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BMmj  Biktth  a  yoaag  mma  to  be  old,  without  oithar  wrinklM  or  gray  baha;  priTiUadginf  htm 
wkh  tka  azpatienoa  of  aga,  witboot  aitbar  tba  inflimitiat  or  iaoooTaniaoeias  tbaiaot 

FuLua'i  Brif  Wm. 

Tbay  waita  ni ;  ay,  liba  April  foow 

In  tba  warm  nooo,  wa  thrink  awaj; 
Aad  Hut  tbay  follow  aa  wa  go 

Towarda  tlia  Mtting  day. 
Till  they  •hall  fill  the  land,  and  we 
Are  driren  into  the  weitem  tea.  —  BaTAirr. 
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PREFACE. 


Thk  ftndj  of  Ameriean  History  in  generaJ,  uid  of  lodiao  History  in  pwrtietUar,  has  loM 
been  the  favorite  employment  of  many  of  m^  boors  3  I  cannot  say  **  leinire  hours/'  for  sncS 
are  unknown  to  me;  mit  time  amidst  a  variety  of  cares  and  busmess,  and  before  and  after 
'*  business  hours.''  Mv  first  publication  upon  the  subject  of  the  Indians  was  an  edition  of 
Church's  History  of  nilip's  War,  a  duodecimo,  with  notes  and  an  appendix.  This  was  ia 
the  summer  of  18t6;  and.  m  l9Sn,  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  aiid  issued  in  a  secoad 
edition,  the  copyright  of  which,  not  long  after,  passed  out  of  my  hands,  and  the  number  of 
editions  since  issued  is  unknownr  to  me ;  but,  aloout  two  years  since,  one  of  the  proprieton 
told  me  they  amounted  to  some  thirty  or  forty ;  yet  "  second  edition"  is  continued  m  tne  title- 
page  to  this  dav.  In  this  republication  I  intimated  my  dcwign  of  a  work  upon  Imdian  Bi- 
ooRAFHT^  ana  m  I83S.  a  small  duodecimo  of  348  pages,  bearing  that  title^  waspublished. 
In  that  edition,  the  chieu  and  others  noticed  were  arrangea  alphabetically.  In  1833,  a  seeomi 
edition  was  isnied,  with  The  Book  of  thk  Irdiahs  superadded  to  the  title.  The  volume 
now  contained  three  tones  as  much  as  before,  and  yet  my  materiab  were  scarcely  half  ex- 
hausted. It  was  in  octavo,  and  under  an  entirely  new  arrangement,  namely,  m  books  and 
chapters ;  each  book  being  paged  by  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  adding  new  matter  at  some 
future  time.  This  arrangement  was  continued  throng  all  the  editions  to  the  present.  A 
Hard  edition,*  also  considerably  enlarged,  was  publuhed  m  1834.  which  extended  to  648 
pages,  108  more  than  the  second.  The  same  year  produced  ^/ourtn,  with  a  few  correctione, 
out  without  altering  the  mamber  of  the  edition  m  the  title-page.  A/Jth,  which  stands  nam- 
bered  as  the  fourth,  appeared  in  1836,  with  the  addition  of  a  catalogue  of  all  the  principal 
Indian  tribes,  arranked  alphabetically.  This  was  drawn,  a^  great  expense  of  time,  from  aa 
incredible  number  of  sources.  The  second  edition  had  bera  stereotyped,  to  the  original  cost 
of  which  great  expense  had  been  added  m  correctioas  and  additions,  considerably  exceediv 
the  profits  which  had  accrued,  and  I  was  now  beginning  to  console  myself  that  very  little,  n 
any  thin^,  more  would  be  required  by  way  of  additions  or  corrections,  and  that  I  should 
soon  btfm  to  derive  some  small  advantage  from  it,  as  it  had  been  tolerablv  well  re- 
ceived; but  I  found  I  had  "reckoned  without  my  host]"  for,  on  the  night  of  tne  30th  of 
September,  1835,  the  whole  was  consumed  by  fire.  This  was  quite  discouracii«.  Hovrever, 
1  soon  determinfxi  to  stereotype  it  anew.  Twis  taking  advantage  of  what  I  Bad  considered  a 
peat  misfortune,  I  begab  to  revise  the  whole  throughout.  Parts  were  rewritten,  and  addi- 
tions made  m  almost  everjr  page,  and  the  page  itself  was  eularged,  although  one  of  the  pagei 
of  the  former  editions  containra  as  much  reading  as  two  octavo  pages  m  the  common  tvpe. 
Besides  this  enlargement  of  the  pages,  their  number  was  extended  to  nx  humdred.  Sueh 
were  the  preparauons  for  the  tixth  (though  printed  as  the  fifth)  edition,  an  imprenion  of 
which  was  issued  in  1836.  The  next  year  produced  a  serenth.  This  was  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  excepting  a  few  important  corrections.  I  come  now  to  the  eighth  and  present 
edition,  which  has  received  very  important  enlargements  in  the  three  last  books,  amountii^  to 
more  than  one  hmtdred  pages ;  and  it  may  be  proper  to  note,  that  all  after  pages  143  of 
Book  III.,  96  of  Book  IV.,  168  of  Book  V.,  are  additions  to  what  has  been  before  published. 
And  the  catalogue  of  the  tribes  has  been  enlarged  to  more  than  twice  iu  original  amount. 
It  is  DOW  submitt^  with  all  its  imperfections ',  and,  although  I  hope  to  multiply  the  number 
of  editions,  I  have  no  intention  of  further  enlarging  the  work. 

This  edition  has  been  delayed  many  months  in  consequence  of  a  hope  I  had  entertained  of 
li\-iiig  to  be  assured  that  the  Florida  war  was  at  an  end.  That  time  may  now  be  considered 
to  have  arrived.  On  the  events  of  that  war,  as  will  be  seen,  I  have  been  full  and  particular  ; 
and,  if  events  of  importance  have  escaped  me,  it  was  not  because  I  had  not  used  great  ex- 
ertions to  possess  myself  of  them.  If,  nowever,  a  doubt  should  be  raised  upon  this  head,  I 
would  refer  the  skeptical  reader  to  a  document  published  by  order  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1840,  purporting  to  be  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  war,  '*  showing  the  massacres  committed 
and  the  property  destroyed  by  the  hostile  Indians  in  Florida"  since  1835,  where  a  comparison 
may  be  maoe  between  what  1  have  published,  and  the  amount  of  information  in  the  poMession 
of  the  war  departmenL 

The  history  of  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  Cherokees  has  been  an  important  addition 
to  this  edition  ;  and,  whatever  judgments  may  be  pronounced  upon  it  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, I  shall  remain  silent,  under  the  consciousness  that  I  have  done  no  injustice  to  the  parties 
concerned.  I  have  been  an  observer  through  the  whole  course  of  it,  and  registered  events  at 
they  passed.  I  have  not  used  a  dirk  in  the  dark,  but  the  broadsword  in  open  day,  with  fair 
warning  to  the  adversary.    "  Let  those  who  undertake  prepare  to  undergo." 


•  As  the  word  editiom  in  the  title-|»a(e  of  s  book  now-a-dayt  may  mean  any  thinf  or  nothing ,  when 
a  oamber  staiid*  before  it,  I  will  just  observe  that  my  first  edition  consisted  or  1,500  copies,  the  seeood 
9t  8,000,  the  third  of  500,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  of  1,000  each,  and  the  seventh  of  500. 


AN 

ALPHABETICAL    ENUMERATION 


OF 


THE   INDIAN  TRIBES  AND  NATIONS 


Aif  attempt  is  made,  in  the  following  Table,  to  locate  the  various  hands 
of  Aborigioea,  ancient  and  modern,  and  to  convey  the  beat  ioformatkm 
respecting  their  numbers  our  multifiirious  sources  will  warrant  Mod* 
em  writers  have  been,  for  several  years,  endeavorin|;  to  divide  North 
America  into  certain  districts,  each  of  which  should  mclude  all  the  Id* 
dians  speaking  the  same,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  language ;  but  whoever 
has  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  must  undoubtedly  have  been  cod> 
vinced  that  it  can  never  be  done  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  This  baa 
been  imdertaken  in  reference  to  an  approximation  of  the  great  question 
of  the  origin  of  this  people,  fit>m  a  comparison  of  the  various  languages 
used  among  them.  An  unwritten  language  is  easily  varied,  and  thera 
can  be  no  barrier  to  innovation.  A  continual  intermixing  of  tribes  has 
gone  on  from  the  period  of  their  origin  to  the  present  time,  judging  from 
what  we  have  daily  seen ;  and  when  any  two  tribes  unite,  speaking  di^ 
ferent  languages,  or  dialects  of  the  same,  a  new  dialect  is  produced  by 
such  amalgamation.  Hence  the  accumulation  of  vocabularies  would  b« 
like  the  pursuit  of  an  infinite  series  in  mathematics ;  with  thb  difierenoe, 
however — in  the  one  we  recede  from  the  object  in  pursuit,  while  in  the 
other  we  approach  it  But  I  would  not  be  understood  to  speak  dispar- 
agingly of  this  attempt  at  classification ;  for,  if  it  be  unimportant  in  the 
main  design,  it  will  be  of  considerable  service  to  the  student  in  Indian 
history  on  other  accounts.  Thus,  the  Uchees  are  said  to  sfieak  a  primitive 
language,  and  they  were  districted  in  a  small  territory  south  of  the  Cbero* 
kees ;  but,  some  200  years  ago,  —  if  they  then  existed  as  a  tribe,  and  their 
tradition  be  true,  —  they  were  bounded  on  the  north  by  one  of  the  great 
lakes.  And  they  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  Shawanecs  by  some 
of  themselves.  We  know  an  important  community  of  them  is  still  in 
existence  in  Florida.  Have  they  created  a  new  language  in  the  course 
of  their  wanderings  ?  or  have  tiiose  from  whom  they  separated  done  so  ? 
Such  are  the  difficulties  we  meet  with  at  every  stef>  of  a  classification. 
But  a  dissertation  upon  these  matters  cannot  now  be  attempted. 

In  the  following  analysis,  the  names  of  the  tribes  have  been  generally  given 
in  the  singular  numl>sr,  for  the  sake  of  brevity ;  and  the  word  Indiana^ 
af\er  such  names,  is  omitted  from  the  same  cause.  Few  abbreviations 
have  been  used :  —  W.  R.,  weti  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  m.,  miles ;  r., 
rivtr ;  L,  lake ;  and  perhajis  a  few  others.  In  some  instances,  reference 
is  made  to  the  body  of  the  work,  where  a  more  extended  account  of  a 
tril)e  is  to  be  found.  Such  references  are  to  the  Book  and  Page,  the  same 
as  in  the  Index. 

Abekas,  probably  Muskogees,  under  the  French  at  Tombeckbee  in  1750. 
ABE9AKIES,  over  Maine  till  1754,  then  went  to  Canada;  200  in  1()89:  150  in  1780. 
Absoroka,  (Minetare,)  S.  branch  Yellowstone;  lat.  46<',  Ion.  ]05<);  45,000  in  1834. 
AccoKESAW,  W.  side  Colorado,  about  200  m.  S.  VV.  Nacogdoches. 
AcoMAK,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  when  settled  by  the  Ennflish  in  1607. 
Adaike,  4  m.  from  Nachitoches,  on  Lake  Macdon ;  40  men  in  1805. 
AniaoKDAXfl,  (Algonkin,)  along  the  N.  shore  St  Lawrence;  100  in  1786. 
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Affagoula,  small  clan  in  1783,  on  Missiuippi  r.,  8  m.  above  Point  Coup^. 
AoAwoM,  (VVampanoaga,)  at  Sandwich,  Mara. ;  others  at  Ipswich,    ii.  46. 
Ahwahaway,  rMinetare,)  S.  W.  Missouri  1820,  3  in.  above  Mandans;  200  in  1805. 
Ajoues,  S.  of  the  Missouri,  and  N.  of  the  Padoucas;  1,100  in  1760. 
Alarsar,  (Fall,)  head  branches  S.  fork  Saskashawan ;  :^,500  in  1804. 
Algonkir,  over  Canada;  from  low  down  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  of  the  Woods. 
AuATAN,  three  tribes  in  1805  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  on  heads  Platte. 
Aliche,  near  Nacogdoches  in  1805,  then  nearly  extinct;  spoke  Caddo. 
Allakawcah,  (Paunch,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  heads  Big  Horn  r.;  2,300  in  1805. 
Allibama,  formerly  on  that  r.,  but  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Amalistes,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  St  Lawrence;  500  in  1760. 
Anasaguntakook,  (Abenaki,)  on  sources  Androscoggin,  in  Maine,    iii.  136, 152. 
Ardastbs,  once  on  S.  shore  Lake  Erie,  S.  W.  Senecas,  who  destroyed  them  in  1672. 
Apaches,  (Lapane,)  between  Rio  del  Norte  and  sources  of  Nuaces  r. ;  3,500  in  1817. 
Apalachicola,  once  on  that  r.  in  W.  Florida ;  removed  to  Red  River  in  1764. 
Appalodsa,  aboriginal  in  the  country  of  their  name ;  but  40  men  in  1805. 
A^UARUscHioNi,  Vie  name  by  which  the  Iroquois  knew  themselves,    v.  3,  &c. 
AiiAPAHAS,  S.  side  main  Canada  River;  4,000  in  1836,  on  Kansas  River. 
Armouchk^uois,  or  Marachite,  (Abenaki,)  on  River  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick. 
Arrxhaiiuse,  on  St.  Antonio  River,  near  its  mouth,  in  Texas;  120  in  1818. 
AssiRRABoiR,  (^SiottX,)  betw.  Assinn.  and  Missouri  r. ;  1,000  on  Ottawa  r.  in  1836. 
Atxras-,  in  a  village  with  the  FacuUi  in  1836,  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Athapascow,  about  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  of  their  name. 
Atsas,  next  S.  of  the  Athapascow,  about  lat.  57^  N. 
Attacapas,  in  a  district  of  their  name  in  Louisiana ;  but  50  men  in  1805. 
Attapdlqas,  (Seminoles,)  on  Little  r.,  a  branch  of  Oloklikana,  1820,  and  220  souls. 
Attikaiiigurs,  in  N.  of  Canada,  destroyed  by  pestilence  in  1670. 
Aucosisco,  (Abenaki,)  between  the  Saco  and  Androscoggin  River,    ii.  48  ;  iii.  93. 
AuoR<iUAGA,  on  E.  branch  Susquehannah  River ;  150  in  1768 ;  since  extinct. 
Atauais,  40  leagues  up  the  Des  Moines,  S.  E.  side ;  800  in  1805. 
AruTAHs,  8,000  m  1820,  S.  W.  the  Missouri,  near  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Batagoula,  W.  bank  Mississippi,  opposite  the  Colipasa;  important  in  1699. 
Bbdixs,  on  Trinity  River,  La.,  about  60  m.  S.  of  Nacogdoches;  100  in  1805. 
Bio-DXViLs,  rYonktoDsO  2,500  in  1836;  about  the  heads  of  Rediliver. 
BiLoxi,  at  Biloxi,  Gulf  Mex.,  1699;  a  few  on  Red  r.,  1804,  where  they  had  removed. 
Blackfeet,  sources  Missouri ;  30,000  in  1834 ;  nearlv  destroyed  by  small-pox,  1838. 
Blarche,  (Bearded,  or  White,)  upper  S.  branches  of  the  Missouri. 
Blue-mud,  W.,  knd  in  the  vicinity,  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Brothertor,  near  Oneida  Lake;  composed  of  various  tribes;  350  in  1836. 

Caddo,  on  Red  River  in  1717,  powerful ;  on  Sodo  Bay  in  1800;  in  1804, 100  men. 
Cadodache,  (Nacogdochet,)  on  Angelina  r.,  100  m.  above  the  Nechez;  60  in  1820. 
Caiwas,  or  Kaiwa,  on  main  Canada  River,  and  S.  of  it  in  1830. 
Calasthocle,  N.  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  the  Chillaies;  200  in  1820. 
CALLimx,  coast  of  the  Pacific,  40  m.  N.  Columbia  River;  1,200  in  1820. 
Camarches,  (Shoshone,)  warlike  and  numerous;  in  interior  of  Texas. 
Cararsee,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  in  1610,  from  the  W.  end  to  Jamaica. 
Carcxs,  (Kansas,)  1805,  from  Bay  of  St.  Bernard,  over  Grand  r.,  toward  Vera  Cruz. 
Caribas,  (Abenaki,)  numerous  in  1607,  and  after;  on  both  sides  Kennebeck  River. 
Cararkoua,  on  peninsula  of  Bay  of  St.  Beihiard,  Louisiana;  1,500  in  1805. 
Carxe,  on  the  coast  between  the  Nuaces  and  Rio  del  Norte ;  2,600  in  1817. 
Carriers,  (Nateotetains,)  a  name  given  the  natives  of  N.  Caledonia  by  traders. 
Castahara,  between  sources  Padouca  fork  and  Yellowstone ;  5,000  in  1805. 
Cataka,  between  N.  and  S.  forks  of  Chien  River;  about  3,000  in  1804. 
Catawra,  till  late,  on  their  river  in  S.  Carolina;  1,500  in  1743,  and  450  in  1764. 
Cathlacumups,  on  main  shore  Columbia  River,  S.  W.  Wappatoo  i. ;  450  in  1820. 
Cathlaxahikit,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia,  160  m.  up;  900  in  1820. 
Cathlakamaps,  80  m.  up  Columbia  River  ;  about  700  in  1820. 
Cathlamat,  on  the  Pacific,  30  m.  S.  mouth  of  Columbia  River;  600  in  1820. 
Cathlarameraiier,  on  an  island  in  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlara^uiah,  (Wappatoo,)  S.  W.  side  Wappatoo  Island ;  400  in  1820. 
Cathlapootlx,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  tiie  Cathlakamaps;  1,100  in  1820. 
Cathlapoota,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Cathlasko,  900  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Chippanchikchiks. 
Cathlathla,  900  in  1^,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlakahikits. 
Cathlath,  500  in  1820,  on  the  Wallaumut  River,  60  ro.  from  its  mouth. 
Cattamabaw,  between  the  Saakashftwan  and  MiMouri  Rivers,  in  1805. 
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Cauobvkwaoa,  plioes  where  Chrietiuui  lived  were  to  called.    ▼.  115. 
CiiACTOo,  on  Red  River ;  in  1805,  but  100 ;  indigenous  of  that  place,  it  ia  said. 
Cbaouanohs,  the  French  ao  called  the  Shawanese;  (Chowana  ?) 
Chxkgbk,  (Cherokees,)  50  to  80  m.  S.  of  them ;  called  alao  Mid.  Settlement,  1780. 
Cheuaws,  small  tribe  on  Flint  River,  destroyed  by  G^rgia  militia  in  1817. 
Chxpkyan,  claim  from  lat  60<>  to  65o,  Ion.  100<>  to  110^  W. ;  7,500  in  1612. 
Chkrokbe,  in  G^rgia,  S.  Carolina,  dec.,  till  1836 ;  then  forced  beyond  the  Missias. 
Chbskitalowa,  (Seminoles,)  580  in  18S0,  W.  side  Chattahoochee. 
Cbikh,  (Dog,)  near  the  sources  Chien  River ;  300  in  1805 ;  200  in  1820. 
Cbihebleesh,  40  m.  N.  of  Columbia  River;  1,400  in  1820. 

Cbikasaw,  between  heads  of  Mobile  River  in  1780 ;  once  10,000;  now  in  Arkansas. 
Chippanchikcbiks,  60  in  1820,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  220  m.  from  its  mouth. 
CniKABoiiiifi,  on  Matapony  River,  Va.,  in  1661 ;  but  3  or  4  in  1790;  now  extinct. 
CuiicAMACGAS,  on  Tennessec  River,  90  m.  below  the  Cherokees,  in  1790. 
Cbillates,  150  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  River,  beyond  the  Quieetsos. 
Cbillukitte^uau,  on  the  Columbia,  next  below  the  Narrows;  1,400  in  1820. 
Cbiltz,  N.  of  Columbia  River,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Killaxthocles. 
Cbibitahpum,  on  Lewis  River,  N.  W.  side  of  the  Columbia;  1,800  in  1820. 
Cbinhook,  on  N.  side  Columbia  River;  in  1820,  about  400  in  28  lodges. 
Cbippbwas,  about  Lake  Superior,  and  other  vast  regions  of  the  N.,  very  numerous. 
Cbitimicha,  on  W.  bank  Miss.  River  in  1722;  once  powerful,  then  slaves. 
Cboktaw,  S.  of  the  Creeks;  15,000  in  1812;  now  in  Arkansas,    iv.  25. 
Chopuitsisb,  on  Kooskooskee  River ;  4,300  in  1806,  in  73  lodges. 
Chowahok,  (Shawanese  f)  in  N.  Carolina,  on  Rennet's  Creek,  in  1708 ;  3,000  in  1630. 
CnowAifs,  £.  of  the  Tuscaroras  in  N.  Carolina;  60  join  the  Tuscaroras  in  1720. 
Cbeistxsaux,  only  another  spelling  of  Knistenacx,  which  see. 
Clabclkllah,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Columbia  River,  below  the  rapids. 
Clakstar,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  flowing  into  tlie  Columbia  at  Wappaioo  Island. 
Claboctomicb,  on  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  Chiltz ;  260  in  1820. 
Clasimatas,  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  Wappaioo  Island ;  200  in  1820,  W.  R. 
CLASSARHiNiMUNfl,  S.  W.  side  of  Wappatoo  Island ;  280  in  1820,  W.  R. 
Clatsops,  about  2  m.  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River ;  1,300  in  1820. 
Clarkahes,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Wallaumut;  1,800  in  1820. 
Cif  xis,  on  a  river  flowing  into  Sabine  Lake,  1690 ;  the  Coesis  of  Hennepin,  probably 
CoHAKiES,  nearly  destroyed  in  Pontiak's  time ;  in  1800,  a  few  near  Lake  Winnebago. 
CoLAPissAS,  on  £.  bank  Mississippi  in  1720,  opposite  head  of  Lake  Pontchartrain. 
CoscHATTAS  Came  to  Appalousas  in  1794,  from  £.  the  Mississ. ;  in  1801,  on  Sabine. 
CoNGAREES,  a  smsll  tribe  on  Congaree  River,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  long  since  gone. 
Conors,  perhaps  Kanhaw&s,  being  once  on  that  river ;  (Canals,  and  variations.) 
CooKKoo-oosE,  1,5(X)  in  18(H),  coast  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  and  S.  of  Killawats. 
CoopspELLAR,  on  a  river  falling  into  the  Columbia,  N.  of  Clark's ;  1,600  in  1806. 
CoosADAd,  (Creeks,)  once  resided  near  the  River  Tallapoosie. 

Copper,  so  called  from  their  copper  ornaments,  on  Coppermine  River,  in  the  north. 
CHOREES,  (Tuscaroras,)  on  Neus  River,  N.  Carolina,  in  1700,  and  subsequently. 
CoRONKAWA,  on  St.  Jacintho  River,  between  Trinity  and  Brazos ;  350  in  1820. 
CowLiTsicK,  on  Columbia  River,  62  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  3  villages ;  2,400  in  1820. 
Creeks,  (Muscogees,)  Savannah  r.  to  St.  Augustine,  thence  to  Fhnt  r.,  1730.  iv.  54. 
Crees,  (Lynx,  or  Cat,)  another  name  of  the  Knistenaux,  or  a  part  of  them. 
Crows,  (Absorokas,)  S.  branches  of  the  Yellowstone  River;  45,000  in  1834. 
CuTSABMiM,  on  botli  sides  Columbia  River,  above  the  Sokulks  ;  1,200  in  1820. 

Da  BOOT  A,  or  Docota,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Delaware,  (Lenna-Ienape,)  those  once  on  Delaware  River  and  Bay ;  500  in  1750. 

DiNONDADiRS,  (Hurons,)  same  called  by  the  French  Tionontaties. 

DoEos,  small  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River,  in  1675. 

DooRiBs,  (Blackfeet,)  but  spesik  a  different  language. 

Dogs,  the  Chiens  of  the  French.     See  Chien. 

DoTAME,  120  in  1805;  about  the  heads  of  Chien  River,  in  the  open  country. 

Eamuses.     See  Emdsas. 

EcHEMiss,  (Canoe-men,)  on  R.  St  Johns;  include  Passamaquoddies  and  St.  Johns. 

Edistoes,  in  S.  Carolina  in  1670 ;  a  place  still  bears  their  name  there. 

Emusas,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  2  m.  above  the  Wekisas;  20  in  1820. 

Enesbdres,  at  the  great  Narrows  of  the  Columbia ;  1,200  in  1820,  in  41  lodges. 

Eries,  along  E.  side  of  Lake  Erie,  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  about  1654. 

EsAWs,  on  River  Pedee,  S.  Carolina,  in  1701 ;  then  powerful ;  Catawbas,  probably. 

EsKELooTs,  about  1,000  in  1820,  in  21  lodges,  or  clans,  on  the  Columbia. 

EsqoiMAUX,  all  along  the  northern  coasts  of  the  froxen  ocean,  N.  of  60^  N.  lat. 

£tobos8xwaulx8,  (Semin.,)  on  Chattahoochee,  3  m.  above  Ft.  Gaines;  100  in  1890. 
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Facullies,  100  in  1820 ;  on  Stuart  Lake,  W.  Rocky  Mount ;  lat  54^,  Ion.  195o  W. 
Fall,  to  called  from  their  residence  at  the  falls  of  the  Kooskooskee.    See  Alahsars. 
Five  Nations,  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Cajrugas,  Onondagas,  and  Oneidas;  which  tee. 
Flat-Heads,  (Tutseewas,)  on  a  larffe  river  W.  R. ;  on  S.  fork  Columbia  r.    iv.  25. 
FoLLEs  AvoiNEs,  the  French  so  called  the  Menominies. 
Fond  dd  Lac,  roam  from  Snake  River  to  the  Sandy  Lakes. 
Fowl-towns,  (Seminoles,)  12  m.  £.  Fort  Scott;  about  300  in  1820. 
Foxes,  (Ottagamies,)  called  Renardsby  the  French;  dispossessed  by  B.  Hawk's  war. 

Ganawese,  on  the  beads  of  Potomac  River;  same  as  Kanhaways,  probably. 
Cathead,  Martha's  Vineyard;  200  in  1800;  in  1820,  340. 

Grand  River,  on  Grand  r.,  N.  side  L.  Ontario ;  Mohawks,  Senecas,  and  oth. ;  2,000. 
Gros  Ventres,  W.  Mississippi,  on  Maria  River,  in  1806;  in  1834,  3,000. 

Hare-foot,  next  S.  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  in  perpetual  war  with  them. 
Hallibees,  a  tribe  of  Creeks,  destroyed  in  1813.    iv.  57. 

Hannakallal,  600  in  1820,  on  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  next  beyond  the  Luckkarso. 
Hassanamesits,  a  tribe  of  Nipmuks,  embraced  Christianity  in  1660.    ii.  51, 115. 
Hihighenimmo,  1,300  in  1820,  from  mouth  of  Lastaw  River,  up  it  to  the  forks. 
Hellwits,  100  m.  along  the  Columbia,  from  the  falls  upward,  on  the  N.  side. 
Herring  Pond,  a  remnant  of  Wampanoags,  in  Sandwich,  Mass. ;  about  40. 
HiETANs,  (Camanches,)  erratic  bands;  from  Trinity  to  Brazos,  and  Red  River. 
HiNi,  (Cadodache,)  200  in  1820,  on  Angelina  r.,  between  Red  r.  and  Rio  del  Norte. 
HiTCHiTTXEs,  once  on  Chattahoochee  r. ;  600  now  in  Arkansas ;  speak  Muskogee. 
Hohilpos,  (Tushepahas,)  300  in  1820,  above  great  falls  on  Clark's  River. 
Hdmas,  (Oumas,^  *'  Red  nation,"  in  Ixsussees  Parish,  La.,  in  1805,  below  Manchak. 
Hdrons,  ( Wyanaots,  Quatoghies,)  adjacent,  and  N.  gt.  Iskes ;  subd.  by  Iroq.,  1650. 

Illinois,  ''  the  lake  of  men,"  both  sides  Illinois  r. ;  12,000  in  1670;  60  towns  in  1700. 
Inies,  or  Tachies,  rT^^(^ n  branch  Sabine;  80  men  in  1806;  speak  Caddo. 
lowAYS,  on  Toway  Kiver  before  Black  Hawk's  war  ;  1,100  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
iRoquois,  1606,  on  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec ;  1687,  both  sides  Ohio,  to  Miss.  t.  3. 
IsATis,  sometimes  a  name  of  the  Sioux  before  1755. 
Itbktemamits,  600  in  1820,  on  N.  side  Columbia,  near  the  Cathlaskos. 

Jelan,  one  of  three  tribes  of  Camanches,  on  sources  Brazos,  del  Norte,  &c. 

Kadapaus,  a  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1707. 

Kahunkles,  400  in  1820,  W.  Rocky  Mountains ;  abode  unknown. 

Kaloosas,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  long  since  extinct. 

Kanenavish,  on  the  Padoucas'  fork  of  the  Platte;  400  in  1805. 

Kahhawas,  Ganawese  or  Canhaways;  on  the  River  Kanhawa,  formerly. 

Kansas,  on  the  Arkansas  River;  about  1,000  in  1836;  in  1820,  1,850. 

Kaskaskias,  (lUin.,)  on  a  river  of  same  name  flowing  into  the  Mississ. ;  250  in  1797. 

Kaskatas,  between  sources  of  the  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  3,000  in  1836. 

Katteka,  (Padoucas,)  not  located  by  travellers.     See  Padoucas. 

Keekatsa,  (Crows,)  both  sides  Yellowstone,  above  mouth  Big  Horn  r. ;  3,500  in  1805. 

Ketche,  £.  branch  Trinity  River  in  1806;  once  on  the  Sabme;  260  in  1820. 

KiAWAs,  on  Padouca  River,  beyond  the  Kites;  1,000  in  1806. 

KiGENE,  on  the  shore  of  Pacific  Ocean  in  1821,  under  the  chief  Skittegates. 

KiKAPOo,  formerly  in  Illinois;  now  about  300,  chiefly  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

KiLLAMOK,  a  branch  of  the  CUtsops,  on  the  coast  of  the  racific  Ocean ;  about  1,000. 

KiLLAWAT,  in  a  large  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  E.  of  the  Luktons. 

KiLLAXTHOCLES,  1(K)  in  1820,  at  the  mouth  of  Columbia  River,  on  N.  side. 

KmoENms,  a  band  of  the  Chopunnish,  on  Lewis's  River;  800  in  1820,  in  33  dans. 

KiNAi,  about  Cook's  Inlet,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Kites,  (Staetans,)  between  sources  Platte  and  Rocky  Mountains ;  about  500  in  1890. 

KisKAKONS  inhabited  Michilimakinak  in  1680 ;  a  Huron  tribe. 

Knistenaux,  on  Assinnaboin  River;  5,000  in  1812;  numerous;  women  comely. 

KoNAOENS,  Esquimaux,  inhabiting  Ksdjak  Island,  lat.  58°,  Ion.  152°  W. 

KooK-Koo-oosB,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Killawats;  1,500  in  1835. 

KusKARAWAOKs,  oue  of  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Chesapeak  in  1607;  (Tuscaroras?) 

Lahahita,  2,000  in  1820,  both  sides  Columbia,  above  the  mouth  of  Clark's  River. 

Lapanne.    See  Apaches. 

Lartielo,  600  in  1820,  at  the  falls  of  Lastaw  River,  below  Wayton  Lake. 

Leaf,  (Sioux;)  600  in  1820,  on  the  Missouri,  above  Prairie  du  Chien. 

Leech  River,  about  350  in  1820,  near  Sandy  Lake,  lat.  46°  9*  N. 

Lemma  Iajiafs»  onoe  fiom  Hudm  to  Delaware  River;  now  soattered  in  the  W«t 
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LiPAiris,  SOO  in  1816,  from  Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texam;  light  hair. 
LoucHXUx^xt  N.  of  the  Eaquimauz,  or  S  of  lat.  67^  15^  N. 
LoKitwis,  800  in  1820.  W.  of  the  Rocky  Moantains;  abode  unknown. 
JLuKXARso,  1,200  in  1820,  coaat  of  Pacific,  S.  of  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  ShaUalah. 
LoKTOKS,  20  in  1820,  W.  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  abode  unknown. 

Machapunoas,  in  N.  Carolina  in  1700;  practised  circumcision. 
Masdah 8, 1^250  in  1806, 1200  m.  fm.  mouth  of  Misso. ;  1838,  reduced  to  21  by  sm.  pox. 
Majiooags,  or  Tuteloes,  (Iroquois,)  Nottoway  River,  formerly;  now  eztmct. 
MANBATrARs,  (Mohicans,)  once  on  the  island  where  New  York  city  now  stands. 
Mannahoaxs,  once  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rappahannock  r.;  extinct  long  ago. 
Maracuitbs,  (Abenakiesj^  on  the  St.  Johns ;  a  remnant  remains. 
Marsapeagues,  once  on  Lonff  Island,  S.  side  of  Oyster  Bay ;  extinct. 
Marsh  PEES,  (Wampanoags,)  3l5  in  1832;  Barnstable  Co.,  Mass. ;  mixed  with  blacks. 
Mascoctivs,  or  Fire  Ind.,  betw.  Mississ.  and  L.  Michigan,  1665 ;  (Sacs  and  Foxes?) 
Massachusetts,  the  state  perpetuates  their  name.    ii.  42. 
Massawohes,  (Iroquois^  once  spread  over  Kentucky. 

Mathlanobs,  500  in  1820,  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Wallaumut  River,  W.  R. 
Mates,  600  in  1805,  St.  Gabriel  Creek,  mouth  of  Guadaloupe  River,  Louisiana. 
MxvoHisiES,  (Algonkins,)  once  on  Illinois  r. ;  now  300,  W.  Mississ.    v.  142-4, 171. 
Messassagnes,  2,000  in  1764,  N.  of,  and  adjacent  to,  L.  Huron  and  Superior,   v.  4,  n. 
Mi  AM  IS,  (Algonkins,^  once  on  the  r.  of  their  name;  now  1.500,  beyond  the  Mississ. 
MiKASAUKiEs.  (Semmoles,)  about  1,000  in  1821 ;  very  warlike,    iv.  93, 126. 
MiKMAXs,  (Algonkins,)  3,000  in  1760,  in  Nova  Scotia;  the  Suriquois  of  the  French. 
MiKsuKSEALTOK,  (Tushepsha,)  300  in  1820,  Clark's  River,  above  great  ftlls,  W.  R. 
MiHETARss,  2,500  in  180o,  5  m.  above  the  Mandans,  on  both  sides  iCnife  River. 
MiVDAWARCARTON,  iu  1805,  00  both  sides  Mississippi,  from  St  Peters  upward. 
MiKGOES,  once  such  of  the  Iroquois  were  so  called  as  resided  upon  the  Scioto  River. 
Musi,  Wolf  tribe  of  tlie  Lenna  Lenape,  once  over  New  Jersey  and  part  of  Penn. 
MissouRiES,  once  on  that  part  of  the  River  just  below  Grand  River. 
MiTCHio AMIES,  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois;  location  uncertain. 
Mohawks,  head  of  Five  Nations ;  formerly  on  Mohawk  r. ;  a  few  now  in  Canada. 
MoHKGARS,  or  MoHEAKUNNUKs,  in  1610,  Hudson  r.  from  Esopus  to  Albany,  ii.  87,97. 
MoHACAKs,  (Toscarorss,)  once  near  where  Richmond,  Virginia,  now  is. 
MosoouLATCBES,  00  the  W.  side  of  the  Miasissippi.     See  Bayaooulas. 
MosTAGAES,  (Algonkins,)  N.  side  St.  Lawr.,  betw.  Saffuenay  and  Tadousac,  in  1609. 
MosTAUKs,  on  E.  end  of  Long  Island,  formerly ;  head  of  13  tribes  of  that  island. 
MoRATOKs,  80  in  1607;  40  in  1669,  in  Lancaster  and  Richmond  counties,  Virginia. 
MoiqniTos,  once  a  numerous  race  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
MuLTROMAHS,  (Wappatoo,)  800  in  1820,  mouth  of  Multnomah  River,  W.  R. 
Mu.vsEYs,  (Dclawares,)  in  1780,  N.  branch  Susquehannah  r. ;  to  the  Wabash  in  1806. 
MusKOGEES,  17,000  in  1775,  on  Alabama  and  Apalachicola  Rivers.    See  B.  iv.  24. 

Nabedaches,  (Caddo,)  on  branch  Sabine,  15  m.  above  the  Inies;  400  in  1805. 
Nabuos,  betw.  N.  Mexico  and  the  Pacific;  live  in  stone  houses,  and  manufacture. 
Nasdakoes,  120  in  1805,  on  Sabine,  60  m.  W.  of  the  Yattassees;  (Caddo.) 
Nautikokes,  1711,  on  Nantikoke  River;  1755,  at  Wyoming;  same  year  went  west 
Narcotah,  the  name  by  which  the  Sioux  know  themselves. 

Narragansets,  S.  side  of  the  bay  which  perpetuates  theii  name.     ii.  21,  23,  38,  53. 
Nashuays,  (Nipmuks,)  on  that  river  from  its  mouth,  in  Massachusetts. 
Natchez,  at  Natohez;  discovered,  1701 ;  chiefly  destroyed  by  French,  1720.   iv.  43. 
Natchitoches,  once  at  that  place  ;  100  in  1804 ;  now  upon  Red  River. 
Nateotetains,  200  in  1820,  W.  R.,  on  a  river  of  their  name,  W.  of  the  Facullies. 
Natiks,  (Nipmuks,)  in  Massachusetts,  in  a  town  now  called  afler  them. 
Nechacoke,  (Wappatoo,)  100  in  1820,  S.  side  Columbia,  near  Quicksand  r.,  W.  R. 
Nbekeetoo,  700  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  of  the  Columbia,  beyond  the  Youicone. 
NsMALquiiH.NER,  (Wappatoo,)  200  in  1820,  N.  side  Wallaumut  River,  3  m.  up. 
NiAHTiKs,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  and  in  alliance  with  them.     ii.  C7. 
NicARiAGAS,  once  about  Michilimakinak ;  joined  Iroquois  in  1723,  as  seventh  nation. 
NiPi99i!«s,  (original  Al^onkinsO  400  in  1764,  near  the  source  of  Ottoway  River. 
Nipmuks,  eastern  interior  of  Mass.;  1,500  in  1775;  extinct,     ii.  18,  40,  lOQ;  iii.  91. 
NoRRiDGEwoKs,  (Abcnakics,)  on  Penobscot  River.     See  Book  iii.  110,  127. 
NoTTowAYS,  on  Nottoway  River,  in  Virginia;  but  2  of  clear  blood  in  1817. 
Ntacks,  (Mohicans,)  or  Manhattans,  once  about  the  Narrows,  in  New  York. 

Oakmdlges,  (Muskogees,)  to  the  E.  of  Flint  River;  about  200  in  1834. 
OcAMECHEs,  in  Virginia  in  1607;  had  before  been  powerful;  then  reduced. 
OcHEES.    See  Uchees. — Perhaps  Ochesos;  230  in  Florida  in  1826,  at  Ochee  Blofl 
OcoBAS,  (Creeks.)    See  Book  iv.  29. 
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Ojibwas,  (Chippeways,)  210,000  in  1836,  about  the  great  laket,  and  N.  of  tliem. 
OKATioKiNAifs,  (Seniinole8,j  560  in  1820,  near  Fori  Gaines,  £.  side  Mississippi. 
Omahas,  2;S00  in  1820,  on  Elkhom  River,  80  m.  from  Council  Bluffs.    ▼.  136, 137. 
OmiDAs,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  chief  seat  near  Oneida  Lake,  New  York.    v.  4. 
OiioNDAOAS,  one  of  the  Five  Nations ;  formerly  in  New  York ;  300  in  1840.    ▼.  4. 
OoTLASHooTS,  (Tushepahas,)  400  in  1820,  on  Clark's  River,  W.  Rocky  Mountains. 
OsAGKs,  4,000  in  1830,  about  Arkansas  and  Osa^e  Rivers;  many  tribes. 
Otaoahixs,  (Winnebagoes^  300  in  1780,  betw.  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Missis. 
Otoxs,  1,500  in  1820;  in  1805,  500;  15  leagues  up  the  River  Platte,  on  S.  side. 
Ottawas,  1670,  removed  from  L.  Superior  to  Michilimakinak ;  2,800  in  1820.    v.  41. 
OuiATANORS,  or  Waas,  (KikapooSj)  mouth  of  Eel  r.,  Ind.,  1791,  in  a  village  3  m.  long. 
OuHAs,  E.  bank  Mississippi  in  1722,  in  2  villages,  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  river. 
OwAssissAS,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  E.  waters  of  St.  Mark's  River. 
OzAs,  2,000  in  1750;  on  Ozaw  River  in  1780,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 
OziMiES,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  E.  shore  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  1607. 

Pacahas,  on  Quelquecbose  River,  La. ;  30  men  in  1805;  40  m.  S.  W.  Natchitoches. 
Padoucas,  2/)00  warriors  in  1724,  on  the  Kansas;  dispersed  before  1805. 
Padowagas,  by  some  the  Senecas  were  so  called ;  uncertain. 
Pailsh,  200  in  1820,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  Columbia  r.,  beyond  the  Potoashs. 
Palaches,  a  tribe  found  early  in  Florida,  but  long  since  extinct. 
Pamlico,  but  15  in  1706,  about  Pamlico  Sound,  in  N.  Carolina ;  extinct 
Pancas,  once  on  Red  River,  of  Winnipec  1. ;  afterwards  joined  the  Omahas. 
Panis,  (Tonicas,)  40  vill.  in  1750,  S.  br.  Missouri ;  70  vill.  on  Red  r.,  1755.  n.  36. 
Paniteh.    See  Allakaweah,  2,300  in  1805,  on  heads  Big  Horn  River. 
Pascatawats,  once  a  considerable  tribe  on  the  Maryland  side  Potomac  River. 
Pascaooulas,  25  men  In  1805.  on  Red  r.,  60  m.  below  Natchitoches;  from  Florida. 
Passam A^uoDDiE,  on  Schoodak  r..  Me.,  in  Perry  Pleasant  Point,  a  small  number. 
Paunxe;  10,000  in  1820,  on  the  Platte  and  Kansas;  Republicans,  Loupes,  and  Picts. 
Pawistucienxmuk,  500  in  1820;  small,  brave  tribe,  in  the  prairies  of  Missouri. 
Pawtuckxts,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Chelmsford  now  is  ;  extinct. 
Pegans,  (Nipmuks^  10  in  1793,  in  Dudley,  Mass.,  on  a  reservation  of  200  acres. 
PxLLOATPALLAH,  (Chopunnish,)  1,600  in  182D,  on  Kooskooskee  r.,  above  forks,  W.  R. 
PxKOBBcoTS,  (Abenakies,)  330,  on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  12  m.  above  Banjror. 
Pennakooes,  (Nipmuks,)  on  Merrimac  r.,  where  is  now  Concord,  N.  H.    iii.  $1,  95. 
Pborias,  97  in  l«iO,  on  Current  River;  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  Illinois. 
Peruakets,  (Abenakies,)  on  sources  Saco  River;  destroyed  by  English  in  1725. 
Ps^uoTS,  about  the  mouth  of  Connecticut  River;  subdued  in  1637.    ii.  101 — 110. 
Phillimxes,  (Seminoles,)  on  or  near  the  Suane  River,  Florida,  in  1817. 
PiAHKASHAWS,  3,000  ouce,  on  the  Wabash;  in  1780,  but  950;  since  driven  west. 
PiANKATAirx,  a  tribe  in  Virginia  when  first  settled ;  unlocated. 
PiVESHOW,  (Sioux,}  150  in  1820,  on  the  St.  Peter's,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
PisequiTPAH,  2,660  in  1815,  N.  side  Columbia  River,  at  Muscleshell  Rapids,  W.  R. 
PoTOASH,  200  in  1820,  coast  Pacific,  N.  mouth  Columbia,  beyond  Clamoctomichs. 
PoTTOWATTOMiK,  1671,  ou  Noquct  i.,  L.  Michigan ;  1681,  at  Chicago,    v.  141, 142. 
PowHATANa^  tribes  spread  over  Virj^nia  when  first  discovered  by  the  English,  iv.  4. 
PuAKS,  the  winnebagoes  were  so  calfed  by  the  French  at  one  period. 

71   •  ''o  • 
Qn ABA  008,  (Nipmuks,)  at  a  place  of  the  same  name,  now  Brookfield,  Mass. 
QuAPAW,  700  in  1820,  on  Arkansas  r.,  opp.  Little  Rock ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox  in  1720, 
QuATBLAHPOHTLEs,  OU  S.  W.  sido  Columbis,  above  mouth  Tahwahnahiook  River. 
QuATOOHiE,  ^yandots,)  once,  S.  side  L.  Michigan ;  sold  their  lands  to  Eng.  in  1707. 
QuxsADAs.    see  Coosadas. 

QuixxTsos,  on  the  Pacific ;  ^&KS  in  1820 ;  N.  Columbia  r.,  next  N.  of  the  Quiniilts. 
QuiniiLTS,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  N.  of  Columbia  r. ;  250  in  1820 ;  next  the  Pailshs. 
QuiiTNXCHART,  cosst  Pscific.  ucxt  N.  Cahsthocles,  N.  Columbia  r. ;  2,000  in  1820. 
QuiNXiPissA  are  those  called  Bayagoulas  by  the  Chevalier  Tonti. 
QuoDDixs.    See  Pa88Aha<iuoddie. — 3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  181. 

Rapids.    See  Pawistucienemues. 

Rbdgroued,  (Seminoles,)  100  in  1820,  on  Chattahoochie  r.,  12  m.  above  Florida  line. 
Redknife,  so  called  from  their  copper  knives ;  roam  in  the  region  of  Slave  Lake. 
BLbd-stick,  ^minoles,)  the  ^ton  Rouffe  of  the  French,    iv.  64. 
Red-wing,  (Sioux,)  on  Lake  Pepin,  unoer  a  chief  of  their  name ;  100  in  1890. 
RjCAREE,  (Paunees,)  before  180D,  10  lar^e  vill.  on  Missouri  r. ;  reduced  by  sm.  pox. 
RjvER,  (Mohegans,)  S.  of  the  Iroquois,  down  the  N.  side  of  Hudson  r.  iii.  97;  y.  14. 
Round-heads,  (Hurons,)  £.  side  Lake  Superior;  2,500  in  1764. 
Rtawas,  on  the  Padonca  fork  of  the  Missoori ;  900  in  1820. 
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SACHDAoaoHS,  (Powhatans,)  perhapa  the  true  name  of  the  Powhatant. 
Sarkhikans;  the  Delaware*  knew  the  Mohawks  by  that  name. 
SArrxcs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701,  on  a  river  perpetuating  their  name. 
Sapohibs,  (Wanamies,)  Sapona  River,  Carolina,  in  1700;  joined  Toscaroras,  1720. 
Satahas,  a  name,  it  is  said,  given  the  Shawanees  by  the  Iroquois. 
Saukx,  or  Sac,  united  with  Fox  before  1805 ;  then  on  Missies.,  above  Illinois,    v.  14S. 
Sauteurs,  or  Fall  Iitdiahs  of  the  French,  about  the  falls  of  St.  Mary. 
Savannahs,  so  called  from  the  river,  or  the  river  from  them ;  perhaps  Tamasees. 
ScATTAKooKs,  Upper  part  of  Troy,  N.  T. ;  went  from  New  England  about  1672. 
SxMiNOLBS  have  been  established  in  Florida  a  hundred  years,    iv.  nhi  mpra. 
Sen  EC  AS,  one  of  the  Five  Nations;  '*  ranged  many  thousand  miles  "  in  1700.    v.  4. 
Sepones,  in  Virginia  in  1775,  but  a  remnant.    See  Saponies. 
Serranna,  (Savannahs?)  in  Georgia;  nearly  destroyed  by  the  Westoes  about  1670. 
Sewscs,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina,  mentioned  by  Lawson  in  1710. 
SsALLALAH,  1,200  in  1816,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  the  Cookkoo-oosee. 
Shallattoos,  on  Columbia  River,  above  the  Skaddals;  100  in  1820. 
Shanwappone,  400  in  1820,  on  the  heads  of  Cataract  and  Taptui  Rivers. 
SsAWANE,  once  over  Ohio ;  1672,  subdued  by  Iroquois ;  IJSS3  near  St  Louis  in  1820. 
Sbeastukle,  900  in  1820,  on  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia  r.,  next  beyond  the  Touitx. 
Shinikooks,  a  tribe  of  Long  Island,  about  what  is  now  South  Hampton. 
Shoshone  B,  30,000  in  1820,  on  plains  N.  Missouri ;  at  war  with  the  Blackfeet. 
Shoto,  ( WapjMtoo,)  460  in  1820,  on  Columbia  River,  opposite  mouth  of  Wallaumut. 
SicAUNiEs,  1,000  in  1820,  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rocky  Mounts.,  W.  of  the  Rapids. 
Sioux,  discovered  by  French,  1060 ;  33,000  in  1820,  St  Peter's,  Missis.,  and  Misso.  r. 
SissATONxs,  upper  portions  of  Red  r.,  of  L.  Winnipec  and  St.  Peter's,  in  1820. 

SiTIHACHA.      See  C/HITIMICHA. 

Sitka,  on  Kinc  George  III.  Islands,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  about  lat  57^  N. 
Six  Nations,  (Iroquois,)  Mohawk,  Seneca,  Onondaca,  Oneida,  Ca^ugajShawane. 
Skaddals,  on  Cataract  River,  25  m.  N.  of  the  Big  Narrows ;  200  in  1820. 
Skketsomish,  2,t)00  in  1820,  on  a  river  of  their  name  flowing  into  the  Lastaw. 
Skilloot,  on  Columbia  River,  from  Sturgeon  Island  upward ;  2^500  in  1820. 
Skitnnehoke,  or  Tuckapas,  on  Vermilion  River,  La.,  o  leagues  W.  of  N.  Iberia. 
Shokshop,  on  Columbia  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Labiche ;  800  in  1820,  in  24  dans. 
Snake.     See  Aliatans,  or  Shoshonkbs. 

Sokokik,  on  Saco  River,  Maine,  until  1725,  when  they  withdrew  to  Canada. 
SoKULK,  on  the  Columbia,  above  mouth  of  Lewis's  River;  2,400  in  1820. 
SovRiquois,  (Mikmaks,)  once  so  called  by  the  early  French. 
SouTixs,  (Gktowas,)  a  band  probablv  mistaken  for  a  tribe  by  the  French. 
SorxNNOH,  (Chopunnish,)  on  N.  side  £.  fork  of  Lewis's  River;  400  in  1820;  W.  R. 
Spokain,  on  sources  Lewis's  River,  over  a  large  tract  of  country,  W.  Rockv  Mts. 
SqcANNARoo,  on  Cataract  r.,  below  the  Skaddals;  120  in  1820;  W.  Rocky  Mts. 
Stabtans,  on  heads  Chien  r.,  with  the  Kanenavish ;  400  in  1805;  resemble  Kiawas. 
Stockbridgk,  New,  (Mohegans  and  Iroquois,)  collected  in  N.  Y.,  1786;  400  in  1820. 
Stockbridoe,  Mass.,  (Mohegans.)  settled  there  in  1734  ;  went  to  Oneida  in  1786. 
St.  John's,  (Abenakies,)  about  300  still  remain  on  that  river. 
SusquEHANNOK,  ou  W.  shorc  of  Md.  in  1607;  that  river  perpetuates  their  name. 
SvssEES,  near  sources  of  a  branch  of  the  Saskashawan,  W.  Kooky  Mountains. 
Stm ERONS,  a  numerous  race,  on  the  £.  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Tacullixs,  '*  people  who  go  upon  water;"  on  head  waters  of  Frazier's  River,  La. 
Tahsagroudie,  about  Detroit  in  1723;  probably  Tsonothouans. 
Tahuacana,  on  River  Brazos;  3  tribes;  180  m.  up;  1,200  in  1820. 
Tallahasse,  (Seminoles,)  15  in  1820,  between  Oloklikana  and  Mikasaukie. 
Tallewheana,  (Seminoles,)  210  in  1820,  on  E.  side  Flint  River,  near  the  Chehaww. 
Tamaronas,  a  tribe  of  the  Illinois;  perhaps  Peorias  afterwards. 
Tahatles,  (Seminoles,)  7  m.  above  the  Ocheeses,  and  numbered  220  in  1820. 
Tarratines,  E.  of  Pascataqua  River;  the  Nipmuks  so  called  the  Abenakies. 
Tattowhbhallts,  (Seminoles,)  130  in  1820;  since  scattered  among  other  towns. 
Tapkawats,  on  the  sources  of  'Trinity,  Brazos,  De  Dios,  and  Colorado  Rivers. 
Tawakenoe,  "  Three  Canes,"  W.  side  Brazos  r.,  200  m.  W.  of  Nacogdoches,  1804. 
Tawaws,  (Hurons,)  on  the  Mawme  in  1780,  18  m.  from  Lake  Erie. 
Telhocresse,  (Seminoles,)  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  15  m.  above  fork ;  100  in  1820. 
Tbnisaw,  once  on  tbst  river  which  flows  into  Mobile  Bay;  went  to  Red  r.  in  1765. 
Tetons,  (Sioux,)  ^*  vile  miscreants,"  on  Mississ.,  Misso.,  St.  Peter's;  <*  real  pirates." 
TioNONTATiEs,  or  DiNONDADiEs,  s  tribe  of  Hurons,  or  their  general  name. 
Tockwoghs,  one  of  the  six  tribes  on  the  Chesapeak  in  1607. 
Tmiicas,  20  warriors  in  1784,  on  Mississippi,  opp.  Point  Coup6;  once  numerous. 
TonLABAtfi,  m  nation  or  tribe  of  Texans,  said  to  be  cannibals. 
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Tonka WA|  700  in  1860,  erratic,  about  Bay  St.  Bernardo. 

ToTERos,  on  the  mountains  N.  of  the  Sapones,  in  N.  Carolina,  in  1700. 

ToTUSKETd.      See  MbRATOKS. 

TowACANiro,  or  Towoash,  one  of  three  tribes  on  the  Brazos.    See  Tahuacaha. 
TsoNONTHouAifs,  Hennepin  so  called  the  Senecas;  by  Coz,  called  Sonnontovans. 
TvKABATCHE,  on  Tallapoosie  River,  CM)  m.  above  Fort  Alabama,  in  1775. 
TuHicA,  (Mobilian,)  on  Red  River,  90  m.  above  its  mouth ;  but  30  in  1620. 
TuNxis,  (Mohegans,)  once  in  Farmington,  Conn. ;  monument  erected  to  them,  1840. 
TusHEPAHAs,  and  Ootlashoots,  5,600  in  1820,  on  Clark's  and  Missouri  Rivers. 
ToscARORA,  on  Neus  r.,  N.  Carolina,  till  1712;  a  few  now  in  Lewiston,  Niagara  r. 
Tdteloes.    See  Manooaks,  or  Mangoags. 

TuTSEEWA,  on  a  river  W.  Rocky  Mts.,  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
TwiGHTWEEs,  (Miamies,)  in  1780,  on  the  Great  Miami ;  so  called  by  the  Iroquois. 

UcHEE,  once  on  Chattanchee  r.,  4  towns ;  some  went  to  Florida,  some  west.   iv.  141. 

Uf ALLAH,  (Seminoles,)  670  in  1820, 12  m.  above  Fort  Gaines,  on  Chattahoochee  r. 

Ugaljachmutzi,  a  tribe  about  Prince  William's  Sound,  N.  W.  coast. 

UlseaiA,  on  coast  of  the  Pacific,  S.  Columbia,  beyond  the  Neekeetoos ;  150  in  1820. 

Unalachtoo,  one  of  the  three  tribes  once  composing  the  Lenna  Lenape. 

Unamies,  the  head  tribe  of  Lenna  Lenape. 

Urchaooos,  a  tribe  anciently  on  Lon^  Island,  New  York. 

UlPBAROKA,  (Minetare,)  commonly  caued  Crows. 

Waakicum,  30  m.  up  Columbia  River,  opposite  the  Cathlamats ;  400  in  1836. 

Wabin GA,  (Iroquois,)  between  W.  brancn  of  Delaware  and  Hudson  r.  B.  iii.  97,  n. 

Waco,  (Panis,)  800  in  1820,  on  Brazos  River,  24  m.  from  its  mouth. 

Wahowpums,  on  N.  branch  Columbia  River,  from  Lapage  r.  upward;  700  in  1806. 

Warp  ATONE,  (Sioux,)  rove  in  the  country  on  N.  W.  side  St  Peter's  River. 

Wahpacoota,  (Sioux?)  in  the  country  S.  W.  St.  Peter's  in  1805;  never  stationary. 

Wamesits,  (Nipmuks,)  once  on  Merrimac  River,  where  Lowell,  Mass.,  now  is. 

Wampanoag,  perhaps  the  3d  nation  in  importance  in  N.  E.  when  settled  by  the  Eng. 

Wappiros,  at  and  about  Esopus  in  1758;  also  across  the  Hudson  to  the  Minsi. 

WARANAitcoNODiifs,  supposeo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Wappings. 

Washaws,  on  Barratana  Island  in  1680,  considerable ;  1805,  at  Bay  St.  Fosh,  5  only. 

Watarons,  or  Weas.     See  Ouiatirons. 

Waterees,  once  on  the  river  of  that  name  in  S.  Carolina,  but  long  since  extinct. 

Watepareto,  on  the  Padouca  fork  of  the  Platte,  near  Rocky  Mts. ;  900  in  1820. 

Waweroks,  (Abenakies,)  once  from  Sagadahock  to  St.  Greorge  River,  in  Maine. 

Waxbaw,  once  in  S.  Carolina,  45  m.  above  Camden;  name  still  continues. 

WfcAS,  or  Waas,  (Kikapoos^  See  Ouiatarors. 

Wekisa,  (Semin.,)  250  in  1820,  W.  side  Chattahoochee,  4  m.  above  the  Cheskitaloai. 

Welch,  said  to  be  on  a  southern  branch  of  the  Missouri.    Book  i.  36,  37,  38. 

Westoes,  in  1670,  on  Ashley  and  Edisto  Rivers,  in  S.  Carolina. 

WxTEPAHATO,  wiui  the  Kiawas,  in  70  lodges  in  1805,  Padouca  fork  of  Platte  River. 

Wheelpo,  on  Clark's  River,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lastaw ;  2,500  in  1820 ;  W.  R. 

Whirlpools,  (Chikaroangas,)  so  called  from  the  place  of  their  residence. 

White,  W.  of  Mississippi  River;  mentioned  by  many  travellers.     See  Book  i.  38. 

WiOHCOMocos,  one  of  the  six  tribes  in  Virginia  in  1607,  mentioned  by  Smith. 

WiLLEWAHS,  (Chopunnish,)  500  in  1820,  on  Willewah  r.,  which  falls  into  Lewis's. 

WiRREBAOo,  on  S.  side  Lake  Michigan  until  1832 ;  Ottagamies,  &,e.    v.  141 — 143. 

Wolf,  Loups  of  the  French;  several  nations  had  tribes  so  called. 

WoKKOR,  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscaroras  in  1701 ;  long  since  extinct. 

WoLLA WALLA,  on  Columbia  r.,  from  above  Musclesbell  Rapids,  W.  Rocky  Mts. 

Wyardots,  (Hurons,)  a  great  seat  at  Sandusky  in  1780 ;  warlike. 

Wycomes,  on  the  Susquehannah  in  1648,  with  some  Oneidas,  250. 

Wtriaws,  a  small  tribe  in  N.  Carolina  in  1701. 

YamacHaw,  at  the  bluff  of  their  name  in  1732,  near  Savannah,  about  140  men. 
Yamasee,  S  border  of  S.  Carolina ;  nearly  destroyed  in  1715  by  English,    iv.  138. 
V'ahperack,  (Camanches,)  3  tribes  about  sources  Brazos,  del  Norte,  &c. ;  1817,30,000. 
Yahktoks,  in  the  plane  country  adjacent  to  E.  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Yattas^ee,  in  Louisiana,  50  m.  from  Natchitoches,  on  a  creek  falling  into  Red  r. 
Tazoos,  formerly  upon  the  river  of  their  name ,  extinct  in  1770.    iv.  25. 
T^A'BtKRTAREE,  ou  bauks  St.  Joseph*s  r.,  which  flows  into  L.  Michigan,  in  1760. 
YxHAH,  above  the  rapids  of  the  Columbia  in  1820 ;  2,800,  with  some  others. 
YxLETPoo,  (Chopunnish,)  290  in  1820,  on  Weancum  r.,  under  S.  W.  MouDtain. 
Yotricoiis,  oa  the  Pacific,  next  N.  of  the  mouth  of  Colombia  Bmr ;  700  in  i8fiM). 
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BOOK   I. 

ORIGIN,    ANTIQUITIES,    MANNERS   AND   CUSTOMS, 
&c.  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDIANS. 


O  eoold  tiieir  ancient  Ineas  rise  aftin, 

How  woaM  thejr  take  ap  Itrael't  taonting  atimia ! 

An  thou  too  fallen,  Iberia  ?  Do  we  aee 

The  robber  and  the  murUerer  weak  aa  we  ? 

Tboa,  that  bast  wasted  earth,  sod  dared  deaipim 

Alike  the  wrath  and  mercy  of  the  skies. 

Thy  pomp  is  in  the  grave,  thy  glory  laid 

Low  in  the  pits  thine  avarice  has  made. 

We  come  with  joy  from  our  eternal  rest. 

To  see  the  omreMor  in  his  turn  oppressed. 

Art  thou  the  God,  the  thunder  of  whose  hand 

Rolled  over  all  onr  desolated  land, 

Shook  principalities  and  kingdoms  down. 

And  mxde  the  mountains  tremble  at  his  frown  ? 

The  sword  shill  light  upon  thy  boasted  powers, 

And  waste  them  as  thev  wasted  ours 

*Ti«  thus  Omnipotence  his  law  fulfib, 

And  vengeance  executes  what  justice  wills.— Cowpsa 


CHAPTER  I 


Origin  cf  the  name  Indian. — Why  applied  to  the  people  found  in  America. — Aneieni 
authors  supposed  to  hare  referred  to  jimericu  in  their  writings — Theopomptis — 
Voyage  of  nanno — Diodorus  Siculus — Plato — Aristotle — Seneca. 

The  name  Indian  was  erroneously  applied  to  the  original  niao  of  America* 
by  its  first  discoverers.  The  attumpt  to  arrive  at  the  East  Indies  by  sailing 
west,  caused  the  discovery  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America  Wlien 
they  were  at  first  discovered,  Columbus^  and  many  after  him,  supposed  they 
had  arrived  at  the  eastern  shore  of  the  continent  of  India,  and  henc^  the  peo- 
ple they  found  there  were  called  Indians,  The  error  was  not  discovered  until 
tJi(;  name  had  so  obtained,  that  it  could  not  well  be  changed.  It  is  true,  that  it 
matters  but  little  to  us  by  what  name  the  indigenes  of  a  country  are  known, 
and  especially  those  of  America,  in  as  far  as  the  name  is  seldom  used  amonff 
us  l)ut  in  application  to  the  aboriginal  Americans.  But  with  the  peojile  of 
Europe  it  was  not  so  unimi)ortai)t.  Situated  l)etween  the  two  countries,  India 
and  America,  the  same  name  for  the  inhabitants  of  both  must,  at  first,  have 
produced  considerable  inconvenience,  if  not  confusion  ;  because,  in  speaking 
of  an  Indian^  no  one  would  know  whether  an  American  or  a  Zealandcr  was 
meant,  unless  by  the  context  of  the  discourse.  Therefore,  ifi  a  historical  point 
of  view,  the  error  is,  at  least,  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  that  the  name  of  the 
continent  itself  should  have  been  derived  from  Americus  instead  of  Columbui* 

*  So  named  from  Vtgputiiis  Ameriais,  a  Florcnllnc,  who  made  a  discovery  of  some  pnrt 
of  the  coast  of  South  America  iu  \499,  two  years  aAer  CeUntt  bad  explored  the  coast  of  NortJb 
America  5  but  Americus  had  the  fortune  to  confer  his  name  upon  both. 
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It  has  been  the  practice  of  almost  every  writer,  who  has  written  about  the 
primitive  inhabitants  of  a  country,  to  give  some  wild  theories  of  others,  con- 
cerning their  origin,  and  to  close  the  account  with  his  own ;  which  generally 
has  been  more  visionary,  if  possible,  than  those  of  his  predecessors.  Long, 
laborious,  and,  we  may  add,  useless  disquisitions  have  been  daily  laid  before 
the  world,  from  the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus  to  the  present  time,  to 
endeavor  to  explain  by  what  means  the  inhabitants  got  from  the  old  to  the 
new  world.  To  act,  therefore,  in  unison  with  many  of  our  predecessors,  we 
will  begin  as  far  back  as  they  have  done,  and  so  shall  commence  with  Theo- 
pompus  and  others,  from  intimations  in  whose  writings  it  is  alleged  tin;  an- 
cients had  knowledge  of  America,  and  therefore  peopled  it 

Theopompus,  a  learned  historian  and  orator,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of 
AUzander  the  Great,  in  a  book  entitled  Thaumasioj  gives  a  sort  of  dialogue 
between  Midas  the  Phiygian  and  Sikmis.  The  book  itself  is  lost,  but  Strabo 
refers  to  it,  and  ^/laniw  has  given  us  the  substance  of  the  dialogue  which  fol- 
lows. After  much  conversation,  SUenus  said  to  Midas,  that  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  were  but  islands  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  sea ;  but  that  there  was 
a  continent  situated  beyond  these,  which  was  of  immense  dimensions,  even 
without  limits ;  and  that  it  was  so  luxuriant,  as  to  produce  animals  of  prodi- 

S'ous  magnitude,  and  men  grew  to  double  the  height  of  themselves,  and  that 
ey  lived  to  a  far  greater  age  ;*  that  they  had  many  great  cities ;  and  their 
usages  and  laws  were  diflferent  from  ours ;  that  in  one  city  there  was  more 
than  a  million  of  inhabitants ;  that  gold  and  silver  were  there  in  vast  quanti- 
tie&f  This  is  but  an  abstract  from  Mliamis^s  extract,  but  contains  all  of  it  that 
can  be  said  to  refer  to  a  country  west  of  Europe  and  Africa.|  .^lian  or  .E/t- 
mius  lived  about  A.  D.  200. 

Hanno  flourished  when  the  Carthaginians  were  in  their  greatest  prosperity, 
but  the  exact  time  is  unknown.  Some  place  his  times  40,  and  others  140, 
years  before  the  founding  of  Rome,  which  would  be  about  800  years  before 
our  era,§  He  was  an  oflicer  of  great  enterprise,  having  sailed  around  and  ex- 
plored the  coast  of  Africa,  set  out  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  now  called 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  sailed  westward  30  days.  Hence  it  is  inferred  by 
many,  that  he  must  have  visited  America,  or  some  of  its  islands.  He  wrote  a 
book,  which  he  entitled  Periplus,  giving  an  account  of  his  voyages,  whicli  was 
translated  and  published  about  1533,' in  Greek.|| 

Many,  and  not  without  tolerably  good  reasons,  believe  that  an  island  or  con- 
dnent  existed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  about  this  period,  but  which  disappeared 
afterwards. 

*  Buffon  and  Rayncd  either  had  nol  read  this  story,  or  they  did  not  believe  it  to  have  been 
America  ;  for  they  taught  that  all  animals  degenerated  here.  Many  of  the  first  adventurers 
to  the  coasts  of  unknown  countries  reported  them  inhabited  by  giants.  Svnfl  wrote  GUI/user's 
Travels  to  bring  such  accounts  into  ridicule.  How  well  he  succeeded  is  evident  from  a 
comparison  of  books  of  voyages  and  travels  before  and  afler  liis  time.  Dubartas  has  tliis 
paisagc:^ 

Our  fearless  sailors,  in  far  voyas^es 
(More  led  by  gain's  hope  than  their  compasses), 
On  th'  Indian  shore  have  sometime  noted  some 
Whose  bodies  covered  two  broad  acres  room ; 
And  in  the  South  Sea  they  have  also  seen 
Some  like  high-topped  and  huge-armed  trecn  ; 
And  other  some,  wnose  monstrous  backs  did  bear 
Two  miffhty  wheels,  with  whirling  spokes,  that  were 
Much  like  the  winged  and  wide-sprcadine^  sails 
Of  any  wind-mill  turned  with  merry  gales. ' 

Divine  Weeks,  p.  117,  cd.  4to,  1G13. 


t  iElian,  Variar.  Historiar.  lib.  iii.  chap.  viii. 


ii  riveo  from  a  French  version  of  it. 
&  Encyclopaedia  Perthensis. 


I  The  best  account  of  Hanno  and  his  voyages,  with  which  we  arc  acquainted,  is  to  be 
IbuDd  in  Mariana's  Hist,  of  Spain,  vol.  i.  93,  109,  119,  122,  133,  and  150,  ed.  Paris,  1725, 
5  vols.  4u>. 
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Diodonti  Siadtts  snys  that  Bomc  '*  Phcenicians  were  cast  uj>on  a  most  fertile 
kilaiid  opposite  to  Africa.**  Of  this,  he  says,  they  kept  the  most  studied  secreoy, 
which  was  doubtless  occasioned  by  their  jealousy  of  the  advantage  Uie  discov- 
ery might  be  to  the  neighboring  nations,  and  which  tliey  wished  to  secure 
wholly  to  themselves.  Diodorus  Siculus  lived  about  100  years  before  Christ 
Islands  lying  west  of  Europe  and  Africa  are  certainly  mentioned  by  Homer 
and  Horace.  They  were  culled  JlUantides,  and  were  supposed  to  be  about 
10,000  furlongs  from  Africa.  Here  existed  tlie  i>ouis'  fahied  Elysian  fields. 
But  to  be  more  particular  with  Diodorus^  we  will  let  him  speak  for  hiniselfl 
^  After  having  fiasscd  the  islands  which  lie  beyond  the  Herculean  Strait,  we 
will  speak  of  those  which  lie  much  farther  into  tlie  ocean.  Towards  Africa, 
and  to  the  west  of  it,  is  an  immonse  island  in  the  broad  sea,  many  days'  sail 
froai  Lybia.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  its  surface  variegated  witli  mountains 
and  valleys.  Its  coasts  are  mdentetl  with  many  navigable  rivers,  and  its  iields 
sire  well  cultivated :  delicious  gardens,  and  various  kinds  of  plants  and  trees." 
He  finally  sets  it  down  as  the  finest  country  known,  where  the  inhabitants 
have  sp:icious  dwellings,  and  every  thing  in  the  greatest  plenty.  To  say  the 
\vA\si  of  this  account  of  Diodorus^  it  corr.'S]>ond8  very  well  with  that  given  of 
the  Mexicans  when  first  known  to  the  Spaniards,  but  perhaps  it  will  compare 
as  w^ell  with  the  Canaries. 

Plato's  account  has  more  weight,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  ancients.  Ho 
lived  about  400  years  before  the  Christian  era.  A  part  of  his  account  is  as 
fulhfws : — *^  In  those  first  times  [time  of  its  being  nrst  known],  the  Atlantic 
was  a  most  broad  island,  and  there  were  extant  most  powerful  kings^  in  it, 
who,  with  joint  forces,  appointed  to  occupy  Asia  and  Europe :  And  so  a  most 
grievous  war  was  carried  on ;  in  which  the  Athenians,  with  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greeks,  opposed  themselves,  and  they  became  the  conquerors. 
But  that  Atlantic  island,  by  a  flood  and  earthquake,  was  indeed  suddenly 
destroyed,  and  so  that  warlike  people  were  swallowed  up."  He  adds,  in  an- 
other place,  **  An  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  sea,  in  the  passage  to  those  straits, 
called  the  Pillars  of  Hercules^  did  exist ;  and  that  bland  was  greater  and  larger 
than  Lybia  and  Asia ;  from  which  there  was  an  easy  passage  over  to  other 
islands,  and  €com  thoss  islands  to  that  continent,  which  is  situated  out  of  that 
region."*  ** .^Vfatime  settled  in  this  island,  from  whose  son,  .^//cu,  its  name 
was  derived,  and  divided  it  among  his  ton  sons.  To  tlie  youngest  fell  the 
e\tn  mity  of  the  island,  called  Galir,  which,  in  the  language  of  die  country, 
signifies  feriiU  or  abounding  in  sheep.  The  descendants  of  Neptune  reigned 
here,  from  father  to  son,  lor  a  great  number  of  generations  in  the  order  of 
primogeniture,  during  the  space  of  1K)00  yeiu^  They  also  possessed  several 
oth*  r  irflands  ;  and,  )ui8siiig  into  Europe  and  Africa,  sulxiued  all  Lyl>ia  as  far 
as  Eifvpt,  and  nil  Europe  to  Asia  iMiiior.  At  length  the  island  sunk  under 
watr;  and  for  a  long  time  alierwunls  the  seu  tht.-realxiuts  was  full  of 
rocks  and  shtlve.s.'^f  This  nccount,  although  mixe<l  wiih  fable,  cannot,  we 
tliiiik,  be  entirely  rejected;  and  that  the  aiici.nts  had  knowledge  of  countries 
w<^<wanl  of  Europe  iip|>ears  as  plain  and  as  well  authenticated  as  any  pai>sage 
of  history  of  that  period. 

,irist'Aley  or  the  author  of  a  book  which  is  generally  attributed  to  him,| 
sp'.aks  of  an  island  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  but  the  passiig:?  savors 
soin«  thing  of  hearsjiy,  and  is  as  follows: — ^  Some  s,-iy  that,  beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  the  Cartlia«rinians  have  found  a  vrry  frrtiK?  island,  but  without 
iulmliitunts,  full  of  forests,  navig:d)le  rivers,  and  fruit  in  abundance.  It  is 
s*-\<  rul  days'  voya<re  from  the  main  land.  Som  >  (.'ardinginians,  (harnied  by 
the  t'crtiiity  of  the  country,  thought  to  marry  and  settle  there;  but  some  say 
that  tli:;  government  of  Carthage  forbid  the  set:lt;ment  U|K)n  [)ain  of  detuh, 
from  the  fear  that  it  would  incn-ase  in  power  s(»  as  to  de|)rive  the  moiher- 
country  of  her  |>osses8ions  there."     U  JlrisloUe  h»d  uttered  this  as  a  prediction, 

*  Ainirrira  known  lo  Iho  Anrionls,  10,  8vo.  lioxton,  IT73. 

\  Knryrlofjapilia  Prrilicnsiis,  art.  .Atlantis. 

X  De  miMl»il.  auscuJial.  0|»cra,  vol.  i.  Voltaire  says  of  this  l>oAk,  "  On  en  fesait  honneitf 
anx  1 'artha:^iiioiH,  «^t  ou  cila.t  uii  livrc  d'Aristotc  qnM  n'a  pas  rompose.''  Extui  sur  let 
Mmttrt  tt  Vrtpi-il  des  natioHSf  chap.  cxlv.  p.  703.  vol.  tv.  of  bis  works.  Edit.  Faiis,  1817/ 
iaSvo. 

!• 
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that  such  a  thing  woald  take  place  in  regard  to  some  future  nation,  no  one, 
perhaps,  would  have  called  him  a  false  prophet,  for  the  American  revolution 
woula  have  been  its  fulfilment  This  philosopher  lived  about  384  years  before 
Chrid. 

Seneca  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the  vulgar  era.    He  wrote  trage- 
''~~  and  in  one  of  them  occurs  this  jiasBage : — 


-"  Vcnicnt  aonis 


Saecula  aeris,  quil>us  oceaiius 
Vincula  rerum  laxet,  et  ingciis 
Pateat  tellus,  Typhis<]ue  novos 
Detcirat  orbes ;  iiec  sit  tern's 
Ultima  Tbule." 

MedeOf  Act  S.  v.  375. 

This  is  nearer  prophecy,  and  may  be  rendered  in  English  thus: — ^The 
time  will  come  when  the  ocean  will  loosen  the  chains  of  nature,  and  we  shall 
behold  a  vast  country.  A  new  Typhis  shall  discover  new  worlds:  Thide 
iball  no  longer  be  considered  the  last  country  of  the  known  world." 

Not  only  these  passages  from  the  ancient  authors  have  been  cited  and  re- 
cited by  moderns,  but  many  more,  though  less  to  the  point,  to  show  that,  iu 
•ome  way  or  other,  America  must  have  been  peopled  from  some  of  the  eastern 
continents.  Almost  every  country  has  claimed  the  honor  of  having  been  its 
first  discoverer,  and  hence  the  progenitor  of  the  Indians.  But  since  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  north,  writers  upon  the  subject  say  but  little  about  getting 
over  inhabitants  from  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  through  the  difficult  way  of  the 
Atlantic  seas  and  islands,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  pass  them  pver  the  narrow  clian- 
lids  of  the  north  in  canoes,  or  upon  the  ice.  GrotiuSj  C.  Mather,  Hubbard^  and 
after  them  Robertson^  are  glad  to  meet  with  so  easy  a  method  of  solving  u 
question  which  they  consider  as  having  puzzled  their  predecessors  so  much. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Of  modem  thenrists  upon  the  peopling  of  America — St.  Gregoru — Herrera — T. 
Morton —  WLUiainson —  Wood  —  Josseiyn  —  Thnrowgood  — Ada  r — R.  WUIinrtis —  C 
Mnther  —  Huhbard  —  Robertson  —  Smith  —  VoUaire — MitchiU  — ^'  CuUoch^lA)rd 
Kaim — Swintan —  Cabrera. 

St.  Gregory,  who  flourished  in  the  7th  century,  in  an  epistle  to  St  Clement^ 
wud  that  beyond  the  ocean  there  was  another  world.* 

Herrera  argues,  that  the  new  world  con!d  not  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients ;  and  that  what  Seneca  has  said  was  not  true.  For  that  God  had  kept 
it  hid  from  the  old  world,  giving  them  no  certain  knowlt'dgc  of  it ;  and  that, 
in  the  secrecy  and  inromprehcnsihility  of  his  providence,  he  has  been  pleased 
.to  give  it  to  the  Castiliun  nation.  That  Seneca's  prediction  (if  so  it  may  be 
considered)  was  a  false  one^  because  he  said  that  a  new  world  would  be  dis- 
covered in  the  nonh,  and  that  it  was  found  in  the  west.f  Herrera  wrote 
about  1598,1  before  which  time  little  knowledge  was^  obtained  of  Narth 
America.    This  may  account  for  his  impeachment  ofSeneca^s  prophecy. 

Thomas  Morton,  who  came  to  New  Lngland  in  1622,  published  in  1637  an 
account  of  its  natural  history,  with  much  other  curious  matter.  In  speaking 
upon  the  peopling  of  America,  he  thinks  it  altogether  out  of  the  question  to 

*  "  S  Grcfuire  sur  Pcpinlre  de  S.  CIciiieiil,  dit  que  passe  Toceaii,  il  y  a  vo  autre  moud." 
{Herrera f  1  Decade,  2.)    This  in  the  whole  passage. 

t  Ibid.  3. 

X  He  died  S7  Marrh,  1625,  at  the  age  of  about  GG  ^cars.  Hi^  name  was  Torden/laJt  Ai^nnio 
de  Herrera^-'<n\e  of  the  best  Spauisb  nislonaus.  \\\*  h'story  of  the  voyaees  to,  aiiH  settlement 
•T  America  is  very  minute,  ami  very  valuable.  Tim  orifipual  in  SfMuisb  is  very  rnre.  Acoe^ 
ttfs  traualatioo  (iuio  French)  3  v.  4lo.,  1660,  is  also  scarce  and  valuable.    It  is  ibis  we  cite. 
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sappoee  that  it  was  peopleti  by  the  Tartars  from  the  north,  because  ^  a  people, 
once  settled,  must  be  removed  by  coinpiilsion,  or  else  tempted  thereunto  in 
hopes  of  l)etter  fortunes,  upon  coniineudations  of  the  place  unto  which  they 
should  1)0  drawn  to  remove.  And  if  it  may  be  thou<^ht  that  these  people  came 
over  the  frozen  sea,  then  would  it  be  by  cotTif)iilsioii.  If  so,  then  by  whom, 
or  when?  Or  what  part  of  this  main  continent  may  be  thought  to  border 
upon  the  country  of  tlie  Tartars  ?  It  is  yet  imknown ;  and  it  in  not  like  that  a 
people  well  enouffh  at  eos?,  will,  of  their  own  accord,  undertake  to  travel  over 
a  sea  of  ice,  considering  how  many  difficulties  they  shall  encounter  with.  As, 
1st,  whether  there  be  any  land  at  the  end  of  their  unknown  way,  no  land 
Iteinjcr  in  view;  then  want  of  food  to  sustain  lif;  in  the  mean  time  u|>on  that 
sea  of  ice.  Or  how  shall  they  do  for  fuel,  to  keen  them  at  night  fron)  freezing 
to  deatli  ?  which  will  not  be  had  in  such  a  place.  Ihit  it  may  perlia))s  be 
granted,  that  the  natives  of  this  country  might  originally  come  of  the  scattered 
Trojans ;  for  after  that  Bruius,  who  was  the  fourth  from  Eneas,  \rl\  I^tium 
u|)on  the  conflict  held  with  the  Latins  (where  although  he  gave  them  a  great 
overthrow,  to  the  slaughter  of  their  grand  captain  and  many  otliei-s  of  the 
h'  roes  of  Laiium,  yet  he  held  it  n)ore  saft'iy  to  depart  unto  some  other  place 
and  fieople,  than,  by  staying,  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  unquiet  life  or  doubtful 
conquest;  which,  as  history  maketh  mention,  he  performed.)  This  people 
^-as  dispersed,  there  is  no  question,  but  the  |>eople  that  lived  with  him,  by 
reason  of  their  conversation  with  the  Grecians  and  Latins,  had  a  n)ixe<l  lan- 
giicge,  that  |)artici|)ated  of  both."*  This  is  the  main  ground  of  Moriorij  but 
he  sa^-s  much  more  upon  the  subject ;  as  that  the  similarity  of  the  Iniiguajfes 
of  the  Inilians  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  is  very  gnuit  From  the  4:xnmples  he 
givts,  we  presume  he  knew  as  little  about  the  Indian  languages  as  Dr.  Alather, 
•'l/<nr,  and  Boudinoty  who  thought  them  almost  to  cnincidi^  with  the  Hebrew. 
Though  Morion  thinks  it  very  improbable  that  the  Tartars  came  over  by  the 
north  from  Asia,  because  they  could  not  see  land  beyond  the  ice,  yet  he  finds 
no  difficulty  in  getting  them  across  the  wide  Atlantic,  although  he  allows  them 
no  compass.  That  the  Indians  have  a  Latin  origin  he  thinks  evident,  because 
he  fancied  he  heard  among  their  words  Ptuco-pan,  and  hence  thinks,  v '  hout 
doubt,  their  ancestors  were  acquainted  with  tlie  god  P(m,\ 

Dr.  fflUiamsonX  says,  ''It  can  hanlly  be  questioned  that  the  Indians  of  South 
America  are  descended  from  a  class  of  the  Hindoos,  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia."  That  they  could  not  have  come  from  the  north,  beeause  the  South 
American  Indians  are  unlike  those  of  the  north.  This  seems  to  clash  with 
the  more  rational  views  of  Father  Fenefras.^  He  writes  as  follows:  "Of  all 
the  parts  of  America  hitherto  discovered,  the  Califomians  lie  nean*st  to  Asia. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  mo<le  of  writing  in  all  the  eastern  nations.  We 
can  distinguish  between  the  characters  ol  the  Jafianese,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  Taitiu^  the  Mogul  Tartars,  and  other  nations  extending  as  far  as  the 
Bay  of  Kanischathka ;  and  learned  dissertations  on  them,  by  Mr.  Boyer,  are 
to  1m?  found  in  the  arts  of  the  imperial  academy  of  sciences  at  P«?lersl}urg. 
What  disrover}'  would  it  Ik5  to  m^r'l  with  any  of  these  ehararters,  or  others 
like  them,  among  the  American  Lidians  nearest  to  Asia!  Hut  as  to  the  Cali- 
fomians, if  ever  they  were  iiossessed  ol'  any  invention  to  perjietuate  their  me- 
moir^ they  have  entirely  lost  it;  and  all  that  is  now  found  among  them, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  some  oljscure  oral  traditions,  probably  more  and 
more  ailulterated  by  a  long  succession  of  time.  They  have  not  so  ninoh  as 
retained  any  knowledge  of  the  particular  country  from  which  they  emi- 
grated." This  is  the  account  of  one  who  lived  many  years  among  the  Indians 
of  Californi;i. 

Mr.  Htlliam  fVood,\\  who  \cf\  New  England  in  lf):33,1[  after  a  short  stay,  says, 
■*Of  their  language,  which  is  only  peculiar  to  themselves,  not  inelining  to  any 
of  the  refined  tongues:  Some  have  thought  they  might  be  of  the  dispersed 


*  New  Canaan,  hook  i,  pao^s  17  aiid  18.  t  Ibid.  18. 

I  III  his  If  i»l.  N.  Carolina,  i.  21G. 

&  Hist.  Califoniia.  i.  GO.     His  work  wa<  niihlisheH  at  Madrid,  in  1758. 
I  The  author  of  a  work  ontltled  Nnr  Eng/amrs  I'roxvect,  pnl)li4iie<l  in  Loodon,  1G34,  in 
4ln.     Ii  is  a  vrrv  rare,  aud,  iu  some  respects,  a  curious  auu  valuable  work. 
f  Prospect,  61. 
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Jew8,  because  some  of  their  words  be  near  unto  the  Hebrew ;  but  by  t)ie  same 
rule,  they  may  conclude  them  to  be  ■some  of  the  irleauingsof  all  nations,  l>e- 
cause  they  have  words  which  sound  aAer  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  other 
tonffues."* 

Mr.  John  Jossdyriy  who  resided  some  time  in  New  England,  from  the  year 
1638,  says,  "The  Mohawks  are  about  500:  their  speech  a  dialect  of  the  Tar- 
tars (as  also  is  the  Turkish  tongue).''f  In  another  work,|  he  says,  "  N.  Eng- 
land is  by  some  aHirmed  to  l)e  an  island,  bounded  on  the  north  with  the  River 
of  Canada  (so  called  from  Monsieur  Cane),  on  the  south  with  the  River  Mon- 
hegan  or  Hudson's  River,  so  called  because  he  was  the  lirst  that  discovered  it 
Some  will  have  America  to  be  aji  island,  which  out  of  question  must  nerds  be, 
if  there  he  a  north-east  passage  found  out  into  the  South  Sea.  It  contains 
1,152,400,000  acres.  The  discovery  of  the  north-west  passage  (which  lits  with- 
in the  River  of  Canada)  was  undertaken  with  the  lielp  of  some  Protestant 
Frenchmen,  which  left  Canada,  and  retired  to  Boston  about  the  year  lG(i9. 
The  north-east  people  of  America,  that  is,  N.  En<rland,  &c.,  are  judged  to  be 
Tartars,  called  Samoades,  Ix'ing  alike  in  complexion,  shape,  habit  atid  man- 
ners." We  have  given  here  a  larger  extract  than  the  immedinte  sul»j(  ct  rc- 
quired,  Iwcause  we  would  let  the  reader  enjoy  his  curiosity,  as  well  as  we 
ours,  in  seeing  how  [)eople  understood  things  in  that  day.  Barlow,  locking 
but  a  small  distance  l)eyoud  those  times,  with  great  elegance  says, — 

"  In  those  blank  periods,  where  no  man  can  irnce 
The  gleams  of  thought  thai  first  illumed  his  race, 
His  errors,  twined  uilh  science,  took  their  birth, 
And  forged  their  fellers  for  this  child  of  earth, 
And  when,  as  o(i,  he  dared  expand  his  view, 
And  work  with  nature  on  the  line  she  drew, 
Some  monster,  rendered  in  his  fears,  unmanned 
His  opening  soul,  and  marred  the  works  he  planned. 
Fear,  the  first  passion  of  his  helpless  state, 
Redoubles  all  the  woes  that  round  him  wait, 
r.locks  nature's  path,  and  sends  him  wandering  wide, 
Without  a  guardian,  and  without  a  guide.'' 

Columbiadf  ix.  137,  d»c. 

Reverend  Thomas  Thorotogood  published  a  small  quarto,  in  1G52,§  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  were  the  Jews,  who  had  been  ^  lost  in  the  world  for  the  space 
of  near  2CC0  years."  But  whoever  has  read  Jldair  or  Boudinot,  lias,  l>eside  a 
good  deal  that  is  irrational,  read  all  that  in  Thorotop^od  can  be  termed  raiiottal. 

Reverend  Ro^er  fVilUams  wo*,  at  one  timn,  as  n|)pcnrs  from  Thorowgood's 
work,||  of  the  same  oi)inion.  Being  written  to  for  his  o|)inion  of  the  origin  of 
the  nativ  s,  "he  kindly  answers  to  thos*;  letters  from  Salem  in  N.  Enir.  2Cth 
of  the  10th  month,  more  than  10  yeers  since,  in  h(bc  verhay  That  they  did 
not  come  into  America  from  the  north-e.isr,  us  some  had  imngined,  he  thought 
evi<lent  for  these  reasons:  1.  their  ancestoi*s  affirm  they  came  liotn  the  j-otith- 
West,  and  n*ttirn  thtnce  when  they  dio :  2.  because  they  "separate  th*  ir  wo- 
men in  a  little  wigwam  by  thfinw^lves  in  their  lemhiine  seas-ons:"  and  li.  "be- 
side their  go<l  KvUnnd  to  the  S.  West,  they  hold  that  J^anamina%ni%  (a  god 
over  head)  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth  ;  end  some  tast  of  i;fiinity  with 
the  Hebrew  1  have  found." 

Doctor  Cotton  Mathtr  is  an  author  of  such  singular  qualities,  that  we  almost 
hesitate  to  name  him,  lest  we  l>e  thought  withotit  seriousness  in  so  weighty  a 
matter.  But  w<^  will  assure  the  reader,  that  he  is  an  author  with  wl;rm  we 
would  in  no  wise  part;  and  if  souk  times  we  appear  not  serious  in  our  intro- 
duction of  him,  what  is  of  more  importance,  we  Indieve  him  nally  to  l»e  so. 
And  we  are  perstuuled  that  we  should  not  be  pardoned  did  we  not  allow  him 
to  speak  u|>on  the  matter  before  us. 

•  Ibid.  112.  cd.  17G4. 

t  His  arrounl  of  two  voyages  to  New  England,  printetl  London,  1G73,  page  124. 

X  New  Ent^land  Rarities,  4.  b,  priotcd  I^ondon,  1G72. 

4  Its  title  commences,  "  Digitus  Dei :  New  DisccreritSf  fcHh  sure  ArgumerUs  to  prove"  6lc. 

"f  l*agirs  6  an<l  fi. 

I  OttamUloufit  is  %od  in  Delaware^— //«ciarf/c2er. 
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He  says,  <*  It  should  not  pass  without  remark,  that  three  most  memomble 
things  which  have  borne  a  very  great  aspect  ufM)n  human  affairs^  did,  near  the 
same  time,  namely,  at  the  conchision  of  the  Jifteenthf  and  the  lieginning  of  the 
surteenihj  century,  arise  unto  the  world :  the  finit  was  the  Rtsurrtdwn  ^f 
Uterature;  the  second  was  the  opening  of  America;  the  thirl  was  the 
Reformtdion  of  Religion,'*^  Thus  far  we  have  an  iustnictive  view  of  tlie  sub- 
ject, calculated  to  lead  to  the  couclusion  tliat,  in  the  dark  ages,  when  literature 
was  neglected  and  forgotten,  discoveries  might  have  been  also,  and  hence  the 
knowledge  of  America  lost  for  a  time.  The  reader  must  now  summon  his 
gravity.  *' But,"  tliis  author  continues, ''as  probably  the  Z>eoi/,  seducing  the 
first  inhabitants  of  America  into  it,  therein  aimed  at  ttie  having  of  tliem  and 
their  posterity  out  of  the  sound  of  the  silver  trumpets  of  the  gospel,  then  to  be 
beard  through  the  Roman  empire.*  If  the  Devil  had  anv  expectation,  that,  by 
the  peopling  of  America,  he  should  utterly  deprive  any  (Europeans  of  the  two 
benefits,  literature  and  religion,  which  dawned  upon  tlie  miserable  world,  (one 
just  fre/bre,  the  other  just  t^UrA  the  first  famed  navigation  hither,  'tis  to  be 
hope<i  he  will  be  disappomted  of  that  exfiectation.^f  The  learned  doctor, 
having  forgotten  what  he  had  written  in  his  first  book,  or  wishing  to  inculcate 
his  doctrine  more  firmly,  nearly  repeats  a  passage  which  he  had  at  first  given, 
in  a  distant  part  of  his  work  ;  (  but,  there  being  considerable  addition,  we  re- 
cite it :  *^  The  natives  of  the  country  now  possessed  bv  the  Newenglanden, 
h<id  been  forlorn  and  wretched  heathen  ever  since  their  rirst  herding  here ;  and 
though  we  know  not  when  or  hmo  these  Indians  first  became  inhabitants  of 
tliis  rnighty  continent,  yet  we  may  guess  that  probably  the  Devil  decoyed  those 
miserable  salvages  hither,  in  hopes  that  the  gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
would  never  come  here  to  destroy  or  disturb  his  absolute  empire  over  them. 
But  our  Eliot  was  in  such  ill  terms  with  the  Devil,  as  to  alarm  him  with 
sounding  the  silver  trumpets  of  heaven  in  his  territories,  and  make  some  noble 
and  zealous  attempts  towanls  outing  him  of  ancient  possessions  here.  There 
were,  1  think,  20  several  nations  (if  I  may  call  them  8o)of  Indians  upon  that 
spot  of  ground  which  fell  under  the  influence  of  our  Three  United  Colonies; 
and  our  Eliot  was  willing  to  rescue  as  many  of  them  as  he  could  from  that 
old  usurping  landlord  of  America,  who  is,  fry  the  tvrath  of  God,  the  prince  »f 
tliis  world."  In  several  places  he  is  decided  in  the  opinion  that  Indians  are 
Srvthians,  and  is  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  on  meeting  with  this  passage  of 
Julius  Cfesar:  **  DiMcilius  Invenire  quam  interficere,"  which  he  thus  renders, 
*'  It  is  harder  to  find  them  than  to  fod  them."  At  least,  tl)is  is  a  happy  appli- 
cation of  the  passage.  Ctrsar  was  speaking  of  the  Scythians,  and  our  histo- 
rian applies  the  passage  in  speaking  of  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and 
tiKfir  a<rility  in  hiding  tlieinsclves  from  pursuit.^^  Doctor  Mather  wrote  at  the 
clo-se  of  the  seventeenth  centniy,  and  his  famous  book,  Magnolia  Christi 
Jlmeriatnn,  was  published  in  1702. 

.^i'iair,  who  resided  40  years  (he  says)  among  the  southern  Indians,  pn^vi- 
ous  to  1775,  published  a  huge  quarto  upon  their  origin,  history,  &c.  He  tor- 
tum^  every  custom  and  usage  into  a  like  one  of  the  Jews,  and  almost  every 
won!  in  their  language  into  a  Ilebn*w  one  of  the  same  meaning. 

Doctor  Boudinot,  in  his  book  called  "The  Star  in  the  West,"  has  followed 
up  the  theory  of  Adair,  with  such  certainty,  as  he  thinks,  as  that  the  "long  ^ 
lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel "  are  clearly  idcntitied  in  the  American  Indians.   Such  y^ 


*  Thi>.  \%c  apprehcml,  is  not  entirely  origjiiial  willi  our  author,  but  borders  uiK)n  riajij'arism. 
II ''!■-</.  thf  celobrated  author  of  the  "  Simple  Cobhr  of  A^srawam,'^  says  o!  the  Irish, 
'•  Thc^e  Irinh  (anrieutly  calleH  anthropophagi,  uian-cators)  have  a  tradition  ainons:  them,  that 
Ik-hen  the  Devil  showed  our  Saviour  all  the  kin«^doins  of  the  earth,  an<l  their  jE^lory,  that  he 
woulH  not  .>how  him  Ireland,  but  re.Mjrved  it  lor  himself.  It  is,  f)rol>ablv.  true ;  for  he  hath 
kept  it  ever  sinre  for  his  ov^-n  |)eculiar:  ihe  old  fox  foresaw  it  would  ecKp'^e  the  calory  of  all 
ilie  rest :  he  ihoun^t  it  wisdom  to  keep  the  land  for  a  Ho^jsranLH  for  his  unclean  spirit-*  employed 
in  ihi>  hemisphere,  and  the  people  to  do  his  son  and  heir  (the  Pope)  that  service  for  which 
IjnHs  the  XI  kepi  hin  Bnrbor  Oliver,  which  makes  them  so  bloodthirsty." — Si/nj^le  Cohler, 
86,  87  Why  so  much  e^ll  is  poured  out  upon  the  poor  Irish,  we  cannot  .sati>factorily  account. 
The  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  the  lime  of  Cronucell  will  explain  a  part,  if  not  the  whoir, 
of  the  enigma.  He  was  the  first  minister  of  Ipswich,  Massachusetts,  but  was  born  and  died 
m  Englaad. 

f  Magnalia  Christ.  Amer.  b.  i.  %  Ibid.  b.  iii.  ^  Sec  M agnalia,  b.  viL 
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theories  have  gained  many  supporters.  It  is  of  much  higher  antiquity  than 
Mair,  and  was  treated  as  such  visionary  speculations  should  be  by  authors  as 
&r  back  as  the  historian  Hubbard^  who  wrote  about  1G80,  and  has  this  ainoug 
other  passages:  ^If  any  observation  l)e  niude  of  their  manners  and  disposi- 
tions, it's  easier  to  say  from  what  nations  they  did  not,  than  from  wliom  they 
did,  derive  their  original.  Doubtless  their  conjecture  who  fancy  them  to  be 
descended  from  the  ten  tribes  of  the  Israelites,  earned  captive  by  Salamaneser 
and  Esarkaddon,  hath  the  least  show  of  reason  of  any  other,  there  being  no 
footsteps  to  l>e  observed  of  their  propinquity  to  them  more  than  to  any  other  of 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  either  as  to  their  language  or  manners.'**  This  author 
was  one  of  the  best  historians  of  his  times ;  and,  generally,  he  writes  with  as 
much  discernment  upon  otlier  matters  as  upon  this. 

That  because  the  natives  of  one  country  and  those  of  another,  and  each  un- 
known to  the  other,  Imve  sonic  customs  and  practices  in  conniion,  it  has  been 
urged  by  some,  and  not  a  few,  that  they  must  have  had  a  common  origin  ;  but 
this,  in  our  apprehension,  does  not  necessarily  follow.  Who  will  pretend  that 
different  people,  when  placed  under  shnilar  circumstances,  will  not  have  simi- 
lar wants,  and  hence  shnilar  actions?  that  like  wants  will  not  prompt  like  ex- 
ertions? and  like  causi^s  produce  not  like  effects?  This  mode  of  reai^oning 
we  think  sufficient  to  show,  that,  although  the  Indians  may  have  some  customs 
in  common  with  the  Scythians,  the  Tartars,  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Welsh,  and 
indeed  every  other  nation,  still,  the  former,  for  any  reason  we  con  see  to  the 
contrary,  have  as  good  right  to  claim  to  themselves  priority  of  origin  as  either 
or  all  of  the  latter. 

Doctor  Robertson  should  have  proved  that  people  of  color  produce  others 
of  no  color,  and  the  contrary,  before  he  said,  ^*  We  know  with  infallible 
certainty,  that  all  the  human  race  spring  fi-om  the  same  source,*'!  meaning 
Main,  He  founds  this  broad  assertion  upon  the  false  notion  that,  to  admit 
any  other  would  be  an  inroad  upon  the  verity  of  the  holy  Scriptun^s.  Now, 
in  our  view  of  the  subject,  we  leave  them  equally  inviolate  in  assuming  a  very 
different  ground;}  namely,  that  all  habitable  parts  of  the  world  may  have  been 
peopled  at  the  same  time,  and  by  different  races  of  men.  That  it  is  so  peo- 
pled, we  know :  that  it  was  so  peopled  as  far  back  as  we  have  any  account, 
we  see  no  reason  to  dislielieve.  Hence,  when  it  was  not  so  is  as  futile  to 
inquire,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  space. 
When  a  new  country  was  discovered,  much  inquiry  was  made  to  ascertain 
fh>m  whence  came  the  inhabitants  found  upon  it — not  even  asking  whence 
came  the  other  animals.  The  answer  to  us  is  plain.  Man,  the  other  animals, 
trees  and  plants  of  every  kind,  were  placed  there  by  the  supreme  directing 
hand,  which  carries  on  every  operation  of  nature  by  fixed  and  undevinting 
laws.  This,  it  must  be  plain  to  every  reader,  is,  at  least,  as  reconcilable  to  the 
Bible  history  as  the  theory  of  Robertson^  which  is  that  of^  GrotitiSf  and  all  those 
who  have  followed  them. 

When  it  has  been  given  in,  at  least  by  all  who  have  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  climate  does  not  change  the  complexion  of  the  human  race,  to  hold 
up  the  idea  still  tliat  all  must  have  sprung  from  the  same  source,  (•^dam,)  only 
reminds  us  of  our  grandmothers,  who  to  this  day  laugh  at  us  when  we  tell 
them  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Who,  we  ask,  will  arsue  that  the  negro 
changes  his  color  by  living  among  us,  or  by  changing  his  latitude?  Who 
have  ever  become  negroes  by  living  in  thoir  country,  or  among  them  ?  Has  the 
Indian  ever  changed  his  complexion  by  livinc  in  London  ?  Do  those  change 
which  adopt  our  manners  and  customs,  and  are  sm-rounded  by  us?  Until 
these  questions  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  we  discard  altogether  that 
unitarian  system  of  peopling  tlie  world.  We  would  indeed  prefer  OtrnTs 
method : — 

"  Poncre  duritiem  coppero,  suumque  rigorem  ; 
Molliric^ue  mora,  mollilaque  clucere  formam. 
Mox  ubi  crevcrunt,  oaturaque  mitior  Ulis 
Cootigit,"  6lc.  6lc. 

M(ftamor.  lib  i.  fab.  xi. 

•  Hist.  New  England,  27.  t  Hist.  Aintrira.  l>ook  iv. 

X  Why  talk  of  a  theory's  clashing  with  hnly  writ,  and  say  notliiug  of  the  ceriainty  of  the 
•atoces  of  geography,  astrouomy,  geology,  «c.  t 
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That  i8»  Deueation  and  Pynha  peHbrmed  the  office  bj  travellinff  over  the 
eouDtry  and  pickinff  up  stones,  wblcb,  as  tbey  cast  them  over  their  headi^ 
became  young  peofHe  as  they  struck  the  earth. 

We  mean  not  to  be  understood  that  the  exterior  of  the  skin  of  people  is  not 
changed  by  cHmate,  for  this  is  very  evident;  but  that  the  children  of  persons 
wouM  be  any  lighter  or  darker,  whose  residence  is  in  a  climate  different  from 
that  in  which  they  were  bom,  is  what  we  deny,  as  in  the  former  case.  As 
astonishinff  as  it  may  appear  to  the  succinct  reasoner,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
Dr.  Samua  Stanhope  Smdh  has  put  forth  an  octavo  book  of  more  than  400 
pages  to  prove  the  unity,  as  he  expresses  it,  *  of  the  human  race,'  that  is,  that 
all  were  originally  descended  from  one  man.  His  reasoning  is  of  this  tenor : 
''The  American  and  European  sailor  reside  equally  at  the  pole,  and  under  the 
equator.**  Then,  in  a  triumphant  air,  he  demandis — **  Why  then  should  we, 
without  necessity,  assume  the  hypothesis  that  originally  there  existed  different 
apecies  of  the  hunoan  kind  ?  **  *  What  kind  of  argument  is  contained  here  we 
leave  the  reader  to  make  out ;  and  again,  when  ne  would  prove  that  all  the 
human  family  are  of  the  same  tribe,  he  says  that  negro  slaves  at  the  south, 
who  live  in  white  families,  are  gradually  found  to  conform  in  features  to  the 
whites  with  whom  they  live !  f  Astonishing !  and  we  wonder  who,  if  any, 
knew  this,  beside  the  author.  Again,  and  we  have  done  with  our  extraordi- 
nary phibsopher.  Ho  is  positive  that  deformed  or  disfigured  persons  will,  in 
process  of  time,  produce  offspring  marked  in  the  same  way.  That  is,  if  a 
nian  practise  flattening  his  nose,  his  ofispring  will  have  a  flatter  nose  than  he 
would  have  had,  had  his  progenitor  not  flattened  his ;  and  so,  if  this  offspring 
repeat  the  process,  his  of&pring  will  have  a  less  prominent  nose ;  and  so  on, 
until  the  nose  be  driven  entirely  off  the  fiice !  la  this,  certainly,  our  author 
has  taken  quite  a  roundabout  way  to  vanquish  or  put  to  flight  a  nose.  We 
wish  he  could  tell  us  how  many  ages  or  generations  it  would  take  to  make 
this  formidable  conquest  Now,  for  any  reason  we  can  see  to  the  contrary,  it 
would  be  a  much  less  tedious  business  to  cut  off  a  member  at  once,  and  thus 
•ecoinpliah  the  object  in  a  short  period ;  for  to  wait  several  generations  for 
n  fesbion  seems  abeurd  in  the  extreme.  A  man  must  be  monstrously  blind 
to  his  prejudice^  to  maintain  a  doctrine  like  this.  As  weU  might  he  argue 
that  colts  would  be  tailless  because  it  has  long  been  the  practice  to  shorten 
the  tail!>  of  horses,  of  both  sexes ;  but  we  have  never  heard  that  colts*  tails  are 
in  tho  least  affected  by  this  practice  which  has  been  performrHi  on  the  horse 
so  long,  t  Certainly,  if  ever,  we  should  think  it  lime  to  discover  something 
of  it !  Nor  have  we  ever  heard  that  a  female  child  has  ever  been  born  with 
its  ears  Iwred,  although  its  ancestors  have  endured  the  painful  operation  for 
mtxny  irenerations— -end  here  we  shall  close  our  examination  of  Mr.  Smithes 
400  pag^H.  § 

People  d  liglit  in  new  theories,  and  often  hazard  a  tolerable  reputation  for 
the  •'ake  of  exhihitin<r  their  tihilities  u|>on  a  subj-^rt  on  which  they  hav<^  very 
vogue,  or  no  clear  conceptions.  Hnd  Dr.  Smith  read  the  writinjrs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  he  could  hardly  hnve  advanced  such  absurd  opiniors  as  we 
have  before  noticed;  if^  indeed,  he  were  possessed  of  a  sme  m';nd.  Dr. 
Brown  WHS  of  the  age  previous  to  that  in  whiith  Buffon  Iv  d.  In  spenking 
of  cf»nif»l»'xion,  he  says,  "If  the  fer\'or  of  the  sun  were  the  soe  cans  ^  ler^o^ 
in  F^tliiopia,  or  any  laud  of  negroes,  it  were  also  reasoiial)le  that  iuhihirants 
of  tilt*  same  latitude,  8uhj"rte(l  unto  the  smie  vicinity  of  tl.e  sun,  the  same 
diMri:a1  arch  and  direction  of  its  mys,  should  also  pnrtike  of  i\\'.^  wwv.e  hue 
and  complexion,  wh<ch,  notwithstanding,  they  do  not.  For  the  iiih  ihitants 
of  the  srime  latitude  in  Asia  are  of  a  difTerent  complexion,  as  nro  the  inhahit- 
ants  f»f  Cambogi-i  and  Java;  insomuch  that  some  conceive  the  ne«rro  is 
pro|)erly  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  that  those  places  in  Asia,  iidiabited  now  hy 

•  Sm  III  on  Complexion,  N.  Pnin<5wick,  N.  J.  1810.  p.  11.  t  Thid.  170,  171. 

t  Th  •  author  plea'ls  not  f^t'iVy  to  ihe  charge  of  plneparium  ;  for  il  wns  not  until  nomo  months 
after  ih"?  ipxt  wa«  wrillrn,  ihnl  he  knew  that  ev«»n  ihis  i<loa  linH  orrurrwt  lo  any  one.  lie  has 
SBre  rf  aH  an  extract  very  similar,  in  Dr.  Lawrrnce's  valu.iMc  Leclurrs  on  Z»M»logy,  Aw. 

f  On  reflection,  we  have  thought  our  remarks  mlhcr  poiutcd,  as  Mr.  Smith  is  Dot  a  liviog 
asilior ;  but  inrbai  called  ibem  forth  must  be  llMir  apology. 
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Moore,  are  but  the  intrusions  of  negroes,  arriving  firet  from  Africa,  as  we 
generally  conc^five  of  Madagascar,  and  the  adjoining  islands,  who  retain  the 
same  complexion  unto  this  day.  But  this  defect  [of  latitude  upon  complex- 
ion] is  more  remarkable  in  America,  which,  although  subjected  unto  both  the 
tropics,  yet  are  not  the  inhnbitauts  black  between,  or  near,  or  under  either : 
neither  to  the  southward  in  Brazil,  Chili,  or  Peru  ;  nor  yet  to  the  northward 
in  Hispanio!a,  Castilia,  del  Oro,  or  Nicaragua.  And  although  in  many  parts 
thereof,  there  be  at  present,  swarn)s  of  negroes,  serving  under  the  Spaniard, 
yet  were  they  all  transpoited  from  Africa,  since  the  discovery  of  Columbus, 
and  aro  not  indigenous,  or  proper  natives  of  America."* 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  200  years  before  Dr.  Smith  wrote,  the  notion  that 
situation  of  place  affected  materially  the  color  of  the  human  species,  was 
very  justly  set  down  among  the  "vulgar  and  common  errors"  of  the  times. 

Another  theory,  almost  as  wild,  and  quite  as  ridiculous,  respecting  the 
animals  of  America,  as  that  advanced  by  Dr.  iS.  S.  Smith,  seems  here  to  pre- 
sent itself.  We  have  reference  to  the  well-known  assertions  of  Buffon  and 
Jlaifn(U,\  two  philosophers,  who  were  an  honor  to  the  times  of  Franklin, 
which  are,  that  man  and  other  animals  in  America  degenerate.  |  This  has 
been  met  in  such  a  masterly  manner  by  Mr.  Jefferson,^  that  to  repeat  any 
thing  here  would  be  entirely  out  of  place,  since  it  has  been  so  often  (*opied 
into  works  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  may  even  be  found  in  some  of 
the  best  English  Encyclopaedias.  |l 

Smith  IT  do;  s  not  deal  fairly  witn  a  passage  of  Voltmre,  relating  to  the  peo- 
pling of  America ;  as  he  takes  only  a  part  of  a  sentence  to  comment  upon, 
rerhaps  he  thought  it  as  much  as  he  was  capable  of  managing.**  The  com- 
plete sentence  to  which  we  refer  we  translate  as  follows : — "  There  are  found 
men  and  animals  all  over  the  habitable  earth :  who  has  put  them  upon  it  ? 
We  have  already  said,  it  is  he  who  has  made  the  grass  grow  in  the  fields ; 
and  we  sliou'd  be  no  n)ore  surprised  to  find  in  America  men,  than  we  should 
to  find  flies."  If  We  con  discover  no  contradiction  I  etween  this  pai^sage  and 
another  in  a  distant  part  of  the  same  work  ;  and  which  seems  more  luce  the 
passage  Mr.  Smith  has  cited : — "  Some  do  not  wish  to  believe  that  the  cater- 
pillars and  the  snails  of  one  part  of  the  world  should  be  originally  from  an- 
other pai-t :  whr^refore  be  rstoi.ished,  then,  that  there  should  be  in  America 
some  kinds  of  animals,  an  I  some  races  of  men  like  our  own  ?"  tt 

VoUaire  has  written  upon  the  subject  in  a  mrnner  that  will  a-lwa}^  be 
attracting,  howi  ver  nmch  or  litt'e  eredenco  may  be  allowed  to  what  he  has 
writt:^n.  We  will,  iheie'br?,  exiraet  an  entire  article  wherein  he  engaffrs 
more  profeas  d!y  upon  'he  ques  ion  than  in  other  parts  of  his  works,  in  which 
he  has  rather  inc'dent.Jly  spoken  rpon  it.  The  chnp'er  is  as  follows  :§§  — 
"Since  rrmny  fail  not  to  make  systems  upon  the  manner  in  which  America 
has  been  fieoj)!  d,  it  i<  1  *ft  on'y  for  us  to  any,  that  he  who  created  flies  in 
those  rpgious,  created  man  there  ?  l-o.     However  plea^-ant  it  may  he  to  dis- 

Iiute,  it  cannot  be  ('en  ed  that  tlie  Supreme  B«*ing,  who  lives  in  all  nature,  ||n 
las  creator!  nbiut  the  48°  two-legired  aiiim'  Is  without  f  alhers,  the  color  of 
whos?  Mn  is  a  mixture  of  white  and  carnation,  with  long  beat  ds  approaching 
to  red  ;  about  the  liue,  in  Afi  ica  and  its  islands,  negroes  without  beards  ;  and 

•  •'  PseuJodo.iia  Epidnnfca  :  or  Tiiqu'iries  into  very  many  Received  Trnenis,  anri  common- 
ly rei"eive<l  Tniilis;  logeiher  wiih  lli#»  Kkligiu  Medici.  By  TVtomas  Brown,  Kt.  M.  D." 
Page  373,  6  edition,  4to.     I.oii<ton,  in72. 

t  Af\er  speaking*  of  the  eflfecl  of  ihe  rlimate  of  the  old  world  in  producing  man  and  other 
auimnis  in  perfection,  he  Mdds,  "Comhien,  au  contraire,  la  nature  parolt  avoir  n^eligr^ 
Donvcau  mond  !  f  .en  hommoA  y  sonl  moins  forlg,  moins  courageiix  ;  sans  barbe  el  sans  poil," 
iic^Hisfmre  Pliihs.  df»  dnur  Fndfi,  viii.  210.     Ed.  Geneva.  1781.  12  vols.  8vo. 

X  Vo/tai re  t\oen  nol  say  quite  a5(  much,  but  says  this: — ^"  La  nature  enfin  avail  donne  aux 
Amcricancs  beauconp  moins  d'induslrie  qu'aux  homme^  de  I'ancien  monde.  Toutes  ces  causes 
ensemble  onl  pu  nuire  beaucoup  k  la  population."^ CEwrrw,  iv.  19.]  This  is,  however,  only 
in  reference  to  the  Indians. 

&  In  his  Notes  on  Vir^nia,  Qner.  vii.  {)  Perthensis,  i.  fi57.  (Art.  Amfr.  ^  38.) 

TT  Fffimne/  f^mWi.  who  publinhed  a  history  of  New  Jerjey,  in  17(»5,  printed  at  Rurlins:ton. 

^  See  Hist.  N.  J.  8.        H  R^^ai  sur  les'Mopum  et  rEsprit  des  NaUons.    (CEuvres,  iv.  18.) 

tX  Ibid.  708.  «^  CEuvres.  t.  vii.  197,  196. 

n  Will  the  reader  of  this  eaU  Fo^taire  an  atheisl  f 
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in  the  same  latitude,  other  negroes  with  beards,  some  of  them  having  wool 
and  some  hair  on  their  heads ;  and  among  them  other  animals  quite  white, 
baying  neither  hair  nor  wool,  but  a  kind  of  white  silk.  It  does  not  verj 
clearly  appear  what  should  have  prevented  €rod  from  placing  on  another 
continent  animals  of  the  same  species,  of  a  copper  color,  in  the  same  latitude 
in  which,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  they  are  found  black ;  or  even  from  making  them 
without  beards  in  the  veiv  same  latitude#i  which  others  possess  them.  To 
what  lengths  are  we  earned  by  the  rage  for  systems  joined  with  the  tyranny 
of  preju£ce!  We  see  these  animals;  it  is  apeed  that  God  has  had  tKe 
power  to  place  them  where  they  are ;  yet  it  is  not  agreed  that  he  has  so 
placed  them.  The  same  persons  who  readily  admit  that  the  beavers  of  Canada 
are  of  Canadian  origin,  assert  that  the  men  must  have  come  there  in  boats, 
and  that  Mexico  must  have  been  peopled  by  some  of  the  descendants  of 
Magog.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that,  if  there  be  men  in  the  moon,  they 
must  have  been  taken  there  by  Molpho  on  his  hip|K>griff,  when  he  went  to 
fetch  RoUauPt  senses,  which  were  corked  up  in  a  bottle.  If  America  had 
been  discovered  in  his  time,  and  there  had  then  been  men  in  Europe  sygten^ 
ofur  enough  to  have  advanced,  with  the  Jesuit  Lafitau,*  that  the  CanbbeiM 
descended  from  the  inhabitants  of  Caria,  and  the  Hurons  from  the  Jews,  he 
would  have  done  well  to  have  brought  back  the  bottle  containing  the  wits  of 
these  reasoners,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  found  in  the  moon,  alona 
with  those  of  Angdica^s  lover.  The  first  thing  done  when  an  inhabited  island 
is  discovered  in  uie  Indian  Ocean,  or  in  the  ^uth  Sea,  is  to  inquire.  Whence 
came  these  people  ?  but  as  for  the  trees  and  the  tortoises,  ihty  are,  without 
any  hesitation,  pronounced  to  be  indigenous ;  as  if  it  were  more  difficult  for 
nature  to  make  men  than  to  make  tortoises.  One  thine,  however,  which 
•eems  to  countenance  this  system,  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  an  island  in  the 
eastern  or  western  ocean,  which  does  not  contain  jugglers,  quacks,  knaves, 
and  fools.  This,  it  is  probable,  gave  rise  to  the  opimon,  that  these  animab 
are  of  the  same  race  with  ourselves." 

Some  account  of  what  the  Indians  themselves  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  their  origin  may  be  very  naturally  looked  for  m  this  place.  Their  notions 
in  thu«  respect  can  no  more  be  relied  upon  than  the  (kbled  stories  of  the  gods 
in  ancient  mythology.  Indeed,  their  accounts  of  primitive  inhabitants  do  not 
agree  beyond  their  own  neighborhood,  and  often  disagree  with  themselves  at 
difllerent  times.  Some  say  their  ancestors  came  fVom  the  north,  others  from 
the  north-west,  others  from  the  east,  and  others  from  the  west ;  som^  from 
tlie  regions  of  the  air,  and  some  from  under  the  eanh.  Hence  to  raise  any 
theory  upon  any  thing  coming  from  them  upon  the  snbjf^ct,  would  show 
only  that  the  theorist  himself  was  as  ignorant  as  his  informants.  We  might 
as  well  ask  the  forest  trens  how  they  came  planted  upon  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow.  Not  that  the  Indians  are  unintelligent  in  other  affairs,  any  further 
than  the  necessary  consequence  growing  out  of  their  situation  implies ;  nor 
are  they  less  so  than  many  who  have  written  upon  their  history. 

"  In  one  grave  maxim  lot  us  all  agree — 
Nature  ne'er  m(*ant  her  secrets  shonld  be  found, 
And  mau's  a  riddle,  which  man  can't  expound  !  " 

Paine' s  Ruling  Passion. 

The  different  notions  of  the  Indians  will  be  best  gathered  from  their  lives 
in  their  proper  places  in  the  following  work. 

Dr.  S.  L.  MiUhUl^  of  Now  York,  a  man  who  wrote  leamotlly,  if  not  wisely, 
on  almost  every  subject,  has,  in  his  opinion,  like  hundreds  before  him,  set  the 
peat  question,  Ho%o  was  Jimerica  peopled  f  at  rest  ifo  has  no  douht  hut  the 
Indians,  in  the  first  place,  are  of  tlie  same  color  ori^inallv  as  the  north-eastern 
nations  of  Asia,  and  hence  sprung  from  them.  What  time  he  settles  them  in 
the  country  he  docs  not  tell  us,  hut  gets  them  into  Greenland  about  the  year  8 
or  900.  Thinks  he  saw  the  Scandinavians  as  far  as  the  shores  of  the  St 
Lawjence,  but  what  time  this  was  he  does  not  say.    He  must  of  course  make 

*  He  wrote  a  history  of  ibe  savages  of  America,  and  maintaioed  that  the  Caribbee  huH 
goage  was  radically  UeKraw. 
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tliese  people  the  builders  of  the  mounds  scattered  all  over  the  western  coun- 
try. Afler  all,  we  apprehend  the  doctor  would  have  short  time  for  his  emi- 
crants  to  do  all  that  nature  and  art  have  done  touching  these  matters.  In  the 
nrst  place,  it  is  evident  that  many  ages  passed  away  from  the  time  these 
tumuli  were  begun  until  they  were  fintshed :  2d,  a  multitude  of  ages  must 
have  pa&sed  since  the  use  for  which  they  were  reared  has  been  known  ;  for 
trees  of  the  age  of  200  yeai-s  grow  ipom  the  ruins  of  others  which  must  have 
had  as  great  age :  and,  3d,  no  Indian  nation  or  tribe  has  the  least  tradition 
concerning  them.*  This  could  not  have  happened  had  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  Indians  been  the  erectors  of  them,  in  the  nature  of  things.! 

The  observation  of  an  author  in  Dr.  /2ee«'«  Encyclopedia,  |  although  saying 
no  more  than  has  been  already  said  in  our  synopsis,  is,  nevertheless,  so  happy, 
that  we  should  not  feel  clear  to  omit  it : — **  As  to  those  who  pretend  that  the 
human  race  has  only  of  late  found  its  way  into  America,  by  crossing  the  sea 
at  Kamschatka,  or  tne  Straits  of  Tschutski,  either  upon  the  fields  of  ice  or  in 
canoes,  they  do  not  consider  that  this  opinion,  besides  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  of  comprehension,  has  not  the  least  tendency  to  diminish  the  prodi- 
gy;  for  it  would  be  surprising  indeed  that  one  half  of  our  planet  should  have 
remained  without  inhabitants  during  thousands  of  years,  while  the  other  half 
was  peopled.  What  rendei*s  this  opinion  less  probable  is,  that  America  is 
supposed  in  it  to  have  had  animals,  since  we  cannot  bring  those  species  of 
anuuals  from  the  old  world  which  do  not  exist  in  it,  as  those  of  the  tapir,  the 
glama,  and  the  tajactu.  Neither  can  we  admit  of  the  recent  organization  of 
matter  for  the  western  hemisphere ;  because,  independently  of  the  accumu- 
lated difficulties  in  this  hypothesis,  and  which  can  by  no  means  be  solved, 
we  shall  observe,  that  the  fossil  bones  discovered  in  so  many  parts  of  Ameri- 
ca, and  at  such  small  depths,  prove  that  certain  species  of  animals,  so  far  from 
having  been  recently  organized,  have  been  annihilated  a  long  while  ago.** 

Before  we  had  known,  that,  if  we  were  in  error,  it  was  in  tlie  company  of 
philosophers,  such  as  we  have  in  this  chapter  introduced  to  our  readers,  we 
lelt  a  hesitancy  in  avowing  our  opinions  upon  a  matter  of  so  great  moment 
But,  afler  all,  as  it  is  only  matter  of  honest  opinion,  no  one  should  be  intoler- 
ant, although  he  may  be  allowed  to  make  himself  and  even  his  friends  merry 
at  our  ex[)ense.  When,  in  the  days  of  Chrysostom^  some  ventured  to  assert  their 
opinions  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  that  learned  father  ^did  laugh  at  theni.''§ 
And,  when  science  shall  have  progressed  sufficiently,  (if  it  be  possible,)  to  set- 
tle this  question,  there  is  a  possibility  diat  the  Chrysosioma  of  tliese  days  will 
not  have  the  same  excuse  for  their  infidelity.  But  as  it  is  a  day  of  procligies^ 
there  is  some  danger  of  treating  lightly  even  the  most  seemingly  alisurd  con- 
jectures. We  therefore  feel  very  safe,  and  more  especially  as  it  required  con- 
siderable hardihood  to  laugh  even  at  the  theory  of  the  late  Mr.  Sifmmes, 

When  we  lately  took  up  a  book  entitled  ^Researchts,  Philosophical  and  AnH- 
miarian,  concerning  the  JUtoriginal  History  of  America,  by  J.  H.  M'Culloh,  Jr. 
m.  D."  II  we  did  think,  from  the  imposing  appearance  of  it,  that  some  new 
matters  on  the  subject  had  been  disrovered;  and  more  particularly  when  we 
read  in  the  preface,  that  **  his  first  object  was  to  explain  the  ori«iin  of  the  men 
and  animals  of  America,  so  far  as  that  question  is  involved  with  the  a|){>arent 

Rhysical  impediments  that  have  so  long  kept  the  subject  in  total  obsrtirity." 
fow,  with  what  success  this  has  been  done,  to  do  the  author  justice,  he  shall 
speak  for  himsilf,  and  the  reader  then  may  judge  for  himself. 

"Before  we  attempt  to  explain  in  what  manner  the  men  and  animals  of 
America  reached  this  continent,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
circuinHtances  of  their  original  creation  ;  for  upon  this  essential  particular  de- 
pends the  great  interest  of  our  present  investigation.  [We  are  not  able  to 
discover  that  he  has  said  any  thing  further  upon  it.]  It  must  be  evident  that 
we  can  arrive  at  no  satisfactory  conclusion,  if  it  be  aoubtful  whether  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  made  man  and  tlie  animals  but  in  one  locality,  from 


*  Or  Bone  hut  such  as  are  at  variaora  with  all  history  and  rationality.  « 

t  Archsologia  Americana,  i.  325,  326,  341,  &c.  }  Art.  America. 

4  Sfte  Acnsta's  Hist.  E.  aiid  W.  Indies,  p.  1.  ed.  London,  1604. 
I  Published  at  Baltimore,  1829,  in  8vo. 
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whence  they  were  disperaed  over  the  earth ;  or  whether  he  created  them  in 
each  of  thoee  Yarious  situatioos  where  we  now  find  theih  hving.  So  far  as 
this  inquiry  respects  mankind,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt 
the  one  origin  of  the  species.  This  fact  may  be  proved  both  physically  and 
morallv.  [If  the  reader  can  discover  any  thing  that  amounts  to  proof  in 
what  follows,  he  will  have  made  a  discovety  that  we  could  not]  That 
man,  notwithstanding  all  the  diversities  of  their  appearance,  are  but  of  one 
species,  is  a  truth  now  universally  admitted  by  every  physiological  naturalist 
[That  is,  notwithstanding  a  negro  be  black,  an  Indian  brown,  a  European 
white,  still,  they  are  all  men.  And  then  follows  a  quotation  from  Doctor 
Lawrence*  to  corroborate  the  fact  that  men  are  all  of  one  species.!  It  is  true, 
this  physiologist  does  not  admit  that  the  human  species  had  their  origin  but 
from  one  pair ;  for  "he  observes,  the  same  species  might  have  l)eeu  created  at 
the  same  time  in  vety  different  ports  of  the  earth.  But  when  we  have 
analyzed  the  moral  hiiitory  of  mankind,  to  which  Mr.  Lawrence  seems  to  have 
paid  little  attention,  [and  if  our  author  has  done  it,  we  would  thank  liim  to 
show  us  where  we  can  find  it,]  we  find  such  strongly-marked  analogies  in 
abstract  matters  existing  among  nations  the  most  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  that  we  cannot  doubt  there  has  been  a  time,  when  the  whole  human 
&mily  have  intimately  participated  in  one  common  system  of  things,  whether 
it  be  of  truth  or  of  error,  of  science  or  of  prejudice.  [This  does  not  at  all 
agree  with  what  he  says  afterwards,  *  We  have  been  unable  to  discern  any 
traces  of  Asiatic  or  of  European  civilization  in  America  prior  to  the  discovery 
of  Columbus.'  And  again :  '  In  comparing  the  barbarian  nations  of  America 
with  those  of  the  eastern  continent,  we  perceive  no  points  of  resemblance 
between  them,  in  their  moral  institutions  or  in  their  habits,  that  are  not  appar- 
ently founded  in  the  necessities  of  human  life.'  It^  then,  there  is  no  affinity, 
other  than  what  would  accidentally  happen  fVom  similar  circumstances,  where- 
fore this  prating  about  ^  atrongly-marked  analogies^  &c.  iust  copied  ?]  As  re- 
spects the  origin  of  animals,  [we  have  given  his  best  proon  of  the  origin  of  man 
and  their  tran^wrtation  to  America,]  the  subject  is  much  more  refiractory. 
We  find  them  living  all  over  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  suited  by  their  phys- 
ical conformity  to  a  great  variety  of  climates  and  peculiar  localities.  Every 
one  wiJJ  admit  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  history  of  tlieir  original 
creation  from  the  mere  natural  history  of  the  animals  themselves."  Now, 
as  "  refractory "  as  this  subject  is,  we  did  not  expect  to  see  it  fathered  off 
upon  a  miracle,  because  this  was  the  easy  and  convenient  manner  in  which 
the  superstitious  of  every  age  accounted  for  every  tiling  which  they  at  once 
could  not  comprehend.  And  we  do  not  ex|}ect,  when  it  is  gravely  announced, 
that  a  discovery  in  any  science  is  to  be  shown,  that  the  undertaker  is  going 
to  tell  us  it  is  accoiiiplisiied  by  a  miracle,  and  that,  therefore,  *^  he  knows  not 
why  he  should  be  called  uj)on  to  answer  objections,"  &c. 

As  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader,  as  well  as  incompatible  with  our  plan, 
to  quote  larger  from  Mr.  jyVCullok's  book,  we  shall  finish  witli  him  after  a  few 
remarks. 

We  do  not  object  to  the  capacity  of  the  ark  for  all  aniiuals,  but  we  do 
object  to  its  introduction  in  the  question  undertaken  by  Mr.  JiVCuUoh ;  for 
ever)'  child  knows  that  affair  to  have  been  miraculous  ;  and  if  any  part  of  the 
question  de|>ended  upon  the  tnith  or  falsity  of  a  miracle,  why  plague  the  world 
with  a  book  of  some  500  pages,  merely  to  promulgate  such  a  belief,  whcu 
a  sentence  would  be  all  that  is  required  ?  No  one,  that  adtnits  an  overruling 
power,  or  the  existence  of  God,  will  doubt  of  his  ability  to  (create  a  myriad  of 
nitrn,  aiiin)als,  and  all  matter,  by  a  breath  ;  or  that  an  ark  ten  feet  square  could 
contain,  comfortably,  ten  thousand  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  dimensions 
given  in  Scripture  to  contain  what  that  did.  Therefore,  if  one  in  these  days 
should  make  a  t)ook  expressly  to  explain  the  cause  of  the  different  lengths  of 
days,  or  the  ch.anges  of  the  seasons,  and  find,  aAcr  he  had  written  a  vast  deal, 
that  he  could  in  no  wise  unravel  the  mystery,  and,  to  close  his  account,  de- 
clares it  was  all  a  miracle,  such  an  author  would  be  precisely  in  the  predica- 
ment of  Mr.  M^Cidloh. 

*  The  celebrated  auUior  of  Lectures  oo  /^hysiology,  Zoology,  and  the  Natural  Hittory  of 
ttan. 
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We  do  not  pretend  that  the  subject  can  bo  pursued  with  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  calculations ;  and  so  long  as  it  is  contended  that  the  whole  spe- 
cies of  man  spring  from  one  pair,  so  long  will  the  subject  admit  of  contro- 
versy :  therefbre  it  makes  but  little  or  no  difference  whether  the  inhabitants 
are  got  into  America  by  the  north  or  the  south,  the  east  or  the  west,  as  it 
regards  the  main  question.  For  it  is  very  certain  that,  if  there  were  but  one 
paur  originally,  and  these  placed  upon  a  certain  spot,  all  other  places  where 
people  are  now  found  must  have  been  settled  by  people  from  the  primitive 
spot,  who  found  their  way  thither,  some  how  or  other,  and  it  is  very  unimpor- 
tant how,  as  we  have  just  observed. 

Lord  Kaimes,  a  writer  of  great  good  sense,  has  not  omitted  to  say  some- 
thing upon  this  subject*  He  veiy  judiciously  asks  those  who  maintain  that 
America  was  peopled  from  Kamskatka,  whether  the  inhabitants  of  that  region 
speak  the  same  language  with  their  American  neighbors  on  the  opposite 
shores.  That  they  do  not,  he  observes,  is  fully  confirmed  by  recent  accounts 
(i'om  thence;  and  ** whence  we  may  conclude,  with  great  certainty,  that  tlie 
latter  are  not  a  colony  of  the  former.^f  We  have  confirmation  upon  confirma- 
tion, that  these  nations  speak  languages  entirely  different ;  and  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  curious,  we  will  give  a  short  vocabulary  of  words  in  both,  with 
the  English  against  them. 

EnglisJu  Kamskadale.  ^UouUaru\^ 

God Nionstichtchitch Aghogoch. 

Father. Iskh Athan. 

Mother Nas-kh Anaan. 

Son Pa-atch L'laan. 

Daughter Souguiog Aschkinn. 

Brother Ktchidscn Koyota. 

Sister. Kos-Kliou Angiin. 

Husband Skoch Ougiinn. 

Woman Skoua-aou Ai-yagar. 

Girl Kh-tchitchou Ougeghilikinn. 

Young  boy Pahatch AuckUiok. 

Child Pahatchitch Ouskolik. 

A  man Ouskaams Toyoch. 

The  people Kouaskou. 

Persons Ouskaamsit 

The  head T-Khousa Kam^ha. 

The  face Koua-agh Soghimaginn. 

The  nose Kaankang Aughosinn. 

The  nostrils Kaanga Gouakik. 

The  eye Nanit Thack. 

After  observing  that  **  there  are  several  cogent  arguments  to  evince  that  the 
Americans  are  not  descended  from  any  people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  or  in  the 
DOith  of  Europe,"  Lord  Kaimts  continues, — "  I  venture  still  further ;  which  is, 
to  conjecture,  that  America  has  not  been  peopled  from  any  part  of  the  old 
world."  But  altliough  this  lost  conjecture  is  in  imison  wiOi  those  of  many 
others,  yet  his  lordship  is  greatly  out  in  some  of  the  proofs  which  he  adduces 
in  its  support  As  we  have  no  ground  on  which  to  controvert  this  opinion, 
we  may  oe  excused  from  examinmg  its  proofs;  but  this  we  will  oliserve,  that 
Lord  Kaimts  is  in  the  same  error  about  the  beardlessness  of  tlie  Americans  as 
some  other  learned  Europeans. 

The  learned  Doctor  SwinionJ^  in  a  dissertation  upon  the  peopling  of  Ameri- 

*  See  his  "  Sketches  of  Uu  History  of  Man/'  a  work  which  he  published  io  1774,  at  Kdin- 
Imrgb,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

t  Vol.  ii.  71. 

i  The  Al^utcans  inhabit  the  chain  of  islands  which  stretch  from  the  north-west  point  of 
America  into  the  neighborhood  of  Kamskatka.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these  names  are 
in  the  French  orthography,  being  taken  from  a  French  translation  of  BiUmgs's  voyage  into 
tbote  regions,  from  1785  to  1794. 

$  Doctor  John  SwrntoHf  the  eminent  author  of  maoy  parts  of  the  Ancient  Universal  IJRs- 
iory.    He  died  in  1777.  aged  74. 
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ca,*  after  stating  the  difierent  opinionB  of  Tarious  anthon  who  have  advocated 
in  &Tor  of  the  ^disperaed  people,*'  the  Phoenieiana,  and  other  eastern  nation^ 
obeerves,  ^that,  therefore,  the  Americans  in  general  were  descended  from 
scnne  people  who  inhabited  a  country  not  so  far  distant  from  them  as  Egypt 
and  Phoenicia,  our  readers  will,  as  we  apprehend,  readily  admit.  Now,  no 
ccranoy  can  be  pitched  upon  so  proper  and  convenient  for  this  purpose  as  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Asia,  particularly  Great  Tartary,  Siberia,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatka.  That  probably  was  the  tract  through 
which  many  Tartarian  colonies  passed  into  America,  and  peopled  the  most 
considerable  part  of  the  new  world." 

This,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  is  the  most  rational  way  of  getting  inhabitanta 
into  America,  if  it  must  be  allowed  that  it  was  peopled  from  the  ^old  worid.** 
But  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  account  for  the  existence  of  equatorial  animals 
in  America,  when  all  authors  agree  that  thfy  never  could  nave  passed  that 
way,  as  they  could  not  have  survived  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  vocabulaiy  we  have  given,  if  it  prove  any 
thing,  proves  that  either  the  inhabitants  of  North  America  did  not  Come  in 
from  the  north-west,  or  that,  if  they  did,  some  unknown  cause  must  have,  for 
ages,  suspended  all  communication  between  the  emigrants  and  their  ancestors 
upon  the  neighboring  shores  of  Asia. 

In  1822,  there  appeared  in  London  a  work  which  attracted  some  attentioii. 
as  most  works  have  upon  similar  subjects.  It  was  entitled,  **  Description  of 
the  ruhis  of  an  ancient  city,  discovered  near  Palenque,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Guateniala,  in  Spanish  America :  translated  from  the  original  manuscript  re- 
port of  Capt  Don  Atdomo  Dd  Rio :  followed  by  a  critical  investigation  and 
research  into  the  Hidory  ^  Ikt  Americans,  by  Dr.  Paul  Felix  Cabfrtra,  of  tha 
city  of  New  Guatemala." 

Captain  Del  Rio  was  ordered  by  the  Spanish  king,  in  the  year  1786,  to 
make  an  examination  of  whatever  ruins  he  might  find,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  From  the  manuscript  he  left,  whkrh  afterwards  feU  into  the  hands  of 
Doctor  Ca&rero,  his  work  was  composed,  and  is  that  part  of  the  work  which 
concerns  us  in  our  view  of  systems  or  conjectures  conceniing  the  peopling  of 
America.  We  shall  be  short  with  this  author,  as  his  system  differs  veir  litde 
fiionj  some  which  we  have  already  sketched.  He  in  very  confident  that  he 
has  settled  the  qtiestion  how  South  America  received  its  nihabitants,  namely, 
from  t)ie  Phoenicians,  who  sailed  across  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  the  ruined 
city  Hescrilied  by  Captain  Dtl  Rio  wns  built  by  the  first  adventurers. 

l)c»rti)r  Cnbrera  calls  any  system,  which,  in  his  view,  does  not  harmonize  with 
the  Srriptures,  an  hmovation  upon  the  ^holy  Catholic  religion;"  and  rather 
than  rsort  to  any  such,  he  says,  "It  is  better  to  bplieve  his  [GodV]  works 
niirarii  ions,  than  endeavor  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  our  talents  by 
the  cuuning  invention  of  new  systems,  in  attributing  them  to  natural  causes.*^ 
The  s  ime  reasoning  will  apply  in  this  case  as  in  a  former.  If  we  are  to  at- 
tribute every  thing  to  miracles,  wherefore  the  necessity  of  investigation? 
These  authors  are  fond  of  investigating  matters  in  their  way,  but  are  dis- 
pleas°<l  if  others  take  the  same  liberty.  And  should  wc  follow  an  author  in 
his  theories,  who  cuts  the  whole  business  short  by  declaring  all  to  l)e  a  mira- 
cle, when  he  can  no  longer  profK;  in  the  labyrinth  of  his  own  forming,  oiur 
reailer  would  be  just  in  condemning;  such  waste  of  time.  When  every  thing 
whi«*h  %ve  cannot  at  first  sight  imdcrstand  or  comprpliend  must  not  \ye  in- 
quirr^I  into,  from  su|)erst:tious  doubs,  then  and  there  will  be  fixed  the  bounds 
of  all  science  ;  but,  as  Lord  Byron  said  upon  another  occasion,  not  till  then, 

**  If  it  le  allowed  (sjiys  Dr.  Lawrence)}  that  all  men  are  of  the  same 
spcri*'s,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  all  descended  from  the  same  family. 
We  have  no  dnta  for  determining  tiiis  point:  it  could  indcH^d  only  be  settled 
hy  a  knowledge  of  fiicts,  which  have  long  a«ro  iyeen  involved  in  the  impene- 
trable darkness  of  antiqui'y."  That  climate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  com* 
plexion,  he  offers  the  following  in  proof: — 

•  Uii'versal  History,  xx.  162,  163. — Sec  Malon^s  edition  of  BonteWi  Uft  Dr.  Johmom, 
r.  271.  eil.  in  5  v.  Itmo.  London,  1821. 
t  Page  30.  t  Lectures  on  Zoologj,  Slc.  4AEL  ed.  8vo.  Salem,  1888. 
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^  ^The  establishmeDts  of  the  Europeans  in  Asia  and  America  have  now  sub- 
listed  about  three  centuries.  Fasquez  de  Gama  landed  at  Calicut  in  1496 ; 
■nd  the  Portuguese  empire  in  India  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing century.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  taken  possession  of  by  the  same 
nation  in  the  very  first  year  of  the  16|h  century.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
15th,  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  Columbus,  CorUz,  and  Pizarro, 
subjugated  for  the  Spaniards  the  West  Indian  islands,  with  the  empires  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  Sir  Walter  RaUgh  planted  an  English  colony  in  Virginia 
iu  1584 ;  and  the  French  settlement  of  Canada  has  rather  a  later  date.  The 
colonists  have,  in  no  instance,  approached  to  the  natives  of  these  countries : 
and  their  descendants,  where  the  olood  has  been  kept  pure,  have,  at  this  time, 
the  same  characters  as  native  Europeans."  * 

The  eminent  antiquary  De  Witt  Clinton\  supposed  that  the  ancient  works 
found  iu  tiiis  country  were  similar  to  those  supposed  to  be  Roman  by  Permant 
in  Wales.  He  adds,  **  The  Danes,  as  well  as  the  nations  which  erected  our 
fortifications,  were  in  all  probability  of  Scythian  origin.  According  to  Plim/, 
the  name  of  Scythian  was  conmion  to  all  the  nations  living  in  the  north  of 
Asia  and  Europe."  f 


CHAPTER  UL 

Jin§edate$f  JVarro^vef,  ^.  illustrative  of  the  Manners  and  Customs^  Anfiptitiw  amd 

Traditions f  of  the  Indians. 

WtL — ^An  Ottaway  chief,  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  Whiiejohny 
was  a  great  drunkard.  Count  IVontenac  asked  him  what  he  thought  brandy 
to  be  made  of;  he  replied,  that  it  must  be  made  of  liearts  and  tongues — 
''For,"  said  he,  **  when  I  have  drunken  plentifully  of  it,  my  heart  is  a  thousand 
gtrong,  and  I  can  talk,  too,  with  astonishing  freedom  and  rapidity."  | 

Honor, — A  chief  of  the  Five  Nations,  who  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English 
in  the  French  wars,  chanced  to  meet  in  battle  his  own  father,  who  was  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  French.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  deal  a  deadly  blow 
upon  his  head,  he  discovered  who  he  was,  and  said  to  him,  ''You  have  once 

Even  me  life,  and  now  I  give  it  to  you.    Let  me  meet  you  no  more ;  for  I 
ive  paid  the  debt  I  owed  you."  § 

Recklessness.— ^Jn  Connecticut  River,  about  "  200  miles  from  Long  Island 
Sound,  is  a  narrow  of  5  yards  only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of 
solid  rock.  Through  this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters  which 
in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern  country."  It  is  a  frightful  passage 
of  about  400  yards  in  length.  No  boat,  or,  as  my  author  expresses  it,  "  no 
living  creature,  was  ever  known  to  pass  through  this  narrow,  except  an  Indian 
woman."  This  woman  had  undertaken  to  cross  the  river  just  above,  and 
although  she  had  the  god  Bacchus  by  her  side,  yet  Neptune  prevailed  in  spite 
of  their  united  efforts,  and  the  canoe  was  hurried  down  the  frightfid  gulf. 
While  this  Indian  woman  was  thus  hurrying  to  certain  destruction,  as  she  had 
every  re^on  to  expect,  she  seized  upon  her  l)ottle  of  rum,  and  did  not  take  it 
from  her  mouth  until  the  last  drop  was  quafifed.  She  was  marvellously  pre- 
serv^d«  and  was  acmally  picked  up  several  miles  below,  floating  in  the  canoe, 
still  quite  drunk.  When  it  was  known  what  she  had  done,  and  Ixing  asked 
how  she  dared  to  drink  so  much  rum  with  the  prospect  of  certain  death  before 
her,  she  answered  that  she  kvevf  it  was  too  much  for  one  time,  but  she  was 

unwilling  that  any  of  it  should  be  losL  || 

— — — ^ —  .» 

♦  Lectures  on  Zoology,  &c.  404,  465.  ed.  8vo.    Salem,  1828. 

t  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquitiet  of  tltt  WeUem  ParU  of  the  State  of  N.  York^  pages  9,  ICl 
8vo.    Albany,  1818. 
X  Uaivenal  MaMum  for  1763.  f  Ibid.  |  PeUra^t  IlisU  Conneclicut 
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Jiitf£ce.-^A  miaeioiuury  residing  among  a  certain  tribe  of  Indians,  was  one 
day,  after  be  had  been  preaching  to  them,  invited  bv  their  chief  to  visit  his 
wigwam.  After  having  been  kindly  entertained,  and  being  about  to  depart, 
the  chief  took  him  by  the  hand  and  said,  **  I  have  very  bad  squaw.  She  had 
two  little  children.  One  she  loved  well,  the  other  she  hated.  In  a  cold  nigbti 
when  I  was  gone  hunting  in  the  woods,  she  shut  it  out  of  the  wigwam,  and 
it  froze  to  death.  What  must  be  done  with  her?"  The  missionary  replied, 
**  She  must  be  haneed."  **  Ah !  **  said  the  chie^  **  go,  then,  and  hang  your 
God,  whom  you  make  just  like  her."  * 

Magnammibf. — ^A  hunter,  in  his  wanderings  for  game,  fell  among  the  back 
settlements  of  Virginia,  and  by  reason  of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  was 
induced  to  seek  refuge  at  tlie  house  of  a  planter,  whom  he  met  at  his  door. 
Admission  was  refused  him.  Being  botli  hungry  and  thiisty,  he  asked  for  a 
morsel  of  bread  and  a  cup  of  water,  but  was  answered  in  every  case,  ''No!  * 
you  shall  have  nothing  here !  Gtt  you  gone,  uou  Indian  dog!^  It  happened, 
m  process  of  time,  that  this  same  planter  lost  nimself  in  the  woods,  and,  after 
a  fatiguing  day's  travel,  he  came  to  an  Indian's  cabin,  into  which  he  was 
welcomed  On  inquiring  the  way,  and  the  distance  to  the  white  settlements^ 
being  told  by  the  Indian  that  he  could  not  go  in  the  night,  and  being  kindly 
offered  lodffing  and  victuals,  he  gladly  refreshed  and  reposed  himself  in  thte 
Indian's  cabin.  In  the  morning,  he  conducted  him  through  the  wildemess, 
agreeably  to  his  promise  the  night  before,  until  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
habitations  of  the  whites.  As  he  was  about  to  take  his  leave  of  the  planter, 
he  looked  him  full  in  the  fiice,  and  asked  him  if  he  did  not  know  hioL 
Horror-struck  at  finding  hinissLf  thus  in  the  power  of  a  man  he  had  so 
inhumanly  treated,  and  dumb  with  shame  on  thitiking  of  the  manner  it  was 
requited,  be  began  at  length  to  make  excuses,  and  beg  a  thousand  pardons^ 
when  the  Indian  interrupted  him,  and  said,  **  Vi^hen  you  see  poor  Indians 
Minting  for  a  cup  of  cold  water,  don't  say  again,  'Get  you  gone,  you  Indian 
dog!'"  He  then  dismissed  him  to  return  to  his  friends.  My  author  add% 
**  It  is  not  difficult  to  say,  which  of  these  two  had  the  best  claim  to  the  name 
of  Christian."* 

DeeofHon, — ^The  captain  of  a  vessel,  having  a  desire  to  make  a  present  to  a 
lady  of^some  fine  oranges  which  he  had  just  brought  from  ^  the  sugar  islands,** 
gave  them  to  an  Indian  in  his  employ  to  carry  to  her.  Lest  he  should  not 
perform  the  office  punctually,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her,  to  be  taken  along  Avith 
the  present,  that  she  might  detect  the  bearer,  if  he  should  fail  to  deliver  the 
whole  of  what  he  was  intnisted  with.  The  Indian,  during  the  journey, 
reflected  how  he  should  refresh  himself  with  the  oranges,  and  xiot  be  found 
ouL  Not  having  any  apprehension  of  the  manner  of  communication  oy 
writing,  he  concluded  that  it  was  only  necessary  to  keep  his  design  Fccret 
from  the  letter  itself,  sunposing  that  would  tell  of'^him  if  he  did  not;  be  there- 
fore laid  it  upon  the  ground,  and  rolled  a  large  stone  upon  it,  and  retired  to 
some  distance,  where  he  regaled  himself  with  several  of  the  oranges,  and  then 

Croceedcd  on  his  journey.  On  delivering  the  remainder  and  the  letter  to  the 
idy,  she  asked  hitn  where  the  rest  of  the  oranges  were ;  he  said  he  had 
delivered  all ;  she  told  him  that  the  letter  said  there  were  several  more  sent ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  the  letter  lied,  and  she  must  not  l)elieve  it  But  he 
was  soon  confronted  in  his  falsehood,  and,  begging  forgi\ene8s  of  the  ofiTencei 
was  pardoned.! 

Shrew  Jness. — ^As  Governor  Joseph  Duiley  of  Msbsachusctts  was  superin 
tending  some  of  his  workmen,  he  rook  notice  of  an  ablo-l>odied  Indian,  who, 
half-naked,  would  come  and  look  on,  as  a  pastime,  \o  see  his  men  work.  The 
gov^'nior  took  occasion  one  day  to  nsk  him  why  he  did  not  work  and  t^ei  some 
doih*-s,  wherewith  to  cover  himself.  The  Indian  answered  by  asking  him  why 
ht  di'i  not  work.  The  governor,  pointing  with  his  finger  to  his  head,  said,  **/ 
work  heai  toork,  and  so  have  no  mei\  to  work  with  my  hands  as  you  should." 
The  Indian  then  said  he  would  work  if  any  one  would  employ  him.    The 

•  Carry's  Muiteum,  vi  40. 

t  UriMgft  Voyage  to  N.  England  in  1709,  8vo.    Londoo,  17Z6. 
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flovernor  told  him  he  wanted  a  calf  killed,  and  that,  if  he  would  ^  and  do  it, 
be  would  give  him  a  ahilling.  He  accepted  the  odier,  and  went  mimediately 
and  killed  the  calf,  and  then  went  sauntering  about  as  before.  The  governor 
CD  observing  what  he  had  done,  asked  him  why  he  did  not  dress  the  calf 
before  he  left  it  The  Indian  answered,  ".Yo,  no,  Coponoh;  that  was  not  in 
the  bargain :  I  was  to  have  a  shilling  for  killing  him.  Am  he  no  dead,  Copon- 
oh f^  [governor.]  The  governor,  seeing  himself  thus  outwitted,  told  him  to 
dress  it,  and  he  would  give  him  another  shilling. 

This  done,  and  in  possession  of  two  shillings,  the  Indian  goes  directly  to  a 
grog-shop  for  rum.  After  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  the  governor,  and  told 
him  he  had  given  him  a  bad  shilling-piece,  and  presented  a  brass  one  to  be 
exchanged.  The  governor,  thinking  possibly  it  might  have  been  the  case, 
gave  him  another.  It  was  not  long  before  he  returned  a  second  time  with 
.another  brass  shilling  to  l)e  exchanged  ;  the  governor  was  now  convinced  of 
his  knavery,  but,  not  caring  to  make  words  at  the  time,  gave  him  another; 
and  thus  the  fellow  got  four  shillings  for  one. 

The  governor  determined  to  have  the  rogue  corrected  for  his  abuse,  and, 
meeting  with  him  soon  after,  told  him  he  must  take  a  letter  to  Boston  for  him 
[and  gave  him  a  half  a  crown  for  the  service.]  *  The  letter  was  directed  to  the 
keeper  of  bridewell,  ordering  him  to  give  the  bearer  so  many  lashes ;  but, 
mistrusting  that  all  was  not  exactly  agreeable,  and  meeting  a  servant  of  the 
governor  on  the  road,  ordered  him,  in  the  name  of  his  master,  to  carry  the 
fetter  immediately,  as  he  was  in  haste  to  return.  The  consequence  was,  this 
servant  got  egregiously  whipped.  When  the  governor  learned  what  had 
taken  place,  he  felt  no  little  chagrin  at  being  Sius  twice  outwitted  by  the 
Indian. 

He  did  not  see  the  fellow  for  some  time  after  this,  but  at  length,  ialHng  in 
with  hilt],  flisked  him  by  what  nieans  he  had  cheated  and  deceived  him  so 
many  timrs.  Taking  tne  governor  again  in  his  own  play,  he  answered, 
pointing  with  his  ftnger  to  his  head,  "  Head  loork,  Coponoh,  head  tpork  !  "  The 
governor  was  now  so  well  pleased  that  he  forgave  the  Whol^  oftence.f 

Equality, — An  Indian  chief^  on  being  asked  whether  his  people  were  free, 
answered,  "Why  not,  since  I  myself  am  free,  although  their  kiug?"! 

Mntrimony. — "  An  aged  Indian,  who  for  many  years  had  spent  much  time 
among  the  white  people,  both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  one  day, 
about  the  year  1770,  observed  that  the  Indians  had  not  only  a  much  easier 
way  of  getting  a  wife  than  the  whites,  but  also  a  more  certain  way  of  getting 
a  goo  I  one.  *  For,'  said  he  in  broken  English,  *  white  man  court — court — 
may  be  one  whole  year ! — may  be  two  years  before  he  marry !  Well — may 
be  then  he  get  very  good  wife — but  may  be  not — may  be  very  cross !  Well, 
now  suppose  cross!  scold  so  soon  as  get  awake  in  the  morning!  scold  all 
day! — scold  until  sleep! — all  one — he  must  keep  him! — White  people  have 
law  forbidding  throw  away  wife  he  be  ever  so  cross— ^must  keep  him  always ! 
Well,  how  does  Indian  do?  Indian,  when  he  see  industrious  squaw,  he 
go  to  liim,  place  his  two  fore-fingers  close  aside  each  other,  make  two  like 
one — then  look  squaw  in  the  face — see  him  smile — tliis  is  all  one  he  say 
yes ! — so  he  take  him  home — no  danger  he  be  cross !  No,  no — squaw  know 
too  well  what  Indian  do  if  he  cross!  throw  him  away  and  take  another! — 
8qtiaw  love  to  eat  meat — no  husband  no  meat  Scjuaw  do  every  thing  to 
please  husband,  he  do  every  thing  to  please  squaw — live  happy.'  "  § 

Toleration. — In  the  year  1791,  two  Creek  ch'ivfa  accompanied  an  American 
to  England,  where,  as  usual,  they  attracted  great  attention,  and  many  flocked 
around  rliem,  as  well  to  learn  their  ideas  of  certain  things  as  to  behold  ^the 
fltvages."  Being  asked  thfir  opinion  of  rf  ligion,  or  of  what  religion  they  were, 
Mie  made  answer,  that  they  had  no  priests  in  their  country,  or  established 
l^ligfon,  fi-r  they  thought,  that,  upon  a  subject  where  there  was  no  |K)ssibility 
of  people's  agreeing  in  opinion,  and  as  it  was  altogether  matter  of  mtrt 

mdU^ _„ ^ 

*  A  .^ciitcnrc  added  in  a  verMon  of  thu  anecdote  in  Carey's  Museum,  vi.  204. 
t  Unne,  ut  mpra.  120.  %  Carev's  MuMum,  vi.  482. 
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opiDion,  **  it  was  best  that  every  one  should  paddle  his  canoe  his  own  way." 
Here  is  a  volame  of  instruction  in  a  short  answer  of  a  savage ! 

JuaHce, — A  white  trader  sold  a  quantity  of  powder  to  an  Indian,  and  im- 
posed upon  him  by  making  him  believe  it  was  a  grain  which  ffrew  like  wheat, 
by  sowing  it  upon  the  ground.  He  was  greatly  elated  by  the  prospect,  not 
only  of  raising  his  own  powder,  but  of  being  able  to  supply  others,  and  there- 
by becominj^  immensely  rich.  Having  prepared  his  ground  with  great  care, 
he  sowed  his  powder  with  the  utmost  exactness  in  the  spring.  Alonth  afler 
month  passed  away^  but  his  powder  did  not  even  sprout,  and  winter  came 
before  he  was  satisfied  that  he  had  been  deceived.  He  said  nothing;  but 
some  time  after,  when  the  trader  had  forgotten  the  trick,  the  same  Indian  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  credit  of  him  to  a  large  amount.  The  time  set  for  payment 
having  expired,  he  sought  out  the  Indian  at  his  residence,  and  demanded  pay- 
ment lor  his  goods.  Tne  Indian  heard  his  demand  with  great  complaisance ; 
then,  lookmg  him  shrewdly  in  the  eye,  said,  **Me  paywm  when  mu  powtUr 
grow^  This  was  enough.  The  guilty  white  man  quickly  retraced  his  steps, 
satisfied,  we  apprehend,  to  balance  his  account  with  the  chagrin  he  had  re 
ceived. 

Hunting. — ^The  Indians  had  methods  to  catch  game  which  served  them  ex- 
tremely well.  The  same  month  in  which  the  Mayflower  brought  over  the 
forefathers,  November,  1620,  to  the  shores  of  Plimouth,  several  of  them 
ranged  about  the  woods  near  by  to  learn  what  the  countiy  contained.  Having 
wandered  farther  than  they  were  apprized,  in  their  endeavor  to  retiun,  they 
say,  **  We  were  shrewdly  puzzled,  and  lost  our  way.  As  we  wandered,  we 
came  to  a  tree,  where  a  young  sprit  was  bowed  down  over  a  bow,  and  some 
acorns  strewed  underneath.  Stephen  Hopkins  said,  it  had  been  to  catch  some 
deer.  So,  as  we  were  looking  at  it,  fViUtam  Bradford  being  in  the  rear,  when 
be  came  looking  also  upon  it,  and  as  he  went  about,  it  gave  a  sudden  jerk  up^ 
and  he  was  inmiediately  caught  up  by  the  legs.  It  was  (they  continue)  a  very 
pretty  device,  made  with  a  rope  of  their  own  making,  [of  bark  or  some  kind 
of  roots  probably,]  and  having  a  noose  as  artificially  made  as  any  roper  i|i 
Englaud  can  make,  and  os  Uke  ours  as  can  be;  which  we  brought  away 
with  us.*** 

Preaching  against  Practice, — John  Simox  was  a  Sogkonate,  who,  about  the 
rear  1700,  was  a  settled  miuister  to  that  tribe.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mind, 
gentrally  temperate,  but  sometimes  remiss  in  the  latter  particular.  The  fbl- 
lowLrig  anecdote  is  told  as  characteristic  of  his  notions  of  justice.  Simony 
on  account  of  his  deportment,  was  created  justice  of  the  peace,  and  when  dif- 
ficulties occurred  involvhig  any  of  his  people,  he  sat  with  the  English  justice 
to  aid  in  making  up  judgment.  It  happened  that  Simon's  squaw,  with  some 
others,  had  committed  some  offence.  Justice  JUmy  and  Simon,  in  making  up 
their  iniiid^t,  estimated  the  amount  of  the  offence  differently ;  ^my  thought 
each  should  receive  eight  or  ten  stripes,  but  Simon  said,  **  No,  jfoiar  or  Jive  art 
enough — Poor  Indians  are  ignorant,  and  it  is  not  Christian-ltke  to  punish  so 
hardly  those  who  are  ignorant,  as  those  who  have  knowledge,^  Simon^s  judg- 
ment prevailed.  When  Mr.  Jllmy  asked  John  how  many  his  wife  should 
receive,  he  said,  "  Double,  hecaitse  she  had  knowledge  to  have  done  better ; "  but 
Colonel  JUmy,  out  of  rcf(ard  to  John's  feelings,  wholly  remitted  his  wif*e'8 
punishment  John  looked  ver>'  serious,  and  mode  no  reply  while  in  presence 
of  the  court,  but,  on  the  first  fit  opportunity,  remonstrated  very  severely 
i^Inst  his  jud^ent,  and  said  to  him,  "  To  what  purpose  do  we  preach  a  relv- 
^on  of  justice,  if  we  do  unrighteousness  in  judgment  ?  ^ 

Sam  Hide. — There  are  few,  we  imagine,  who  have  not  heard  of  this  per- 
soiiage ;  but,  notwithstanding  his  great  notoriety,  we  might  not  be  thought 
serious  in  the  rest  of  our  worS,  were  we  to  enter  seriously  into  his  biography; 
for  the  reason,  that  from  his  day  to  this,  his  name  has  been  a  by-word  in  all 
New  England,  and  means  as  much  as  to  say  the  greatest  of  liars.  It  is  on 
account  of  the  following  anecdote  that  he  is  noticed. 

*  Mourl's  Uelalieu. 
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Sam  lEdt  "wbs  a  notorious  cider-drinker  as  well  as  liar,  and  used  to  travel  the 
country  to  and  fro  begging  it  from  door  to  door.  At  one  time  he  happened 
iD  a  region  of  country  where  cider  was  very  hard  to  be  procured,  either  from 
its  scarcity,  or  from  Sam^s  frequent  visits.  However,  cider  he  was  determined 
to  have,  if  Iving,  in  any  shape  or  color,  would  gain  it  Being  not  far  from 
the  house  of  an  acquaintance,  who  he  knew  had  cider,  but  he  knew,  or  was 
well  satisfied,  that,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  begging,  he  could  not  get  it,  he  set 
his  wits  at  work  to  lay  a  plan  to  insure  it.  This  did  not  occupy  him  long. 
On  arriving  at  the  house  of  the  gentleman,  instead  of  asking  for  cider,  he  in- 
quired for  the  man  of  the  house,  whom,  on  appearing,  Sam  requested  to  go 
aside  with  him,  as  he  had  something  of  importance  to  communicate  to  him. 
When  they  were  by  themselves,  Sam  told  him  he  had  that  momine  shot  a  fine 
deer,  and  that,  if  he  would  give  him  a  crown,  he  would  tell  him  where  it  was. 
The  gentleman  did  not  inchne  to  do  this,  but  t)firered  half  a  crown.  Finally, 
Sam  said,  as  he  had  walked  a  great  distance  that  morning,  and  was  very  diy, 
for  a  half  a  crown  and  a  mug  of  cider  he  would  tell  him.  This  was  agreed 
upon,  and  the  price  paid.  Now  Sam  was  required  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
the  deer  was  to  be  found,  which  he  did  in  this  manner.  He  said  to  nis  friend, 
You  know  of  such  a  meadow,  describing  it — Yes — You  knoto  a  higitsh  trecy  with 
a  hig  top  by  (he  litUe  brook — ^Yes — Well,  under  thai  tree  lies  the  deer.  This  was 
satisfactory,  and  Sam  departed.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  the  meadow 
was  found,  and  the  tree  by  the  brook,  but  no  deer.  The  duped  man  could 
hardly  contain  himself  on  considering  what  he  had  been  doing.  To  look 
after  Sam  for  satisfaction  would  be  worse  than  looking  afler  the  deer ,  so  the 
farmer  concluded  to  go  home  contented.  Some  years  afler,  he  happened  to 
fall  in  with  the  Indian ;  and  he  immediately  began  to  rally  him  for  deceiving 
him  so,  and  demanded  back  his  money  and  pay  for  his  cider  and  trouble. 
Why,  said  Sam,  wotdd  you  find  fault  if  Indian  told  tndh  half  the  time  ? — No 
— Well,  says  iSNEzm,  vow  find  him  meadow 9 — Yes — You  find  him  tree*^ — ^Yes — 
Whal  for  then  you  find  fauU  Sam  Hide,  when  he  told  you  ttoo  tndh  to  one  lief 
The  affair  ended  here.    Sam  heard  no  more  from  the  farmer. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  Sam  Hide,  Which;  could  tbeV 
be  Collected,  would  fill  many  pages.  He  died  in  Dedham,  5  January,  17SK^ 
at  the  great  age  of  105  vears.  He  was  a  great  jester,  and  passed  for  an  un- 
common wit.  In  all  the  wars  against  the  Indians  during  his  lifetime,  he 
served  the  English  fkithfully,  and  bad  the  name  of  a  brave  soldier.  He  had 
himself  killed  19  of  the  enemy^  and  tried  hard  to  make  up  the  20th,  but  was 
unable. 

Characters  contrasted.-^**  An  Indian  of  the  Kennebeck  tribe,  remarka- 
ble for  his  good  conduct,  received  a  grant  of  land  from  the  state,  and  fixed 
himself  in  a  new  township  where  a  number  of  families  were  settled.  Though 
not  ill  treated,  yet  the  common  prejudice  against  Indians  prevented  any  sym- 
pathy with  him.  This  was  shown  at  the  death  of  his  only  child,  when  none 
of  the  people  came  near  him.  Shortly  afterwards  he  went  to  some  of  the 
^  inhabitants  and  said  to  them,  ffliien  while  man^s  chUd  die,  Indian  man  he  sorry 
— he  help  bury  him. — fVhen  my  child  die,  no  one  speak  to  me — /  make  his  grave 
alone.  I  can  no  live  here.  He  gave  up  his  farm,  dug  up  the  body  of  his  child, 
and  carried  it  with  him  200  miles  through  the  forests,  to  join  the  Canada 
Indians !  '^ 

•^  ludicrous  Error. — ^There  was  published  in  London,  in  1762,  "The 
American  Gazetteer,"  &c.f  in  which  is  the  following  account  of  Bristol, 
R.  I.  "  A  county  and  town  in  N.  England.  The  capital  is  remarkable  for  the 
JRng  of  Spain's  having  a  palace  in  it,  and  being  KtUed  there ;  and  also  for 
Own  the  poet's  begging  it  of  Charles  II."  The  blunder  did  not  rest  here, 
but  is  found  in  "The  N.  American  and  the  West  Indian  Gazetteer,"  J  &c. 
Thus  Philip  of  Spain  seems  to  have  had  the  misfortune  of  being  mistaken  for 
PkUip  of  tne  Wampanoags,  alias  PomHacom  of  rokanoket 


*  Tudor's  Letters  on  the  Eastern  States,  294.  t  3  vols.  ISmo.  without  name. 

X  2d  edition,  ISmo,  London,  1788,  also  anonymous. 
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Origin  wMwmng  qfUie  ^amit  Canada. — ^It  is  said,  that  Canada  was  diseoT- 
«f«d  by  the  SpaDiaraa,  before  the  time  of  Caitier,  and  that  the  Bay  of  Cha- 
Wun  waa  discovered  bv  them,  and  is  the  same  as  the  Binft  det  EspagnoUi; 
mod  that  the  Spaniards,  not  meeting  with  any  appearances  of  mines  of  the 
precious  metals,  said  to  one  another,  oca  nadoy  which  in  their  lamruaffe  signi- 
fied, tuMng  hartj  and  forthwith  departed  from  the  country.  The  Indians, 
faavinff  heiu^  these  words,  retained  them  in  their  memories,  and,  when  the 
French  came  among  them,  made  use  of  them,  probably  by  way  of  salutation, 
not  understanding  their  import ;  and  they  were  supposed  by  the  voyagers  to 
be  the  name  of  the  country.  It  was  only  necessary  to  drop  the  first  letter, 
and  use  the  two  words  as  two  syllables,  and  the  word  Canada  was  complete.* 

But  as  long  ago  as  when  Fe^er  Charlewnx  wrote  his  admirable  History 
OP  JVeiff  FVtmee^  he  added  a  note  upon  the  derivation  of  the  name  CanadOf 
in  which  he  said  some  derived  it  from  an  Iroquois  word  meaning  an  asseoo- 
biage  of  houses.!  Doctor  /.  IL  Fonter  has  a  learned  note  upon  it  also,  in  his 
valuable  account  of  Voyages  and  Discoveries  in  the  ATorUu  rie  objects  to  the 
Aca  Nada  origin,  because,  in  Spanish,  the  word  for  here  is  not  oca,  but  amd^ 
and  that  to  form  Canada  from  Aquinada  would  be  forced  and  imnaturaL  Yet 
he  says,  *^  In  ancient  maps  we  often  find  Ca:  da  Ndda^  that  is.  Cape  Nothing: 
<*  But  firom  a  Canadian  [Indian]  vocabulary,  annexed  to  the  origmal  edition 
of  the  second  voyage  ofjaques  Cartierj  Pans,  1545,  it  appears,  that  an  assem- 
blage of  houses,  or  habitations,  L  e.  a  toum,  was  bv  the  natives  called  Canada, 
CaHier  says,  liz  appdkni  une  VUle — Canadcu^  Mr.  Heckewelder  is  of  much 
die  same  opinion  as  Charlevoix  and  Forster.  He  says,  that  in  a  prayer-book 
in  the  Mohawk  language,  he  read  **  A*e  KAifADA-gongk  Konwayatsk  Jfazareth^*' 
which  was  a  translation  of  **  in  a  citt  called  Nazareth." 

Orifin  of  the  ATame  Yankee^ — Airauar,  an  author  who  did  not  respect  the 
Americans,  any  more  than  many  others  who  have  been  led  captive  by  them,  has 
the  following  paragraph  upon  this  word| — ''The  lower  class  of  these  Yan- 
kees— apropos,  it  may  not  be  amiss  here  just  to  observe  to  you  the  etymology 
of  this  term :  it  is  derived  from  a  Cherokee  word,  eankkt^  which  signims 
eoward  and  slave.  This  epithet  of  yankie  was  bestowed  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  N.  England  by  the  Virginians,  for  not  assisting  them  in  a  war  with  the 
#  Cberokecs,  and  they  have  always  been  held  in  derision  by  it  But  the  iiome 
ha9  been  more  prevalent  since  [1775]  the  commencement  of  hostilities;  the 
soldier}'  at  Boston  used  it  as  a  term  of  reproach  ;  hut  after  the  aftair  at  jun- 
ker's Hill,  the  Americans  gloried  in  it  Yankee-doodle  is  now  their  poean,  a 
favorite  of  favorites,  played  in  their  army,  esteemed  as  warlike  as  the  grena- 
dier's march — it  is  the  lover's  spell,  the  nurse's  lullahy.  After  our  rapid  suc- 
cesses, we  held  the  yankees  in  ^eat  contempt;  but  it  was  not  a  little  luorti- 
fying  to  hear  them  play  this  tune,  when  their  army  marched  down  to  our  sur- 
renacr."  § 

But  Mr.  Hecketoelder  thinks  that  the  Indians,  in  endeavoring  to  pronounce 
the  name  English,  could  get  tliat  sound  no  nearer  than  these  letters  give  it, 
yengees.    This  was  perhaps  the  true  origin  of  Yankee. 

A  singular  Stratagem  to  escape  Torture. — "Some  years  ago  the  Shawano 
Indians,  being  obliged  to  remove  from  tlieir  habitations,  in  their  way  took  a 
Muskohge  warrior,  known  by  the  name  of  old  Scrnny,  prisoner ;  they  Ims- 
tinadoed  him  severely,  and  condemned  him  to  tlie  fiery  torture.    He  under- 

•  The  authors  who  have  adopted  this  opinion,  are  Doctor  Mather,  [Mafiialia,  B.  %'iii.  71  ;] 
Ifarris,  [Vovaces.  Vi.WJ ;]  MoU,  [(leog.  li.  19i;]  J.  Long,  rVo\aget»  andTravcIs,  2  j]  Box* 
wian,  [Maryland,  35 ,]  Mou/lon,  [N.  York.  i.  131  i]  Martin,  [I.oin«iiiua.  i.  7.] 

JotstUjn  and  Jeffrys  seem  to  be  without  company  as  well  as  aiiiliorities  for  their  dsrivaiionf. 
The  former  f  N.  En^and  Rarities,  51  says,  Canada  was  "  so  called  from  Monsieur  Cunt.** 
The  latter  [Hist.  America,  1]  says,  "Canada,  in  the  Indian  language,  signifies  the  Mouth  of 
tki  Country,  from  can^  mouth,  and  ada,  the  country." 

i  QuelqueS'Unes  derivenl  ce  nom  du  mot  Iroquois  /Conno/a,  qui  se  prooonce  canadaf  et  sig^ 
■i6e  uo  amas  de  cabannes.     Hist.  Nouv.  France,  i.  9. 

t  TroreU  through  the  Interior  Parts  of  North  Atnerieaf  I77fi,  Hcc.  vol.  ii.  46,47.  Anbury 
was  ao  officer  in  General  Burg&yne't  army,  and  was  among  the  captives  surrendered  al 
Saratnn. 

f  This  dtnvatioB  if  aloMtf  i^Microoi  as  that  given  bjr  Inmig  ia  his  Kwekorboekar. 
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went  a  great  deal  without  showinff  any  concern  ;  his  countenance  and  beha- 
Tior  were  as  if  he  suffered  not  theleast  pa\n.  He  told  his  persecutors  with  a 
bold  voice,  that  he  was  a  warrior ;  that  he  had  gained  most  of  his  martial 
reputation  at  the  expense  of  their  nation,  and  was  desirous  of  showing  them, 
in  the  act  of  dying,  that  he  was  still  as  much  their  superior,  as  when  he  headed 
his  gallant  countrymen  :  that  although  he  had  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  for- 
feited the  protection  of  the  divine  power  by  some  impurity  or  other,  when 
carrying  the  holy  ark  of  war  against  his  devoted  enemies,  yet  he  had  so  much 
remaining  virtue  as  would  enable  him  to  punish  himself  mord  exquisitely  than 
all  their  despicable,  ignorant  crowd  possibly  could ;  and  that  he  would  do  so, 
if  they  gave  him  liberty  by  untying  him,  and  handing  him  one  of  the  red-hot 
gun-biarrels  out  of  the  m-e.  The  proposal,  and  his  method  of  address,  appeared 
80  exceedingly  bold  and  uncommon,  that  his  request  was  granted.  Then 
auddenlv  seizin?  one  end  of  the  red-hot  barrel,  and  brandishmg  it  from  side 
to  side,  leaped  down  a  prodigious  steep  and  high  bank  into  a  branch  of  the 
river,  dived  through  it,  ran  over  a  small  island,  and  passed  the  other  branch, 
amidst  a  shower  of  bullets ;  and  though  numbers  of  his  enemies  were  in  close 
pursuit  of  him,  he  got  into  a  bramble-swamp,  through  which,  though  naked 
and  in  a  mangled  condition,  he  reached  his  own  country.''- 

•^n  unparaUded  Case  of  Suffering, — "Tlie  Shawano  Indians  captured  a 
warrior  of  the  Anantoocah  nation,  and  put  him  to  the  stake,  according  to  their 
usual  cruel  solemnities :  bavins  unconcernedly  sufiered  much  torture,  he  told 
them,  with  scorn,  they  did  not  know  how  to  punish  a  noted  enemy ;  therefore 
be  was  willing  to  teach  them,  and  would  confirm  the  truth  of  his  assertion  if 
Aey  allowed  him  the  opportunity.  Accordingly  he  requested  of  them  a  pipe 
ancf  some  tobacco,  which  was  given  him  ;  as  soon  as  he  had  lighted  it,  he  sat 
doMm,  naked  as  he  Was,  on  the  women's  burning  torches,  that  were  within  his 
circle,  and  continued  smoking  his  pipe  without  the  least  discomposure :  On 
this  a  head  warrior  leaped  up,  and  said,  they  saw  plain  enough  that  he  was  a 
warrior,  and  not  afraid  of  dying,  nor  should  he  have  died,  only  that  he  was 
both  spoiled  by  the  fire,  and  devoted  to  it  by  their  laws ;  however,  though  he 
was  a  very  dangerous  enemy,  and  his  nation  a  treacherous  people,  it  should 
be  seen  that  they  paid  a  regard  to  bravery,  even  in  one  who  was  marked  with 
war  streaks  at  the  cost  of  many  of  the  lives  of  their  beloved  kindred  ;  and  then 
by  way  of  favor,  he  with  his  friendly  tomahawk  instantly  put  an  end  to  all  his 
pains."  • 

Ignorance  the  Offspring  of  absurd  Opinions. — The  resolution  and  courage  of 
the  Indians,  says  Colonel  Hogers,  **  under  sickness  and  pain,  is  truly  surpris- 
ing. A  young  woman  will  be  in  labor  a  whole  day  without  uttering  one 
groan  or  cry ;  should  she  betray  such  a  weakness,  they  would  immediately 
Bay,  that  she  was  unwortliy  to  be  a  mother,  and  that  her  ofispring  could  not 
fiul  of  being  cowards."! 

•^  Northern  Custom. — When  Mr.  Heame  was  on  the  Coppermine  River,  in 
1771,  some  of  the  Copper  Indians  in  his  company  killed  a  number  of  Esqui- 
maux, by  which  act  they  considered  themselves  unclean  ;  and  all  concerned 
in  the  murder  were  not  allowed  to  cook  any  provisions,  either  for  themselves 
or  others.  They  were,  however,  allowed  to  rat  of  others'  cooking,  but  not 
until  they  had  painted,  with  a  kind  of  red  earth,  all  the  space  between  their 
nose  and  chin,  as  well  as  a  greater  part  of  their  checks,  almost  to  their  ears. 
Neither  would  they  use  any  other  dish  or  pipe,  than  their  own.  X 

Jlnothtr  Pocahontas. — While  Lewis  and  Clarke  were  on  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  in  1805,  one  of  their  men  went  one  evening  into  a  village  of 
the  Killamuk  Indians,  alone,  a  small  distance  from  his  party,  and  on  the 
opposite  side  of  a  creek  from  that  of  the  encampment  A  strange  Indian 
happened  to  be  there  also,  who  expressed  great  respect  and  love  for  the  white 

•  The  two  preceding  relations  are  from  Long's  Voyages  and  Trarelt^  Ti  and  73.  a  book  of 
mall  pretensions,  but  one  of  the  best  on  Indian  hi<:iory.  Its  author  lived  among  the  Indiana 
of  the  North- West,  as  an  Indian  trader,  about  19  years. 

iComnmA€catudo/N.AMmerica,tlt.  %  Jcttmef  to ihs Nmrikim  Ocean,S0B. 
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man ;  but  in  reality  he  meant  to  murder  him  for  the  articles  h^  had  about  him. 
This  happened  to  come  to  the  kuowledae  of  a  Chinnook  woman,  and  she 
determined  at  once  to  sare  his  life :  thererore,  when  the  white  man  was  about 
to  return  to  his  companions,  the  Indian  was  going  to  accompany  him,  and  kill 
bim  in  the  way.  As  they  were  about  to  set  out,  the  woman  caught  the  white 
man  by  the  clothes,  to  prevent  his  going  with  the  Indian.  He,  not  under- 
standing her  intention,  pulled  away  from  her ;  but  as  a  last  resort,  she  ran  out 
and  shneked,  which  raised  the  men  in  every  direction ;  and  the  Indian 
became  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  made  his  escape  before  the  white 
man  knew  he  had  been  in  danger. 

Sdf-command  in  Time  of  Danger. — ^Thcre  was  in  Carolina  a  noted  chief  of 
the  Yamoisces,  who.  in  the  vcar  1703,  with  about  600  of  his  countryinen, 
went  with  Colonel  Danid  and  Colonel  Moore  against  the  Spaniards  in  Flori- 
da. His  name  was  Arrcdommakaw.  When  the  English  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  undertaking,  and  as  they  were  retreating  to  their  boats,  they 
became  alarmed,  supposing  the  Spaniards  were  upon  them.  ArraUnnmakaiiD^ 
having  arrived  at  the  boats,  was  reposing  himself  upon  his  oars,  and  was  fast 
asleep.  The  soldiers  rallied  him  for  l>cing  so  slow  m  his  retreat,  and  ordered 
him  to  make  more  haste:    ''But  he  replied,  <No — though  tour  oovernor 

L£AVES  TOU,  I  WILL  NOT  STIR  TILL  I  HAVE  SEEN  ALL  VT  MJBN  BEFORE  ME.*  " 

tnd^erenee. — ArckUum  was  a  sachem  of  Maryland,  whose  residence  was 
upon  the  Potomack,  when  that  country  was  settled  by  the  English  in  1633-4. 
The  place  of  his  residence  was  named,  like  the  river,  Potomack.  As  usual 
with  the  Indians,  he  received  the  English  under  Governor  Calvert  with  great 
attention.  It  should  be  noted,  tlmt  Archihau  was  not  head  sachem  of  the 
Potoraacks,  but  governed  instead  of  his  nephew,  who  was  a  child,  and  who, 
like  the  head  men  of  Virginia,  was  called  wtrovoance.  From  this  place  the 
colonists  sailed  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  to  a  place  called  Piscattaway. 
Here  a  werowance  went  on  board  me  governor's  pmnace,  to  treat  with  him. 
On  bein^  asked  whether  he  was  willing  the  English  should  settle  in  his 
countiy,  m  case  they  found  a  place  convenient  for  them,  he  made  answer, 
'^IwiU  not  hid  you  go,  neither  wiU  I  hid  you  stay,  but  you  may  use  your  own 
discreiwnm  * 

Their  MHons  of  the  Lectming  of  the  Whites.-^At  the  con^rress  at  Lancaster, 
in  1744,  between  the  govemraeut  of  Virginia  and  ihc  Five  Nations,  the 
Indians  were  told  that,  if  they  would  send  some  of  their  young  men  to  Vir- 
ginia, the  English  would  give  them  an  education  at  their  college.  An  orator 
rrplied  to  this  offer  as  follows: — **\Vc  know  that  you  highly  esteoin  tht*  kind 
of  learning  taught  in  those  colleges,  and  thut  the  inuiutcnance  of  our  young 
men,  while  with  you,  would  be  very  expensive  to  you.  We  are  convinced, 
thert'fore,  that  you  mean  to  do  us  good  by  your  proposal,  and  we  thank  you 
heartily.  But  you  who  are  wise  must  know,  that  clifllTent  nations  have  differ- 
ent conceptions  of  things ;  and  you  will  therefore  not  take  it  amiss,  if  our  ideas 
of  this  kind  of  education  happen  not  to  be  the  same  witli  yours.  We  have 
had  «)me  experience  of  it :  several  of  our  young  people  were  formerly  brought 
up  at  the  colleges  of  the  northern  provinces  ;  they  were  instructed  in  all  your 
Rciences  ;  but  when  they  came  back  to  us,  they  were  bad  runners ;  ignorant 
of  every  means  of  living  in  the  woods;  unable  to  l)ear  either  cold  or  hunger; 
kneiv  neither  how  to  build  a  cabin,  take  a  deer,  or  kill  an  enemy ;  spoke  our 
language  imporfectly;  were  therefore  neither  fit  for  hunters,  warriors,  or 
couns^'llors ;  they  were  totally  good  for  nothing.  We  are,  however,  not  the 
less  obligcMl  by  your  kind  oficT,  though  we  decline  accepting  it:  and  to  show 
our  grateful  sen.se  of  it,  if  the  gentlemen  of  Virginia  will  send  us  a  dozen  of 
their  sons,  we  will  take  great  care  of  their  education,  instruct  them  in  all  we 
know,  and  make  men  of  them."  f 

Success  of  a  Missionary, — Those  who  have  attempted  to  Christianize  the 
Indians  complain  that  they  are  too  silent,  and  that  their  taciturnity  was  the 
greatest  difliculty  with  which  they  have  to  contend.    Their  notions  of  pro- 

•  Oidmixon,  [HisU  Maryland.]  f  Frankim*i  Enayi. 
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priety  upon  matters  of  conversation  are  so  nice,  tliat  they  deem  it  improper, 
in  the  highest  degree,  even  to  deny  or  contradict  any  thing  tliat  is  said,  at  the 
time ;  and  hence  the  difficulty  of  knowing  what  enect  any  thing  lias  upon 
their  minds  at  the  time  of  delivery.  In  this  they  have  a  proper  advantage ; 
for  bow  oflen  does  it  happen  that  people  would  answer  very  differently  upon 
a  matter,  were  they  to  consider  upon  it  but  a  short  time !  The  Indians  seldom 
answer  a  matter  of  importance  the  same  day,  lest,  in  so  doing,  they  should  be 
thought  to  have  treated  it  as  though  it  was  of  small  consequence.  We  oflener 
repent  of  a  hasty  decision,  tlian  that  we  have  lost  time  in  maturing  our  judg- 
ments. Now  for  the  anecdote :  and  as  it  is  from  the  Essays  of  Dr.  Frcmklirij 
it  shall  be  told  in  his  own  way. 

**  A  Swedish  minister,  having  assembled  the  chiefs  of  the  Susquehannah 
Indians,  made  a  sennon  to  them,  acquainting  them  with  the  principal  historical 
facts  on  which  our  religion  is  founded ;  such  as  the  fall  of  our  first  parents  by 
eating  an  apple ;  the  coming  of  Christ  to  repair  the  mischief;  his  niii*acles 
and  sufferings,  &c. — When  he  had  finished,  an  Indian  orator  stood  up  to 
thank  him.  *  fVhat  you  have  told  tis,  said  he,  '  is  aU  very  good,  R  is  indeed 
bad  to  eat  apples.  It  is  belter  to  make  them  all  into  cider.  We  are  much  obliged 
by  your  kindness  in  coming  so  far  to  tell  us  those  things,  which  you  have  heard 
from  your  mothers.* 

"When  the  Indian  had  told  the  missionary  one  of  the  legends  of  his  nation, 
how  they  had  been  supplied  with  maize  or  com,  beans,  and  tobacco,*  he 
treated  it  with  contempt,  and  said,  *  What  I  delivered  to  you  were  sacred 
truths;  but  what  you  tell  me  is  mere  fable,  fiction,  and  falsehood.*  The 
Indian  felt  indignant,  and  replied,  ^Afy  brother,  it  seems  your  friends  have  not 
done  you  justice  in  your  education ;  they  have  not  well  instructed  you  in  the  rules 
of  common  civility.  You  see  that  we,  who  understand  and  practise  those  rules, 
odieve  all  your  stories :  why  do  you  refuse  to  believe  ours  ? '  *! 

Curiosity, — "When  any  of  the  Indians  come  into  our  towns,  our  people  are 
apt  to  crowd  round  them,  gaze  upon  them,  and  incommode  them  where  they 
desire  to  be  private ;  this  they  esteem  great  rudeness,  and  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  instruction  in  the  rules  of  civility  and  good  manners.  *  We  have,^  say 
they,  *  as  much  curiosity  as  you,  and  when  you  come  into  our  towns,  toe  wish  for 
opportunities  of  looking  at  you ;  but  for  this  purpose  we  hide  ourselves  behind 
hushes  where  you  are  to  pass,  and  never  intrude  ourselves  into  your  company,* " 

Rules  of  Conversation, — "The  business  of  the  women  is  to  take  exact  notice 
of  what  passes,  imprint  it  in  their  memories,  (for  they  have  no  writing,)  and 
communicate  it  to  their  children.  They  are  the  records  of  the  council,  and 
they  preserve  tradition  of  the  stipulations  in  treaties  a  hundred  years  liack; 
whicii,  when  we  compare  with  our  writings,  we  always  find  exact  lie  that 
would  speak  rises.  The  rest  observe  a  profound  silence.  When  he  has 
finished,  and  sits  down,  they  leave  him  five  or  six  minutes  to  recollect,  that,  if 
he  has  omitted  any  thing  he  intended  to  say,  or  has  any  thing  to  add,  he  may 
rise  again,  and  deliver  it.  To  interrupt  another,  even  in  common  conversa- 
tion, is  n»ckoned  highly  indecent.  How  different  this  is  from  the  conduct  of 
a  polite  British  House  of  Common^  where  scarce  a  day  passes  without  some 
confusion,  that  makes  the  speaker  hoarse  in  calling  to  order;  and  how  diffi  rent 
from  the  mode  of  conversation  in  many  polite  companies  of  Europe,  where, 
if  you  do  not  deliver  your  sentence  with  great  rapidity,  you  are  cut  off  in  the 
middle  of  it  by  the  impatient  loquacity  of  those  you  converse  with,  and  never 
suffered  to  finish  it ! " — Instead  of  being  better  since  the  days  of  Franklin,  we 
apprehend  it  has  grown  worse.  The  modest  and  unassuming  often  find  it 
exceeding  difficult  to  gain  a  hearing  at  all.  Ladies,  and  many  who  consider 
themselves  examples  of  good  manners,  transgress  to  an  insufferable  degree,  in 
breaking  in  upon  the  conversations  of  others.     Some  of  these,  like  a  ship 

•  The  story  of  the  beautiful  woman,  who  descended  to  the  earth,  and  was  fed  by  the 
Indians,  Biack-Hawk  is  made  to  tell,  in  his  life,  paffc  78.  It  is  the  same  oArn  told,  and 
alluded  to  by  Franklin,  in  the  text.  To  reward  the  Indians  for  their  kindness,  j:he  caused 
com  to  i^row  where  her  right  baod  touched  the  earth,  beans  where  the  left  rested,  and  tobacco 
where  she  was  seated. 
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driveD  by  a  north-wester,  bearing  down  the  small  craft  in  her  course,  come 
upon  us  by  surprise,  and  if  we  attempt  to  proceed  by  raising  our  voices  a 
little,  we  are  sure  to  be  drowned  by  a  much  greater  elevation  on  their  part 
It  is  a  want  of  good  breeding,  which,  it  is  hoped,  every  young  person  whose 
eye  this  may  meet,  will  not  be  guilty  of  through  life.  There  is  great  oppor- 
tunity for  many  of  mature  years  to  profit  by  it. 

Lost  Confidence. — An  Indian  runner,  arriving  in  a  village  of  his  countrymen* 
requested  the  immediate  attendance  of  its  inhabitants  in  council,  as  he  wanted 
their  answer  to  important  information.  The  people  accordingly  assembled, 
but  when  the  messenger  had  with  great  anxiety  delivered  his  message,  and 
waited  for  an  answer,  none  was  given,  and  he  soon  observed  that  he  was  like- 
ly to  be  left  alone  in  his  place.  A  stranger  present  asked  a  principal  chief  the 
meaning  of  this  strange  proceeding,  who  gave  this  answer,  ^  He  once  told 
us  a  lie? 

Condc, — An  Indian  having  been  found  frozen  to  death,  an  inquesf  of  his 
countrymen  was  convened  to  determine  by  what  means  he  came  to  such  a 
death.  Their  verdict  was,  "  Death  from  the  ft'eezing  of  a  great  quantity  of 
water  inside  of  him,  which  they  were  of  opinion  he  had  drunken  for  rum." 

A  serious  Questiom — About  1794,  an  officer  presented  a  western  chief  with 
a  medal,  on  one'side  of  which  President  Washington  was  represented  as  armed 
with  a  sword,  and  on  the  other  an  Indian  was  seen  in  the  act  of  burying  the 
hatchet  The  chief  at  once  saw  the  wrong  done  his  countrymen,  and  very 
wisely  asked,  "  fVhy  does  not  the  President  bury  his  sword  too  ? ''  * 

Self-esteem, — A  white  man,  meeting  an  Indian,  accosted  him  as  brother.  The 
red  man,  with  a  great  expression  of  meaning  in  his  countenance,  inquired 
how  they  came  to  be  brothers ;  the  white  man  replied,  O,  by  way  of  Adam,  I 
suppose.  The  Indian  added,  "  Me  thank  him  Great  Spirit  we  no  nearer  brothers." 

A  Preaaher  taken  at  his  Word.-^K  certain  clergyman  had  for  his  text  on  a 
time,  •*  Vnw  and  pay  unto  the  Lord  thy  vows."    An  Indian  happened  to  be 

E resent,  who  steppea  up  to  the  priest  as  soon  as  he  had  finished,  and  said  to 
im,  **  Now  me  vow  me  go  home  with  you,  Mr.  Minister."  The  priest,  having 
DO  lau^age  of  evasion  at  command,  said,  ^  You  must  go  then."  When  he  haa 
arrived  at  the  home  of  the  minister,  the  Indian  vowed  again,  saying,  "  Now 
me  vow  me  have  supper."  When  this  was  finished  he  said,  "  Me  vow  me  stay 
all  night."  The  priest,  by  this  time,  tiiinking  himself  sufficiently  taxed,  re- 
plied, "  It  may  br  so,  but  I  voio  you  shall  go  in  the  morning."  The  Indian, 
judging  from  the  tone  of  his  host,  that  more  vows  would  be  useless,  departed 
in  the  morning  sans  c^rhnonie. 

A  case  of  signal  Barbarity, — It  is  related  by  Black  Hawk,  in  his  life,  that 
some  time  before  the  war  of  1812,  one  of  the  Indians  had  killed  a  French- 
man at  Prairie  des  Chiens.  **  The  British  soon  after  took  him  prisoner,  and 
said  they  would  shoot  him  next  day !  His  family  were  encamped  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  mouth  of  the  Ouisconsin.  He  begjred  permission  to  go  and 
see  them  that  night,  as  he  was  to  die  the  next  day !  They  jiurmitted  him  to  go, 
after  promising  to  return  the  next  morning  by  sunrise.  He  visited  his  family, 
which  consisted  of  a  wife  and  six  children.  I  cannot  describe  their  meeting 
and  parting,  to  l)c  understood  by  the  whites ;  as  it  appears  that  their  feelings 
are  acted  upon  by  certain  rules  laid  down  by  their /^reor^cr^/ — whilst  ours  are 
£0verned  only  by  the  monitor  within  us.  He  parted  from  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, hurried  through  the  prairie  to  the  fort,  and  arrived  in  time!  The  sol- 
diers were  ready,  and  innnediately  marched  out  and  shot  him  down  //" — If  this 
were  not  cold-blooded,  deliberate  murder,  on  the  part  of  the  white's,  I  have 
no  conception  of  what  constitutes  that  crime.  What  were  the  circumstances 
of  the  murder  we  are  not  informed ;  but  whatever  they  may  have  been,  they 
cannot  excuse  a  still  greater  barbarity.  1  would  not  by  any  means  be  under- 
6too<l  to  advocate  the  cause  of  a  murderer;  but  I  will  ask,  whether  crime  is 
to  be  prevented  by  crime  :  murder  for  murder  is  only  a  brutal  retaliation,  ex- 
cept whore  the  safely  of  a  community  requires  the  sacrifice. 

•  EUiol's  Works,  178.  • 
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Mowrmng  much  in  a  short  Time, — ^  A  young  widow,  whose  husband  had 
been  dead  about  eight  days,  was  hastening  to  finish  her  grief,  in  order  that 
she  might  be  married  to  a  young  warrior:  she  was  determined,  therefore,  to 
ffrieve  much  in  a  short  time ;  to  this  end  she  tore  her  hair,  drank  spirits,  and 
beat  her  breast,  to  make  the  tears  flow  abundantly,  by  which  means,  on  the 
evening  of  tlie  eighth  day,  she  was  ready  again  to  marry,  having  grieved  suf- 
ficiendy."  • 

How  to  evade  a  hard  Question. — "  When  Mr.  Crist  went  over  the  AlleganieSy 
in  Feb.  1751,  on  a  tour  of  discovery  for  the  Ohio  Company, '  an  Indian,  who 
spoke  good  English,  came  to  him,  and  said  that  their  great  man,  the  Beavery\  and 
Captain  Oppamyluah,  (two  chiefs  of  the  Delawares,)  desired  to  know  where 
the  Indians^  land  lay ;  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side  of  the 
Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.'  This  question  Mr.  Gist  found  it 
hard  to  answer,  and  he  evaded  it  by  saying,  that  the  Indians  and  white  men 
were  all  subjects  to  the  same  king,  and  all  had  an  equal  privilege  of  taking 
up  and  possessing  the  land  in  conformity  with  the  conditions  prescribed  by 
the  king."t 

Crtdvliiy  its  own  Punishment, — ^The  traveller  fVansey,  according  to  his  own 
account,  would  not  enter  into  conversation  with  an  eminent  cliielj  because  he 
had  heard  that  it  had  been  said  of  him,  that  he  had,  in  his  time,  ^shed  blood 
enough  to  swim  in."  He  had  a  great  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Indian  character,  but  his  credulity  debarred  him  effectually  from  the  gratifi- 
cation. The  chief  was  a  Creek,  gained  Flamingo,  who,  in  company  with 
anotlier  called  Double-head,  visited  Philadelphia  as  ambassadors,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1794.  Few  travellers  discover  such  scrupulousness,  especially  those 
who  come  to  America.  That  Flamingo  was  more  bloody  than  other  Indian 
warriors,  is  in  no  wise  probable ;  but  a  mere  report  of  his  being  a  great  shed- 
der  of  blood  kept  Mr.  fVansey  from  sayuig  any  more  about  him. 

Just  Indignation, — Hatuay,  a  powerful  chief  of  Hispaniola,  having  fled 
from  thence  to  avoid  slavery  or  death  when  that  island  was  ravaged  by  the 
Spaniard?,  was  taken  in  1511,  when  they  conquered  Cuba,  and  burnt  at  the 
stake.  After  being  bound  to  the  stake,  a  Franciscan  friar  labored  to  convert 
him  to  the  Catholic  faith,  by  promises  of  immediate  and  eternal  bliss  in  the 
world  to  come  if  he  would  believe ;  and  that,  if  he  would  not,  eternal  tor- 
ments were  his  only  portion.  The  cazique,  with  seeming  composure,  asked 
if  there  were  any  Spaniards  in  those  regions  of  bliss.  On  being  answered 
that  there  were,  he  replied,  "  Then  I  will  not  go  to  a  place  where  1  may  meet 
with  one  of  that  accursed  race," 

Harmless  Deception,— ^In  a  time  of  Indian  troubles,  an  Indian  visited  the 
bouse  of  Governor  Jenks,  of  Rhode  Island,  when  the  governor  took  occasion 
to  request  him,  that,  if  any  strange  Indian  should  come  to  his  wigwam,  to  let 
him  know  it,  which  the  Indian  promised  to  do ;  but  to  secure  his  fidelity,  the 
governor  told  him  that  when  he  should  give  him  such  information,  he  would 

S've  him  a  mug  of  flip.  Some  time  afler  the  Indian  came  again :  ^  Well,  Mr. 
ubenor,  strange  Indian  come  my  house  last  night ! "  "  Ah,"  says  the  govern- 
or, " and  what  did  he  say  ? "  "He  no  speak,"  replied  the  Indian.  "  What,  no 
speak  at  all  ? "  added  the  governor.  "  No,  he  no  speak  at  all."  "That  certainly 
looks  susuicious,"  said  his  excellency,  and  inquired  if  he  were  still  there,  and 
being  told  that  he  was,  ordered  the  promised  mug  of  flip.  When  this  was 
disposed  of^  and  the  ludian  was  about  to  depart,  he  mildly  said^  "Mr.  Gube- 
nor,  my  squaw  have  child  last  night ;  *'  and  thus  the  govemoi^s  alann  was 
suddenly  changed  into  disappointment,  and  the  strange  Indian  into  a  new- 
bom  pappoose. 

Mammoth  Bones, — ^The  following  very  interesting  tradition  concerning 
these  bones,  among  the  Indians,  will  always  be  read  with  interest  The  ani- 
mal to  which  they  once  belonged,  they  called  the  Big  Buffalo ;  and  on  the 

*  Accouut  of  the  United  States  b^  Mr.  Tsa/tc  Holmes,  36. 
t  Probably  the  same  we  have  uoliced  in  Book  V.  as  King  Beaver. 
,  ^  ^parks't  Washington,  ii,  16. 
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early  maps  of  the  country  of  the  Ohio,  we  see  marked,  **  Elephants'  bones  said 
to  be  found  here.**  They  were,  for  some  time,  by  many  supi>osed  to  have  been 
the  bones  of  that  animal ;  but  they  are  pretty  generally  now  believed  to  have 
beloD^d  to  a  species  of  animal  long  smce  extinct  They  have  been  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country ;  but  in  the  createst  abundance  about  the  salt 
licks  or  springs  in  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  There  has  never  l)een  an  entire 
riieleton  found,  although  the  one  in  Peale^s  museum,  in  Philadelphia,  was  so 
near  perfect,  that,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  supplying  its  defects  with  wood- 
work, it  passes  extremely  well  for  such. 

The  tradition  of  the  Indians  concerning  this  animal  is,  that  he  was  carniv- 
orous, and  existed,  as  late  as  1780,  in  the  northern  jiarts  of  America.  Some 
Delawares,  in  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war,  visited  the  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia on  business,  which  having  been  finbhed,  some  questions  were  put  to 
them  concerning  their  country,  and  especially  what  they  knew  or  had  heard 
respecting  the  animals  whose  bones  had  been  found  about  the  salt  licks  on 
the  Ohio  River.  "  The  chief  speaker,''  continues  our  author,  Mr.  Jefferson^ 
*  immediately  put  himself  into  an  attitude  of  oratory,  and,  with  a  pomp  suited 
to  what  he  conceived  the  elevation  of  his  subject,"  began  and  repeated  at 
follows : — *^  In  ancient  timeSf  a  herd  of  these  tremendous  animals  came  to  the 
Big'bone  Licks,  and  began  an  universm  detraction  of  ike  hear,  deer,  elks,  huffor 
loesj  and  other  animals,  which  had  been  created  for  Vie  use  of  the  Indians :  the* 
ffreal  man  above,  looking  down  and  seeing  this,  was  so  enraged,  that  he  seized  his 
Jigkimng,  descended  to  the  earth,  and  seated  himself  on  a  neighboring  mountamf 
on  a  rock  of  which  his  seat  and  the  print  of  his  feet  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  hurled 
his  bolis  among  them  till  the  whde  were  slaughtered,  except  the  big  bull,  who^ 
presenting  his  forehead  to  the  shc^,  shook  them  off  as  they  fell ;  but  missing  one 
at  length,  it  wounded  him  in  the  side ;  whereon,  springing  round,  he  bounded  over 
Ae  Ohio,  over  the  Wabash,  the  Illinois,  and,  finatly,  over  the  great  lakes,  where  ht 
is  living  at  this  day.^ 

Such,  say  the  Indians,  is  the  account  handed  down  to  them  from  their 
ancestors,  and  they  could  furnish  no  other  information. 

ATarrative  of  the  CapUvityand  bold  Exploit  of  Hannah  Duston, — ^The  relap 
tiou  of  this  amiir  forms  the  AX  V.  article  m  the  Decennium  Luctuosum  of  the 
Magnalia  Christi  Americana,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  and  is  one  of  the  best- 
written  articles  of  all  we  have  read  from  his  pen.  At  its  head  is  this  signifi- 
cant sentence — Dux  Fsemina  Facti. 

On  the  15  March,  1697,  a  band  of  about  20  Indians  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Haverhill,  in  Mtissachusetts  ;  and,  as  their  nuinberK  were  small,  they 
made  their  attack  with  the  swiflness  of  the  wliirlwind,  and  as  stiddenly  ditfttp- 
peared.  The  war,  of  which  this  irruption  was  a  part,  had  continued  nearly 
ten  years,  and  soon  afterwards  it  came  to  a  close.  The  housri  which  this 
parly  of  Indians  had  singled  out  as  their  object  of  attack,  belonijcd  to  one  Mr. 
Thomas  *  Duston  or  Dunstan,\  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  I  Mr.  Duston  was 
at  work,  at  some  distance  from  his  hotise,  at  the  lime,  and  wheilier  he  was 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family  by  the  shouts  of  the  Indir.ns,  or  other 
cause,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  arrived  there  time  enough 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  to  make  some  arrangements  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  children ;  but  his  wife,  who,  but  about  a  week  before,  had  hcen 
confined  by  a  child,  was  unable  to  rise  from  her  bed,  to  the  distraction  of  her 
agonized  husband.  No  time  was  to  be  lost ;  Mr.  Duston  had  only  time  to 
direci  his  children's  flight,  (seven  in  numl>cr,)  the  extremes  of  whose  ages  were 
two  and  seventeen,  and  the  Indians  were  upon  them.  With  his  gun,  the 
distressed  father  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
childn^n,  whom  he  overtook  hut  about  40  rods  from  the  house.  His  first 
int  -ntion  was  to  take  up  one,  if  possible,  and  escape  with  ir.  He  ha«l  no 
sooner. overtaken  them,  than  this  resolution  was  destroyed  ;  for  to  rescue  either 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest,  was  woi*se  than  death  itself  to  liiin.  He  therefore 
faced  aliout  and  met  the  enemy,  who  had  closely  ]>ui:sued  him ;  each  fired 

*  Mr.  Mijnck'g  Hist.  Haverhill.  SH.  \   /lulrhinffm. 

4  Vsi-rhi  lioutrs  wore  Hi'-slroyiMl  ai  ih's  time,  27  persons  killetl,  anl  13  carried  away  caplive. 
Li  Mr.  B.  L.  Myricfx  Wislory  of  Haverhill,  are  tiie  names  of  the  ilaiu.  &c. 
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npoD  the  other,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that  none  of  the  little  retreating 

nwere  hurt  The  Indians  did  not  pursue  long,  from  fear  of  raising  tlie 
boring  English  before  they  could  complete  their  object,  and  hence  this 
pait  of  the  famuy  escaped  to  a  place  of  safety. 

We  are  now  to  enter  fully  into  the  relation  of  this  very  tragedy.  There 
was  living  in  tlie  house  of  Mr.  Dustorij  as  nurse,  Mrs.  Mary  J^eff,*  a  widovir, 
whose  heroic  conduct  in  sharing  the  fate  of  her  mistress,  when  escape  was 
in  her  power,  will  always  be  viewed  with  admiration.  The  Indians  were 
DOW  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  house,  and  having  driven  the 
sick  woman  from  her  bed,  compelled  her  to  sit  quietly  in  the  corner  of  the 
fire-place,  while  they  completed  the  pillage  of  the  house.  This  business 
being  tiuished,  it  was  set  on  fire,  and  Mrs.  Dustorij  who  before  considered 
herself  unable  to  walk,  was,  at  the  approach  of  night,  obliged  to  march 
into  the  wilderness,  and  take  her  bed  upon  the  cold  ground.  Mrs.  ^eff  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  with  the  infant  child,  but  was  interecpted,  the  child 
taken  from  her,  and  its  brains  beat  out  against  a  neighboring  apple-tree,  while 
its  nurse  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  new  and  frightful  masters  also. 
Tlie  captives  amounted  in  all  to  13,  some  of  whom,  as  they  became  unable  to 
travel,  were  murdered,  and  lefl  exposed  upon  the  way.  Although  it  was  near 
niffht  when  they  quitted  Haverhill,  they  travelled,  as  they  judged,  12  miles 
before  encamping;  "and  then,"  says  Dr.  Mather,  "kept  up  with  their  new 
masters  in  a  long  travel  of  an  hundred  and  fifly  miles,  more  or  less,  withui  a 
&w  days  ensuing."  f 

Afler  journeying  awhile,  according  to  their  custom,  the  Indians  divided  their 
priflonerB.  Mrs.  Duston,  Mrs.  Mffy  and  a  boy  named  Samuel  Leonardson,  |  who 
Dad  been  captivated  at  Worcester,  about  lo  months  before,  fell  to  the  lot  of 
aD  Indian  family,  consistmg  of  twelve  persons, — ^two  men,  three  women,  and 
seven  children.  These,  so  far  as  our  accounts  go,  were  very  kind  to  their 
prisoners,  but  told  them  there  was  one  ceremony  which  they  could  not  avoid, 
and  to  which  they  would  be  subjected  when  thev  should  arrive  at  their  place 
,  of  destination,  which  was  to  run  the  gantleL  The  place  where  this  was  to  be 
performed,  was  at  an  Indian  village,  250  miles  firom  Haverhill,  according  to 
the  reckoning  of  the  Indians.  In  their  meandering,  course,  they  at  length 
arrived  at  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  Contookook  River,  about  six  miles  above 
Concord,  in  New  Hampshire.  Here  one  of  the  Indian  men  resided.  It  had 
been  determined  by  the  captives,  before  their  arrival,  that  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  free  themselves  from  their  wretched  captivity ;  and  not 
only  to  gain  their  liberty,  but,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  something  by  way  of 
remuneration  from  those  who  held  them  in  bondage.  The  heroine,  Duston, 
had  resolved,  upon  the  first  oj^portunity  that  offered  any  clmucc  of  success,  to 
kill  her  captors  and  scalp  them,  and  to  return  home  with  such  trophies  as 
would  clearly  establish  her  reputation  for  heroism,  as  well  as  insure  her  a 
bounty  from  the  public.  She  therefore  communicated  her  design  to  Mrs. 
ATeff  and  the  English  boy,  who,  it  would  seem,  readily  enough  agreed  to  it 
To  the  art  of  killing  and  scalping  she  was  a  stranger  ;  and,  that  there  should 
be  no  failure  in  the  business,  Mrs.  Duston  instructed  the  boy,  who,  frem  his 
long  residence  with  them,  had  become  as  one  of  the  Indians,  to  inquire  of  one 
of  the  men  how  it  was  done.  He  did  so,  and  the  Indian  showed  him,  with- 
out mistrusting  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  It  was  now  March  the  31,  and  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  following,  this  bloody  tragedy  was  acted.  When  the 
Indians  were  in  the  most  sound  sleep,  these  three  captives  arose,  and  soflly 
arming  themselves  with  the  tomahawks  of  their  masters,  allotted  the  number 
each  should  kill ;  and  so  truly  did  they  direct  their  blows,  that  but  one  escaped 
that  they  designed  to  kill.  This  was  a  woman,  whom  they  badly  wounded, 
and  one  boy,  for  some  reason  they  did  not  wish  to  harm,  and  accordingly  he 
was  allowed  to  escape  unhurt  Mrs.  DusUm  killed  her  master,  and  Leonard- 
mm  killed  the  man  who  had  so  freely  told  him,  but  one  day  before,  where  to 
deal  a  deadly  blow,  and  how  to  take  off  a  scalp. 

*  She  was  a  daughter  of  George  Corliss,  and  married  William  Neff,  who  went  aAer  the 
•my.  and  died  at  Pcmmaquid,  Feb.  1G88.     Myrick,  Hist.  Havl.  87. 
t  Their  course  was  probably  very  indirKt,  lo  dud*  p«iniut.  %  Hist.  Haverhill,  89 
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All  WB8  OFer  before  the  dawii  of  day,  and  all  things  were  got  ready  for 
leaTiDg  this  place  of  blood.  All  the  boats  but  one  were  scuttled,  to  prevent 
being  puxmied,  and,  with  what  provisions  and  arms  the  Indian  camp  afibrded, 
tbey  embarked  on  board  the  other,  and  slowly  and  silently  took  the  course  of 
the  Merrimack  River  for  their  homes,  where  they  all  soon  after  arrived  with- 
out accident 

The  whole  country  was  astonished  at  the  relation  of  the  affiur,  the  truth  of 
which  was  never  for  a  moment  doubted.  The  ten  scalps,  and  the  arms  of  the 
bdians,  were  evidences  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  tne  ^neral  court  gave 
them  fifty  pounds  as  a  reward,  and  numerous  other  gratuities  were  showered 
upon  them.  Colonel  J^MioUon,  governor  of  Maryland,  hearing  of  the  transac- 
tion, sent  them  a  generous  present  also. 

Eight  other  houses  were  attacked  besides  DusUnCs,  the  owners  of  whicli, 
aays  the  historian  of  that  town,  Mr.  Myrickj  in  every  case,  were  slain  while 
defending  them,  and  the  blood  of  each  stained  his  own  door-silL 

MnrraUve  of  (he  DutmcHon  of  ScheMctady,^ — ^This  was  an  event  of  great 
distress  to  the  whole  country,  at  the  time  it  Happened,  and  we  are  able  to  give 
some  new  fiicts  in  relation  to  it  from  a  manuscript,  which,  we  believe,  has 
never  before  been  published.  These  facts  are  contained  in  a  letter  from  Grov- 
emor  Bradstrtet^  of  Massachusetts,  to  Governor  HincUeyfOf  Plimouth,  dated 
about  a  month  after  the  af&ir.  They  are  as  follow : — *^  Tho'  you  cannot  bat 
have  heard  of  the  horrid  massacre  committed  ^the  French  and  Indians  at 
Senectada,  a  fortified  and  well  compacted  town  20  miles  above  Albany  f  which 
we  had  an  account  of  by  an  express,)  yet  we  think  we  have  not  discnai^g^ 
our  duty  till  you  hear  of  it  from  us.  'Twas  upon  the  Eighth  of  February^ 
[163^^]  at  midnight  when  those  poor  secure  wretches  were  surprised  by 
the  enemy.  Their  gates  were  open,  no  watch  kept,  and  hardlv  any  order 
observed  in  ffiving  and  obeying  commands.  Sixty  of  them  were  butchered  in 
the  place ;  or  whom  Lieut  Talmage  and  four  more  were  of  Capt  BtdPa  com- 

Cny,  besides  five  of  said  company  carried  captive.  By  this  ac^on  the  French 
ve  given  us  to  understand  what  we  mav  expect  from  them  as  to  the  fhm- 
tter  towns  and  seaports  of  New  England.  We  are  not  so  well  acquainted 
what  number  of  convenient  Havens  you  have  in  your  colony,  besides  those  of 
Plimouth  and  Bristol.  We  hope  your  prudence  and  vigilance  will  lead  yoo 
to  take  such  measures  as  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  enemy  at  either  of 
those  or  any  such  like  pluce.''  f 

We  now  procee<l  to  «rive  such  other  facts  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
numerous  printed  accounts.  It  appears  tiiat  the  government  of  Canada  had 
planned  8f»veral  expeditions,  previous  to  the  petting  out  of  this,  against  various 
im|K)rtnnt  f)oints  of  the  English  frontier, — as  much  to  gain  the  warrior?  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  their  interest,  as  to  distress  the  English.  Governor  De  JV(W- 
viUe  had  sent  over  several  chief  sachems  of  the  Iroquois  to  France,  where, 
as  usual  upon  such  embassies,  great  pains  were  taken  to  cause  them  to  enter- 
tain the  highest  opinions  of  the  glory  and  gn'atness  of  the  French  natioit 
Among  them  was  Tmccraket,  a  renowned  warrior,  and  two  others.  It  appears 
that,  during  their  al)senco  in  France,  the  great  war  b.tween  their  countrymen 
and  the  French  had  ended  in  the  drstrnction  of  Montreal,  and  other  places,  as 
will  be  seen  d  tailed  in  our  Fifth  Book.  Hence,  when  Count  Drontenae 
arrived  in  Canada,  in  the  fall  of  1689,  instead  of  findiiig  the  Iroquois  ready  to 
join  him  and  his  forces  which  he  hud  brought  from  France  for  the  conquest 
of  New  York,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  set  al)out  a  reconciliation  of  them. 
He  therefore  wisely  despatched  Taweraket,  and  the  two  others,  upon  that 
design.  The  Five  Nations,  on  Ix^ing  called  upon  by  these  chiefs,  would  take 
no  step  without  first  notifying  the  English  at  Albany  that  a  coiuicil  was  to  be 
called.  Th(^  blows  which  had  been  so  lately  given  the  French  of  Canada, 
hail  lulled  the  English  into  a  fatal  securiry,  and  they  let  this  council  pass  with 

too  little  attention  to  its  proceedings.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French  were 

— .^^— — ^— ■ —  ^— ^i^ 

*  This  was  the  German  name  of  a  pine  barren,  such  as  stretches  itself  between  Albany  and 
Scbeiiertady,  over  which  is  now  a  rail-road. 

t  Frencli  ships,  with  land  forces  and  muoi  lions,  bad,  but  a  short  time  before,  hovertd  upoa 
tke  coast. 
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flillj  and  ably  represented  ;  and  the  result  was,  the  existing  breach  was  set  in 
a  fidr  way  to  be  closed  up.  This  great  council  was  begun  22  January,  1690^ 
and  consisted  of  eiglity  sachems.  It  was  opened  by  Sadekanaghiiej*  a  great 
Oneida  chieC 

Meanwhile,  to  give  employment  to  the  Indians  who  yet  remained  their 
fiiends,  the  expedition  was  bcgim  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Schenec- 
tady. Chief  Justice  Smith]  wrote  his  account  of  that  afiair  from  a  manuscript 
letter  loft  by  Colonel  Schuyler,  at  that  time  mayor  of  Albany ;  and  it  is  the 
most  particular  of  any  account  yet  published.  It  is  as  follows,  and  bears  date 
15  February,  1689  :— 

After  two-and-twenty  days'  march,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Schenectady, 
February  8.  There  were  about  200  French,  and  perhaps  50  Caughnewaga 
Mohawks,  and  they  at  first  intended  to  have  surprised  Albany ;  but  their 
march  had  been  so  long  and  tedious,  occasioned  by  the  deepness  of  tlie  snow 
and  coldness  of  the  weather,  that,  instead  of  attempting  any  thing  oftcnsive, 
they  had  nearly  decided  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  first  English  they 
should  meet,  such  was  their  distressed  situation,  in  a  c^np  of  snow,  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  devoted  settlement  The  Indians,  however,  saved  them  from 
the  disgrace.  They  had  sent  out  a  small  scout  from  their  party,  who  entered 
Schenectady  without  even  exciting  suspiciou  of  their  errand.  When  they  had 
staid  as  long  as  tlie  nature  of  their  business  required,  they  withdrew  to  their 
fellows. 

Seeing  that  Schenectady  ofiTered  such  an  easy  ]>rey,  it  put  new  coiu'age  into 
the  French,  and  they  came  upon  it  as  aliove  related.  The  bloodv  tragedy 
commenced  between  11  and  12  o'clock,  on  Saturday  night;  and,  that  every 
house  might  be  surprised  at  nearly  the  same  time,  the  enemy  divided  them- 
selves into  parties  of  six  or  seven  men  each.  Although  the  town  was  impaled, 
no  one  thought  it  necessary  to  close  the  gates,  even  at  night,  presuming  the 
severity  of  die  season  was  a  sufiicient  security  ;  hence  the  first  news  ot  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  was  at  every  door  of  every  house,  which  doors  were 
broken  as  soon  as  the  profound  8luml)ers  of  those  they  were  intended  to  guard. 
The  same  inhuman  barbarities  now  followed,  that  were  afterwards  peryietroted 
upon  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Montreal. |  "No  tongue,"  said  Colonel 
Schuyler,  "  can  express  the  cruelties  that  were  committed."  Sixty-three 
bouses,  and  the  church,  §  were  immediately  in  a  blaze.  Encienie  women, 
in  their  expiring  agonies,  saw  their  infants  cast  into  the  flames,  being  first 
delivcrcil  by  the  knife  of  the  midnight  assassin !  Sixty-three  ||  jicrsons  were 
put  to  death,  and  twenty-seven  were;  carried  into  captivitj'. 

A  few  persons  fled  towanls  Albany,  with  no  other  covering  but  their  night- 
clothes  ;  the  horror  of  whose  condition  was  greatly  enhanced  by  a  great  fall 
of  snow ;  25  of  whom  lost  their  limbs  from  the  severity  of  the  frost.  With 
these  poor  fugitives  came  the  intelligence  to  Albany,  and  that  place  was  iu 
dismni  confusion,  having,  as  usual  upon  such  occasions,  supposed  the  enemy 
to  have  been  seven  times  more  numerous  than  they  really  were.  About  noon, 
the  next  day,  the  enemy  set  oflf  from  Schenectady,  taking  all  the  plunder  they 
could  carry  with  them,  among  which  were  forty  of  the  best  horses.  The  r<-st, 
with  nil  the  cattle  and  other  domestic  animals,  lay  slaughtered  in  the  streets. 

One  of  the  most  considerable  met)  of  Schenectady,  at  this  time,  was  Captain 
Atexandtr  Glen,  H  He  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  nver,  and  wos  suflered 
to  es<*upe,  because  he  had  delivered  many  French  prisoners  from  torture  and 
slavery,  who  had  lieen  taken  by  the  Indians  in  tlie  former  wui*s.  They  had 
passed  his  house  in  the  night,  and,  during  the  massacre,  he  had  taken  the 
alarm,  and  in  the  morning  he  was  found  readv  to  defend  himself.  Before 
leaving  tlio  village,  a  French  ofilirer  summoned  him  to  a  council,  upon  the 
shore  of  the  river,  with  the  tender  of  jiersonal  safety.  He  at  length  adventured 
dowu,  and  had  tlie  great  satisfaction  of  having  all  his  cupture<i  friends  and 
relatives  delivered  to  him  ;  and  the  enemy  departed,  keeping  good  their 
promise  that  no  injury  should  be  done  him.  || 


\ 
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Soe  liook  V.  ^  Spafford.  ||  Colden,  115. 

CharUvcix  calls  bim  The  Sieur  Coudre, 
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Hie  great  Mohawk  castle  was  about  17  miles  from  Schenectady,  and  thty 
did  not  hear  of  the  massacre  until  two  days  liter,  owing  to  the  state  ot 
travelling.  On  receiving  the  news,  they  imoiiediately  joined  a  party  of  men 
from  Albany,  and  pursu^  the  enemy.  After  a  tedious  pursuit,  tliey  fell  upon 
their  rear,  killed  and  took  25  of  them,  and  did  them  some  other  damage.  Sev- 
eral chief  sachems  soon  assembled  at  Albany,  to  condole  with  the  people,  end 
animate  them  against  leaving  the  place,  which,  it  seems,  they  were  about  to 
da  From  a  speech  of  one  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  the  following  extract 
is  preaer^'ed : — 

*^  Brethren,  we  do  not  think  that  what  tlie  French  have  done  can  be  called 
a  victory ;  it  is  only  a  further  proof  of  their  cruel  deceit  The  governor  of 
Canada  sent  to  Onondago,  and  talks  to  us  of  peace  with  our  whole  house ;  but 
war  was  in  his  heart,  as  you  now  see  by  wonil  experience.  He  did  the  same 
formerly  at  CadaracquL  *  and  in  the  Senecas'  country.  This  is  the  third  time 
he  has  acted  so  deceitfully.  He  has  broken  open  our  house  at  both 'ends: 
formerly  in  he  Senecas*  country,  and  now  here.  We  hope  to  be  revenged 
on  them." 

Accordingly,  when  messengers  came  to  renew  and  conclude  the  treaty 
which  had  been  begun  by  Tawerakd,  before  mentioned,  they  were  seized  and 
handed  over  to  the  English.  They  also  kept  out  scouts,  and  harassed  the 
French  in  every  direction. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  draw  from  CharUvoij^  account  of  this  affair,  whieb 
is  very  minute,  as  it  respects  the  operations  of  the  French  and  Indians.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  importance  m  a  correct  history  of  the  sacking  of  Sche- 
nectady, none  ofour  historians  seem  to  have  given  themselves  the  trouble  of 
laying  it  before  their  readers. 

Governor  FnmUnaCy  having  determined  upon  an  expedition,  gave  notice  to 
M.  de  la  Durantaye,  who  then  commanded  at  Michilimakinak,  that  he  might 
assure  the  Hurons  and  Ottawas,  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  see  a  great 
change  in  affiure  for  the  better.  He  prepared  at  the  same  time  a  hrge  convoy 
to  reinforce  that  post,  and  he  took  measures  also  to  raise  three  war  parties^ 
who  should  enter  Inr  three  different  routes  the  country  of  the  English.  The 
first  assembled  at  Montreal,  and  consisted  of  about  110  men,  French  and 
Indians,  and  was  put  under  the  conunand  of  MM.  (PAUkbout  dt  MantUy  and 
b  Mdin/t  dt  SL  Hdene^  two  lieutenants,  under  whom  MM.  dt  Repentigny^ 
iPIbervilUy  de  Bonrepos,  de  la  Brosse,  and  de  Montigni,  requested  pennis- 
sion  to  serve  as  volunteers. 

Tills  party  marched  out  before  they  had  determined  against  what  part  of 
the  English  frontier  tliey  would  carry  their  arms,  though  some  jmrt  of  New 
York  was  understood.  Count  FrorUenctc  had  lefl  that  to  the  two  commanders. 
After  they  had  inarched  five  or  six  days,  tliey  called  a  council  to  determine 
upon  wliat  place  they  would  attempt  In  this  council,  it  was  debated,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  that  Albany  would  be  the  smallest  place  they  ought  to 
und(»rrake ;  but  the  Indians  would  not  agree  to  it.  They  contended  that,  with 
their  small  force,  an  attjick  upon  Albany  would  be  attended  with  exu-eme 
hazard.  The  French  being  strenuous,  the  debute  grew  warm,  and  an  Indian 
chief  asked  tbem  **  how  long  it  was  since  they  had  so  much  courage."  To 
this  severe  rebuke  it  was  answered,  that,  if  by  some  past  actions  they  had 
dis^oovered  cowardice,  they  should  see  that  now  they  would  retrieve  their 
character ;  they  would  take  Allwny  or  die  in  the  attempt.  The  Indians,  how- 
ever, would  not  consent,  and  tlie  council  broke  up  witliout  agreeing  upon  any 
thiii!:  but  to  proceed  on. 

They  continued  their  march  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  their  path 
divid^'d  into  two;  one  of  which  led  to  Allxauy,  and  tlie  other  to  Schenectady: 
here  Mantet  gave  up  his  design  upon  Albany,  and  they  marched  on  hamioni- 
oujily  for  the  former  village.  The  weadier  was  very  severe,  and  for  the  nine 
following  days  the  little  army  suffered  incredible  hardships.  The  men  were 
often  obliged  to  wade  through  water  up  to  their  knees,  breaking  its  ice  at 
every  step. 

*  See  Book  V. 
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At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  beginning  of  Fehruar}-,  they  arrived  within 
two  leagues  of  Schenectady.  Here  they  halted,  and  the  Great  ^gnier,  chief 
of  tije  Iroquois  of  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis,  made  a  speech  to  them,  lie  exhorted 
every  one  to  forget  the  liardshi|)8  they  had  endured,  in  the  hope  of  avenging 
the  wrongs  tliey  had  for  a  long  time  sufiered  from  the  perfidious  English, 
who  were  the  authors  of  them ;  and  in  the  chise  added,  that  they  could  not 
doubt  of  the  assistance  of  Heaven  against  the  enemies  of  God,  in  a  cause 
8o  just. 

Hardly  had  they  taken  up  their  line  of  march,  when  they  met  40  Indian 
women,  who  gave  them  all  the  necessary  inibrmation  for  a])proaching  the 
place  in  safety.  A  Canadian,  named  Gigiiierc,  was  detached  immediately  with 
nine  Indians  upon  discovery,  who  acquitted  himself  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  his  officers.  He  reconnoitred  Schenectady  at  his  leisure,  and  then  rejoined 
his  comrades. 

It  had  been  determined  by  the  party  to  put  off  the  attack  one  day  longer; 
but  on  the  arrival  of  the  scout  under  Giguiercj  it  was  resolved  to  proceed 
without  delay. 

Schenectady  was  then  in  fonn  like  that  of  a  long  square,  and  entered  by 
two  gates,  one  at  each  end.  One  opened  towards  Albany,  the  other  upon  the 
great  road  leading  into  the  back  country,  and  which  was  now  possessed  by 
Sie  French  and  Indians.  Mantet  and  St.  Helene  charged  at  the  second 
gate,  which  the  Indian  women  before  mentioned  hud  assured  them  was 
always  open,  and  they  found  it  so.  D^lbermUe  and  Repentigni  passed  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  enter  by  the  other  gate,  but,  af\er  losing  some  tmie  in  vainly 
endeavoring  to  find  it,  were  obliged  to  return  and  enter  with  their  comrades. 

The  gate  was  not  only  open  but  unguarded,  and  the  whole  party  entered 
without  being  discovered.  Dividing  themselves  into  several  parties,  they 
waylaid  every  portal,  and  then  the  war-whoop  was  raised.  Mantet  formed 
and  attacked  a  garrison,  where  the  only  resistance  of  any  account  was  made. 
The  gate  of  It  was  soon  forced,  and  all  of  the  English  fell  by  the  sword,  and 
tbe  garrison  was  burned.  Moniigni  was  wounded,  in  forcing  a  house,  in  his 
arm  and  l)ody  by  two  blows  of  a  halberd,  which  put  him  hora  du  combat ;  but 
SL  Helene  being  come  to  his  assistance,  the  house  was  taken,  and  the  wounds 
ofMontigni  revenged  by  the  death  of  all  who  had  shut  themselves  up  in  it 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  massacre  and  pillage  in  eveiy  place.  At 
the  end  of  about  two  hours,  the  chiefs,  believing  it  due  to  their  safety,  posted 
bodies  of  guards  at  all  the  avenues,  to  prevent  surprise,  and  the  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  refreshing  themselves. 

Mantet  had  given  orders  that  the -minister  of  the  place  should  be  spared, 
whom  he  had  intended  for  his  own  prisoner ;  but  he  was  found  among  the 
promiscuous  dead,  and  no  one  knew  when  he  was  killed,  and  all  his  })aper8 
were  burned. 

After  the  place  was  destroyed,  the  chiefs  ordered  all  the  casks  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  to  be  staved,  to  prevent  their  men  from  getting  drunk.  They 
next  set  all  the  houses  on  fire,  excepting  that  of  a  widow,  into  which  Montigni 
had  been  carried,  and  another  belonging  to  Major  Covdre :  they  were  in  num- 
ber about  40,  all  well  built  and  furnished  ;  no  booty  but  that  which  could  be 
easily  transported  was  saved.  The  lives  of  about  60  iHirsons  were  spared ; 
chiefly  women,  children,  and  old  men,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  tbe  onset, 
and  30  Indians  who  happened  to  be  then  in  the  place.  The  lives  of  the 
Indians  were  spared  that  tliey  might  carry  the  news  of  what  had  hap|>ened  to 
their  countrymen,  whom  they  were  request<'d  to  inform,  that  it  was  not 
against  them  that  they  intended  any  harm,  but  to  the  English  only,  whom 
tliey  had  now  despoiled  of  property  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

They  were  too  near  Albany  to  remain  long  among  the  mins,  and  they 
decamped  about  noon.  The  plunder — Montigni,  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  carry — ^the  prisoners,  who  were  to  the  number  of  40 — and  the  want  of 
provisions,  with  which  they  had  in  their  hurry  neglected  to  provide  them- 
selves— retarded  much  their  retreat.  Many  would  have  even  died  of  famine, 
had  they  not  had  50  horses,  of  which  there  remained  but  six  when  they 
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arrived  at  Montreal,  upon  the  27  March  following.*  Their  want  of  provisions 
obliged  them  to  separate,  and  in  an  attack  which  was  made  upon  one  party, 
three  Indians  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed  or  taken ;  an  attack,  which,  for 
want  of  proper  caution,  cost  the  army  more  lives  than  the  capture  of  Sche- 
nectady ;  in  which  they  lost  but  two  men,  a  Frenchman  and  an  Indian. 

Murder  of  Miss  Jane  McCrect. — ^This  younff  lady  **  was  the  second  daughter 
of  James  McCrea^  minister  of  Lamington,  New  Jersey,  who  died  before  the 
revolution.  After  his  death,  she  resided  witli  her  brother.  Colonel  John  McCrea 
of  Albany,  who  removed  in  1773  to  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Edward.  His 
bouse  was  in  what  is  now  Northumberland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson, 
three  miles  north  of  Fort  Miller  Falls.  In  July  or  August,  1777,  being  on  a  visit 
to  the  family  of  Mrs.  MaJS/eil^  near  Fort  Edward,  at  the  close  of  the  week,  she  was 
asked  to  remain  until  Monday.  On  Sunday  morning,  when  the  Indians  came 
to  the  house,  she  concealed  herself  in  the  cellar ;  but  they  dragged  her  oUt  by 
the  hair,  and,  placing  her  on  a  horse,  proceeded  on  the  road  towards  Sandy 
HilL  The]^  soon  met  another  party  of  Indians,  returning  from  Argyle,  where 
they  had  killed  the  family  of  Mr.  Btdns ;  these  Indians  dkapproved  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  captive  to  the  British  camp,  and  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  a  tomahawk  and  tore  off  her  scalp.  This  is  the  account  ^ven  by  her 
nephew.  The  account  of  Mrs.  McJSTeU  is,  that  her  lover,  anxious  for  her 
safety,  employed  two  Indians,  with  the  promise  of  a  barrel  of  rum,  to  bring 
her  to  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  dispute  for  the  right  of  conduct- 
ing her,  one  of  them  murdered  her.  Gen.  Gates,  m  his  letter  to  Gen.  Burgoyne 
of  2  September,  says, '  she  was  dressed  to  receive  her  promised  husband.' 

"  Her  brother,  on  hearing  of  her  fote,  sent  his  family  the  next  day  to  Albany, 
and,  repairing  to  the  American  camp,  buried  his  sister,  with  one  Lieutenant 
Van  Fechieny  three  miles  south  of  Fort  Edward.  She  was  23  years  old,  of  an 
amiable  and  virtuous  character,  and  highly  esteemed  by  all  her  acquaintance. 
It  is  said,  and  was  believed,  that  she  was  engaged  in  marriage  to  Captain 
David  Janes,  of  the  British  army,  a  loyalist,  who  survived  her  only  a  few 
years,  and  died,  as  was  supposed,  of  grief  for  her  loss.  Her  nephew.  Colonel 
James  McCrea,  lived  at  Saratoga,  in  1623.''  f 

Under  the  name  of  Lucinda,  Barlow  has  dwelt  upon  this  murder  in  a  strain 
that  may  be  imitated,  but  not  surpassed.    We  select  from  him  as  follows: — 

''One  Heed  shall  tell  what  fame  e^eat  Albion  draws 
From  thcite  auxiliars  in  her  baro'rous  cause, — 
Lucin/la's  fate.     The  tale,  ye  nations,  bear  3 
Eternal  ages,  trace  it  with  a  tear." 

The  poet  then  makes  Lucinda,  during  a  battle,  wander  from  her  home  to 
watch  her  lover,  whom  he  calls  Heartly,  She  distinguishes  him  in  the  con- 
flict, and,  when  his  sqtiadron  is  routed  by  the  Americans,  she  proceeds  to  the 
contested  ground,  fancyuig  she  had  seen  him  fall  at  a  certain  point    But 

'*  He  hurries  to  his  tent ;— oh,  rape !  despair  ! 

No  glimpse,  no  tidings,  of  the  frantic  fair ; 

Save  that  some  carmen,  as  a-camp  they  drove, 

Had  seen  her  coursing  for  the  western  grove. 

Faint  with  fatigue,  and  choked  with  burning  thirst, 

Forth  from  his  friends,  with  bounding  leap,lie  burst, 

Vaults  o'er  tlie  palisade,  with  eyes  on  flame, 

And  fills  the  welkin  with  Lucinda's  name.'' 
"The  fair  one,  too,  of  every  aid  forlorn, 

Had  raved  and  wandered,  till  officious  mom 

Awaked  the  Mohawks  from  their  short  repose, 

To  glean  the  plunder  ere  their  comrades  rose. 

Two  Mohawks  met  the  maid        historian,  hold !  **—  ■ 
"She  starts — with  eyes  upturned  and  fleeting  breath. 

In  their  raised  axes  views  her  instant  death. 

Her  hair,  half  lost  along  the  shrubs  she  passed, 

Rolls,  in  loose  tangles,  round  her  lovely  waist  j 

Her  kerchief  torn  netrays  the  globes  of  snow. 

That  heave  responsive  to  her  weight  of  woe. 


*  There  is  do  doubt  but  thai  the^  were  obliged  to  subsist  chiefly  opoo  their  horset. 
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With  calculattnff  pause  aad  demon  ffrin 

They  seize  her  nands,  and,  through  tier  face  divine. 

Drive  the  descending^  axe  !^-the  shriek  she  sent 

Attained  her  lover's  ear ;  he  thither  bent 

With  all  the  speed  his  wearied  limbs  could  yield, 

Whirled  his  keen  blade,  and  stretched  upon  the  field 

The  yelling  fiends,  who  there  disputinfij;  stood 

Her  gory  scalp,  their  horrid  prize  of  blood! 

He  sunk,  delirious,  on  her  lifeless  clay, 

And  passed,  in  starts  of  sense,  the  dreadful  day." 

lb  a  note  to  the  above  passages,  Mr.  Barlow  says  this  tragical  stoiy  of  Miss 
McCrta  is  detailed  almost  literally. 

**  Extraordinanf  tngtance  of  female  heroism,  extracted  from  a  letter  written  by 
Col.  James  Perry  to  the  luv,  Jordan  Dodge,  dated  jJelson  Co.,  Ky.,  20  w^/Tm, 
1788." — "On  the  first  of  April  inst,  a  number  of  Indians  surrounded  the 
house  of  one  John  MerrH,  which  was  discovered  by  the  barking  of  a  dog. 
Merril  stepped  to  the  door  to  see  what  he  could  discover,  and  received  three 
musket-balls,  which  caused  him  to  fall  back  into  the  house  with  a  broken  Icff 
and  arm.  The  Indians  rushed  on  to  the  door  ;  but  it  being  instantly  fastened 
by  his  wife,  who,  with  a  ^1  of  about  15  years  of  age,  stood  against  it,  the 
savages  coidd  not  immediately  enter.  They  broke  one  part  of  Uie  door,  and 
one  of  them  crowded  partly  through.  The  heroic  mother,  in  the  midst  of  her 
screaminff  children  and  groaning  husband,  seized  an  axe,  and  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  the  savage  ;  and  ne  falling  headlong  into  the  house,  the  others,  sup- 
posing they  had  gained  their  end,  rushed  after  him,  until  four  of  them  fell  m 
like  manner  before  they  discovered  their  mistake.  The  rest  retreated,  which 
gave  opportunity  again  to  secure  the  door.  The  conquerors  rejoiced  in  their 
▼ictory,  hoping  they  had  killed  the  whole  company ;  but  their  eiroectations 
were  soon  dashed,  by  finding  the  door  again  attacked,  which  the  bold  mother 
endeavored  once  more  to  secure,  with  the  assistance  of  the  yoiuig  woman. 
Their  fears  now  came  on  them  like  a  flood  ;  and  they  soon  heard  a  noise  on 
the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  found  the  Indians  were  coming  down  the 
chimney.  All  hopes  of  deliverance  seemed  now  at  an  end ;  but  the  wounded 
man  ordered  his  little  child  to  tumble  a  couch,  that  was  filled  with  hair  and 
feathers,  on  the  fire,  which  made  such  a  smoke  that  two  stout  Indians  came 
tumbling  down  into  it  The  wounded  man,  at  this  critical  moment,  seized  a 
billet  of  wood,  wounded  as  he  was,  and  with  it  succeeded  in  despatching  the 
half-smothered  Indians.  At  the  same  moment,  the  door  was  attempted  by 
another ;  but  the  heroine's  arm  had  become  too  enfeebled  by  her  over-exertions 
to  deal  a  deadly  blow.  She  however  caused  him  to  retreat  wounded.  They 
then  again  set  to  work  to  make  their  house  more  secure,  not  knowingbut 
another  attack  would  be  made ;  but  they  were  not  furtlier  disturbed.  This 
afiair  happened  in  the  evening,  and  the  victors  carefully  watched  with  their 
new  family  until  morning.  A  prisoner,  that  escaped  immediately  after,  said 
the  Indian  last  mentioned  was  the  only  one  that  escaped.  He,  on  returning  to 
his  friends,  was  asked,  *  What  news  ? '  said, '  Plaguy  bad  news,  for  the  squaws 
fight  worse  than  the  long-knives.'  This  afi&ir  happened  at  Newbardstown, 
about  15  miles  from  Sandy  Creek,  and  may  be  depended  upon,  as  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  assist  in  tumbling  tliem  into  a  hole,  aAer  they  were  stripped  of 
their  head-dresses,  and  about  20  dollars'  worth  of  silver  fiu'niture." 

Welsh  or  White  Iicdians. 

"  J^arralwe  of  CapL  Isaac  Stuart,  of  the  Protfincial  Cavalry  of  Sottth  Carolina, 
taken  from  hia  own  mo\Uh,  by  I.  C,  Esq.,  Marek,  1782. 

''I  was  taken  prisoner,  about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Fort  Pitt,  about 
18  years  ago,  by  the  Indians,  and  carried  to  the  Wabash,  with  other  white 
men.  They  were  executed,  with  circumstances  of  horrid  barbarity ;  but  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  call  forth  the  sympathy  of  a  good  woman  of  the 
villa^,  who  was  permitted  to  redeem  me  from  those  who  held  me  prisoner, 
by  giving  them  a  horse  as  a  ransom.  After  remainingtwo  years  in  bondage, 
a  Spaniard  came  to  the  natioiii  iuMring  been  Miit>from  aesioo  on  ditcoveriea. 
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He  made  application  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Indians  for  hiring  me,  and  another 
white  man  who  was  in  the  like  situation,  a  native  of  Wales,  and  named  John 
Davey,  which  was  complied  with.  We  took  our  departure  and  travelled  to 
the  westward,  crossing  the  Mississippi  near  Red  River,  up  which  we  travelled 
upwards  of  700  milea  Here  we  came  to  a  nation  of  Indians  remarkab^ 
white,  and  whose  hair  was  of  a  reddish  color,  at  least,  mostly  so.  Thev  lived 
on  a  small  river  which  emptied  itself  into  Red  River,  which  they  called  the 
River  Post;  and  in  the  morning,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  the  Welshman 
informed  me  that  he  was  determined  to  remain  with  the  nation  of  Indians^ 
giving  as  a  reason  that  he  understood  their  language,  it  being  very  litde  difier- 
eot  from  the  Welsh.  My  curiosity  was  excited  very  much  by  this  information. 
and  I  went  with  my  companion  to  the  chief  men  of  the  town,  who  informed 
him,  in  a  language  that  I  had  no  knowledge  o(  and  which  had  no  affinity  with 
that  of  any  other  Indian  tongue  that  I  ever  heard,  that  the  forefatliers  of  this 
nation  came  from  a  foreign  country,  and  landed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi (describing  particularly  the  country  now  called  West  Florida) ;  and  that, 
on  the  Spaniards  takinff  possession  of  the  country,  they  fled  to  their  then 
abode ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  what  they  advanced,  thev  brought  out  rolls  of 
parchment  wrote  with  blue  ink,  at  least  it  had  a  bluish  cast  The  characten 
I  did  not  understand,  and  the  Welshman  being  unacquainted  with  letters  of 
any  language,  I  was  not  able  to  know  what  the  meaning  of  the  writing  was. 
Tliey  were  a  bold,  hardy,  intrepid  people,  very  warlike,  and  their  women 
were  beautiful,  compared  with  other  Indians." 

Thus  we  have  given  so  much  of  Captain  StuarVa  narrative  as  relates  to  the 
White  Ihdiazts.  The  remainder  of  it  is  taken  up  in  details  of  several  excur 
■aona,  of  many  hundred  miles,  in  the  interior  of  the  continent,  witliout  any 
extraordinary  occurrence,  except  the  finding  of  a  gold  mine.  He  returned  by 
way  of  the  Mississippi,  and  was  considered  a  man  of  veracity  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-colonel  Crugerj  of  South  Carolina,  who  reconmicnded  him  to  the 
gentleman  who  communicated  hts  narrative. 

I  had  detennined  formerly  to  devote  a  chapter  to  the  examination  of  the 
aaiiject  of  the  White  Indians ;  but,  on  reference  to  all  the  sources  of  informa- 
tion in  my  possession,  I  found  that  the  whole  rested  upon  no  other  authority 
than  such  as  we  have  given  above,  and  therefore  concluded  to  give  the  moat 
interesting  parts  of  the  accounts  without  comment,  and  let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions.  Tlirre  seem  to  have  been  a  good  many  accounts  con- 
oeniing  tiie  White  Indians  in  circulation  about  the  same  |)crio<l,  and  the  next 
we  shall  notice  is  found  in  Mr.  Charles  BeaUy^s  journal,  the  sutwtancc  of  which 
is  an  follows : — 

At  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  in  Pemisylvania,  Mr.  Beatty  stopped 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  John  jilUler,  where  he  **  met  with  one  Benjamin  Siiiton, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and  had  been  in  ditierent  nations, 
and  lived  many  years  among  them.  When  he  was  with  the  Choctaws,  at  the 
Misisl«sippi  River,  he  went  to  an  Indian  town,  a  very  considerable  distance 
friiri  New  Orleans,  whose  inlmhitants  were  of  different  rornnlexions,  not  so 
tawny  as  those  of  the  other  Indians,  and  wlio  spoke  W<*l8h.  lie  saw  a  hook 
ainoii*;  them,  which  he  supposed  was  a  Welsh  BiWe,  wliich  they  carefully 
kept  wrapped  up  in  a  skin,  but  tiiey  could  not  read  it ;  and  he  iieard  some 
of  those  Indians  afterwards,  in  the  lower  Shaivance  town,  syniak  Welsh  with 
one  Lewis,  a  VV'elshnian,  captive  there.  This  Welsh  tribe  now  live  on  the 
went  side  of  the  Mississippi,  a  great  way  alwvc  New  Orleans." 

At  Tuscarora  valley  he  met  with  another  man,  named  Levi  Hicks,  who  had 
been  a  captive  from  his  youth  with  the  Indians.  He  said  he  was  once  attend- 
ing an  enibassy  at  an  Indian  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  where 
the  iuhai)itants  spoke  Welsh,  *^as  he  was  tuld,  for  he  did  not  understand 
them  "  himself.  An  Indian,  named  Joseph  Peepy,  Mr.  BeaUy*s  interpreter,  said 
he  once  saw  some  Indians,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
talked  W>lsh.  He  was  sure  they  talked  Welsh,  fur  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  Welsh  fieople,  and  knew  some  words  they  used. 

To  the  atx)ve  Mr.  Beaity  adds :  ^  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  years 
ago,  a  clergyman  went  from  Britain  to  Virginia,  and  having  hved  some  time 
there,  went  fiom  thence  to  S.  Carolina ;  but  after  some  time,  for  some  reason, 
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he  resolved  to  return  to  Virginia,  and  accordingly  set  out  by  land,  accom- 
panied with  some  other  persons.  In  travelling  through  the  back  parts  of  the 
country,  which  was  then  very  thinly  inhabited,  he  fell  in  with  a  party  of  In- 
dian warriors,  going  to  attack  the  inhabitants  of  Virginia.  Upon  examining 
tbe  olergynian,  and  finding  he  was  going  to  Virginia,  they  looked  upon  him 
and  his  companions  as  belonging  to  that  province,  and  took  them  all  prisoners, 
and  told  them  they  must  die.  The  clergyman,  in  preparation  for  another 
world,  went  to  prayer,  and,  being  a  Welshman,  prayed  in  the  Welsh  language. 
One  or  more  of  the  Indians  was  much  surprised  to  hear  him  pray  in  their 
own  language.  Upon  tliis  they  spoke  to  him,  and  finding  he  could  under- 
stand them,  got  the  sentence  of  death  reversed,  and  his  life  was  saved.  They 
took  him  with  them  into  their  countiy,  where  he  found  a  tribe  whose  native 
language  was  Welsh,  though  the  dialect  was  a  little  different  fix)m  his  own, 
which  he  soon  came  to  understand.  They  showed  him  a  book,  which  he 
found  to  be  the  Bible,  but  which  they  could  not  read ;  and  on  his  reading  and 
explaining  it,  their  regard  for  him  was  much  heightened."  After  some  time, 
the  minister  proposed  to  these  people  to  return  to  his  own  country,  and  prom- 
ised to  return  again  to  them  with  others  of  his  friends,  who  would  instruct 
them  in  Christianity ;  but  not  long  af\er  his  return  to  England,  he  died,  which 
put  an  end  to  his  design. 

It  is  very  natural  to  inquire  how  these  Indians,  though  descended  from  the 
Welsh,  came  by  books ;  for  it  is  well  known  tliat  the  period  at  which  the 
Welsh  must  have  come  to  America,  was  long  before  printing  was  discovered, 
or  that' any  writings  assumed  the  form  of  books  as  we  now  have  them.  It 
should  he  here  noted  that  Mr.  Beatty  travelled  in  the  autumn  of  1766. 

Major  iJo^fcr^,  in  his  "Concise  Account  of  North  America,"  published  in 
1765,  notices  the  White  Indians  ;  but  the  geography  of  their  country  he  leaves 
any  where  on  the  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  probahly  never  having  visited  them 
himself)  although  he  tells  us  he  had  travelled  very  extensively  in  the  interior. 
'*This  fruitful  countr}',"  he  says,  "  is  at  present  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  In- 
dians, callell  by  tlie  others,  the  White  Indians,  on  account  of  their  complex- 
ion ;  they  being  much  the  fairest  Indians  on  the  continent  They  have,  how- 
ever, Indian  eyes,  and  a  certain  guilty  Jewish  cast  with  them.  This  nation  is 
very  numerous,  being  able  to  raise  between  20  and  30,000  fighting  men.  They 
have  no  weapons  but  bows  and  arrows,  tomahawks,  and  a  kind  of  wooden 
pikes,  for  which  reason  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the  eastern  Indians, 
who  have  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  frequently  visit  the  white  Indians  on  the 
banks  of  the  easterly  branch,  fof  Muddy  River?]  and  kill  or  captivate  tliem 
in  great  numbers.  Such  as  fall  alive  into  their  hands,  they  generally  sell  for 
slaves.  These  Indians  live  in  large  towns,  and  have  commodious  houses ; 
they  raise  com,  tame  the  wild  cows,  and  use  l)otli  their  milk  and  flesh ;  they 
keep  great  numbers  of  dogs,  and  are  very  dextrous  in  hunting ;  they  have  lit- 
tle or  no  commerce  with  any  nation  that  we  at  present  are  acquainted  with." 

In  the  account  of  Kentucky,  written  in  1784,  by  an  excellent  writer,  Mr.  John 
Filson,  we  find  as  follows : — After  noticing  the  voyage  of  Mculoc,  who  with 
his  ten  ships  with  enn^rants  sailed  west  about  1170,  and  who  were,  accord- 
ing to  the  Welsh  historians,  never  heard  of  after,  he  proceeds: — "This  account 
has  at  several  times  drawn  the  attention  of  the  world  ;  but  as  no  vestiges  of 
them  had  then  been  found,  it  was  concluded,  perhaps  too  rashly,  to  be  a  fable, 
or  at  least  that  no  remains  of  the  colony  existed.  Of  late  years,  however,  the 
western  settlers  have  received  frequent  accounts  of  a  nation,  inhabiting  at  a 
great  distance  up  the  Missouri,  in  manners  and  appearance  resembling  the 
other  Indians,  but  speaking  Welsh,  and  retaining  some  ceremonies  of  the 
Christian  worship ;  and  at  length  this  is  universally  oelieved  there  to  be  a  fact 
Capt.  Abraham  Chaplain,  of  Kentucky,  a  gentleman  whose  veracity  may  be 
entirely  def)endcd  upon,  assured  the  author  that  in  the  late  war  [revolution] 
being  with  his  company  in  ^rrison,  at  Kaskaskia,  some  Indians  came  there, 
and,  speaking  the  Welsh  dialect,  were  perfectly  understood  and  converse(l 
with  by  two  Welshmen  in  his  company,  and  that  they  informed  tliem  of  the 
situation  of  their  nation  as  mentioned  above." 

Henry  Ker,  who  travelled  among  13  tribes  of  Indians  in  1810,  &c.,  names 
one  near  a  great  mountain  which  he  calls  Mnacedeus.     He  said  Dr.  SihUy 
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had  told  him,  when  at  Natchitoches,  that  a  number  of  trayeUers  had  assured 
him,  that  there  was  a  strong  similarity  between  the  Indian  language  and  many 
words  of  the  Welsh.  Mr.  Ker  found  nothing  among  any  of  the  Indians  to 
indicate  a  Welsh  origin  until  he  arrived  among  the  Mnacedeus.  Here  lie 
found  many  customs  which  were  Welsh,  or  common  to  that  people,  and  he 
adds;  "I  did  not  understand  tlie  Welsh  language,  or  I  should  have  been  en- 
abled to  have  thrown  more  liffht  upon  so  interesting  a  subject,''  as  they  had 
''printed  books  among  them  which  were  preserved  with  great  care,  they  having 
a  tradition  that  they  were  brought  there  by  their  forefaSiers."  Upon  this,  in 
another  place,  he  observes,  **  The  books  appeared  very  old,  and  were  evident- 
ly printed  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  very  little  improvement  made  in  the 
casting  of  types.  I  obtained  a  few  leaves  from  one  of  tlie  chiefs,  sufficient  to 
have  tlirown  light  on  the  subject ;  but  in  my  subsequent  disputes  with  the 
Indians,  I  lost  them,  and  all  niv  endeavors  to  obtain  more,  were  ineffectual." 

How  or  at  what  time  these  Indians  obtained  **  printed  liooks,"  Mr.  Ker  doca 
not  ffive  us  his  opinion ;  although  he  says  much  more  about  them. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  others  who  have  noticed  these  Indians ;  but 
afler  an  examination  of  them  all,  I  am  unable  to  add  much  to  the  above  stock 
of  information  concerning  them.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  it  may  be  pretty 
safely  said,  that  the  existence  of  a  race  of  Welsh  about  the  regions  of  the 
Alissouri  does  not  rest  on  so  good  authority  as  that  which  has  b^n  adduced 
to  establish  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent.  Should  any  one,  however, 
choose  to  investigate  the  subject  further,  he  will  find  pretty  ample  references 
to  authors  in  which  the  subject  has  been  noticed,  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  Ma- 
dokawando,  in  our  third  book.  In  addition  to  which,  ho  may  consult  the 
authorities  of  MouUony  as  pointed  out  in  his  History  of  New  York. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

AxxRiCAir  Ahti^uitixs — Few  Indian  Antiquities — Of  Mounds  and  their  contents-^ 
jieannU  of  those  in  Cincinnati — in  the  Miami  country — Works  supposed  to  haes 
been  built  for  defences  or  fortifications — Some  at  Piqua — jW-ar  Hamilton — M/lford 
— Deerfield — Six  miles  above  Lebanon — On  Paint  Creek — At  Marietta — At  Circlo- 
vWe — Their  age  uncertain — IVarks  on  Licking  River — Ancient  excavations  or  wells 
near  A'ewark-— Various  other  works. 

To  describe  the  antiquities  of  America  would  not  require  a  very  great 
amount  of  time  or  space,  if  we  consiiler  only  those  whirh  are  in  reality  such. 
And  as  to  Indian  antiquities,  they  consist  in  nothing  like  monuments,  says 
Mr.  Jeffirson;  '^for,"  he  observes,  "I  would  not  honor  with  that  name,  arrow- 
points,  stone  hatchets,  stone  pip<*s,  anrl  half-shapen  images.  Of  labor  on  the 
large  scale,  I  think  lliere  is  no  remain  as  respectable  as  would  be  a  common 
ditch  for  the  draining  of  lands,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  the  Barrows,  of 
which  many  are  to  be  found  u\\  over  in  this  country.  These  are  of  different 
ffizes,  some  of  lliem  constructed  of  earth,  and  some  of  loose  stones.  That 
they  were  repositories  of  the  dead,  has  been  obvious  to  all ;  but  on  what  par- 
ticular occasion  constructed,  was  a  matter  of  doubt  Some  have  thought  they 
covered  the  bones  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battles  fought  on  the  spot  of 
interment.  Some  ascrilM*  them  to  the  custom,  said  to  prevail  among  tlie  In- 
dians, of  collecting  at  certain  periods  the  bones  of  all  tlieir  dead,  wheresoever 
deiK>sited  at  the  time  of  death.  Others  again  suppose  them  the  general  sepul- 
chres for  towns,  conjectured  to  have  been  on  or  near  these  grounds;  and  this 
opinion  was  supported  by  the  quality  of  the  lands  in  which  they  are  found, 
(those  constructed  of  earth  l>eing  generally  in  the  softest  and  most  fertile 
meadow-grounds  on  river  sides,)  and  by  a  tradition,  said  to  be  handed  down 
from  the  aboriginal  Indians,  that  when  they  settled  in  a  town,  tire  first  person 
wIk)  died  was  placed  erect,  and  earth  putal)out  him,  so  as  to  cover  and  sup|)ort 
him ;  and  that  when  another  died,  a  narrow  passage  was  dug  to  the  first,  tlie 
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second  reclined  against  him,  and  the  cover  of  earth  replaced,  and  so  on.  There 
being  one  of  these  in  my  neighborhood,  I  wished  to  satisfy  myself  whether 
any,  and  which  of  these  opinions  were  just  For  this  purpose,  I  detennined 
to  open  and  examine  it  thoroughly.  It  was  situated  on  the  low  grounds  of  the' 
Rivanno,  about  two  miles  above  its  principal  fork,  and  opposite  to  some  hills, 
on  which  had  been  an  Indian  town.  It  was  of  a  spheroidal  form  of  about 
40  feet  diameter  at  the  base,  and  had  been  of  about  12  feet  altitude,  though 
now  reduced  by  the  plough  to  seven  and  a  half,  having  been  under  cultiva- 
tion about  a  dozen  years.  Before  this  it  was  covered  with  trees  of  12  inches 
diameter,  and  round  the  base  was  an  excavation  of  five  feet  depth  and  width, 
fix)m  whence  the  earth  had  been  taken  of  which  the  hillock  was  ibrmed." 

In  this  mound  my  author  found  abundance  of  human  bones,  which,  from 
their  position,  it  was  evident  had  been  thrown  or  piled  promiscuously  there 
together;  bones  of  the  head  and  feet  being  in  contact;  ^some  vertical, 
some  oblique,  some  horizontal,  and  directed  to  every  point  of  tlie  compass." 
These  bones,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  crumbled  to  dust  Some  of  tiie  skulls, 
jaw-bones,  and  teeth,  were  taken  out  nearly  in  a  perfect  state,  l.nt  w^ould  fall  to 
pieces  on  being  examined.  It  was  evident  that  this  assemblage  of  bones  was 
made  up  from  persons  of  all  ages,  and  at  different  periods  of  time.  The 
mound  was  composed  of  alternate  strata  of  bones,  stones,  and  earth.  Hence 
it  would  seem  that  barrows,  or  mounds,  as  they  are  most  usually  called,  were 
formed  by  the  Indians,  whose  custom  it  was  to  collect  the  bones  of  their  de- 
ceased fhends  at  certain  periods,  and  deposit  them  together  in  this  manner. 
**  But,"  Mr.  Jefferson  observes,  "  on  whatever  occasion  they  may  have  l)een 
made,  they  are  of  considerable  notoriety  among  the  Indians:  for  a  party 
passing,  about  30  years  ago,  through  the  part  of  die  country  where  this  barrow 
18,  went  through  the  woods  directly  to  it,  without  any  instructions  or  inquiry, 
and  having  staid  about  it  some  time,  with  expressions  which  were  construed 
to  be  those  of  sorrow,  they  returned  to  the  nigh  road,  which  they  had  left 
about  half  a  dozen  miles  to  pay  this  visit,  and  pursued  their  journey." 

In  the6e  tumuli  are  usually  found,  with  the  bones,  such  instruments  only  as 
appear  to  have  been  used  for  superstitious  purposes,  ornaments  or  war.  Of 
the  latter  kind,  no  more  formidable  weapons  have  been  discovered  than 
tomahawks,  spears  and  arrow-heads,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have  been 
deposited  before  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in  America.  What  Mr.  Jefferson 
found  in  the  barrow  he  dissected  besides  bones,  or  whether  any  thing,  he  does 
not  inform  us.  In  several  of  these  depositories  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati, 
which  Dr.  Daniel  Drake  examined,  numerous  utensils  were  found.  He  has 
ffiven  a  most  accurate  account  of  them,  in  which  he  has  shown  himself  no 
fess  a  philosopher  than  antiquary.  He  divides  them  into  two  classes,  ancient 
and  modem,  or  ancient  and  more  ancient  **  Among  the  latter,"  he  says,  "  there 
is  not  a  single  edifice,  nor  any  ruins  which  prove  the  existence,  in  former  ages, 
.  of  a  building  composed  of  imperishable  materials.  No  fragment  of  a  column , 
no  bricks ;  nor  a  single  hewn  stone  large  enough  to  have  been  incorporated 
into  a  wall,  has  been  discovered." 

There  were  several  of  these  mounds  or  tumuli,  20  years  ago,  within  a  short 
space  in  and  about  Cincinnati ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  plains  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  River  Ohio  have  no  vestiges  of  the  kind.  The  largest 
of  those  in  Cincinnati  was,  in  1794,  about  35  feet  m  height;  but  at  this  time  it 
was  cut  down  to  27  by  order  of  General  Jfayne,  to  make  it  serve  as  a  watch- 
tower  for  a  sentinel.    It  was  about  440  feet  in  circumference. 

Almost  every  traveller  of  late  years  has  said  something  upon  the  mounds, 
or  fortifications,  scattered  over  the  south  and  west,  from  Florida  to  tlic  lakes, 
and  from  the  Hudson  to  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  they  aro 
reckoned  at  several  thousands.  Mr.  Brackenridge  supposes  there  may  bo 
8000 ;  but  it  would  not  outrage  probability,  I  presume,  to  set  them  down  at 
twice  that  number.  Indeed  no  one  can  form  any  just  estimate  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  mounds  and  fortifications  which  have  been  built,  any  more  than 
of  the  period  of  time  which  has  passed  since  they  were  originally  erected,  for 
several  obvious  reasons ;  one  or  two  of  whicn  may  be  mentioned : — the 
plough,  excavations  and  levellings  for  towns,  roads,  and  various  other  works, 
nave  entirely  destroyed  hundreds  of  them,  which  had  never  been  dc^scribed. 
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and  whose  sites  cannot  now  be  ascertained.    Another  great  destruction  of 
them  has  been  efiected  by  tlie  changing  of  the  course  of  rivers. 

There  are  various  opinions  about  the  uses  for  which  these  ancient  remains 
were  constructed:  while  some  of  them  are  too  much  hke  modem  fortifications 
to  admit  of  a  doubt  of  their  having  been  used  for  defences,  others,  nearly 
similar  in  design,  from  tlieir  situation  entirely  exclude  the  adoption  of  such  an 
opinion.  Hence  we  find  four  kinds  of  remains  formed  of  earth :  two  kinds 
of  mounds  or  barrows,  and  two  which  have  l>een  viewed  as  fbrtificationa 
The  barrows  or  burial  piles  are  distinguished  by  such  as  contain  articles 
which  were  inhumed  with  the  dead,  and  those  which  do  not  contain  them. 
From  what  cause  thev  differ  in  this  respect  it  is  diflicult  to  determine.  Some 
have  supposed  the  ronner  to  contain  bones  only  of  warriors,  but  in  such 
mounds  the  bones  of  infants  are  found,  and  hence  that  hypothesis  is  over- 
thrown ;  and  indeed  an  hypothesis  can  scarcely  be  raised  upon  any  one  mat- 
ter concerning  them  without  almost  a  positive  assurance  that  it  has  been 
created  to  be  destroyed. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  contents  of  the  mounds  generally,  the  following  may 
be  taken ;  being  such  as  Dr.  Drak£  found  in  those  he  examined : — 1.  Cylin- 
drical stones,  such  as  jasper,  rock-crystal,  and  granite ;  with  a  groove  near  one 
end.  2.  A  circular  piece  of  catmel  coal,  with  a  large  opening  in  the  centre, 
as  tliough  made  for  the  reception  of  an  axis ;  and  a  deep  groove  in  the  circum- 
ference, suitable  for  a  band.  3.  A  smaller  article  of  the  same  shape,  but 
composed  of  polished  argillaceous  earth.  4.  A  bone,  ornamented  with  ^veral 
carved  lines,  supposed  by  some  to  be  hieroglyphics.  5.  A  sculptural  repre- 
sentation of  the  head  and  beak  of  some  rapacious  bird.  G.  Lumps  of  lead  ore. 
7.  Innglaas  (mica  membranacea).  This  article  is  very  common  in  moundSi 
and  seems  to  have  been  held  m  high  estimation  among  the  people  that  con- 
structed them ;  but  we  know  not  that  modem  Indians  hpve  any  particular 
attachment  to  it  A  superior  article,  though  much  like  ic,  was  also  in  great 
esteem  among  the  ancient  Mexicans  8.  Small  pieces  of  sheet-copper,  with 
perforations.  9.  Larger  oblong  pieces  of  the  same  /netal,  with  longitudinal 
grooves  and  ridges.  10.  Beads,  or  sections  of  8n>a'l  hollow  cylinders,  appar- 
ently of  bone  or  shell.  11.  Teeth  of  camivoroui  animals.  12.  Large  marine 
sheUs,  belonging,  perhaps,  to  the  genus  buccinum ;  cut  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  serve  for  domestic  utensils.  These,  and  also  the  teeth  of  animals,  are 
generallv  found  almost  entirely  decompa»e<l,  or  in  a  state  resembling  chalk. 
13.  Earthen  ware.  This  seems  to  have  Iksoii  made  of  the  same  material  as  that 
employed  by  the  Indians  of  Louisiana  wifliin  our  recollection,  viz.  pounded 
muscle  and  other  river  shcllri,  and  ojirtii.  Some  perfl'ct  articles  have  been 
found,  but  they  arc  rare.  Pieces,  or  iragment^,  ore  very  common.  Ujion 
most  of  them,  confused  lines  are  tmreil,  which  doubtless  had  some  meaning; 
but  no  specimen  has  yet  been  ftwinc/  having  glazing  U|>on  it  like  modem  jiot- 
tery.  Some  entire  vases,  of  most  uncouth  appcamnce,  have  been  found.  Mr. 
JiticaUr  of  Ohio,  wiio  has  pretty  fully  described  the  western  antiquities,  gives 
an  account  of  a  vessel,  wliicli  seems  to  have  been  used  us  a  jug.  It  was  found 
in  an  ancient  work  on  Canv  Fork  of  Cumberland  Riv<T,  alK)Ut  four  feet  below 
the  surface.  The  body  ot'  the  i  essel  is  made  by  three  heads,  all  joined  together 
at  their  backs.  From  thest*  places  of  contact  a  neck  is  (pmied,  which  rises 
about  three  inches  above  the  heads.  The  orifice  of  this  neck  is  near  two 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  three  necks  of  the  heads  form  the  legs  of  the  vessel 
on  which  it  stands  when  upright  The  heads  are  all  of  a  size,  being  aliout 
four  inches  from  the  top  to  the  chin.  The  faces  at  the  eyes  are  about  tliree 
inches  broad,  which  increost;  in  breadth  all  the  way  to  the  chin. 

Of  the  works  called  fortifications,  though  aln^ady   mentioned  in  general 
terms,  their  importance  <lemands  a  further  consideration. 

At  Piqua,  on  tlie  western  side  of  the  Great  Miami,  there  is  a  circular  wall 
of  earth  inclosing  a  space  of  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  with  an  opening  on 
the  side  most  remote  from  the  river.  "  The  adjacent  hill,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile,  and  at  the  greater  elevation  of  about  100  feet,  is  the  site  of  a  stone 
wall,  nearly  circular,  and  inclosing  perhaps  20  acres.  The  valley  of  the  river 
on  one  side,  and  a  deep  ravine  on  the  other,  render  the  access  to  three  fourths 
of  this  fortification  extremely  diflcult  The  wall  was  carried  generally  along 
4* 
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tbe  brow  of  the  bill,  in  one  place  descending  a  short  distance  so  as  to  include 
a  spring.    The  silicious  limestone  of  which  it  was  built,  must  have  been  trans- 

§ort4Ml  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  for  two  miles  opposite  these  works, 
oes  not  at  present  afford  one  of  lOpounds  weight  They  exhibit  no  marks 
of  tbe  hammer,  or  any  other  tooL  Tne  wall  was  laid  up  without  mortar,  and 
Is  now  in  ruins. 

"  Lower  down  the  same  river,  near  the  mouth  of  Hole's  Creek,  on  the  plain, 
there  are  remains  of  great  extent  The  priacipal  wall  or  bank,  which  is  of 
earth,  incloses  about  160  acres,  and  is  in  some  parts  nearly  12  feet  high. 
Also  below  Hamilton,  there  is  a  fortification  upon  the  top  of  a  high  bill,  out  of 
view  from  the  river,  of  very  difficult  approach.  This  incloses  about  50  acres. 
Adjacent  to  this  work  is  a  mound  25  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  about 
•even  feet  perpendicular  altitude. 

**  On  the  elevated  {loint  of  land  above  the  confluence  of  the  Great  Miami 
and  Ohio,  there  are  extensive  and  complicated  traces,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  military  men,  eminently  qualified  to  judge,  are  the  remains  of  very  strong 
defensive  works." 

In  the  vicinity  of  Milford,  on  the  Little  Miami,  are  fortifications,  the  largest 
of  which  are  upon  the  top  of  the  first  hill  above  the  confluence  of  the  East  Fork 
with  the  Miami.  "  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Miami  River,  above  Round 
Bottom,  are  similar  antiquities  of  considerable  extent  On  tlie  East  Fork,  at 
its  head  waters,  other  remains  have  been  discovered,  of  which  the  principal 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  tliose  above  mentioned ;  but  within,  it  differs 
from  any  which  have  yet  been  examined  in  this  quarter,  in  having  nine 
parallel  banks  or  long  parapets  united  at  one  end,  exhibiting  very  exactly  the 
figure  of  a  gridiron." 

**  Furtlier  up  the  Little  Miami,  at  Deerfield,  are  other  interesting  remains ; 
but  those  which  have  attracted  more  attention  than  any  others  in  the  Miami 
country,  are  situatvid  six  miles  from  Lebanon,  above  the  moutli  of  Todd's 
Fork,  an  eastern  branch  of  the  Miami  On  the  summit  of  a  ridge  at  least  200 
feet  above  the  valley  of  the  river,  there  are  two  irregular  trapezoidal  figures^ 
connected  at  a  point  where  the  ridge  is  very  much  narrowed  by  a  ravine.  The 
wall,  which  is  entirely  of  eanh,  is  generally  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  but  in  one 
place,  where  it  is  conducted  over  level  ground  for  a  short  distance,  it  rises  to 
18.  Its  situation  is  accurately  adjusted  to  tlie  brow  of  tbe  bill ;  and  as  there 
is,  in  addition  to  the  Miami  on  the  west,  deep  ravines  on  the  north,  the  south- 
east, and  south,  it  is  a  position  of  great  strength.  The  angles  in  this  wall, 
botli  retreating  and  salient,  are  numerous,  and  generally  acute.  The  openings 
or  gateways  are  not  less  than  80 !  They  are  rarely  at  equal  distances,  and 
are  sometimes  within  two  or  three  rods  of  one  another.  They  are  not 
opposite  to,  or  connected  with  any  existing  artificial  objects  or  topographical 
peculiarities,  and  present,  therefore,  a  paradox  of^  some  difficulty."  These 
works  inclose  almost  100  acres,  and  one  of  the  state  roads  from  Cmcinnati  to 
Chillicothe  passes  over  its  northern  part. 

On  Paint  Creek,  10  miles  from  Chillicothe,  are  also  very  extensive  as  well  as 
wonderful  works.  "  The  wall,  which  had  been  conducted  along  the  verge  of 
the  hill,  is  by  estimation  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  It  was  formed 
entirely  of  undresped  freestone,  brought  chiefly  from  the  streams  250  feet 
below,  and  laid  up  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  sort  It  is  now,  like  all 
the  walls  of  a  similar  kind  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  western  country. 
In  a  state  of  ruins.  It  exhibits  the  appearance  of  having  been  shaken  down 
by  an  earthquake,  not  a  single  stone  being  found  upon  another  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  indicate  that  to  have  been  its  situation  in  the  wall.  In  several  places 
there  are  openings,  immediately  opposite  which,  inside,  lie  piles  of  stone." 

Dr.  HarriSy  in  1803,  very  accurately  described  the  remains  at  Marietta,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Muskingum  and  Ohio  Rivers.  ^The  largest  square 
FORT,"  he  observes,  ''by  some  called  the  toirni,  contains  40  acres,  encompassed 
bgr  a  wall  of  earth  fh)m  6  to  10  feet  high,  and  fix)m  25  to  36  in  breadth  at  the 
base.  On  each  side  are  three  openings  at  equal  distances,  resembling  12  gate- 
ways. The  entrances  at  the  middle  are  the  largest,  particularly  that  on  the 
nde  next  the  Muskingum.  From  this  outlet  is  a  covert  way,  formed  of  two 
paiftUel  wbUb  of  earth.  231  feet  distant  Srom  each  other,  measuring  from  ceo- 
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tre  to  eentre.  The  walls  at  Ae  roost  elevated  part  on  die  inside  are  31  fbet  in 
height,  and  42  in  breadth  at  the  base,  but  on  the  outside  average  only  of  five 
ieet  high.  This  forms  a  passage  of  about  360  feet  in  length,  leading  by  a 
gradusJ  descent  to  the  low  grounds,  vrbere  it,  probably,  at  the  time  of  its  con- 
struction, reached  the  margin  of  the  river.  Its  walls  commence  at  60  feet 
from  the  ramparts  of  the  tort,  and  increase  in  elevation  as  the  way  descends 
towards  the  river ;  and  the  bottom  is  crowned  in  tlie  centre,  in  the  manner  of 
a  well-formed  turnpike  road.  Within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  at  the  north-west 
corner,  is  an  oblong,  elevated  square,  188  feet  long,  132  broad,  and  nine  feet 
high ;  level  on  the  summit,  and  nearly  perpendicular  at  the  sides.  At  the 
centre  of  each  of  the  sides  the  earth  is  projected,  forming  gradual  ascents  to 
the  top,  eaually  regular,  and  about  six  feet  in  width.  Near  the  south  wall  is 
another  elevated  square,  150  feet  by  120,  and  eight  feet  high.  At  the  south- 
east corner  is  the  third  elevated  sauare,  108  by  54  feet,  with  ascents  at  the 
ends.  At  the  south-east  comer  or  the  fort  is  a  semicircular  parapet,  crowned 
with  a  mound,  which  guards  the  opening  in  the  wall.  Towards  the  south-east 
is  A  SIMILAR  FORT,  Containing  20  acres,  with  a  gateway  in  the  centre  of  each 
side  and  at  each  comer.  These  openings  are  defended  with  circular  mounds." 

There  are  also  other  works  at  Marietta,  but  a  mere  description  of  them  can- 
not interest,  as  there  is  so  much  of  sameness  about  them.  And  to  describe 
all  that  may  be  met  with  would  fill  a  volume  of  no  moderate  size :  for  Dr. 
Harris  says,  "  You  cannot  ride  20  miles  in  any  direction  without  finding  some 
of  the  mounds,  or  vestiges  of  the  rampans."  We  shall,  therefore,  only  notice 
the  most  prominent 

Of  first  importance  are  doubtless  the  works  upon  the  Scioto.  The  most 
magnificent  is  situated  26  miles  south  from  Columbus,  and  consists  of  two 
nevly  exact  figures,  a  circle  and  a  square,  which  are  contiguous  to  each  other. 
A  town,  havinir  been  built  within  the  former,  appropriately  received  the  name 
of  Circieville  from  that  circumstance.  Accoraing  to  Inr.  •^hoaterj  who  has 
surveyed  these  works  with  great  exactness  and  attention,  the  circle  was  origin 
nally  1138^  feet  in  diameter,  from  external  parallel  tangents,  and  the  square 
was  907!l  feet  upon  a  side ;  giving  an  area  to  the  latter  of  9025  square  rods, 
and  to  the  circle  3739  nearly ;  both  making  almost  44  acres.  Tlte  rampart 
of  the  circular  fort  -consists  of  two  parallel  walls,  and  were,  at  least  in  the 
opinion  of  my  author,  20  feet  in  height,  measuring  from  the  bottom  of  the 
ditch  between  the  circumvallations,  before  tlie  town  of  Circieville  was  built 
«*The  inner  wall  was  of  clay,  taken  up  probably  in  tlie  northern  part  of  the 
fort  where  was  a  low  place,  and  is  still  considerably  lower  than  any  other 
part  of  the  work.  The  outside  wall  was  tuken  from  the  ditch  which  is  be- 
tween these  walls,  and  is  alluvial,  consisting  of  pebbles  worn  smooth  in  water 
and  sand,  to  a  very  considerable  depth,  more  than  50  feet  at  least''  At  the 
time  Mr.  .^t^afer  wrote  his  account,  (about  1810,)  the  outside  of  the  walls  was 
but  about  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  the  ditch  not  more  than  15  feet  deep.  The 
vralb  of  the  square  fort  were,  at  the  same  time,  about  10  feet  high.  This  fort 
had  eight  gateways  or  openings,  about  20  feet  broad,  each  of  which  was  de- 
fended by  a  mound  four  or  five  feet  high,  all  within  the  fort,  arranged  in  the 
most  exact  manner ;  equidistant  and  parallel.    The  circular  fort  had  but  one 

Siteway,  which  was  at  its  south-east  point,  and  at  the  place  of  contact  with 
e  square.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  was  a  remarkable  mound,  with  a 
eemicircular  pavement  adjacent  to  its  eastern  half,  and  nearly  facing  the  pas- 
sauee  way  into  the  square  rort  Just  without  the  square  fort,  upon  the  north 
side,  and  to  the  east  of  the  centre  gateway  rises  a  large  mound.  In  the  op- 
posite point  of  the  compass,  without  the  circular  one,  is  another.  Thesis^ 
probably,  were  the  places  of  burial.  As  tlie  walls  of  the  square  fort  lie  prettf 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  some  have  supposed 
they  were  originally  projected  in  strict  regard  to  them ;  their  variation  not 
being  more  uian  that  of  the  compass ;  but  a  single  fact  of  this  kind  can 
establish  nothing,  as  mere  accident  may  have  given  them  such  directioBi 
**  What  surprised  me,"  says  my  authority,  "on  measuring  these  forts,  was  the 
exact  manner  in  which  they  had  laid  down  their  circle  and  square ;  so  that 
afler  every  efiTort,  by  the  most  careful  survey,  to  detect  some  error  in  thear 
measurement,  we  found  that  it  was  impossible." 
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As  it  is  not  my  design  to  waste  time  in  conjectures  upon  the  authors  of 
these  antiquities,  or  the  remoteness  of  the  period  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, I  will  continue  my  account  of  them,  afler  an  observation  upon  a 
single  circumstance.  I  refer  to  the  fact  of  tlie  immense  trees  foimd  growing 
upon  the  mounds  and  other  ancient  works.  Their  having  existed  for  a  thou- 
sand years,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  when  we 
know  from  unerring  data  that  trees  have  been  cut  upon  them  of  the  age  of 
near  500  years ;  and  from  the  vegetable  mould  out  of  which  they  spring, 
there  is  every  appearance  of  several  generations  of  decayed  trees  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  no  forest  trees  of  the  present  day  apjiear  older  than  those  upon  tlie 
very  works  under  consideration. 

There  are  in  the  Forks  of  Licking  River,  ab6ve  Newark,  in  the  county  of 
Licking,  very  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity,  said  by  many  to  be  as  much 
so  as  any  in  the  west  Here,  as  at  Circlcville,  the  same  singular  fact  is  ob- 
servable, respecting  the  openings  into  the  forts ;  the  s<]uare  ones  having  sev- 
eral, but  the  round  ones  only  one,  with  a  single  exception. 

Not  far  below  Newark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Licking,  are  found  numer- 
ous wells  or  holes  in  the" earth.  "There  are,"  says  Mr.  Aiwater^  "at  least  a 
thousand  of  them,  many  of  which  are  now  more  than  20  feet  deep."  Though 
called  wells,  my  author  says  they  were  not  dug  for  that  purpose.  They  have 
the  appearance  of  bein?  of  the  same  age  as  tiie  mounds,  and  were  doubtless 
made  by  the  same  people ;  but  for  what  purpose  they  could  have  been  made, 
few  seem  willing  to  hazard  a  conjecture.  i 

Four  or  five  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Somerset,  in  the  county  of  Perry, 
and  southwardly  from  the  works  on  the  Licking,  is  a  stone  fort,  inclosing 
about  40  acres.  Its  shape  is  that  of  a  heart,  though  bounded  by  straight  lines. 
In  or  near  its  centre  is  a  circular  stone  mound,  which  rises,  like  a  sugar-loaf^ 
from  12  to  15  feet  Near  this  large  work  is  another  small  fort,  whose  walls 
are  of  earth,  inclosing  but  about  half  an  acre.  I  give  these  the  name  of 
forts,  although  Mr.  MwaUr  says  he  does  not  believe  mey  were  ever  construct- 
ed for  defence. 

There  are  curious  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  above  and  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Scioto.  Those  on  the  north  side,  at  Portsmouth,  are  the 
most  extensive,  and  those  on  the  other  side,  directly  opposite  Alexandria,  are 
the  most  regular.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  many  already  de- 
scribed. 

What  the  true  height  of  these  ruined  works  originally  was,  cannot  be  very 
well  ascertained,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  know  the  rate  of  their  diminu- 
tion, even  were  the  space  of  time  given ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  most 
of  them  are  much  diminished  from  the  action  of  tempests  which  have  swept 
over  them  for  ages.  That  they  were  the  works  of  a  different  race  from  the 
present  Indians,  has  been  pretty  confidently  asserted ;  but  as  yet,  proof  is 
entirely  wanting  to  support  such  conclusion.  In  a  few  instances,  some 
European  articles  have  been  found  deposited  in  or  about  some  of  the  works ; 
but  few  persons  of  intelligence  pronounce  them  older  than  others  of  the 
same  kind  belonging  to  the  period  of  the  French  wars. 

As  it  respects  inscriptions  upon  stones,  about  which  much  has  been  said 
and  written,  I  am  of  the  opinion,  that  such  are  purely  Indian,  if  they  were 
not  made  by  some  white  maniac,  as  some  of  them  most  unquestionably  have 
been,  or  other  persons  who  deserve  to  be  classed  among  such  ;  but  I  would 
not  be  understood  to  include  those  of  South  America,  for  there  the  inhabitants 
evidently  had  a  hieroglyphic  language.  Among  the  inscriptions  upon  stone 
in  New  England,  the  "  Inscribed  Rock,"  as  it  is  called,  at  Dighton,  Mass.,  is 
doubtless  the  most  remarkable.  It  is  in  Taunton  River,  about  six  miles  l)elow 
the  town  of  Taunton,  and  is  partly  immersed  by  the  tide.  If  this  inscription 
was  made  by  the  Indians,  it  doubtless  had  some  meaning  to  it ;  but  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  them,  except  such  as  happened  to  know  what  it  was  done 
for,  knew  any  thing  of  its  import  The  divers  faces,  figures  of  half-formed 
animals,  and  zigzag  lines,  occupy  a  space  of  about  20  square  feet  The  whim- 
sical conjectures  of  many  persons  about  the  origin  of  the  inscription,  might 
amuse,  but  could  not  instruct ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  give  an 
account  of  them. 
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A  stone,  once  thou|j;ht  to  contain  some  marvellouB  inscription,  was  deposit- 
ed a  few  years  since  in  the  Antiquarian  Hall  at  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  that,  on  examiuing  it,  I  found  nothing  but  a  few  lines  of 
quartz  upon  one  of  its  surfaces.  The  stone  was  singular  m  no  respect  beyond 
what  may  be  found  in  half  the  ftrmers'  fields  and  stone  fences  in  New  Eng- 
land. 

In  a  cave  on  the  hank  of  the  Ohio  River,  about  20  miles  below  the  mouth 
of  the  Wabasli^  called  Wilson's  or  Marderer',s  Cave,  are  figures  engraven  upon 
stone,  which  liave  attracted  great  attention.  It  was  verjr  early  possessed  by 
one  Wilson,  who  lived  in  it  with  his  &inily.  He  at  length  turned  robber,  and, 
collecting  about  40  other  wretches  like  himself  about  him,  took  all  the  boats 
which  passed  on  the  river  with  any  valuable  goods  in  them,  and  murdered  the 
crews.  lie  was  himself  murdered  by  one  of  his  own  gang,  to  get  the  reward 
which  was  ofiered  for  his  apprcheiision.  Never  having  had  any  drawings  of 
the  hieroglyphics  in  tliis  cave,  we  cannot  form  any  very  conclusive  opinion 
upon  them.  As  a  proof  of  their  antiquity,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  among 
these  unknown  characters  are  many  figures  of  animals  not  known  now  to  be 
in  existence ;  but  in  my  opinion,  this  is  in  no  wise  a  conclusive  argument  of 
their  antiquity ;  for  the  sanie  may  be  said  of  the  uncouth  figures  of  the  In- 
dian manitoe  of  the  present  da^,  as  well  as  those  of  the  days  of  Powhatan. 

At  Harmony,  on  the  Mississippi,  are  to  be  seen  the  prints  of  two  feet  imbed- 
ded in  hard  limestone.  The  celebrated  Rappe  conveyed  the  stone  containing 
them  from  St  Louis,  and  kept  it  upon  his  premises  to  show  to  travellers. 
They  are  about  the  size  of  those  made  by  a  common  man  of  our  times,  un- 
accustomed to  8hoe&  Some  conclude  them  to  be  remains  of  high  antiquity. 
They  may,  or  may  not  be :  there  are  arguments  for  and  against  such  conclu- 
sion; but  on  which  side  the  weight  of  argument  lies  is  a  mattor  not  easily  to 
be  settled.  If  these  impressions  of  feet  were  made  in  the  soft  earth  before  it 
was  changed  into  fossil  stone,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  impnstwns^  but  a 
formation  filling  them  of  another  kind  of  stone  (called  organic)  from  that  in 
which  the  impressions  were  made;  for  thus  do  organic  remains  discx>yer 
tbeoiBelyes,  and  not  by  theur  absence. 

A  review  of  the  theories  and  opinions  concerning  the  race  or  races  anterior 
to  the  present  race  of  Indians  would  perhaps  be  interesting  to  many,  and  it 
would  be  a  pleasing  subject  to  write  upon :  but,  as  I  have  elsewhere  intimated, 
my  only  object  is  to  present  facts  as  I  find  them,  without  wasting  time  in 
commentaries ;  unless  where  deductions  cannot  well  be  avoided  without  leav- 
ing the  subject  more  obscure  than  it  would  evidently  be  without  tliem. 

Every  conjecture  is  attended  with  objections  when  they  are  hazarded  upon 
a  subject  that  cannot  be  settled.  It  is  time  enough  to  argue  a  subject  of  the 
nature  of  this  we  are  upon,  when  all  the  facts  arc  collected.  To  write 
volumes  about  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet,  in  connection  with  a  few  isolatcrl  facts, 
is  a  most  ludicrous,  and  worse  than  useless  business.  Some  had  said,  it  is  an 
argument  that  the  first  population  came  from  the  north,  because  the  works  of 
wliich  we  have  been  speaking  increase  in  importance  as  we  proceed  south ; 
but  why  they  should  not  begin  until  the  people  who  constructed  them  had  ar- 
rived within  40°  of  the  equator,  (for  this  seems  to  be  their  boundary  north,)  it 
is  not  stated.  Perhaps  this  people  came  in  by  way  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and 
did  not  need  any  works  to  defend  them  before  arriving  at  the  40°  of  north 
latinide.  The  reader  will  readily  enough  nsk,  perhaps,  For  what  purpose 
could  fortifications  have  been  built  by  the  first  ))eop1e?  To  defend  them- 
selves from  wild  beasts,  or  from  one  another  ?  With  this  matter,  however,  we 
have  nothing  to  do,  but  were  led  to  these  remarks,  preparatory  to  a  conijiari- 
3on  between  the  antiquities  of  the  north,  with  those  of  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  the  original  |)eople  of  North  America  must  have 
come  from  the  south,  and  that  their  progress  northward  is  evident  from  the 
same  works ;  with  this  difference,  that  as  the  people  advanced,  tliey  dwindled 
into  insignificance ;  and  hence  the  remains  vvliich  they  lefl  are  proportionate 
to  their  ability  to  make  them.  But  there  is  nothing  artificial  among  the  ancient 
ruins  of  North  America  that  will  compare  with  the  artificial  mountain  of  Ana- 
huac,  called  Cholula,  orChlolula,  which  to  this  day  is  about  164  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular height,  whose  base  occupies  a  square,  the  side  of  which  measures  1450 
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feet  Upon  this  the  Mexicans  had  an  immense  wooden  temple  when  Cortez 
overrun  their  empire.  A  city  now  bears  the  name  of  Cliolula,  in  Puebla, 
60  miles  east  of  Mexico.  Yet  it  appears  from  Dr.  Beckys  Gazetteer  of  Illinois, 
that  there  is  standing  between  Belleville  and  St  Louis,  a  mound  600  yards  in 
circumference  at  its  base,  and  90  feet  in  height  Mount  Joliet,  so  named  from 
the  Sieur  Joliety  a  Frenchman,  who  travelled  upon  the  Mississippi  in  1673,  is 
a  most  distinguished  mound.  It  is  on  a  plain  about  600  yards  west  of  the 
River  des  Plaiues,  and  150  miles  above  Fort  Clark.  Mr.  Schioolcrajl  com))uted 
its  height  at  60  feet,  its  length  about  450  yards,  and  its  width  75.  Its  sides  are 
so  steep  that  they  are  ascended  with  difficulty.  Its  top  is  a  beautiful  plain,  from 
which  a  most  delightful  prospect  is  had  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  seems 
to  have  been  composed  of  the  earth  of  the  plain  on  which  it  stands.  Lake 
Joliet  is  situated  in  front  of  it ;  being  a  small  body  of  water  about  a  mile  in 
length. 

Ahhough  the  remains  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  South  America  differ 
considerably  from  those  of  North  America,  yet  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the 
people  are  of  the  same  race.  The  condition  pven  of  savag<\s  changes.  No 
nation  remains  stationary.  The  western  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
lakes  do  not  make  pottery  at  the  present  day,  but  earthen  utensils  are  still  in 
use  among  the  remote  tribes  of  the  west.  This  is  similar  to  that  dug  up  in 
Ohio,  and  both  are  similar  to  that  found  in  South  America. 

In  speaking  of  "ancient  pottery,"  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  "  It  is  common, 
in  digging  at  these  salt  mines,  [in  Illinois,]  to  find  fragments  of  antique  pot- 
tery, and  even  entire  pots  of  a  coarse  eartnenware,  at  great  depths  below  the 
biirface.  One  of  these  pots,  which  was,  until  a  very  recent  period,  preserved 
by  a  gentleman  at  Shawaneetown,  was  disinterred  at  a  depth  of  80  feet,  and 
was  of  a  capacity  to  contain  eight  or  ten  gallons.'' 

We  see  announced  from  time  to  time,  m  the  various  newspapers  and  other 
periodicals,  discoveries  of  wonderful  things  in  various  places ;  but  on  exam- 
ination it  is  generally  found  that  they  fall  far  short  of  what  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect from  the  descriptions  given  of  them.  We  hear  of  tlie  ruins  of  cities  in 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  copper  and  iron  utensils  found  at  great  depths 
below  the  surface,  and  in  situations  indicating  that  they  must  have  been  de- 
posited there  for  three,  four,  or  five  hundred  years !  Dr.  McMurtne  relates,  in  his 
"  Sketches  of  I^uisville,"  that  an  iron  hatchet  was  found  beneath  the  roots  of 
a  tree  at  Shippingsport,  upwards  of  200  years  old.  He  said  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  tree  had  grown  over  the  hatchet  afler  it  was  deposited  there,  because 
*'  no  human  power  could  have  placed  it  in  the  particular  position  in  which  it 
was  found." 

Upon  some  other  matters  about  which  we  have  already  spoken,  the  same 
author  says,  "  That  walls,  constructed  of  bricks  and  hewn  stones,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  western  coimtry,  is  a  fact  as  clear  as  that  the  sun  shines 
when  he  is  in  his  meridian  splendor ;  the  dogmatical  assertion  of  writers  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."  My  author,  however,  had  not  seen  such  re- 
mains himself,  but  was  well  assured  of  their  existence  by  a  gentleman  of  un- 
doubted veracity.  Unfortunately  for  the  case  he  relates,  the  persons  wlio  dis- 
covered the  ruins,  came  upon  them  in  digging,  at  about  18  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  and  when  al>out  to  make  investigation,  water  broke  in 
upon  them,  and  they  were  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat 

"  A  fortified  town  of  considerable  extent,  near  the  River  St  Francis,"  upon 
the  Mississippi,  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  a  Mr.  SavagCy  of  Louis- 
ville. He  found  its  walls  still  standing  in  some  places,  and  **  part  of  the  walls 
of  a  cUaddy  built  of  bricks^  cemented  by  mortar.  Upon  some  of  these  ruins 
were  trees  growing  whose  annual  rings  numbered  300.  Some  of  the  bricks, 
says  Dr.  McMurtrie,  were  at  Louisville  when  he  wrote  his  Sketches;  and 
they  were  "composed  of  clay,  mixed  with  chopped  and  twistt^d  straw,  of 
regular  fif^res,  hardened  by  the  action  of  fire,  or  the  sun." 

Mr.  Priest,  in  his  "  American  Antiquities,"  mentions  the  niins  of  two  cities 
within  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  nearly  opposite  St  Louis;  but  from  what  he 
says  of  them  I  am  unable  to  determine  what  those  ruins  are  composed  of. 
After  pointing  out  the  site  of  them,  he  continues,  "Here  is  situated  one  of 
those  pyramids,  which  is  150  rods  in  circumferrnce  at  its  baee,  and  100  feet 
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high."  He  speaks  of  ^  cities,"  but  describes  pyramids  and  mounds.  If  there 
be  any  thing  like  Uie  works  of  men,  at  the  places  he  points  out,  different  from 
what  is  common  in  the  west,  it  is  very  singular  that  they  should  not  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  some  one  of  the  many  thousands  of  people  who  have 
for  50  years  pa&->ed  by  them.  Mr.  Brackmridfre  speaks  of  the  antiquities  at 
this  place,  but  docs  not  say  any  tiling  about  cities.  He  observes,  **  The  most 
remarkable  appearances  are  two  groups  of  mounds  or  pyramids,  tlie  one 
about  10  miles  above  Cahokia,  the  other  nearlv  the  same  distance  below  it, 
which,  in  all,  exceed  150,  of  various  sizes.  The  western  side  also  contains  a 
considerable  number.  ^    ^    m 

^  A  more  minute  description  of  those  about  Cahokia,  which  I  visited  in  the  SfH%^t/C  Jt 
fidl  of  1811,  will  gi\  e  a  tolerable  idea  of  them  alL  I  crossed  the  Mississippi^— ^  >>^ 
at  Sl  Louis,  and  after  passing  through  the  wood  which  borders  the  river,***^  ^^ih^ 
about  half  a  mile  in  width,  entered  an  extensive  open  plain.  In  15  minutesj^^^^/^^^^ 
I  found  myself  in  tlie  midst  of  a  group  of  mounds,  mostly  of  a  circular  sbape^^gL  ^^bl  ^^ 
and  at  a  distance  resembling  enormous  haystacks  scattered  througfi  a  meadow^^  %^^(i 
One  of  the  largest  which  I  ascended  was  about  200  paces  in  circumjference  ^MiiS^  £§i 

the  bottom,  the  form  nearly  square,  though  it  had  evidently  undergone  con- # ^      VTT 

siderable  alteration  from  the  washing  of  the  rains.    The  top  was  level,  withy  t£^fjl  a 
an  area  sufficient  to  contain  several  hundred  men."  JlfiTi/ W#w 

When  Mr.  Beurtram  travelled  into  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida,  be- 
tween the  yeare  1773  and  177G,  he  saw  many  interesting  antiquities.  At  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Cowc,  on  the  Tennessee  River,  which  then  contained  about 
100  houses,  he  noticed  that  '^The  council  or  town-house  was  a  large  rotunda, 
capable  of  accommodating  several  hundred  people:  it  stands  on  the  top  of  an 
ancient  artificial  mount  of  earth,  of  about  20  feet  perpendicular,  and  the  ro* 
tunda  on  the  top  of  it  being  about  30  feet  more,  gives  the  whole  fabric  an  ele- 
vation of  about  60  feet  from  the  common  surface  of  the  ground.  But,"  Mr 
Bartram  continues,  ^  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  this  mount,  on  which 
the  rotunda  stands,  is  of  a  much  ancienter  date  than  the  building,  and  perhaps 
was  raised  for  another  purpose.  The  Cherokees  themselves  are  as  ignorant 
as  we  are,  by  what  people  or  for  what  puq>ose  these  artificial  hills  were 
raised ;  they  have  various  stories  concerning  them,  the  best  of  which  amoimt 
to  no  more  than  mere  conjecture,  and  leave  us  entirely  in  the  dark ;  but  they 
have  a  tradition  common  with  the  other  natioqs  of  Indians,  that  they  found 
them  in  much  the  siinie  condition  as  they  now  appear,  when  their  forefatliera 
arrived  from  the  west  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  country,  after  vanquish- 
ing the  nations  of  red  men  who  then  inhabited  it,  who  themselves  found  these 
motmts  when  tliey  took  possession  of  the  countrj',  tlie  former  iK>s8es8or8  de- 
hvcring  the  same  story  concennng  them." 

H«.'ncc  it  is  to  be  oteervcd  thut  the  mounds  in  the  south  are  not  only  the 
same  as  those  in  the  north,  but  Indian  traditions  conceniing  them  are  tlie 
aame  also. 

At  Ottasse,  an  important  town  of  the  Cherokees,  the  same  traveller  saw  a 
most  singular  colunm.  It  stood  adjacent  to  the  town,  in  the  centre  ol*  an  ob- 
lonir  square,  and  was  about  40  feet  high,  and  only  from  two  to  three  feel  thick 
at  iu  liase,  and  ta[)ercd  gradually  from  the  ground  to  its  top.  What  Ls  very 
remarkable  about  this  ])illar  is  that,  notwithstanding  it  is  formed  of  a  single 
stick  of  pine  timber,  the  Indians  or  white  traders  could  give  no  account  for 
what  purpose  it  was  erected ;  and  to  the  inquiries  which  Mr.  Bartram  made 
of  the  Indians  concerning  it,  die  same  answer  was  given  as  when  questioned 
about  the  mounds ;  viz.  that  their  ancestors  found  it  then*,  and  the  peoph^  that 
tlios#:  ancestors  dispossessed  knew  nothing  of  its  origin.  This  is  not  singular 
wljen  reference  is  had  to  mounds  of  earth,  but  when  the  sjinie  account  is 
!fi\en  conc»^niing  perishable  materia],  the  shade,  at  least,  of  a  suspieion  is  seen 
lurking  in  the  Iwck  ground.  As  another  singular  circumstance,  it  is  observed 
that  no  trees  of  the  kind  of  which  this  column  was  made,  {pin,  palustris)  were 
to  be  found  at  that  time  nearer  than  12  or  15  miles. 

In  the  great  council-houses  at  Ottasse  were  observed,  iq)on  the  pillars  and 
walls,  various  painting  and  sculptures,  supposed  to  be  hieroglyphies  of  his- 
torical legends,  and  political  and  sacerdotal  affairs.  "  They  are,"  observes 
Mr.  Bcaircan^  **  extr.  mely  picturesque  or  caricature,  as  men  in  a  variety  of  at- 
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titudes,  some  ludicrous  enough,  others  having  the  head  of  some  kind  of  ani- 
mal, as  those  of  a  duck,  turicey,  bear,  fox,  wolf,  buck,  &c.  and  again  those 
kind  of  creatures  are  represented  having  the  human  head.  These  designs  are 
not  ill  executed ;  the  outlines  bold,  free  and  well-proportioned.  The  pillars 
supporting  the  front  or  piazza  of  the  council-house  of  the  square,  are  ingeni- 
ously formed  in  the  likeness  of  vast  speckled  serpents,  ascending  upwards ; 
the  Ottasses  being  of  the  Snake  tribe." 

In  the  fourth  book  of  this  work  mention  has  been  made  of  the  great  high- 
ways in  Florida.     Mr.  Bartram  mentions  them,  but  not  in  a  very  particular 
^     •  maimer,  upon  the  St.  John's  River.    As  his  sentiments  seem  to  be  those  of  a 

*-   •.  *  •  %t«^  man  of  intelligence,  I  will  offer  here  his  concluding  remarks  upon  the  Indian 
,  ..M.^*    •      •  antiquities  of  the  country  he  visited.     "  I  deem  it  necessary  to  observe  as  my 
*^      .    ^•^•»*  opinion,  that  none  of  them  that  I  have  seen,  discover  the  least  signs  of  the 
^^  \**^»<^  J  arts,  sciences,  or  architecture  of  the  Europeans  or  other  inhabitants  of  the  old 
V  ^     -•.•   ^  ^s  world ;  yet  evidently  betray  every  sign  or  mark  of  the  most  distant  antiquity .'^ 
'^  •_"^^'*  ^''•^  •    The  above  remark  is  cited  to  show  how  different  different  people  make  up 
»*^    ^i%fs*  their  minds  upon  the  same  subject;  it  shows  how  futile  it  is  for  us  to  si)end 
,  .  time  in  speculating  upon  such  matters.    And,  as  I  have  before  observed,  it  is 

■  *,.  ?^^*^  •  Vti™e  enough  to  build  theories  afler  facts  have  been  collected.  It  can  add 
«%'4\  V  %•  ^  nothing  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  respecting  our  antiquities,  to  talk  or  write 
forever  about  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  lost  tribes  of  Jews ;  but  if  the  time 
which  has  been  spent  in  this  manner,  had  been  devoted  to  some  useful  pur- 
suit, 8ome  useful  object  would  have  been  attained.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
(me  object,  nevertheless,  is  clearly  attained,  namely,  that  of  misleading  or  con- 
founding the  understandings  of  many  uninformed  people.  I  am  led  to  make 
these  ol)servations  to  put  the  unwary  upon  their  guard. 

In  the  preceding  chapter  I  have  given  various  accounts  of,  or  accounts  from 
various  authors,  who  imaghie  that  a  colony  of  Welsh  came  to  America  7  or  800 
years  ago.  It  is  as  truly  astonishing  as  any  thing  we  meet  with  to  oliserve 
now  many  persons  had  found  proofs  of  the  existence  of  tribes  of  Welsh  In- 
dians, about  the  same  period.  As  a  case  exactly  in  point  with  that  mentioned 
at  the  beginning  of  the  last  paragraph,  I  offer  what  Mr.  Brackenridge  says 
upon  this  matter.  "That  no  Welsh  nation  exists,**  he  observes,  "at  present, 
on  this  continent,  is  beyond  a  doubt  Dr.  Barton  has  taken  great  pains  to  as- 
certain the  languages  spoken  by  those  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Welsh  finds  no  place  amongst  them ;  since  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  tlie  tribes 
west  of  the  Mississippi  have  been  sufficiently  known ;  we  have  had  inter- 
course; with  them  all,  but  no  Welsh  are  yet  found.  In  the  year  1798,  a  young 
Welshman  of  the  name  of  Evans  ascended  the  Missouri,  in  company  with 
Mdkey^  and  remained  two  years  in  that  country- ;  he  spoke  botli  the  ancient 
and  modern  Welsh,  and  addressed  himself  to  every  nation  between  that  river 
and  New  Spain,  but  found  no  Welshmen."  This,  it  would  seem,  is  conclu- 
sive enough. 

Mr.  Pech,  in  his  "  Gfazetteer  of  Illinois,"  has  aimed  so  happy  a  stroke  at  the 
writers  on  our  antiquity,  that,  had  I  met  with  his  rod  before  I  had  made  the 
previous  remarks,  I  should  most  certainly  have  made  use  of  it.  I  shall  never- 
theless use  it.  Afler  saying  something  upon  the  antiquities  of  Illinois,  he  pro- 
ceeds: "Of  one  thing  the  writer  is  satisfied,  that  very  imperfect  and  incoiTCCt 
data  have  been  relied  upon,  and  very  erroneous  conclusions  drami,  upon 
western  antiquities.  Whoever  has  time  and  patience,  and  is  in  other  respects 
qualified  to  explore  this  field  of  science,  and  will  use  his  spade  and  eyes  to- 

g ether,  and  restrain  his  imagination  from  running  riot  amongst  mounds,  forti- 
cations,  horseshoes,  medals,  and  whole  cabinets  of  relics  of  the  "olden  time," 
will  find  very  little  more  than  the  indications  of  rude  savages,  the  ancestors 
of  the  present  race  of  Indians." 
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CHAPTER  L 

Omduet  cf  the  early  voyagers  towards  the  Indians. — Some  account  of  the  individudls 
Donacona — Agona — Tasquantum,  or  Sqitanto — Dehamda — Skettwarroes — JlssacU' 
ma — ManidaP-Peekmo — Monopet — Pekenimne — Sakaweston — Epanaw —  Manawei 
— fVanape —  Coneconam, 

The  firec  voyagers  to  a  country  were  anxious  to  confirm  the  truth  of  their 
accounts,  and  therefore  took  from  their  newly-discovered  lands  whatever 
seemed  best  suited  to  that  object  The  inhabitants  of  America  carried  otf 
by  Europeans  were  not,  perhaps,  in  any  instance,  taken  away  by  voyagers 
merely  for  this  object,  but  that  they  miglit,  in  time,  learn  from  them  the  value 
of  the  country  from  wlicnco  they  took  them.  Besides  those  forcibly  carried 
away,  tliere  were  many,  doubtless,  who  went  tlirough  overpcrsuasion,  and 
ignorance  Y)oth  of  the  diirtanc^  and  usage  they  should  meet  with  in  a  land  of 
strangers;  which  was  not  always  as  it  should  have  been,  and  hence  such  as 
were  ill  used,  if  they  ever  returned  to  their  own  country,  were  prei)ared  to 
be  revenged  on  any  strangers  of  the  same  color,  that  chanced  to  come  among 
them. 

In  the  first  voyage  of  Columbus  to  America,  he  took  along  with  him,  on  his 
return  to  Spain,  a  considerable  number  of  Indians ;  how  many  we  do  not 
know ;  but  several  died  on  their  passage,  and  seven  were  presented  to  tlie  king. 
Vincadt  Yanez  Pinion^  a  captain  under  Columbus^  kidnapped  four  natives, 
whom  he  intended  to  sell  in  Spain  for  slaves ;  but  Columbus  took  them  from 
him,  and  restored  them  to  their  friends.  In  this  first  voyage  to  the  islands  of 
the  new  world,  the  blood  of  several  Indians  was  shed  by  the  hostile  arms  of 
the  S[ianian1s.* 

There  were  three  natives  presented  to  Henry  VII.  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in 
1502,  which  he  had  taken  from  Novfoundland.  What  were  their  names,  or 
what  became  of  them,  we  arc  not  informed ;  but  from  the  notice  of  historians, 
wc  learn  that,  when  found,  "  they  were  clothed  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  and 
lived  on  raw  flesh ;  but  afler  two  years,  [residence  in  England,]  were  seen  in 
the  king's  court  clothed  hke  Englishmen,  and  could  not  be  discerned  from 

*  My  present  concern  not  bein^  with  the  Indians  of  South  America,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  the 
reader  to  a  littJe  work  lately  published,  entitled  The  Old  If<DiAi«  Chroniclk,  iu  which  all 
ibe  prominent  lacts  concerning  the  atrocities  of  the  Spaniards  towards  them  will  be  found 
stated. 
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EDglishmen.*^  These  were  the  first  Indians  ever  seen  in  England.!  They 
were  brought  to  the  English  court  "in  their  country  habit,"  and  "spoke  a 
language  never  heard  before  out  of  their  own  country."  X 

The  French  discovered  the  River  St  Lawrence  in  1508,  and  the  captain 
of  the  ship  who  made  the  discovery,  carried  several  natives  to  Paris,  which 
were  the  first  ever  seen  in  France.  What  were  their  names,  or  even  how 
many  they  were  in  number,  is  not  set  down  in  the  accounts  of  this  voyage. 
The  name  of  this  captain  was  Thomai  ^^ubert.§ 

John  Veraxxinij  in  the  service  of  Fnmce,  in  15^4,  sailed  along  the  American 
coast,  and  landed  in  several  places.  At  one  place,  which  we  judge  to  be 
some  part  of  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  "  20  of  his  men  landed,  and  went 
about  two  leagues  up  into  the  country.  The  inhabitants  fled  before  them^ 
but  they  caught  an  old  woman  who  had  hid  herself  in  the  high  grass,  With  a 
voung  woman  about  18  years  of  ase.  The  old  woman  carried  a  child  on  her 
back,  and  had,  besides,  two  little  boys  with  her.  The  young  woman,  too, 
carried  three  children  of  her  own  sex.  Seeing  themselves  discovered,  they 
began  to  shriek,  and  the  old  one  gave  them  to  understand,  by  signs,  that  the 
men  were  fled  to  the  woods.  They  ofifered  her  something  to  eat,  which  she 
accepted,  but  the  maiden  refused  it  This  girl,  who  was  tall  and  well  shaped, 
they  were  desirous  of  taking  along  with  them,  but  as  she  made  a  violent 
outcry,  they  contented  themselves  with  taking  a  boy  away  with  them."|| 
The  name  of  New  France  was  given  to  North  America  in  this  voyage.  In 
another  voyage  here,  Verazzini  was  killed,  and,  as  some  say,  eaten  by  the 
Indians. 

Few  of  the  early  voyagers  were  better  than  demi  savages,  for  they  would 
retaliate  upon  the  Indians  as  though  they  had  been  on  equal  footing  with  them, 
in  respect  to  their  o^vn  ideas  of  justice.  When  Capt  Hudson  di«;overed  and 
sailed  up  the  river  which  now  bears  his  name,  the  most  flagrant  injustice  was 
committed  on  the  Indians  by  some  of  his  men.  To  set  that  afiTair  in  a  clear 
light  before  the  reader,  we  will  give  the  following  passagesn  fh>m  the  journal  of 
Hoheri  Jud,  one  of  the  voyage. 

1609,  Sept  6.  Our  master  sent  John  Colman  with  four  men  to  sound  the 
river,  four  leagues  distant,  which  they  did,  but  in  their  return  to  the  ship,  they 
were  set  upon  oy  Indians  in  two  canoes,  to  the  number  of  26 ;  in  which  oflSiir 
John  Colman  was  killed  by  an  arrow  shot  into  his  throat,  and  two  others  were 
wounded.  The  next  day  Colman  was  buried  on  a  point  of  land  which  to  this 
day  bears  his  name. 

What  offence,  if  any,  vma  given  to  the  Indians  to  provoke  this  attack  from 
them,  can  never  be  discovered;  but  from  the  course  of  proceedings  of  Hudson^s 
men,  tliere  can  be  but  litde  doubt  of  offence  of  some  kind  on  their  part. 

Sept  8.  The  people  came  on  board  us,  and  brought  tobacco  and  Indian 
wheat,  to  exchange  for  knives  and  beads,  and  offered  us  no  violence.  So  we, 
fitting  up  our  boat,  did  mark  them,  to  see  if  they  would  make  any  show  of  the 
death  of  our  man,  but  they  did  not 

Sept  9.  In  the  morning  two  great  canoes  came  on  board  fill!  of  men ;  cme 
with  hows  and  arrows,  and  the  other  in  show  of  buying  knives  to  betray  us; 
but  we  perceived  their  intention.  We  took  two  of  them,  to  have  kept  them, 
tod  put  red  coats  on  them,  and  would  not  suffer  the  others  to  come  near  us, 
and  soon  after  the  canoes  leave  them.  Immediately  two  other  natives  came 
on  board  us ;  one  we  took,  and  let  the  other  go,  but  he  soon  escaped  by  jump- 
ing overboard. 

*  Rapio's  Hist.  England,  i.  685.  ed.  fol. 

fThis  is  upon  the  authority  of  Berktly.  Instead  of  England,  however,  he  sayi  Eunrpii 
bat,  bj  saying  the  Hx,  which  Columbtu  had  before  taken  from  St.  Salvador,  made  toetr 
escape,  he  showb  his  superficial  knowledge  of  those  affairs.     Hear  Herrera : — 

"  En  suitte  de  cela,  [tJud  u,  a/ler  Columbus  had  replied  to  tlie  king^s  letter  about  a  second 
f)oya^ef]  il  [Columbus}  partit  pour  oiler  ^  Barcelone  auec  sept  Indiens,  parte  que  les  autreM 
estaient  morts  en  chemin.  II  Jit  porter  dueque  luy  aes  perroquets  veriiSf  et  de  rouges,  tfl 
(Faiitres  choses  digrUs  d'admiration  qui  n^auoient  iamais  esU  vetifs  en  EspagneJ*  Hist.  d«s 
Indes  Occident  i.  lOt.  Ed.  1660, 8  tomes,  4to.  See  also  Harris,  Voyages,  U.  16.  ed.  1*76^ 
f  V.  fol. ;  Robertson,  Ameriea,  i.  94.  ed.  1778,  44o. 

i  Rerkely's  Nactl  Hist.  Brii.  968.  ed.  1756,  fol.  and  Harris,  Vooages,  u.  191. 

lFoaiet,4Sl,  H  Ibid.  434, 433.     < 
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Sept  11.  Hie  ship  had  now  anchored  at  considerable  distance  up  the 
riprer.  The  people  of  the  country  came  on  board,  making  show  of-  love,  and 
gave  us  tobacco  and  Indian  wheat 

Sept  12.  This  morning  there  came  eight-and-twenty  canoes  fiill  of  men, 
women  and  children  to  betray  us ;  but  we  saw  their  intent,  and  suffered  none 
of  them  to  come  on  board.  They  have  groat  tobacco  pipes  of  yellow 
copper,  and  pots  of  earth  to  dress  their  meat  in. 

That  the  Indians  came  ^  to  betray  them,"  with  their  women  and  children, 
was  a  mistaken  notion  of  our  voyagers,  but  they  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  manners  of  these  people.  It  is,  and  alwa}'s  has  been  their  universal 
custom  to  send  away  or  leave  at  home  their  families  when  they  go  out  upon 
an  expedition. 

Sept  15.  Hudaon  sails  20  leagues  farther  up  the  river,  *^  passing  by  high 
mountains,"  probably  the  high  wnds  of  West  Point  This  niomiug  the  two 
captive  savages  got  out  of  a  port  of  tlie  ship  and  made  their  escajx^ 

Sept  18.  The  -master's  mate  went  on  shore  with  an  old  Indian,  a  sachem 
of  the  country,  who  took  him  to  his  house  and  treated  him  kindly. 

Oct  1.  The  ship,  having  &llcn  down  the  river  **  seven  miles  below  the 
mountains,"  comes  to  anchor.  One  man  in  a  canoe  kept  hanging  under  the 
fltem  of  the  ship,  and  would  not  be  driven  ofL  He  soon  contrived  to  climb 
up  by  the  rudder,  and  got  into  the  cabin  window,  which  had  been  left  open, 
finom  which  he  stole  a  pillow,  two  shirts,  and  two  bandoleers.  The  mate  shot 
him  in  the  breast  and  killed  him.  Many  others  were  in  canoes  about  the  ship, 
who  imjnediately  fled,  and  some  jumped  ovcrboanl.  A  boat  manned  from 
the  ship  pursued  them,  and  coming  up  with  one  in  the  water,  he  laid  hold  of 
the  side  of  the  boat,  and  endeavored  to  overset  it ;  at  which  one  in  the  boat 
eut  off  his  hands  with  a  sword,  and  he  was  drowned. 

Oct  2.  They  fall  down  seven  leagues  farther,  and  anchor  again.  Then,  says 
Jmdy  came  one  of  the  savages  that  swam  awav  from  us  at  our  going  up  the 
river,  with  man^  others,  thinking  to  betray  us,  but  we  sufiered  none  of  them 
to  enter  our  ship.  Whereupon  two  canoes,  full  of  men  with  their  bows  and 
anowB,  shot  at  us  afler  our  stem ;  in  recompense  whereof  we  discharged  six 
muskete,  and  killed  two  or  three  of  them.  Then  above  an  hundred  of  them 
came  to  a  point  of  land  to  shoot  at  us.  There  I  shot  a  fidcon  at  them,  and 
killed  two  of  them;  whereupon  the  rest  fled  into  the  woods.  Yet  they 
manned  off  another  canoe  with  nine  or  ten  men,  which  came  to  meet  us ;  so  I 
shot  at  it  also  a  falcoii,  and  siiot  it  through,  auiJ  killed  one  of  them.  Then  our 
men,  with  their  muskets,  killed  tliree  or  four  more  of  them. 

Thus  arc  recorded  the  Indian  events  of  HudsorCs  voyage  in  the  River 
Manna^hata,  (as  he  learned  its  name,)  iu  1609. 

DotuMcona,  a  chief  upon  the  River  St  Croix,  was  met  with,  in  15ii5,  by  the 
voyager  James  Cariiery  who  was  well  received  and  kindly  treated  by  him  and 
his  people ;  to  repay  which,  Ceurtier,  "^  [Mully  by  stratagem  and  partly  by  force," 
carried  him  to  France,  where  he  soon  after  died.*  Not\vjthstandmg,  CarHer 
was  iu  the  country  five  years  after,  wht  re  he  found  Aeona^  the  successor  of 
Donatona^  and  exchanged  [iresints  with  him,  probably  reconciling  him  by 
some  plausible  account  of  the  absence  of  Donacoruu 

Tas  ptantum,  or  TSsquatUumj  was  one  of  the  five  natives  carried  from  the 
coast  of  New  England,  in  1605,  by  Capt  George  Waymovihy  who  harl  been 
sent  out  to  discover  a  nortli-west  passage.  This  Indian  was  known  afterwards 
to  the  settlers  of  Pliniouth,  by  whom  he  was  geu"rally  called  ^Sjuanto  or 
*Sjuantum,  by  abbreviation.  The  names  of  the  other  four  were  Manida^ 
SkeitwarroeSj  Dehamda  and  •^ssacumtt 

Although  Gorges  does  not  say  Dehamda  was  one  brouglit  ov(  r  at  tliis  time, 
it  is  evident  that  lie  was,  because,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  tliere  were  no 
oth^r  natives,  at  that  tim'j  in  England,  but  thrs3  five. 

Sir  Frriinando  Gorges  says,  Waymmdh,  ^'falluig  short  of  his  course,  [in 
■Peking  the  N.  W.  (mssage,]  hapi)ened  iuto  a  river  on  the  coast  of  America, 
called  PemmaqidJf  from  whence  he  brought  five  of  the  natives."  **  And  it  so 
pleased  our  great  God  that"  fVaymoxdhy  on  his  return  to  England,  ''came  into 

*  Forster,  44(>-i4S. 
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the  hiirbor  of  Plymouth,  where  I  then  commanded."  Three*  of  whoee 
nativea,  namely,  Mamdoy  SheUwarroes  and  Tasquanium^  *^1  seized  upon. 
They  were  all  of  one  nation,  but  of  several  parts,  and  several  families.  This 
accident  must  be  acknowledged  the  means,  under  Qod,  of  putting  on  foot 
and  giving  life  to  all  our  plantations." 

Paying  great  attention  to  these  natives,  he  soon  understood  enough  by  them 
about  the  country  from  whence  they  came  to  establish  a  behef  that  it  was  of 
great  value ;  not  perhaps  makinff  due  allowance  for  its  being  their  home.  And 
Sir  Ftrdinando  adds,  **  After  I  had  those  people  sometimes  in  my  custody,  I 
observed  in  them  an  inclination  to  follow  the  example  of  the  better  sort ;  and 
m  all  their  carnages,  manifest  shows  of  great  civiuty,  far  from  the  rudeness 
of  our  common  people.  And  the  longer  I  conversed  with  them,  the  better 
hope  they  ^ve  me  of  those  parts  where  they  did  inhabit,  as  proper  for  our 
uses;  especially  when  I  found  what  goodly  rivers,  stately  islands,  and  safo 
harbors,  those  parts  abounded  with,  beinff  the  special  marks  I  leveled  at  as  the 
only  want  our  nation  met  with  in  all  then*  navigations  along  that  coast.  And 
having  kept  them  full  three  vears,  I  made  them  able  to  set  me  dovm  what 
great  rivers  run  up  into  the  land,  what  men  of  note  were  seated  on  them, 
what  power  they  were  of,  how  allied,  what  enemies  they  had,"  &c 

Thus  having  sained  a  kuowledee  of  the  country.  Sir  Ftrdinando  got  ready 
*a  ship  furnished  with  men  and  aU  necessaries"  for  a  voyage  to  America,  and 
•ent  as  her  captain  Mr.  Henry  ChaUoungj\  with  whom  he  also  sent  two  of  hiB 
Indians.  The  names  of  these  were  Jhsacumet  and  Manida,  ChaUms^  having 
been  taken  sick  in  the  beginning  of  the  voyage,  altered  his  course,  and  lost 
■ome  time  in  the  West  Indies.  After  being  Sb\e  to  proceed  northward,  he 
departed  from  Porto  Rico,  and  was  soon  after  taken  by  a  Spanish  fleet,  and 
carried  into  Spain,  **  where  tlieir  ship  and  goods  were  confiscate,  themselves 
made  prisoners,  the  voyage  overthrown,  and  both  my  natives  lost"  One, 
however,  AasacxuMt^  was  a!nerwards  recovered,  if  not  the  other.  This  voyage 
of  Chalons  was  in  160a 

It  appears  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham  |  had  agreed  to  send  a  vessel 
to  the  aid  of  Chalons,  which  was  accordingly  done  before  the  news  of  hm 
being  taken  was  known  in  England.    For  Sir  Ftrdinando  Gorges  says,  ^  It 

Eileased  the  lord  chief  justice,  according  to  his  promise,  to  despatch  CapL 
Martin']  Prin  from  Bristol,  with  hope  to  have  found  CapL  ChaUotmge;^ 
^  but  not  hearing  by  any  means  what  became  of  him,  after  he  had  made  a 
perfect  discovery  of  all  those  rivers  and  harbors,"  "  brings  with  him  the  moat . 
exact  discovery  of  diat  coast  that  ever  came  to  my  hands  since,  and,  indeed^ 
he  >vas  the  best  able  to  perform  it  of  any  I  met  withal  to  this  present,  [time,] 
which,  with  his  relation  of  tiie  country,  wrought  such  an  impression  in  the 
lord  chief  justice,  and  us  all  that  were  his  associates,  that  (notwithstanding  our 
first  disaster)  \^e  set  up  our  resolutions  to  follow  it  with  effect." 

Dehamja  and  SheUwarroes  were  with  Prin^  in  this  voyage,  and  were,  with- 
out doubt,  his  most  efficient  aids  in  surveying  the  coast  It  appears  fivm 
Gorges,  that  Dthamda  was  sent  by  the  chief  justice,  who  we  suppose  had 
considered  him  his  property,]]  and  SkeUwarroes  by  himselfl  They  returned 
again  to  England  with  Prin, 

*  li  seeuui,  lioin  ihis  |.ari  of  bis  uarraiive,  ibat  be  had  bul  Uiree  of  them,  but,rrbm  subsequent 
passages,  it  appears  be  had  them  all.    See  also  America  painted  to  the  Life. 

t  CluUfoM,  by  some.     Gorges  has  hiin,  sometiines,  Chalomtu^  Chalon^  &c. 

\  'l*he  same  who  presided  al  the  trial  of  Sir  W.  Ralegh  and  his  asKociates,  in  IGOS.  See 
Printe*M  WoHhies  of  Devon,  672,  673.  FuUtr,  in  hb  Worthies  of  England,  U.  284,  saya, 
"Travelers  owed  their  safety  to  this  judge's  severity  many  years  after  his  death,  whica 
happened  Anno  Domini  16**,"  thinking,  no  doubt,  he  bad  much  enlightened  bis  reader  by 
dcnuilely  stating  that  Sir  J(^  Popham  died  some  time  within  a  hundiedye^n.  The  severity 
referred  (o  has  reference  to  his  importuning  King  James  toot  to  pardon  ko  man^  roblters  and 
thieves,  which,  be  said,  tended  to  render  the  judges  contemptible,  and  ^  which  made  him 
■lore  sparing  allwward.'' 

$  Gorges,  one  of  the  main  springs  of  these  transactions,  who  wrote  the  account  we  ^vt, 
naken  no  mention  of  any  other  captain  accompanying  him ;  yet  Dr.  Hobnes's  authontiet, 
Annais,  i.  125,  led  him  to  record  tmmas  Hannm  as  the  performer  of  this  voyage.  And  a 
writer  of  1622  says,  liamm,  or,  as  he  calh  Urn,  ffaman,  welit  commander,  and  Primm 
naster.  See  2  Col,  Moms,  Hist.  Soc.  ix.  3.  This  agrees  with  the  acnouut  of  Gorges  Iha 
younfer. 

I  He  had  probably  been  given  to  him  by  Sir  JMfMDirfff. 
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The  next  year,  1607,  these  two  natives  piloted  the  fint  New  England  cokmy 
to  the  mouth  of  Sagadahock  River,  since  the  Kennebeck.  They  left  England 
90  May,  and  did  not  arrive  here  until  8  August  following.  ^  As  soon  as  the 
president  had  taken  notice  of  the  place,  and  given  order  for  landing  the 
provisions,  he  despatched  away  Captain  Giibert^  with  Skitwams  his  guide, 
for  the  thorough  discovery  of  the  rivers  and  habitations  of  the  natives,  by 
whom  he  was  brought  to  several  of  them,  where  he  found  civil  entertainment, 
and  kind  respects,  far  fix>m  brutish  or  savage  natures,  so  as  they  suddenly 
became  fiuniliar  friends,  especiallv  by  the  means  of  Dehamda  and  Skittoarrtrs. 
'^So  as  the  president  was  earnestly  intreated  by  Sasmanow,  Aberemd^  and  otherB, 
the  principal  Sagamores,  (as  they  call  their  great  lords,)  to  go  to  tlie  Bashabas, 
who  it  seems  was  their  king."  They  were  prevented,  however,  by  adverse 
weather,  from  that  journey,  and  thus  the  promise  to  do  so  was  unintentionally 
broken,  **•  much  to  the  ^tf  of  those  Sa^;amores  that  were  to  attend  him.  The 
Beshebas,  notwithstandmg,  hearing  of  his  misfortune,  sent  his  own  son  to  visit 
him,  and  to  beat  a  trade  with  him  for  furs." 

Several  sad  and  melancholy  accidents  conspired  to  put  an  end  to  this  first 
colony  of  New  Englaud.  The  first  was  the  loss  of  their  store-house,  contain- 
ing most  of  their  supplies,  by  fire,  in  the  winter  following,  and  another  was  the 
doath  of  Lord  Popham,  It  consisted  of  ICO  men,  and  its  be^ning  was 
auspicious ;  but  these  calamities,  together  with  the  death  of  theu*  president, 
broke  down  their  resolutions.  So  many  discouragements,  notwithstanding  a 
ship  with  supplies  had  arrived,  determined  them  to  abandon  the  country, 
which  they  did  in  the  spring.*  What  became  of  Dehamda  and  SkdtwarrotM 
there  is  no  mention,  but  they  probably  remained  in  the  country  with  their 
friends,  unless  the  passage  which  we  shall  hereafter  extract,  be  construed  to 
mean  differently  .f 

To  return  to  TSsquantum,  There  is  some  disagreement  in  the  narratives  of 
the  cotemporary  writers  in  respect  to  this  chief,  which  shows,  either  that  some 
of  them  are  in  error,  or  that  there  were  two  of  the  same  name — one  carried 
tway  by  Waymouik,  and  the  other  by  Hunt,  From  a  critical  examination  of 
Ike  accounts,  it  is  believed  there  was  but  one,  and  that  he  was  carried  away 
}on  WoMmouihy  as  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  relates,  whose  account  we  have  given 
above4  It  is  impossible  that  Sir  FSrdinando  should  have  been  mistaken  in 
the  names  of  those  he  received  firom  fVaynundh,  The  names  of  those  carried 
sir  by  Hunt  are  not  given,  or  but  few  of  them,  nor  were  they  kidnap|)ed  until 
nine  years  after  WaymmdKs  voyage.  It  is,  tlicrefore,  possilile  that  Smmnium^ 
having  returned  home  from  the  service  of  Gorges^  went  again  to  England 
with  some  other  person,  or  perhaps  even  with  HunL  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  was  but  one  of  the  name,  and  his  being  carried  away  an  error 
of  inadvertence. 

Patuxet,  afterward  called  Plimoutk,  was  tlio  place  of  residence  of  Squanium^ 
who,  it  is  said,  was  tlie  only  person  that  escajied  the  great  plague  of  which 
we  shall  particularly  speak  in  the  life  of  Massasoit ;  where,  at  the  same  time, 
we  shall  take  up  again  tho  life  of  Sqiumtuniy  whose  history  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  it 

It  was  in  1611  that  Captain  Edtoarf*  HaHoto^  was  sent  ^to  disirover  an  He 
supposed  about  Cape  Cod,"  who  **  falling  with  Monagigan,  they  found  onely 
Cape  Cod  no  He  but  tlie  maine ;  there  [at  Monhigon  Island]  they  detained 
three  Saluages  aboonl  them,  called  Peckmo,  Monopet  and  Pekenimne,  but 
Peckmo  leapt  ouerboard,  and  got  away  ;  and  not  long  after,  with  his  consorlA 
eut  their  Boat  from  tlieir  stenie,  got  her  on  shore^  and  so  filled  her  witli  sand 
•od  guarded  her  with  bowis  and  arrowes,  the  English  lost  her."|| 

This  exploit  of  Ptckmo  is  as  tndy  brave  as  it  was  daring.    To  have  got 

•They  Had  '*  sealed  themselves  in  a  peninsula,  which  is  at  ibe  mouth  of  this  river,  [Sagada- 
k>rk.]  where  ihev  built  a  fortreHS  to  del'oiKi  themselves  from  their  enemies,  which  they  named 
A.  Ocorg-e.^*     America  jxtinted  to  Ote  Life,  by  Feid.  GvrgeSf  Esq.  p.  19. 

t  See  life  MaJtsasaU 

t  It  IS  plain,  from  Prince,  Chron.  IJH,  that  his  authors  hod  confounded  the  names  of 
Indians  oue  with  another. 

4  S.r  Fe  d.  Gorget  is  probaMv  wrong  in  calling  him  Henry  HarUy. 

I  CapL  Smith's  Gen.  Hi»l.  N.' Eng. 
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uoder  the  stern  of  a  ship,  in  the  face  of  armed  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
have  succeeded  in  his  design  of  cuttuig  away  and  carrying  off  their  boat,  was 
an  act  as  l)old  and  daring,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  performed  in  tlie  harbor  of 
Tripoli  by  our  countirman  Decatur, 

Yroiu  Mouhigon  Harlow^  proceeding  southward,  fell  in  with  an  island 
called  then  by  the  Indians  JVbhono,  From  this  place  **  they  tooke  Sakawcs^ 
ton,  that  after  he  had  lived  many  years  in  England,  went  a  soldier  to  the  wars 
of  Bohemia."*  Whether  he  ever  returned  we  are  not  lold.  From  this 
island  they  proceeded  to  Capawick,  since  called  Capogey  [Martlja's  Vineyard.] 
Here  '^they  tooke  Coneconam  and  Eptnow^  and  ''so,  with  fiue  Saluages,  they 
returned  for  Engiaud." 

Epcnato,  or,  as  some  wrote,  EpanotOy  seems  to  have  been  much  such  a 
character  as  Pechmo — artful,  cunning,  bokl  and  daring.  Sir  Ferdxnando  Gorges 
is  evidently  erroneous  in  ])art  of  his  statement  about  this  native,  in  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  his  having  been  brought  away  by  Hunt  For  Harloto^s  voyage  was 
in  Kill,  and  Epanow  was  sent  over  to  Cape  Cod  with  Captain  Hobsouy  in 
1614,  some  months  before  Hurd  left 

As  it  is  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  writer  to  hear  such  old  venerable  writers 
as  Smithy  Gorges,  &c.  spiak,  tlie  reader  perhaps  would  not  pardon  him  were 
he  to  withhold  what  the  Ultimate  acquaintance  of  the  interesting  Epanow  says 
of  him.    Hear,  then,  Sir  Ferdinando : — 

**  While  I  was  laboring  by  what  means  I  might  best  continue  life  in  my 
languishing  hopes,  there  comes  one  Henry  Harley\  unto  me,  bringing  with  him 
a  native  of  the  Island  of  Capawick,  a  place  seated  to  the  soutljward  of  Cape 
Cod,  whose  name  was  Eptntwey  a  person  of  goodly  stature,  strong  and  well 
proportioned.  This  man  was  taken  upon  the  main,  [by  force,]  with  some  S®t 
othtFB  by  a  ship  of  London  that  endeavored  to  sell  tliem  for  slaves  in  Spaine, 
but  being  understood  that  they  were  Americans,  and  being  found  to  be  unapt 
for  tlieir  uses,  they  would  not  meddle  with  tliem,  this  being  one  of  them  they 
refused,  wherein  they  exprest  more  worth  than  those  tliat  brought  them  to  the 
market,  who  could  not  but  known  that  our  nation  was  at  tliat  time  in  travel  for 
Ktling  of  Christian  colonies  upon  that  continent,  it  being  an  act  much  tending 
to  our  ])rcjudice,  when  we  came  into  that  part  of  the  countries,  as  it  shaU 
Airther  a[)pcar.  How  Capt.  Hartey  came  to  bo  possessed  of  this  savage,  I 
know  not,  but  I  understood  by  otliers  how  he  had  been  shown  in  London  for 
a  wonder.  It  is  true  ( as  1  have  said)  he  was  a  goodly  man,  of  a  brave  aspect, 
stout  and  sober  in  his  demeanor,  and  had  learned  so  much  English  as  to  bid 
those  that  wondc  red  at  bun.  Welcome,  welcome  ;  this  being  the  last  and  best 
use  they  could  make  of  him,  tliat  was  now  grown  out  of  tlie  people's  wonder. 
The  captain,  falling  further  mto  his  familiarity,  found  him  to  be  of  acquaintance 
and  friendship  with  those  subject  to  tlie  BashaJia,  whom  the  captain  well  knew, 
being  hinistlf  one  of  tlie  plantation,  sent  ovtr  by  tlie  lord  chi«f  justice, 

S^ophamy]  and  by  that  means  understood  much  of  his  language,  found  out 
e  place  of  his  birdi,"  &c. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  history  of  Epanow,  the  account  of  CapL  Thomas 
HunVs  voyage  should  be  related  ;  because  it  is  said  that  it  was  chiefly  owbig 
to  his  perfidy  that  tlie  Indians  of  New  England  wt  re  become  so  hostile  to  the 
VOyagi  rs.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plain,  tliat  (as  we  have  already  said)  Hunt  did 
not  commit  his  depredations  until  after  Epanow  had  escajied  out  of  the  liands 
of  the  English.  Capt  John  Smith  was  m  comjMUiy  witli  Hunt,  and  we  will 
hear  him  relate  the  whole  transaction.  AAer  stating  that  thry  arrived  at  Mon- 
liigon  in  April,  1614,^  spent  a  long  time  in  trying  to  catch  whales  williout 
success ;  and  as  "for  gold,  it  was  ratlier  tlie  mastir's  device  to  gtt  a  voyage, 
that  projected  it  ;**  that  for  trifles  they  got  "near  llOCO  beaver  skins,  100 


•  Cant.  Smith's  Gen.  Hiit.  N.  Enjp. 

t  Peibans  nol  the  Capt.  Harlmo  before  mcntionod,  though  Prince  thinks  Gorges  means  him. 

i  h  in  this  he  refers  to  those  taken  hy  Himt,  as  I  sum  <>se,  he  ^ets  the  numlier  hif^her  than 
others.  His  grandson,  F.  Gorget,  m  America  Painird,  &.C.,  says  24  was  the  uumlier  seized 
by  Hunt. 

(  Smith  bad  an  Indian  named  Tcaitum  with  him  m  this  voyage,  whom  he  set  on  shore  at 
Cape  Cod. 
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iiiutin,aiida8fMdDjotten,theni08tQf  them  within  the  disiuioe  cf  30  leftguefl,'* 
and  his  own  depaitnre  ibr  Europe,  Capl.  SmUh  proceeds : — 

«  The  other  ship  staid  to  fit  heraelf  for  ^in  with  the  drj  fish,  which  was 
mid  St  Malaga  at  4  rials  the  quintal,  each  hundred  weight  two  quintals  and  a 
bai£ — But  one  Tkomas  HtaO^  the  master  of  this  ship,  ( when  I  was  ffone,) 
thinking  to  prerent  that  intent  I  had  to  make  there  a  piantation,  thereuy  to 
keep  this  ahounding  country  still  in  obscurity,  that  oiuy  he  and  some  few 
merchants  more  mi^t  enjoy  wholly  the  benefit  of  the  trade,  and  profit  of  this 
country,  betrayed  fbur-and-twenty  of  those  poor  salyages  aboard  nis  ship,  and 
nMMt  dishonestly  and  inhumanly,  for  their  kind  usage  of  me  and  all  our  men^ 
wried  them  with  hitn  to  Makga  ;  and  there,  for  a  little  private  gain,  soM  these 
silly  salvages  for  rials  of  eight ;  but  this  rile  act  kept  him  erer  after  firom  any 
more  employment  to  those  parts." 

F,  Oorges  the  younger  is  rather  confused  in  his  account  of  Hunfi  voyagey 
as  well  as  the  elder.  But  the  former  intimates  that  it  was  on  account  of  Huntt 
selling  the  Indians  he  took  as  slayes,  the  news  of  which  having  got  into 
England  before  Epanow  was  sent  out,  caused  this  Indian  to  make  his  escape, 
aDd  consequently  the  overthrow  of  the  voyase ;  whereas  the  latter.  Sir  fhm- 
Monio,  does  not  attribute  it  to  that  We  wiS  now  hear  him  again  upon  this 
mieicatmg  subject : — 

"  7%t  rtasona  qftmf  undertaking  the  trnploymenifor  Git  tdand  of  CapawieL 

^  At  the  time  this  new  savage  [Epan9w]  came  unto  me,  I  had  recovered 
AiaemmeLf  one  of  the  natives  I  sent  with  Capt  Chalownei  in  his  unhappy 
employment^  with  whom  I  lodged  Eptnaw^  who  at  the  first  hardly  understood 
one  the  others  speech,  tiU  after  a  while ;  I  perceived  the  difference  was  no 
more  than  that  as  ours  is  between  the  northern  and  southern  people,  so  that  1 
was  a  little  eased  in  the  use  I  made  of  my  old  servant,  whom  I  engaged  to  give 
account  of  what  he  learned  by  conference  between  themselves,  and  he  as 
fiuthftiUy  performed  it" 

There  seems  but  little  doubt  that  Epanmv  and  Ji$9acumet  had  contrived  a  plan 
of  escape  before  they  left  England,  and  also,  by  finding  out  what  the  English 
most  valued,  and  assuring  them  that  it  was  in  abundance  to  be  had  at  a  certain 
plare  in  their  own  country,  ])revailed  upon  them,  or  by  this  pretended  dis- 
covery were  the  means  of  the  voyage  being  undertaken,  of  which  we  are  now 
to  speak.  Still,  as  will  he  seen,  Sir  Ferdinando  does  not  speak  as  though  he  had 
been  quite  so  handsomely  duped  by  his  cunning  man  of  the  woods.  Grold,  it 
has  been  said,  was  the  valuable  commodity  to  which  Epanow  was  to  pilot  the 
English.     Gorges  proceeds : — 

"•  They  [Capt.  Hohson  and  those  who  accompanied  him]  set  sail  in  June,  in 
Anno  1614,  being  fully  instructed  how  to  demean  themselves  in  every  kind, 
carrying  with  them  KpenoWj  Jlssacoinet,  and  ffanaptf*  another  native  of  those 
parts  sent  me  out  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,t  for  my  better  information  in  the  parts 
of  the  country  of  his  knowledge :  when  as  it  ]>leased  Go<l  that  they  were 
arrived  upon  die  coast,  they  were  piloted  from  place  to  place,  by  the  natives 
themselves,  as  well  as  their  hearts  could  desire.  And  coming  to  the  harbor 
where  Epenote  was  to  make  good  his  undertaking,  [to  jioint  out  the  gold  mine, 
no  doubt,]  the  principal  inhaoitants  of  the  place  came  aboard  ;  some  of  them 
being  his  orothers,  others  his  near  cousins,  [or  relatives,]  who.  after  they  had 
communed  together,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  the  captiiin,  departed  in 
their  canoes,  promising  the  next  morning  to  come  aboard  again,  and  bring 
some  trade  with  them.  But  Epenow  privately  (as  it  appeared)  had  contracted 
with  his  friends,  how  he  might  make  his  escape  without  performing  what  he 
had  undertaken,  being  in  truth  no  more  than  he  had  told  me  he  was  to  do 
though  with  loss  of  his  life.    For  otherwise,  if  it  were  found  that  he  had  dis- 

*  I)oub<lc5S  the  same  called  by  others  Manaipet,  who,  it  would  seem  from  Mr.  Hubbard, 
{Hut.  iV.  Eng.  39.)  died  before  Epanow  escaped,  •*  soon  aAer  ihc  ship's  arrival." 

t  How  be  came  there,  we  arc  at  a  loss  to  determine,  unless  natives  were  carried  ofT,  of 
whom  no  mention  is  made.  This  was  unauestionably  the  case,  for  when  it  came  to  bo  a 
common  tbin^  for  vessels  to  bnne  home  Indians,  no  mention,  of  course,  would  be  irade 
of  tbem,  especially  if  they  west  vmiuitarily,  as,  no  doubt,  many  did. 
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covered  the  secrets  of  bis  country,*  he  was  sure  to  have  his  brains  knockt  out 
as  soon  as  he  catne  ashore  ;t  for  that  cause  I  gave  the  captain  strict  charge  to 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  prevent  his  escaping  from  them.  And  for  the  more 
surety,  I  gave  order  to  have  three  gentlemen  of  my  own  kindred  to  be  ever  at 
hand  with  him  ;  clothing  him  with  lonff  garments,  fitly  to  be  laid  hold  on,  if 
occasion  should  require.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  his  friends  being  all  come 
at  the  time  appointed  with  twenty  canoes,  and  lying  at  a  certain  distance  with 
their  bows  r^Euiy,  the  captain  colls  to  them  to  come  aboard  ;  but  they  not 
moving,  he  speaks  to  Epenoto  to  come  unto  him,  where  he  was  in  the  fore- 
castle of  the  ship,  he  bemg  then  in  the  waste  of  the  ship,  between  the  two 
ceutlemen  that  had  him  in  guard ;  starts  suddenly  firom  them,  and  coming  to 
ue  captain,  calls  to  his  friends  in  English  to  come  aboard,  in  the  interim  slips 
himself  overboard :  And  altliough  he  were  taken  hold  of  by  one  of  the  com- 
pany, yet,  being  a  strong  and  heavy  man,  could  not  be  stayed,  and  was  no 
sooner  in  the  water,  but  the  natives,  [his  friends  in  the  boats,]  sent  such  a 
fihower  of  arrows,  and  came  withal  desperately  so  near  the  ship,  that  they 
carried  him  away  in  despight  of  all  the  musquetteers  aboard,  who  were,  for  the 
number,  as  good  as  our  nation  did  afford.  And  thus  were  my  hopes  of  that 
particular  [voyage]  made  void  and  frustrate.'' 

From  the  whole  of  this  narration  it  is  evident  that  Epanow  was  forcibly 
retained,  if  not  forcibly  carried  off,  by  the  English.  And  some  relate^  that  he 
attacked  Capt  Dermer  and  his  men,  supposing  they  had  come  to  seize  and 
carry  him  back  to  England.  It  is  more  probable,  we  think,  that  he  meant 
to  be  revenged  for  his  late  captivity,  and,  according  to  real  Indian  custom, 
resolved  that  the  first  whites  should  atone  for  it,  either  with  their  life  or  liberty. 
Gorges  does  not  tell  us  what  his  brave  ^  musquetteers  ^  did  when  Epanow 
escaped,  but  from  other  sources  we  learn  that  they  fired  upon  his  liberators, 
killing  and  wounding  some,  but  how  many,  they  could  only  conjecture.  But 
there  is  no  room  for  conjecture  about  the  damage  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
ship's  crew,  for  it  is  distinctly  stated  that  when  they  received  the  "shower  of 
arrows,"  Capt  Hohson  and  many  of  his  men  were  wounded.§  And  ;S7fit(^|| 
says,  "  So  well  he  had  contrived  his  businessc,  as  many  reported  he  intended 
to  have  surprised  the  ship ;  but  seeing  it  could  not  be  cfifected  to  his  liking, 
before  them  all  he  leaped  ouer  boord. 

We  next  meet  with  Epanow  in  1619.  Capt  Thomas  Dormer^  or  Dermer^  in 
the  employ  of  Sir  F,  Gorges,  met  with  him  at  Capoge,  the  place  where,  five 
years  before,  he  made  his  escape  fh)m  Capt  Hohsoru  Gorges  writes,  "  This 
savage,  speaking  some  English,  laughed  at  his  owne  escape,  and  reported  the 
story  of  it  Mr.  Dormer  told  him  he  came  from  me,  and  was  one  of  my  ser- 
vants, and  that  I  was  much  grieved  he  had  been  so  ill  used  as  to  be  forced  to 
steal  away.  This  savage  was  so  cunning,  that,  after  he  had  questioned  him 
about  me,  and  all  he  knew  belonged  unto  me,  conceived  he  was  come  on  pur- 
pose to  betray  him ;  and  [soj  conspired  with  some  of  his  fellows  to  take  the 
captain ;  thereupon  they  laid  hands  upon  him.  But  he  being  a  brave,  stout 
ffentlemeui,  drew  his  sword  and  fireed  himself,  but  not  without  14  wounds. 
This  disaster  forced  him  to  make  all  possible  haste  to  Virginia  to  be  cured  of 
his  wounds.  At  tlie  second  return  [he  having  just  come  from  there]  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  fall  sick  and  die,  of  the  infirmity  many  of  our  nation  are 
subject  unto  at  their  first  coming  into  those  parts." 

The  ship's  crew  being  at  the  same  time  on  shore,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
some  of  Epanow's  company  were  slain.  **This  is  the  last  time,"  says  a  writer 
ID  the  Historical  Collections,  *^  that  the  soil  of  Martha's  Vineyard  was  stained 
with  human  blood ;  for  from  that  day  to  the  present  [1807]  no  Indian  has  been 
killed  by  a  white  man,  nor  white  man  by  an  Indian.** 

In  relation  to  the  fight  which  Dermer  and  his  men  had  with  the  Indians  at 
the  Vineyard,  Morton  U  relates  that  the  English  went  on  shore  to  trade  with 
them,  when  they  were  assaulted  and  all  ihe  men  slain  but  one  that  kept  the 

*  The  secrets  of  the  sandy  island  Capote,  or  the  neighboring  shores  of  Cape  Cod,  whatever 
they  arc  now,  existed  only  in  faith  of  such  san^ine  minds  as  Sir  Ferdinando  and  his  adherents, 
t  We  need  no  beuer  display  of  the  craft  oi  Epanoio,  or  proof  of  his  cunning^  in  deep  ploti. 
i  Belknap,  Amer.  Bioe.  i.  362.  &  Smithes  New  Ensrlaiid. 

I  Ibid.  f  N.  Eng.  Memorial,  68, 59. 
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boat  *But  the  [captain]  himself  got  on  board  yenr  wnre  wounded,  and  they 
bad  cot  off*  his  head  upon  the  cuddy  of  the  boat,  had  not  his  man  rescued  him 
with  a  sword,  and  so  tney  got  him  away."  Sqwmto  was  with  C^»t  Dermer  at 
duB  time,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Ma$$aioiiL 


CHAPTER  BL 

SrriMl  and  first  Proceeding  of  the  English  who  seUU  at  PUmouth^Tkeir  first 
disfoverif  of  Indians — Their  first  battle  with  them — Samoset — SqwuUo — Mabbasoit 
— ttfonougk — Jispin^ — Caunteonam — Cauhbitant — Wittuwamet — Peksuot— 
HoBOMOK — Tokkmakamon — Objkatinewat — Namepashaiiet — SquMO-Sach^m  of 
Mamchoietta —  IVeheotoet, 

In  1600  some  determined  white  people,  with  the  most  astonishinff  and 
ioTincible  firmness,  undertook  to  wander  SOOO  miles  fiY)m  the  land  of  their 
birth,  and,  in  the  most  hazardous  manner,  to  take  up  a  permanent  abode  upon 
die  borders  of  a  boundless  wilderness, — a  wilderness  as  great,  or  far  greater, 
lor  aught  they  knew,  than  the  expanse  of  ocean  which  they  were  to  pass. 
Bat  all  dangers  and  difficulties,  there  to  be  encountered,  weighed  nothinff  in 
eomparison  with  the  liberty  of  conscience  which  they  might  enjoy  when 
ODce  beyond  the  control  of  their  bigoted  persecutors. 

These  singular  people  had  Ubeity  from  their  oppressor,  Jamts  1.,  to  go  and 
settle  in  this  wilderness,  and  to  possess  themselves  of  some  of  the  lands  of 
the  Indiana,  provided  they  paid  hun  or  some  of  his  friends  for  them.  No  one 
■eems  then  to  have  questioned  how  this  kin^  came  by  the  right  and  title  to 
knds  here,  any  more  than  how  he  came  by  his  crown.  They  were  less  sent- 
pukNis,  perhaps,  in  this  matter,  as  the  kins  told  them,  in  a  charter*  which 
lie  gnmted  them,  ^ugh  not  till  after  tkey  had  sailed  for  Alnerica,  **  that  hi 

■AD  BEEN  GIVEN  CERTAINLY  TO  KNOWE,  THAT  WITHIN  THESE  LATE  TEAEES 
THEEE  HATH,  BY  God's  VISITATION,  RAIONED  A  WONDERFULL  PLAOUE,  TO- 
OETHBE  WITH  MANY  HORRIBLE  SLAUGHTERS  AND  MURTHERS,  COMMITTED 
AMODNGST  THE  SAUAOES  AND  BRUTISH  PEOPLE  THERE  HEERTOFORE  INHAB- 
ITINO,  IN  A  MANNER  TO  THE  UTTER  DESTRUCTION,  DEVASTACION  AND  DEPOP- 
ULACION  OF  THAT  WHOLE  TF.RRITORTE,  SO  THAT  THERE  IS  NOT  LEFT,  FOR 
MANY  LEAGUES  TOGETHER  IN  A  MANNER,  ANY  THAT  DOE  CLAIME  OR  CHALLENGE 
ANY   RIND   OF    INTERESTS    THEREIN."  f      This  WaS,  doubtleSS,  OS  Well  ktiowu,  if 

not  better,  to  the  Pilgrims  (as  they  were  aptly  called)  as  to  King  James, 

After  numerous  delays  and  disappointments,  the  Pilgrims,  to  tlie  number  of 
41,  with  their  wives,  ( children,  and  servants.  Hailed  from  Plimouth,  in  £ngland, 
in  one  small  ship,  called  the  Mayflower,  on  Wednesday,  the  6th  of  September. 
Their  passage  was  attended  with  great  peril ;  but  they  safely  arrived  at  Ca[)e 
Cod,  9  Nov.  following,  without  the  loss  of  any  of  their  number.  Tliey  now 
proceeded  to  make  the  necessary  discoveries  to  seat  tliemselves  on  the  barren 
eoesL  One  of  the  first  things  they  found  necessary  to  do,  to  preserve  onler 
among  themselves,  was,  to  form  a  kind  of  constitution,  or  genenii  outline  of 
government.  Having  done  this,  it  was  signed  by  the  41,  two  days  afler  their 
arrival,  viz.  11  Nov.  The  same  day,  15  or  16  of  their  numlier,  covereil  with 
innor,  proceeded  to  the  land,  and  commenced  discoveriea  The  Indians  did 
Dot  show  themselves  to  the  English  until  the  15th,  and  then  tliey  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  theuL  AI>out  5  or  6  at  first  only  apiiearetl,  who  fle<l  into  the 
woods  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  themselves.  The  Euglishiiieii  followed 
them  many  miles,  but  could  not  overtake  them. 

First  Battle  with  the  Indians, — This  wns  upon  8  Dec.  1G30,  and  we  will 
give  tlie  account  of  it  in  the  language  of  on«i  that  wns  an  artor  in  it.  **  We 
went  ranging  up  and  down  till  tlie  sun  began  lo  draw  low,  and  then  we  liasted 

*  This  charter  bears  date  3  Nov.  1630.     Chalmtrt,  Polit.  Annals,  81. 
t  HaztinPg  Hist.  CollecUoos,  1,   103,  where  the  entire  charter  may  be  leen.    It  wai 
dUnrank  called  The  Grand  Plimouth  Patest.    ChaUmrt,  ib. 
ITImto  weft,  ia  all,  t8  lemakf. 
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^ut  of  the  woods  that  we  might  come  to  our  shallop.  By  that  tiine  we  had 
done,  and  our  shallop  come  to  uB|  it  was  within  night  [7  Dec],  and  we  betook 
us  to  our  reat,  after  we  had  set  our  watch. 

*'  About  midnight  we  heard  a  great  and  hideous  cry,  and  our  sentinel  oaMad 
Arm !  arm  !     So  we  bestirred  ourselves,  and  shpt  off  a  couple  of  muskets,  and 

ithe]  noise  ceased.  We  concluded  that  ijt  was  a  company  of  wolves  and  foxes, 
or  one  [of  our  company]  told  us  he  had  heard  such  a  noise  in  Newfoundland. 
About  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  [8  Dec]  we  began  to  be  stirring.  Upon  a 
sudden  we  heard  a  great  and  strange  cry,  which  we  knew  to  be  the  same 
voices,  though  they  varied  their  notes.  One  of  our  company,  being  abro0d« 
came  running  in  and  cried,  Thof  art  men!  huHaru!  Indiana!!  and  withal 
their  arrows  came  flying  amongst  us.  Our  men  ran  out  with  aU  speed  to 
eecover  their  arms.  The  cry  of  our  enemies  was  dreadful,  especJiaUy  when 
our  men  ran  out  to  recover  their  arms.  Their  note  was  after  this  manner, 
Woach  woack  ha  ha  hack  woach.  Our  men  were  no  sooner  come  to  their  arms, 
but  the  enemy  w%s  ready  to  assault  them.  There  was  a  lusty  man,  and  no 
whit  less  valiant,  who  was  thought  to  be  their  captain,  stood  behind  a  traiL 
within  half  a  musket  shot  of  us,  and  there  let  hi^  arrows  fly  at  ua.  He  stood 
three  shots  of  a  musket  At  length  one  of  us,  as  he  said,  taking  full  aim  at 
him,  he  gave  an  extraordinary  cry,  and  away  they  went  all." 

It  is  not  certain  that  any  blood  was  shed  in  this  battle ;  but  it  was  preHj 
BtnKigly  presumed  that  the  big  captain  of  the  Indians  was  wounded.  The 
Indians  having  retreated,  the  conquerors  were  left  in  possession  of  the  battles 
ground,  and  they  proceeded  to  gather  together  the  trophies  of  this  their  first 
rictory.  Th^  picked  up  18  arrows,  which  they  sent  to  their  friends  in  Eng* 
land  by  the  return  of  the  Mayflower.  Some  of  these  were  curiously  '^  headed 
with  brass,  some  with  harts'  horn,  and  others  with  eagles'  claws."  * 

Jt  appeared  afterwards  that  this  attack  was  made  by  the  Nauset  Indian^ 
whose  chief's  name  was  Aspinet.  Whether  he  was  the  leader  in  this  fight,  is 
not  known ;  but  he  probably  was.  The  place  where  the  aflfair  happened  was 
called  by  the  Indians  JSTamskeket ;  but  the  English  now  called  it  Thi  F!ni 
Encounter. 

The  ELEVENTH  OF  DECEMBER,  ever  memorable  in  the  hiamry  ef 
New  England,  was  now  come,  and  this  was  the  day  of  the  LANDING  OF 
THE  PILGRIMS.  A  place  upon  the  inhospitable  shore  had  been  fixed  upon, 
and  was  tliis  day  taken  possession  of,  and  never  again  deserted.  The  ship 
until  then  had  been  their  pcniianent  abode,  which  now  th^  gladly  exchanged 
for  the  sandy  shore  of  the  bay  of  Cape  Cod. 

Welcome,  Englislimen !  Welcome,  Englishmen !  are  words  so  inaeparafalf 
associated  with  the  name  of  Scunoad^  that  we  can  never  hear  the  one  without 
the  pleasing  recollection  of  the  other.  These  were  the  first  accents  our  pilgrim 
fiitliers  heard,  oo  the  American  strand,  from  any  native.  We  mean  intelligible 
accents,  for  when  they  were  attacked  at  Namskeket,  on  their  first  arrival,  lbe|r 
heard  only  tlie  frightful  war-whoop. 

The  first  time  Indians  were  seen  by  the  pilgrims,  was  upon  I5th  Nov.  l€9ti 
**  They  espied  5  or  6  people,  with  a  dog,  coming  towards  them,  who  wers 
savages ;  who,  when  they  saw  them,  ran  into  the  woods,  and  whiaded  the  dog 
after  them."  \  And  tliough  the  English  ran  towards  them,  when  the  Indians 
perceived  it  ^  they  ran  away  might  and  main,"  and  the  English  ** could  not 
come  near  them."  Soon  after  tliis,  Morion  says  the  Indians  ^got  ail  the 
powaws  in  the  country,  wlio,  for  tliree  days  together,  in  a  horid  and  devilish 
owner  did  curse  and  execmte  them  with  their  conjurations,  which  aasemblj 
■* I  ■     ■      II 

•  Mwrt'*  Relation,  in  1  Mcus.  HiM,  Col.  VIII,  218,  SY9. 

t  ReiiUian  or  Journal  of  a  Pltadatwn  settled  at  PlymotUhf  im  N.  E.  iMually  cited  Mtmrft 
Maiion.  h  inr9$,  no  d^uhl,  writteu  by  several  of  the  oempaiiy,  or  th*  writer  wx^  assisted  bfr 
several.  Mauri  seems  to  t^«ve  U^en  ihe  publisher.  I  have  uo  scjupie  but  that  the  «u£gesiiMi 
of  Judge  Dans  is  correct,  viz.  that  Richard  Gardner  was  the  principal  author.  Anout  the 
early  setilnncnt  of  any  country,  there  never  was  a  more  important  liocument.  It  was  piinted 
in  lots,  and  is  now  reprinted  in  the  Matt.  Hiti.  Col.,  and  wc  hope  soon  to  see  it  primed  in  a 
f^me  Uy  itnelf  in  a  style  worthy  .ofJ*s  iiaporlaare.  As  *1  staads  m  the  Hist.  CoUeolioiis,  it  if 
very  difficult  to  consuliy,afai|  ef  M  beiaf  coaiainsd  in  oae  ydLome,  tad  the  iciaaisdaf  Ja 
•Bouicr. 
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and  service  they  held  in  a  dark  and  diflmal  swamp.    Behold  how  Satan  labor- 
ed to  hinder  the  gospel  from  coining  into  New  England ! " 

It  was  on  Friday,  10th  Alarch,  1031,  that  Samoset  suddenly  appeared  al 
Plimouth,  and,  says  Mourt^  *'  lie  very  boldly  came  all  alone,  and  along  the 
bouses,  strait  to  the  rendezvous,  where  we  intercepted  him,  not  suffering  him 
to  go  in,  as  undoubte<Ily  he  would,  out  of  his  Itoldness."  He  was  naked,  **only 
a  leather  about  his  waist,  with  a  fringe  about  a  span  long."  The  weather  was 
▼ery  cold,  and  this  author  adds,  ^  We  cost  a  horseman's  coat  about  hiin.'^  To 
reward  them  for  their  hospitality,  Samoset  gave  them  whatever  information 
tliey  desired.  *^  He  had,  say  they,  learned  some  broken  Englisli  amongst  tlie 
Eoglishinen  that  came  to  lish  at  Monhiggon,  and  knew  by  name  the  most  of 
tbe  captains,  commanders,  and  masters,  tliat  usually  come  [there].  He  was  a 
man  tree  in  speecli,  so  far  as  he  could  express  his  mind,  and  of  seemly  car- 
riage. We  questioned  him  of  many  things  :  he  was  the  ^rst  savage  we  could 
meet  withaL  He  said  he  was  not  of  those  parts,  but  of  Moratiggon,  and  one 
of  the  sagamores  or  lords  thereof:  ha<l  been  8  moutlis  in  these  parts,  it  lying 
hence  [to  the  eastward]  a  day's  sail  with  a  great  wind,  and  five  days  by  itmcL 
He  discoursed  of  the  wnole  country,  and  of  every  province,  and  of  their  sag- 
amores, and  their  number  of  men,  and  strength."  **  He  had  a  bow  and  two 
arrows,  the  one  headed,  and  the  other  unlieadcd.  He  was  a  tall,  strait  man ; 
the  hair  of  his  head  black,  long  behind,  only  short  l)efore  ;  none  on  his  face  at 
aH  He  asked  some  beer,  but  we  gave  him  strong  water,  and  biscuit,  and 
butter,  and  cheese,  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mallard ;  all  which  he  liked 
weU."  "  lie  told  us  the  place  where  we  now  live  is  called  Patuxet,  and  that 
about  4  years  ago  all  the  inhabitants  died  of  an  extraordinary  plague,  and  there 
is  neitlier  man,  woman,  nor  child  remaining,  as  indeed  we  have  found  none; 
so  as  there  is  none  to  hinder  our  posso^on,  or  lay  claim  unto  iL  All  the 
afternoon  we  spent  in  communication  with  him.  We  would  gladly  Imh^u  rid 
of  him  at  night,  but  he  was  not  willing  to  go  this  night.  Then  we  tliought  to 
carry  him  on  ship-boanl,  wherewith  he  was  well  content,  and  went  into  the 
aiiallop ;  but  the  wind  was  high  and  water  scant,  that  it  could  not  return  liack. 
We  lodged  [with  him]  that  night  at  Stephen  Hopkins*  house,  and  watched 
him." 

Tbus^  through  the  means  of  this  innocent  Indian,  was  a  correspondence 
happily  begun.  He  left  Plimouth  the  next  morning  to  return  to  Massasoit^ 
who,  he  said,  Avas  a  sachem  having  under  him  00  men.  The  Engliv<«h  having 
left  some  tools  exposed  in  thci  woods,  on  finding;  tliat  thoy  wore  inissinfr,  rightly 
judged  the  Indians  had  taken  them.  They  cr)inplainrd  of  this  to  Samoset  in 
rather  a  threatening  air.  "We  willed  him  (say  tlioy)  that  llioy  should  Ik; 
brought  ai^in,  otherwise  wc  would  right  ourselves."  When  he  left  them  "  he 
promi^d  within  a  night  or  two  to  conic  again,"  and  bring  some  of  MassasoWs 
men  to  trade  with  them  in  licaver  skins.  As  good  as  his  word,  Samoset  came 
the  next  Smidfiy,  "and  brought  with  him  5  other  tall,  })ro|)er  men.  They  hdd 
every  man  a  deer's  skin  on  him ;  and  the  principal  of  them  had  a  wild  rat'fi 
Ain,  or  such  like,  on  one  arm.  They  had  most  of  them  long  hosen  up  to  theii 
eroins,  close  made ;  and  aboue  their  groins,  to  their  waist,  another  leather 
they  were  altogether  like  the  Irish  trousers.  They  are  of  complexion  like  oui 
Ekiglish  gi|»sies ;  no  hair,  or  very  little,  on  their  faces ;  on  their  heails  long  hah 
to  tlu^ir  shoulders,  only  cut  before;  some  trussed  up  iKjfore  with  a  feather 
broailwise  like  a  ftm ;  anotjier  a  fbx-Uiil  hanging  out."  The  English  had 
eliargeil  Samoset  not  to  let  any  who  came  with  him  bring  their  anns ;  these, 
th*»refc»rp,  h  ft  "their  Imiws- and  arrows  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  our  town. 
We  ;rave  them  entertainment  as  we  thought  was  fitting  them.  They  did  cat 
liberally  of  our  I'^nglish  victuals,"  and  appean'd  very  fri(?ndly ;  "  sang  and 
danc*Ml  after  their  manner,  like  anticks."  "Some  of  them  had  their  laces 
pointed  black,  from  the  fonihead  to  the  chin,  four  or  five  fingers  broad  :  others 
after  other  fttshions,  as  they  liked.  They  brought  three  or  four  skins,  but  we 
would  not  tnjck  with  them  all  that  day,  but  wished  them  to  bring  more,  and 
we  would  truck  for  all ;  which  they  promised  within  a  night  or  two,  and 
would  leave  these  In'hind  them,  though  we  were  not  willing  they  should  ;  and 
they  brought  all  our  tools  again,  which  were  taken  in  the  woods,  in  our 
abscDcc.    8o,  because  of  the  day  [Sunday]^  we  dismissed  them  bo  soon  as  we 
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could.  But  Samosety  our  first  acquaintance,  either  was  sick,  or  feigned  himself 
BO,  and  would  not  go  with  them,  and  stayed  with  us  till  Wednesday  morning. 
Then  we  sent  him  to  them,  to  know  the  reason  they  came  not  acconling  to 
their  words  ;  and  we  gave  him  a  hat,  a  pair  of  stockings  and  shoes,  a  shirt,  and 
a  piece  of  cloth  to  tie  about  his  waist" 

Sanioset  returned  again,  the  next  day,  bringing  with  him  Squanio,  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter.  He  was  "the  only  native  (says  Mourt's  Relation)  of 
Patuxet,  where  we  now  inhabit,  who  vros  one  of  the  20  [or  24]  captives,  that 
by  Hunt  were  carried  away,  and  had  l)ecn  in  England,  and  dwelt  in  Comhill 
with  master  John  SlainCy  a  merchant,  and  could  spealc  a  little  English,  with 
three  others."  They  brought  a  few  articles  for  trade,  but  the  more  important 
news  "that  their  great  sagamore,  Massasoyt,  was  hard  by,"  whose  introduc- 
tion to  them  accordingly  followed. 

In  June,  1621,  a  boy,  John  Billtngton,  having  been  lost  in  the  woods,  several 
English,  with  Squanto  and  Tokamahamon,  undertook  a  voyage  to  Nauset  in 
search  for  him.  Squanto  was  their  interpreter  ;  "  the  other,  Tokamahamon^ « 
special  friend."  The  weather  was  fair  when  they  set  out,  "but  ere  they  had 
fcleen  long  at  sea,  there  arose  a  stonn  of  wind  and  rain,  with  much  lightning 
and  thunder,  insomuch  that  a  [water]  spout  arose  not  far  from  them."  How- 
ever, they  escaped  danger,  and  arriveil  at  night  at  Cunnnaquid.  Here  they 
met  with  some  Indians,  who  informed  them  that  tJie  boy  was  at  Nauset. 
These  Indians  treated  them  with  great  kindness,  inviting  them  on  shore  to  eat 
with  them. 

lyanongh  was  sachem  of  this  place,  and  these  were  his  men.  "  They  brought 
us  to  their  sachim  (says  Moiai)  or  governor,  whom  they  call  lyanoMgh^  who 
then  appeared  al)out  26  years  of  age,  "  but  very  j>ersonable,  gentle,  courteous, 
and  fair-conditioned,  indeed,  not  like  a  savage,  save  for  his  attire.  His  enter- 
tainment was  answerable  to  his  parts,  and  his  cheer  ]>lentiful  and  various." 
Thus  is  portrayed  the  amia!)Ie  character,  hfonoveh,  by  those  who  knew  him. 
We  can  add  but  little  of  liim  except  his  wretched  fate.  The  severity  executed 
upon  Wittuwamet  and  Peksuot  caused  such  consternation  and  dread  of  the 
English  among  many,  that  they  foi-sook  their  wonted  habitations,  fled  into 
swamps,  and  lived  in  unhealthy  j)laccs,  in  a  state  of  starvation,  until  many  died 
with  diseases  which  they  had  thus  contracted.  Among  such  victims  were 
hanough,  Aspinel^  Coneconnm,  and  many  more.  Hence  tlie  English  supposed 
tney  were  in  PcksuoCs  conspiracy,  as  will  be  morc  particularly  related  here- 
after. 

While  the  English  were  with  lynnoxigh^  at  Cummaquid,  tliey  relate  that 
there  was  an  old  woman,  whom  they  judgc»l  to  be  no  less  than  100  years  old, 
who  came  to  see  them,  because  she  had  never  seen  English  ;  "yet  (say  they) 
[she]  could  not  behold  ns  without  breaking  fortli  into  great  passion,  weeping 
and  crj'ing  excessively."  They  incpiired  the  reason  of  it,  and  were  told  that 
she  had  three  sons,  "  who,  when  iruister  Hunt  was  in  these  jMUts,  went  aboard 
his  ship  to  trade  with  him,  and  he  carried  them  captives  into  Spain."  Smumto 
l>eing  j>resent,  who  wjis  carried  away  at  the  satne  time,  was  acquainted  with 
the  circumstances,  and  thus  the  English  became  knowing  to  her  distress,  and 
told  hor  they  were  sorry,  that  Hunt  was  a  l>ad  man,  but  that  all  the  other  Eng- 
lish were  well  disjiosecj,  and  woidd  never  injure  her.  They  then  gave  her  a 
few  trinkets,  which  considerably  a[)peased  her. 

Our  voyagers  now  proceed  to  Nauset,  accompanied  by  lyanough  and  two 
of  his  men.  Jlspinet  was  the  sachein  of  this  place,  to  whom  Sqwznio  was  sent, 
lyanough  and  Wis  men  having  gone  before.  Sjuanlo  having  informed  Jispinet 
that  his  English  friends  had  come  for  the  boy,  he  "came  (they  relate)  with  a 
great  train,  and  brought  the  l)oy  with  him,"  one  carr>'ing  him  through  the 
water.  This  being  at  or  near  the  place  where  an  attack  was  made  on  the 
English,  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  as  has  been  related,  caused  them 
to  l)e  on  their  guard  at  this  time. 

At  this  time,  Jispinet  had  in  his  company  "net  less  than  an  himdred  ;"  half 
of  whom  attended  the  boy  to  the  l)oat,  and  the  rest  "  stood  aloof,"  with  their 
bows  and  arrows,  looking  on.  Jispxmt  delivered  up  the  boy  in  a  formal  man- 
ner, "  behung  with  beads,  and  made  peace  with  us ;  we  l)estowing  a  knife  on 
bim,  and  likewise  on  another,  that  first  entertained  the  boy,  and  brought  bim 
thither."  . 
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Iifonottffh  did  not  accompany  the  expedition  in  their  return  from  Naiiset,  but 
went  home  by  land,  and  was  ready  to  entertain  tlie  com|)any  on  their  return. 
From  contrary  winds  and  a  want  of  frcsh  water,  tlie  voyagers  wc?rc  obhgexl  to 
toucli  again  at  Cummaquid.  "  There  (say  they)  we  met  again  w^ith  lyanough^ 
and  the  most  of  his  town."  ^Ile,  being  still  willing  to  gratiiy  iis,  took  a  rund- 
let,  and  led  our  men  in  the  dark  a  great  way  for  water,  but  could  find  none 
good,  yet  brouglit  puch  as  there  was  on  his  nock  with  them.  In  the  meantime 
the  women  joined  hand  in  hand,  singing  and  dancing  before  the  shdlop  ;*  the 
men  also  showing  all  the  kindness  they  could,  lyanough  himself  taking  a 
bmcelet  from  alx)ut  his  neck,  and  hanging  it  about  one  of  us.** 

They  were  not  able  to  get  out  of  the  liarbor  of  Cummaquid  from  baffluig 
winds  and  tides,  which  lyanoxigh  seeing,  the  next  morning  he  ran  along  the 
shore  after  them,  and  they  took  him  into  their  shallop,  and  returned  with  him 
to  his  town,  where  he  entcrUiined  them  in  a  manner  not  inferior  to  what  he  had 
done  before.  They  now  succeeded  in  getting  water,  and  shordy  after  returned 
home  in  safe^. 

While  at  Nauset,  tlie  English  heard  that  Maamsoit  had  been  attacked  and 
carried  off  by  the  Narraganscts,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Siandish  and 
MUrUm  against  Caunbilantj  as  will  be  found  related  in  his  life. 

About  this  time,  six  sachems  of  the  neighboring  country  had  their  fidelity 
tested,  by  being  called  upon  to  sign  a  treaty  subjmrting  themselves  to  Kins 
James^  as  will  be  found,  also,  in  tliat  life.  But  to  return  again  to  Agpinet^  and 
other  sachems  of  Capo  Cod. 

By  the  unprovidence  of  a  company  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  fVeston,  in  1G32,  they  had  been  brought  to  the  very  brink 
of  starvation  in  the  winter  of  that  year.  In  fact,  the  Plimouth  people  wore  but 
Tery  little  better  off;  and  but  for  the  kindness  of  the  Indians,  die  worst  of 
consequences  might  have  ensued  to  both  tliese  infant  colonies. 

An  tiie  winter  progressed,  tlie  two  colonies  entered  into  articles  of  agreement 
to  go  on  a  trading  voyage  among  the  Indians  of  Cape  Cod  to  buy  com,  and 
whatever  else  might  conduce  to  tlieir  liveliliood.  Squanio  was  pilot  in  this 
expedition ;  but  he  died  l>efore  it  was  accomjilishcd,  and  the  record  of  his 
death  stands  thus  in  Winslow's  Relation  : — 

*^But  here  [at  Manamoyk,  since  Chatham],  though  diey  had  determined  to 
make  a  second  essay  [to  pass  within  the  shoals  of  Cape  Cod] ;  yet  God  had 
otherwise  disposed,  wno  struck  Tisqwintum  with  sickness,  insomuch  as  he 
thfrFi;  died,  which  crossed  their  southward  trading,  and  the  more,  because  the 
master's  sufficiency  was  much  doubted,  and  the  8<?ason  very  tempestuous,  and 
not  tit  to  go  upon  tiiscovery,  having  no  guide  to  direct  them."  His  disorder, 
acconling  to  Prinrc,  wiia  a  fever,  "bleeding  much  at  the  nose,  which  the 
Imliuns  reckon  a  fatal  symptom."  He  desired  the  governor  would  pniy  for 
him,  that  he  might  go  to  the  Englishmen's  God,  "lMM|uent]iitig  his  things  to 
sundry  of  his  English  friends,  as  remembrances  of  his  love ;  of  whom  wo 
have  a  gn^at  loss." 

Thus  diJjd  the  famous  Sc/uanto,  or  Tasquantum,  in  Dccend)er,  1G22.  To 
him  the  pilgrims  were  greatly  indobtcHl,  although  he  often,  through  extreme 
folly  and  shortsightedness,  gave  them,  as  W4»ll  as  himself  and  others,  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  as  in  the  lift:  of  Mtissasoii  and  llohomok  will  appear. 

Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  the  voyage,  th(;  pilot  was  taken  away  by 
death,  and  the  ex{K.'dhi()ii  came  near  being  abandoned.  However,  before 
Squanio  died,  he  succe«Mled  ui  introducing  his  friends  to  the  sachem  of  Maiia- 
nioick  and  his  peo}»le,  where  they  were  received  and  entertained  in  a  manner 
that  would  do  honor  to  any  people  in  any  age.  It  is  the  more  worthy  of 
remark,  as  none  of  the  English  had  ever  lieeii  there  before,  and  woi-e  utter 
strangers  to  them.  After  th<*y  \\w\  refreshed  them  "with  store  of  venison  and 
other  victuals,  which  they  brought  tlnuii  in  great  abundance,"  they  sold  tlicm 
**b  ho^aheaJs  of  com  and  beans,  thoufch  the  people  were  but  fcwJ'^ 

From  Manamoick  they  proceeded  to  Massachusetts,  but  could  do  nothing 

*  It  u-n<i  a  custom  wiiii  most  Indian  nations  to  dnncc  wlien  stranjrcrs  came  amonp^  tlicm. 
Barou  iMhontan  says  it  was  tho  manner  of  the  Ironuois  to  dance  "  hrsqw  les  eirangert 
pasxent  dan*  ieur  palg,  au  qiu>  leurs  evnetms  envoinU  aes  ambassadeur»  pour  fairt  des  prop<h 
siiUm*  dt  paixJ  '-^MtmHru  de  L'Amtriqutf  ii.  HO. 
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there,  as  Mr.  WtstorCs  men  bad  ruined  the  market  by  giving  ^  as  much  for  a 
quart  of  corn,  as  we  used  to  do  for  a  beaver's  skin."  Therefore  they  returned 
again  to  Cape  Cod,  to  Nauset,  "  where  the  sachem  Jlsptnd  used  the  governor 
very  kindly,  and  where  they  bought  8  or  10  hogsheads  of  com  and  beans:  also 
at  a  place  called  Mattachiest,  where  they  had  hke  kind  entertainment  and  com 
also.  While  here,  a  violent  storm  drove  on  shore  and  so  damaged  their  pinnace, 
that  tliey  could  not  get  their  com  on  board  the  ship :  so  they  made  a  stack  of  it, 
and  secured  it  from  the  weather,  by  covering  it  with  mats  and  sedge.  Aspinet 
was  desired  to  watch  and  keep  wild  annuals  from  destroying  it,  until  they 
could  send  for  it ;  also,  not  to  suffer  their  boat  to  be  concerned  with.  All  this 
he  faithfully  did,' and  the  governor  returned  home  by  land,  "receiving  great 
kindness  from  the  Indians  by  the  way."  At  this  time  there  was  a  great  sick- 
ness among  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  **not  unlike  tlie  plague,  if  not  the 
same ;"  but  no  particulars  of  it  arc  recorded. 

Some  time  after,  Standish  went  to  bring  the  com  lefl  at  Nauset,  and,  as  usual, 
gets  himself  into  difhculty  with  the  Indians.  One  ofAspineVs  men  happening 
to  come  to  one  of  Standish^s  boats,  which  being  lefl  entirely  without  guard,  he 
took  out  a  few  trinkets,  such  as  **  beads,  scissors,  and  other  trifles,"  which  when 
the  English  captain  found  out,  "he  took  certain  of  his  company  with  him,  and 
went  to  the  sachem,  telling  him  what  had  hap])ened,  and  requiring  the  same 
a^in,  or  the  party  that  stole  them,"  "^or  else  he  looxdd  revenge  it  on  them  before 
his  departure,  and  so  departcti  for  the  night,  ^^  refusing  whatsoever  kbidness  they 
offered,''^  However,  the  next  moniing,  Aspinet^  attended  by  many  of  his  men, 
went  to  the  EngHsh,  "in  a  stately  manner,"  and  restored  all  the  "trifles;"  for 
the  exposing  of*^  which  the  EngUsh  deserved  ten  times  as  much  reprehension 
as  the  man  for  taking  them. 

Squanto  being  the  only  person  that  escaped  the  great  sickness  at  Patuxet, 
uiquirers  for  an  account  of  that  calamity  will  very  reasonably  expect  to  find  it 
in  a  history  of  his  life.  We  therefore  will  relate  all  that  is  kno>vn  of  it,  not 
elsewhere  to  be  noticed  in  our  progrcas.  The  extent  of  its  ravages,  as  near  as 
we  can  judge,  was  from  Narraganset  Bay  to  Kennebeck,  or  perhaps  Penob- 
scot, and  was  supposed  to  have  conmienced  about  1G17,  and  the  length  of  its 
duration  seems  to  have  l>een  between  two  and  three  years,  as  it  was  nearly 
abated  in  1619.  The  Indians  gave  a  frightful  account  of  it,  saying  that  they 
died  so  fast  "  that  the  living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead."  When  tlie  Eng- 
lish arrived  in  the  country,  their  l)ones  were  thick  upon  the  ground  in  many 
places.  This  they  looked  upon  as  a  great  providence,  inasmuch  as  it  had 
destroyed  "  multitudes  of  the  barbarous  heathen  to  make  way  for  the  chosen 
people  of  God." 

"  Some  had  expired  in  fipht, — the  brands 
Slill  rusted  in  their  bony  hands, — 

In  plague  and  famine  some/' — Campbell. 

All  wars  and  disasters,  in  those  days,  were  thought  to  be  preceded  by  some 
strange  natural  apj)earance,  or,  as  appeared  to  them,  unnatural  appearance  or 
phenomenon  ;  hence  the  appearance  of  a  comet,  hi  1618,  was  considered  by 
some  the  precursor  of  this  pestilence.* 

We  will  give  here,  from  a  curious  work,  f  in  the  language  of  the  author,  an 
interesting  passage,  relating  to  this  melanclioly  period  of  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Massasoit,  in  which  he  refers  to  Squanto,  After  relating  the  fate  of 
a  French  ship's  crew  among  the  Wampanoags,  as  extracted  in  tlie  life  of  ^fctf- 
sasoity  in  continuation  of  the  account,  he  proceeds  thus  :  "  But  contrarj'  wise, 
[the  Indians  having  said  "they  were  so  many  that  God  could  not  kill  theflfi, 
when  one  of  the  Frenchmen  rebuked  them  for  their  "wickedness,"  tellinff 
them  Grod  would  destroy  them,]  in  short  time  after,  the  hand  of  God  feU 
heavily  upon  them,  with  such  a  mortall  stroake,  that  they  died  on  heaps,  as 
they  lay  in  their  houses,  and  the  living,  that  were  able  to  shift  for  themselves^ 
would  mnne  away  and  let  them  dy,  and  let  their  carkases  ly  above  the  ground 

*The  year  1618  seems  to  have  been  very  fruitful  in  comets,  "  as  therein  no  less  than  four 
were  observed."  /.  Mather  s  Discourse  concemins^  Corntts,  108.  Boston,  12mo.  I(i83. 
There  may  be  seen  a  curious  passage  concerning  tuo  comet  of  1618  in  Rushwortld  UitL 
Col.  of  that  year. 

t  New  English  Canaan,  23,  by  Thomas  Morton,  4to.  Amslerdnm,  1637. 
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without  biiriaD.  For  in  a  place  where  many  inhabited,  there  hath  been  but 
one  left  alive  to  tell  what  became  of  the  rest ;  the  living  beiuff  (as  it  seems)  not 
able  to  bury  the  dead.  They  were  left  for  croWi-^,  kites,  ana  vcrmine  to  pray 
upon.  And  the  bones  and  skulls,  upon  the  sevenill  places  of  their  hfd)itation& 
made  such  a  spectacle,  after  uiy  coinming  into  those  parts,*  that,  as  I  travailed 
in  that  forrest  nere  tlie  Massachuss^^ts,  it  sjemed  to  me  a  now-found  Grolgotluu" 

Sir  Fcrdinando  Crorgta^  as  avc  liavc  seen,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  coast 
of  New  England.  After  his  design  failed  at  Sagadahock,  he  tells  us  diat  he 
Bent  over  a  ship  upon  his  own  account,  Avliich  was  to  leave  a  company  under 
one  Vint8^\  to  remain  and  trade  in  the  country.  These  were  his  own  servants^ 
and  he  ordered  *^  them  to  leave  the  ship  and  ship's  company,  for  to  follow  their 
business  in  the  usual  place,  (for,  he  says,  I  knew  they  would  not  be  drawn  to 
seek  by  any  means,)  by  these,  and  the  help  of  those  natives  formerly  sr?nt  oven 
I  come  to  be  truly  informed  of  so  much  as  gave  me  assurance  that  in  time  I 
should  want  no  undertakerei,  tliough  as  yet  I  was  forced  to  hire  men  to  stay 
there  the  winter  quarter,  at  extreme  rates,  and  not  without  danger,  for  that  the 
wari  had  consumed  the  Bushalia,  and  tlic  most  of  the  great  sagamores,  witii 
■uch  men  of  action  as  followed  them,  and  those  that  remained  were  sore 
afflicted  with  the  plague  ;  for  that  tlie  country  was  in  a  manner  left  void  of 
inhabitants.  Notwithstanding,  Vinta,  and  tlie  rest  with  him  that  lav  in  the 
eabins  with  those  people  that  died,  some  more,  some  less,  mightily,  (blessed  bo 
God  for  it)  not  one  or  tliem  ever  felt  their  heads  to  ache  wliUe  they  staye4 
tbere.*^  Ilere,  although  we  are  put  in  possession  of  several  of  the  most  impor* 
tut  facts,  yet  our  veneralde  author  is  deficient  in  one  of  the  main  particulars — 
I  mean  that  of  dates.  Therefore  we  giin  no  furtlif^r  data  as  to  tlie  time  or 
continuance  of  this  plague  among  tlie  Indians ;  fur  Sir  FerMntmdo  adds  to  the 
tlmve,  ^  and  this  course  I  held  souie  years  together,  but  nothing  to  my  private 
pfofit,**  &.C. 

In  CapL  SrnUh^s  account  of  N(;w  England,  puUished  in  1631,  he  has  a 
passage  aiiout  the  plague,  which  is  much  like  that  we  liave  given  almve  from 
MMrion.  The  ship  cast  away,  he  says,  was  a  fishing  vessel,  and  the  man  thai 
they  kept  a  prisoner,  on  telling  them  he  feared  his  God  would  destroy  them^ 
their  king  made  him  stand  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  and  collected  his  people  about 
it  that  the  man  might  see  how  numerous  they  WiTp.  When  he  had  done  thia^ 
he  demanded  of  tlie  Fr?ncliman  whether  hb<  God,  tliat  he  told  so  much  about, 
had  so  many  m"D,  and  whether  tliey  could  kill  all  those.  On  his  assuring  the 
king  that  h?  could,  they  derided  him  ns  l)^f<^rl^  Soon  after,  the  |)lague  carried 
off  all  of  the  Ma.ssactiiirt  tts,  5  or  GOO,  I'nving  only  30,  of  whom  28  were  killed 
bytli^ir  njighliors,  thrj  oih  t  two  escaping  until  th'^  TOnglish  cam^*,  to  Avhom 
they  pave  their  conntr\'.  The  English  told  the  Indians  that  the  dis  »a83  waa 
thf  plaxrue.  Capt.  Smith  snys  this  arcotint  is  s  vond  hand  to  him,  and  therefore 
begs  to  Ik?  excused  if  it  be  not  true  in  all  its  particulars. 

\W  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  in  Indian 
hl«*inr>'. 

M  vssASOiT,  chief  of  the  Wanip;uioap«,  resisled  at  a  plac^  called  Pokanoket 
or  Pawkinniawkut,  hy  th  •  Indians,  which  i-<  now  inelu  I'd  in  tin  town  of  BrLs- 
lol,  Hliod?  Island.  H;*  was  a  chi  -f  r.Miown'd  more  in  p'ace  than  war,  and 
was,a<<  long  as  he  liv(Hi,a  fri  >nrt  to  the  Eni^lish,  notwithstanding  they  committed 
ref»ear"d  iisur|)Htir)ns  Ujvni  his  lands  and  liS  rties. 

This  rhi  Ps  nanio  has  l»er  n  written  with  great  variation,  Jis  JVoosamcjuin^  Jisuhr 
wufuin,  Oosameffuen^  Osamckith,  Ow^atneqiiinyOivsamequinc^Ussameqiien,  IVasam- 
egin,  ^c, ;  hut  th:;*  nain?  hy  which  lu'  is  generally  known  in  history,  is  that  with 
which  we  cominence  his  life.§     Mr.  PrincCj  in  his  Annals,  Siiys  of  that  nan'ie, 

•Mr.  Motru  fir^it  cnme  <»ver  in  lf»22.  lie  sculoci  ii-ar  Wrvmoiitli.  AlU'r  «(renl  irouSIe 
tni  lo»<e'S  fro  11  ill  »s  '  c»f  a  ililVt-rc  it  rcl  i^ion,  lu;  was  haMi^iu^'l  out  of  llio  roini'ry.  aiil  had  his 
pro  )i  rv  ^fHj  I.  s»  ro  I.  hiii  '^«>oii  af  cr  r«"nr:i  •<!.  H;*  <Iic<l  i:i  York,  Mo  ,  1<VK).  If  it  be  prclcuded 
thai  M  >  '"•/  h  '«/  uo  nt/^rlon,  w.»  snv.  *•  Jirl:^c  not."     H**  profe»>s'.*<i  lo  h;ivo.  • 

i  Mr.  Rir'iirl   V'ifi's.   -\  nrirt  piiu'-.l  ta  ''if   IJfi',  hy   Fen/,  (io'-fys.  Rsq,  '1-to    l^ond.  lfi.'59, 

t  A  iT'-a'  «?"■  amonij  the  In  'i  i-is  ;il  ihl-  li.n"  is  nirnloinMl  U\  mcst  of  ihe  (tr^i  wrilrrs,  hut 
ib^  finrlrul.ir*  of  it  raniiot  St-  know.i.  It  sooiin  lo  hdvc  hccii  hniwecii  ihc  Tarratincs  and 
lr.!>->  !o  I'f*  w »»!  of  P.iNfata'jin. 

^S  rn-^  'nvi;  <l  Tivcd  tlic  nam?  of  Mt^trtr'ut!t'''fx  from  ihis  rhicf,  but  that  ronioclnrc  Is  not 
to  be  bceJcd.    If  auy  niin  kuew,  we  in^y  t>c  allowod  lo  tupposo  ibal  Roger  WUliama  did. 
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*the  printed  accounts  generally  spell  him  Massasoit ;  Gov.  Bradford  writes 
him  Massasoyty  and  Massasoyet;  but  I  find  tlic  ancient  people,  from  their 
fiitliers  in  Plimouth  colony,  pronounced  his  name  Ma-saS'So-iV  Still  we  find 
DO  inclination  to  change  a  letter  in  a  name  so  venerable,  and  which  has  been  so 
long  cstalilished ;  for  if  a  writer  suffer  the  sjiirit  of  innovation  in  himself,  he 
knows  not  where  to  stop,  and  Ave  pronounce  him  no  antiquary. 

It  has  of\en  been  thought  strange,  that  so  mild  a  sachem  as  .^o^^a^oi^  should 
have  iK)ssessed  so  great  a  country,  and  our  wonder  has  been  increased  when 
we  consider,  that  Indian  possessions  arc  generally  obtained  by  prowess  and 
great  personal  courage.  We  know  of  none  \\ho  could  boast  of  such  extensive 
dominions,  where  all  were  contented  to  consider  themselves  his  friends  and 
children.  Powhataiu,  PonliaCj  LUUe-turtle,  Tecumseh,  and  many  more  that  we 
could  name,  have  swayed  many  tribes,  but  theirs  was  a  temporary  union,  in  an 
emergency  of  war.  That  Massasoit  should  be  able  to  hold  so  many  Xnhcs 
together,  without  constant  war,  rcqu'utjd  qualities  belonging  only  to  few.  That 
he  was  not  a  warrior  no  one  will  allow,  when  the  testimony  of  Annaxoon  is  so 
direct  to  the  ]>oint.  For  that  great  chief  gave  Capt  Church  "an  account  of 
what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly,  in  the  wars  against  many  nations 
of  In({iai<iS,  when  he  served  Asuhmequirij  Philip's  father." 

The  limits  of  his  country  towards  the  Nipmuks,  or  inland  Indians,  arc  not 
precise,  but  upon  the  east  and  west  we  are  sure.  It  is  evident,  however,  fix>m 
the  following  extract,  that,  in  1647,  the  Nipmuks  were  rather  uncertain  about 
their  sachem,  and  probably  belonged  at  one  time  to  Massasoit^  and  at  another 
to  the  Narragansets,  or  others,  as  circumstances  impelled.  "The  Nopnat 
(Nipnet,  or  Nipmuk)  Indians  having  noe  sachem  of  their  own  are  at  liberty; 
port  of  them,  by  their  own  choice,  doe  a[)penaine  to  the  Narraganset  sachem, 
and  parte  to  the  Mohegens."  *  And  certainly,  in  1660,  tliose  of  Quabaog 
belonged  to  Massasoit  or  Wassamtgin^  as  he  was  then  called  (if  he  be  die 
same),  as  will  be  evident  from  facts,  to  be  found  hi  the  life  of  Uncos,  He 
owned  Cape  Cod,  and  all  that  part  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island  between 
Narraganset  and  Massachusetts  bays;  extending  inland  between  PaAvtucket 
and  Charles  rivers,  a  distance  not  satisfactorily  ascertained,  as  was  said  before, 
together  with  all  the  contiguous  islands.  It  was  filled  with  many  tribes  or  . 
nations,  and  all  looking  up  to  him,  to  sanction  all  their  expeditions,  and  settle 
all  their  difficulties.  And  we  may  remark,  furtlier,  with  regard  to  tlie 
Nipmuks,  that  at  one  time  they  were  his  tributaries.  And  this  seems  the  more 
prolmble,  for  in  Philip's  war  there  Avas  a  constant  intercouree  between  them, 
and  when  any  of  his  men  made  an  escai»e,  their  course  was  directly  into  the 
country  of  the  Nipmuks.  No  such  intercourse  subsisted  between  the  Narra- 
cansets  and  either  of  these.  But,  on  the  contrary,  when  a  messenger  from  the 
Narragansets  arrived  in  the  country  of  the  Nipmuks,  with  the  heads  of  some 
of  the  English,  to  show  that  they  had  joined  in  the  war,  he  was  at  first  fired 
upon,  though  nfkenvards,  when  two  additional  heads  were  brought,  he  was 
received  Avith  them. 

Massasoit  had  several  places  of  residence,  but  the  principal  was  Mount  Hope, 
or  Pokanoket  The  English  early  gave  it  the  name  of  Mount  llopp,  but  from 
what  circumstance  we  have  not  learned.  Some  suppose  the  words  Mount  Hope 
corrupted  from  the  Indian  Avords  Mon-ton^j  but  widi  what  reason  wc  ar«  not 
informed.  Since  we  ha\'e  thus  early  noticed  the  seat  of  the  anciept  chiefs,  be- 
fore proceeding  Avith  the  life  of  the  first  of  tlie  Wampanoags,  we  Avill  give  a 
description  of  it  It  appears  to  the  best  advantage  from  the  village  of  P^all 
River,  hi  the  toAvn  of  Troy,  Massachusetts,  from  which  it  is  distant  aliout  four 
miles.    From  this  place,  its  top  very  much  resembles  the  dome  of  tlie  state- 


He  learned  from  the  Indian  ihcmsclves,  *'that  the.  Massachiuettt  wert  calhd  so  from  the  Bint 
'HiU$:'  In  ihe  vocabulary  of  Indian  words,  by  Rev.  John  Cotton,  the  dctiuiuon  of  Musso' 
dutS''tl  is,  "  an  hilt  in  the  form  of  an  arrow^s  head."  J 

•  Records  of  the  U.  Col.  in  Hazard^  ii.  92. 

f  Alden's  Coilection  of  EpitaplH,  iv.  685.  President  StUes,  in  his  notes  lo  the  second 
edition  of  CnuRcirs  Hist.  Philip's  War,  p.  7,  spclh  it  Atonl-fianp ;  but  il  is  noi  so  in  ihe 
text  of  either  edition.  Moreover,  we  have  not  been  a!>Ie  lo  discover  that  Mon^op  is  derived 
fftKn  Indian  word  or  words,  and  do  not  hesitate  lo  prououuce  it  a  corrupliou  of  th«  two 
£B|gll»h  wordi  commouly  used  io  aamlag  iL 


K  >  J 
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home  in  Boston,  as  seen  from  many  places  in  die  yicinity,  at  four  or  five  miles' 
distance.  Its  height  by  admeasurement  is  said  to  be  about  200  feeL*  It  is 
▼eiy  steep  on  the  side  towards  Pocasset,  and  its  appearance  is  very  regular. 
To  its  natiunl  appearance  a  gendeman  of  Bristol  has  contributed  to  add 
materially,  by  placing  upon  its  summit  a  circular  summer-house,  and  this  is  a 
TOincipal  reason  why  it  so  much  resembles  the  Massachusetts  state-house. 
This  mount,  therefore,  since  some  time  previous  to  1824,  does  not  appear  as  in 
the  davs  of  MassasaUy  and  as  it  did  to  his  cariy  friends  and  visitors,  Window 
and  tiamdin.  It  was  sufficiently  picturescjue  without  such  addition,  as  an 
immense  stone  originally  fonncd  its  surmnit,  and  completed  its  domeUke 
appearance.  The  octagonal  summer-house  being  placed  upon  this,  completes 
the  cupola  or  turret  From  this  the  view  of  Providence,  Warren,  Bristol,  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  surrounding  country,  is  very  beautiful. 

This  eminence  was  known  among  the  Narragansets  by  the  name  Pokanokdj 
which  signified  in  their  language  the  xoood  or  kmd  on  the  other  side  of  the  loaler^ 
and  to  the  Wampanoags  by  die  name  Sowwams.  And  it  is  worthy  remark  here 
that  Kuequenoku  was  the  name  of  the  place  where  Philadelphia  now  stands. 
Mr.  Heekewelder  says,  it  signified  the  grove  of  the  long  pine  trees.  There  viras  a 
place  in  Middleborough,  and  another  in  Raynham,  where  he  spent  some  part 
of  particular  seasons,  perhaps  the  summer.  The  place  in  Raynham  was  near 
Fowli^  Pond,  and  he  no  doubt  had  many  others. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  is  the  first,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  that  set  foot 
upon  the  shores  of  New  England.  This  was  in  1586,  about  seven  years  afler 
be  had  taken  possession,  and  named  the  same  country  New  England  or  New 
Albion,  upon  tne  western  side  of  the  continent  It  is  an  error  of  long  standing, 
that  Prince  Charles  named  the  country  New  England,  and  it  even  now  so 
stands  upon  the  pages  of  history.  But  it  Is  very  clear  that  Sir  Drancis  is  jusdj 
entitled  to  the  credit  of  it  American  historians  seem  to  have  looked  no  fur- 
ther than  Prince  and  Robertson^  and  hence  assert  that  Capt  Smith  named  the 
eountiy  New  England.  Wo  will  now  hear  Smiih  f  on  this  fiiatter.  **  New 
England  is  that  part  of  America,  in  the  Ocean  sea,  opposite  to  JVbtia  AOnon^  in 
the  South  Sea,  discovered  by  the  most  memorable  Sir  Francis  Drake^  in  his 
voyage  about  die  world,  in  regard  whereof  this  is  stiled  New  EnglaniL" 

Capt  Smithj  in  1614,  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  what  is  now  New  En^- 
knd,  and  because  the  country  was  ahready  named  New  England,  or,  which  is 
the  same.  New  Albion,  upon  its  western  coast,  he  thought  it  most  prof>cr  to 
stamp  it  anew  ujjon  tlie  eastcni.  Tlicroforc  Capt  Smith  neither  takes  to  him- 
self the  honor  of^  naming  New  England,  as  some  writers  of  authority  assert,  nor 
does  lie  give  it  to  King  Charles^  as  Dr.  Robertson  and  many  others,  copying  him, 
have  done. 

The  noble  and  generous  minded  Smith,  unlike  Americus,  would  not  permit 
or  sufler  his  rcspi  cted  friend  and  cotemijorary  to  be  deprived  of  any  honor 
due  to  him  in  his  day  ;  and  to  which  we  may  attribute  the  revival  of  die  name 
New  England  in  1014. 

It  was  u|>on  some  |)art  of  Ca|ie  Cod  that  the  gr?at  circumnavigator  landed. 
He  was  visited  by  the  "  king  of  the  couiitr}',"  wlio  sul>inittcd  his  territories  to 
him,  as  Hioh  had  done  on  the  W(  stem  coast  Afler  several  days  of  mutual 
trade,  and  exchange  of  kindnesses,  during  which  time  the  natives  became 
greatly  attached  to  Sir  Francis,  he  departed  for  England.  Whether  tlie  "  king 
of  die  country  "  here  mentioned  were  MassasoU,  wc  have  not  the  means  of 
knowing,  as  our  accounts  do  not  give  any  name  ;  but  it  was  u|K)ii  his  domin- 
ions thut  this  first  landing  avils  iiuide,  and  we  have  thoreforn  thouglit  it  profier 
to  be  dius  particular,  and  which,  wc  venture  to  predict,  will  uot  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  our  readers.} 

*  Vaino^'flen,  2iU. 

t  S«  c  lii:»  "  Denciipdon  rf  N.  England"  and  (he  error  may  hcnrcfoiih  he  <lis|HMJso(l  with. 

X  The  first  auihorii y  whii  h  wo  louii  I  f»)r  lhe««e  intcrcsliii;::  facts.  (iniercMtin^  lo  erenj  son  of 
New  Kng:lan<l,)  is  a  "work  cnliiltMl  "  Naval  Rioirraphy,"  &c.  of  (Jreat  Prilain,  2  vols.  8vo. 
L«indoii,  \Qi\5^  aiul  in  in  ihcse  u(»r''s  : — '•  The  (ir^l  attempt  towar<U  a  rcsjijlar  rolonizalion  of 
N.  Knjjlantl.  ornirs  in  the  y«*ar  KiOl.  It  will  •»a«»i'y  l>c  rorollcric;!,  thai  this  pari  of  the  Amcr- 
iraii  roniinrni  wat  first  <lislin<oii'>liC(l  hy  the  raplainit  Fiitrlotr  anti  Antuitu ;  that  Sir  Fntneis 
Driik^.  wImmi  he  tonrhcil  here  on  IiIm  return  from  the  West  Indien.  in  Ij8(»,  wn«  the  first  Kng- 
Uunao  who  landed  la  these  parts,  aud  to  wboui  cue  of  the  Indian  kings  tuiimiltod  his  territory  | 
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Smith  landed  in  many  places  upon  the  shores  of  Massa9oU*3  dominions,  0119 
of  wliich  places  he  named  PlimouOij  which  happened  to  be  the  same  which 
DOW  bears  that  name. 

Our  accounts  make  Capt  BarOudomew  Gosnold  the  next  visitor  to  the  shores 
of  MassasoU,  after  Sir  Fnmcis  Drake,  His  voyage  was  in  1602,  and  he  was ' 
the  first  who  came  in  a  direct  course  from  Old  to  New  England.  He  landed 
in  the  same  place  where  Sir  Francis  did  IG  years  before.  The  route  had  hith- 
erto been  by  the  Canaries  and  West  India  Islands,  and  a  voyage  to  and  from 
New  England  took  up  nearly  a  year. 

We  can  know  nothing  of  the  early  times  of  MassasoU,  Our  next  visitor  to 
bis  country,  that  we  shall  here  notice,  was  Capt  Thomas  Dermer,  This  was 
in  May,  1(319.  He  sailed  for  Monhigon  ;  thence,  in  that  month,  for  Virginia, 
in  an  opcu  pinnace ;  consequently  was  obliged  to  keep  close  in  shore.  He 
found  {)laces  which  had  been  uihabited,  but  at  that  time  contained  no  people ; 
and  fnitlicr  onward  nearly  all  were  dead,  of  a  great  sickness,  which  was  then 
prevuiliug,  but  nearly  abated.  When  ho  came  to  Plimouth,  all  were  dead. 
From  thence  he  traveled  a  day's  journey  into  the  country  westward,  to  Nar 
masket,  now  Middleborough.  From  this  place  ho  sent  a  messenger  to  visit 
Massasoit,  In  this  expedition,  he  redeemed  two  Frenchmen  from  maasasoWa 
people,  Avho  had  been  cast  away  on  the  coast  three  years  before. 

But  to  be  more  particular  with  Capt  Dermer^  we  will  hear  him  in  his  own 
manner,  which  is  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Samuel  Purchase,  the  compiler  of  the 
Pilgrimage,  dated  27  Dec.  1619. 

'  "When  I  arrived  at  my  savage's  [SqitarUo^s]  native  country,  (finding  all 
dead,)  I  travelled  alongst  a  day's  journey,  to  a  place  called  MmunasU^yt^ 
where  finding  inhabitants,  I  desfmtched  a  messenger,  a  day's  journey  farther 
west,  to  Pocanokit,  which  bordereth  on  the  sea ;  whence  came  to  see  me  two 
kings,  attended  with  a  guard  of  50  armed  men,  who  being  well  satisfied  with 
that  my  savage  and  I  discoursed  unto  them,  (l>eing  desirous  of  novelty,)  gave 
me  content  in  whatsoever  I  demanded ;  where  I  found  that  former  relations 
were  true.    Hero  I  redeemed  a  Frenchman,  and  aflerwards  anotlicr  at  Maasta- 

and  iliat  Capl.  iJusuoUy  who  made  a  little  stay  in  the  same  place,  gave  such  a  report  of  N. 
Eng^land  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  his  adventurous  countrymen,  some  of  whom  immf^diately 
procured  a  charter,"  ^c. — Vol.  I.  \t.  337,  338  If  we  could  know  from  wlience  the  above  was 
taken  (that  is,  the  authority  the  writer  of  that  work  made  use  of),  it  miglit  at  once,  perhaps, 
•eltle  liie  question.  Oldmixon,  I.  25,  has  the  same  fact,  though  not  quite  so  circumstaniially 
related.  Wr.  Jiancrq/t,  in  his  I  Vol.  of  the  Hist.  United  Stales,  su[)poses  Ofdmirori,  throu|vh 
carelcs-incss,  mistakes  Drake's  landing  in  Calilbrnia,  in  1679,  for  that  in  N.  Endand,  in  16w>, 
because,  as  we  suf^pose,  he  had  not  seen  the  fact  elsewhere  slated.  But  Drake  was  40  davs 
from  Virginia  to  Plymouth,  which  would  ^ive  him  time  enough  to  have  visited  N.  Enf^lan'd. 
8ee  "Tlie  Life  andDaiifjerous  Voya«fos  ol  Sir  Fruuris  Drake,"  &c.,  small  12mo.,  LoudoD, 
((without  dale),  page  133.     See  also  StitM's  Virginia,  p.  16. 

Wlial  is  >aitl  in  BIoim's  accouni  of  America,  p.  210,  is  not  wry  conclusive.  His  words 
are,  "  The  year  following  (158.j).  Sir  Richard  Greennfe  conveyed  "an  English  colony  thither 
fthis  author  mistakes  the  situation  of  the  places  he  descrilHJS,  in  a  wretched  niannei],  under  the 
government  <»f  Mr.  Ralph  Lane,  who  continued  there  [yet  he  is  siM^akin^  of  N.  Eng.]  till  the 
next  vear  (IdBT)),  but,  upon  some  extraordinary  occasion,  returned,  with  Sir  Francis  Draie, 
iiilo  t^ngland.  being  accounted  by  some  the  first  discoverer  thereof."  Bfome's  work  was 
•prinle«l  ill  IG87,  and  may  have  been  Oid/ni.ron's  authority.  In  the  (Jenl.  Mag.,  Vol.  XXV., 
p.  21)1,  it  is  said.  '*  Sir  Francix  Drake,  who  made  a  dis;cenl  on  the  coast,  continued  iliere  but  a 
very  short  tinw,  so  that  whatever  had  been  known  of  this  country  was  so  much  forgotten  in  l(i02,  ' 
that  Gosnold  fell  in  with  the  coast  by  aceidenl.  as  he  was  pursuing  another  design."  Forster^s 
error  about  Sir  Franci»'»  being  on  the  coast  in  1585,  is  surprising;  but  it  is  still  more  surpris- 
ing that  any  one.  pretending  to  Ihj  an  historian,  should  copy  it.  See  Forster,  ^5,  and  Ariffachf 
Newfouuflland,  7k  In  Prince'n  Worthies  of  Devon,  an  account  of  Sir  Bernard  Drake's 
eKPediiion  to  the  New  England  sea<,  in  1685,  may  be  seen  j  also  in  Purchase,  v.  1882.  Queen 
i^i'alteth  sent  over  Sir  Bernard,  with  a  naval  force,  to  dispossess  any  Portuguese,  or  others, 
iliat  ho  might  find  fishing  there.  He  found  many  vessels  employed  in  that  business,  some  of 
which  he  captured,  and  dis))erse<l  the  rest,  and  returned  to  Eiigfand  with  several  Portuguese 
ppzes.  Now  it  is  not  at  nil  improbable  that  FMzahi-th  had  inslructert  Sir  Francis  to  coast  up 
into  these  seas,  when  he  had  finislied  his  designs  in  South  America  and  Virginia,  10  see  if  there 
were  any  vessels  of  other  nations  usurping  the  rights  of  her  citizens;  and  hence  inattentive 
writers  have  confounded  the  names  of  Sir  Bernard  and  Sir  Francis,  they  l>ein?  both  distin- 
guished a''mirals  at  that  time,  and  both  having  the  same  surname,  and  oric'nnlly  of  the  same 
family.  The  expedition  of  Sir  Bernivd  was  the  year  I>efore  that  of  Sir  Fmnris.  and  hence 
Urtw  the  anachronism.  Several  Enerlish  navigators  had  been  on  this  coast  before  IGtO.  ('apt. 
ifenr-e  Drake  made  a  voyage  to  the  river  St.  liaw'reiice  in  1593}  btU  wbclhcr  aujr  of  ihem 
taoilcd  iu  wlial  is  now  New  England,  is  at  present  unknown. 
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efausit,  who  three  yean  since  escaped  ship^vrock  at  the  north-east  of  Cape 
Cod" 

We  have  mentioned  his  interview  with  Massagoit,  whom  we  suppose  was 
.one  of  the  kings  mentioned  in  the  letter,  and  ^uadequina  was  no  uoubt  the 
other. 

In  another  letter,  Mr.  Dermer  says  the  Indians  would  have  killed  him  at 
Namasket,  had  not  Squanio  entreated  bard  for  him.  "  Their  desire  of  revenge 
fhe  adds)  was  occasioned  by  an  Englishman,  who,  having  many  of  them  on 
IXMmi,  made  great  slaughter  of  tlicm  witli  their  murderers  and  small  shot,  when 
(as  tliey  say)  they  offered  no  injury  on  their  parts." 

Mr.  Thomas  Morion^*  the  autlior  who  made  himself  so  merry  at  the  expense 
of  the  Pilgrims  of  Plimoutli,  has  the  following  passage  concerning  these 
Frenchmen: — ^"It  fortuned  some  few  ycares  before  the  English  came  to 
inhabit  at  new  Plimmouth  in  New  England,  that,  upon  some  distast  given  in 
the  Massachussets  Bay,  by  Frenchmen,  then  trading  there  with  the  natives  for 
beaver,  they  set  upon  the  men,  at  such  advantage,  that  they  killed  manio  of 
them,  burned  their  shipp,  then  riding  at  anchor  by  an  island  there,  now  called 
Ptddock^s  bland,  in  memory  of  Leonard  Peddock  that  landed  there,  (where 
many  wilde  anckicsf  haunted  that  time,  which  hee  thought  had  bin  tame,)  dis- 
tributing them  imto  five  sachems  which  were  lords  of  the  severall  territories 
adjoyniug,  tliey  did  keep  them  so  long  as  they  lived,  only  to  sport  themselves 
at  them,  and  made  these  live  Frenchmen  fetch  them  wood  and  water,  which  is 
the  generall  worke  tlicy  require  of  a  servant  One  of  tliese  five  men  oudiving 
the  rest,  had  learned  so  much  of  their  language,  as  to  rebuke  them  for  their 
bknidy  deede :  saying  that  €rod  would  be  angry  with  them  for  it ;  and  that  he 
would  in  his  displeasure  destroy  them ;  but  the  salvages  (it  seems,  boasting 
of  their  strengtli)  reply ed,  and  said,  that  they  were  so  many  tliat  God  could  not 
Idll  tliem."  Tliis  seems  to  be  the  same  story,  only  difierendy  told  from  that 
related  above  from  Smith. 

Dec.  11,0.  S4  1020,  the  pilgrims  had  arrived  at  Pli mouth,  and  possessed 
diemselves  of  a  portion  of  MassasoWs  country.  With  the  nature  of  dieir 
proceedings,  he  was  at  first  unacquainted,  and  sent  occasionally  some  of  his 
men  to  observe  their  strange  motions.  Very  few  of  these  Indians,  however, 
were  seen  by  the  pilgrims.  At  length  he  sent  one  of  his  men,  who  had  been 
some  time  with  the  English  fishui^  vessels  about  the  country  of  the  Kenne- 
beck,  and  had  learned  a  Tittle  of  their  language,  to  ol>serve  more  strictly  what 
was  progressing  among  the  strangers  at  his  place  of  Patuxet,  wliich  these 
intruders  now  called  Phmouth.    This  was  in  March,  1G21. 

•  III  bis "  iVeic  Canaan."  22, 23.  ^  . .   1 
t  Modem  naturalists  do  nol  seem  lo  have  been  acquainted  with  this  animal !      •     /  '  "•'■'   ' 

*  T\te  len^h  of  a  year  was  fixed  by  Julius  Cctsar  at  3G5  days  anci  G  hours,  or  3651  days. 
Thi*  "I  of  a  day  beinj^  omitted  for  4  years  amounted  to  a  whole  day,  and  was  then  added  lo 
the  3b5  in  the  month  of  Febniant.  which  -Uh  year  was  callcrl  leap  year,  l>ecau«e  it  leaped 
forward  one  day.  But  by  this  supputation  it  was  perceived  that  the  year  was  too  Inng^,  and 
cou^eqiienlly  iHe  seasons  were  getiingf  out  of  place.  Pope  Grf£^onf  found,  in  1582.  that  the 
rerual  equinox,  which  at  the  time  of  the  Nicenc  council,  A.  D.  325,  fell  on  21  March,  fell  now 
10  day*  beyond  it ;  therefore  he  ordered  10  days  to  be  struck  oul  of  Octol)er,  1582  ;  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  difficulty  in  future,  decreed  that  3  days  should  be  abated  in  every 
400  vears,  by  restoring  leap  years  to  common  years  at  the  end  of  3  successive  centuries,  and 
makins^  leap  vear  again  at  the  close  of  every  ith  century.  Thu«  1700,  1800,  1900,  2100,  Ace. 
thnug-li'  divisil>lc  by  4,  are  common  years,  but  2000,  2400,  2800,  &c.  are  leap  years.  This 
methofl  of  keeping  the  year  is  called  New  Stylk,  and  that  before  the  reformation  by 
Gregory,  Oi.i)  Style.  Even  this  correction  docs  not  set  the  year  exactly  right ;  but  the  error 
K  so  small  that  it  amounts  to  scarce  a  da^  and  a  half  in  5000  years,  and  wc  need  not 
trouble  oiirselves  about  a  nearer  approximation. 

Because  this  correction  had  a  Catholic  or  Popish  origin,  Protestants  would  not  for  a  Ion? 
time  adopt  it.  At  length,  in  the  year  1751,  the  English  Parliament  enacted,  that  the  3d  of 
Sept.  of  that  year  should  be  called  the  14th,  thereby  striking  out  11  days,  which  Iheir  calendar 
at  that  late  period  required,  to  reduce  it  to  the  (iregorian.  And  hence  the  reason  of  our 
eall'm^  tlic  1 1  Dec.  O.  S.,  the  22  i\.  S.  The  reason  also  of  our  addin;^  11  days  instead  of  10 
M  obvious,  because,  in  adopting  the  Catholic  method  170  years  aflcr  it  had  been  introduced 
by  Gregory,  another  day  was  gained,  and  therefore  10-f-l=ll. 

My  venerated  friend,  Dr.  Tliacher  of  Plimouth.  makes  an  enor  in  selling  it  down  that 
we  should  add  but  10  days,  owing  to  a  wrong  view  taken  of  the  matter  in  his  llist.  of 
Plimouth,     Among  all  our  school-books,  it  is  pitiful  that  no  one  explains  this  important 
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We  have,  in  speaking  ofSamoaet  and  Sqitardo,  observed  that  it  was  tlirough 
the  ngeiicy  of  the  former  thai  a  knowledge  was  gained  by  the  pilgrims  of  Mas- 
M#ot7.  It  was  u|M>n  22  March,  1G21,  that  tliey  brought  the  welcome  news  to 
Piiniouth,  that  tlitir  chief  was  near  at  hand  ;*  ''  and  they  brought  with  tiiem 
(say  the  Pilgrims)  some  few  skins  to  truck,  and  some  red  herrini^s,  newly  taken 
and  dried,  but  not  salted ;  and  signified  unto  tis,  that  their  great  sagamore, 
Massasoit,  was  hard  by,  with  Qiiadcquinaj  his  brother.  They  could  not  well 
express  in  English  what  they  would ;  but  afler  an  hour  the  king  came  to  the 
top  of  an  hill  [supposed  to  be  that  now  called  Waison^s^  on  the  south  side  of 
Town-brook]  over  against  us,  and  liad  in  his  train  60  men,  that  we  could 
well  behold  them,  and  they  us.  We  were  not  willing  to  send  our  governor 
to  then),  and  they  unwilling  to  come  to  us:  so  Squanto  went  again  unto  him, 
who  brought  word  that  we  should  send  one  to  parley  with  him,  which  we  did, 
wliich  was  Edward  fflnslow,  to  know  his  mind,  and  to  signify  the  mind  and 
will  of  our  governor,  which  was  to  have  trading  and  peace  Avith  him.  Wc 
sent  to  the  king  a  jmir  of  knives,  and  a  cop])er  chain,  with  a  jewel  in  it.  To 
Quidequina  we  sent  likewise  a  knife,  and  a  jewel  to  hang  in  )iis  ear,  and 
withal  a  pot  of  strong  Avater,  a  good  quantity  of  biscuit,  and  some  butter, 
which  were  all  willingly  accepted." 

The  Kuglishman  then  made  a  si>eech  to  him  about  his  king's  love  and  good- 
ness to  him  and  his  people,  and  that  he  accepted  of  him  as  his  friend  and  ally. 
**  He  liked  well  of  the  speech,  (say  the  English,)  and  heard  it  attentively,  though 
the  iuter[irt!ters  did  not  well  express  it  Ai\et-  he  had  eaten  and  drunk  himself^ 
and  given  the  rest  to  his  company,  he  looked  u])on  our  messenger's  sword  and 
armor,  which  he  had  on,  with  intimation  of  his  desire  to  buy  it ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  our  messenger  showed  his  unwillingness  to  port  with  it.  In  the 
end  he  lell  him  in  the  custody  of  Ouadeqiiina,  his  brother,  and  came  over  the 
brook,  and  some  20  men  following  liiiii.  We  kept  six  or  seven  as  hostages  for 
our  messenger." 

As  Massasoit  proceeded  to  meet  the  English,  they  met  him  with  six  soldiers, 
who  siduted  each  other.  Several  of  his  men  were  witli  him,  but  all  h.'ft  their 
bows  and  arrows  behind.  They  were  conducted  to  a  new  house  which  was 
partly  finished,  and  a  green  rug  was  spread  upon  tiie  floor,  and  several  cush- 
ions for  Massasoit  and  his  chiefs  to  sit  down  upon.  Then  came  the  English 
fovernor,  followed  by  a  drummer  and  trumpeter  and  a  few  soldiers,  and  after 
issiiig  one  another,  all  sat  down.  Soine  srrong  water  l>eing  brought,  the 
governor  drank  to  Massasoit,  who  in  his  turn  ^  drank  a  great  draught,  that 
made  him  sweat  all  the  while  aAer." 

They  now  proceeied  to  make  a  treaty,  which  8tipu!at"d,  that  neither  Mnssa- 
$oit  nor  any  of  his  i)eople  should  do  hurt  to  the  English,  and  that  if  they 
did  they  should  be  given  up  to  be  punished  by  them  ;  and  that  if  the  English 
did  any  iiann  to  him  or  any  of  his  |)eople,  they  (the  English)  would  do  the  like 
to  theni.  That  if  any  did  unjustly  war  against  him,  the  English  were  to  aid 
him,  and  he  was  to  do  the  same  in  his  turn,  and  by  so  doing  King  J^rme^  would 
eete(  m  him  his  friend  and  ally. 

"All  which  (they  say)  the  king  s?emed  to  like  w^ell,  and  it  was  applauded 
of  his  followers."  And  they  add,  "  All  the  while  he  sat  by  the  governor,  he 
trembled  for  fear." 

At  this  time  he  is  descril)ed  as  "a  verv  lustv  man,  in  his  best  vears,  an  able 
body,  grave  of  countenance,  and  spare  of  speech  ;  in  hisatiirti  little  or  nothing 
difieriiig  from  the  rest  of  his  followers,  only  in  a  great  chain  of  white  bone 
beads  about  his  neck;  and  at  it,  behind  his  neck,  hangsa  little  bag  of  tobacco, 
which  he  drank,  and  gave  us  to  drink.f     His  face  was  painted  with  a  sad  red 

*  Mauri's  narrative  is  here  continued  from  the  last  extract  in  p.  10,  witluiut  any  omission. 

fl  pre<«imie  (hat  l>y  "  drinkins^  lobarco/'  smoking  is  meant.  The  pilj^rims  were  probably 
not  acquniutcd  with  the  practice  of  smoking  at  all,  and  hence  this  sort  of  misnomer  is  not 
■tran^o,  though  it  may  be  thought  a  little  odd.  How  long  smokinv;  went  hy  the  name  of 
drinhn'x  at  Plimonth  I  do  not  learn  ;  hut  in  IC-UJ  this  entry  is  found  in  the  Piimouth  records: 
— "  AtUhomj  Thacher  and  Geortre  Poie  were  chosen  a  committee  to  draw  up  an  order  con- 
cerning disonlerly  drinkinfif  of  Tobacco." 

Ro'j^er  Williams  sa^'s,  1u  his  Key,  "  Generally  all  the  men  throughout  tlic  country  have  ft 
tobacco-hag,  with  a  pipe  in  it,  hanging  at  their  back." 

Dr.  Tluicfier  say*,  that  an  aged  man  in  Piimouth,  who  was  a  great  smoker,  used  to  term 
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like  murrey,  and  oiled  both  head  and  ftce,  that  he  looked  greasily.  All  Lib 
followers  likewise  were,  in  their  feces,  in  part  or  in  whole,  painted,  some  black, 
some  red,  some  yellow,  and  some  white ;  some  with  crosses  and  other  antic 
woriu ;  some  had  skins  on  them,  and  some  naked ;  all  strong,  tall  men  in  ap- 
pearance. The  king  had  in  his  bosom,  hanging  in  a  string,  a  great  long  knire. 
He  marvelled  much  at  our  trumpet,  and  some  of  his  men  would  sound  it  as 
well  as  they  could.  Samoset  and  Squanto  stayed  all  night  with  us."  Massasmi 
retired  into  the  woods,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  English,  and  there  encamped 
at  night  with  his  men,  women  and  children.    Thus  ended  March  22d,  1G21. 

During  his  first  visit  to  the  English,  he  expressed  great  signs  of  fear,  and 
during  the  treaty  could  not  refrain  from  trembling.*  Thus  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  much  hand  he  had  in  making  it,  but  wofvid  that  then  had  never  been  want 
ones  made. 

It  was  agreed  that  some  of  his  people  should  come  and  plant  near  by,  in  a 
lew  days,  and  live  there  all  summer.  ^That  night  wo  kept  good  watch,  but 
there  was  no  appcMirancc  of  danger.  The  next  morning  divers  of  their  people 
came  over  to  us,  hoping  to  get  some  victuals,  as  we  imagined.  Some  or  them 
told  us  the  king  would  have  some  of  us  come  to  see  him.  Capt  ^andish  and 
Jbooc  JUderion  went  venterously,  who  were  welcomed  of  him  after  their  man- 
ner. He  gave  them  three  or  four  ground  nuts  and  some  tobacco.  We  cannot 
yet  conceive,  (they  continue,)  but  that  he  is  willing  to  have  peace  witli  us ;  for 
tbcy  have  seen  our  people  sometimes  alone  two  or  three  in  the  woods  at  work 
and  fowling,  when  as  tney  offered  them  no  harm,  as  they  might  easily  have 
done;  and  especially  because  ho  hath  a  potent  adversary,  the  Narrohiganscts,f 
that  are  at  war  with  him,  against  whom  he  thinks  we  ma^  be  some  strength  to 
him  ;  for  our  pieces  are  terrible  unto  them.  This  mommg  they  stayed  till  10 
or  11  of  the  clock ;  and  our  governor  bid  them  send  the  king's  ketde,  and  filled 
k  with  peas,  which  pleased  them  well ;  and  so  they  went  their  way."  Thus 
ended  tlie  first  visit  ot'Massasoit  to  the  pilgrims.  We  should  here  note  that  he 
ever  afler  treated  the  English  with  kmdness,  and  the  peace  now  concluded 
was  undisturbed  for  nearly  40  years.  Not  that  any  writing  or  articles  of  a 
treaty,  of  which  he  never  had  any  adequate  idea,  >vas  the  cause  of  his  friendly 
behavior,  but  it  was  the  natural  goodness  of  his  heart. 

The  pilgrims  report,  that  at  tliis  time  he  was  at  war  with  the  Narroganseta. 
But  if  this  were  the  case,  it  could  have  been  nothing  more  than  some  small 
fikirriiishing. 

Meanwhilo  Squanto  and  Samoset  remnincd  with  the  English,  instniciinir  them 
how  to  live  in  their  coiintr}' ;  oqiinl  in  all  n'spocts  to  RobirMon  Cntsoe^s  man 
Frilaif,  and  had  De  Foe  Wvv.d  in  that  age  he  miglit  have  made  as  good  a  story 
from  tln^'u"  histor\'  as  lie  did  from  that  oiL  Jtlexnnder  Selkirk, — ^  Sjuanto  went  to 
fi-sh  [a  day  or  two  atlcr  Massasoit  loft]  for  eels.  At  night  he  came  homo  with 
as  many  as  h;.*  conUi  lift  in  ono  hand,  which  our  pcoph;  wen?  glad  of.  They 
w»'n?  tilt  and  swoot.  He  tnxl  thoin  out  with  his  feet,  and  so  caught  ihem  with 
his  hands,  without  any  otlior  iiistnnnont." 

il  tlr'.nkin^  tn.'uxcco.  Hist.  Piim.  3k  Tliis  wc  iufor  was  wilhiii  the  recollection  of  llie  au- 
llior. 

The  noiion  ihat  tnhacrn  is  so  called  from  the  islrnd  Toba*^,  is  erroneously  enterlainefl  by 
majiy.  When  Sir  Francis  Ih-aki'  iliscovercd  Ihe  rounlry  !o  the  norili  of  California,  in  1579. 
llie  wriicr  of  ihe  account  of  his  vova^e  says,  the  Indians  presented  the  admiral  with  a  small 
ba*'k<i  mi«lc  of  ruslii  s,  filk-d  with  an  lierb  they  called  Uibih.  Fr<»m  another  passa^^e  it 
app'ar*.  that  the  Indians  of  that  req-ion,  like  those  of  New  Eng^land,  had  bags  in  which  tobacco 
wa-  rarriel.     finmftf's  I'oi/i/w-r*,  I.  .11-1—7. 

•  And.  with  lbs  lad  b^^lore  hiin.  the  author  of  "  Tahs  of  the  Imlian*"  says,  the  treaty  was 
made  willi  flr{ii*f ration  ami  c't^frf'ulwss  on  Ihe  part  of  Massasoit ! 

t  Few  In  IJaji  naini:s  have  In't-n  spelt  more  ways  llian  this.     From  the  nature  of  the  Indian 

Ian-jiin'^«'.  it  i«5  evid  Mit  lli-it  no  r  slionid  \tc.  us-Vl  in  il.     Nahi^on«*ik  and    Naiitij^aiiMck.    R, 

WiUti/m. — Nerhi-jf.inNiit,  Gofkin. — Nantyn^sTiinsiks.  CalUnilfr  — Nanohipfiranset,   \Vinslnw*» 

Gfjtwi  \rirs  from  :V   Far. — yiuihyrnii^oi.  Jini:re  Johnson's  Liff  of  Gmi.  Oreenr. — These  are 

but  few  of  the  permutations  without  the  r.  and  those  with  it  are  still  more  niimerou?. 

The  meaning  of  the  name  is  still  uncertain.  Madam  Kni^hty  in  her  Journal.  iJ2  and  23^ 
iay>,  at  a  place  wlir-re  she  hap|>eiied  to  put  up  for  a  nig^hl  in  that  country,  she  heard  some  of 
th«'*  •'  town  topers  "  disputiniy  about  tin*  orij^in  of  the  word  Nanas'^nsft  "  One  said  it  was  so 
namci  by  Indians.  lHM-aiis<>  ilipre  grew  a  brier  there  of  a  prodi^pous  hei{;ht  and  bigness,  who 
<|tioied  an  Imlian  of  so  barimrous  a  name  for  his  author  that  she  could  nol  write  il."^  Anoihcr 
fn\  il  m«^ni  a  celcbniled  spring,  which  was  very  cold  in  summer,  and  "  as  bol  as  could  be 
'  in  ibe  wiuler." 
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Tliis  Squanto  became  afterwards  an  importaDt  personage  in  Indian  politics, 
and  some  of  his  manceuvres  remind  us  of  some  managing  politicians  of  our 
own  times.  In  1622,  he  forfeited  his  life  by  plotting  to  destroy  that  of  Massa- 
soity  as  will  be  found  related  in  the  life  of  Hobomok.  On  that  occasion,  MttssasoU 
went  himself  to  Phmouth,  "beinff  much  offended  and  enraged  against  Tisgnan- 
turn ; "  but  the  governor  succeeded  in  allaying  his  wrath  for  that  time.  Soon 
afler,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  entreat  the  governor  to  consent  to  his  being  put  to 
death ;  the  governor  said  he  deserved  death,  but  as  he  knew  not  how  to  get 
along  without  him  in  his  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  he  would  spare  him. 

Determined  in  his  purpose,  Massasoit  soon  sent  the  same  messenger  again, 
accompanied  by  many  others,  who  offered  many  beaver  skins  that  TSsmiardwn 
might  be  given  up  to  them.  They  demanded  him  in  the  name  of  Massasoit^ 
as  being  one  of  his  subjects,  whom,  (says  Winsloio,)  by  our  first  articles  of 
peace,  we  could  not  retain.  But  out  of  respect  to  the  English,  they  would  not 
seize  him  without  their  consent  Massasoit  had  sent  his  own  knife  to  be  used 
in  cutting  off  his  head  and  hands,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  him. 

Meantime  Squardo  came  and  dehvered  himself  up  to  the  governor,  charging 
Hobomok  with  his  overthrow,  and  telling  him  to  deliver  him  or  not  to  the  mes- 
sengers of  Massasoit,  as  he  thought  fit  It  seems  from  the  narrative  that,  as 
the  governor  was  about  to  do  it,  they  grew  impatient  at  the  delay,  and  went 
off  m  a  rage.  The  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  appearance  of  a  boat  in  the 
harbor,  which  the  governor  pretended  might  be  that  of  an  enemy,  as  there  had 
been  a  rumor  that  the  French  had  meditated  breaking  up  the  settlement  of  the 
English  in  this  region.  This,  however,  was  doubtless  only  a  pretence,  and 
employed  to  wear  out  the  patience  of  his  unwelcome  visitors.  Hence  that 
Massasoit  should  for  some  time  afler  **seem  to  frown"  on  the  English,  as  they 
complain,  is  certainly  no  wonder. 

The  next  summer,  in  June  or  July,  Massasoit  was  visited  by  several  of  the 
English,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Edward  fVinsloto,  Mr.  Stephen  Hopkins,  and 
Squanto  as  their  interpreter.  Their  object  was  to  find  out  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, in  case  they  should  have  to  call  upon  him  for  assistance ;  to  keep  good 
the  friendly  correspondence  commenced  at  Phmouth  ;  and  especially  to  cause 
him  to  prevent  his  men  from  hanging  aliout  them,  and  living  upon  them, 
which  was  then  considered  very  burdensome,  as  they  had  begun  to  grow  short 
of  provisions.  That  their  visit  might  be  acccjitable,  they  took  along,  for  a 
present,  a  trooper's  red  coat,  with  some  lace  upon  it,  and  a  copper  chain ;  with 
these  Massasoit  was  exceedingly  well  pleased.  The  chain,  they  told  him,  he 
must  send  as  a  signal,  when  any  of  his  men  wished  to  visit  them,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  imposed  upon  by  strangers. 

When  the  English  arrived  at  Pokanoket,  Massasoit  was  absent,  but  was 
immediately  sent  for.  Being  informed  that  he  was  coming,  the  English  began 
to  prepare  to  shoot  off  their  giuis  ;  this  so  frightened  the  women  and  children, 
that  they  ran  away,  and  would  not  return  until  the  interpreter  assured  them 
that  they  need  not  fear ;  and  wlion  Massasoit  arrived,  they  saluted  him  by  a 
discharge,  at  which  he  was  very  much  elated  ;  and  "who,  afler  their  manner, 
(says  one  of  the  company,)  kindly  welcomed  us,  and  took  us  into  his  house, 
and  set  us  down  by  him,  Avhere,  having  delivered  our  mess&ge  and  presents, 
and  having  put  the  coat  on  his  back,  and  the  chain  about  his  neck,  he  was  not 
a  little  T)roud  to  behold  himself,  and  his  men  also,  to  see  their  king  so  bravely 
attired."  *  A  new  treaty  was  now  held  with  him,  and  he  very  good-naturedly 
assented  to  all  that  was  desired.  He  then  made  a  speech  to  his  men,  many  of 
them  being  assembled  to  see  the  Engli8h,^which,  as  near  as  they  could  learn  its 
meaning,  acquainted  them  with  what  course  they  might  pursue  in  regard  to 
the  English.  Among  other  things,  he  said,  "  Am  I  not  Massasoit,  commander 
of  the  country  about  u*  ?  Is  not  such  and  such  places  mine,  and  the  people  of 
them  ?  They  shall  take  their  skins  to  the  Enf^lishr  This  his  people  applauded. 
In  his  speech,  "he  named  at  least  thirty  places,"  over  which  he  had  control. 
"This  being  ended,  he  lighted  tobacco  for  us,  and  fell  to  discoursing  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  king's  majesty,  marvelling  that  he  should  live  without  a  wife." 
He  seems  to  have  been  embittered  against  the  French,  and  wished  "  us  not  to 
suffer  them  to  come  to  Narraganset,  for  it  was  King  Jameses  country,  and  he 

•  Mour^t  Relation,  m  CoL  Mass.  Ui$L  8oc,  '.      ^ 
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was  King  Jamais  man."  He  had  no  victuals  at  this  tinne  to  ffive  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  uight  coming  on,  they  retired  to  rest  suppericss.  He  liad  but  one 
bed,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  ^  being  only  planks  laid  a  loot  from  ther  ground, 
and  a  thin  mat  upon  them.''  *  ^  He  laid  us  on  the  l>ed  with  himself  and  his 
wife,  they  at  the  one  end,  and  we  at  the  other.  Two  more  of  his  men,  for 
want  of  room,  pressed  by  and  upon  us ;  so  that  we  were  worse  weary  of  our 
lodging  than  ot  our  journey." 

**  The  next  day,  many  of  their  sachims  or  petty  governors  came  to  see  us, 
and  many  of  their  men  also.  There  they  went  to  tlicir  manner  of  games  for 
skins  and  knives.**  It  is  amusing  to  learn  that  the  EngKsh  tried  to  get  a 
chance  in  this  gambling  afiair.  They  say,  "There  we  challenged  them  to 
shoot  with  them  for  skins,"  but  they  were  too  cunning  for  them,  "  only  they 
desired  to  see  one  of  us  shoot  at  a  mark ;  who  shooting  with  hail  shot,  they 
wondered  to  see  the  mark  so  full  of  holes." 

The  next  day,  about  one  o'clock,  Massasoit  brought  two  largo  fishes  and 
boiled  them ;  but  the  pilgrims  still  thought  their  chance  for  refreshment  very 
small,  as  "there  were  at  least  forty  looking  for  a  share  in  them ;"  but  scanty  as 
it  was,  it  came  very  timely,  as  they  had  fasted  two  nights  and  a  day.  The 
English  now  lefl  him,  at  which  he  was  very  sorrowful 

**  Very  importunate  he  was  (says  our  author)  to  have  us  stay  with  them 
bnger.  But  we  desired  to  keep  the  sabbath  at  home,  and  feared  we  should 
either  be  light-headed  for  want  of  sleep  ;  for  what  with  bad  lodging,  the  sav- 
ages' barbarous  singing,  (for  they  used  to  sing  themselves  asleep,^  lice  and  fleas 
within  doors,  and  musketoes  without,  we  could  hardly  sleep  all  tne  time  of  our 
being  there ;  we  much  fearing,  that  if  we  should  stay  any  longer,  we  should 
not  fie  able  to  recover  home  for  want  of  strength.  So  that,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing, before  sunrising,  we  took  our  leave,  and  departed,  Massasoyt  being  lx>th 
nrieved  and  ashamed,  that  he  could  no  better  entertain  us.  And  retaining 
Titqiiantum  to  send  from  place  to  place  to  procure  tnick  for  us,  and  ap])ointing 
another,  called  Tokamahamon,  in  his  place,  whom  we  had  found  faithful  before 
and  afler  upon  all  occasions." 

This  faithful  servant,  Tokamahamony  was  in  the  famous  "voyage  to  the 
kingdom  of  Nauset,"  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  courage  in  the  expedition 
against  CaunbUant, 

In  1G23,  Massasoit  sent  to  his  friends  in  Plimouth  to  inform  them  that  ho 
was  very  dangerously  sick.  Desiring  to  render  him  aid  if  possil)lo,  the  gov- 
ernor fU-ifpntciied  Mr.  IVinslow  again,  Avitli  some  medicines  and  cordials,  and 
Hubbomok  as  interprt^ter ;  "  linving  one  ISIaster  John  Hattukn,  a  gentleman  of 
London,  who  tli«'n  wint("red  with  us,  and  desired  inueli  to  s(*e  tlie  countiy,  for 
niy  consort." f  In  their  way  they  found  many  of  his  sul»jects  were  gon(;  to' 
Poknnoket,  it  being  tlu  ir  custom  for  all  friends  to  attend  on  such  occasions. 
"When  we  came  thither  (says  Mr.  ffinsloic)  we  foinnl  the  hoiiso  so  full  of 
men,  as  we  conl<i  scarce  get  in,  though  they  usful  their  best  diligence  to  make 
way  for  us.  There  were  they  in  the  midst  of  tlieir  charms  for  him,  making 
such  a  Iicllbih  noise,  as  it  dLstemi)en  d  us  that  were  well,  nrul,  therefore,  unlike 
to  ease  hun  that  was  sick.  Al)out  him  were  six  or  eight  women,  who  chafed 
hb  arms,  logs  and  thighs,  to  keep  heat  in  him.  When  thry  had  made  an  end 
of  their  charming,  one  told  him  that  his  friends,  the  English,  were  come  to  sec 
him.  Having  understanding  lefl,  hut  his  sight  was  wholly  gone,  he  asked,  who 
was  come.    They  told  him  innsnow,  (for  they  camiot  pronounce  the  letter  (, 

•  /vf  S.j/U  s;\ys  {  KxjHviiiioii  in  America,  j).  II.)  of  the  Imliiiris'  beds  in  ^oncrul,  ilial  •*  llicy 
arc  mriile  up  with  <oine  [>icrcs  of  wooil.  upon  which  iU^y  Uiy  skins  full  of  wool  or  straw,  bul, 
fiw  '.h  •  r  rovorin;^.  ihoy  use  the  finosl  sort  of  skins,  or  else  mats  finely  wrou^^it.*' 

t  Wiit<f/nr'<t  Rflalinn  The  Mr,  U.imden  nientioncd,  is  stippos<*<l,  by  some,  to  l>c  ihc 
eeleSmi  ••!  J')\n  Utmi'^n,  famous  in  the  time  of  Ch<ir/rsl.,  and  who  died  of  ii  wound  received 
in  an  aiieinpt  to  intercept  Prince  linprrl.  near  Oxford,  while  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
l^rliamciit.     ^^ee  Ildf.iu's  Kn«^land.  ii.  IT?,  and  Kennet,  iii.  137. 

Ii  would  !►•>  hlj^hly  jfratifving.  could  ihc  certainly  of  this  matter  he  known  *,  but,  as  yet,  we 
muit  acknowledge  that  all  is  mere  speculation.  Nevertheless,  we  are  pleased  I©  meet  with 
ihe  n.^mes  of  *uch  valued  martyrs  of  liberty  upon  any  pni^c.  and  even  though  ihey  should 
som?!':ines  ^eni  raih.'r  nial  oprojjos  to  the  case  in  han<l.  We  cannol  learn  thai  any  of 
Himfi->nx  biographers  have  discovered  thai  he  visited  America.     Slill  there  is  a  prcsiunpUoi: 

taal  be  was  „  j,^^  villajfc  Hampd'm^  ihil,  with  dnuntlens  breast, 

The  liule  tynnt  of  liis  fields  witlistoo<l.*'-OftAT's  Elbot 
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bwt  ordinarily  n  in  the  place  thrreofj*  He  desired  to  speak  with  roe.  When 
I  came  to  liim,  and  they  told  him  of  it,  he  put  forth  his  hand  to  me,  which  I 
took.  Then  he  said  twice,  though  very  inwanlly,  Keen  H^tnsnoto^  which  is  to 
say,  Art  thou  Winslow?  I  ans>\'ercd,  Ahhe,  that  is,  Yes.  Then  he  doubled 
tlicse  words :  Matia  neen  toonckanet  namerif  Hlnsnoto ! — that  is  to  say,  O  Wins- 
lotp,  I  shall  never  see  thee  again ! "  But  contrary  to  his  own  expectations,  ai» 
well  as  all  his  friends,  by  the  kuid  exertions  of  Mr.  Hinsloto,  he  in  a  short  time 
entirely  recovered.  This  being  a  passage  of  great  interest  in  the  life  of  the  great 
MassasoU,  we  will  here  go  more  into  detail  conceniing  it.  When  he  had  l)ecome 
able  to  si)eak,  he  desired  Mr.  M'tnslow  to  provide  him  a  broth  from  some  kind 
of  fowl :  "  so  (says  he)  I  took  a  man  with  me,  and  made  a  shot  at  a  couple  of 
ducks,  some  sixscore  paces  off,  and  killed  one,  at  which  he  wondered :  so  we 
returned  forthwith,  and  dressed  it,  making  more  broth  therewith,  which  he 
much  desired ;  never  did  I  see  a  man  so  low  brought,  recover  in  that  measure 
in  so  short  a  time.  The  fowl  being  extraordinary  fat,  I  told  Hohbamock  I  must 
take  off  the  top  thereof,  saying  it  would  make  him  ver}'  sick  again  if  he  did  eat 
it;  this  he  acquainted  Massassotoat  there^^ith,  who  would  not  lie  persuaded  to 
it,  though  I  pressed  it  very  much,  showing  the  strength  thereof,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  his  stomach,  which  could  not  possibly  bear  it.  Notwithstanding,  he 
made  a  gross  meal  of  it,  and  ate  as  much  us  would  well  have  satisfied  a  man  in 
health,"  As  Hlnsloto  had  said,  it  made  him  very  sick,  and  he  vomited  with 
such  violence  that  it  made  the  blood  stream  from  his  nose.  This  bleeding 
caused  them  great  alann,  as  it  continued  for  four  hours.  When  his  nose  ceased 
bleeding,  he  fell  asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  6  or  8  hours  more.  Afler  he 
awoke,  Mr.  fVinslow  washed  his  face  "and  supplied  his  beard  and  nose  with  a 
linnen  cloth,"  when  taking  a  quantity  of  water  into  his  nose,  by  fiercely  eject- 
ing it,  the  blood  began  again  to  flow,  and  again  his  attendants  thought  he  could 
Dot  recover,  but,  to  their  great  satisfaction,  it  soon  stopped,  and  he  gained 
strength  rapidly. 

For  this  attention  of  the  English  he  was  very  grateftd,  and  always  believed 
that  his  preservation  at  this  time  was  owing  to  trie  benefit  he  received  from 
Mr.  ff'inslmc.  In  his  way  on  his  visit  to  Massasoitj  Mr,  Winslow  broke  a  bottle 
containing  some  preparation,  and,  deeming  it  necessary  to  the  sachem's  recov- 
er\',  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Plimouth  for  another,  and  some  chickens; 
in  which  he  gave  him  an  account  of  his  success  thus  far.  The  intt-ntion  was 
no  sooiKT  made  known  to  Mnssasoit,  than  one  of  his  men  was  sent  of!',  at  two 
o'clock  at  night,  for  Plimouth,  who  returned  again  with  astonishing  quickness. 
The  chickens  being  alive,  Afassnsoit  was  so  pleasrd  with  them,  and,  being 
better,  would  not  siitfcr  them  to  be  killed,  and  kept  them  with  the  idea  of  rais- 
ing more.  While  at  Ma.tsasoiVs  residence,  and  just  as  they  were  about  to 
depart,  the  sachem  told  Hobonwk  of  a  plot  laid  by  some  of  his  sul)ordinate 
chiets  for  the  purj>os<»  of  cutting  off  the  two  English  plantations,  which  he 
charged  him  to  acquaint  the  English  with,  which  he  did.  Massasoit  stated 
that  he  had  lieen  urgi^l  to  join  in  it,  or  give  his  consent  thereunto,  but  had 
always  rnfused,  and  usrd  his  endeavors  to  prevent  it.  The  particulars  of  the 
evils  which  that  plot  brought  upon  its  authors  will  be  found  in  the  history  of 
fFittuwameL 

At  this  time  the  English  Iwcame  more  sensible  of  the  real  virtues  of  Mnssa- 
9oit  than  ever  l>efore.  His  great  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  was 
manifist'^d  by  his  desiring  Mr.  Winslow^  or,  as  fVinslow  himself  expresses  it, 
"He  caust^d  me  to  go  from  one  t<»  another,  [in  his  village,]  requesting  me  to 
wash  their  mouths  also,  [many  of  his  peojile  being  sick  at  that  time,]  and  give 
to  each  of  them  some  of  the  same  I  gave  him,  saying  they  were  good  folk  " 

*  Kvory  people,  am\  ronscqueiitly  every  laiignag-o.  have  ihelr  peculiarities.  Raron  Liihon-^ 
tan.  Aftmoirts  fie  in  Amciitfiie,  ij.  '^Ki,  237,  says,  "  Jc  dirai  tl^  la  ln7i»uf  iffs  Ihirons  et  de$ 
Irotfuois  une  clwse  assfz  miiriise,  qui  est  q/iUi  ne  s*ytroui>'  yohit  ih  Irltrrs  /ahinUs ;  c^est  a  diref 
de  b,  r.  in,  p.  Cejinidunt,  cttte  lamn"'  des  Hurons  jmroif  filrr  fort  f>rtif  et  de  un  sort  tout  a 
fait  bf>iu ;  qiioi  quails  nefermen'  f'Vwtis  ietirs  I'Ties  en  parl'tttt.'*  And  ''J^tii  ptt.is^  qtiatrejoiirM 
d  votiloir  fitire  prommcer  a  dex  lliii'ons  Irs  leitres  inl)iiihs,  viois  jr  v\ti  pO  y  rfKTssir,  ft  Je  crois 

Su^en  dix  ans  i/s  ne  pourrout  dire  ces  vinfx.  l)oii.  fiN.  Mon^iieiir   Poinrhartrain  ;  car  an  lieu  de 
ire  bon,  Us  diroitm!  oiioii,  an  lien  de  fils,  its  pronnrwerol'^U  rils  j  au  lieu  de  monsieur,  caoun- 
sicur,  au  lieu  Uc  PoulcharUaiu,  CoucharU-aia.''    Hence  il  seems  tbeir  languages  are  analo 
gous. 
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An  arcoHiU  of  his  character  as  given  by  Hobomok  will  be  found  in  die  life  of 
that  chief  or  panicse. 

"  Many  whi!;9t  we  were  there  (says  Winsloto)  came  to  see  him ;  some,  by 
their  report,  from  a  plac^  not  less  than  100  miles  from  thence.^ 

In  l(i^,  a  siiort  war  was  carried  on  between  Massasoii  and  Canomcus,  the 
nchem  of  the  Narragansets,  but  the  fiueJisIi  interfering  with  a  force  under 
the  spirited  Captain  Siandxshy  ended  it  with  very  Tittle  bloodshed.  MasscuoU 
expected  a  serious  contest ;  and,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  changed  his  uamcy 
and  was  ever  ailer  known  by  the  name  of  Owsamequifiy  or  Ousainequin.  Our 
historical  records  furnish  no  particulars  of  his  war  with  the  Narra^uisets,  fur 
ther  than  we  liave  stated. 

We  may  infer  from  a  letter  written  by  Roger  WiUiams^  that  some  of 
Plimouth  iiiiftiguted  Massasoit,  or  Ousamequm,  as  we  should  now  call  him,  to 
lay  claim  to  Providence,  whioli  gave  that  good  man  some  trouble,  because,  in 
that  case,  his  lands  were  considere<l  as  belonging  to  Plimouth,  hi  whose  juris- 
diction he  was  not  suOered  to  reside ;  and,  moreover,  he  had  bought  and  paid 
ibr  all  he  posses8(;d,  of  the  Narragnnset  sachems.  It  was  in  l(i35  that  Mr. 
ffUUams  ned  to  that  country,  to  avoid  being  seized  and  sent  to  England,  lie 
found  that  Canonicus  and  Miantunnomoh  were  at  bitter  emiiity  with  Ousame- 
ovtn,  but  by  his  great  exertions  he  restored  j)eace,  without  which  he  could  not 
oave  been  secure,  in  a  border  of  the  dommion  of  eitlier.  Ousamequin  was 
WfiH  acquainted  with  Mr.  H'Uliams^  whom  he  liad  often  seen  during  his  two 
Tears*  residence  at  Plimouth,  and  was  a  ^reat  friend  to  him,  and  therefore  he 
listened  readily  to  his  benevolent  instructions ;  giving  up  the  land  in  dispute 
between  himself  and  the  ^arragauset  sachems,  which  was  the  island  now 
called  Rhode  Island,  Prudenee  Island,  and  perhaps  some  others,  together  with 
Providence.  "And  (says  Mr.  WiUiaTtis)  1  never  denied  him,  nor  Mcantinomy^ 
whatever  they  desired  of  me."  Hence  their  love  and  attachment  for  him,  tor 
this  is  their  own  iiKMle  of  living. 

It  appears  that,  before  Miantunnomoh^s  reverses  of  fortune,  he  had,  by  some 
means  or  other,  got  possession  of  some  of  the  dominions  of  (hisamequin. 
For  at  tlie  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  the 
autumn  of  1(>4^  tJiey  order,  "That  Plymouth  labor  by  all  due  means  to  restore 
Wootamtqmn  to  his  full  liberties,  in  respect  of  any  encroachments  by  the 
NauoliiggansettH,  or  any  other  natives ;  tliat  so  the  properties  of  the  Indiana 
may  be  preserved  to  themselves,  and  that  no  one  sagamore  encroach  upon  the 
rest  as  of  late  :  and  that  Woosavuqidn  l)e  reduced  to  those  former  terms  and 
agreements  between  Plymouth  and  him."  * 

Uod«T  date  Itvft?,  (iov.  fnnlhrop  says,  "  Oiesamekin,  the  sachem  of  Acoome- 
meck,  on  this  side  Connecticut,  came  to  [him]  the  governor,  and  brought  a 
prfsent  of  18  sliins  of  l)eavcr  from  liims<ilf  and  the  sachems  of  Molirgan 
lieyond  Connecticut  and  Pakoniuckott"  They  having  heard  that  the  Knglish 
were  al)out  to  make  war  upon  them  was  the  cause  of  their  sending  this 
preseuL  The  governor  accepted  it,  and  told  Ousamtquin^  that  if  they  had  not 
UTongpd  the  Engli.>Ii,  nor  assisted  their  enemies,  they  had  nothing  to  fear : 
and,  giving  him  a  letter  to  the  governor  of  Connecticut,  disniLsseil  him  well 
aat'istii.'d.f 

In  1(>4!),  Ou^amcquin  sold  to  JMUes  Standish,  and  the  other  inhabitants  of 
Duxhur}',  "  a  tract  of  land  usually  called  Saughtiiclut,^  seven  miles  square. 
This  was  Bridgewater.  It  had  Ixjen  before  granted  to  them,  only,  however,  in 
preem()tion.  They  agreed  to  pay  Ousamequin  seven  coats,  of  a  yard  and  a 
half  each,  nine  hatchets,  eight  hoes,  twenty  knives,  four  moose  skins,  and  ten 
and  a  half  yards  of  cotton  cloth. 

By  a  deed  Ixiaring  date  9th  March,  1(353,  Ousemaquin  and  his  son  Jfamsitto^ 
[H'anvnUtay]  aftervviu-ds  called  Alexander^  sold  to  the  English  of  Plimouth  "all 
tliose  sfverall  |)arcells  of  land  lyeing  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  Sinkunke, 
alias  Kehoboth,  l)ounded  by  a  little  hrooke  of  water  called  Moskituash  Avesterly, 
and  so<>  nining  by  a  dead  swamp  eastward,  and  soe  by  marked  trees  as  Oustv- 
wi€quin  and  IVctmsitto  directed,  unto  the  great  riuer,  and  all  the  meadow  about 
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the  sides  of  both,  and  about  the  neck  called  Chachacust,  also  Papasquash  neck^ 
also  tlic  meadow  from  the  bay  to  Keeconiewett,"  &c.  For  this  the  considera- 
tion was  "  £35  sterHng." 

By  a  writing  bearing  date  "  this  twenty-one  of  September,  1(557,"  Ousamt' 
quin  says,  "  I  Vssamequen  do  by  these  presents  ratify  and  aJlow  the  sale  of  a 
certain  island  called  Chesewanocke,  or  Hogg  Island,  wliich  my  son  Wamsitta 
sold  to  Richard  Smithy  of  Portsmoiitli  in  R.  I.,  with  my  consent,  which  deed 
of  sale  or  liargain  made  tlie  7th  of  February  in  the  year  1653, 1  do  ratify,  own 
and  confirm." 

In  1()5(),  Rof^er  Williams  says  that  Ousamequin,  by  one  of  his  sachems, 
**  was  at  daily  feud  with  Pumham  about  the  title  and  lordship  of  Warwick  ;  ^ 
and  that  hostility  was  daily  expected.  But  we  are  not  informed  that  any  thing 
serious  took  plac^. 

This  is  the  year  in  which  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Ousamtquin 
died,  but  it  is  an  error  of  Hutchinson^ s  transplanting  from  Mr.  HvbharcPs  work 
into  his  own.  That  an  error  should  flourish  in  so  good  a  soil  as  that  of  the 
"  History  of  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,"  is  no  wonder ;  but  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  "accurate  Hutchinson^'*  should  set  down  that  date,  from  that 

1)assage  of  the  Indian  Wars,  which  was  evidently  made  without  reflection, 
"t  being  at  that  time  thought  a  circumstance  of  no  consequence. 

That  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket  should  be  scarcely  known  to  our  records 
between  1(557  and  KXJl,  a  sjiace  of  only  about  three  years,  as  we  have  shown, 
is  not  very  surprising,  when  we  reflect  that  he  was  entirely  subservient  to  the 
English,  and  nearly  or  quite  all  fii^  his  lands  l)eing  before  disposed  of,  or  given 
up  to  them.  This,  therefore,  is  a  plain  reason  why  Ave  do  not  meet  with  his 
name  to  deeds  and  other  instruments.  And,  l)osides  this  consideration,  another 
sachem  was  known  to  be  associated  with  him  at  tlie  fonner  period,  who  seems 
to  have  acted  as  Ousamtquin' s  representative. 

He  was  alive  in  1(501,  and  as  late  hi  that  year  as  September.*  Several 
months  previous  to  this,  Oncko,  with  about  scventv  men,  fell  upon  a  defence- 
less town  within  the  dominions  of  Ousamcquin,  killing  tlu*ee  pereons,  and  car- 
rying away  sL\  others  captive.  He  complained  to  the  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  interfered  in  his  behalf,  and  the  matter  was  soon 
settled,  f 

From  the  "Relation "  of  Dr.  /.  Mather,  it  is  clear  that  he  lived  until  1(562. 
His  words  are, "  ^/eraTi^/er  l)eing  dead,  [having  died  in  1(562,]  his  brother  PAi/tp, 
of  late  cursed  mcmor}',  rose  up  in  Ins  stead,  and  he  was  no  sooner  styled 
sachem,  but  immediately,  ui  the  year  1(562,  there  were  vehement  suspicions  of 
his  bloody  ti-eachery  against  the  English."  J 

Hence,  as  we  do  not  hear  of  Alexander  as  sachem  until  1(5(32,  which  is  also 
the  year  of  his  death,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  he  could  not  have  been  long  in 
oflicc  at  tlic  time  of  his  death  ;  nor  could  he  have  been  staled  "chief  sachem** 
until  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

Whether  Massasoit  had  more  than  two  sons,  is  not  certain,  although  it  is 
confidently  iK'lieved  that  he  had.  It  is  probable  that  his  family  was  large.  A 
company  of  soldiers  from  Bridgewater,  in  a  skirmish  with  Philip,  took  his 
sister,  and  killed  a  brother  of  Ousamtquin,  whose  name  was  Unkompoen,  §  or 
Mkompbin,  ||  That  he  had  another  brother,  called  Quadequina,  lias  been 
mentioned. 

Gov.  fVinihrop  gives  the  following  anecdote  of  Oiisamequin,  As  Mr.  Ed" 
ward  ffl^nslmo  was  returning  from  a  trading  voyage  southward,  having  left  his 
vessel,  he  traveled  home  by  land,  and  in  the  way  stopped  with  his  old  friend 
Massasoit,  who  agreed  to  accompany  him  the  rest  or  the  way.  In  the  mean 
time,  Ousamtquin  sent  one  of  his  men  forward  to  Plimouth,  to  surprise  the 
people  whh  the  news  of  Mr.  fVinsloto's  death.  By  his  manner  of  relating  it, 
and  the  particular  circumstances  attending,  no  one  doubted  of  its  tnith,  and 
every  one  was  grieved  and  mourned  exceedingly  at  tlieir  great  loss.    But 

*  Some  records  which  Mr.  Daes^eit  consulted  in  preparing  his  History  of  AUleborough,  led 
him  to  conclude  that  Massasoit  died  previous  to  June,  IGGO. 

t  Original  manuscript  documents.  The  particulars  of  these  matters  will  be  given  at  largK^ 
when  wc  come  to  traal  of  the  U/e  of  Uncaii. 
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presently  they  were  as  much  surprised  at  seeing  }iini  coming  in  company 
with  Ousainequtn.  When  it  was  known  among  tlic  people  tliat  the  sachem 
had  sent  tliis  news  to  them,  they  demanded  why  he  should  thus  deceive  them. 
He  reiilied  that  it  was  to  make  him  tlic  more  welcome  when  he  did  return, 
and  that  this  was  a  custom  of  his  people. 

One  of  the  most  renowned  captains  within  the  dominions  ofMassaSoU  ^vas 
Caunbita^it,*  whose  residence  was  at  a  place  called  Mettapoisety  in  the 
pr«?sent  town  of  Swanscy.  His  character  was  much  the  same  as  tliat  of  tho 
famous  Melacomd.  The  £n«lish  were  always  viewed  hy  him  as  intruders 
and  enemies  of  his  race,  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  intended  to  wrest 
the  country  out  of  their  hands  on  the  first  opportunity. 

In  August,  1G31,  Caunbitant  was  suppoi^ed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  Nar- 
ragauset:;!,  and  plotting  with  them  to  overtlirow  Massasoit ;  and,  being  at 
Namasket  seeking,  sav  tlie  Pilgrims,  ^  to  draw  the  hearts  of  MassasoyVs  i^ub- 
jects  from  him;  speaking  also  disdainfully  of  us,  storming  at  the  peace  I)e- 
tween  Nauset,  Cummaquid  and  us,  and  at  Tlsqimiilunu,  the  worKer  of  it : 
also  at  Tokamahamon,  and  one  Hohomoky  (two  ludians  or  Lemes,  one  of 
which  he  would  treacherously  have  murdered  a  little  before,  being  a  special 
and  tnisty  man  of  MassasoyCs,)  Tohamahamon  went  to  Lini,  but  the  other 
two  would  not ;  yet  put  their  lives  in  their  hands,  privately  went  to  see  if 
tliey  could  hear  of  their  king,  aiid,  lodfjiug  at  Namaschet,  were  dicovcred  to 
Coubaianty  who  set  a  guard  to  beset  tlie  house,  and  took  Tisquantutti,  (for  he 
liad  said,  if  he  were  dead,  the  English  had  lost  their  tououe.)  Hobbamok  see- 
ing tl;at  Tisquantum  wns  taken,  and  Coubaiant  held  [holding]  a  kniie  at  his 
breast,  being  a  strong  and  stout  man,  bruke  irom  them,  and  came  to  Now  Pli- 
mouth,  full  of  fear  and  sorrow  for  J^q^uantum,  whom  he  thought  to  be  slain.** 

Upon  this  tl:e  Plimouth  people  sent  an  expedition,  under  Standishj  of  14 
men,f  ^  ar.d  Hobbamok  for  their  guide,  td  revenge  the  supposed  death  of 
T^isquanium  on  Coubaiant  our  bitter  enemy,  and  to  retaui  Ntptof^  anotlier 
sachem,  or  governor,  who  was  of  this  coulcderacy,  till  we  heard  what  was 
become  of  our  friend  MassasoyL^ 

After  much  toil,  the  little  army  arrived  near  tho  place  tliey  expected  to  find 
CaMMi€tnL  ^  Before  we  came  to  the  town  (says  the  narrator)  we  sat  domn 
and  cat  such  cs  our  knapsacks  afforded  ;  tliat  1>eing  done,  we  threw  them 
aside,  and  all  such  things  as  might  hinder  us,  and  fo  went  on  and  beset  the 
house,  according  to  our  lust  resolution.  Those  that  entered,  demanded  if 
Coubaiant  were  not  there ;  but  fear  had  iK^relt  the  savages  of  speed).  Wo 
charged  tl  em  not  to  stir,  lor  if  Coubaiant  weie  i:ot  tliere,  we  would  not  med- 
dle with  the  in ;  if  he  were,  we  crnie  principally  for  him,  to  be  nvonjrcd  on 
him  for  the  supj^osc*!  doalli  oC Tisqiianitnn,  and  other  matters:  but  howso- 
ever, we  would  not  at  all  hurt  their  Avonien  or  children.  Notwilh^tar.ding, 
some  of  them  pressed  out  at  a  private  door,  and  escaped,  hut  witii  some 
woun«!«.  At  length  |>erceivinff  our  prij.ci|tl  ci  (Is,  tl'<*v  told  us  Coubaiant 
was  returned  [home]  with  itll  his  train,  and  that  Tisqvanium  was  yet  living, 
an<l  in  the  town ;  [then]  oiieriiig  scjiie  tobacco,  [and]  other,  such  as  they 
htd  to  eat." 

In  this  hurley  hurley,  (as  they  call  it,)  two  guns  were  fired  "at  random," 
to  the  <:reat  terror  of  nil  but  Squanio  and  Tokamaliamon,  "  who,  though  they 
knew  rot  our  end  in  coming,  yet  assured  the  in  [so  fii^hlened]  of  our  lionesty, 
[and]  that  wo  would  i:Ot  hurt  then  ."  The  li-dian  bo\s,  seeing  the  squaws 
proifcted,  cried  out,  A^eensqttaes !  JVeensquaes !  that  is,  /  am  a  squaw !  I  am  a 
iqvaw!  and  the  women  tried  to  scnu'n  themselves  in  Ilobomok^s  presencCj 
fvniiirding  him  that  he  was  their  Iriei.d. 

This  attack  upon  a  defenceless  I  ci  se  wcs  rrrde  tt  n:i(!i:if  ht,  ni  d  must 
have  b«?eu  tcriihle,  in  an  ii  cci  ceivi.1  le  dcj.rce,  lo  its  ii  ni.t(s,  (sptchlly  tho 
sound  of  the  English  guis,  which  lew,  if  Lny  olllu  n?,  1  rd  ever  heiird  iM.'fbre, 
The  relator  proceeds:  "But  to  be  short,  we  kr|  t  them  we  1  cd,  ;ind  mudo 
them  make  a  fire  that  Ave  might  see  to  starch  the  house;  in  the  meantime, 

*  Cn''lf>tanif  Coubaiant f  and  ConbUanl,  were  ways  of  wriiing  iiU  ua.no  aUo.  b^'  h\i  cod 
icmpttrnries. 
t  Teu,  saya  the  Relalioa. 
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Hohhamok^t  on  the  top  of  the  house,  and  called  TKsquantum  and  TokamO' 
hamonJ"  They  soon  came,  with  some  others  with  theni,  some  armed  and 
others  naked.  The  English  took  away  t}ie  bows  and  arrows  from  those  that 
were  armed,  but  promised  to  return  tliem  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  which  they 
probably  did. 

They  kept  possession  of  the  captured  wigwam  until  daylight,  when  they 
re'^ased  their  prisoners,  and  marched  into  the  town  (as  they  call  it)  of  the 
Namaskets.  Here,  it  appears,  Squanto  had  a  house,  to  which  they  went,  and 
t  K>k  breakfast,  and  held  a  court  ai'terward,  Irom  which  tliey  issued  forth  the 
following  decree  against  Caunbitant : — 

"  Thither  came  all  whose  hearts  were  upright  towards  us,  but  all  Couba- 
tanfs  faction  were  fled  away.  There  in  the  midst  of  them  we  manifested 
again  our  intendment,  assuring  thorn,  that,  although  Coubttant  had  now 
esca])ed  us,  yet  there  was  no  place  should  secure  him  and  his  from  us,  if  he 
continued  his  threatening  us,  and  provoking  others  against  us,  who  had 
kindly  entertained  him,  and  never  intended  evil  towards  him  till  he  now  so 
justly  deserved  it  Moreover,  i^Massasoyt  did  not  return  in  safety  from  Nar- 
rohiggansct,  or  if  hereafter  he  should  make  any  insurrection  against  him,  or 
offbr  violence  to  Tisquardunv,  Hobomok,  or  any  of  MassasoyCa  subjects,  we 
would  revenge  it  u[)on  him,  to  the  overthrow  of  him  and  his.    As  for  those 

Sk^ho]  were  wounded,  [how  many  is  not  mentioned,]  we  wcr6  sorry  for  it, 
ougti  themselves  prot;ured  it  in  not  staying  in  the  house  at  our  command : 
yet,  if  they  would  return  home  with  us,  our  surgeon  should  heal  them.  At 
this  offer  one  man  and  a  woman  that  were  wounded  went  home  with  us, 
TSsqvantum  and  many  other  known  friends  accompanying  us,  and  ofl^ering 
all  help  that  might  be  by  carriage  of  any  thing  we  had  to  ease  us.  So  that 
by  Grod's  good  providence  we  safely  returned  home  tlie  morrow  night  after 
we  set  forth."  * 

Notwithstanding  these  rough  passages,  Caunbitard  became  in  appearance 
reconciled  to  the  English,  and  on  the  13th  Sept  following  (1621)  went  to 
Plimoutli  and  signed  a  treaty  of  amity.  It  was  through  the  intercession  of 
Massasoit  that  he  became  again  reconciled,  but  the  English  always  doubted 
his  sincerity,  as  most  probably  they  had  reason  to.  The  treaty  or  submission 
was  in  these  words : — 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  we  whose  names  are  underwritten, 
do  acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  the  royal  subjects  of  King  James,  king  of 
Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  dclender  of  the  faith,  &c.  In  witness 
whereof,  and  as  a  testimonial  of  t)ie  same,  we  have  subscribed  our  names,  or 
marks,  as  Iblloweth : — 

OHQUAMEnUO,  NaTTAWAHUNT,  QuAnAQUlWA, 

Cawnacome,  Caunbatant,  Hdttmoidew, 

Obbatinnua,  Chikkatabak,  Apannow." 

Of  some  of  these  sachems  nothing  is  known  beyond  this  transaction,  and 
of  others  very  little. 

Ohhalinua  is  sui)po8ed  to  have  been  sachem  of  Shawmut,  where  Boston 
now  stands. 

Caitmadome  and  Jipannoio  may  be  the  same  before  spoken  of  as  Contconctm 
and  Epanoir,  though  I  am  ratlier  of  opinion  that  Jlpannow  means  Jlspintt  of 
Nauset.f  J^allawahuni  we  shall  again  meet  with,  under  tlie  name  JSTashoonon, 
Coneconam  was  sachrm  oCManomei,  on  Cape  Cod. 

When,  in  the  winter  of  1623,  the  English  traversed  the  countr}'  to  trade 
with  the  Indians  for  com,  they  visited  him  among  other  chiefs ;  who,  they 
say,  "  it  seemed  was  of  good  respect,  and  authority,  amongst  the  Lidians. 
For  whilst  the  povemor  was  there,  within  night,  in  bitter  cold  weather,  came 
two  men  from  Manamoyck,  before  spoken  of,  and  having  set  aside  their  bows 

•  From  Moiirl,  ut  supra^  and  Kig^ned  only  with  the  capilal  Ictlcr  A,  which  is  sup|w»cd  (o 
stand  for  Isaac  AlUrton,  who  arcompanied  S^tandUh  perhaps.  From  the  use  of  Uie  prououa 
iu  the  (ir^t  |>crMm,  the  writer,  whoever  he  was.  must  oavc  beeu  preseut 

\  See  chapter  i.  of  b.  iL 
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and  quivera,  according  to  their  manner,  sat  down  by  the  fire,  and  took  a  pipe 
of  tobacco,  not  using  any  words  in  that  time,  nor  any  other  to  them,  but  all 
remained  sileut,  expecting  when  they  would  speak.  At  length  they  looked 
toward  Canacum ;  and  one  of  them  made  a  short  speech,  and  delivered  a 
present  to  him,  from  his  sachim,  which  was  a  basket  of  tobacco,  and  many 
beads,  which  the  other  received  thankfully.  After  which  he  made  a  long 
speech  to  him,"  tlie  meaning  of  which  Hobomok  said  was,  that  two  of  their 
men  fell  out  in  a  game,  ^  for  they  use  gaming  as  much  as  any  where,  and 
will  play  away  all,  even  their  skin  from  their  backs,  yea  their  wive's  skins 
also,"  and  one  killed  the  other.  That  the  murderer  was  a  powow,  ^  one  of 
special  note  amongst  them,"  and  one  whom  they  did  not  like  to  part  with ; 
yet  they  were  threatened  with  war,  if  they  did  not  kill  the  murderer.  That, 
therefore,  their  sachem  deferred  acting  until  the  advice  of  Coneconam  was 
first  obtained. 

After  consulting  with  this  chief^  and  some  of  his  head  men,  these  messen- 
gers desired  Hobomok^s  judgment  upon  the  matter.  Witli  some  deference 
be  replied,  that  *^  he  thought  it  was  better  that  one  should  die  than  many, 
since  he  had  deserved  it ; "  ^  whereupon  he  passed  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  him." 

We  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice  this  chief,  at  whose  house  the  first 
act  of  a  tragic  scene  was  acted,  which  in  its  course  brought  ruin  upon  its 
projectors. 

When  Mr.  Edward  Window  and  Mr.  John  Hamden  went  to  visit  MassasoU 
in  his  sickness,  in  1623,  they  heard  by  some  Indians,  when  near  Caunbitanf$ 
residence,  that  Mastasoit  was  really  dead :  they,  therefore,  though  with  much 
hesitation,  ventured  to  his  house,  hoping  they  might  treat  with  him,  he  being 
then  thought  the  successor  of  MasaasoiL  But  he  was  not  at  home.  The 
squaw  sachem,  his  wife,  treated  them  with  areat  kindness,  and  learning  here 
that  Mas9a9oii  was  still  alive,  they  made  all  haste  to  Pokanoket  When  they 
returned,  they  staid  all  ni^ht  vnth  Caunbikmty  at  his  house,  who  accompanied 
them  there  from  MasfOMifs, 

Mr.  Wimiow  gives  the  account  in  these  words : — ^  That  night,  through  the 
earnest  reqnuest  of  Cfmbalantt  who,  till  now,  remained  at  Sowaams,  or 
Puckanokick,  we  lodged  with  liini  at  MattapuysL  By  the  way,  I  had  much 
conference  with  him,  so  likewise  at  his  house,  he  being  a  notable  politician, 
yet  full  of  merry  jests  and  squibs,  and  never  better  pleased  than  when  the 
like  are  returned  airain  upon  him.  Amon«rst  other  things  he  asked  nie,  if  in 
case  kt  were  thus  dangerously  sick,  as  MassasoU  had  been,  and  should  send 
word  thereof  to  Patuxet,  for  maskiestj*  [that  is,  phynic,]  wliethcr  tlieir  niaster 
governor  Avould  send  it;  and  if  he  would,  whether  1  would  ronie  therewith 
to  him.  To  both  which  1  answered,  yea  ;  thereat  lie  gave  inc  many  joyfid 
thanks."  He  then  expressed  liis  sur|)rise  tliat  two  Englishmen  should  ad- 
venture so  far  alone  into  their  countr}',  and  askod  thcni  it'  they  were  not 
afraid.  Mr.  Winslow  said,  "where  was  true  love,  there  wns  no  fear."  "But," 
said  Caunbitani,  ^  if  your  love  be  such,  and  it  bririfr  forth  such  fruits,  how  covielh 
ii  to  pass,  that  when  we  come  to  Patuxet,  you  stand  upon  xjour  pruard,  toith  the 
mmiih  of  your  pieces  presented  totcards  its?"  Mr.  Winslow  told  hiiu  that  was  a 
mark  of  respect,  and  that  they  received  their  hcst  friends  in  that  manner; 
but  to  this  he  shook  his  head,  and  answered,  that  he  did  not  like  such  salu- 
tations. I 

Wlien  Caunbitant  saw  his  visiters  crave  a  IdcFsing  before  eating,  and 
return  thanks  afterwards,  he  desired  to  know  wlu;t  it  neant.  "llorcnpon  1 
took  occasion  (says  our  author)  to  tell  them  of  (Jod's  works  of  creation  and 
presen-ation,  of  the  laws  and  ordinances,  CFpocinlly  of  the  ten  command- 
ments." They  found  no  particidar  fault  with  the  comnmiidments,  except 
the  seventh,  but  said  there  were  many  inconvcriicncrs  in  tluit  a  man  should 
be  tied  to  one  woman.     AI)out  which  they  reasoned  a  good  while. 

When  Mr.  fVinslow  explained  the  gomlness  of  (Jod  in  bestowing  on  them 
all  their  comforts,  and  that  for  this  reason  they  thanked  anil  hlessed  liiini 


•  fn  Willams's  Key.  Maskit  is  lrnn«li«to(l.  '*  (Jivp  mo  some  physic." 
t  Goud  News  from  N.  Euglaud,  CoU.  Mast.  Hist.  iioc. 
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**this  aJl  of  them  concluded  to  be  very  well;  and  said  they  believed  almost 
all  the  same  tilings,  and  that  tiie  same  power  that  we  call  God  they  called 
Kichtarir  "  Here  we  remained  only  that  night,  but  never  had  better  enter- 
tainment amongst  any  of  them." 

What  became  of  this  chief  is  unknown.  His  name  appearing  no  more  in 
our  records,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  he  either  fled  his  country  on  tho  mur- 
der of  ffitiuwamtt,  Peksuotj  and  others,  or  that  he  died  about  that  time. 

WiTTUWAMET  was  a  Massachusetts  chiefj  as  was  his  companion  Peksuotj 
but  their  particular  residence  lias  not  been  assigned.  Ifiitutvamet  was  a  des- 
perate and  bold  fellow,  and,  like  most  otiier  warriors,  delighted  in  shedding 
the  blood  of  his  enemies.  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  became  exasper- 
ated against  the  Englifih  from  the  many  abuses  some  of  them  liad  practised 
upon  his  couutr}'men.  This  Avill  account,  perhaps,  (or  all  the  severity  and 
malignity  portrayed  by  the  forelathers  in  his  character.  He  wns  one  of  those, 
they  say,  who  murdered  son:e  of  the  crow  of  the  French  ship,  cast  away 
upon  Cape  Cod,  as  we  have  beibre  mentioned. 

That  htttutoamdy  Peksnoi,  and  some  other  chiefs,  intended  to  have  freed 
their  country  of  intruders  in  the  year  1()S3,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  in  re- 
lating the  rise,  progress  and  termination  of  their  league  to  efl^ect  this  object, 
we  shall,  to  avoid  the  charge  of  partiality,  adhere  closely  to  the  record. 

We  have  before,  in  speaking  of  Caunecumy  or  Coneconam,  mentioned  the 
voyage  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth  to  that  sachem's  country  to  trade  lor 
corn ;  that  was  in  January,  1623.  Not  beuig  able  to  bring  away  all  he  ob- 
tained. Captain  Miles  Siandish  was  sent  the  next  month  to  take  it  to  Plimoutb, 
also  to  purchase  more  at  the  same  place,  but  he  did  not  meet  witli  very  good 
reception,  which  led  him  to  apprehend  there  was  mischief  at  hand.  And 
immediately  after,  while  at  Coneconam^s  house  with  two  or  three  of  his  com- 
pany, "  in  came  two  of  the  Massachusetts  men.  The  chief  of  them  was 
called  }VittuxDamat^  a  notable  insulting  villain,  one  who  had  formerly  imbrued 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  English  and  French,  and  had  oft  boasted  of  bis 
own  valor,  and  derided  their  weakness,  especially  because,  as  he  said,  they 
died  crying,  making  sour  faces,  more  like  children  than  men.  This  villain 
took  a  dagger  from  about  his  neck,  which  he  had  gotten  of  Master  HegUnCi 
peof)le,  and  presented  it  to  the  sachem,  [Coneconajti,]  and  after  made  a  long 
6|)eecli  in  an  audacious  manner,  framing  it  in  such  sort  as  the  captain,  thouch 
he  I)e  the  best  linguist  among  us,  could  not  gather  any  thing  from  it  Tne 
end  of  it  was  afterwards  discovered  to  be  as  Ibllowetb.  The  Massachu- 
seucks  formerly  concluded  to  ruinate  Mr.  Wtsion^s  colony;  and  thought 
themselves,  heing  about  30  or  40  men,  strong  enough  to  execute  the  same: 
yet  they  <lurst  not  attempt  it,  till  such  time  as  they  had  gathered  more 
strength  to  themselves,  to  make  their  party  good  against  us  at  Plimouth; 
€on«^lu(ling  that  if  wc  remained,  though  they  had  no  other  arguments  to  use 
against  us,  yet  we  would  never  leave  the  death  of  our  countrymen  i:nre- 
Venge<l ;  and  therefore  their  safety  could  not  be  without  the  overtl»row  of 
both  {ilantations.  To  this  end  they  had  formerly  solicited  this  sacl.cm,  as 
also  the  other,  called  lanougk,  ai:d  many  others,  to  assist  them ;  and  now 
again  came  to  prosecute  the  same ;  and  since  there  was  so  fair  an  ofpoiUi- 
nity  ofTcred  by  the  captain's  presence,  they  thought  best  to  make  sure  of  him 
and  his  company." 

Coneconam,  after  this  speech,  treated  Standish  with  neplect,  and  was  very 
partiiJ  to  fVitiutoamelf  which  much  increased  ll;e  jealousy  of  the  lormer. 
These  Indians  meantime  contrived  to  kill  Standish,  having  employed  a  "lusty 
Indian  of  Paomet"to  execute  the  plan.  The  weather  was  severely  cold, 
an<l  Standish  lodged  on  shore  at  night,  and  this  was  the  time  he  was  to  have 
been  killed.  Hut  the  extreme  coIcQiess  of  ilic  night  kept  him  from  sleeping, 
and  thus  he  avoided  assassination. 

We  lave  had  occasion,  in  tlie  life  ofMassasoit,  to  mention  that  th^it  chief 
had  been  yulieited  to  euf'agc  in  this  confederacy,  and  of  his  charf  ing  Hohomck 
to  Warn  the  Ki'f  lish  of  it.  The  peo|  le  of  the  |lcccs  rrn  rd  at  tl  Lt  tin  e  by 
Massasoit^  as  in  tjje  plot,  were  Naiset,  Pi  on.et.  Si  cconet,  MuttcclJcht,  Mnro- 
met,  A;  r-wny  wjun,  aid  the  Islti  d  of  Ca|  awtek.  "Tl.eieioie,  (sfi}s  Mr. 
Winslow  in  his  Rclatiou,)  as  we  reapcotcd  tiie  lives  of  our  couutr}  men  and 
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our  own  safety,  he  advised  us  to  kill  the  men  of  Massachuset,  who  were  the 
authors  of  this  intended  mischief  And  whereas  we  were  wont  to  say,  we 
would  not  strike  a  stroke  till  they  first  began,  If)  said  he,  [Masstuoit  to 
Hobomok,]  upon  this  intelligence,  they  make  that  answer,  tell  them,  when 
their  countrymen  at  Wichasuscusset  are  killed,  they  not  being  able  to  defend 
themselves,  that  then  it  will  be-  too  late  to  recover  their  lives,"  and  it  would 
be  with  difficulty  that  they  preserved  tlieir  own ;  **  and  therefore  he  coun- 
selled, without  delay,  to  take  away  the  principals,  and  then  the  plot  would 
cease." 

Meanwhile  WtstoiCa  men  had  fallen  into  a  miserable  and  wretched  condi- 
tion ;  some,  to  procure  a  daily  sustenance,  became  servants  to  the  Indians, 
**  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  &c.,  and  all  for  a  meal's  meat"  Those 
who  were  thus  degraded,  were,  of  course,  bnly  a  few  who  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  riot  and  dissipation,  but  whose  conduct  had  affected  the  well 
bein^  of  the  whole,  notwithstanding.  Some  of  these  wretches,  in  their  ex- 
tremities, had  stolen  corn  fVom  the  Indians,  on  whose  complaint  they  had 
been  put  in  the  stocks  and  whi[)ped.  This  not  giving  tlie  Indians  satisfac- 
tion, one  was  hanged.    This  was  in  February,  1023. 

About  this  capital  punishment  nmch  has  been  written ;  some  doubting  the 
fact  that  any  one  was  hanged,  others  tliat  it  was  the  real  offender,  &c.  But 
in  our  opinion  the  facts  are  incontestable  that  one  was  hanged ;  but  whether 
the  one  really  guilty  or  not,  is  not  quite  so  easily  settled.  The  fact  that  one 
was  hanged  for  another  appears  to  have  been  of  common  notoriety,  both  in 
Old  and  New  England,  from  shortly  after  the  afiTair  until  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.* 

Mr.  HMnnrd}  has  this  passage  upon  the  affair: — ** Certain  it  is,  they  [the 
Indians]  were  so  provoked  with  their  filching  and  stealing,  that  they  threat- 
ened them,  as  the  Philistines  did  SamsorCa  father-in-law,  after  the  loss  of  their 
com ;  insomuch  that  the  company,  as  some  report,  pretended,  in  way  of  satis- 
fiiction,  to  punish  him  that  did  the  theft,  but,  in  his  Rtead,  hanged  a  poor,  de- 
crepit old  man,  that  was  unserviceable  to  the  company,  [an  old  bed-rid 
weaver^]  and  burdensome  to  keep  alive,  which  was  the  ground  of  the  story 
with  which  the  merry  gentleman,  that  wTOte  the  poem  ciuled  Hudibras,  did, 
ID  his  poetical  fancy,*make  so  much  sport"  And  from  the  same  author  it  ap- 
pears that  the  circumstance  was  well  known  at  Plimouth,  but  they  pretended 
mat  the  right  iierson  was  hanged,  or,  in  our  authors  own  words,  **as  if  the 
person  hanged  was  really  guilty  of  stealing,  as  may  be  were  many  of  the  rest, 
and  if  they  were  driven  by  necessity  to  content  tiie  Indians,  at  tliat  time,  to 
do  justice,  there  being  some  of  Mr.  ^VestorCs  company  living,  it  is  possible  it 
might  be  executed  not  on  liim  that  most  doser\'ed,  but  on  him  that  could  be 
best  spared,  or  who  was  not  like  to  live  long  if  he  had  l>eeii  let  alone." 

It  will  now  be  expected  that  we  produce  the  passage  of  Hudibras.  Here 
it  is: — 


"  Tbouc^  nice  and  dark  the  fK)int  appear, 
(Quoth  Kalph,)  it  may  hold  up,  aiid  clear. 
That  SinnerM  may  supply  the  place 
OfMifleriiig  Saints,  h  a  plain  Case. 
Justice  gives  Sentence,  many  limes, 
On  one  Man  for  another's  crimes. 
Our  Brethren  of  New  Engpland  use 
Choice  Malefactors  to  excuse. 
A»ii  han»;  the  Guiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  Churches  have  less  need : 
As  latel  V  't  happened  :  In  a  town 
There  \ivet\  a  Cobbler,  an»I  but  one, 
That  out  of  r>oclrine  could  cut  Use, 
And  mend  Men's  Lives,  as  well  as  Shoes. 
This  precious  Brother  having  slain, 
lo  times  of  Peare,  an  Indian, 
(Not  out  of  Malice,  but  mere  Zeal, 
Because  he  was  an  infidel,) 


The  mighty  Tottipottymoy, 
Sent  lo  our  Elders  an  Eiwoy^ 
("omplaining  sorely  of  the  Breach 
Of  League,  lield  forth  by  Brother  Patchf 
Agninsl  the  Articles  in  force. 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  our«, 
For  which  he  craved  iho  Saints  to  render 
Into  his  Hands,  or  han^  tli'  Offender: 
But  they,  maturely  havnig  weighed, 
Thev  had  no  more  but  him  o'  th'  Trade, 
(A  Man  thai  served  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  Teach  and  Cobble,) 
Resolved  to  spare  him  ;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Iloghan  Moghfran,  too, 
Impartial  Justice,  in  his  stead,  did 
Hang  an  old  Weaver  that  was  Bed-rid. 
Then  wherefore  may  not  you  he  skiop'd, 
And  in  your  Room  another  Whipp'd  t  " 


*  See  Col.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  148.  and  b.  i.  chap.  iii.  ante. 
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The  following  note  was  early  printed  to  this  passage : — **  The  history  of 
the  cobbler  had  been  attested  by  persons  of  good  credit,  who  were  upon  the 
place  when  it  was  done.**  Mr.  Butler  wrote  this  part  of  his  lliidibras 
before  1603. 

Thomas  Morton^  who  was  one  of  the  company,  though  perhaps  absent  at 
the  time,  pretends  that  there  was  no  plot  of  the  Indians,  and  insinuates  tliat 
the  Plimoutheans  caused  ail  the  trouble,  and  that  their  rashness  caused  the 
Indians  to  massacre  some  of  their  men,  as  we  shall  presently  relate  i'romjBL 
book  which  Mr.  Motion  published.* 

"  Master  WtstoiCa  plantation  being  settled  at  Wessaguscus,  his  servants, 
many  of  them  luzy  persons,  Uiat  would  use  no  endeavor  to  take  the  benefit 
of  tljc  country,  some  of  them  fell  sick  and  died. 

"  One  amongst  the  rest,  an  able-bodied  man,  that  ranged  the  woods,  to  see 
what  it  would  afford,  lighted  by  accident  on  an  Indian  barn,  and  from  tlience 
did  take  a  cap  full  of  corn.  The  salvage  owner  of  it,  finding  by  the  loot 
[track]  some  English  had  been  there,  came  to  tlie  plantation,  and  made  com- 
plaint ailer  this  manner.  The  chief  commander  of  tlie  company,  on  tliis 
occasion,  called  a  Parliament  of  all  his  people,  but  those  that  wore  sick  and 
ill  at  ease.f  And  Vvisely  now  they  must  consult,  upon  this  huge  complaint, 
that  a  privy  [paltry]  knife  or  string  of  beads  would  well  enough  have  quali- 
fied: And  Edward  lohnson  was  a  special  judge  of  this  business.  The  fact 
was  there  in  repetition,  construction  made,  that  it  was  fcUony,  and  by  the 
laws  of  England  punished  with  death,  and  this  in  execution  nmst  be  put  for 
an  example,  and  likewise  to  appease  the  salvage ;  when  straightways  one 
arose,  moved  as  it  were  with  some  compassion,  and  said  he  could  not  well 
ffainsay  tlie  former  sentence ;  yet  he  had  conceived,  within  the  compass  of 
Els  brain,  an  embrio,  that  was  of  special  consecjuence  to  be  delivered,  and 
cherished,  he  said ;  that  it  would  most  aptly  sei-ve  to  pacify  the  salvage's 
complaint,  and  save  the  liie  of  one  that  might  (if  need  should  be)  stand  them 
in  some  good  stead ;  being  young  and  strung,  fit  for  resistance  against  an 
enemy,  which  might  come  unex|)ectedly,  lor  any  thing  they  knew. 

"The  oration  made  was  liked  of  ever\'  one,  and  he  intreated  to  show  the 
means  how  this  may  be  performed.  Says  he,  you  all  agree  that  one  must 
die,  and  one  shall  die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  ofi)  and  put 
upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent,  a  sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ; 
such  is  the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must  Put  the  young 
man's  clothes  on  tliis  man,  and  let  the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's 
stead.  Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more.  And  this  had  like  to  have 
proved  their  final  sentence ;  and  being  there  confirmed  by  act  of  Parliament 
to  af\er  ages  for  a  f>recedent  But  tiiat  one,  with  a  ravenous  voice,  be^un  to 
croak  and  bellow  lor  revenge,  and  put  by  that  conclusive  motion  ;  alleging 
such  deceits  might  be  a  means  hereafler  to  exasperate  the  minds  of  the  com- 
plaining salvages,  and  that,  by  his  death,  the  salvages  siiould  see  their  zeal 
to  justice,  and,  tiiereforc,  he  should  die.  This  was  concluded  ;  yet,  never- 
tlieless,  a  scruple  was  made ;  now  to  countermand  this  act  did  represent 
itself  unto  their  minds,  wluch  was  how  they  should  do  to  get  the  man's  goo<l 
will :  this  was  indeed  a  special  obstacle :  lor  witliout  that  (they  all  agreed)  it 
would  be  dangerous,  for  any  man  to  attempt  the  execution  of  it,  lest  mis- 
chief should  befall  them  every  man.  lie  was  a  person  that,  hi  his  wrath, 
did  seem  to  he  a  second  Sampson,  able  to  beat  out  their  brains  with  the  jaw- 
bone of  an  ass:  therefore  they  called  the  man,  and  by  persuasion  got  him 
fast  bound  in  jest,  and  then  hanged  him  up  hard  by  in  good  earnest,  who 
with  a  weapon,  and  at  liberty,  would  have  put  all  these  wise  judges  of  this 
Parliament  to  a  pittiful  turn  plus,  (as  it  hath  l)eeu  credibly  reported,)  and 
made  the  chief  judge  of  them  all  buckle  to  him." 

This  is  an  entire  chapter  of  the  New  Canaan,  which,  on  account  of  its 
great  rarity,  we  have  given  in  full.  In  his  next  ciiapter  Mr.  Morton  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  circumstances  of  the  "  massacre  "  of  WiUuwamd,  Peksuot,  and 
otlier  Massachusetts  Indians,  and  the  consequences  of  it.     But  we  shall  now 


*  Eotitlcd  New  English  Canaan,  4to.  Ainstcniam,  1G37. 

t  Agaiiut  Ibis  seoteuee,  in  the  mar^n,  is—"  A  poor  comp'ainf 
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draw  from  the  Plimouth  historiaD,  and  afterwards  use  MorUm*$  chapter  as 
wc  fiDd  occasioD. 

Mr.  Window  says  that  Mr.  WesUnCs  men  **  knew  not  of  this  conspiracy  of 
the  bidians  before  his  [John  Sanders,  their  *  overseer ']  going ;  neither  was  it 
known  to  any  of  us  till  our  return  from  Sowaams,  or  Puckanokick :  at  which 
time  also  another  sachim,  called  Wassapinttcatf  brother  to  Obtakiest,  the 
saciiim  of  the  Massachusets,  who  had  formerly  smarted  for  partaking  with 
Conbalantj  and  fearing  the  like  again,  to  purge  himself^  revealed  the  same 
thing,"  [as  Mcasasoit  had  done.] 

It  was  now  the  23d  March,  1G23,  "a  yearly  court  day"  at  Plimouth,  on 
which  .war  was  proclaimed,  *<  in  public  court,"  against  the  Massachusetts 
Indians.  ^  We  came  to  this  conclusion,  (says  Window,)  that  Captain  Standisk 
ahould  take  so  many  men,  as  he  thought  sufficient  to  make  his  party  good 
against  all  the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay ;  and  as  because,  as  all 
men  know  that  have  to  do  with  them  in  that  kind,'  it  is  unpossiblc  to  deal 
with  them  upon  open  defiance,  but  to  take  them  in  such  traps  as  they  lay 
for  others :  therefore  he  should  pretend  trade  as  at  other  times :  but  first  ro 
to  the  English,  [at  Wessaguscus,]  and  acquaint  them  with  the  plot,  and  the 
end  of  their  own  coming,  that,  comparing  it  with  their  own  carriages 
towards  them,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  certain^  of  it,  and  more  ntly 
take  opportunity  to   revenge   the   same:   but    should  fbrl>are,  if  it  were 

Kssible,  till  such  time  ns  he  could  make  sure  Wittmcamat,  that  bloody  and 
Id  villain  before  spoken  of;  whose  head  he  had  order  to  bring  with  him, 
that  he  might  be  a  warning  and  terror  to  all  that  disposition." 

We  will  now  hear  a  word  of  what  Mr.  Morion  has  to  say  upon  this  trans- 
action. **•  After  the  end  of  that  Parliament,  [which  ended  in  the  hanging 
of  one,*]  some  of  the  plantation  there,  about  three  jjersons,  went  to  live 
with  Chicataioback  and  his  company,  and  had  very  good  quarter,  for  all  the 
former  quarrel  with  the  Plimouth  planters.f  They  are  not  like  Will  Somr 
men,  {  to  take  one  for  another.  There  they  purposed  to  stay  until  Master 
WedofCi  arri%'al:  but  the  Plimouth  men  intendmg  no  ffood  to  him,  (as 
appeared  by  the  consequence,)  came  in  the  metm  time  to  Wessaguscus,  and 
there  pretended  to  feast  the  salvages  of  those  i)arts,  bringing  with  them 
pcnrk,  and  things  for  the  purpose,  which  they  set  before  the  salvages.  They 
eat  thereof  nvithout  suspicion  of  ony  mischief,  [and]  who  were  taken  upon 
a  watchword  given,  and  with  their  own  knives  (hanging  about  their  necks) 
were,  by  the  Pliniontli  planters,  stabbed  and  slain.  One  of  which  was 
hanired  np  there,  after  the  slaufrhter."§  When  this  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  ChikalaubuCs  people,  they  murdered  the  three  English  who  had  taken  up 
their  residence  with  them,  as  they  lay  asleep,  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
their  countr>nien.|| 

Al^er  Standisk  was  ready  to  proceed  against  WittvwameU  but  before  he 
set  out,  one  arrived  Irom  Wessaguscus  almost  faniished,1[  and  gave  the 
peoj-le  of  Pliniourli  a  lamentable  account  of  the  situation  of  his  fellows; 
that  not  the  least  of  their  calamities  was  their  being  insulted  by  the  Indians, 
** whose  lx)ldness  increased  abundantly;  insomuch  as  the  victuals  they  got, 

*  A*  m^ntionod  in  our  la«?l  extract  from  this  author. 

t  Rrferrln^.  it  is  snpposoii,  to  tlie  quarrel  with  Cannbitant. 

X  The  per<on  who  |iroposc(l  hanging'  a  sick  man  instead  of  the  real  oflendcr. 

A  NVw  Knghsih  Canaan,  111.  I|  Ibid. 

*'  His  name  was  Phinrhag  Prnt.  An  Indian  followed  him  to  kill  him.  but,  by  losing  the 
direct  path,  the  Indian  missed  him.  In  lfir)2,  the  general  court  of  M:issachus<Mts,  in  answer 
to  a  |>  lit  Ion  of  Plunrhn»  Prat,  then  of  Charlesiown.  which  wa««  accnmpaned  "  with  a  nar- 
nitV4>  of  the  straights  and  hardship's  that  the  first  planters  of  this  colony  underwent  in  ilieir 
etidea\ors  to  plant  themselves  at  Plimouth.  and  .Hince.  whereof  he  was  one.  the  court  judgeth 
it  meet  to  graul  him  300  acres  of  laud,  where  it  is  to  be  had,  not  hindering  a  pljuiiatiou." 
MS.  ommttr  Ih^  files  in  our  stafe-hoiis^. 

I  have  not  f»e'en  able  to  discover  the  narrative  of  Prat,  aAer  long  search.  Mr.  Hubbard 
proba'lv  o<e<l  it  in  compiling  his  Hist   of  New  England. 

At  the  court  .3  Mav,  IfiHo.  land  was  ordered  to  be  laid  out  for  Prat,  "in  ihe  wilderness  on 
the  *»asi  .if  ilw^  Mcr.-in^ark  R^-er,  near  the  upper  end  of  Nacook  Brw>k,  on  the  south-east  of  it." 
Votiri  Fit  fit,  i/t  supra. 

Praf  married,  iji  Plimoath,  a  datightcr  of  CtUJibert  CtUltbertson,  Id  1C30.  Sec  2  Col.  IlitL 
See.  vih  122. 
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they  [the  Indians]  would  take  it  out  of  tlieir  pots,  and  eat  [it]  before  their 
faces/*  and  that  if  they  tried  to  prevent  them,  they  would  hold  a  knife  at 
their  breasts :  and  to  satisfy  them,  they  had  hanged  one  of  their  company : 
"That  they  had  sold  their  clothes  for  com,  and  were  ready  to  star\'e  both 
with  cold  and  hunger  also,  because  they  could  not  endure  to  get  victuals  by 
reason  of  their  nakedness." 

This  truly  ^vas  a  wretched  picture  of  this  second  colony  of  Massachusetts, 
the  knowledge  of  which  (says  Winslow)  "  cave  us  good  encouragement  to 
proceed  in  our  intendments."  Accordingly,  the  next  day,  Standish,  with 
Hohomok  and  eight  Englishmen,  set  out  upon  the  expedition.  His  taking  so 
few  men  shows  how  a  few  English  guns  were  yet  feared  by  the  Indians. 
Nevertheless,  the  historians  would  have  us  understand  that  Standish  would 
take  no  more,  because  he  would  not  have  the  Indians  mistrust  that  he  came 
to  figl)t  them ;  and  they  would  insinuate  that  it  was  owing  to  his  great  vaJor. 

When  Standish  arrived  at  Wessaguscus,  he  found  the  people  scattered 
about,  apprehending  no  danger  whatever,  engaged  in  their  ordinary  aflairs. 
When  he  told  them  of  the  danger  they  were  in  from  tlie  Indians,  they  said 
**  they  feared  not  the  Indians,  but  lived,  and  suffered  them  to  lodge  with 
them,  not  having  sword  or  ^un,  or  needing  the  same."  Stnndish  now  in- 
formed them  of  the  plot,  which  was  the  first  intimation,  it  appears,  tliey  had 
of  it.  He  ordered  them  to  call  in  their  men,  and  enjoined  secrecy  of  his 
intended  massacre.  But  it  seems  from  Winsloxv^s  Relation,  that  the  Indians 
got  word  of  it,  or  mistrusted  his  design ;  probably  some  of  the  Wessagus- 
cus men  warned  them  of  it,  who  did  not  believe  there  was  any  plot 

Meantime,  an  Indian  came  to  trade,  and  afterwards  went  away  in  friend- 
ship. Standish,  more  sagacious  than  the  rest,  said  he  saw  treachei-y  in  his 
eye,  and  suspected  his  end  in  coming  there  was  discovered.  Shortly  after, 
Ptksiiot,  "  who  was  a  paniese,*  being  a  man  of  a  notable  spirit,"  came  to 
Hobomok,  and  told  him.  He  understood  the  captain  teas  come  to  kill  him  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indians  there,  "Tell  him,  (said  Peksuot,)  we  know  it,  but  fear  him 
not,  neither  will  we  shun  him  ;  but  let  him  begin  when  he  dare  [s],  he  will 
not  take  us  unawares." 

The  Indians  now,  as  we  might  expect,  began  to  prepare  to  meet  the 
danger,  and  the  English  say  many  of  them  came  divers  times  into  their 
presence,  and  "would  whet  and  sharpen  the  jjoint  of  their  knives,"  "and 
use  niony  other  insulting  gestures  and  speechrs.  Amongst  the  rcht,  H'ittu- 
xoanud  brag^ged  of  the  excellency  of  his  knife.  On  tin;  end  of  the  handle  there 
was  pictured  a  woman's  face  ;  but,  said  he,  I  have  another  athome,  tchereicithl 
have  killed  both  French  and  English,  and  that  hath  a  man's  face  on  it ;  and  by  and 
by  these  two  mvst  marry,^^  To  this  he  added,  Hinnaim  namen,  uinnaim  mi- 
CHExN,  MATTA  CUTS  :  tliut  Is,  By  and  hj  it  should  see,  and  by  and  btj  it  should  eat, 
but  not  speak.  "Alf«o  Pecksuot,  (couihiiiCB  friw^/otr,)  hc'ing  a  n:an  ol' f.reater 
stature  than  the  captain,  told  him  though  he  were  a  ^jreMt  coptain,yet  he  was 
but  a  little  man  :  and,  said  he,  though  I  be  no  sachem^  yd  I  am  a  man  of  great 
strength  and  courage.  These  things  the  cu])tuin  observe  d,  yet  bare  with  pa- 
tience for  the  j)resent." 

It  will  be  seen,  in  what  we  have  related,  as  well  a«»  what  we  are  about  to 
add,  that  Thomas  Morton's  account,  in  some  of  the  tiiain  facts,  agrees  with 
that  of  Winsloiv.  From  the  latter  it  appears  that  Standish^  aitvr  considerable 
mancDuvering,  could  get  odvantage  over  but  few  of  the  Indians.  At  length, 
having  got  Peksuot  and  Wittutoamjot  "  both  together,  with  another  man,  and 
a  youth  of  some  eighteen  years  of  age,  which  was  brother  to  H'ittuwamatj 
and,  villain  like,  trod  in  his  steps,  daily  putting  many  tricks  u])on  the  weaker 
sort  of  men,  and  having  about  as  many  of  his  own  company  in  a  room  with 
them,  gave  the  word  to  his  men,  and,  tlie  door  being  ihst  shut^l)egan  himself 
with  Pecksuot,  and,  snatching  his  oum  knife  from  his  neck,  though  with  much 

•  "Tlie  Paniesrs  are  men  of  rreat  courage  and  wiscc?onie,  and  to  these  also  ihe  Dcuill 
appcarelli  more  familiarly  than  lo  otliers.  and  ns  wi-c  ronrciiie,  maJiclli  rcucnaiil  wiih  ihom  to 
prcserue  ihem  from  dealn  by  wounds  y^\\\^  arrows,  knives,  lialclicis,  &p."  IVinsloHi's  Rela- 
tion.  In  speaking  of  the  orie;in  of  ca/umet,  Cfutr/froix  a^ays'sotne  Indianit  told  him  Uiat  it 
was  given  oy  the  sun  lo  Poms,  a  naUon  upon  the  Missouri.     Votfoge  dam  PAwteriqttt, 
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8tnigg1iD|F,  and  kSUd  him  {karewUh — the  point  whereof  he  had  made  as  shaip 
as  a  needle,  and  ground  the  back  also  to  an  edge.  WiUmoamid  and  the  other 
man  Iht  rest  kiUea,  and  took  the  yotUhf  wham  the  captain  caused  to  be  hanged.* 

We  could  now  wish  tliis  bloody  tale  were  finished,  but  we  have  promised 
to  keep  close  to  the  record.  Mr.  Wtnsloio  continues,  **^  Bid  U  is  incredibU 
how  many  wounds  these  two  panieses  received  before  they  diedj  not  making  any 
Jearful  noise,  hut  catching  at  their  tceapons,  and  striving  to  the  last. 

^  Hobbamock  stood  by  all  this  time,*  and  meddled  not,  observing  how  our 
men  demeaned  themselves  in  this  action."  A(\er  tlie  affray  was  ended,  he 
said  to  Standishj  *<  Yesterday  Pecksuot  bragged  of  his  own  strength  and 
stature,  said,  though  you  were  a  great  captain,  yet  you  were  but  a  little  man ; 
but  to-day  1  see  you  are  big  enough  to  lay  him  on  tlie  ground." 

SUmdi^  was  now  sent  to  a  company  of  WesUnCs  men,  who  ordered  them 
to  kill  the  Indians  that  were  among  them.  They  killed  turn.  Himself  with 
some  of  his  men  kiUed  aruflher,  at  another  place.  As  they  were  pursuing 
this  business,  intending  to  kill  all  they  could  lay  hands  upon,  "^  through  Uie 
negligence  of  one  man,  an  Indian  escaped,  who  discovered  [disclosed]  and 
crossed  their  proceedings." 

Joined  by  some  of  Mr.  WestoiCs  men,  Standish  discovered  a  few  Tndiansi 
and  pursued  them.  Standish  gained  a  hill  which  the  Indians  also  strove  to 
occupy,  and  who,  afler  shooting  a  few  arrows,  fled.  ^  Whereupon  Hohbo' 
mock  cast  off  his  coat,  and  being  a  known  paniese,  theirs  being  now  killed, 
ebased  them  so  fast,  as  our  people  were  not  able  to  hold  way  with  him.* 
One  who  made  a  stand  to  shoot  Standish  had  his  arm  broken  by  a  shot, 
which  is  all  the  advantage  claimed  by  the  English.  The  Indians  got  into  a 
swamp,  and  afler  some  bravadoing  on  both  sides,  the  parties  separated. 
Afler  assisting  the  settlers  of  Wessaguscus  to  leave  the  place,  the  English 
returned  to  Pli mouth,  taking  along  the  head  of  fVittuwamelt  which  they  set 
op  in  their  fort 

Meanwhile  the  Indian  that  followed  Prai  from  Wessaguscus,  as  he  returned 
from  Manomet,  called  at  Plimouth  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  was  there 
seized  and  put  in  irons.  Being  asked  if  he  knew  the  head  of  Wittuioame^ 
said  he  dio,  and  '^  looked  pitcously"  upon  it  '*Then  he  confessed  the 
plot,"  and  said  his  sachem,  Obtakiest,  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  the  impor- 
tunity- of  all  the  people.  He  denied  any  hand  in  it  himself^  and  begged  his 
life  might  be  spared.  Said  he  was  not  a  Massaclmset,  but  only  resicfed  as  a 
■tranter  among  them.  Hohomok  "  also  gave  a  good  report  of  him,  and  be- 
sought for  him ;  but  was  bril)ed  so  to  do  it"  They  Anally  concluded  to  spare 
him,  **  the  rather,  l>ecause  wo  desired  he  miglit  carry  a  message  to  Obtakiest,^* 
Tlie  message  they  cliar*:od  him  with  was  this«,  that  they  had  never  intended 
to  deal  so  with  him,  mitil  they  were  forced  to  it  by  thoir  trcachen',  and, 
therefore,  ihcy  miirlit  th.ink  thcnisolves  for  their  own  overthrow  ;  and  as  he 
harl  now  began,  if  he  persisted  in  his  course,  **  his  country  should  not  hold 
him:"  that  he  should  forthwith  send  to  Plimouth  "the  three  Englishmen  he 
bad,  and  not  kill  them."t 

The  English  heard  nothing  from  Obtakiest  for  a  long  time ;  at  length  he 
sent  a  woman  to  them,  (probably  no  man  would  venture,)  to  tell  them  he 
was  sorry  that  the  English  were  killed,  before  he  heard  from  them,  also 
that  he  wished  for  pe.ice,  but  none  of  his  men  durst  come  to  treat  aboiU  it 
The  English  learned  from  this  woman,  that  he  was  in  great  consternation, 
*  having  forsaken  his  dwelling,  and  daily  removed  from  place  to  place,  ex- 
pecting when  we  would  take  further  vengeance  on  him."  The  ten*or  was 
now  general  among  them,  and  many,  as  we  have  elsewhc^re  said,  died  throue^h 
fear  and  want    To  this  dismal  narrative  Mr.  IVinslow  adds,   "  And  certainly 

•  This,  wc  suppove,  is  the  afTair  lo  which  Presi<lenl  Allen  alluHcs,  in  his  Ajnericaii  Biog- 
raphy, ('i*!  eri.)  when  he  says,  "he  [ Hohomok]  fmifrht  brarely  by  his  \StandislC s]  side,  m 
16i5."  If  standing  and  looking  on  be  fi«jhtiug,  Uien  did  Ilobomok  jight  bravely  on  this 
oeca'tion. 

f  Mortem^  in  his  New  Canaan.  Ill,  says,  these  three  men  went  to  reside  with  Cliikataubui ; 
beiwe  Morton  very  rca.sonat>ly  8iig«^ts,  (hat  if  the  Piimouth  people  intended  (be  men  of 
Wev«agusruH  any  good,  why  did  they  not  first  see  that  all  of  them  were  out  of  danger,  beforo 
oegiiniiig  war  f 
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it  is  strange  to  hear  how  many  of  late  have,  and  still  daily  die  amoDgsl 
theni ;  neither  is  there  any  likelihood  it  will  easily  cease  ;  because  through 
fear  they  set  little  or  no  corn,  which  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  without  which 
they  cannot  long  preserve  health  and  strength." 

These  affairs  call  for  no  conuncntary,  that  must  accompany  every  mind 
through  every  step  of  the  relation.  It  would  be  weakness,  as  appears  to  UB, 
to  attempt  a  vindication  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  English.  Amid  their 
sufferings,  some  poor  Lidians  resolved  to  attempt  to  appease  the  wrath  of 
tlie  English  governor  by  presents.  Four  set  out  by  water  in  a  boat  for 
PlimouUi,  but  by  accident  were  overset,  and  three  oi  them  were  drowTied ; 
the  other  returned  back. 

When  Mr.  RobinsoUy  the  father  of  the  Plimouth  church,  heard  how  his 
people  had  conducted  in  this  affiiir  with  the  Indians,  he  wrote  to  them,  to 
consider  of  the  disposition  of  Captain  Standisky  *'  who  was  of  a  warm  tem- 
per," but  he  hoped  the  Lord  had  sent  him  among  them  for  a  good  end,  if 
they  used  him  as  they  ought  "He  doubted,"  he  said,  "whether  there  was 
not  wanting  that  tenderness  of  the  lif&  of  man,  made  afler  Grod^s  image," 
which  was  so  necessary ;  and  above  all,  that  "  it  would  have  been  happy  if 
they  had  converted  some  before  they  liad  killed  any." 

The  reader  has  now  passed  through  a  period  of  Indian  history  of  mudi 
interest,  wherein  he  will  doubtless  have  found  much  to  admire,  and  more 
tliat  he  could  have  wished  otherwise.  Our  business,  however,  we  will 
here  remind  him,  is  that  of  a  dealer  in  facts  altogether,  and  he  must  take 
them,  dry  as  they  are,  without  any  lalK>rcd  conmicutaries  from  us.  Although 
we  have  had  occasion  to  introduce  Hohomok  several  times,  yet  there  remam 
transactions  of  considerable  interest  in  his  life  yet  to  be  noticed. 

HoBOMOK,  or  Hobbamocky  was  a  great  paniese  or  war  captain  among  the 
Wampanoags,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe.  lie  came  to 
Plimouth  about  the  end  of  July,  1G21,  and  continued  with  the  English  as 
long  as  he  lived.  He  was  a  principal  means  of  the  lasting  friendship  of 
MassaaoU,  which  Morton  says,  he  "  much  furtiiered ;  tmd  that  he  was  a 
pro|)er  lusty  young  man,  and  one  that  was  in  account  among  the  Indians  in 
those  parts  for  his  valor."  He  was  of  the  greatest  service  in  leliming  them 
how  to  cultivate  such  fruits  as  were  peculiar  to  the  couutrj',  such  as  corn, 
beans,  &c.  The  account  of  his  mission  to  Massasoit,  to  learn  the  truth  of  a 
report  that  the  Narrngausets  had  made  war  upon  him,  and  his  uiterruption 
and  trouble  from  Caunbitant  are  already  related. 

Being  a  favorite  of  Massasoity  and  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  pilgrims 
found  that  they  need  not  apprcliend  any  treaclierv'  on  his  part,  as  Hohomok 
was  so  completely  in  tljcir  interest,  and  also  in  that  oV  the  great  sachem, 
that  he  would  advise  them  if  any  thing  evil  were  on  foot  against  them. 
What  strengthened  tlieni  hi  this  opinion  was  the  following  circumstance. 
The  Massachusetts  Indians  hud  for  some  time  been  inviting  the  English 
into  their  country  to  trude  for  furs.  When,  in  March,  1G22,  they  began  to 
n)nl;e  ready  for  the  voyngc,  Hobomok  "told  ns,  (says  Jfinsloto,)  that  he  feared 
the  Massachusi3tts,  or  Mussachuseuks,  for  they  so  called  the  people  of  that 
place,  were  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  Nanohigganneuks,  a  people  of 
Nanohigganset,  and  that  they,  therefore,  would  take  this  opportunity  to  cut 
off  Capt.  Standish  and  his  company  abroad ;  but  howsoever,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  to  be  feared,  [he  said,]  that  the  Nanohigganeuks  would  assaidt 
the  town  at  home ;  giving  many  reasons  for  his  jealousy  ;  as  also  that  7V#- 
guanlum  was  in  the  confederacv,  who,  [he  said,]  we  should  find,  would  use 
many  persuasions  to  draw  us  from  our  shallops  to  the  Indians'  houses  for 
their  lietter  advantage." 

Nevertheless,  they  proceeded  on  their  voyage,  and  when  they  had  turned 
t]>e  point  called  the  GumeVa  JSTose,  a  false  messenger  came  running  into 
Plimouth  town,  apparently  in  a  great  fright,  out  of  breath,  and  bleeding 
from  a  wound  in  his  face.  He  told  them  that  Caunbitant^  with  many  of  the 
Narragansets,  and  he  believed  Massasoit  with  them,  were  coming  to  de- 
stroy the  En<:lish.  No  one  doubted  of  his  sincerity,  and  the  first  thought  of 
the  people  was  to  bring  back  their  military  leader,  who  had  just  gone  in 
the  boat  with  Hobomok,    A  piece  of  cannon  was  immediately  discharged 
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which,  to  iheir  great  joy,  soon  canned  the  hoat  to  return,  not  hariDg  got  out 
of  hearing.  They  liad  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Hobomok  told  them  there  waa 
DO  truth  in  the  re]K>rt,  and  8aid  it  was  a  plot  of  Squantoy  who  was  then  with 
them,  and  even  one  of  tliose  in  the  boat ;  ^that  he  knew  Massasoit  would  not 
undertake  such  an  enterpriMC  without  consulting  him.  Hobomok  was  confi- 
dent, because  he  was  himself  a  great  chief,  and  one  of  Masmxsoifa  counsel* 
lors.  Squanio  denied  all  knowledge  of  any  plot,  and  thus  ended  the  aflair. 
The  English,  however,  seemed  well  satisfied  that  Squanio  had  laid  this  shal- 
low plot  to  set  tliem  against  MassasoUy  thinking  thev  ii\'Ould  destroy  him,  by 
which  means  he  ex|>ected  to  become  chief  sachem  himself;  and  this  seems 
the  more  prolmble,  as  Massasoil  was  for  some  time  irreconcilable  because 
tbey  withheld  him  from  him^  when  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  our  nar- 
ration has  been  set  forth.  But  entirely  to  satisfy  the  English,  Hobomok  sent 
his  wife  to  Pokanoket  privately  to  gain  exact  intelligence,  and  her  return 
only  verified  what  her  husband  had  said. 

"Thus  by  degrees  (continues  fVinalow)  we  began  to  discover  Tisquaniwn^ 
whose  ends  were  only  to  make  himself  great  in  the  eyes  of  his  couutrymeHi 
by  means  of  his  nearness  and  favor  with  us ;  not  caring  who  f^ll,  so  he 
stood.  In  general,  his  course  was,  to  persuade  them  he  could  lead  us  to 
peace  or  war  at  his  pleasure ;  and  would  of^  threaten  the  Indians,  sending 
them  word,  in  a  private  manner,  we  were  intended  shortly  to  kill  them,  that 
thereby  he  might  get  gifts  to  himself,  to  work  their  peace,  insomuch  as  they 
had  him  in  greater  esteem  than  many  of  their  sachems ,  yea,  they  them- 
selves sought  to  him,  who  promised  them  peace  in  respect  of  us ;  yea,  and 
protection  also,  so  as  they  would  resort  to  him.  So  that  whereas  divers 
were  wont  to  rely  on  Massassoipcd  for  protection,  and  resort  to  his  abode, 
now  they  be^an  to  leave  him,  and  seek  afler  T^quanium,  But  when  we 
Doderstood  his  dealings,  we  certified  all  the  Indians  of  our  ignorance  and 
mnocency  therein ;  assuring  them,  till  they  begun  with  us,  they  should  have 
no  cause  to  fear:  and  if  any  herealler  should  raise  any  such  reports,  they 
abould  punish  them  as  liars,  and  seekers  of  their  and  our  disturbance;  whicb 
gave  the  Indians  good  saiislaction  on  all  sides."  **  For  these  and  the  like 
abuses,  the  governor  sharply  reproved  him,  yet  was  he  so  necessary  and 
profitable  an  instrument,  as  at  that  time  wc  could  not  miss  him." 

To  the  end  that  he  might  possess  his  countr^^men  with  great  fear  of  the 
English,  7V9guan/?fm  told  them  the  English  kept  the  plague  buried  in  their 
store-house,  and  that  tiicy  could  sond  it,  at  any  time,  and  to  any  place,  to 
destroy  whatever  persons  or  |>eople  they  would,  though  they  tliemselves 
stirred'  not  out  of  doors.  Anjong  tfie  rest,  he  had  made  Hobomok  believe 
thi!<  tule,  who  asked  the  English  if  it  were  true,  and  being  informed  tliat  it 
was  not,  it  exploded  like  his  other  impostures. 

There  is  hut  little  doubt  that  Squanto  was  in  the  interest  of  CaunbiiarUy 
and  lived  among  the  English  as  a  spy,  while  Hobomok  was  honestly,  as  ho 
pretended,  a  strong  friend  to  them  ;  but  for  some  time  it  was  nearly  impos- 
sible for  them  to  know  whicli  was  their  best  friend,  as  each  seemed  emu- 
lous to  outvie  the  other  in  good  offices.  They  were,  however,  at  this  time 
iJt'sfied  ;  for,  Hobomok^s  wi(e  liaving  told  Mnssasoit  what  had  happened,  and 
that  it  was  one  of  Sqvanto^s  men  that  gave  tiie  alann,  satisfied  him  that  that 
8a<ramore  had  caused  it,  and  he  therefore  demanded  him  of  the  English, 
that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  according  to  their  law,  as  has  been  related. 
But  the  English,  regarding  the  benefit  resultiug  to  them  from  saving  his 
life,  more  than  keeping  inviolate  the  treaty  before  made  with  MasMSoitj 
evaded  the  demand,  and  thus  Squanto  was  permitted  to  escape. 

Hobomok  was  greatly  beloved  by  Massasoity  notwithstanding  he  became  a 

Erofessed  Christian,  and  Massasoil  was  always  opposed  to  the  English  religion 
imselfl  It  has  been  told  in  the  life  of  the  great  Massasoitf  how  valuable 
was  the  agency  of  Hobomok,  in  faithfully  revealing  the  mischievous  plot  of 
(^annbitardj  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  fVittwpamet  and  PeksuoL  He 
was  the  pilot  of  the  English  when  they  visited  Massasoit  in  his  sickness, 
whom  Iwlbre  their  arrival  they  considered  dead,  which  caused  great  mani- 
festations of  erief  in  Hobomok,  lie  ollen  exclaimed,  as  they  were  on 
their  way,  **  ^ten  womaau  SagimiuSy  neen  womasu  Sagtmua^^  &c.,  which  ia^ 
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•My  loving  Sachein,  my  lovinff  Sachem !  many  have  I  known,  but  never  an\ 
like  thee."  Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Winshw^  said,  **  While  you  live  you  will 
never  see  his  like  among  the  Indians ;  that  lie  was  no  liar,  nor  bloody  and 
cruel  like  other  Indians.  In  auger  and  passion  he  was  soon  reclaimed  ;  easy 
to  be  reconciled  towai'ds  such  as  had  oflfended  him ;  tliat  his  reason  was 
•uch  as  to  cause  him  to  receive  advice  of  mean  men ;  and  that  he  governed 
his  people  better  with  few  blows,  than  others  did  with  many." 

In  the  division  of  the  land  at  Plimouth  among  tlie  inhabitants,  Hohomok 
received  a  lot  as  his  share,  on  which  he  resided  after  the  English  maimer 
and  died  a  Christian  among  them.  The  year  of  his  death  does  not  appear, 
but  was  previous  to  1642. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  pilgrims  made  a  voyage  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  autumn  of  1621.  It  was  in  this  voyage  that  they  became 
acquainted  with  the  fame  of  J^anepashemet.  The  English  had  heard  that 
the  Indians  in  the  Massachusetts  had  threatened  them,  and  they  went  (says 
Mourt)  "partly  to  see  the  country,  partly  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
partly  to  procure  their  truck." 

Squanio  was  pilot  in  tliis  voyage.  They  went  ashore  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bay,  and  landed  under  a  cliff  which  some  *  have  supposed  was  what  has 
been  since  called  Copp's  Hill,t  now  the  north  part  of  Boston.  This  was  on 
20th  Sept  1621.  They  saw  no  Indians  until  some  time  after  they  went 
ashore,  but  found  a  parcel  of  lobsters  which  they  had  collected,  with  which 
they  refreshed  themselves.  Soon  after,  as  they  were  ^proceeding  on  an 
excursion,  "  thev  met  a  woman  coming  for  her  lobsters."  They  told  her 
what  they  had  ^one,  and  paid  her  for  tliem.  She  told  them  where  to  find 
Indians,  and  Squanto  went  to  them  to  prepare  them  for  meeting  with  the 
English. 

Obbatinewai  now  received  the  voyagers.  This  sachem  (if  he  be  the 
same)  had  made  peace  with  the  English  at  Plimouth  only  seven  days  pre- 
vious, as  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice.  He  told  them  he  was  sachem  of 
the  place,  and  was  subject  to  Massasoit ;  and  that  he  dared  not  remain  long 
in  any  place,  from  fear  of  the  Tarratines,  who  were  "  wont  to  come  at  har- 
vest and  take  away  their  com,  and  many  times  kill  them."  Also  that  Squavh 
Sachem  of  Massachusetts  was  his  enemy.  This  SquauhSacheniy  J  as  we  be- 
lieve, was  chief  of  those  inland  Indians  since  denominated  the  Nipnets,  or 
Nipmucks,  and  lived  at  this  time  near  Wachuset  Mountain.  The  English 
intended  §  to  have  visited  her  at  tliis  time,  but  found  tlie  distance  too  great 
to  proceed.  They  received  the  greatest  kindness  irom  all  the  Indians  they 
met  with,  and  mentioned  that  of  OhhcAinetDot  in  particular.  And  they  say, 
*•  We  told  him  of  divers  sachims  that  had  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
King  Jctrms  his  men,  and  if  he  also  xcould  submit  himself,  \\  we  would  be  his 
safeguard  from  his  enemies,  which  he  did." 

At  another  place,  "  having  gone  three  miles,  in  arms,  up  in  the  country, 
we  came  (say  they)  to  a  place  where  corn  had  l>een  newly  gathered,  a  Louse 
pulled  down,  anil  the  people  gone.  A  mile  from  hence,  J^Tanepashemd, 
their  king,  in  his  life-time  had  lived.lf  His  house  was  not  like  others,  but  a 
scaffold  was  largely  built,  with  poles  and  planks,  some  six  foot  from  [the] 
ground,  and  the  house  upon  that,  being  situated  on  tlie  top  of  a  hill.  Not 
far  fi-om  hence,  in  a  bottom,  we  came  to  a  fort,"  built  by  Mmepasheniet,    It 

*  Dr.  Belknap  appears  to  have  been  Ihc  first  who  sug:o^esled  this.    See  his  Biog.  ii.  224. 

t  We  had  supposed  this  eminence  to  have  been  so  called  from  a  copse  or  clump  of  trees, 
which  for  a  long  time  remained  upon  it,  afier  it  became  known  to  ihe  whites ;  but  Shaw, 
Descrip.  Boston,  67,  says  it  was  named  from  one  Copp,  a  shoemaker.  And  SvunVf  UisL 
Boston,  lOo,  says  iVUliam  Copp  was  the  proprietor  of  "  a  portion  of  the  hill." 

X  ''Sachems  or  sao^mores,— which  are  but  one  and  the  same  title, — the  first  more  usual 
with  the  southward,  the  other  with  the  northward  Indians,  to  express  the  title  of  him  that  halb 
the  chief  command  of  a  place  or  people."     Hist.  N.  E.  GO. 

§  Shattuck  (Hist.  Concord,  2)  says  she  was  visited  at  this  time  by  these  voyagers,  but  I 
am  not  able  to  arrive  at  any  such  conclusion  from  any  source  of  information  in  my  pos- 
session. 

II  It  does  not  seem  from  this  that  he  is  the  same  who  before  had  submitted  at  Plimouth,  ai 
Mr.  Prince  supposes, 

f  Ifr.  ShaUuck  in  bis  IBmL  dmcord,  says,  this  "  was  in  Medford,  near  Mystic  Pond." 
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was  made  with  ''poles  some  90  or  40  foot  long,  stuck  in  the  ground,  as  thick 
as  they  could  be  set  one  by  another,  and  with  these  they  enclosed  a  ring 
some  40  or  50  foot  over.  A  trench,  breast  high,  was  digged  on  each  side.* 
One  way  there  was  to  get  into  it  with  a  bridge.  In  the  midst  of  this  fmli- 
sado  stood  the  frame  of  an  house,  wherein,  being  dead,  he  lay  buried. 
About  a  mile  from  hence,  we  came  to  such  another,  but  seated  on  tlie  top 
of  an  hill.  Here  Mmepashemet  was  killed,  none  dwelling  in  it  since  thSi 
time  of  his  death."  ^ 

According  to  Mr.  Leims,  ^anepashemd  was  killed  about  the  year  1619,  and 
his  widow,  who  was  SquauhSachem  before  named,  continued  the  goverumentf 
He  left  five  children^  four  of  whose  names  we  eather  from  the  interesting 
History  of  Lynn ;  viz.  1.  MofUowampaU^  called  by  the  English  Sagamort 
James,  He  was  sachem  of  Saugus.  2.  Jlhigmly  a  daughter.  3.  /fonaAaoiM- 
ham,  called  Sagamort  Johrij  sachem  of  Winnesimet  4.  ff'innepurkitt,  called 
Sagamore  George,  or  George  Rumneumanh,  tlie  successor  of  MontotDompate  at 
Saugu:*.    Of  most  of  these  we  shall  speak  iu  detail  hereafter. 

SquauhSathem,  according  to  the  authority  last  mentioned,  was  the  spouse 
of  nappacowetj^  or  IVebcount,  in  1635.  She  and  her  husband,  four  years 
afler,  U)39,  deeded  to  Jotham  Gibbones  ^  tiie  reversion  of  all  tliat  parcel  of 
land  which  lies  against  the  ponds  of  Mystic,  together  with  the  said  ponds, 
all  wliich  we  reserved  from  Charlestown  and  CambridTO,  late  called  New- 
town, after  the  death  of  me,  the  said  Sqwuo-SachtmJ*  The  consideration  was, 
''the  many  kindnesses  and  benefits  we  have  received  from  the  hands  of 
Captain  £dioard  Gibbones,  of  Boston." 

jHbe  Soua-Sachem's  miork  ^>w 
Webcowit's  mark  '    ' 

WAcowU  was  a  powwow  priest,  or  magical  physician,  and  was  considered 
■ext  iu  importance  to  ^anepashemet  among  the  subjects  of  that  chief^  after 
his  death ;  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  widow  took  him  to  her  bed.  It  does 
not  appear,  that  he  was  either  much  respected  or  thought  much  of;  especial- 
ly by  his  wile,  as  iu  the  above  extract  from  their  deed,  no  prov  Uion  seems 
to  have  been  made  lor  him  alter  her  death,  if  he  outlived  her.  At  all 
erents,  we  may  conchide,  without  hazard  we  think,  tliat  if  breeches  had 
been  in  fashion  among  Lidiaus,  the  wife  of  fVebcowU  would  have  been  ac- 
countable for  the  article  in  this  case. 

In  1(>1^3,  Massacliiisetts  covenanted  with  "  IVassamequin,  ATashoonony  Kutch- 
amaquitij  Missaconomet,  and  Squa4D-Sachemy^\\  to  the  end  that  niutnnl  bone- 
fit  mitflit  accrue  to  each  party.  The  sachems  put  themselves  under  the 
goveniiiieut  of  the  Englidii,  ajrreein^  to  observe  their  laws,  in  as  far  as  they 
should  he  made  to  understand  them.  For  this  confidence  and  conces.<ion 
of  dieir  |>ersons  and  lands  into  their  hands,  the  English  on  tiieir  part  agreed 
to  extend  the  same  protection  to  them  and  tlieir  people  as  to  their  English 
■ubjerts.*! 

What  had  become  of  Wthcomi  at  this  time  does  not  appear ;  perhaps  he 
was  off  powAVOwing,  or  at  home,  doing  tht;  ordinary  labor  of  tlie  household. 
We  hear  of  him,  however,  four  years  alter, (1047,)  "taking  an  active  part" 
in  tlie  endeavors  made  by  the  En^dish  to  Christianize  his  countrvmen.  "  He 
asked  the  English  why  some  of  them  had  been  U7  years  in  the  laud,  and 
never  taught  them  to  know  (xod  till  then.  Had  you  dont;  it  sooner,  (said 
he,)  we  might  have  known  much  of  God  by  this  time,  and  nnich  sin  might 
have  been  prevented,  but  now  some  of  us  are  grown  [too]  old  in  sin." 

*  Mi!^!  not,  ibcit,  the  western  moands  have  be  n  formed  by  ludiaus? 

\   Hr'>l.  Ia'iiii.  16. 

t  tS  ui^tucif  lb.  who  fixes  her  residence  at  Concord  3  she,  doul>lIess,  had  several  places  of 
rti'.'innrc. 

i  His  mm';  is  spelt  Webrowits  (n  MS.  deed  in  my  possesision.  and  iu  Mr.  ShaUuck*s  MSSL 
HIM  xro  ri^/jr  m  appears  from  his  H  sUtry 

I  li  i|ic  Hinto-y  of  I'le  A'lr  vi^-i^wr/  Co:mi'-y.  Ihe^e  names  arc  written  lVas»itme<rnn, 
A  u'MXjnoM,  CuUhammckft  Massunomrli,  and  Squa-Saelitim.  8ce  3  Col.  Moms.  Hist.  Soc, 
i.ilJ. 

f  See  Gonkm'9  M8.  Ilist.  Praying  indiant. 

4* 


SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS.  (Book  H. 

The  English  said  they  repented  of  their  neglect ;  hut  recollecting  themselves 
answered,  ^  You  were  not  willing  to  heare  till  now,**  and  that  &id  had  not 
turned  their  hearts  till  then.* 

Of  the  sachems  who  made  the  covenant  above  named,  the  first  we  suppose 
to  have  been  MassasoUy  on  the  part  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  at  this  time 
was,  perhaps,  among  the  Nipmuks ;  JSTashoanonj  a  Nipmuk  chief,  witli  whom 
MoMasmt  now  resided.  Ilis  residence  was  near  what  was  since  Magus  Hill, 
in  Worcester  county.  He  was  probably  at  Plimouth,  13  Sept,  1621,  where 
be  signed  a  treaty  witli  eight  others,  as  we  have  set  down  in  the  life  of  Caixn- 
hikml  ilis  name  is  there  sfielt  NaUawahurU,  In  fVirUhrop's  Journal, 
It  is  J^ashacotvam,  and  we  suppose  he  was  father  of  ^assowannot  mentioned 
by  fVhiiney.\  Kutchamaquin  was  sachem  of  Dorchester  and  vicinity,  and 
Massaconomet  was  Mcacononomo. 


CHAPTER  ffl. 

Some  account  of  the  Massachusetts — Geography  rf  their  country — Chikataubut — 
Wampatuck — his  war  with  the  M  hawks — Mascononomo — CANOificus — Mon* 
TOWAMPATE — SnuUI-poz  iistvesses  the  Indians — WofcoHAquAHAM — Wi»5epur- 

KIT MaNATAHQUA —  SciTTERYOUSSET — NaTTAHATTA WANTS — WaUGDMACUT- 

Jack-Straw — James. 

Not  long  before  the  settlement  of  Plimouth,  the  Massachusetts  had  been 
a  numerous  people,  but  were  greatly  reduced  at  this  time ;  partly  from  the 
great  plague,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  subsequently  from  their 
wars  with  the  Tarratines.  Of  this  war  none  but  the  scanty  records  of  the 
first  settlers  are  to  be  had,  and  in  them  few  particulars  are  preserved ;{ 
therefore  it  will  not  be  expected  that  ever  a  complete  account  of^  the  territo- 
ries and  power  of  the  Massachusetts  can  be  given ;  broken  down  as  they 
were  at  tlie  time  they  became  known  to  the  Europeans ;  for  we  have  seen  that 
their  sachems,  when  first  visited  by  the  Plimouth  people,  were  shifting  for 
tfieir  lives — not  daring  to  lodge  a  second  night  in  the  same  place,  from  their 
fear  of  the  Tarratines.  Hence,  if  these  Indians  had  existed  as  an  independ- 
ent tribe,  their  history  was  long  since  swept  away  "  in  gloomy  tempests," 
and  obscured  in  ^a  night  of  clouds,"  and  nothing  but  a  meagre  tradition  re- 
mained. For  some  time  afler  the  country  was  settled,  they  would  fly  for 
protection  from  the  Tariatines  to  the  houses  of  the  En(>liKh. 

It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Gooib'n,  that  "their  chief  sncheni  held  dominion  over 
many  other  petty  governors ;  as  those  of  Weecliapnskas,  Neponsitt,  Punka- 
paog,  Nonantuni,  Nashaway,  some  of  the  Nininuck  peof)le,  as  far  as  Pokom- 
takuke,  as  tiie  old  men  of  Massachusetts  aftirnied.  Tliis  people  could,  in 
former  times,  arm  for  war  about  3GG0  men,  as  the  old  Indians  declare. 
They  were  in  hostility  very  often  with  the  Narmgansitts ;  but  held  amity, 
for  the  most  fiaii,  with  the  Pawkunnawkutts.''§  Near  tlie  mouth  of  Charles 
River  "  used  to  be  the  general  rendezvous  of  nil  the  Indians,  both  on  the 
south  and  north  side  of  the  counlrj."!!  HtUchinson^  says,  "That  circle 
which  now  makes  the  harbors  of  Boston  and  Charlestown,  round  bv  Mai- 
den, Chelsea,  Nantasket,  Hingham,  Weymouth,  Braintree,  and  Dorchester, 
was  the  capital  of  a  great  sachem,**  much  revered  by  all  the  ^ilantations 
round  about  The  tradition  is,  that  this  sachem  had  his  principal  seat  upon 
a  small  hill,  or  rising  upland,  in  the  midst  of  a  body  of^  salt  marsh  in  the 
township  of  Dorchester,  near  to  a  place  called  Squautum.''tf    Hence  it  will 

*  Hisl.  Concord,  25.  f  Ills!.  WorrcilcrCo.  174. 

X  This  war  wan  causott,  sa^s  Mr.  Hubbard,  "  unon  iIir  account  of  some  lrca»'hefv  "  on 
the  pail  of  the  wcsicrn  irllws,  i.  c.  the  lril»cs  west  of  the  Merrimark.     I  fist.  New  Eng.  30, 

^  1  ('oil.  MoHs.  Ilixi.  Soc.  i.  148.  |]  Hisi.  N.  tliig.  32 

V  From  deal's  Ifi^t.  N.  En^.,  prohahly,  which  «ce. 

**  It  will  Ik'»  a  good  while  iH^fore  ihe  present  poutcssors  of  ibe  country  can  boast  of  such  a 
capital. 

ft  lliaL  Mass.  i.  4G0.    And  here  it  was,  I  suppose,  that  the  Plimouth  people  lauded  ia  their 
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be  obsenred,  that  among  the  accounts  of  the  earliest  writers,  the  dominion* 
of  the  diflerent  sachems  were  considered  as  comprehended  within  very 
different  limits ;  a  kind  of  general  idea,  therefore,  can  only  be  )iad  of  the 
extent  of  their  possessions.  It  is  evident  that  the  Massachusetts  were  either 
subject  to  the  ^larragansett8,  or  in  alliance  with  them ;  for  when  the  latter 
were  at  war  with  the  Pequots,  Ckikataubut  and  Sagamore  John  both  went 
with  many  men  to  aid  Canonicus,  who  had  sent  for  them.  This  war  began 
in  1632,  and  ended  in  1635,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Pequots. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  speak  of  the  chiefs  agreeably  to  our  plan. 

Ckikaiavbuiy  or  Chikkatabak, — in  English,  a  house-or/ire, — was  a  sachem  of 
considerable  note,  and  generally  supposed  to  have  had  dominion  over  the 
Massachusetts  Indians.  Thomas  Morton  mentions  him  in  his  New  CanaAn, 
as  sachem  of  Passonagesit,  (about  Weymouth,)  and  says  his  mother  was 
buried  there.  I  need  make  no  comments  upon  the  authority,  or  warn  the 
reader  concerning  the  stories  of  Morton,  as  this  is  done  in  almost  every 
book,  early  and  late,  about  New  England ;  but  shall  relate  the  following 
from  him. 

In  the  first  settling  of  Plimouth,  some  of  the  company,  in  wandering  about 

rn  discovery,  came  upon  an  Indian  grave,  which  was  that  of  tiie  mother 
ChikoAaubuL  Over  the  body  a  stake  was  set  in  the  irround,  and 
two  bear-skins,  sewed  together,  spread  over  it;  these  the  English  took 
away.  When  this  came  to  the  Imowledge  of  Chikaiavbvi,  he  complained  to 
his  people,  and  demanded  immediate  vengeance.  When  thev  were  as- 
sembled, he  thus  harangued  them :  **^  When  last  the  glorious  ligfit  of  all  the 
sky  was  underneath  this  globe,  and  birds  grew  silent,  I  began  to  settle,  a« 
my  custom  is,  to  take  repose.  Before  mine  eyes  were  fast  closed,  me  thoH 
I  saw  a  vision,  at  which  my  spirit  was  much  troubled,  and  trembling  at  that 
doleful  sight,  a  spirit  cried  aloud, '  Behold !  my  son,  whom  I  have  cherished ; 
flee  the  paps  that  gave  thee  suck,  the  hands  that  clasped  thee  warm,  and  fed 
thee  ofl ;  canst  thou  forget  to  take  revenge  of  those  wild  people,  that  hath 
my  monument  defaced  m  a  despiteful  manner;  disdaining  our  ancient  anti- 
quities, and  honorable  customs.  See  now  the  sachem's  grave  lies  like  unto 
the  common  people^  of  ignoble  race  defaced.  Thy  mother  doth  complain, 
implores  thy  aid  against  this  thievish  people  new  come  hither;  if  this  b& 
Bunered,  I  shall  not  rest  in  quiet  within  my  everlasting  habitation.'  "* 

Battle  was  the  unanimous  resolve,  and  the  English  were  watched,  and 
followed  from  place  to  place,  until  at  length,  as  some  were  going  ashore  in 
a  boat,  they  fell  U|K)n  them,  but  gained  no  advantage.  Afler  maintaining 
the  fight  for  some  time,  and  being  driven  from  tree  to  tree,  the  chief  captain 
was  wounded  in  the  arm,  and  the  whole  took  to  flight  This  action  caused 
the  natives  about  Plimouth  to  look  upon  the  English  as  invincible,  and  this 
was  the  reason  why  peace  was  so  long  maiiituiued  botwron  them.  Of  the 
time  and  circumstances  of  this  battle  or  fight  we  have  detailed  at  length  in 
a  previous  chapter. 

MourCs  Relation  goes  far  to  establish  the  main  facts  in  the  above  account. 
It  says,  "  We  brought  sundry  of  the  prettiest  things  away  with  us,  and  cov- 
ered the  corpse  up  again,"  and,  "there  was  variety  of  opinions  amongst  us 
about  the  embalmed  person,"  hut  no  mention  of  the  bear-skins. 

From  a  comparison  of  the  different  accounts,  there  is  hut  little  doubt,  that 
the  English  were  attacked  at  Namskekit,  in  consequence  of  their  depreda- 
tions upon  th«^  graves,  corn,  &c.  of  the  Indians. 

In  1(521,  Ckikataubut,  with  eight  other  sachems,  acknowledged,  by  n  writ- 
ten instrument,  which  we  have  already  given,  themselves  the  subjects  of 
King  James,  Ten  years  after  this,  213  March,  1G31,  he  visited  Governor 
Wifdhrop  at  Boston,  and  presented  him  with  a  liogshead  of  corn.  Many  of 
''his  sannops  and  squaws"  came  with  him,  hut  were  most  of  them  sent 
away,  "after  they  had  all  dined,"  ulthongh  it  thundered  and  rained,  and  the 
governor   urged   their  stay;  ChikatauhiU   probably   feared   they  would   be 

Tova«^  (o  MaA««BcbusrtU  bcrore  spoken  of,  and  Irom  Squanto  who  was  with  them  it  prohalily 
lereivtrH  iu  name. 

•  If  thi"*  Se  ficTon.  a  mo*lern  rompllpr  has  drrelveH  some  of  his  rcaHers.  The  artiHc  in 
the  Anal^rtic  Bftgarinf  may  have  been  his  source  of  iul'ormatiou,  twi  the  original  may  be 
•MS  iL  McrtaCsPifw  C^taan^  lOty  ^pii  107. 
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burdensome.  At  this  time  he  wore  EDglish  clothes,  and  sat  at  tlie  govern- 
or's table,  ^  where  he  behaved  himself  as  spberly,  &c.  as  an  Englishman." 
Not  long  aflcr,  he  called  on  Governor  fVtnihrop,  and  desired  to  buy  clothes 
fbr  himself;  the  governor  informed  him  that  **  English  sagamores  did  not 
use  to  truck ;  *  but  he  called  his  tailor,  and  gave  him  order  to  make  him  a 
suit  of  clothes ;  whereupon  he  gave  tlie  governor  two  large  skins  of  coat 
beaver."  In  a  few  days  his  clothes  were  ready,  and  the  governor  "put  him 
into  a  very  good  new  suit  from  head  to  foot,  and  after,  he  set  meat  before 
them ;  but  he  would  not  eat  till  the  governor  had  given  thanks,  and  after  meat 
he  desired  him  to  do  tlie  like,  and  so  departed." 

June  14, 1631,  at  a  court,  Chxkaiavbxd  was  ordered  to  pay  a  small  skin  of 
beaver,  to  satisfy  for  one  of  his  men's  having  killed  a  fiig, — ^which  he  com- 
plied witii.  A  man  by  tlie  name  ot  PlcLstowe,  and  some  others,  having  stolen 
com  from  him,  the  same  year,  the  court.  Sept  27,  ordered  that  Plastowe  sliould 
restore  "two-fold,"  and  lose  his  title  of  gentleman,  and  pay  £5.  This  I  sup- 
pose they  deemed  equivalent  to  four-fold.  Ilis  accom}ilice8  were  whipped, 
to  the  saint  amount.  The  next  year  we  find  him  engaged  with  other  sacliems 
io  an  expedition  against  the  Pequots.  The  same  year  two  of  his  men  were 
convicted  of  assaulting  some  persons  of  Dorchester  in  their  houses.  "Thej 
were  put  in  the  billjoes,"  and  himself  required  to  beat  them,  which  he  did.f 

The  small-pox  was  very  prevalent  among  the  Indians  in  1633,  in  which 
year,  some  time  in  November,  Chikataubut  died. 

The  residence  of  the  family  of  ChikalaubtU  was  at  Tehticut,  now  included 
in  Middleborough.  He  was  in  obedience  to  Masaasoit,  and,  like  other  chiefsy 
bad  various  places  of  resort,  to  suit  the  diftereut  seasons  of  the  year; 
Sometimes  at  Wessaguscusset,  sometimes  at  Neponset,  and  especially  ufiOn 
that  part  of  Namasket  X  called  Tehticut.  This  was  truly  a  river  of  saga- 
mores. Its  abundant  stores  of  fish,  in  the  spring,  drew  them  from  all  parts 
of  the  realm  of  the  chief  sachem. 

In  deeds,  given  by  the  bidians,  the  place  of  their  residence  is  generally 
metitioned,  and  from  what  we  shall  recite  in  the  progress  of  this  article,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  same  chief  has  different  residences  assigned  to  him. 

August  5,  1065,  Quincy,  then  Braintree,  was  deeded  by  a  son  ofChikataU' 
M,  in  these  terms : — 

§  "  To  all  Indian  people  to  whom  these  presents  shall  come ;  JVampatucky 
alias  Josiah  Sagamort^  of  Massathusetts,  in  Newengland,  the  son  of  Ckxkaiaxi- 
bui  deceased,  seiideth  greeting.  Know  yoo  that  the  siiid  H'awpatuck^  being 
of  full  nge  and  power,  according  to  the  order  and  custom  of  the  natives, 
bath,  with  the  consent  of  his  wise  men,  viz.  Smiamog,  his  brother  Daniel^ 
and  Old  Hakalun^  and  IViUiam  Mananioinoti,  Job  jSTassutt,  Manuniago  WUliam 
^fhhmiton\\^  "For  divers  goods  and  valuable  reasons  therunto;  and  in 
special  fbr "£21  iOs.  in  hand.    It  was  subscribed  and  witnessed  thus: — 

Josiah,  alius  Wampatuck,  his  |0  markt, 
DArviEL  Squamog,  and  a  mark. 
Oi.D  NahatUiN,  find  a  mark, 
William  Manu^tion,  and  a  mark. 
Job  NoisTEiXNS. 

Robert,  alias  M amuntaoo,  and  a  mark, 
William  ILkUATUfr. 
In  presence  of 
Thomas  Kf.yahounsson,  and  a  mark  Q. 
Joseph  Manunion,  his  i —  mark, 
Thomas  Wetmous,  his  O  mark. 

*  H(i«vcvf>r  true  this  might  have  been  of  the  governor,  at  least,  we  think,  he  should  uoi 
hove  used  the  plural 

t  "  The  nio.st  usual  custom  amongst  ihfm  in  rxprcisin»  punishments,  is,  for  the  sachem 
^thrr  In  Ucat,  nr  whip,  or  put  to  death  with  his  owu  haud,  to  which  the  common  sort  most 
ijuiellv  suhmil."     WWiatM. 

t  Namauasuck  simplified  in  their  lanenasfe^*/*^*,  and  some  early  wrote  Namaschcurk. 

^  llisiory  of  (^uincy,  by  Rev.  Mr.  VVhitttey,  taken  from  the  original  in  the  possession  of  lbs 
Hon.  J.  Q.  Adam*. 

J  A^  hatoHf  or  Ahal&iif  aad  the  tame  •oflwtimfls  wrillrn  Nthoiden*  Se«  Wgrikin^mCs 
lEsL  CtXmtm,  II.    ilo  tuid  ouauk  a|«ui  U<itfic»  Kivter  is  1680.    tk 
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There  is  a  quit-claim  deed  from  ^  ChmrUs  Jonas,  alias  Josias  Wampatuck^ 
grandson  of  Chikaiaubxdf  dated  19  Mar.  1G95,  of  Boston  and  the  adjacent 
country,  and  the  islands  in  the  harbor,  to  the  "  proprietated  inhabitants  of  the 
tonin  of  Boston,"  to  be  seen  among  the  Suffolk  records.*  Wampatuck  says, 
or  some  oneybr  him,  "  Forasmuch  as  I  am  informed,  and  well  assured  from  ' 
several  ancient  Indians,  as  well  those  of  my  council  as  others,  that,  upon 
the  first  coming  of  the  English  to  sit  down  and  settle  in  those  parts  of  New 
England,  my  above-named  grandfather,  CMkalaubutj  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  his  council,  for  encouragement  thereof  moving,  did  give,  grant,  sell,  alien- 
ate, and  confirm  unto  the  English  planters,"  the  lands  above  named. 

Besides  Josias,  there  signed  this  deed  with  him,  ^Juxu^on,  sen.,  MtUiam  He^ 
kaion,  and  Robert  Momeniattge, 

JosiaSy  or  Josiah  Wampatuck,  was  sachem  of  Mattakeesett,f  and,  from 
the  deeds  which  he  gave,  must  have  been  the  owner  of  much  of  the  lands 
southward  of  Boston.  In  1G53,  he  sold  to  Timofhy  Hathaiy,  James  Cudtoorthf 
Joseph  7\lden,  Humphrty  Thamer,  mUiam  Hatch,  John  Hoare,  and  James  Tar^ 
rof,  a  large  tract  of^land  in  the  vicinity  of  Accord  Pond  and  North  River. 

In  16G2,  he  sold  Pachas^e  Neck,  [now  called  Ptchade,]  '^  lying  between 
Namassakett  riuer  and  a  brook  falluig  into  Teticutt  riuer,  viz.  the  most 
westerly  of  the  three  small  brookes  that  do  fall  into  the  said  riuer;"  like- 
wise all  the  meadow  upon  said  three  brooks,  for  £21.  Also,  another  tract 
bounded  by  Plimouth  and  Duxbury  on  one  side,  and  Bridgewater  on  the 
other,  extending  to  the  great  pond  Mattakeeset ;  provided  it  included  not  the 
lOOO  acres  given  to  his  son  and  George  Wampey,  about  those  ponds.  This 
deed  was  witnessed  by  George  Wampey  and  John  Wampowes. 

Afler  the  deatii  of  his  father,  Josias  was  often  called  Josias  ChtkataubuL 
In  the  Plimouth  Records  we  find  this  notice,  but  witliout  date :  **  Memoran- 
dum, that  Josias  Chickabutt  and  his  wife  doe  o>vne  the  whole  necke  of  Pun- 
kateesett  to  beloing  ^uto  Plymouth  men,"  &c. 

In  1668,  ^Josias  Chtckatabutt,  sachem  of  Namassakeesett,"  sold  to  Robert 
Studson  of  Scituate,  a  tract  of  land  called  ATanjimackeuitt,  for  a  ^  valuable 
consideration,"  as  the  deed  expresses  it  This  tract  was  bounded  on  the 
east  b^  Scituate. 

Josias  had  a  son  Jeremy ;  and  ^  Charles  Josiah,  son  of  Jeremy,  was  the  last  of 
the  race."|    Of  Josiah,  ilir.  Gookin  gives  us  important  information. 

War  between  the  Massichusett  Indians  and  Mohawks,  In  the  year  1669, "  the 
war  having  now  continued  between  the  Maqiias  and  our  Indians,  about  six 
years,  divers  ludians,  our  neigiiborH,  united  their  forces  together,  and  made 
an  army  of  about  6  or  700  men,  and  marched  into  the  Maquas'  country,  to 
take  revenge  of  them.  This  enterprise  was  contrived  and  undertaken 
without  the  privity,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their  English  friends.  Mr. 
Eliot  and  myself,  in  particular,  dissuaded  them,  and  gave  them  several 
reasons  a^raiuist  it,  but  they  would,  not  hear  us."  Five  of  the  Christian 
Indiaus  went  out  with  thcni,  and  but  one  only  returned  alive.  "The  chief- 
est  general  in  this  expedition  was  the  principal  sachem  of  Massachusetts, 
named  Josiah,  alias  Chekatahutl,  a  wise  and  stout  man,  of  middle  age,  hut  a 
very  vicious  person.  He  had  considerable  knowledge  in  the  Christian  ' 
religion ;  and  sometime,  when  he  was  younger,  seemed  to  profess  it  for  a 
time ; — fbr  he  was  bred  up  by  his  uncle,  Kiichamakin,  who  was  tlie  first 
«ach<>m  and  his  p<*oplc  to  whom  Mr.  Eliot  preached."  ^ 

Of  those  who  went  out  with  Wampatuk  from  other  tribes  we  have  no  rec- 
ord :  but  there  were  many,  probably,  as  usual  u|)on  such  ex]>editions. 

This  army  arrived  at  the  Mohawk  fort  aftcT  a  journey  of  about  200  miles ; 
when,  upon  besieging  it  some  time,  and  having  some  of  their  men  killed  in 
sallies,  and  sundry  others  sick,  they  gave  up  the  siege  and  retreated.  Mean- 
while the  Mohawks  pm'sued  them,  got  in  their  front,  and,  from  an  ambush. 


•  Printed  al  Icnj^h  in  Snow's  [list.  Boston,  389,  et  cet. 
t  Dtan^s  nUL  Scituate,  144. 

X  }Wui.    Smtamaufr  was  a  lirothcr  of  Josiah,  and  ruled  ''as  sachem  during  the  minority'* 
aC  Jeremy.     Dr.  Harris,  Hint.  Dorchester ,  16,  17. 
%  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.L  166. 
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attacked  them  in  a  defile,  and  a  great  fight  ensued.  Finally  the  Mohawks 
were  put  to  flight  by  the  extraordinary  bravery  and  prowess  of  ChikatavbtU 
and  [us  captains.  But  what  wcs  most  calamitous  in  this  disastrous  expedi- 
tion, was,  the  loss  of  the  great  chief  Ckikataubuty  who,  after  pcrlbrming  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  was  killed  in  repelling  the  Mohawks  in  their  last  attack,  with 
almost  all  his  captains,  in  number  about  50,  as  was  supposed.*  This  was  a 
sevi-re  stroke  to  these  Indians,  and  they  suffered  much  from  chagrin  oo 
their  nturn  home.  The  Mohawks  considered  themselves  their  masters, 
and  nlthough  a  peace  was  brought  about  between  them,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  on  each  side,  yet  the  Massachusetts  and  others  often 
sufift-red  from  their  incursions. 

A  chief  of  much  the  same  importance  ob  Chikataubut  and  his  sons,  was 
Mascononomoj  or  Masconomo,  sachem  of  Agawam,  since  called  IpstcicfL 
When  the  fleet  which  brought  over  the  colony  that  settled  Boston,  in  1G30, 
anchored  near  Cape  Ann,  he  welcomed  them  to  his  shores,  and  spent  some 
time  on  board  one  of  the  8hips.f 

On  the  !28th  June,  1638,  Mascononomd  |  executed  a  deed  of  ^  all  his  lands 
in  Ipswich,"  to  John  IfirUkrop,  jr.,  for  the  sum  of  £20.§ 

At  a  court  in  July,  lOtJl,  it  was  ordered,  that  "the  sagamore  of  Agawam  is 
banished  from  conung  into  any  Englishman's  house  for  a  year,  under  penalty 
often  beaver-skins."  ||  This  was  probably  done  in  retaliation  ior  his  having 
committed  acts  of  violence  on  the  Tarratuies,  who  soon  after  came  out 
with  great  force  against  Mascononomo ;  he  having,  "as  was  usually  said, 
treacherously  killed  some  of  those  Tarratine  funiilit  s."1[  It  would  seem 
that  he  expected  an  attack,  and  had  therefore  calh  d  to  his  aid  some  of  the 
sachems  near  Boston  ;  for  it  so  happened  that  Montowampate  and  Wonohor 
quaham  were  at  Agawam  when  the  Tarratines  made  an  attack,  but  whether 
by  concert  or  accident  is  not  clear. 

To  the  number  of  ICO  men,  in  three  canoes,  the  Tarratines  came  out  on 
diis  euter))rise,  on  the  8  August  following.  They  attacked  Mascononomo  and 
his  guests  in  his  wigwam  in  the  night,  killed  sev(  n  men,  wounded  Mascowh- 
nomo  himself,  and  Montowampate,  and  WonohaqMoham,  and  several  others  who 
afterwards  di*  d.  They  took  the  wife  o{ Montowampate  captive,  but  it  so  hap- 
pened that  Abraham  Shurd  of  Pemmaquid  ransomed  her,  and  sent  her  home, 
where  she  arrived  on  the  17  September  the  same  autumn.**  From  Mr.  Co6- 
be^s  account,  it  appears  that  they  came  against  the  English,  who,  but  for  an 
Indian,  named  Robin,  would  have  been  cut  off,  as  the  able  men  at  this  time, 
belonging  to  Ipswich,  did  not  exceed  30;  and  most  of  these  were  from  home 
on  the  day  the  attack  was  to  have  been  mode.  Robin,  having  by  some  means 
found  out  their  hitentions,  went  to  John  Perkins,^^  and  told  him  that  on  such 
a  day  four  Tarratines  would  come  and  invite  the  English  to  trade,  "and  draw 
them  down  the  hill  to  the  water  side,"  when  40  canoes  full  of  armed  Indians 
would  be  ready,  under  "the  brow  of  the  hill,''  to  full  upon  them.  It  turned 
out  as  Robin  hud  reported;  but  the  Indians  were  frightened  off  by  a  false 
show  of  numbei*s,  an  old  drum,  and  a  few  guns,  without  ejecting  their 
objecttt 

We  hear  no  more  of  him  until  1644,  March  8,  when,  at  a  court  held  in 
Boston,  "  Cutshamekin  and  SouanhSachem,  Masconomo,  A/ashacowam  and  H'ag^ 
mnnasin,  two  sachems  near  tne  great  hill  to  the  west,  called  ffachtttett,  came 
into  the  court,  and,  according  to  their  former  tender  to  the  governor,  desired 
to  be  received  under  our  protection§§  and  government,  upon  the  same  terms 

•  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  i.  167. 

t  Hist.  N.  Eugiaud. 

I  Tiiis  is  doubtless  the  most  correct  spelling  of  his  name.  It  is  scarce  spelt  twice  alike  in 
Ibe  M.S.  records. 

6  Records  of  Gen.  Court,  v.  381.  ||  Prince,  357. 

t  HuhbanPi  N.  E.  145. 

*•  VVinfirop's  J  our. -^Letcis's  Hist,  f.j-nn,  39,  40.— Fc/f'«  Hist.  Ipswich,  3. 

ti  Quarter-master,  "  living  then  in  a  little  hut  upon  his  father's  island  on  this  side  of  jM>f> 
ry's  Neck."     MS.  Narrative, 

]t  CohbeVs  MS.  Narrative. 

)^  They  desired  Uus  from  their  great  fear  of  the  Mohawki,  it  ig  laid. 
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that  PuuAam  and  Sacwnonoco  were.  So  we  causing  them  to  understand  the 
articles,  and  all  the  ten  cotnmandmcntB  of  God,  and  they  freely  assenting  to 
all,*  they  were  solemnly  received,  and  then  presented  the  court  with  tweuty- 
mx  fathom  of  wampum,  and  the  court  gave  each  of  them  a  coat  of  two  yards 
of  cloth,  and  their  dinner ;  and  to  them  and  their  men,  every  one  of  them,  a 
cup  of  sac  at  their  departure ;  so  they  took  leave,  and  went  away  very  joyful.** f 

In  the  Town  Records  of  Ipswich,  under  date  18  June  1(358,  a  grant  is  made  to 
the  widow  of  Mascononoma^  of  ^that  parcel  of  land  which  her  husband  had 
fenced  in,**  so  long  as  she  should  remain  a  widow.  Her  husband  was  the  last 
of  the  sachems  of  Agawam,  and  with  him,  says  Mr.  FtU^  descended  **^  his  feble 
and  broken  scepter  to  the  grave."  He  died  on  the  6  March,  1658,  and  was 
buried  on  Sagamore  Hill,  now  within  the  bounds  of  Hamilton.  His  gun  and 
ocher  valuable  implements  were  interred  with  him.  ^  Idle  curiosity,  wantozi. 
aacrilegious  sport,  prompted  an  individual  to  dig  up  the  remains  of  this  chie^ 
and  to  carry  his  scull  on  a  |K)le  through  Ipswich  streets.  Such  an  act  of  bar- 
barity was  severely  frowned  upon,  and  speedily  visited  with  retributive  civil 
jostice.''{ 

MONTOWAMPATE,  sagamore  of  Lynn  and  Marblehead,  was  known  more 
generally  among  the  whites  as  Sagamore  James.  He  was  son  of  MmeDOihemetf 
and  brother  of  fVonohaquaham  and  HlnnepwrkitL§  He  died  in  163a,  of  the 
■nall-uoz,  ^with  most  of  his  people.  It  is  said  that  these  two  promised,  if 
ever  tney  recovered,  to  live  with  the  English,  and  serve  their  God.**! 
MnUowampaU^  having  been  defrauded  of  20  beaver-skins,  by  a  man  named 
WaUSy  who  had  since  gone  to  England,  he  went  to  Gov.  ffinthrop  on  the  26 
March,  1631,  to  know  how  he  should  obtain  recompense.  The  governor  gave 
him  a  letter  to  Emanud  Downing^  Esq.  of  London,  from  which  circumstance 
it  would  seem  that  the  chief  determined  to  go  there ;  and  it  is  said  that  he 
actually  visited  England  and  received  his  due.9  The  histories  of  those  timea 
give  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  distresses  caused  by  the  small-pox  among  the 
**  wretched  natives.**  ^ There  are,"  says  Mather^  ''some  old  planters  survivinff 
to  this  day,  who  helped  to  bury  the  dead  Indians ;  even  whole  families  m 
tbem  all  dead  at  once.  In  one  of  the  wigwams  they  found  a  poor  infant  suck- 
ing at  the  breast  of  the  dead  mother.****  The  same  author  observes  that,  before 
the  disease  began,  the  Indians  had  begun  to  quarrel  with  the  English  about 
the  boiuids  of  their  lands,  ^  but  God  end(xl  the  controversy  by  sending  the 
sinall-pox  among  the  Indians  at  Saugus,  who  were  before  that  time  exceeding- 
ly numerous." 

We  have  mentioned  another  of  the  family  of  ^antpashemd^  also  a  sachem. 
Tliis  was  ff'onohaquaham,  calUnl  by  the  Eiii^lisli  Sngax'wre  John,  of  Wiiiisiniet. 
His  n-sidonce  was  at  what  wiis  then  c-alled  Rumneifmarsk,  jwirt  of  which  \a 
now  in  Clielsoa  and  |Mirt  in  Saiif^iis.§  As  early  as  KJil,  he  had  cause  to  com- 
plain that  some  of  die  English  settlers  had  hunit  two  of  his  wigwams. 
**  VVhicIi  wigwams,"  says  Govtrnor  Z>«Yfcy4t  "  were  not  inhabited,  but  stood  in 
a  place  convenient  for  their  shelter,  when,  upon  occasion,  they  should  travel 
that  way."  The  court,  upon  examination,  found  that  a  servant  of  Sir  R.  SU' 
UmslnH  had  l>een  the  means  of  tlie  mischief,  whose  master  was  ordered  to 
make  satisfaction,  "which  he  did  by  s^ven  yanis  of  cloth,  and  that  his  sei'vant 
pay  him,  at  the  end  of  his  time,  fifty  shillings  storlin<r."tt  Sagamore  John  died 
at  Wiuisimet,  in  Uihl^i,  of  the  snmll-pox.§§  He  desired  to  l)ecome  acquainted 
with  the  Enfflishmen's  Go<i,  in  his  sickness,  and  requested  them  to  take  his 
tivo  sons  and  instnict  them  in  Christianity,  which  they  did.|||| 

fflnntpurkitt^^^  who  married  a  dauf^hter  of  Passaconawai/,  makes  considera- 
ble fi^ire  also  in  our  Indian  annals,  lie  was  bom  altout  1616,  and  succeeded 
Monioipampate  at  his  deiuh,  in  1633.    The  English  called  him  George  Riunney^ 

*  The  arii«l"s  which  they  sub-rrihcH,  will  be  scon  at  Inr^o  when  the  Mamtxcript  Hist,  of  the 
P  ttipntr  Inlitts,  by  Daniel  Gookin,  shall  be  published.  They  do  not  read  precisely  as 
rcD'lrfMlby  WiiU'trap. 

t  li'irtthrap's  Joiinial.  \  Ili^t.  Tpswirh,  5.  J  Lewises  Hist.  I.vnn,  16.  17. 

■  Hisi.  oi  New  K.isil.ind,  195.  1[  Hisloiy  of  T.ynn,  38.  *»  Ilolalion,  &c.  23. 

tf  l^iicr  to  ih<?  rminiess  of  Lincoln,  25,  edition  l(»'J<i. 

it  Prirtcy^  Chronclojrv.  $^  History  of  New  England,  195.  G50. 

1 3  Wouder-workiug  Providence.  HV  Spell  alM>  WimaptrktL 
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marshj  and  at  one  time  he  was  proprietor  of  Deer  Island,  in  Boston  harbor. 
**  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  went  to  Barbadocs.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
was  carried  there  with  the  prisoners  who  were  sold  for  slaves,  at  the  end  of 
Philip's  war.  He  died  soon  after  his  return,  in  1684,  at  the  house  of  JIfumm- 
quash,  aged  68  yeai-s."  Ahatvayetsmmine,  daughter  of  Poquanum,  is  also  men- 
tioned as  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.* 

Manatahqiia,  called  also  Black-imlliam,  was  n  sachem,  and  proprietor  of  Na- 
hant,  when  the  adjacent  country  was  settled  by  the  whites.  His  father  lived 
at  Swampscot,  and  was  also  a  sagamore,  but  probably  was  dead  before  the 
English  settled  in  the  country .f  A  traveller  in  this  then  |  wilderness  worid, 
thus  notices  HlUiamy  and  his  possessing  Nahant  '*  One  Black-wUlicany  an 
Indian  Duke,  out  of  his  generosity  gave  this  place  in  general  to  the  plantation 
of  Saugus,  so  that  no  other  can  appropriate  it  to  himself  He  was  a  great 
friend  to  the  whites,  but  his  friendship  was  rep^d,  as  was  that  of  many  others 
of  that  and  even  much  later  times.  There  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walter 
BagnaU,  nicknamed  Gnat  IVot,  **  a  wicked  fellow,"  who  had  much  wronged 
the  Indians,^  killed  near  the  mouth  of  Saco  River,  probably  by  some  of 
those  whom  he  had  defrauded.  This  was  in  October,  1(131.  As  some  vessels 
were  upon  the  eastern  coast  in  search  of  pirates,  in  January,  1633,  they  put  in 
at  Richmond's  Island,  where  tliey  fell  in  with  Black'toiUiam,  This  was  the 
place  where  Bagnall  had  been  killed  about  two  years  before  ;  but  whether  he 
had  any  thing  to  do  with  it,  does  not  appear,  nor  do  I  find  that  any  one,  even 
his  murderers,  pretended  he  was  any  way  implicated ;  but,  out  of  revenge  for 
BagnaJTs  death,  these  pirate-hunters  hanged  Bkick-unlliam,  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  particularly  mentioned  ||  tliat  Bagnall  was  killed  by  Squidraysd  and  his 
men,  some  Indians  belonging  to  that  part  of  tlie  country. 

This  Squidraysd,  or  ScUterygusset,  for  whose  act  Manaiahqua  suffered,  was 
the  first  sachem  who  deedecl  laud  in  Falmouth,  Maine.  A  creek  near  the 
mouth  of  Presumpscot  River  perpetuates  his  name  to  this  day.  Mr.  fVillis 
supposes  he  was  sachem  of  the  Aucocisco  tribe,  who  inhabited  between  the 
Androscoggin  and  Saco  rivers;  and,  that  from  Aucocisco  comes  Casco.1f 
There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Bagnall  deserved  his  fate,**  if  any  deserve 
such  ;  but  the  other  was  the  act  of  white  men,  and  we  leave  the  reader  to 
draw  the  parallel  between  the  two:  perhaps  he  will  inquire,  Wert  the  murderers 
q^  MANATAiiquA  brought  tojustke9  All  we  can  answer  is,  The  records  are  si' 
tent.     Perhaps  it  was  consi(fercd  an  offset  to  the  murder  of  Bagnall. 

Ndttahattawants,  in  the  year  1642,  sold  to  Simon  WiUarJ,  in  behalf  of  "Mr. 
Winthrop,  Mr.  Dudley,  Mr.  JSTowell,  and  Mr.  Alden,"  a  large  tract  of  land  upon 
both  sides  Concord  River.  "Mr.  Winthrop,  our  present  governor,  12()0  acres, 
Mr.  Dudleij,  1500  acres,  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  river,  Mr.  J^oioell,  500  acres, 
and  Mr.  *4Uen,  500  aci-es,  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  river,  and  in  consideration 
hereof  the  said  Simon  giueth  to  the  said  JVattahattaionjits  six  fadom  of  waom- 
pampege,  one  wastcoat,  and  one  breeches,  and  tlie  said  J^attahaltawants  doth 
covenant  and  bind  himself,  that  hoe  nor  any  other  Indians  shall  sn  traps  with- 
in this  ground,  so  as  any  cattls  might  reriove  hurt  thereby,  and  wliat  cattle 
shall  receive  hurt  by  this  meanes,  hee  shall  be  lyable  to  make  it  good."  [In 
the  deed,  JVaitahattaioants  is  called  sachern  of  that  land.] 

Witnessed  by  The  mark  of  0  Natahattawants. 

three  whites.  The  mark  of  0  Winnipin,  an  Indian 

that  traded  for  ^'imff 

The  name  of  this  chief,  as  appears  from  documents  copied  by  Mr.  ShaUuck^ 
was  understood  Tahatlawrm,  Tahattaioants,  Attitoan,  AUaioanee,  and  Ahataxoa- 
nee.    He  was  sachem  of  Musketaquid,  siuce  Concord,  and  a  supporter  and 

*  Hisl.  Lynn.  f  Hist.  N.  Eug. 

t  \GS3.     WiUiam  Wood,  author  of  New  Eng.  Prospect. 

ft  Wiidhrop'g  Journal,  i.  G2,  G3.  1]  Winthrop,  ib. 

trCoI.  Maine  Hisl.  Soc.  i.  C8. 

**  He  had,  in  about  three  years,  by  extortion,  as*  we  infer  from   Winlhropf  accumulated 
about  £400  from  amonz  the  Indians.    See  Jourual  ut  ,mpra. 
tt  Suffolk  Records  of  Deeds,  vol.  i.  No.  31.       |t  ^^^  Concord,  Mass.  pauim  chop.  L 
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mnpagator  of  Christianity  among  his  people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
The  celebrated  WcAan  married  his  eldest  daughter.  John  Tahattawan  was  his 
son,  who  lived  at  Nashoba,  where  he  was  chief  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians— 
a  deserving  Indian.  He  died  about  1670.  His  widow  was  daughter  of  John, 
■acamore  of  Patucket,  upon  the  Merrimack,  who  married  Oonamoef  another 
ruler  of  the  praying  Indians,  of  Marlborough.  Her  only  son  by  TcSattattfon  * 
was  killed  by  some  white  ruffians,  who  came  upon  them  while  in  their  wig- 
WBom,  and  his  mother  was  badly  wounded  at  the  same  time.  Of  this  afiiur 
we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  be  more  particular,  ^aannshquawy  an- 
other daughter,  married  JSTaaniahcow,  called  John  Hiomas,  who  died  at  Natick, 
aged  no  years. 

We  know  very  little  of  a  sachem  of  the  name  of  Wahgumacvt,\  except  that 
he  lived  upon  Connecticut  River,  and  came  to  Boston  in  1631,  with  a  request 
ID  the  governor '^  to  have  some  English  to  plant  in  his  country ;  **  and  as  an 
inducement,  said  he  would  ^find  them  com,  and  give  them,  yearly,  80  skins 
of  beaver."  The  governor,  however,  dismissed  him  without  giving  him  an^ 
encouragement ;  doubting,  it  seems,  the  reality  of  his  fncndship.  But  it  la 
more  probable  that  he  was  sincere,  as  he  was  at  this  time  in  great  fear  of  the 
Pequots,  and  judged  tliat  if  some  of  the  finglish  would  reside  with  him,  he 
should  be  able  to  maintain  his  country. 

There  accompanied  Wdhgumacut  to  Boston  an  Indian  named  JackMtraw^ 
who  was  his  interpreter,  and  Sagamore  John.  We  have  labored  to  find  some 
fiuther  particulaxs  of  him,  but  aUthat  we  can  ascertain  with  cenainty,  is,  that 
be  had  lived  some  time  in  England  with  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,^    How  Sir  WaUer 

*  Mr.  Oookin  writes  this  name  Tohatoonerf  that  of  the  father  Tahattawarre,  MS.  HtsU 
PrawnfT  Indiana,  105. 

t  fVahgmnaetU.  accordiiig  to  Mr.  Sm^age's  reading'  of  Wtnthrcp.  Our  text  is  accordine 
lo  Princtf  who  also  osed  WinthroD  in  MS.  It  is  tmly  diverting  to  see  how  the  author  of 
Tale*  of  the  Indians  has  displayed  his  invention  upon  the  passage  in  Winihrop^s  Journal 
biinging  to  oar  knowledge  this  chief.  We  will  give  the  passage  of  Winthrop,  that  the  reader 
nav  judge  whether  great  isnorance,  or  misrepre!«entation  **  of  set  purpose  '^  be  chargeable 
to  nim.  **  He  [Gov.  WxrMirop]  discovered  aAer  [  Wahginnacut  was  gone],  that  the  said 
ngamore  is  a  very  treacherous  man,  and  at  war  with  the  Pekoath  (a  far  greater  sagamore.'') 
Now,  evciT  child  that  has  read  about  tlie  Indians,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to  know  that  the 
meaning  ol  Pekoatii  was  mistaken  by  the  governor,  and  no  more  meant  a  chief  than  the 
Mtatsatoits  meant  what  the  Plimouth  people  first  supposed  it  to  mean.  In  the  one  case,  the 
name  of  a  tribe  was  mistaken  for  that  of  a  chief,  and  in  the  other  the  chief  for  the  tribe. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  were  not  uncommon  before  our  fathers  became  acquainted  with  the 
eonntry.  Winthrop  says,  loo,  the  Mohawks  was  a  great  sachem.  Now,  who  ever  thought 
there  was  a  chief  of  that  name  7 

I  Probably  so  named  from  the  Maidstone  minister,  who  flourished  in  Wat  Tijier's  rebellion, 
and  whose  real  name  was  John  Bail,  but  aAerwards  nick-named  Jack  Straw.  He  became 
chaplain  to  WaVs  army,  they  having  let  him  out  of  prison.  A  text  wliich  he  made  g^reat  use 
of  in  preaching  to  his  liberators  was  this  : — 

When  Adam  dalfe  and  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  a  gentleman  ? 

TTiis  we  apprehend  was  construed,  Down  with  Uie  nobUity !  See  Rapines  Eng.  i.  457.  In 
Kennet,  \.  zH.  John  Wratc  is  called  Jack  Straw.     He  was  l>ehea<led. 

&  **  The  imputation  of  the  first  bringing  in  oi  tobacco  into  England  lies  on  this  heroic  knight." 
W  instiin/ei/s  Worthies,  259.  "  Besides  Ihe  consumption  of  the  purse,  and  impairing  ol  our 
inward  parts,  the  immoderate,  vain  and  phaniastical  abuse  of  the  hellish  weed,  corruptetli  the 
natural  sweetness  of  the  breath,  stupifieih  the  br^in  j  and  indeed  is  so  prejudicial  to  the 
general  esteem  of  our  country."  laid.  211.  Whether  Jack-straw  were  the  servant  who 
acted  a  part  in  the  oAen-lold  anecdote  of  Sir  Walttr  Ralegh's  smoking  tobacco,  on  its  first 
being  taken  to  England,  we  shall  not  presume  to  assert ;  but^  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdote,  we 
will  admit  the  fact  j  it  is  variously  related,  but  is  said  to  be,  m  substance,  as  follows.  At  one 
6me,  it  i»as  so  verv  unpopular  to  use  tobacco  in  any  way  in  En^and,  that  many  who  had  got 
attarhe<j  to  it,  uscJ  it  only  privately.  Sir  Walter  was  smoking  m  his  study,  at  a  certain  time, 
and.  being  thirsty,  called  to  his  servant  to  bring  him  a  tankard  of  beer.  Jack  hastily  obeyed 
the  '»ummons,  and  Sir  Walter,  forgetting  to  cease  smoking,  was  in  the  act  of  spouting  a 
volume  of  smoke  from  his  mouth  when  his  scrvajit  entered.  Jack,  seeing  his  master  smokmg 
pro<lij»ioijsIy  at  ihe  mouth,  thought  no  other  hut  he  was  all  on  fire  insioe,  having  never  seen 
such  a  plienomennn  in  all  England  t>efore  ;  dashed  the  quart  of  liquor  at  once  in  nis  face,  and 
ran  out  screamin;^,  "  Massa's  a  fire  !  Massa's  a  fire  !  " 

Having  dismis:;ed  the  servant,  every  one  might  reasonably  expect  a  few  words  concerning 
his  master.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  may  truly  be  said  to  have  lived  m  an  age  fruitful  in  great  and 
worthy  characters.    Captain  John  Smith  comes  to  oar  notice  throogfa  hit  agency,  and  Uie 
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came  by  him,  does  not  satisfactorily  appear.  Captains  AnUdas  and  Barlow 
sailed  to  America  in  his  employ,  and  on  their  return  carried  over  two  natives 
from  Virginia,  whose  names  were  Wcmchtse  and  Manteo,*  It  is  barely  {possible 
that  one  of  these  was  afterwards  Jack-strata. 

A  Nipmuck  Indian,  of  no  small  note  in  his  time,  it  may  in  the  next  place  be 
proper  to  notice. 

James  Printer,  or  James-the-minter,  was  the  son  of  JVaoas,  brother  of  TStka- 
petmllin\  and  Anaweakiru  When  a  child,  he  was  instructed  at  the  Indian 
charity  school,  at  Cambridge.  In  1C59,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  Samud 
Green,  to  learn  the  printer's  business ;  {  and  he  is  spoken  of  as  having  run 
away  from  his  master  in  1675.  If,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  16  years,  one 
could  not  le^ve  his  ma^cr  without  the  charge  of  al)6Conding,  at  least,  both  the 
master  and  apprentice  should  be  pitied.     In  relation  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Htifr- 

renowned  first  Eng-Iish  circumnavigator  was  his  contemporary.  He,  like  the  last  named,  was 
bom  in  the  county  of  E>cvoushirc,  m  1352.  in  the  parish  of  Budiey.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert, 
so  welt  known  in  our  annals,  was  his  half-brother,  his  father  having  married  Sir  Humpfirei^s 
mother,  a  widow*,  by  whom  he  had  Waltery  a  fourth  son.f  The  ^eat  successes  and  cfis- 
coveries  of  tlie  celebrated  admiral  Sir  Francis  Drake  gave  a  new  jmpetus  to  the  English 
nation  in  maritime  affairs,  and  consequent  thereupon  was  the  settlement  of  North  America ; 
as  great  an  era,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  ever  recorded  in  history.  No  one  shone  more 
conspicuous  in  those  undertaking  than  Sir  Waller  Ralegh.  After  persevering  a  long  time, 
he  established  a  colony  in  Virginia,  in  1607.  lie  was  a  man  of  great  valor  and  address,  and 
a  favorite  with  the  great  Queen  Elizabeth^  the  promoter  of  his  undertakings,  one  of  whose 
"  maids  of  honor  "  he  married.  In  this  affair  some  charge  him  with  having"  first  dishonored 
that  lady,  and  was  for  a  time  under  the  queen's  displeasure  in  consequence,  nut  marrying  her 
restorecf  him  to  favor.  The  city  of  Ralegh  in  Virffmia  was  so  named  by  his  direction.  He 
was  conspicuous  with  Drake  and  Hcnoard  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish  armada  in  1588. 
On  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  was  imprisoned  almost  13  years  in  the  tower  of  London,  upon 
the  charge  of  treason.  It  was  during'  his  imprisonment  that  he  wrote  his  great  and  learned 
work,  the  History  of  the  World.  The  alleged  crime  of  treason  has  long  since  been  viewed 
by  all  the  world  as  without  foundation,  and  the  punishment  of  Ralegh  reflects  all  its  blackness 
upon  the  character  of  Jaws  I.  The  ground  of  the  charge  was,  that  Ralegh  and  others  were 
in  a  conspiracy  against  tlie  king,  and  were  designing  to  place  on  the  throne  Arabella  Stewart.\ 
He  was  never  pardoned,  although  the  king  set  him  at  liberty,  and  permitted  him  to  go  on  an 
expedition  to  South  America  in  search  of  a  gold  mine  of  which  he  had  gained  some  intima- 
tions in  a  previous  visit  to  those  countries.  liis  attempt  to  find  gold  failed,  but  he  took  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  and  established  in  it  a  garrison.  This  was  a  depredation,  as  Spain 
and  England  were  then  at  t>eace,  but  Ralegii  had  the  king's  commission.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  complained  loudly  against  the  transaction,  and  the  miserable  James,  to  extricate 
himself,  and  appease  the  Spanish  king,  ordered  Ralegh  to  be  seized  on  his  return,  who,  upon 
the  old  charge  of  treason,  was  sentenced  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  executed  upon  him  z9th 
Oct.  1618.$  "  I  shall  only  hint,"  says  Dr.  I*olwhf.le.}\  "Mhai  the  execution  of  this  great  man, 
whom  James  was  advised  lo  sacrifice  to  the  advancement  of  the  peace  with  Spain,  hath  left  an 
indelible  stain  on  the  memory  of  that  misguided  mondVch."  It  appears  from  another  account  IT 
that  Sir  Walter,  on  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoko,  was  taken  "  desperately  sick,''  and 
sent  forward  a  company  under  one  of  his  captains  in  search  of  the  gold  mine.  That  they 
were  met  by  the  Spaniards,  who  attacked  them,  and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  their  assault- 
ing St.  Thomas,  and  being  obliged  to  descend  the  river  without  eflecting  the  object  they 
were  upon. 

The  following  circumstance  respecting  the  celebrated  History  of  the  World,  not  being 
gener3dly  known,  cannot  but  be  acceptable  to  the  reader.  The  first  volume  (which  is  what 
we  have  of  ii)  was  published  before  he  was  imprisoned  the  last  time.  Just  before  his  execu- 
tion, he  sent  for  the  publisher  of  it.  When  he  came,  Sir  Walter  took  him  by  the  hand,  and, 
"  after  some  discourse,  askt  him  how  that  work  of  his  sold.  Mr.  Burre  [the  name  of  the 
publisher]  returned  this  answer,  that  it  had  sold  so  slowly  that  it  had  undone  him.  At  which 
words  of  his.  Sir  Walter  Ralegh,  stepping  to  his  desk,  reaches  his  other  part  of  his  history  lo 
Mr.  Burre,  which  he  had  brought  down  lo  the  times  he  lived  in ;  clapping  his  hand  on  his 
breast,  he  took  the  other  unprinted  part  of  his  works  into  his  hand,  witii  a  sigh,  saying,  *  Ah, 
my  friend,  hath  the  first  part  undone  thee,  the  second  volume  shall  undo  no  more;  this 
ungrateful  world  is  unworthy  of  it.'  When,  immediately  going  to  the  fire-side,  threw  it  in  ^ 
and  set  his  foot  on  it  till  it  was  consumed."** 

•See  Cat/ley's  Life  Sir  W.  Ralegh,  i.  70.  ed.  Lond.  1816,  2  vols.  8vo. 

t  Some  author  of  Indian  tales  might  delight  himself  for  a  long  time  in  ringing  changes  on 
this  Indian  preacher's  name,  without  inventing  any  new  ones ;  for  it  is  not,  as  1  remember, 
spelt  twice  alike  in  our  authorities.  t  Thomas,  Hist.  Printing. 

*«'  Of  Otko  Oilhert,  of  Compton,  E<q."     Polwheh's  //ivf.  Devon,  II.  219. 
t  StU^,  Hist.  Virginia,  7.    Second  aon,  Mys  Mr.  Polwkrle.,  Devon,  ii.  219. 
t  Rapines  Eng.  ii.  161.  ^^'I'indal'x  notes  in  Rapin,  ii.  195. 

II  Hist.  Devonshire,  I.  25U.  tT  Winstanley,  Worthies,  356. 

**  Winstanley,  Worthies,  S57. 
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hard  says,*  **  He  had  attained  some  skill  in  printing,  and  might  have  attained 
more,  had  he  not,  lik^  a  false  villain,  ran  away  from  his  master  before  his 
time  was  out.**  And  the  same  author  observes  that  tlie  name  printer  was 
superadded  to  distinguish  him  from  others  named  James. 

Dr.  I. Mather  j  has  this  record  of  James-printer,  "July  8,  [1676.]  Whereas 
the  council  at  Boston  had  lately  emitted  a  declaration,  signifying,  that  such 
Indians  as  did,  witliin  14  days,  come  in  to  the  English,  might  hope  for  mercy, 
divers  of  them  did  this  day  return  from  among  the  Nipmucks.  Among 
others,  James,  an  Indian,  who  could  not  only  read  and  write,  but  had  learned 
the  art  of  printing,  notwithstanding  his  apostasy,  did  venture  himself  upon  tlie 
mercy  and  truth  of  the  English  declaration,  which  he  had  seen  and  read, 
pfomising  for  the  future  to  venture  his  life  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
and  the  other  now  come  in,  affirm  that  very  manv  of  the  Indians  are  dead 
since  this  ^lu*  began ;  and  that  more  have  died  by  tfie  hand  of  God,  in  respect 
of  diseases,  fluxes  and  fevers,  which  have  been  amongst  them,  than  have  been 
killed  with  the  sword." 

Mr.  Thomas  says,  X  it  was  owin^  to  the  amor  patritK  of  James-printer  that  he 
kfl  his  master  and  joined  in  Phdip^s  war.  But  how  much  amor  patrift  he 
must  have  had  to  have  kept  him  an  apprentice  16  years  is  not  mentioned. 

It  was  in  1685  that  the  second  edition  of  the  famous  Indian  Bible  was 
completed.  From  the  following  testhnony  of  Mr.  ELiol  will  be  seen  how 
mucn  the  success  of  that  undertaking  was  considered  to  depend  on  James- 
the-printer.  In  1683,  in  writing  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  at  London,  Mr.  Eliot 
says,  **  I  desire  to  see  it  done  before  I  die,  and  I  am  so  deep  in  years,  that  I 
cannot  exfiect  to  live  long ;  besides,  we  have  but  one  marif  viz.  the  Indian 
Printer,  that  is  able  to  compose  the  sheets,  and  correct  the  press  with  under- 
stand inff."  In  another,  from  the  same  to  tlie  same,  dated  a  year  afler,  he  says, 
"  Our  slow  progress  needeth  an  apology.  We  have  been  much  hindered  by 
the  sickness  the  last  year.  Our  workmen  have  been  all  sick,  and  we  have  but 
few  hands,  (at  printing,)  one  Englishman,  and  a  boy,  and  one  Indian,**  &c. 

This  Indian  was  undoubtedly  James-the-printer,  And  Mr.  TVumas  adds, 
"  Some  of  James's  descendants  were  not  long  since  living  in  Grafton ;  they 
bore  the  surname  of  PrinterJ"§ 

There  was  an  Indian  named  Job  JVesutan,  who  was  also  concerned  in  the 
iM  edition  of  the  Indian  Bible.  He  was  a  valiant  soldier,  and  went  with  the 
English  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  first  expedition  to  Mount  Hoi)e,  where  he 
was  slain  in  battle.  **  lie  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
was  Mr.  ElioVs  assistant  and  interpreter  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible  and 
other  books  in  the  Indian  language." || 

In  a  letter  of  the  commissioners  of  the  U.  C.  of  New  England,  to  the 
corporation  in  England,  we  find  this  postscript. — "Two  of  the  Indian  youths 
formerly  brought  up  to  read  and  write,  are  put  apprentice;  the  one  to  a 
carpenter,  tlie  other  to  Mr.  Green  the  printer,  who  take  their  trades  and 
follow  their  business  very  well.*'  James-the-printer  was  probably  one  of  these. 
^esutan,  we  presume,  was  only  an  interpreter.  The  above-mentioned  letter 
was  dated  10th  Sept.  1660. 

In  1698,  James  was  teacher  to  five  Indian  families  at  Hassinammisco.lf 
In  1709,  he  seems  to  have  got  through  witii  his  apprenticeship,  and  to  have 
had  some  interest  in  carrying  on  the  printing  business.  For,  in  the  title 
pages  of  the  Indian  and  j^nglish  Psalter,  printed  in  that  vcar,  is  this  imprint: 
"BOSTON,  N.  E.  Upprinthomunne  an  B.  Greew,  &  J.  PRINTER,  umtche 
guhtiantamtoe  Chapanukke  ut  JSTew  England,  &c.  1709." 

We  shall  now  jiass  to  notice  a  Massachusetts  sachem,  who,  like  too  many 
others,  does  not  ap|>ear  to  the  best  advantage ;  nevertheless,  we  doubt  not  but 
as  much  so  as  he  deserves,  as  by  the  sequel  will  be  seen.     We  mean 

Kidchmakin,  known  also  by  several  other  names,  or  variations  of  the  same 
name ;  as,  Kutshameuiuin,  Cutshamoquen,  Cutchamokin,  and  many  more,  as,  in 


•  Narrative.  96.  f  Brief  Hist.  89.  t  Hisl.  Priming,  i.  290. 
«  Hist.  Printing,  i.  292,  293.                                            I|  Gookin,  Hist.  Praying  Jndians. 

*  InformatioD  from  Mr.  E.  Tuckermariy  Jr. — Ilassinammisco,  Hassanamesit,  dtc.  signified 
a  flaet  of  stones.    Thomas,  ut  supra. 
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different  parts  of  our  woilc,  extracts  will  necessarily  show.  He  was  one  of 
those  sachems  who,  in  1643-^,  signed  a  submission  to  the  EngUsh,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter. 

In  1636,  Kuishamakin  sold  to  the  people  of  Dorchester,  Uucataquisset, 
being  the  part  of  that  town  since  called  Milton.  This,  it  appears,  was  at  some 
peri^  his  residence.  Though  he  was  a  sachem  under  Woosamequiriy  yet,  like 
CaunbitarU^  he  was  opposed  to  the  settlement  of  the  English  in  his  country. 
He  soon,  however,  became  reconciled  to  it,  and  became  a  Christian.  When 
BIr.  Eliot  desired  to  know  why  he  was  opposed  to  his  people's  becoming 
Christians,  he  said,  tlien  they  would  pay  him  no  tribute. 

When  Uic  English  of  Massachusetts  sent  to  CanonicuSy  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  the  murder  of  John  Oldham,  Kuishamakin  accompanied  them  as 
interpreter,  fighter,  or  whatever  was  required  of  him. 

As  no  sati^action  could  be  had  of  tlie  Pequots,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  OW- 
ham,  it  was  resolved,  in  163^  to  send  an  army  into  their  country  **  to  fight  with 
them,"  if  what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English,  as  a  recompense,  were  not  to  be 
obtained  without.  The  annament  consisted  of  about  90  men.  These  first 
went  to  Block  Island,  where  they  saw  a  few  Indians  before  they  landed,  who, 
after  shooting  a  few  arrows,  which  wounded  two  of  the  English,  fled.  The 
Indians  had  here  *Hwo  plantations,  three  miles  in  sunder,  and  about  60 
wigwams,  some  very  large  and  fair,  and  above  200  acres  of  com."  This  the 
English  destroyed,  "staved  seven  canoes,"  and  after  two  days  spent  in  tliis 
busmcss,  and  hunting  for  Indians  without  success,  sailed  to  the  main  land^ 
where  Kutahamakin  performed  his  part  in  hastening  on  the  Pequot  calamity. 
Having  waylaid  one  of  that  nation,  he  shot  and  scalped  him.  The  scalp  he 
sent  to  Canonicus,  who  sent  it  about  among  all  his  sachem  friends;  thus 
expressing  his  approbation  of  the  murder,  and  willingness  to  engage  liis 
firiends  to  fight  for  the  English.  As  a  further  proof  of  his  approval  of  the  act, 
he  not  only  thanked  the  English,  but  gave  Kuishamakin  four  fathom  of 
wampum. 

Capt.  Lion  Gardener  givers  us  some  particulars  of  this  afiau*,  which  are  very 
▼aluable  for  the  light  tliey  throw  on  this  part  of  our  early  transactions  with  the 
Pequots.  The  amdr  we  have  just  mentioned  happened  immc^ately  after 
EndicoHj  Turner,  and  UnderhiU  arrived  at  Saybrook,  from  Block  Island.  Capt 
Gardener  then  commanded  the  fort,  who  spoke  to  them  as  follows  of  their 
undertaking:  "You  come  hither  to  raise  these  wasps  about  my  ears,  and  then 
you  will  take  wing  and  flee  away."  It  so  came  to  pass ;  and  although  he  was 
much  opposed  to  their  going,  yet  they  went,  agreeably  to  their  instructions. 
Gardens  instructed  them  how  to  proceed,  to  avoid  bemg  surprised ;  but  the 
Indians  played  tliem  a  Yankee  trick,  as  in  the  sequel  will  appear. 

On  coming  to  the  Pequot  town,  they  inquired  for  tlie  sachem,*  wishing  to 
parley  with  him :  his  people  said  "  he  was  from  home,  but  within  three  hours 
ne  would  come ;  and  so  from  three  to  six,  and  thence  to  nine,  there  came 
none."  But  the  Indians  came  fearlessly,  in  great  numbers,  and  spoke  to  them, 
through  the  interpreter,  Kvlshamakin,  for  some  time.  This  delay  was  a  strata- 
gem which  succeeded  well ;  for  they  rightly  guessed  that  the  English  had 
come  to  injure  them  in  their  persons,  or  property,  or  both.  Therefore,  while 
some  were  entertaining  the  English  with  words,  others  carried  oft*  their  efiects 
and  hid  them.  When  they  had  done  this,  a  signal  was  given,  and  ail  the 
Indians  ran  away.  The  English  then  fell  to  burning  and  destroying  every 
thing  they  could  meet  with.  Gcerdener  had  sent  some  of  his  men  ynih  the 
others,  who  were  unaccountably  left  on  shore  when  the  others  reembarked, 
and  were  pursued,  and  two  of  them  wounded  by  tlie  Indians. 

^  The  Bay-men  killed  not  a  man,  save  that  one,  Kichomiquim,  an  Indian 
0achem  of  the  Bay,  killed  a  Pequit ;  and  thus  began  the  war  between  the 
Indians  and  us,  in  diese  parts."  f  The  Pequots  henceforth  used  every  means 
to  kill  the  English,  and  many  were  taken  by  them,  and '  some  tortured  in  their 
manner.     "Thus  far,"  adds  Gardener,  "I  had  written  in  a  book,  that  all  men 

*  Sassactu,  says  WinUirop  (i.  194.) ;  but  bcinf  told  he  was  gt>ue  to  Long  Island,  the  gene* 
r»l  demanded  to  see  "  the  otlicr  sachem,  6lc."  which  was  doubtless  MononoUo. 
tS  CoU.  HUi.  8oc.  ill.  141,  Slc. 
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and  posterity  might  know  how  and  why  so  many  honest  men  had  their  blood 
■bed,  yea,  and  some  flayed  alive,  others  cut  in  pieces,  and  some  roasted  alive, 
only  because  IGchamokin^  a  Ray  Indian^  killed  one  Pequot" 

To  say  the  least  of  our  author,  he  had  the  best  possible  means  io  he  correc^ 
informed  of  these  matters,  and  we  know  not  that  he  had  any  motive  to  mis- 
represent them. 

Governor  ffinthrop  mentions,  under  datt;  1646,  that  Mr.  Eliot  lectured 
constantly  **one  week  at  the  wigwam  of  one  ffabon,  a  new  sachem  near 
Watertown  mill,  and  the  other  the  next  week  in  the  wigwam  of  Cutshamekin^ 
near  Dorchester  milL'*  We  shall  liave  occasion  in  anotlier  chapter  to  speak 
of  KuMiamakin. 

In  1648,  CutchamMrtj  as  he  was  then  called,  and  Jcjeuny  appear  as  witnesses 
to  a  deed  made  by  another  Indian  called  Caio,  alias  Uoodman,  Lane  and 
Griffin  were  the  grantees  "  in  belialf  of  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Sudbury." 
The  tract  of  land  sold  adjoined  Sudbury,  and  was  five  miles  square;  for 
which  Cato  received  five  pounds.    Jcjeuny  was  brother  to  Caio,* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Of  the  great  nation  of  the  ^'arragansets — Geographic  of  their  country — Caivo5ICU8 
— MiA5TC?fKoifOH — His  relations — JUds  the  English  in  destroying  the  Pequots — 
Sells  Rhode  Island — His  difficulties  with  the  English — Visits  Boston — His  mag' 
nanimiiy  and  independence — Charged  with  a  conspiracy  against  the  whites — ^my 
repe's  it — Waia5i>ance  becomes  his  secret  enem^—His  speech  to  Waiandanee  ana 
hu  people — His  rear  with  Uneas — His  capture  and  death — Circumstances  of  his 
execution — Participation  of  the  whites  therein — impartial  vino  of  that  ajfair — 
Traditions — Niiiigrrt — Mkxam,  alias  ME%AVO—Jffair  of  Cuttttquin  and  Uneas 
— Character  of  ^iscossassotick — Jfinigret  visits  the  Dutch — Accused  by  the  English 
of  plfAting  with  them — jJbly  defends  himself— Jiotices  of  various  other  Indians — 
nar  between  Mnigret  and  Jiscassassotick — Present  condition  of  his  descendants — 
Further  account  tf  Pessacus — Killed  by  the  Mohawks. 

Tbe  bounds  of  Narraganset  were,  as  described  in  the  times  of  the  sachems,  f 
■PiBUituckit  River,  Qucnelmge  [Quabaog]  and  Nipmuck," northerly ;  "westerly 
by  a  bro<»k  called  Wequajmug,  not  far}  from  Paquatiick  Rivit;  soiitliprly  by 
the  sea.  or  main  ocean ;  aud  easterly  by  tlip  Nauliigaiisot  Ray,  wIhth in  lieth 
many  isbmds,  by  deeds  l>oi]gl)t  of  the  ^fanlIigalls<?t  sarhcins."  Cowers-tt  and 
Niaii'tick,  though  sometimes  ajipKr^d  to  this  country,  wen?  Jianirs  only  of  ])laces 
within  it  According  to  Mr.  Gookin,  "the  territory  of  tlnnr  saohi'm  ext(?nded 
ab^Mit  30  or  40  miles  from  Sekunk  River  and  Narragnnsitt  R*iy,  including 
Rhode  Island  and  other  islands  in  that  bay."  Pawcatuck  River  separated 
them  from  the  Peqnots.  Tliifi  nation,  under  CanonicuSj  had,  in  1()42,  amved 
at  the  Zffnilh  of  its  greatness,  and  was  sup[>os(Hl  to  have  contained  a  population 
of  thirty  thonsand.  This  estimate  was  by  Richard  Smith,  jr.,  who,  with  his 
fitth^'r,  lived  in  their  country. 

In  1766,  or  about  that  year,  Mr.  Samuel  Drake  made  a  catalogue  of  the 
Narraganset  Indians.  This  catalogue  contained  the  names  of  al)out  '315  per- 
sonsL  Mr.  Drake  spent  14  years  among  them,  chiefly  in  the  capacity  of  a 
irhot»lina-ster.  He  wrote  an  account  of  them,  but  whether  it  was  ever  pub- 
lishe.'f  I  cannot  learn.  § 

A  e^'nsus  of  thosr*  calling  theoLselves  a  remnant  of  the  Narragansets,  taken 
Feb.  l*^j*2,  was  315 ;  only  seven  of  whom  were  unmixed.  The  Indians 
theuLS'lves  make  their  number  3G4.  || 

Of  the  early  times  of  this  nation,  some  of  the  first  English  inhabitants 
learned  from  the*  old  Indians,  that  they  had,  previous  to  thf»ir  airival,  a  s.-iciiem 
named  Tashlassuck,  and  their  encomiums  upon  his  wis^lotn  and  valor  were 

•  .Suffi»lk  Ri»^.  DeoH't.     There  is  no  nime  sjo-npfl  to  ibc  de«(l,  but  in  llic  place  thereof,  is  the 
piclur*'  of  «<>me  fnurAez^oti  animal  <irawu  ou  his  back, 
t  Se-'  3  ''oil.  Ma-ts.  Hi«il.  See.  i.  210.  X  Four  or  five  milos,  says  Gookin, 

^  See  Beaity's  Journal,  106.  Q  MS.  letter  of  Rev.  Mr.  Ely, 
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•nucli  tlie  same  as  the  Delawares  reported  of  their  ereat  chief  Tcananv;  that 
nDce,  tiiere  had  not  been  his  equal,  &c,  Taahiassuac  had  hut  two  children,  a 
0OU  and  daughter ;  these  he  joined  in  marriage,  because  he  could  find  none 
worthy  of  tliem  out  of  his  family.  The  product  of  this  marriage  was  four 
eons,  of  whom  Canonicua  was  the  oldest* 

Canonicus,!  the  great  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  was  contemporary  with 
Moadunnomok,  who  was  his  nephew.  We  know  not  the  time  of  his  birth,  but 
a  son  of  his  was  at  Boston  in  1631,  the  next  year  afler  it  was  settled.  But  the 
time  of  his  death  is  minutely  reconled  by  Governor  IVirUhropf  in  his  ^Journal," 
thus:  '*  June  4, 1647.  Canonicus,  the  great  sachem  of  Narraganset,  died,  a 
very  old  man.**  He  is  generally  suppos^  to  have  been  about  §5  years  of  age 
when  he  died. 

The  Warapanoags  were  in  great  fear  of  the  Narragansets  about  the  time  tlie 
English  came  to  Plimouth,  and  at  one  time  war  actually  existed,  and  Maasasoit 
fled  before  Carwnicus,  and  applied  to  the  English  for  protection. 

Edward  IVinslow  relates,  in  his  Good  News  from  New  Enolaitd,  that,  in 
Feb.  1622,  Canonicus  sent  into  Plimouth,  by  one  of  his  men,  a  bundle  of 
arrows,  bound  with  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  and  there  left  them,  and  retired.  The 
Narragansets,  who  were  reported  at  this  time  *^  many  tliousand  strong,"  hearing 
of  the  weakness  of  the  English,  *^  began,  (says  the  above-named  author,)  to 
breath  forth  many  threats  against  us,"  although  they  had  the  last  summer 
^desired  and  obtained  peace  with  us." — ^"Insomuch  as  the  conmion  talk  of 
our  neighbor  Indians  on  all  sides  was  of  the  preparation  they  made  to  come 
against  us."  They  were  now  imboldened  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
English  had  just  added  to  their  numbers,  but  not  to  their  arms  nor  provisions. 
The  ship  Fortune  had,  not  long  before,  landed  35  persons  at  Plimouth,  and 
the  Narragansets  seem  to  have  been  well  informed  of  all  the  circumstances. 
This,  (says  Mr.  Winalow,)  *^  occasioned  them  to  slight  and  brave  us  with  so 
many  threats  as  they  did.  At  length  came  one  of  them  to  us,  who  was  sent 
by  Conaticus,  their  chief  sachem  or  king,  acconipanied  with  one  Tokamahamon, 
a  friendly  Indian.  This  messenger  inquired  for  Tisquantum,  our  interpreter, 
who  not  being  at  home,  seemed  rather  to  be  glad  than  sorry ;  and  leaving  for 
him  a  bundle  of  new  arrows,  lapped  in  a  rattlesnake's  skin,  desired  to  depart 
with  all  expedition." 

When  Squanto  was  made  acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  he  told  the 
Enfflish  that  it  was  a  challenge  for  war.  Grovemor  Bradford  took  the  rattle- 
anake's  skin,  and  filled  it  with  powder  and  shot,  and  returned  it  to  Canonicus ; 
at  the  same  tune  instructing  the  messenger  to  bid  hiin  defiance,  and  invite  him 
to  a  trial  of  strength.  The  messenger,  and  his  insulting  carriage,  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  Canonicus,  for  he  would  not  receive  the  skin,  and  it  was 
cast  out  of  every  community  of  the  Indians,  until  it  at  last  was  retiumed  to 
Plimouth,  and  all  its  contents.  This  was  a  demonstration  that  he  was  awed 
into  silence  and  respect  of  the  English,  by  tlie  decided  stand  and  hostile 
attitude  they  assumed. 

In  1621,  soon  afler  the  war  with  Caunbitant  was  over,  among  those  who 
sought  the  friendship  of  the  English,  was  Canonicus  himself,  notwithstanding 
he  was  now  courting  war  again  so  soon.  He  had  doubtless  nearly  got  rid  of 
the  fear  that  the  news  of  SandisK's  CQuduct  furst  inspired,  and  ha!d  taken  up 
again  his  old  resolution  of  fighting  the  strangers  at  Plimouth. 

He  is  mentioned  with  great  respect  by  Rev.  JRo^r  H^iUiams,  \  in  the  year 
1654.  Afler  observing  that  many  hundreds  of  the  English  were  witnesses  to 
the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Narragansets,  he  says,  ^  Their  late  famous  long- 
lived  Caummicus  so  lived  and  died,  and  in  the  same  most  honorable  maimer 
and  solemnity,  (in  their  way,)  as  you  laid  to  sleep  your  prudent  peace-maker, 
Mr.  ffinthrop,  did  they  honor  this  their  prudent  and  peaceable  prince ;  yea, 

*  Hutchinson,  i.  458,  who  met  with  this  account  in  M9. ;  but  we  do  not  give  implicit  credit 
to  it,  as,  at  best,  it  is  tradition. 

t  This  spelling  does  not  convey  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  name ;  other  spellinpi  wiH  be 
noticed  in  the  course  of  h^s  biogrraph^.     Its  sound  approached  so  near  the  Latin  woia  < 
CUM,  that  it  became  confounded  with  it.     Qurmoune  was  early  written. 

X  Manuscript  letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachuaetts. 
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thioucfa  nil  their  towns  and  countries  how  frequently  do  many,  and  oft  timei^ 
our  fSifriishmen  travel  alone  with  safety  and  loving  kindness  ?  " 

The  following  statement  of  Roger  WUliama  is  in  a  deposition,  dated  Narra- 
canset,  18  June,  1682,  and,  although  varying  a  little  from  tlic  above,  contains 
nets  very  pertinent  to  our  purpose.  He  says,  *^  I  testify  that  it  was  the  general 
and  constant  declaration,  that  Canonicua  his  father  had  three  sons,  whereof 
€Umomcu8  was  the  heir,  and  his  youngest  brother's  sou  MearUinomy  (because 
of  his  youth)  was  his  marshal  and  executioner,  and  did  nothing  witnout  liis 
uncle  Canofdetu^  consent  And  therefore  I  declare  to  posterity,  that  were  it 
DOC  for  the  &vor  that  God  gave  me  with  CanomcuSf  none  of  these  parts,  no, 
not  Rhode  Island,  had  been  purchased  or  obtained ;  for  I  never  got  any  thing 
of  Canonicus  but  by  ffiff* 

When  Mr.  John  (ndham  was  killed  near  Block  Island,  aitd  an  investigatiou 
set  on  foot  by  the  English  to  ascertain  the  murderers,  thev  were  fully  satisfied 
that  CaniomcuM  and  Jmanturmomoh  had  no  hand  in  tlie  afi^,  but  tliat  "^  the  six 
och^r  Narraganset  sachems  had."  No  wonder  he  took  great  offence  at  the 
conduct  of  the  English  concerning  the  death  of  Afianhtnnomoh.  The  Warwick 
Betders  bonsidered  it  a  great  piece  of  injustice,  and  Mr.  Setmuel  Gorton  wrote  a 
letter  for  Canonietu  to  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  notifying  them  that 
he  bad  resolved  to  be  revenged  upon  the  Mohegans.  Upon  this  tlie  English 
demetched  messengers  to  Narra^^uiset  to  inquire  of  Canonicus  whether  he 
authorized  the  letter.  He  treated  them  with  great  coldness,  and  would  not 
admit  them  into  his  wigwam  for  the  space  of  two  hours  after  their  arrival, 
ahbouffh  it  was  exceedingly  rainy.  When  they  were  admitted,  he  frowned 
upon  mem,  and  gave  them  answers  foreign  to  the  purpose,  and  referred  them 
to  Ptsfoau.  This  was  a  very  cold  reception,  compered  with  that  which  the 
messengers  received  when  sent  to  him  for  information  respecting  the  death 
of  Mr.  Oldham,  **They  returned  with  acceptance  and  good  success  of  thehr 
basmess;  observing  in  the  sachem  much  state,  great  command  of  his  men, 
and  marvellous  wisdom  in  hts  answers;  and  in  the  carriage  of  the  whole 
treaty,  clearing  himself  and  his  neighbors  of  the  murder,  and  offering  revenge 
of  it,  yet  upon  very  safe  and  wary  conditions." 

This  sachem  is  said  to  have  governed  in  f^reat  harmony  with  his  nephew. 
*Tlie  chiefest  government  in  the  country  is  divided  between  a  younger  sachem, 
ManhmnomUy  and  an  elder  sachem,  CaunaunacuSj  of  about  fourscore  years  old,* 
this  young  man's  uncle ;  and  their  agreement  in  tlie  government  ih  remarkable. 
The  old  sachem  will  not  be  offended  at  what  the  young  sachem  doth ;  and  the 
yo«mg  sachem  will  not  do  what  he  conceives  will  displease  his  uncle."t  With 
this  (lasRage  before  him,  Mr.  Durfee  versifies  as  follows,  in  his  poem  called 
Whaieheer: — 

"  Two  mighty  chiefs,  one  cautious,  wise,  and  old, 
One  young,  and  strong,  and  terrible  in  fight, 
All  Narraganset  and  (^owesel  bold  ; 
One  lodge  tlicy  build-*^nc  counsel  fire  they  light/' 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  conimissioners  of  the  United  Colonics  at  Boston,  vij 
Sept,  1643,"  it  was  agreed  tliat  Massachusetts,  in  behalf  of  the  othiT  colonies, 
''give  Conoonaau  and  the  Nanohiggimsets  to  understand,  that  from  time  to 
time"  they  have  taken  notice  of  their  violation  of  the  covenant  !)ctwcen  them, 
notwithstanding  the  great  manifestations  of  their  love  to  them  by  the  English ; 
that  they  had  concurred  with  MiaiUunnomoh  in  his  late  mischievous  plots,  by 
which  he  had  intended  "to  root  out  the  Ixnly  of  the  English"  from  the  coim- 
tr}',  by  gifts  and  allurements  to  other  Indians ;  and  that  he  had  invaded  Uncos, 
contrary  to  the  "tripartie  covenant"  between  himself,  Uncos,  and  Connecticut. 
Therefore,  knowing  "  liow  peaceable  Conanocus  and  Masrvs,  the  late  father  of 
Mtfontenomo,  governed  that  great  people,"  they  ascrilied  the  late  **  tumults  and 
outbreakings"  to  the  malicious,  rash  and  ambitious  spirit  of  Miantunnomoh^ 
more  than  to  "  any  affected  way  of  their  own." 

Notwithstanding,  Miontunnomoh  being  now  put  to  death,  the  English  and 
their  confederate  Indian  sachems,  namely, "  Vncus,  sagamore  of  the  Mohegini^ 

•  Thb  was  wriuen  about  1643.  t  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  vol.  I 
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aod  Ills  people,  Woosamequine  and  his  people,  Saeanocoe  and  his  people,  Pun^ 
ham  aiui  his  people,  were  disposed,  they  said,  still  to  have  peace  with  the 
Narragausets;  but  should  expect  a  more  faithful  observance  of  their  agree- 
ment tlinn  they  had  shown  hitherto."  This  determination  was  to  be  iiimie- 
diately  laid  before  them,  and  a  prompt  answer  demanded. 

In  a  gi-ave  assembly,  upon  a  certain  occasion,  Canoniais  thus  addressed 
Roger  niUiams:  "I  have  never  suffered  anv  wronff  to  be  offered  to  the 
£ngli8h  since  they  landed,  nor  never  will ; "  and  often  repeated  the  word 
Wunnamicwayearu  "If  the  Englishman  speak  true,  if  he  mean  truly,  then 
Bball  I  go  to  my  grave  in  peace,  and  hope  that  the  English  and  my  posterity 
shall  live  in  love  and  peace  together." 

When  Mr.  Williams  sai<l  he  hoped  he  had  no  cause  to  question  the  English- 
men's wunnaumxoaiumfky  that  is,  faithfulness,  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
it,  Canoniais  took  a  stick,  and,  breaking  it  into  ten  pieces,  related  t'.?n  instances 
wherein  they  had  proved  false ;  laying  dowii  a  piece  at  each  instance.  Mr. 
WiUianis  satisfied  him  that  he  was  mistaken  in  some  of  them,  and  as  to  others 
he  am*eed  to  intercede  with  the  governor,  who,  he  doubted  not,  would  make 
satisfaction  for  them. 

In  1635,  Rev.  Roger  Williams  found  tianoniciis  and  Mianivnnomoh  carr^'ing 
on  a  bloody  war  against  tiie  Wampanoags.  By  his  intercession  an  end  wa» 
put  to  it,  and  he  grew  much  in  favor  with  all  the  sachems ;  especially  Canonicus^ 
whose  "heart  (he  says)  was  stirred  up  to  love  me  as  his  son  to  his  last  gasp." 
He  sold  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  to  WUliam  Coddington^  Roger  Williams, 
and  others.  A  son  of  Caiumicus,  named  Mriksah,  is  named  by  Williams  as 
inheriting  his  father's  spirit  This  son  is  also  called  Meika,  who,  afler  his 
father's  death,  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narragansets,  and  was  said  tp  have 
been  his  eldest  son.  Many  particulars  of  him  will  be  found  in  our  progress 
onwai'd. 

At  the  time  of  the  Pequot  war,  much  pains  was  taken  to  secure  the  friend- 
shif)  of  Canonicus  more  firmly.  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  (Jovemor  Winthrop 
concerning  him  as  follows:  "Sir,  if  any  tiling  l>e  sent  to  the  princes,  I  find 
Canounicus  wouKI  gladly  accept  of  a  l>ox  of  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
indeed  he  told  me  he  would  thank  Mr.  Governor  for  a  box  full."  In  another 
letter  which  Mr.  ff^liams  sent  to  the  same  by  Miantunnomoh  himself,  he  say^ 
**I  am  bold  to  request  a  word  of  advice  of  you  concerning  a  pro{K)sition  made 
by  Caimounicits  and  Miantunnomu  to  me  some  half  year  since.  Cannounicus 
gave  an  island  in  tliis  bay  to  Mr.  Oldham^  by  name  Chibachutoesey  upon 
condition,  as  it  should  seem,  that  he  would  dwell  there  ne^r  unto  them."  The 
death  of  Mr.  Oldham^  it  ap|)ears,  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  they  offered 
it  to  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  same  conditions;  but  he  first  desired  to  know 
whether,  in  so  doing,  it  would  be  perfectly  agreeable  to  Massachusetts,  and 
that  he  had  no  idea  of  accepting,  witliout  |>aying  the  chiefs  for  it ;  said  he  told 
them  "once  and  again,  that  for  the  present  he  mind  not  to  remove;  but  if  he 
had  it,  would  give  them  satisfaction  for  it,  and  build  a  little  house  and  put  in 
some  swine,  as  understanding  the  |)lace  to  have  store  of  fish  and  good  feeding 
for  swine."  When  Miantunnomoh  heard  that  some  of  the  Massachusetts  men 
thought  of  occupying  some  of  tlie  islands,  Canonicus,  he  says,  desired  he 
would  accept  of  half  of  it,  "it  being  spectacle- wise,  and  lietween  a  mile  or 
two  ill  circuit;"  but  Mr.  Williams  wrote  to  inform  them  that,  if  he  had  any, 
he  desirfxl  the  whole.  This  was  not  long  Ix-fore  the  Pequot  war,  which 
probably  put  a  stop  to  further  negotiation  U|)on  the  subject 

There  wds  another  chief  of  the  same  name  in  Philip^s  war,  which  Mr. 
Hubbard  denominates  "the  great  sachem  of  the  Nnrnignnsets,"  and  who, 
"distrusting  the  proffers  of  the  English,  was  slain  in  the  woods  by  the 
Mohawks,  his  squaw  snrremlering  hersi^lf:  by  this  means  her  life  was 
spared."  He  was  probably  a  younger  son  of  Canonicus,  or  an  immediate 
oesccndant. 

In  l(>i2,  a  war  broke  out  between  the  Narragans  ts  and  the  Pequots,  on 
account  of  disputed  right  to  the  lands  between  Pauratuek  River  and  Wecapaiiff 
Brook.*     It  was  a  tract  of  considrrable  consequence,  being  about  ten  miles 

*  **  The  natives  are  \cry  exact  and  punctual  in  the  bouu'is  of  their  lauds,  belonging  to  lliti 
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and  fifteen  or  twenty  long.  Canoniau  drew  along  with  him,  boeidca  his 
own  fnen,  several  of  the  MassachusettB  saganiore&  This  was  maintained  with 
ferocity  and  various  success,  until  1G35,  when  the  PoquotB  were  driven  from  it, 
but  who,  it  would  seem,  considered  themselves  but  little  worsted ;  for  Canonicuiy 
doubting  his  ability  to  hold  possession  long,  and  a^ha^i^t^  to  have  it  retaken  from 
hijn,  mculc  a  present  of  it  to  one  of  his  captains,  who  Imd  fought  heroically  in 
conquering  it ;  but  he  never  held  possession :  however,  alter  the  Pequots  were 
■ulMiued  by  the  English,  these  lands  were  possessed  by  the  Narragansets  again. 

Tlie  name  of  this  Pequot  captain  was  Sokoso,  sometimes  called  Soso,  Sosoa^ 
Slc*  He  bad  killed  one  of  liis  comitrymen  and  fied  to  the  Narragansets,  who 
protected  him.  This  tract  of  country  was  afterwards  in  dispute  between  the 
English.  Sokago  bavin?  deeded  it  to  some  of  them,  (9  June,  11)60,)  an  English- 
man afterwards  testified,  that  Sokoso  had  acknowledged,  that,  although  ho  liad 
received  money  for  it,  he  never  owned  it.  But,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Wawaloam,  the  wife  of  J^RarUunnomokf  tlie^  was  doubtless  some  false  swearinff 
about  it  It  was  reckoned  to  contain  20,000  acres,  and  the  following  is  attested 
concerning  it: — ^^I,  fVauxdoam^  do  afiirm  it  to  be  Socho's  or  his  assigns',  and 
further,  whereas  my  uncle  JVenegrad  sayeth  tliat  it  is  his  land,  I  do  utterly  deny 
h  before  all  men ;  for  it  was  conquered  by  my  husband  Manionomy,  and  my 
uncle  Canonicu8y  long  before  the  English  had  anywars  witli  the  Pequots ;  and 
my  uncle  JS/inegrad  had  no  hand  iu  the  war.  Tliis  land  was  given  and  past 
over  to  the  valiant  Captain  Socho,  for  service  done  for  us  before  the  English 
had  any  wars  with  the  Pequots."  * 

It  is  saki  that,  in  the  war  between  Uncaa  and  Mianlunnomoh,  two  of  the 
sons  of  Canomcui  fought  on  the  side  of  MtaiUunntnnohy  and  were  wounded 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Sachem's  Plain. 

Canonicus  has  been  the  subject  of  a  poem  which  was  published  at  Boston, 
ID  1803.  t    Among  the  tolerable  passages  are  the  following : — 

"  A  mightj  prince,  of  venerable  age, 

A  peerless  warrior,  but  of  peare  the  ftieod ; 
His  breast  a  treasury  of  maxims  sae;e— 
His  arm,  a  host— to  punish  or  defend.^' 

Canonicus,  at  the  age  of  84  years,  is  made  to  announce  hifl  approaching 
djuolution  to  his  people  thus : — 

"  I  die. — ^Mv  friends,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve : 
To  abler  bands  my  regal  power  I  leave. 
Our  god  commands — to  fertile  realms  I  haste. 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste. 
There  in  full  bloom  eternal  spring  abides, 
And  swarming  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides ; 
Continual  sunshine  gilds  the  cloudless  skies, 
No  mists  conceal  Keesuckquaud  from  our  eyes." 

About  1642,  a  son  of  Canonicus  died,  at  which  his  grief  was  very  great ; 
insomuch  that,  "  having  buried  his  8<3n,  he  burned  his  own  palace,  and  all  his 
good?  in  it,  to  a  great  value,  in  solemn  remembrance  of  his  son." 

Like  other  men  ignorant  of  science,  Canonicus  was  superstitious,  and  was 
greatly  in  fear  of  the  English,  chiefly,  perhaps,  from  a  belief  in  their  abiUty  to 
hurt  him  by  enchantment,  which  belief,  very  probably,  was  occasioned  by  die 
fiforj-  that  Sqitanio  circulated,  of  which,  in  a  previous  chapter,  we  have  spoken. 
Wh'*n  Roger  JViUiams  fled  into  his  country,  he  at  first  viewed  him  with  dis- 
tnj!?t,  and  would  only  frown  upon  him  ;  at  length  he  accused  him,  as  well  as 
ilip  other  English,  of  si'nding  the  plague  among  the  Indians ;  but,  as  wo  have 
paid  before,  he  soon  became  reconciled  to  him,  gave  him  lands,  and  even 
pnrtecte*!  him.  They  l)ecame  mutual  lielps  to  each  other,  and,  but  for  ani- 
mot^ities  among  the  Knglish  themselves,  it  may  l)e  fair  to  conclude,  friendship 
would  have  continued  with  the  Narragansets  through  several  goucrations. 

or  that  prince  or  people,  even  to  a  river,  brook,  dec.  And  I  have  known  ihem  make  bargain 
aad  sale  amongst  themselves,  for  a  small  piece,  or  quantity  of  ground :  notwithstanding  a 
sinful  opinion  amongst  manv.  that  Christians  have  riffhl  to  healhen's  lands. '     R,  Williams. 

•Sec  Potter's  History  of*  Narraganset,  iu  Col.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  246. 

t  By  John  LfOthropf  A.  M.  in  8vo. 
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MiA5Tu:fjroMOH  •  was  the  son  of  a  chief  called  MascuSy  nephew  of  Canoni- 
euSy  brother  or  brother-in-law  to  ^/tnigrd,]  and  brother  of  CHash,  And,  from 
a  manuscript  t  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Dr.  TrumbvU,  it  appears  that 
Mossup,  or  Mosipty^  and  Canjamumond,^  were  also  his  brothers. 

**  Tliis  Mtanionimoy'"  says  Mr.  jHubbard,  **  was  a  very  good  personage,  [that 
IB,  well  made,]  of  taU  stature,  subtil  and  cunning  in  his  contrivements,  as  well 
as  haughty  in  his  desigiis.''1[ 

As  early  as  3  Aug.  1632,  tliis  chief  came  with  his  wife  to  Boston,  where  he 
Btaid  two  nights.  He  was  then  known  by  tlie  name  of  Mecumth,  While  here 
he  went  to  church  with  the  English,  and  in  the  mean  while,  some  of  his  men, 
twelve  of  whom  had  accompanied  him,  it  seems,  broke  into  a  house,  and 
committed  a  theft,  on  5  March.  Complaint  was  made  to  the  English  gov- 
ernor, who  "  told  the  sachem  of  it,  and  with  some  difficulty  caused  him  to 
make  one  of  his  sannaf>s  **  beat  them."  The  authors  of  the  mischief  were 
immediately  sent  out  of  town,  but  Miantunnomoh  and  the  others,  the  governor 
took  to  his  house,  "  and  made  much  of  them.^ff 

The  English  seem  always  to  have  been  more  favorably  inclined  towards 
other  tribes  than  to  the  Narragansets,  as  appears  from  the  stand  they  took  in 
the  wars  between  them  and  their  enemies.  And  so  long  as  other  tribes  suc- 
ceeded against  them,  the  English  were  idle  spectators;  but  whenever  the 
scale  turned  in  their  favor,  they  were  not  slow  to  intercede. 

In  the  Life  of  Canonicus,  the  part  Miantunnomoh  exercised  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets  is  related. 

In  1634,  Captains  Stone  and  Mrton  were  killed  by  the  Pequots,  and  in  1636, 
Mr.  John  Oldham,  by  the  Indians  ^  near  Block  Island."  Mianlunnomoh  did  all 
in  his  power  to  assist  in  apprehending  the  murderers,  and  was  at  much  pains 
and  trouble  in  furnishing  the  English  with  facts  relative  thereto,  from  time  to 
time.  And  when  it  was  told  at  Boston  that  there  was  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
between  the  Narragansets  and  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  appear  there,  which  he  did  without  delay,  and  agreed  to  assist  them 
in  a  war  against  the  Pequots ;  without  whose  aid  and  concurrence,  the  English 
would  hardly  have  dared  to  engage  in  a  war  against  them  at  that  time. 

Early  in  1637,  (March  21,)  to  show  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  that  he 
kept  his  promise  of  warring  against  the  Pequots,  Miantunnomoh  sent  him,  by 
26  of  his  men,  a  Pequot's  hand  and  40  fathom  of  wampom.  The  war  with 
them  now  commenced,  and  tliough  of  short  duration,  destroyed  them  to  such 
a  degree,  that  tlicy  appeared  no  more  as  a  nation.  One  hundred  of  the  Nar- 
ragansets joined  themselves  with  the  English  in  its  accomplishment,  and  re- 
ceived a  part  of  the  jjrisoners  as  slaves  for  their  services.}:!:  When  the  war 
was  over,  Miantunnomoh  still  adhered  to  the  English,  and  seized  upon  such 
of  the  Pe(juots  as  had  made  their  escape  from  bondage,  and  returned  tliem  to 
their  English  masters ;  gave  up  to  them  his  claim  of  Block  Island,  and  other 
places  where  the  English  had  found  Pequots,  and  which  they  considered  as 
belonging  to  tli»im  by  right  of  conquest 

About  the  same  time,  or  in  the  course  of  the  year  1638,  troubles  had  grown 
to  an  alanning  height  between  the  Narragansets  and  Mohcgans,  and,  as  usual, 

*  This  spelling  is  according  to  Mlnthrop:  wc  prefer  HT/Zmm*'*  method,  as  more  correct, 
which  is  Miantunnomu ;  but,  having  employed  the  former  in  our  first  edition,  it  is  retained  in 
this.  It  is,  however,  oAener  written  MyarUonimo  now,  which  only  shows  another  pronuncia- 
tion.  The  accent  is  usually  upon  the  penultimate  syllable.  See  CaUender's  Cent.  Dit- 
course,  page  1 . 

fMSS.  of  R.  Williams.  t  Now  published  in  the  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

6 Called  also  Cussusquench,  or  SunqtMneh,  and  FcUicus ;  that  is,  Pessacus.  He  "was 
killed  l>y  the  Mo<^ui,  [Mohawks.]  in  the  wilderness,  about  ^  miles  above  Pisataqua,  in  his 
travel  eastward,  m  the  time  of  the  Indian  wars,  and  other  Indians  with  him,  and  were  buried 
by  order  of  Major  Waldron."    3  Colt.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

|l "  Receaucd  this  First  of  luly,  1659,  of  Maj'.  Hum/rey  Aderton,  [AOierton,]  and  the  rest 
of  nis  friends,  the  sume  of  75  pounds  in  Wampam  pea^  w^^  seucral  other  things  as  gratuity 
for  certaine  lands  giuen  y>  said  May.  Aderton  and  his  friends,  as  may  appeare  by  two  seuerall 
deeds  of  gift.    I  say  receaued  by  roe. 

CoGiNAQDAN     .^^  his  mark." 

[MS.  Documents. 

IT  Hist.  New  Enfjr.  446.  *•  A  name  the  sachems  gave  their  attendants. 

ft  Winthrof^s  Journal.  W  Mtaatwrnomoh  received  eighty.    MaiJur's  RctaUon,  99. 


Chap.  IV.]  MUNTUNNOMOH^^INTRIGCTES  OF  UNCAS.  50 

Roger  ffUUams  exercised  all  his  skill  to  restore  tranquillity.  Many  of  the 
Pequots  who  had  escaped  the  sword  of  the  war  of  1637,  were  among  the 
Mohegans,  and  seem  to  have  taken  part  with  them  against  Miantunnomok, 
They  did  this,  no  doubt,  that  the  Mohegans  might  screen  them  from  the 
Cngiish,  who  were  still  seizing  on  all  of  that  nation  against  whom  they  could 
find  any  cause  of  suspicion  of  having  been  engaged  in  murdering  the  English, 
or  in  arms  against  them. 

J^Eanhmnonu^  it  is  probable,  had  been  ordered  before  the  magistrates  of 
Connecticut,  to  give  some  account  of  the  Pequot  refugees  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohegans,  as  well  as  of  those  in  his  nation ;  which  may  have  been  a  main 
cause  of  the  war  they  had  now  waged  against  him.  For,  when  he  set  out  for 
Hartford,  he  had  a  guard  of  "  upwards  of  150  men,  and  many  sachems,  and 
his  wife  and  children."  Mr.  WiUiams  was  with  him,  and  strongly  urged  him 
not  to  venture  upon  the  journey,  even  with  this  force,  because  of  the  hostility 
of  the  Mohegans ;  but  the  sachem  would  not  be  dissuaded,  although  he  had  . 
no  doubt  that  the  Mohegans  and  their  Pequots  were  in  great  force  not  far  ofL 
And  while  they  were  on  their  march,  *<  about  660"  of  them  fell  upon  the 
Wunnashowatuckoogs,  a  tribe  under  Canoniciu,  where  they  committed  exten- 
sive robberies,  and  destroyed  "about  23  fields  of  com." 

Notwithstanding  this  great  Mohegan  army  had  prepared  an  ambush  to  ■ 
intercept  and  cut  off  J^Rantunnomoh,  and  gave  out  a  threat  that  they  toouid  boU  ] 
kim  in  a  kettle,  yet  he  went  to,  and  returned  safe  from,  Connecticut* 

On  this  occasion  he  discovers  great  bravery,  if  it  bonier  not  too  closely 
upon  temerity ;  for,  when  HlUiams  urged  him  to  retreat,  they  had  performed 
half  their  joumev,  or  about  50  miles ;  and  ^EaniunnomoK8  answer  was,  after 
holding  a  council  with  his  chiefs,  "  that  no  man  should  turn  back,  resolving 
rather  all  to  die." 

The  Mohegan  sachem,  Uneas,  was  at  the  same  time  ordered  to  appear  at 
Hartford,  to  give  an  account  of  the  Pequot  warriors,  or  murderers,  as  the 
English  called  them,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
difl^rences  between  him  and  Miantunnomoh ;  but,  instead  of  appearing,  he 
sent  a  messenger,  with  word  tliat  he  was  lame  and  could  not  come.  The 
governor  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Haynes,  at  once  saw  through  tlie  artifice,  and 
observed  that  it  was  a  lixme  excuse,  and  immediately  sent  for  him  to  come 
without  delay. 

Whether  cured  of  his  lameness  or  not  before  coming,  we  are  not  informed ; 
but,  in  a  few  days  afVer,  the  subtle  sachem  appeared,  not  daring  to  forfeit  the 
friendship  of  the  English,  wliich,  it  seems,  he  j)rcfernMl  to  hiding  longer  his 
guilty  face  from  the  presence  of  the  ningnanimous  Miantunnomoh, 

Now  before  the  English,  Uncos  was  chnr^ed  with  the  depredations,  some 
of  which  were  too  well  attested  to  admit  ot  a  denial,  and  otliers  were  dis- 
owned in  part.  The  inquiry  s<ierns  to  have  ended  arter  the  parties  were  tired 
of  it,  without  any  advantage  to  the  injured  Narraganscts,  and  we  hear  of  no 
meaj*ures  taken  for  their  relief. 

The  next  thing  in  order  was  a  call  upon  Uncos  for  an  account  of  the 
Pequots  which  he  was  sheltering,  which  resulted  only  in  a  new  series  of 
falsehoods  from  him.  When  he  was  recjuested  to  ^ive  iheii*  names,  he  siid  he 
knew  none  of  them,  and  that  there  were  but  20  in  his  dominions.  Whereujwn 
wimcsses  were  called,  whose  testimonies  proved,  hi  his  presence,  that  his 
statement  was  false.  "  Then  he  acknowledged  that  he  had  30."  At  length 
Mr.  Homes  dismissed  him,  with  orders  to  bring  in  their  names  in  10  days,  or 
he  would  take  those  Indians  by  force  out  of  his  country.  But,  when  Mion- 
tunnomoh  was  called  upon  for  tlie  names  of  those  witli  him,  nothing  was 
withheld. 

At  this  time,  at  the  request  of  the  English,  J^Rantunnomoh  consented  to  lay 
aside  ail  animosities,  and  take  Uncas  by  the  hand.  When  he  had  done  this, 
he  urged  Uncas  to  dine  with  him ;  but  tlie  guilty  sachem  wouhl  not,  though 
pressed  by  the  English  for  some  time  to  do  so ;  and  thus  all  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  peace  vanished,  f 

•Coll.  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  iiL  145.  flbid.  iU.  146, 147. 


60  MIAfmjNNOMOH  SELLS  AQUIDNICK.  [Bo<Ak  H 

RtiY.  Samttd  Oorton  and  his  associates  purchased  Shaomet,  afterwards 
called  Warwick,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  of  Mtanlurmomoh ;  but,  as 
Gorton  could  do  nothing  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts, 
Pumham  was  instigated  to  claim  said  tract  of  coimtry;  and,  although  a 
sachem  under  Mianiunnoinoh,*  did  not  hesitate,  when  supported  by  the  Eng- 
lish, to  assert  his  claim  as  chief  sachem.  And  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts, to  give  to  their  interference  the  appearance  of  disinterestedness,  which  it 
would  seem,  from  their  own  vindication,  they  thought  there  was  a  chance  ta 
doubt,  •'  Send  for  the  foresaid  sachems,  fwho  had  complained  of  Mr.  Gorton 
and  others,  through  the  instigation  of  the  English,]  and  upon  examination 
find,  both  by  English  and  Indian  testimony,  that  Miantonomo  was  only  a 
usurper,  and  had  no  title  to  the  foresaid  lands.**  f  This  is  against  the  testi- 
mony of  every  record,  and  could  no  more  have  been  believed  theru,  than  that 
Philip  was  not  sachem  of  Pokanoket  In  all  cases  of  purchase,  in  those 
times,  the  chief  sachem's  grant  was  valid,  and  maintained,  in  almost  every 
instance,  by  the  purchaser  or  grantee.  It  was  customary,  generally,  to  make 
the  inferior  sachems,  and  sometimes  all  their  men,  presents,  but  it  was  by  no 
mecms  a  law.  The  chief  sachems  often  permitted  those  under  them  to 
dispose  of  lands  also,  without  being  called  to  account  This  was  precisely 
the  situation  of  things  in  the  Warwick  controversy,  of  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  speak,  when  we  come  to  the  life  of  Pumham, 

In  March,  1638,  Miantunnomoh,  with  four  other  sachems,  sold  to  ffUliam 
Coddin^n  and  others,  the  island  now  called  Rhode  Island,  also  most  of  the 
others  m  Narraganset  bay,  "for  the  full  payment  of  40  fathom  of  white  peag, 
to  be  equally  divided  **  between  them.  Hence  Miantunnomoh  received  eight 
fiohom.  He  was  to  **  have  ten  coats  and  twenty  hoes  to  give  to  the  present  in- 
habitants, that  they  shall  remove  themselves  from  the  island  before  next  winter." 
The  deed  of  this  purchase,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  is  dated 
24th  March,  and  runs  thus:  "We,  Canonicas  and  Meantinomie,  tlie  two  chief 
sachems  of  Naragansets,  by  virtue  of  oiu*  general  command  of  this  Bay,  as 
also  the  particular  subjecting  of  the  dead  sachems  of  Aqueduick,  Kitacka- 
mucknut,  themselves  and  lands  unto  us,  have  sold  unto  Mr.  Coddington  and 
his  friends  *  ♦  the  great  Island  of  Aquidnick,  lying  from  hence  [Providence] 
eastward  *  *  also  the  marshes,  grass  upon  Qunuonignt  and  the  rest  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay,  excepting  Chabatewece,  formerly  sold  unto  Mr.  fflntkropf 
the  now  GJov.  of  Mass.  and  Mr.  WHliams  of  Providence,  also  the  grass 
upon  the  rivers  and  coves  about  Kitackamuckqut,  and  from  tlience  to  Pau- 
pasquat" 

"  Tht  mark  of  ^   Cononicus. 

The  mark  of  @  Yot.nesh,  [Otash, 
brother  of  Miantunnomoh.] 

IVie  mark  of  Af    Meantinohie. 

The  mark  of  , — '  Asotawnet. 

The  mark  of  *^v^  Meihammoh, 

Canonicus  his  son, 
"  This  wttnesseth  that  I,  Wanamatanamet^  the  present  sachem  of  the  island, 
have  received  five  fathom  of  wampum  and  consent  to  tlie  contents. 

The  mark  of  4^    Wanamatanamet. 
"Memorandum.   I,  Oaemeqwm^  finely  consent"  that  they  may  "make  use 
of  any  grass  or  trees  on  the  main  land  on  Pocasicke  side,"  having  receiued 
five  ftithom  of  wampum  also. 

Tht  mark  of  A    OsAMEqu^N- 

As  late  as  21  Sept.  1638,  the  hand  of  Miantunnomoh  is  set  to  an  instrument, 
with  that  of  Uncos,  Said  instrument  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  a  bond  for  the 
settling  of  difficulties  between   these   two  sachems  and  their  men,  and  an 

*''The  law  of  the  Indians  in  all  America  is,  that  the  inferior  sachems  and  subjects  sbafl 
plant  and  remove  at  the  pleasure  of  the  hig'hest  and  supreme  sachems."  Roger  HWiamM. 
This  ih  authority,  and  we  need  no  other  commentary  on  tne  arbitrary  proceeding^  of  ibe  eeiirl 
of  Massachusetts. 

t  In  matuucript  onile,  at  Um  8tato>houae,  Boskn. 


CtaAP.  IV.]         MUnTONNOMOiL— TRSATT  WITH  UNCA8.  fil 


cHigrtion  fttsm  both  to  appeal  to  tbe  English  when  anv  difficulty  should 
between  them.    This  ti^Uy  was  done  at  Hartford,  the  substance  of  which 
follows: 

IsL  Peace  and  fiiendship  is  established  between  Mantumnomek  ou  the  jjart 
of  the  Nairagansets,  and  Poquimj  as  Uncaa  was  then  sometimes  called,  on  the 
part  of  the  Mohegans.  And  all  former  injuries  and  wrongs  to  be  forgiven, 
and  nerer'to  be  renewed. 

2d.  E2ach  of  the  sachems  agree,  ^  that  if  there  foil  out  injuries  "  from  either 
side,  thinr  win  not  revenge  them,  but  that  they  will  appeal  to  the  English, 
whose  cfecision  shall  stand ;  and  if  either  party  reAise  to  submit,  ^  it  shall  ha 
lawful  for  the  English  to  compel  him." 

dd.  The  sachems  further  covenant  with  the  English,  that  they  nor  none  of 
their  people  shall  harbor  any  Indians  who  shall  be  enemies  to  them,  or  shall 
have  murdered  any  white  people.  They  further  agree  that  they  wiU,  **tm 
aoon  as  they  can,  either  biing  the  chief  sachem  of  our  late  enemies  tlM 
Peaquots,  tliat  had  the  chief  buid  in  killing  the  English,  to  the  sd  English,  or 
take  of  his  head.  As  to  the  ''murders  mat  are  now  agreed  upon  amongst 
VB  that  are  living,  they  shall,  as  soon  as  they  can  possibly,  take  off  their 


4th.  And  whereas  it  is  agreed  that  there  are  now  among  the  Narragansets 
and  Mohegans,  300  Pequot  men,  besides  squaws  and  papooses ;  this  article  is 
lo  provide,  that  the  Narragansets  have  enough  of  them  to  make  up  80,  wiUi 
tibe  11  they  have  already,  ''and  Poqtdme  his  number,  and  that  afler  they,  the 
Peaquots,  shall  be  divided  as  above,  shall  no  more  be  called  Peaquots,  but 
Narragansets  and  Mohegans."  They  agree  to  pay  for  eveiy  sanop  one  fathom 
of  wampom,  and  for  every  youth  haEf  as  much — "and  for  every  sanop 
papoose  one  hand  to  be  paid  at  kiUing-time  of  com  at  Connecticut  yearly, 
and  shall  not  suffer  them  for  to  live  in  the  country  that  was  formeriy  theirB^ 
but  is  now  the  English's.  Neither  shall  the  Narrapmsets  or  Mohegans 
possess  any  part  of  the  Pequot  country  without  leaue  of  them." 

John  Haines,  MuRTUfoiiifT,   •) 

Roo'e  Ludlow,  PoquiAM,  aUaa  Unkas.  -f-" 

Edw'ed  Hopkins. 


The  wife  of  Mianiunnomokj  named  Wawaloam,  was  alive  as  late  as  1661^ 
as  app<.^ars  l)y  an  infonimtion  which  she  gave,  dated  25  June,  coacemiDg  the 
right  of  Sokoso  to  sell  the  lands  adjaccDt  to  Werapaug. 

On  a  time  previous  to  1643,  Roger  ffiUians  delivered  a  discourse  to  some 
Indians  at  tlicir  n^idence,  as  he  was  f>assiiig  through  their  country.  Micair 
tunnomoh  was  present,  and  seemed  incliniHl  to  believe  in  Christianity.  Mr. 
fftlliams,  }>ciDg  much  fatigued,  retired  to  rest,  while  Mxantunnomoh  and  others 
remained  to  converee  u)K)n  what  tiiey  had  heanl.  One  said  to  the  chie^ 
^Our  HitherH  have  told  us  that  our  souls  go  to  the  south-west ; "  Miantuimo- 
noh  rcyoiuod,  "liow  do  you  know  your  souls  go  to  the  south-west?  did  you 
ever  sec  a  sun!  go  that  way?"  (Still  he  was  rather  inclined  to  believe,  as  Mr. 
Williams  had  just  said,  that  they  went  up  to  heaven  or  down  to  hell.)  The 
other  added,  ^When  did  lie  (meaning  frilliams)  ever  see  a  soul  go  up  to 
heaven  or  down  to  hell  ?  " 

Wf;  have  given  the  abovo  anecdote,  which  is  thought  a  good  illustration 
of  the  mind  of  man  uuder  the  influence  of  a  superstitious  or  prejudiced 
education. 

NVhen  it  was  rcfwrted,  in  1640,  that  Miantunnomoh  was  plotting  to  cut  off 
the  English,  as  will  [ye  found  mentioned  iu  the  account  of  ^ntgret,  and 
several  Knglish  won;  sent  to  him  in  July,  to  know  the  truth  of  the  matter,  he 
would  not  talk  with  them  through  a  Pequot  iiitorfireter,  because  lie  was  then 
at  war  with  that  nation.  In  other  n>8pects  he  complied  with  theu*  wishes, 
and  trtinted  them  rt^sfjectfully,  agreeing  to  come  to  Boston,  for  the  gratification 
of  the  government,  if  they  would  allow  Mr.  fyilliama  to  accompany  him. 
This  they  would  not  consent  to,  and  yet  he  came,  agreeably  to  their  dcsiresi 
We  shall  presently  see  who  acted  best  the  part  of  civilized  men  in  this  affidr 
6 


63  MIANTUNNOMOH  ACCUSED  OF  A  CONSPIRACY.        [Boos  n 

He  had  refused  to  use  a  Pequot  interpreter  for  good  reasons,  but  when  he  was 
at  Boston,  and  surrounded  by  armed  men,  he  was  obliged  to  submit.  **  The 
ffovemor  being  as  resolute  as  he,  refused  to  use  any  other  interpreter,  thinking 
It  a  dishonor  to  us  to  rive  so  much  way  to  them ! "  The  great  wisdom  of  the 
ffovemnient  now  displayed  itself  in  the  person  of  Governor  Thomas  Dudley, 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  but  that  MiarUunnomoh  should  resent  their  proceedings ; 
for  to  the  alK)ve  insult  they  added  others ;  "  would  show  him  no  countenance, 
nor  admit  him  to  dine  at  our  table,  as  formerly  he  had  done,  till  he  had 
acknowledged  his  failing,  &c.,  which  he  readily  did."  *  By  their  own  folly, 
the  English  had  made  themselves  jealous  of  a  powerful  chie^  and  they  appear 
ever  ready  afterwards  to  credit  evil  reports  of  him. 

That  an  independent  chief  shoula  be   obliged   to   conform  to  transitory 

notions  upon   such  an  occasion,  is  absolutely  ridiculous;  and  the  justness  of 

the  following  remark  from  him  was  enough  to  have  shamed  good  men  into 

r    their  senses.    He  said,  "  When  your  people  come  to  me,  they  are  permitted  to  use 

'    their  oum  fashions,  and  I  expect  the  same  liberty  when  I  come  to  youJ" 

In  1642,  Connecticut  became  very  suspicious  of  AKantunnomoh,  and  urged 
Massachusetts  to  join  them  in  a  war  against  him.  Their  fears  no  doubt  grew 
out  of  the  consideration  of  the  probable  issue  of  a  war  with  Uncas  in  his 
fiivor,  which  was  now  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.  Even  Massachusetts  did 
not  think  their  suspicions  well  founded  ;  yet,  according  to  their  request,  they 
sent  to  J\rfiantunnomoh,  who,  as  usual,  gave  them  satisfactory  answers,  and, 
agreeably  to  their  request,  came  again  to  Boston.  Two  days  were  employed 
by  the  court  of  Massachusetts  hi  deHl)erating  with  him,  and  we  are  aston- 
ished at  the  wisdom  of  the  great  chief,  even  as  reported  by  his  enemies. 

That  a  simple  man  of  nature,  who  never  knew  courts  or  law,  should  cause 
such  acknowledgments  as  follow,  from  the  civilized  and  wise,  will  always  be 
contemplated  with  intense  admiration.  "When  he  came,"  says  fVirdhrop^ 
"the  court  was  assembled,  and  l>efore  his  admission,  we  considered  how  to 
treat  with  him,  for  we  knew  him  to  be  a  very  subtle  man."  When  he  was 
admitted,  "  he  was  set  down  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table,  over  against  the 
governor,"  but  would  not  at  any  time  speak  upon  business,  unless  some  of  his 
counsellors  were  present;  saying,  "he  would  have  them  present,  that  they 
might  bear  witness  with  him,  at  his  return  home,  of  all  his  sayings."  The 
same  author  further  says,  "In  all  his  answers  he  was  very  dtilibcrate,  and 
showed  good  understanding  in  the  principles  of  justice  and  equity,  and 
ingriuiity  withal." 

He  now  asked  for  his  accusers,  urging,  that  if  they  could  not  establish  their 
allegations,  they  ought  to  suffer  what  he  expected  to,  if  they  did ;  but  the 
court  said  they  knew  of  none ;  that  is,  they  knew  not  whom  they  were,  and 
therefore  gave  no  credit  to  the  reports  until  they  had  advised  him  acconling 
to  a  former  agreement.  He  then  said,  "  If  you  did  not  give  credit  to  it,  why 
then  di<l  you  disarm  the  Indians?"  Massachusetts  having  just  then  disarmed 
some  of  the  Merrimacks  under  some  pn*tence.  "He  gave  divers  reasons," 
says  Governor  ?f77i/Aro/?,  f  "  why  we  should  hold  him  free  of  any  such  con- 
spiracy, and  why  we  should  conceive  it  was  a  re[)()rt  niised  by  Unras,  &c 
and  therefore  offered  to  meet  Uncas,  and  would  prove  to  his  face  his  treachery 
against  the  English,  &c.,  and  told  us  he  would  come  to  us  at  any  time,"  al- 
though he  said  some  had  tried  to  dissuade  him,  saying  that  the  English  would 
put  liini  to  death,  yet  he  fearcid  nothing,  as  he  was  iimocent  of  the  charges 
against  him.| 

The  punishment  due  to  those  who  had  raised  the  accusations,  bore  heavily 
upon  his  breast,  and  "he  put  it  to  our  consideration  what  damage  it  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  he  was  forced  to  keep  his  men  at  home,  and  not  suffer  them  to 
go  forth  on  hunting,  &c.,  till  he  had  given  the  English  satL*«faction."  After 
two  (lays  spent  in  talk,  the  council  issued  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  English. 

During  the  council,  a  table  was  set  by  itself  for  the  Indians,  which  Miat^ 

*\Vinlhrop*s  Journal.  f  See  book  iii.  chap.  vii. 

JHerc,  llie  reader  may  with  propriety  exclaim,  was  auoUier  Michael  Servetus  :~^**  Pour^ 
9uoy,  Messtigneurs,  fe  demande  que  mon  faulx  accusateur  soit  puui  poeua  talionis/'^fitc 
Roscoe's  Leo  X.  iv.  w7. 
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hmnomoh  appears  not  to  have  liked,  and  ^  would  not  eat,  until  some  food  hod 
been  sent  hiin  frooi  that  of  the  govemor's.** 

That  wisdom  seems  to  have  dictated  to  Massachusetts,  in  her  answer  to 
Connecticut,  must  be  acknowledged ;  but,  as  justice  to  Mianlunnomoh  abun- 
dantly demanded  such  decision,  credit  in  this  case  is  due  only  to  them,  as  to 
him  who  does  a  good  act  because  it  was  his  interest  so  to  do.  They  urged 
Connecticut  not  to  commence  war  alone,  ^  alleging  how  dishonorable  it  would 
be  to  us  all,  that,  while  we  were  upon  treaty  widi  tlie  Indians,  they  should 
make  war  upon  them ;  for  they  would  account  their  act  as  our  own,  seeuig 
we  had  fbnnerly  professed  to  the  Indians,  tliut  we  were  all  as  one ;  and  in  our 
last  message  to  Mianiunnomohj  had  remembered  him  again  of  the  same,  and 
he  had  answered  that  he  did  so  account  us.  U|K)n  receipt  of  this  our  answer, 
they  forbare  to  enter  into  a  war,  but  (it  seemed)  unwillingly,  and  as  not  well 
pleased  with  us.^'  The  main  consideration  which  caused  Massachusetts  to 
decide  against  war  was,  **That  all  those  infbnnations  [furnished  by  Connecti- 
cut] might  arise  from  a  false  ground,  and  out  of  the  enmity  which  was 
between  the  Namiganset  and  Mohigan "  sachems.  This  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  real  causes;  and,  had  Miantwmomoh  overcome  Uncas,  the  English 
wouM,  from  policy,  as  gladly  have  leagued  with  him  as  with  tlie  latter ;  lor  it 
was  constantly  pleaded  in  those  days,  that  their  safety  must  depend  on  a 
union  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  tribes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  on  fuirly  examiuing  the  case,  that  Uncaa  used  many 
arts,  to  influence  tlie  English  in  his  favor,  and  against  his  enemy.  In  the 
progress  of  the  war  between  tlie  two  peat  chiefs  the  English  acted  precisely 
•8  me  Indians  have  been  always  said  to  do— stood  aloof,  and  watched  the 
scale  of  victory,  determined  to  join  the  conquerors :  and  we  will  here  digrese 
for  a  moment,  to  introduce  a  character,  more  fully  to  illustrate  die  cause  oi  the 
operations  of  the  English  against  the  chief  of  the  Narragansets. 

Miantunnomoh  hi^  a  wretched  enemy  in  Waiandanct^  a  Long  Island 
MBchem,  who  had  assisted  in  tlie  destruction  of  the  Pequots,  at  Uieir  last 
retreat.  He  revealed  the  plots  and  plans  o£  Mianiunnomoh;  and,  says  Lion 
Gardtnar,  ^  he  told  me  many  years  ago,"  as  all  tlie  plots  of  the  Narragansets 
had  been  di8(;overed,  thev  now  concluded  to  let  the  English  alone  until  they 
had  destroyed  Uncaa  and  himself^  then,  witli  the  assistance  of  tlie  Mohawki^ 
"and  Indians  beyond  the  Dutch,  and  all  the  northern  and  eastern  Indiane^ 
wouki  easily  destroy  us,  man  and  mother's  son." 

Mr.  Gardener  next  relates  that  he  met  with  Miantunnomoh  at  Meautk;ut, 
fFaiandofice'a  country,  on  the  east  end  of  Long  Island.  That  Miantunnomoh 
was  there,  as  fVaiandaiice  said,  to  break  up  the  intercourse  >vith  those  Indians. 
There  were  others  with  Miantunnomohj  and  what  they  said  to  ffaiandance  was 
as  follows : — 

"'  You  must  give  no  more  toampum  to  the  English,  for  they  are  no  sachems,  nor 
none  of  their  children  shall  be  vi  t/ieir  place  if  they  die.  They  have  no  tribute 
given  them.  There  is  but  one  king  in  hngland,  who  is  over  them  all,  and  if  you 
should  send  him  lOOfiOO  fathom  of  wampum,  he  woidd  not  give  you  a  knife  for  it^ 
nor  thank  youJ^  Then  said  ffaiandcmce,  ^Thcy  will  come  and  kill  u»  all,  as 
they  did  the  Pequitd;"  but  replied  the  Narragansets,  "  Ao,  the  Pequots  gave 
ihem  wampum  and  beaver,  which  tJiey  loved  so  well,  but  they  sent  it  them  again^ 
and  killed  them  because  they  had  killed  an  Englishman ;  but  you  liave  killed  nonej 
therefore  give  them  nothing.^'' 

Some  time  after,  Mianlunnomoh  went  again,  ^  with  a  troop  of  men,  to  the 
same  place,  and,  instead  of  receiving  presents  as  formerly,  he  gave  prescnta 
to  ffaiandance  and  his  people,  and  mode  the  following  speech : — 

"Brothers,  we  must  be  one  as  the  English  are,  or  we  shall  soon  all  be 
destroyed.  You  know  our  fathers  had  plenty  of  deer  and  skins,  and  our 
plains'were  full  of  deer  and  of  turkeys,  and  our  coves  and  nvers  were  full  of 
fish.  But,  brothers,  since  these  Euglisli  have  seized  upon  our  country,  they 
cut  down  the  grass  with  scathes,  and  the  trees  with  axes.  Their  cows  and 
horses  eat  up  the  grass,  and  their  hogs  spoil  our  beds  of  clams ;  and  finally 
we  sliall  stan'e  to  death !  Therefore,  stand  not  in  your  own  light,  I  beseech 
you,  but  resolve  with  us  to  act  like  men.  All  the  sachems  both  to  the  east 
and  west  have  joined  with  us,  and  we  are  all  resolved  to  fall  upon  them,  at  a 
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day  ap|K)inted,  and  therefore  I  have  come  secretly  to  you,  because  you  can 
persuade  the  Indians  to  do  what  you  will.  Brothers,  I  will  send  over  50 
Indians  to  Manisses,  and  30  to  you  from  thence,  and  take  an  100  of 
Southampton  Indians,  with  an  100  of  your  own  here.  And,  when  you 
see  the  tiiree  fires  that  will  be  made  at  the  end  of  40  days  hence,  in  a 
clear  night,  then  act  as  we  act,  and  the  next  day  fall  on  and  kill  men,  women 
\\3![  and  chiklrcn,  but  no  cows ;  they  must  be  killed  as  we  need  them  for  pro- 
visions, till  the  deer  come  again.''  ' 

To  this  speech  all  the  old  men  said,  "  Wwnregen^^  L  e.  "  It  is  well."  But 
this  great  plot,  if  the  accoimt  given  by  Waiandance  be  true,  was  by  him 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  English,  and  so  failed.  "  And  the  plotter,** 
Bays  Gardener,  "  next  8|)nng  after,  did  as  JUwb  did  at  Ramotli-Gilead. — So  he 
to  Mohegan,*  and  there  had  his  fnll.^'f 

Capture  and  death  of  Miantunnomoh, — The  war  brought  on  between  UneoB 
and  Miantunnomoh  was  not  within  the  jurisiliction  of  the  English,  nor  is  it  to 
be  expected  that  they  could  with  certainty  determine  the  justness  of  its  cause. 
The  broil  had  long  existed,  but  the  open  rupture  was  brought  on  by  Uncat^ 
making  war  upon  Sequasson,  one  of  the  sachems  under  Miantannomoh,  The 
English  accounts  say,  (and  we  have  no  other,)  that  about  1000  warriors  were 
raised  by  Miantunnomoh,  who  came  upon  Uncas  unprepared,  having  only 
about  400  men  ;  yet,  after  an  obstinate  battle,  in  which  many  were  kuled  on 
both  sides,  the  Narragansets  were  put  to  flight,  and  Miantunnomoh  taken 
prisoner ;  that  he  endeavored  to  save  himself  by  flight,  but,  havuig  on  a  coat 
of  mail,  was  known  from  the  rest,  and  seized  by  two  {  of  his  own  men,  who 
hoped  by  their  treachery  to  save  their  own  lives.  Whereupon  they  imme- 
diately delivered  him  up  to  the  conqueror.  Uncas  slew  them  both  instantly; 
probably  with  his  own  hand.  Tliis  specimen  of  his  bravery  must  have  haa  a 
salutary  efl^ect  on  all  such  as  afterwards  chanced  to  think  of  acting  the  part 
of  traitors  in  their  wars,  at  least  among  the  Narragansets. 

The  English  of  Rhode  Island  rather  favored  the  cause  of  the  Narragansets, 
nor  could  a  diftcrent  course  iw,  expected  of  tliem,  satisfied  as  they  were,  that 
that  nation  were  greatly  wronged ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts  rather  favored  the  Mohegans.  That  Miantunnomoh  should  not 
suffer  in  his  person,  in  battles  which,  it  was  now  seen,  were  hievitable,  Samwi 
Gorton  furnished  him  with  a  heavy  old  English  armor,  or  coat  of  mail ;  and 
this,  instead  of  being  beneficial,  as  it  was  intended,  proved  the  destruction  of 
his  friend.  For,  when  a  retreat  became  necessary,  not  being  used  to  this  kind 
of  ca{>arison,  it  both  obstructed  his  efiforts  at  resistance  and  his  means  of  fligfaL 
About  30  of  his  men  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  wounded. 

Being  brought  before  Uncas,  he  remained  without  spr^aking  a  word,  until 
Uncas  sjH)ke  to  him,  and  said,  "  If  you  had  taken  me,  I  tvauld  have  besought  wm 
for  my  lifey  He  then  took  his  prisoner  to  Hartford,  and  at  his  request  left 
nim  a  prisoner  with  the  English,  until  the  mind  of  the  United  Colonies  should 
be  known  as  to  what  disposition  should  be  made  of  him. 

The  sorrowful  part  of  the  tale  is  yet  to  be  told.  The  commissioners  of  the 
United  Colonies,  having  convened  at  Boston,  "taking  into  serious  considera- 
tion, they  say,  what  was  safest  and  best  to  be  done,  were  all  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  set  him  at  liberty,  neither  had  we  sufficient  ^und  for  us 
to  put  him  to  death."  §  The  awful  design  of  putting  to  death  their  friend  they 
had  not  yet  fixed  upon ;  but,  calling  to  their  aid  in  council  ^five  of  the  most 
judicious  elders^  ^Hheu  all  agreed  that  he  ought  to  be  put  to  death.'"  This  was 
the  final  decision ;  and,  to  complete  the  deed  of  darkness,  secrecy  was  enjoin- 
ed upon  all.     And  their  determination  was  to   be   made   known  to  Uncas 

*  This  g^oes  to  show  that  Miantunnomoh  was  nol  killed  above  Hartford,  as  VVintUrop  states ; 
for  the  country  at  some  distance  from  the  mouth  of  Pcquot  River  was  called  Mohfgan.  It 
probably  included  Windsor. 

t3  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Sac.  iii.  155. 

iln  the  records,  {Hazard,  ii.  48,)  but  one  person  is  mentioned  as  having  taken  Miantwmo 
moh,  whose  name  was  Tantoqwson ;  and  there  he  is  called  a  Mohegan  captain.     That  there- 
fore the  Narraganscu  tried  to  kill  him  j  came  upon  him  once  in  the  nijght,  and  daiigerouslj 
wounded  him,  as  he  lay  in  bis  wigwam  asleep.    See  note  in  the  Life  of  Ninigret, 

i  Wmthrop,  if.  131. 
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privately,  with  direction  that  he  should  execute  him  within  his  own  jurisdic- 
tion, and  without  torture. 

From  their  own  account  of  this  affair,  the  English  (of  the  United  Colonies) 
stand  condemned  in  the  trial  of  time  at  the  bar  of  history.  It  is  allowed  diat 
Uncfu  had  made  war  upon  Sequasswij  in  July,  1643,  and  done  him  much 
iojuiy ;  *  and  that,  according  to  a  previous  agreement  with  the  English,  Mianr 
hmnomoh  had  complained  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  conduct 
of  UncaSy  and  had  received  answer  from  him,  ^  that,  if  Uncaa  had  done  him 
or  his  fiiends  wrong,  and  would  not  give  satisfaction,  he  was  left  to  take  his 
own  course."  No  account  is  given  that  Stquasaon  had  injured  Uncas,  but  that 
Uneas  ^set  upon  StqtuusoTij  and  killed  7  or  8  of  his  men,  wounded  13,  burnt 
his  wigwams,  and  carried  away  the  booty."  * 

We  will  now  so  to  the  record,  which  will  enable  Ui  to  judge  of  the  jusmess 
of  this  matter.  When  the  Endisli  had  determined  that  tineas  should  execute 
Miantunnomohj  Uncaa  was  ordered  to  be  sent  for  to  Hartford,  "^  widi  some 
eonsiderable  number  of  his  best  and  trustiest  men,"  to  take  him  to  a  place  for 
execution,  **  carrying  him  into  the  next  part  of  his  own  ^vemment,  and  there 

Eit  him  to  death:  provided  that  some  discreet  and  faithful  persons  of  the 
ngiish  accompany  them,  and  see  the  execution,  for  our  more  full  satisfiic- 
tion ;  and  that  the  English  meddle  not  with  the  head  or  body  at  all."  f 

The  conmiisBioners  at  the  same  time  ordered,  *^  tliat  Hartrord  fiimish  Uncat 
with  a  competent  strength  of  Englisli  to  defend  him  against  any  present  fury 
or  assault,  of  the  Nanohiggunsetts  or  any  otlier."  And  ''that  in  case  Unau 
■hall  refuse  to  execute  justice  upon  MjfonUnomOy  that  then  MyanJtenomo  be  sent 
by  sea  to  the  Massachusetts,  tlicre  to  be  kept  in  safe  durance  till  the  com- 
missioners may  consider  further  how  to  dispcme  of  him."f 

Here,  then,  we  see  fully  developed  the  real  state  of  the  case.  The  Mohe- 
fuis  bad,  by  accident,  captured  JSBamtunnomiohy  after  which  event,  they  were 
more  in  fear  of  his  nation  than  before ;  which  proves,  beyond  doubt,  that  they 
would  never  have  dared  to  put  him  to  death,  had  they  not  been  promised  the 
protection  of  the  English. 

No  one  can  read  this  account  without  being  reminded  of  tlie  fate  of  Acqmh 
Uon,  We. do  not  say  that  the  English  of  New  England  dreaded  the  power 
of  MwMduxmomoh  as  much  as  those  of  Old  England  did  that  of  Napoleon 
«fkerwiirds;  but  that  both  were  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  tlie  fears  of^tliose 
into  whose  power  the  fortune  of  wars  cast  them,  will  not,  we  presume,  be 
denied. 

When  the  determination  of  the  cx>mmi£i8ioners  and  dderB  was  made  known 
to  Uncos,  he  ''readily  undertook  the  execution,  and  taking  Mvantunnomoh 
along  widi  him,  in  the  way  lietween  Ilartfonl  and  Windsor,  (where  Uncos 
hatli  some  men  dwell,)  Uncos*  brother,  following  afler  Miantunnomoh,  clave 
his  head  with  an  hatchet" |  Mather  savs,  they  "very  fairly  cut  off  his 
head."  § 

Dr.  ThrumbuU  \\  records  an  account  of  cannibalism,  at  this  time,  which  we 
ought  to  caution  the  reader  against  receiving  as  true  history,  as  it  no  doubt 
rerts  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  which  is  wont  to  transfer  even  the  transac- 
tions of  one  continent  to  another,  which  is  this: — "  Uncas  cut  out  a  large  piece 
of  his  shoulder,  and  ate  it  in  savage  triumph ;"  saying,  "'it  was  the  sweetest 
meat  he  ever  ate ;  it  made  his  heart  strong.' "  IT 

•  Hnbhardj  N.  E.  450.  f  Records  of  ihe  U.  Colonies. 

t  WittUirop't  Journal,  ii.  134.  As  to  the  place  of  Miantunnomoli' s  execution,  Winthrop 
teems  to  have  been  in  a  mistake.  It  is  not  xery  likely  thai  he  was  taken  in  the  opposite 
direction,  from  Uncas's  own  country,  as  Windsor  was  from  Hartford.  It  is  also  unlikely  that 
Vntaa  hatl  men  dwell  so  far  from  his  country  upon  the  Thames. 

A  ffentleman  who  lately  visited  his  sepulchre,  says  the  wandering  Indians  have  made  a 
lieap  of  siones  upon  his  rravc.  It  is  a  well-known  custom  of  the  race,  to  add  to  a  monu- 
im^iiial  pile  of  the  dead  whenever  they  pass  by  it.  See  3  Coll.  Magn.  Hint.  Son.  iii.  135.  and 
Jfferfon^if  IVoteg.  ftj"  Some  wretchedly  ifii'orant  neig'ht)ors  to  this  sacred  pile  (whites,  of 
cotirse)  have,  not  long  since,  taken  stones  from  it  to  make  wall !  but  enough  remain  to  mark 
the  *rK>t      It  is  in  the  east  part  of  Norwich.     Colls.  Ibid 

^  MaST'ialia.  jj  History  of  Connecticut,  i.  135. 

T  That  this  is  tradition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  of  an  eminently  obscure 
writer'*  publishine  nearly  the  same  story,  which  be  says,  in  his  book,  look  piaco  upon  ue 

6* 
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We  are  now  certain  that  what  Dr.  TrumbuU  has  given  us  as  unquestionable 
history,  from  a  "  manuscript  of  Mr.  Hydt^  is  only  tradition.  Having  been  put 
in  jiossession  of  a  copy  of  that  manuscript,*  we  deem  it  highly  important  that 
it  sliould  be  laid  before  the  world,  that  its  true  weight  may  be  considered  by 
all  who  would  l)e  correctly  informed  in  this  important  transaction. 

By  way  of  preliminary  to  his  communication,  Mr.  Hyde  says,  "The  follow- 
ing l&icts  l)eing  communicated  to  me  from  some  of  the  ancient  fathers  of  this 
town,  who  were  contemporary  with  Uncas^  &c.  **  That  before  the  settlement 
of  Nonvich,  the  sachem  of  the  Narraganset  tribe  [J^Rardunnomoh']  had  a  per- 
sona] quarrel  with  UncaSy  and  proclaimed  war  with  the  Moheg[an1s:  and 
marched  with  an  army  of  900  nffhting  men,  equipped  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  hatchets.  Uncos  be[ing]  informed  by  spies  of  their  march  towards  his 
Beat,  Uncos  called  his  warriors  together,  about  600,  stout,  hard  men,  light  of 
foot,  and  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  bow ;  and,  upon  a  conference.  Uncos  told 
liis  men  that  it  would  not  do  to  let  y«  Narragansets  come  to  their  town,  but 
they  must  go  and  meet  them.  Accordingly,  they  marched,  and  about  three 
miles,  on  a  large  plain,  the  armies  met,  and  both  halted  within  bow-shot  A 
parley  was  sounded,  and  gallant  Uncos  proposed  a  conference  with  the  Narra- 
ganset sachem,  who  agreed.  And  being  met.  Uncos  saith  to  his  enemy  word[s] 
to  this  effect :  *•  You  have  got  a  number  of  brave  men  tmth  youj  and  so  have  L 
A'nt  U  a  pity  that  suck  brave  men  should  be  killed  for  a  quarrel  behoeen  you  and 
If  Otdy  come  like  a  man,  as  you  pretend  to  be,  and  we  loiUfiM  it  ouL  If  you 
hU  me,  my  men  shall  be  yours ;  bid  if  I  kUl  you,  your  men  shall  be  mineJ*  Upon 
which  the  Narraganset  sachem  repued:  ^^fy  men  came  to  fight,  and  they  shall 

"  Thu:as  having  before  told  his  men,  that  if  his  enemy  should  refuse  to  fight 
him,  he  would  fall  down,  and  then  tiiey  were  to  discharge  their  artillery 

i arrows]  on  them,  and  fall  right  on  them  as  fast  as  they  could;"  this  waa 
tone,  and  the  Mohegans  rushed  upon  .Mian/unnomoV^  army '^  like  lions,"  put 
them  to  flight,  and  killed  "a  number  on  tlie  spot."  They  ^pursued  the  rest, 
driving  some  down  ledges  of  rocks."  The  foremost  of  Uncases  men  got 
ahead  of  J\/Raniurmo7noh,  and  impeded  his  flight,  drawing  him  back  as  they 
passed  him,  "to  give  Uncos  opportunity  to  take  him  himself." 

"  In  the  pursuit,  ^t  a  place  now  called  Sachem's  Plain,  Uncos  took  him  by 
the  shoulder.  He  tlien  set  down,  knowing  Uncas.  Uncas  then  gave  a  whoop, 
and  his  men  returned  to  him ;  and  in  a  council  then  held,  'twas  concluded  by 
tliem,  that  Uncas,  with  a  guard,  should  carry  said  sachem  to  Hartford,  to  the 
governor  and  magistrates,  (it  being  before  the  charter,)  to  advise  what  they 
should  do  with  him."  "  Uncas  was  told  by  them,  as  tnere  was  no  war  with 
the  English  and  Narragansets,  it  was  not  proper  for  them  to  intermeddle,  in 
the  aflfair,  and  advised  him  to  take  his  own  way.  Accordingly,  they  brought 
said  Narraganset  sachem  back  to  the  same  spot  of  ground  where  he  was  took : 
where  Uncas  killed  liim,  and  cut  out  a  large  piece  of  his  slioulder,  roasted, 
and  eat  it ;  and  said,  *  R  was  the  sweetest  meet  f  he  ever  eat ;  it  made  him  have 
strong  hart,''  There  they  bury  him,  and  made  a  pillar,  which  I  have  seen  but 
a  few  years  since." 

This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  dated  at  Nortvich,  9 
Oct.  17C9,  and  si^ed  Richard  Hide.  The  just  remark  of  Mr.  Ely  upon  it  I 
cannot  withhold,  m  justice  to  my  subject 

"  The  above  *  Manuscript  of  Mr,  Hifde*  as  a  tradition,  is  a  valuable  paper, 
and  worthy  of  preservation;  yet,  l)emg  written  125  years  afier  the  event 
which  it  describes,  it  is  surprising  that  Dr.  TrunibvU  should  have  inserted  it, 
in  his  History  of  Connecticut,  in  its  principal  particulars,  as  matter  of  fact"! 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  comii^issioners  of  the  United  Colonies,  the  main 

death  of  PhUrp.  Onfko,  he  says,  cut  oul  a  pound  of  Philip's  bleedings  body  and  ate  it. 
The  book  is  by  one  Henry  TrumbtUi,  and  )>urports  to  be  a  history  of  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Indian  wars,  dec.  The  reader  will  find  it  about  stalls  by  the  street-side,  but  rarely  in 
a  respectable  book -store.  It  has  been  forced  through  many  editions,  but  there  is  scarce  a 
word  of  true  history  in  it 

•  Bv  Rev.  TVm.  Efy,  of  Connecticut. 

t  Trumbull  says  meatf  but  the  MS.  is  plain,  and  means  meoL 

X  Manuscript  letter,  1  Mar.  18S3. 
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fiM^  in  TefereDce  to  the  death  of  Mtanturmomohj  contained  in  the  above 
account,  are  corroborated.  The  reconls  of  the  commissioners  say,  that  Uncas^ 
before  the  battle,  told  MtoadunnomoK,  that  he  had  many  ways  sought  his  Ufe, 
and  now,  if  he  dared,  he  would  fight  him  in  single  comlmt ;  hut  that  Mian- 
tunnomohy  **  presuming  upon  his  numbers  of  men,  would  have  nothing  but  a 
battle."* 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  records^  that  Uncas  had  any  idea  of  putting 
Mianturmomoh  to  death,  but  to  extort  a  great  price  from  his  countrymen,  for 
his  ransom.  That  a  large  amount  in  wampum  was  collected  for  tliis  piufiose, 
appears  certain ;  but,  before  it  was  imid.  Uncos  received  tlie  decision  of  the 
English,  and  then  pretended  tliat  he  had  made  no  such  agreement,  or  that  the 

auantity  or  quality  was  not  as  agreed  upon,  as  will  more  at  length  be  seen  in 
le  life  of  Uncas. 

NINIGRET  was  often  called  JS/lnicrq/l,  and  sometimes  JVeneiktino/,  f  JVlni- 
ghtd^  NenegtUU ;  and  his  name  was  written  almost  us  many  other  ways  as 
times  mentioned,  by  some  early  writers.  Janemol  was  tlie  first  name  by 
which  he  was  known  to  the  English.  He  was  genemlly  styled  sachem  of  the 
Nianticks,  a  tribe  of  the  Narragansets,  whose  princifml  residence  was  at  We- 
kapaug,  now  Westerly,  in  Rhode  Islands  He  was  cousin  to  Miantunnomok,  § 
and  is  commonly  menVioned  in  history  as  the  chief  sachem  of  the  Nianticks, 
which  always  made  a  \mit  of  the  great  nation  of  the  Narragansets.  Mnigrd 
married  a  sister  of  CashawaaheU,  otherwise  calleil  Harmon  Garretf  who  was 
his  uncle. 

The  relation  in  which  the  Nianticks  stood  to  the  Narragansets  is  plain,  from 
the  representation  given  by  Miantunnomok  to  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts in  164^  In  treating  with  him,  at  that  time,  Governor  fVinihrop  suys^ 
**  Some  difficulty  we  had,  to  bring  him  to  desert  the  Nianticks,  if  we  hud  just 
cause  of  war  with  them.  They  were,"  he  said,  "as  his  own  flesh,  being  allied 
by  continual  intermarriages,  &c.  But  at  last  he  condescended,  that  if  they 
snouid  do  us  wrong,  as  he  could  not  draw  them  to  give  us  satisfaction  for,  nor 
himself  could  satisfy,  as  if  it  were  for  blood,  &c.  tlien  he  would  leave  theai 
to  us." 

On  the  12  July,  1637,  ,^yanemo,  as  his  name  was  written  by  Governor 
Wvnlhrop  at  this  time,  came  to  Boston  with  17  men.  The  objects  of  his  visit 
being  stated  to  the  governor,  he  promised  him  an  answer  die  next  day ;  but 
the  governor,  imderHtandiiig  ineanwhilo,  that  he  had  received  many  of  the 
Peqnots,  who  had  taken  n*tuge  in  his  couutry  afl«  r  tlieir  defeat  at  Mystic,  first 
demanded  their  delivery  to  the  F2iig1ish.  JSfinigret  was  very  loath  to  comply 
with  the  demand  ;  hut,  tiiuling  he  cuuld  get  no  answer  to  his  propositions 
without,  he  consented  to  give  up  the  Pccjuota,  after  a  day's  consideration. 
The  pov(»nior  shortly  nfler  disinistited  him,  with  instnictions  to  treat  with  the 
English  eaptains  then  in  the  Pequot  country. 

On  the  9  Mnr.  I().*i8,  ^  Miantunnonioh  came  to  Boston.  The  governor, 
deputy  and  treasurer  treated  with  him,  and  they  parted  upon  fair  tenns." 
**  Wo  gave  him  leave  to  ri^ht  himself  for  the  wrongs  which  Janemoh  and 
ff'ttpiash  Cook  had  doiK*  huii ;  and,  for  the  wrong  they  hud  done  us,  we 
would  right  ours«?lves,  in  our  own  tinie,"||  Honre,  it  apiiears  that,  at  this 
pf.'riod,  thf-'v  were  not  so  closely  allied  as  tlu'V  were  uflerwards. 

The  next  year,  Jantmo  was  complained  of  hy  the  Long  Island  Indians,  who 
paid  tribute  to  the  English,  that  he  hud  committed  some  robberies  u|>on  them. 
Captain  Mnson  was  sent  from  Connecticut  with  seven  men  to  require  satisfac- 
tion. Jantmo  went  unmediutcly  to  the  English,  and  tlie  matter  was  amicably 
8enk*d.  % 

When   it  was  rumored   that  Miantunnomok  was  plotting  to  cut  oflf  the 

*  Sop  HaznrtTs  Historical  (^ollcclious,  ii.  7,  10. 

t  So  wriucii  by  Rocker  Willinmx. 

X  >fr.  f*/i«c^.  in  his  eciilion  of  HubhanTs  Narrative,  probably  mistook  Winthrov's  MS., 
aD'l  uroie  Astxnemo  instead  of  Ayanenio.  Sec  the  edition  1775,  of  Nar.  p.  40,  and  IVhUhropf 
Jour.  i.  2.32. 

§  Princf.  says  be  was  uncle  to  Miantunnomohf  (Chronology f  ii.  59.)  but  that  could  not 
ba%e  been. 

I  Wimhro^M  Joonial,  I  £^.  IT  Ibid.  i.  267. 
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English,  aud  using  his  endeavors  to  unite  other  tribes  in  the  enterprise,  the 
English  sent  de))uties  to  him,  to  learn  the  trutli  of  the  report,  as  will  be  found 
elsewhere  fully  stated.  The  deputies  were  well  satisfied  with  the  carriage  of 
Mantunnomoh ;  but,  they  eay,  *^Janemoh,  the  Nianfick  sachem,  carried  himself 
proudly,  and  refused  to  come  to  us,  or  to  yield  to  any  thing ;  only,  he  said,  he 
would  not  harm  us,  except  we  invaded  hiiri."*  Thus  we  cannot  but  form  an 
exalted  opinion  of  Nimfipreiy  in  tlie  person  of  Janemo, 

A  Dutch  and  Indian  war  raged  at  this  time,  and  was  conducted  with 
unrelenting  barbarity  by  tiie  former  party.  It  grew  out  of  a  single  murdefi 
an  Indian  having  killed  a  Dutchman  in  a  drunken  frolic.  The  murderer  was 
immt!diately  demanded,  but  could  not  be  obtained;  and  the  governor  was 
urged  to  retaliate,  and  oflen  called  upon  to  take  revenge.  lie  waived  the 
subject,  foreseeing,  no  doubt,  that  retaliation  was  a  bad  course  to  pursue  for 
satisfuction,  especially  with  Indians.  However,  it  soon  happened  that  ^e 
Mohawks  fell  u|H)n  those  Indians,  killed  al)out  SO  of  them,  and  the  rest  fled 
their  country  ;  many  of  whom  sought  protection  from  the  Dutch  themselves. 
Some  evil-minded  persons  now  thouglH  to  revenge  tliemselves  on  these 
Indians,  without  the  danger  of  sufteritig  from  resistance.  It  is  reported  that 
an  inhuman  monster,  named  Marine,  a  Dutch  captain,  obtained  the  consent  of 
the  governor  to  kill  as  many  of  them  as  he  pleased ;  and,  acting  under  that 
autliority,  surprised  and  murdered  70  or  80  of  them,  men,  women,  and 
children.  No  sooner  was  this  blow  of  assassination  struck,  than  the  Indiaoe 
flew  to  their  arms,  and  began  hostilities  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  with  such 
fury  was  their  onset  made,  that  they  cut  oflf  20  persons  or  more,  before  the 
alarm  could  spread ;  and  they  were  seon  masters  of  their  settlements,  and  the 
Dutch  were  confined  to  their  fort  By  employing  Captain  Underkillj  however, 
an  experienced  Englisli  officer  in  the  Indian  wars,  and  some  others  of  the 
Englisl),  the  Dutch  were  enabled  to  maintain  their  m'ound ;  and,  fortunately, 
Boon  af\er,  Roger  fVilliams  accidentally  arrived  there,  mrough  whose  mediation 
a  peace  was  effected,  and  an  end  was  put  to  a  bloody  war.  This  Marine^  who 
was  the  principal  cause  of  it,  quarrelled  with  the  governor,  on  account  of  hie 
employing  UnderhiU  instead  of  him,  and  even  attempted  his  Ufe  on  the 
aocotmt  of  it  He  presented  a  pistol  at  his  breast,  which,  being  turned  aside 
by  a  bystander,  the  governor's  life  was  preserved.  A  servant  of  Marin^t 
then  discharged  a  gun  at  the  governor,  but  missing  him,  one  of  the  governor's 
guard  shot  trie  servant  dead,  and  Marine  was  made  prisoner,  and  forthwith 
sent  into  Holland.  fVUliamSy  having  been  denied  a  i)assage  through  N.  En^ 
land  by  the  kuo  of  bai^shment,  was  forced  to  take  passage  for  England  at  N. 
York  in  a  Dutch  ship,  by  way  of  Holland ;  and  this  was  the  reason  of  his 
being  there  in  the  time  of  this  war. 

Before  this  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  Cajitain  UnderhiU,  with  his  company 
of  Dutch  and  English,  killed  about  300  Indians  on  the  main,  and  120  more  on 
Long  Island.  The  Dutch  governor's  employing  the  English  was  charged 
upon  him  as  a  ^plot"  to  engage  tlie  English  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Indians; 
"which,"  says  }Vinihrop<,\  "we  had  wholly  declined,  as  doubting  of  the  justice 
of  the  cause." 

It  was  about  the  beginning  of  this  war.  Sept  1643,  that  "the  Indians  killed 
and  drove  awav  all  the  English  "  on  the  coast,  from  Manhattan  to  Stamford, 
the  extent  of  the  Dutch  claim  to  the  eastward.  They  then  passed  over  "  to 
Long  Island,  and  there  assaulted  the  Lady  ./lfoo(fev  in  her  house  divers  times;" 
but  she,  having  about  40  men  at  her  place  at  that  time,  was  able  to  defend 
hcrst'lf.  "  These  Indians  at  the  same  time,"  continues  Winthrop,  |  "  set  upon 
the  Dutch  with  an  implacable  fury,  and  killed  all  they  could  come  by,  and 
burnt  their  houses,  ana  killed  their  cattle  without  any  resistance,  so  as  the 
governor  and  such  as  escaped,  betook  themselves  to  their  fort  at  Monhaton, 
and  there  lived  and  eat  up  their  cattle." 

Among  the  English  people  who  were  murdered  when  this  war  began,  was 
a  Mrs.  Ann  Hutchinson,  from  whom  was  descended  the  historian  of  Massa- 
chusetts. She,  having  given  offence  to  the  Puritans  of  the  Bay  state,  (as 
Massachusetts  was  then  called,)  by  her  peculiar  religious  notions,  to  avoid 

*Wwthrop*9Joaam\/iLB.  f  Ibid.  ii.  157.  ^  Ibid.  ii.  136. 
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]H*rs.'feiutioii,  fled  flret  to  Rhode  Island,  aiid  aAcrwords  to  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions, not  Ikr  beyond  Stamford.  This  was  in  1G42.  When  the  Indians 
broke  up  the  settlements  tliere,  in  Sept.  1G43,  thoy  fell  u|>on  the  family  of 
this  woman,  killed  her,  a  Mr.  Collins,  her  son-in-law,  and  all  her  family  ex- 
ce()t  one  dau^iter  eight  years  old,  whom  thev  carried  into  captivity,  and  such 
of  two  other  families,  Jlmckmorton  and  6omhilP8,  as  were  at' home;  in 
all  16  persons.  They  then  collected  their  cattle  into  the  houses  and  set 
them  on  iire  and  binned  them  aHve!  A  greater  slaufirhter  would  have  been 
made  at  this  time  and  place,  but  for  the  arrival  of  a  boat  while  the  tragedy 
was  acting,  into  which  several  women  and  children  escaped.  But  two  of 
tJic  boat's  crew  W(*re  killed  in  their  humane  exertions  to  save  these  distressed 
jieople.  The  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  remained  a  prisoner  four  years, 
when  she  was  delivered  to  the  Dutch  governor  at  New  York,  who  restored 
lier  to  her  friends.  She  had  forgotten  her  native  language,  and  was  unwilling 
to  be  taken  from  the  Indians.  This  governor,  with  a  kindiiess  not  to  be  Ibr- 
gotten,  sent  a  vessel  into  Connecticut  River,  where  its  captain  contrived 
to  get  several  Pequots  on  board,  whom  he  secured  as  prisoners.  He  then 
intbrnied  their  friends,  that  they  would  not  be  set  at  lilierty  mitil  the  captive 
girl  was  delivered  to  him.  This  had  the  desired  efiect,  and  she  was 
accordingly  rescued. 

Notwithstanding  a  peace  was  brought  about  in  the  manner  before  stated, 
et  it  WHS  of  short  duration,  and  the  sparks  of  war  which  had  for  a  short  time 
lid  hid  in  its  o\iii  eml>ers,  was  by  sordid  spirits  fanned  again  into  a  flame. 
The  series  of  murderous  acts  which  followed,  are  nowhere  recorded  within 
my  researches,  but  an  end  was  not  put  to  it  until  IG4G.  It  ended  ui  a  san- 
guinary battle  at  Strickland's  Plain,  near  what  is  since  Horse  Neck  in  New 
York,  about  37  mUes  from  the  eitv.  The  numbers  engaged  on  each  side  are 
not  known,  nor  the  numbers  slain,  but  theu*  graves  are  still  pointed  out  to 
the  curious  traveller. 

To  return  to  our  more  immediate  subject 

We  hear  little  of  Amt^re^  until  afler  the  death  of  Mlantunnomoh.  In  1G44, 
the  Narragansets  and  Niauticks  united  against  the  Mohegans,  and  for  some 
time  obliged  Uncas  to  confine  himself  and  men  to  his  fort. 

This  affair  probably  took  place  early  in  the  s])ring,  and  we  have  elsewhere 
given  all  the  |)articulars  of  it,  both  authentic  and  traditionary.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  from  Tho,  Peters,  addressed  to  Governor  fflnthrop,  written  about 
the  time,  that  there  had  been  some  hard  fighting;  and  that  the  Mohegans 
had  been  severely  Ijeateu  by  the  Narragansets.     Mr.  Piters  writes: — 

**I,  with  your  son,  [John  IVinthrop  of  Con.,]  were  at  Uncas^  fort,  where  1 
dresse<l  J^eventeen  men,  and  Icll  plasters  to  dress  seventeen  more,  who  were 
wounded  in  Uncas^  brother's  wigwam  before  we  came.  Two  captains  and 
one  common  soldier  were  buried,  and  suice  we  came  thence  two  captains 
and  one  common  man  more,  are  dead  also,  most  of  which  are  wound(;d  with 
bulli^ts.  Uncos  and  his  brotlier  told  me,  the  Narnigansets  had  30  guns  which 
won  them  the  day,  elst;  would  not  care  a  rush  for  them.  They  drew  Uncas* 
forces  out  by  a  wile,  of  40  appearing  only,  but  a  tliousiind  [lay  hid]  in  am- 
bii.-ii,  who  pursued  Uncas^  men  into  their  own  land,  where  the  battle  was 
foifidit  rario  marie,  till  God  put  fresh  spirit  into  tht;  Moheagues,  and  so  drave 
tilt*  Narragansets  Imck  again."  So  it  seems  that  Uncas  had  been  taken  in  his 
own  play.  The  letter  goj's  on : — "  'Twould  pity  your  hearts  to  see  them 
[Un'fLs*  men]  lie,  like  so  many  new  circumcised  Sechemites,  in  their  blood. 
Sir,  whatever  information  you  have,  I  dare  boldly  say,  the  Narragansets  first 
bnike  the  contract  they  made  with  tlie  English  last  year,  for  I  helped  to  cure 
o:!*'  Tanti'iuieson,  a  Mohcagiie  captain,  who  first  fingered  [laid  hands  on] 
M-ar.tino/inio,  Some  cunning  squaws  of  Narraganset  led  two  of  them  to 
Ttinti(juieson*s  wigwam,  where,  in  the  night,  thry  struck  hijn  on  the  breast 
tl:roiigh  the  coat  with  an  hatchet,  and  had  he  not  fenced  it  with  his  arm,  no 
h«ij»e  could  l)e  had  of  his  life,"  &c.  * 

"Th»»  English  thought  it  their  concern,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mathcr,\  "  not  to  suflTer 
hi. Mi  to  Ix*  swallowed  up  by  those  adversaries,  since  he  had,  (though  for  hia 

•  WifiOiro^t  Jour.  ii.  380, 381.  f  Relation,  58. 
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own  ends,)  approved  himself  faithful  to  the  English  from  time  to  time."  An 
army  was  accordingly  raised  for  the  relief  of  Uncos.  "  But  as  they  were 
just  marching  out  of  Boston,  many  of  the  principal  Narraganset  Indians,  viz. 
Pessecusj  Mexano,  *  and  fVitatcash,  sagamores,  and  Awastquin,  deputy  for  the 
Niauticks ;  these,  with  a  large  train,  came  to  Boston,  suing  for  peace,  being 
willing  to  submit  to  what  terms  the  English  should  see  cause  to  impose 
upon  them.  It  was  demanded  of  them,  that  they  should  defray  the  charges 
they  had  put  the  English  to,  f  and  that  the  sachems  should  send  their  sons 
to  be  kept  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  until  such  time  as  the 
money  should  be  paid."  After  remarking  that  iroia  this  time  the  Narragan- 
sets  harbored  venom  in  their  hearts  against  the  English,  Mr.  Mather  pro- 
ceeds:— "In  the  first  place,  they  endeavored  to  play  legerdemain  in  their 
sending  hostages ;  for,  instead  of  sachems'  children,  they  thought  to  send 
some  other,  and  to  make  the  English  believe  that  those  base  papooses  were 
of  a  royal  progeny ;  but  they  had  tliose  to  deal  with,  who  were  too  wise  to  be 
eo  eluded,  ^er  the  expected  hostages  were  in  the  hands  of  the  EngUshy 
the  Narragansets,  notwithstanding  that,  were  slow  in  the  performance  of 
what  they  stood  engaged  for.  And  when,  upon  an  impartial  discharge  of 
the  debt,  their  hostages  were  restored  to  them,  they  became  more  backward 
than  formerly,  until  they  were,  by  hostile  preparations,  again  and  again 
terrified  into  better  obedience.  At  last,  Capt  Jtthaion,  of  Dorchester,  was 
sent  with  a  small  party  |  of  20  English  soldiers  to  demand  what  was  due. 
He  at  first  entered  into  the  wigwam,  where  old  Nvnigrtt  resided,  with  only 
two  or  three  soldiers,  appointing  the  rest  by  degrees  to  follow  him,  two  or 
three  dropping  in  at  once ;  when  his  small  company  were  come  about  him,  the 
Indians  in  the  mean  time  supposing  that  there  had  been  many  more  behind, 
be  caught  the  sachem  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  setting  a  pistol  to  his 
breast,  protesting  whoever  escaped  he  should  siu-ely  die,  if  he  did  not  forth- 
with comply  with  what  was  required.  Hereupon  a  great  trembling  and 
consternation  surprised  the  Indians ;  albeit,  multitudes  of  them  were  then 
present,  with  spiked  arrows  at  their  bow-strings  ready  to  let  fly.  The  event 
was,  the  Indians  submitted,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood  was  shed."  §  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  was  a  high-handed  proceeding. 

"Some  space  afler  that,  Nini^d  was  raising  new  trouble  against  ua^ 
amongst  his  Nianticks  and  other  Indians ;  but  upon  the  speedy  sending  up 
of  Capt  Davis,  with  a  party  of  horse  to  reduce  him  to  the  former  peace, 
who,  upon  the  news  of  the  captain's  approach,  was  put  into  such  a  panic 
fear,  that  he  durst  not  come  out  of  his  wigwam  to  treat  with  the  captain,  till 
secured  of  his  life  by  him,  which  he  was,  if  he  quietly  yielded  to  his  message, 
about  which  he  was  sent  from  the  Bay.  To  which  he  freely  consenting,  that 
storm  was  graciously  blown  over."  || 

Thus  having,  through  these  extracts,  summarily  glanced  at  some  prominent 
passages  in  the  life  otMnigrety  we  will  now  go  ujore  into  particulars. 

The  case  of  the  Narragansets,  at  the  period  of  the  treaty  before  spoken  of^ 
had  become  rather  desperate  ;  two  years  having  passed  since  they  agreed  to 
pay  2000  fathom  of  "good  white  wampum,''  as  a  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  damage  they  had  caused  the  English  and  Mohegans,  and  they 
were  now  pressed  to  fulfil  tlieir  engagements.  JNtnigretj  theu  called  Jancmo^ 
was  not  at  Boston  at  that  time,  but  Attmsaaquen  was  his  deputy,  and  signed 
the  treaty  then  made,  with  Pessacus  and  others.  At  their  meeting,  in  July, 
1647,  Pessacus  and  others,  chiefs  of  the  Narragansets  and  Niauticks,  were 

*  The  editor  of  Johnson^ $  Wonder-working  Providence,  in  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  makes  a 
great  mistake  in  noting  this  chief  as  Mianiunnomoh.  MriksaJi,  Mixarmo,  Mtika,  d&c,  are 
names  of  the  same  person,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Canoninu.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  was  chief  sachem  of  the  Narraransets.  He  married  a  sister  of  Nini^ret^  who  was  "  a 
woman  of  great  power,"  and  no  olncr  than  the  famous  Quaiapen,  at  one  time  called  MataW' 
tuck,  from  which,  probably,  was  derived  i/a^ti«.  By  some  writers  mistaking  him  for  Mian- 
tunnomoh,  an  error  has  spread,  that  has  occasioned  much  confusion  in  accounts  of  their  gene- 
alogy. 

t  A  yearly  tribute  in  wampum  was  agreed  upon.  Manuscript  Narrative  of  the  R«v.  T 
Cobbet,  which  places  the  affair  in  1645. 

i  MS.  document  among  our  state  papers. 

i  Relation  of  the  Tn&ln,  &c.,  4io,  1677.  |  Cobbers  MS.  Narrative. 
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■ent  to  by  the  English  commissionera,  as  will  be  found  in  the  life  ofPessacus. 
Being  warned  to  come  to  Boston,  PeascLcua,  not  being  willing  to  get  any  fur- 
ther into  trouble  by  beinc  obliged  to  sign  whatever  articles  the  English  might 
drew  up,  feiffned  himself  sick,  and  told  the  messengers  he  had  agreed  to 
leave  all  the  business  to  Nlnigret,  This  seems  to  have  been  well  understood, 
and  we  shall  next  see  with  what  grace  Ninigrtt  acted  his  part  with  the  com- 
missioners, at  Boston.    Their  record  runs  thus : — 

*  August  dd,  [1647,]  NlnigraH^  with  some  of  the  Nyantick  Indians  and  two 
ofPesiacVs  men,  came  to  mston,  and  desiring  Mr.  John  Wintkrop,  that  came 
fiom  Pequatt  plantation,  might  be  present,  they  were  admitted.  The  com- 
missioners asked  ^tintgraU  for  whom  he  came,  whither  as  a  publick  person 
on  the  behalf  of  PesaiMs  and  the  rest  of  the  Narragansets'  confederates,  or 
only  for  himself  as  a  particular  sagamore  ?  lie  at  first  answered  that  he  had 
•poke  with  Pessackj  but  had  no  such  commission  from  him ;"  and  said  there 
had  not  been  so  good  an  understanding  between  them  as  he  desired ;  but, 
fiom  Mr.  Winthrop^a  testimony,  and  the  answer  Thos.  StcmUm  and  BmetHd 
Arnold  brought  fi'om  Pessacus^  and  also  the  testimony  of  Peaaacut^  two  men, 
''it  appeared  to  the  conunissioners  that  whatever  formality  might  be  wantine 
in  Ptaaad^a  expressions  to  NimtgraUj  yet  Peaaack  had  fiilly  ensaged  himself 
to  stand  to  whatsoever  A/inegraU  should  conclude."  Thererore  they  pro- 
ceeded to  demand  of  him  why  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  why  the 
covenant  had  not  been  observed  in  other  particulars.  Nimgrd  pretended  he 
did  not  know  what  covenants  had  been  made.  He  was  then  reminded  that 
his  deputy  executed  the  covenant,  and  that  a  copy  was  carried  into  his  coun- 
tiy,  and  his  ignorance  of  it  was  no  excuse  for  him,  for  Mr.  fVtUiama  was  at 
all  times  ready  to  explain  it,  if  he  had  taken  the  pains  to  request  it  of  him. 
''There  coulcl,  therefore,  be  no  truth  in  his  answere." 

Atntgref  next  demanded,  ^  Fhr  tohat  are  the  Ndrraganaeta  ^P^y  9o  much 
wampum  f  I  know  not  that  they  are  indebted  to  the  Enttliah!^  Tne  commis- 
■oners  then  repeated  the  old  charges — the  breach  of  covenant,  ill  treating 
messenffers,  and  what  he  had  said  himself  to  the  English  messengers,  namely, 
that  he  knew  the  English  would  try  to  bring  about  a  peace  at  their  meeting  at 
Hartford,  but  he  was  resolved  on  war,  nor  would  he  inquire  who  began  it — 
that  if  the  Eufflish  did  not  withdraw  their  men  from  assistine  Uncaa^  he  would 
kill  them  and  their  cattle,  &c.  According  to  the  records  of  the  commissioners^ 
Nmigret  did  not  deny  these  charges  with  a  very  ^od  face.  He  said,  however, 
Aeir  messengers  provoked  him  to  say  what  he  did. 

In  order  to  waive  the  criininatiiig  discourse,  A'tnigret  called  for  documents ; 
or  wishful  the  English  to  make  n  statement  of  their  account  against  him,  that 
be  might  know  "  how  the  rfckoiiinge  stood."  The  English  answered,  that 
they  had  received  of  Peaaanta,  170  fathom  of  tcampum  at  one  time: — Afler- 
wardH  aome  kettlea  and  alx)ut  15  fathom  more^  **  whitrh  beingc  a  contemptible 
•ome,  was  refused."  As  to  the  kettles,  t hoy  said,  "The  Narragaiiset  messen- 
gers had  Kotild  them  to  Mr.  Shrimpton,*  a  brasier  in  Boston,"  for  a  shillirg  a 
pound.  Their  weight  was  285  Iba,,  (not  altogether  so  contemptible  as  one 
might  be  led  to  imagine,)  which  came  to  1 4£.  5*.,  and  the  wampum  to  4£.  4*. 
6rf.f  Of  the  amount  in  Mr.  Shrimptoii'a  liniids,  the  messengers  took  up  1£.' 
probahlv  to  defray  their  necessary'  expenses  while  at  Boston.  The  remainder 
an  Englishman  attached  to  satisfy  "  for  goods  stollen  from  him  by  a  Narragan- 
set  Indian." 

Atnigret  said  the  attachment  was  not  valid,  "for  that  neither  the  kettles  nor 
wampum  Hid  belonge  to  Peaaarks  himself,  nor  to  the  Indian  tliat  had  stollen 
the  goods,"  and  therefore  must  \ye  deducted  from  the  amount  now  due.  **  The 
commissioners  thought  it  not  fit  to  press  the  attachment,"  but  reckoned  the 
kettles  and  wampum  at  70  fathom,  and  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  240 
fiithom,  [in  all,]  besides  a  parcel  sent  by  ATnigrc/  himself  to  tlie  governor; 
and  though  this  was  sent  as  a  present,  yet,  as"  it  was  not  accepted  by  the 
governor,  they  lefl  it  to  Mni^t  to  say  whether  it  should  be  now  so  con- 

*  Samuel  Shrimf)tan,  probably,  who  bought  a  house  and  lands  of  Ephraim  TumeTf  brasier, 
■toated  in  Boston,  in  IGvl. 

t  Hence  4i£.  4f .  6</.  -7 15 = 5$,  l%d,  =s  ralae  of  a  fathom  of  wampum  ia  1647. 
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Biclorcd,  or  whether  it  should  be  taken  in  payment  of  the  debt  Nlnigrd  said 
the  governor  should  do  as  he  pleased  about  it  It  was  then  inquired  how 
much  he  had  sent ;  (it  being  deposited  in  Cuishamokin^s  hands,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  stated ;)  he  said  he  had  sent  30  fathom  of  black,  and  45  of  white,  in 
valu(!  togctlier  105  fathom.  Cutshamokin  was  sent  for  to  state  what  he  had 
received  in  tnist.  He  had  prodticed  two  girdJes,  "  with  a  string  of  wampum, 
all  which  himself  rated  at  45  fathom,  affirming  he  had  received  no  more, 
except  8*.  which  he  had  used,  imd  would  rej>ay.**  He  was  brought  liefore 
A/%mf^et  and  questioned,  as  there  appeared  a  great  difference  in  their  ac- 
counts. "He  at  first  |)ersisted,''  says  our  record,  "and  added  to  his  lyes,  but 
was  at  last  convinced  [confronted]  by  .Vtntgrei,  and  his  messengers  who  tlien 
brought  the  present,  and  besides  Cutshamokin  had  sent  him  at  the  same  time 
10  fathonfi  as  a  present  also.**  It  still  remained  to  be  settled,  whether  this 
wampum  should  be  received  as  a  part  of  the  debt,  or  as  a  present;  and 
Ninifrret  was  urged  to  say  how  it  should  be.  With  great  magnanimity  he 
answered : — 

^^My  tongue  shaU  not  hdie  my  heart.  fVkether  the  debt  he  paid  or  not,  I  in- 
tended it  as  a  present  to  the  governor.^ 

It  is  unpleasant  to  contrast  the  characters  of  the  two  chiefs,  Cutshamokin 
and  JVinigret,  because  the  former  had  long  had  the  advantage  of  a  civilized 
neiffhbornood,  and  the  latter  was  from  the  depths  of  the  forest,  where  he  saw 
an  Englishman  *  but  seldom.  We  could  say  much  upon  it;  but,  as  it  is 
thought  by  many  that  such  disquisitions  are  unprofitable,  we  decline  going 
into  them  here. 

What  we  have  n^ated  seems  to  have  finished  the  business  of  the  day,  and 
doubtless  the  shades  of  night  were  very  welcome  to  Cutshamokin.  The  next 
day,  Ninigret  came  into  court,  with  the  deputies  of  Pessacus,  and  spoke  to  the 
following  effect : — 

"Before  I  came  here  I  expected  the  burden  had  been  thrown  upon  me, 
Pessacus  not  having  done  what  he  agreed  to  do.  However,  I  have  considered 
upon  the  treaty  of  1645,  and  am  resolved  to  give  the  English  satisfaction  in 
all  things.  I  will  send  some  of  my  men  immediately  to  Narraganset  and 
Niantick,  to  raise  the  wampum  now  due  to  them,  and  hope  to  hear  what  they 
will  do  in  three  days.  In  ten  days  I  think  tlie  wanipum  will  arrive,  and  I 
will  stay  here  until  it  comes.  I  will  tell  this  to  the  Narraganset  confederates. 
But  if  there  should  not  enough  at  this  time  l)e  raised,  I  desire  some  forbear- 
ance as  to  time,  as  I  assure  you  that  the  remainder  shall  be  shortly  paid,  and 
you  shall  sqc  mo  tnie  to  the  English,  henceforth." 

This  speech  gave  the  commissioners  great  satisfaction,  and  tliey  proceeded 
to  other  business. 

Th(^  messengers  sent  out  by  JK'^nigret  did  not  return  so  soon  as  was  ex- 
pected ;  hut,  on  the  16  August,  notice  was  given  of  their  amval ;  sadlv, 
however,  to  the  disappointment  of  the  comiuissioners,  for  they  brought  only 
200  fathom  of  wampimi.  The  feelings  of  the  court  were  somewhat  changed, 
and  they  ratlier  sternly  demanded  "what  the  reason  wa«,  that,  so  much  being 
due,  so  little  was  bmught,  and  from  whom  this  200  fathom  came."  JSImigret 
answri-ed  that  he  wcs  disappointed  that  more  had  not  been  brought,  but  said, 
if  he  had  been  at  home,  more  would  have  Iveen  obtained:  that  lOO  fathom 
was  sent  by  Pessacus,  and  the  other  100  by  his  people. 

The  commissioners  say,  that,  "not  thinking  it  meet  to  begin  a  present  war, 
if  satisfiiction,  (though  with  a  little  forbearance,  may  l)e  had  otherwise,)"  told 
Nxnigrd,  that,  since  he  had  said  the  wampum  would  have  been  gathered  and 
paid  if  he  had  l)een  at  home  himself,  they  would  now  give  him  20  days  to  go 
and  get  it  in  ;  and,  if  he  could  not  procure  enough  by  500  fathom,  still  they 
would  not  molest  him  mitil  "next  sprinjr  planting  tiii:e."  That,  as  so  much 
was  still  due,  ihey  would  reckon  the  present  bt^fore  mentioned ;  hut,  if  they 
did  not  bring  1000  fathom  in  twenty  days,  the  conunisrsioners  would  send  no 
more  messengers  into  his  countrj',  "but  take  course  to  right  themselves." 
That,  if  they  were  "forced  to  seek  satisfaction  by  arms,  he  and  his  confede- 
rates must  not  ex|)ect  to  make  their  peace,  as  lately  they  had  done,  by  a  little 
wam|)um.  In  the  mean  time,  though  for  hnach  o.  covenants  they  might  put 
tlieir  hostages  to  death,  yet  the  commissioners  would  forthwith  deliver  the 
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dtildren  to  A/imgrd^*  expecting  from  him  the  more  care  to  see  engage- 
ments fullj  satisti^.  And,  if  they  find  him  real  in  his  performance,  they  wiU 
charge  all  former  neglects  upon  PessacuSj^  and  **  in  such  case  they  expect 
from  JVlnigrtt  bis  best  assistance,  when  he  shall  be  required  to  re<k>ver  the 
whole  remainder  from  him.  All  which  J^/tmgret  cheerfully  accepted,  and 
promised  to  perform  accordingly." 

Notwithstanding  all  their  promisee,  the  Narragansets  had  not  discharged 
their  debt  at  the  end  of  two  years  more,  though  in  that  time  they  had  paid 
about  1 100  fathom  of  wampum.  At  their  meeting  this  year,  1649,  at  Boston, 
*'the  coinmissiouerB  were  minded  of  the  continued  complaint  of  Uncas^ 
against  the  Narragansets,  that  they  were  ^^  still  yndermining  his  peace  and 
flecking  his  niiiie,^  and  had  lately  endeavored  ^  to  bring  in  the  Mowhaukes 
▼ppon  him,**  which  failing,  they  next  tried  to  take  away  his  life  by  witchcraft 
A  Narraganset  Indian,  named  CuUaauin,  **  in  an  English  vessel,  in  Mohegan 
River,  ran  a  sword  into  his  breast,  wherby  bee  receeved,  to  all  appearance,  a 
mortal  wound,  which  inurthenis  acte  the  assalant  then  confessed  bee  was,  (bi 
a  consideral>le  sum  of  wampum,  by  the  Narragansett  and  Nianticke  sachems, 
hired  to  attempt" 

Meanwhile  Mnignt,  understanding  what  was  to  be  urged  against  him, 
appeared  suddenly  at  Boston  before  the  commissioners.  The  old  catalogue 
of  delinquencies  was  read  over  to  him,  with  several  new  ones  appended.  As 
it  respected  Cuttaquin'a  attempt  upon  the  life  of  Uncas,  Mm^ret  said  that 
neither  he  nor  Pessacua  had  any  hand  in  it,  but  that  ^he  [CuUcpdn]  was 
drawn  thereimto  by  torture  from  the  Mohegans ; "  *^  but  he  was  told,  that  the 
assailant,  before  he  came  iuto  the  hands  of  the  Mohegans,  presently  after  the 
fiM!t  was  committed,  layed  the  charge  upon  him,  with  tne  rest,  which  he 
confinned,  the  dav  following,  to  Capt.  Maaon^  in  the  presence  of  the  English 
that  were  in  the  bark  witli  him,  and  often  reiteratra  it  at  Hartford,  though 
■ince  he  hath  denied  it :  that  he  was  presented  to  Unau  under  the  notion  of 
one  apjiertaining  to  Vssameqttin,  whereby  he  was  acknowledged  as  his  friend, 
and  no  provocation  given  him."  CuUaquin  had  affirmed,  it  was  said,  that  his 
desperate  condition  caused  him  to  attempt  the  life  of  Unau,  **  through  hia 
great  engagement  to  the  said  sachems,  having  received  a  considerable  quan- 
tity- of  wampim),  which  he  had  spent,  who  other>vise  would  have  taken  away 
hi  life." 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was,  that  the  sachems  were  guilty,  and  we  next 
find  thf'ni  engaged  in  wttling  the  old  account  of  wampum.  J^^inigrei  had 
pjt  thi*  roniiiiissiouers  drhited  more  than  they  at  first  wore  willing  to  iillow. 
Thf»y  soy  that  it  np[»ean'(l  by  the  auditor's  account,  that  no  more  ilian  15*29^ 
fatlioni  bath  b<?fn  credited,  "  nor  could  .\m?,^re/  by  any  ( vidrnc"  miik*'  any 
niorr  to  up|N>;ir,  only  In*  iill<'g(Mi  tliat  about  <iCO  fatliom  wj's  pai.i  by  measure 
wliich  he  accounted  by  talc,  wherrin  there  was  connideriibK?  difien*nco.  The 
co!nmii«p»ioner.s  not  willing  to  adhere  to  any  strict  terms  in  that  particular, 
(and  though  by  njrrecnicnt  it  was  to  be  paid  by  rnea.suro  and  not  by  tale,) 
wen*  wiHinjr  to  allow  (i*^  fathom  and  half  in  that  rcsp'ct,  so  that  there  nMnains 
due  4(.r  futiioin.  But  Aniffi-rei  jMTsisting  in  his  iormer  alHrmation,  and  not 
endeavoring  to  "^ivo  any  rensonahlo  wuisfaction  l(»  rlio  commissioners  in  the 
pn"niis>  s,  a  small  inconsirlerable  parcel  of  beaver  Ixing  all  that  was  tendered 
to  thern,  t)iou<;h  they  und<Tstood  lie  was  iM'lter  provided."  Tliey  therefore 
gave  him  to  understand  that  they  were  altogether  dissatisfied,  and  that  he 
mifirht  jro  his  own  way,  as  they  wen;  determined  to  protect  Uncas  according 
to  their  treaty  with  him. 

Tli*r  conmiissioners  now  expressed  the  opinion  among  themselves,  that 
affairs  looked  nithcr  tnrbul.  nt,  and  advised  that  eai'h  colony  should  hold  itst^lf 
in  n*adiue>s  tr»  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  "  which  they  tlir*  rather 
prest'Ht  to  consideration,  from  an  inibrmation  they  receiver!  since  their  sitting, 
of  a  marrijige  shortly  intended  betwixt  JS/migreCs  daughter,  and  a  hrother  or 
brother's  son  of  Sassaquas,  the  malignant,  furious  Pequot,  whereby  j>robably 


*  (ila'l,  no  doiibl.  to  t\*\  ihoms««lv(.*«,  of  llio  expense  of  keepiii";-  thein  i  for  it  must  be  renM^in* 
bere<l,  that  ibc  English  took  (hem  upon  the  condition  tliat  \hey  should  support  thcin  al  (beir 
9wn  expense. 
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their  aims  are  to  gather  together,  and  reunite  the  scattered  conquered  Pe* 
quates  into  one  body,  and  set  them  up  a^iu  as  a  distinct  nation,  which  hath 
always  been  wituesse<l  against  by  the  English,  and  may  hazard  the  peace 
of  the  colonies." 

The  four  years  next  succeeding  are  full  of  events,  but  as  they  happened 
chiefly  among  the  Indians  themselves,  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  the  particu- 
lars. J^nigrd  claimed  dominion  of  the  Indians  of  a  piart  of  Long  Island,  as 
did  his  predecessors ;  but  those  Indians,  seeing  the  English  domineering 
^  over  the  Narragausets,  became  altogetlier  independent  of  them,  and  even 
waged  wars  upon  them. 

Jlscassasotidc  was  at  tliis  period  the  chief  of  those  Indians,  a  warlike  and 
courageous  chief,  but  as  treacherous  uud  barbarous  as  he  was  brave.  These 
islanders  had,  from  the  time  of  the  Pequot  troubles,  been  protected  by  the 
English,  which  much  increased  their  insolence.  Not  only  had  Amignc/,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Narragansets,  suffered  from  his  insults,  but  the  Mohcgans  had 
also,  as  we  shall  more  fully  make  appear  hereafter. 

When  the  English  commissioners  had  met  at  Hartford  in  1650,  UncoM 
came  with  a  complaint  to  them,  "that  the  Mohansick  sachem,  in  Long 
Island,  had  killed  som  of  his  men ;  bewitched  diners  otliers  and  himself 
also,"  which  was  doubtless  as  true  as  were  most  of  his  charges  against  the 
NaiTagansets,  "and  desired  the  commissioners  that  hee  might  be  righted 
tlierin.  But  Ixjcause  the  said  sachem  of  Long  Island  was  not  there  to  an- 
swer for  hi'mself,''  sevend  Englishmen  were  appointed  to  examine  into  it, 
and  if  they  found  him  guilty  to  let  him  know  that  they  "  will  bring  trouble 
upon  themselves." 

At  the  same  meeting  an  order  was  passed,  "  that  20  men  well  armed  be 
sent  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Massaclius<'tts  to  Pessicus,  to  demand  the 
said  wampum,  [then  in  arrears,]  which  is  308  fathou) ; "  but  in  case  they 
could  not  get  the  wampum,  they  were  ordered  "to  take  the  same,  or  the 
vallew  therofj  in  the  best  anti  most  suitable  goods  they  can  find."  Or,  if 
tliey  could  not  find  enough  to  satisfy  all  demands,  they  were  ordered  to  seize 
and  '"  bring  away  either  Pessncus  or  his  children,  or  such  oilier  considerable 
sachem  or  persons,  as  they  prize,  and  may  more  probably  bow  them  to 
reason." 

From  PessaciiSj  they  were  ordered  to  go  to  JVinifrret,  and  inform  him  that 
the  commissioners  had  heard  "  thxU  he  had  given  his  dau^hJcr  in  nuuriage  to 
Sasecos  his  brother,  tcho  gathers  Pequots  under  him^  as  if  eiilier  he  icoidd  become 
their  sachem,  or  again  possess  the  Peiiiiot  countrif,^"*  whicli  was  contrary  to 
"  cngagemcnLs,"  and  what  they  would  not  allow,  and  he  must  inform  them 
whether  it  were  so.  To  inform  him  also  thtit  flemiash  Cook  ''complains  of 
sundry  wrongs."  And  tliat,  ns  to  his  hunting  in  the  Pe<|uot  country,  to  inform 
him  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  as  that  country  hehufred  to  the  English.  The 
termination  of  this  expedition,  in  which  .\'7i/^T(/ was  taken  "hy  tlie  hair," 
lias  been  previously  mentioned  in  our  extract  iiom  Dr.  ALither, 

We  have  in  Ihe  hfe  of  JMiantunnomoh  given  some  account  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  called  ff'aiandance,  especially  relating  to  the  dis<)r«zani/.alion  of  the 
plans  of  that  great  chief.  We  come,  in  this  place,  to  a  parallel  act  in  relation 
to  JVintgrct,  Al)out  a  year  aflcr  the  death  of  JMiantunnomoh,  JKIiiigret  under- 
took to  organize- a  plan  for  (expatriating  the  English;  and  sent  a  messenger 
to  h'aiandance,  the  Long  Island  sachem,  to  engage  him  in  it.  Instead  of 
listening  to  his  message,  Waiandunce  seized  n])on  J\'\nigreCs  messenger, 
bound  him,  and  sent  him  to  Ca})tain  Gardnur  at  Sayl)rook  Ibrt.  From  thence 
he  was  sent,  under  a  guard  of  10  men,  for  Ilarilbrd.  Hut  ihey  were  wind- 
bound  in  their  passage,  and  were  ohliged  to  put  in  to  Shelter  Island,  where 
an  old  sachem  lived,  who  was  Waiandance's  elder  broilnT.  lb  re  they  let 
JSTinigrcVs  ambassador  escape,  and  thus  he  had  knowledge  that  his  plan  was 
discovered  and  overthrown. 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  the  sachem  Waiandance,  we  will  add  the 
account  of  his  last  acts  and  death.  One  h'illiam  Hammond  h-  ing  killed  "by 
a  giant-like  Indian"  near  New  York,  about  1(>37,  (\iptain  Gardener  told 
Waiandance  that  he  must  kill  that  Indian  ;  but  this  being  against  the  advice 
of  the  grcut  sachem,  his  brother,  he  declined  it,  and  told  tJie  captiun  that  that 
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Indian  wna  a  mighty  great  man,  and  no  nian  dared  meddle  with  him,  and 
that  be  had  many  friends.  Some  time  after,  he  killed  another,  one  Thomat. 
Fdnington^  and  in  the  mean  time,  Waiandancf'B  brother  having  died,  he 
midertbok  his  execution,  which  he  accomplished.  This  was  his  last  act  in 
the  service  of  the  English ;  ^  for  in  tlic  time  of  a  great  mortality  among  them, 
be  died,  but  it  was  by  poison;  also  two-thirds  of  the  Lidians  upon  Long 
Island  died,  else  the  Narragansets  had  not  made  such  havoc  here  as  tliey 
have." 

J^nigrtt  passed  the  winter  of  1652 — 3  among  the  Dutch  of  New  York. 
This  caused  the  English  great  suspicion,  especially  as  they  were  enemies  to 
the  Dutch  at  that  time ;  aud  several  sagamores  who  resided  near  the  Dutch 
bad  reported  that  the  Dutch  governor  was  trjing  to  hire  them  to  cut  off  the 
English  ;  consequently,  there  was  a  special  meeting  of  the  English  commis- 
sioners at  Boston,  ui  April,  165«'),  occasioned  by  a  rumor  that  the  Narragansets 
had  leaded  with  the  Dutch  to  break  up  tlie  English  settlements.  Where- 
upon a  letter  was  sent  by  them  to  their  agent  at  Narraganset,  Thomas  StanUmj 
contjiining  **  divers  queries,"  by  him  to  l)e  intfjrpreted  **  to  ^Yinefiprttt,  Ptssiciu 
and  Mteksam^  three  of  the  chiefest  Narraganset  sachems,"  and  their  answers 
to  bo  immediately  obtuine<l  and  reported  to  the  commissioners. 

The  questions  to  be  put  to  the  sachems  were,  in  substance,  as  follows : — 

1.  Whether  the  Dutch  had  engaged  them**  to  fight  against  the  Englisb. — 

2.  AVhether  the  Dutch  governor  did  not  endeavor  such  a  conspiracy. — 
3l  Whether  they  had  not  receivetl  arms  and  munitions  of  war  from  the 
Dutch. — 4.  What  other  Indians  are  engaged  in  the  plot. — 5,  Whether,  con- 
trary to  their  engagement,  they  were  resolved  to  fight  against  the  English. — 
6.  ff  they  are  so  resolved,  what  theif  think  the  English  tffiU  do. — 7.  Whether 
they  had  not  better  be  true  to  the  Englisli. — 8.  Similar  to  the  firet. — ^9.  What 
were  their  grounds  of  war  against  the  English. — 10.  Whether  they  had  not 
better  come  or  send  messengers  to  treat  with  tlie  EngUsh. — 11.  Whether  tliey 
had  hired  the  Mohawks  to  help  them. 

'^The  answnre  of  the  sachems,  viz.  J\/inigrett,  Pessecus  and  Mixanij  vnto  the 
queries  and  letters  sent  by  the  messengers,  Sarjeant  fVaite  and  Sarjeant  John 
BarrrU,  the  18th  of  the  second  month,  1653." 

Mtxam  seems  to  have  been  the  first  that  answered ;  and  of  the  first  query 
he  said : — 

•*  I  s|>r*ak  imf«»ignedly,  from  my  heart,  and  say,  without  dissimulation,  that  I 
know  of  no  such  plot  against  the  English,  my  friends;  implicating  either  tlie 
Dutch  governor  or  any  other  person.  Though  I  be  poor,  it  is  not  goods, 
giHis,  powder  nor  shot,  that  shall  draw  me  to  such  a  plot  as  this  against  the 
Engli:«li,  my  friends,  f  If  the  Dutch  governor  hail  niad(^  known  any  such 
iuteution  to  me,  I  would  have  told  it,  without  delay,  to  the  English,  my 
friends.  AVith  respect  to  your  second  question,  I  answer,  Ao.  What  do  the 
English  sachems,  my  friends,  think  of  us? — do  they  think  we  should  prefer 
g<KKls,  gims,  powder  and  shot,  before  our  lives?  our  means  of  living?  both 
of  us  and  ours  ?  As  to  the  4th  c|uer\',  I  speak  from  my  heart,  and  say,  1  know 
of  no  such  plot  by  the  Dutch  governor.  There  may  come  false  news  and 
re|K»rt*J  against  us;  let  them  say  what  they  will,  they  are  false.  It  is  un- 
necessar}'  to  say  more.  But  in  answer  to  tlie  10th  querj"^  I  will  say,  It  is  just 
medwr^ngers  should  be  sent  to  treat  with  the  English  sachems,  but  as  for 
mysdf,  I  am  old,  and  caimot  travel  two  days  together,  hut  a  man  shall  be  sent 
to  s{K.>ak  with  the  sachems.  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Smith,  and  VollX  his  man, 
to  sp<^ak  to  Mr.  Brown,  and  to  say  to  him,  that  I  love  the  English  sachems, 
and  all  Englishmen  in  the  Bay :  And  desire  Mr.  Broton  to  tell  tlie  sachems 

*  The  third  person  sin^ilar,  he,  is  used  throughout,  in  the  original,  as  it  was  supposed  by 
the  pmpouuders  that  each  chief  would  be  questioned  scpnratelv. 

t  Kvery  one  must  be  forcil)Iy  reminded  of  the  answer  given  by  one  of  our  revolutionary 
wortliies.  Joseph  Reedy  Esq.,  to  a  Rriti>h  a^ent.  on  reading  this  answer  of  the  chief  Mexam, 
thousrh  not  under  circumstances  exactly  similar.  Mr.  Reed  was  promi^^ed  a  fortune  if  he 
would  exert  himself  on  the  side  of  the  king.  Viewing  it  in  the  light  of  a  bribe,  he  replied  > 
**  J  am  not  irorth  purchasing,  but,  such  /m  /  am,  the  kinjr  of  Great  iiri/ain  is  not  rich  enough 
to  do  it."     Dr.  Gordon's  America,  iii.  172.  cd.  London,  \  vols.  8vo.  1788. 

%  ValUfUine  WkUmanj  an  ioterprcler,  elsewhere  named. 
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of  the  Bay,  that  the  child  that  is  now  bom,  or  that  is  to  be  born  in  time  to 
eome,  shall  see  no  war  made  by  us  against  tiio  English." 

Peasctcus  spoke  to  this  purpose : — 

**  I  am  veiy  thankful  to  these  two  men  that  came  from  the  Massachusetts, 
and  to  you  Tliomas,  and  to  you  PoU^*  and  to  you  Mr.  Smith,  you  that  are 
come  so  fiir  as  from  the  Bay  to  bring  us  this  message,  and  to  iiifohn  us  of 
these  things  we  knew  not  of  before.  As  for  the  governor  of  the  Dutch,  we 
are  loath  to  invent  any  falsehood  of  him,  tliougb  we  be  far  from  him,  to  please 
the  English,  or  any  others  that  bring  these  reports.  For  what  I  speak  with 
my  mouth  I  speak  from  my  heart  The  Dutch  governor  did  never  propound 
any  such  thing  unto  us.  Do  vou  think  we  arc  mad?  and  that  we  have 
forgotten  our  writing  that  we  had  in  the  Bay,  which  doth  bind  us  to  the 
Englisli,  our  friends,  in  a  way  of  friendship?  Shall  we  throw  awav  that 
writing  and  ourselves  too  ?  Have  we  not  reason  in  us  ?  How  can  the  butch 
sheher  us,  beinff  bo  remote,  against  the  power  of  the  English,  our  friends — 
we  living  close  by  the  doors  of  the  English,  our  friends  ?  We  do  profess,  we 
abhor  such  things." 

Lastly,  we  come  to  tlie  chief  actor  in  this  affair,  JS/inifprrt.  He  takes  tip 
each  query  in  order,  and  answers  it ;  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  will  give  in 
a  little  more  condensed  fonn,  omitting  nothing,  however,  that  can  in  any 
degree  add  to  our  acquaintance  with  the  great  chief.    He  thus  commenc4?s : — 

**  I  utterly  deny  that  there  has  been  any  agreement  made  lietween  the  Dutch 
governor  and  myself,  to  fight  against  the  English.  I  did  never  hear  tho 
Dutchmen  say  they  would  go  and  fight  against  the  English ;  neitlier  did  I 
hear  the  Indians  say  they  would  join  with  them.  But,  while  I  was  there  at 
the  Indian  wigwams,  there  came  some  Indian's  that  told  me  there  was  a  ship 
come  in  from  Holland,  which  did  report  the  English  and  Dutch  were  fighting 
together  in  their  own  country,  and  there  were  several  other  ships  coming  with 
ammunition  to  fight  against  the  English  here,  and  that  there  would  l)e  a  great 
blow  given  to  the  English  when  they  came.  But  this  I  had  from  the  Indians^ 
and  how  true  it  is  I  cannot  tell.  I  know  not  of  any  wrong  the  Englii^h  have 
done  me,  therefore  why  should  I  fight  against  ihem  ?  Why  do  the  Engltsli 
sachems  ask  ine  tlie  same  questions  over  and  over  again  ?  Do  they  tliink  we 
are  mad — and  would,  for  a  few  guns  and  swords,  sell  our  lives,  and  tlie  Kvea 
of  our  wives  and  children  ?  As  to  their  tenth  question,  it  lK*ing  indifferently 
spoken,  whether  I  may  go  or  send,  though  I  know  notliing  myself,  wherein  i 
nave  wronged  the  English,  to  prevent  my  going ;  yet,  as  I  said  before,  it  beinff 
lefl  to  my  choice,  that  is,  it  being  indifferent  to  the  conmiissioners,  whether  1 
will  send  some  one  to  epeak  with  them,  I  will  send."  f 

To  tlie  letters  which  the  English  messengers  carried  to  the  sachems,  Mtxam 
and  Pessacus  said,  **  fVe  desire  there  may  he  no  mistake,  hut  thai  we  mmf  be 
understood,  and  that  there  may  be  a  true  understanding  on  both  sides.  We  desire 
to  know  where  you  had  this  news,  that  there  was  sum  a  league  made  bettmxt  the 
Dutch  and  us,  and  also  to  know  our  accusers.^ 

Mnigret,  though  of  the  most  importance  in  this  affair,  is  last  mentioned  in 
the  records,  and  his  answer  to  tlie  letter  brought  him  by  tlie  messengers  is  as 
follows : — 

**  You  are  kindly  welcome  to  us,  and  I  kindly  thank  tlie  sacliems  of  Massa- 
chusetts that  they  should  think  of  me  as  one  of  the  sachems  worthy  to  be 
inquired  of  concerning  this  maner.  Had  any  of  tlie  other  sachems  been  at 
the  Dutch,  I  should  have  fesured  their  folly  might  have  done  some  hurt,  one 
way  or  other,  but  they  have  not  been  there.  /  am  the  man.  I  have  been 
there  myself.  I  alone  am  answerable  for  what  I  have  done.  And,  as  I  have 
already  declared,  1  do  utterly  deny  and  protest  that  I  know  of  no  such  plot  as 
has  been  apprehended.  What  is  the  story  of  tliese  great  nimors  that  I  hear  at 
Pocatocke— that  I  should  be  cut  off,  and  that  the  English  had  a  quarrel  againsi 

•  So  printed  in  Harard,  but  probably  means  ihe  same  as  Voll;  V,  iu  the  lallcr  case,  having 
been  taken  for  P.    We  have  known  such  instances. 

t  The  preceding  sentence  of  our  text,  the  author  of  TaUs  of  Ihe  Indians  thinks,  "  would 
poxzle  the  most  myHifyhtg  politician  of  modem  times/'  Indeed!  What!  a  Philadelphia 
lawyer  7  Really,  we  cannot  conceive  that  it  ouc^ht  in  the  least  to  puzzle  even  a  Bostom 
Inoyer,    If  a  puzzle  exist  any  where,  we  apprehend  it  is  in  tome  imftHfymg  word. 
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me  ?  I  know  of  no  such  cause  at  all  for  my  part.  Is  it  because  1  went 
thither  to  take  physic  for  my  health  ?  or  what  is  the  cause?  I  found  no  such 
entertainment  from  the  Dutch  governor,  when  I  was  there,  as  to  give  me  any 
encouragement  to  stir  me  up  to  such  a  league  against  the  English,  my  friends. 
It  was  winter  time,  and  I  stood,  a  great  part  of  a  winter  day,  knocking  at 
the  governor's  door,  and  he  would  neither  open  it,  nor  suffer  others  to  op^i 
it,  to  let  me  in.  I  was  not  wont  to  find  such  carriage  from  the  English,  my 
friends." 

Not  long  afler  the  return  of  the  English  messengers,  who  brought  tlie  above 
relation  of  their  mission,  Awashaw  arrived  at  Boston,  as  'Mnessungor"  of 
^/migrdj  Pessacut,  and  Mtxam^  with  "three  or  four"  others.  An  iuquisition 
was  immediately  held  over  him,  and,  from  his  cro««-€ \amuiation,  we  gather 
the  fill  lowing  answers: — 

"•VTnigT-e/  told  me  that  he  went  to  the  Dutch  to  be  cured  of  his  disease, 
hearing  there  was  a  Frenchman  there  that  couid  cure  him ;  and  Mr.  John 
Winthrop  knew  of  his  going.  He  carried  30  fathom  of  wampum,  gave  the 
doctor  10,  and  the  Dutch  governor  15,  who,  in  lieu  thereof^  gave  him  coats 
with  sleeves,  but  not  one  gun,  though  the  Indians  there  gave  him  two  guns. 
That,  while  A/inigret  was  there,  he  crossed  Htidsou's  Riv^er,  and  there  an 
Indian  told  him  al)out  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships.  As  to  the  com  sent  to 
the  Dutch  by  JViTi^Tet,  it  was  only  to  pay  his  passage,  the  Dutch  liaving 
brought  him  home  m  a  vessel.  Five  men  went  with  ^nigrei.  Four  came 
home  with  him  in  the  vessel,  and  one  came  by  land  before.  One  of  hia 
company  was  a  Mohegan,  and  one  a  Conecticott  Indian,  who  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  Hudson's  River.  A  canoe  was  furnished  with  60  fathom  of 
wampum,  after  NinigrtVs  return  from  Monhatocs,  to  be  sent  there  to  pay  for 
the  tw'i  guns,  but  six  fathom  of  it  was  to  have  beeii  paid  to  the  doctor,  which 
was  tli<*n  due  to  him.  There  were  in  it,  also,  two  raccoon  coats,  and  two 
beaver  skins,  and  seven  Indians  to  go  witii  it  They  and  the  canoe  were 
capturt^  by  UncasJ* 

An  Indian  named  ^ Neiocom-Matuxts,  sometimes  of  Rhode  Island,"  was 
one  tliat  accompanied  Awashaw.  "One  John  Lightfoot^  of  listen,"  said 
Matures  told  him,  in  Dutch,  (he  had  lived  among  them  at  Southhold,  and 
learned  their  language,)  that  the  Dutchmen  would  "cut  off"  the  English  of 
Long  Island.  "Aetrcom  also  confesseth  [to  liini]  that  Mnimt  said  tliat  he 
beanl  that  some  ships  were  to  come  from  Hollancf  to  the  MonTiattoes  to  cut  off 
the  Eiiirlish."  "That  nn  Indian  toI<l  him  that  the  Dutch  would  come  against 
the  English,  and  cut  them  off,  hut  ihey  would  save  the  women  and  children 
and  {jiiiis  lor  thcmi«elves.  Kut  Capt  Simkins  and  the  said  lAghifoot  do  both 
affiriii  that  the  said  JSTewcom  told  them  that  the  Diitrhnien  toll  hirriy  as  heibre 
[stat  n.j  tliuugh  he  now  puts  it  oi\\  and  s;iith  an  Inlian  told  him  so."  Simkins 
affirtii  (I  also  that  S^twcom  told  him  that  if  he  would  go  and  serve  the  Dutch, 
iht  y  \N«»nId  ^ive  him  £100  a  year. 

Oil  j'Ximiuing  Mwcotti,  the  commissioners  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  he 
was  piilty  of  perfidy,  and  thai  they  should  not  have  let  him  escape  without 
puni>liiii  ul,  but  for  his  being  considered  as  an  andiassador.  They,  there- 
fore, d•*^ired  Awashaw  to  inform  JVinigrd  of  it,  that  he  might  send  him  to 
them  aL'ain,  "  the  better  to  char  himselfl"  This  we  apprehend  was  not  done. 
Awashnw  next  notifi.  d  the  court  that  he  had  not  doii.i  with  them,  "  where- 
upon In*  was  sent  for  to  s|)cak  what  he  had  further  to  propound."  He  de- 
manded how  they  came  by  their  iidbrmation  "of  all  these  things  touching 
AT/iiV^*^/-"  They  said  Ironi  several  Indijuis,  parlicularli/  "ilie  Monhtage  Li- 
dian  a-  d  the  iVarraganset  Indian,  which  wero  lK)th  t  iken  by  Uncos  his  men, 
who  had  confessed  the  plot  beibre  Mr.  Hiin'.s  at  Hartford."  Awtshiw  also 
demanded  nstilution  of  tli"  wampum  taken  by  Unrai,  The  commissioners 
told  liini  that  thev  had  not  lus  vet  understood  of  the  truth  of  thai  action,  but 
wh  n  tlii'V  had  thoroughly  examined  it,  li'  should  hav.^  an  answer. 

So,  nil  this  legislating  was  about  ..YinigreVs  going  to  the  Dutch  ;  for  as  to  a 
plot  tlH?rv.'  ap|)ears  no  evid'Mice  of  any ;  hut  wh 'U  Unas  had  committed  a 
gnrat  depredation  upon  .Yiwgnt,  why — "that  altered  the  case" — tliey  nmst 
inquire  into  it,  which  doubtljsd  was  all  right  so  far;  but  if  a  like  complaint 

7* 
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had  been  preferred  against  JS/inigrd  by  Unccu,  we  have  reason  to  think  it 
would  have  been  forthwith  "  inquired  into,"  at  least,  without  an  if. 
^  A^rv,  it  cannot  be  called  evidence,  told  by  Uncos,  relating  to  Nimgnft 
visit  to  the  Dutch,  is  recorded  by  the  commissionorg,  and  which,  if  it  amount 
to  any  thing,  goes  to  prove  himself  guilty,  and  is  indeed  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  own  perfidy  in  taking  Nini^tCs  boat  and  goods,  as  charged  by  Awor 
thaw.    It  is  as  follows : — 

**  Uncos,  the  Mohegan  sachem,  came  lately  to  Mr.  Mains'  bouse  at  Hartford, 
and  informed  him  that  J^nnigrett,  sachem  of  the  Niantick  Narragansetts, 
went  this  winter  to  the  Monhatoes  "  and  made  a  league  witli  the  Dutch  cov- 
emor,  and  for  a  large  present  of  wampum  received  ^  gims  and  a  great  doz 
of  powder  and  bialets.  JVtnwre/  told  him  of  the  great  uijurics  he  had 
sustained  from  Uncos  and  the  English.  That  on  the  other  side  of  Hudson's 
River,  JS/tnigret  had  a  conference  with  a  great  many  Indian  sagamores,  and 
desired  their  aid  to  cut  off  the  Mohegans  and  English.  Also,  that,  about  two 
years  since,  J^nigret  ^sent  to  the  Monheage  sachem,  and  gave  him  a  present 
of  wampum,  pressing  him  to  procure  a  man  skilful  iu  magic  workings,  and 
an  artist  in  poisoning,  and  send  unto  him ;  and  he  should  receive  more  one 
hundredth  fathom  of^  wampum,  which  was  to  have  been  conveyed  to  the 
Monheage  sachem,  and  the  powaugh  at  the  return  of  him  that  was  to  bring 
the  poison.  Unccu  having  intelligence  of  these  things,  caused  a  narrow 
watch  to  be  set,  by  sea  and  land,  for  the  apprehending  of  those  persons;  and 
accordingly  took  them  returning  in  a  canoe  to  the  number  of  seven:  whereof 
four  of  them  were  Narragansets,  two  strangers  and  one  Pequatt  This  was 
done  in  his  absence,  while  he  was  with  Mr.  Moines,  at  Conecticott,  and  carried 

»  those  of  his  men  that  took  them  to  Mohegan.  Being  there  examined,  two 
them,  the  [Wampeage*]  sachem's  brother,  and  one  Narraganset  freely  con- 
fessed the  whole  plot  formerly  expressed,  and  that  one  of  their  company  was 
that  powaugh  ana  prisoner,  pointing  out  the  man.  Upon  this,  his  men  in  a 
rage  slew  him,  fearing,  as  he  said,  least  he  should  make  an  escape,  or  other- 
wise do  either  mischief  to  Uncos  or  the  English,  in  case  they  should  6any 
him  with  the  rest  before  them,  to  Conecticott  to  be  further  examined.  And 
,  being  brought  to  Conecticott  before  Mr.  Haines,  and  examined,  did  assert 
these  particulars." 

An  Indian  squaw  also  informed  ^  an  inhabitant  of  Wethersfield,  that  the 
Dutch  and  Indians  generally  were"  confederating  to  cut  off  the  English,  and 
that  election  day,  [1654,]  was  the  time  set,  "  because  then  it  is  apprehended 
the  plantations  will  be  left  naked  and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  strength 
of  Uie  English  colonies  being  gathered  from  the  s<weral  towns.  And  the 
aforesaid  squaw  advised  the  said  inhabitants  to  acquaint  the  rest  of  the  Eng- 
lish with  it,  desiring  they  would  remember  how  dear  their  slighting  of  her 
former  infonnation  of  the  Pe(]uot8  coming  upon  the  English  cost  tliem."f 

It  would  seem,  from  a  careful  exainiuution  of  the  records,  that  something 
had  been  suggested  either  by  the  Dutch  or  Indians,  about  "cutting  off  tlie 
English,"  which  justice  to  Ninigret  requires  us  to  slate,  might  have  l>e(;n  the 
case  without  his  knowledge  or  participation.  For,  the  testimony  of  the  mes- 
sengers of  "  nine  Indian  sagamores  who  live  about  the  Monhatoes"  no  how 
implicates  him,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken  into  account,  any  more  than 

*  See  declaration  ouward  in  ihe  records,  {Ilaz.  ii.  222.) 

t  Rererring  lo  an  aflair  of  1(537,  which  Dr.  /.  Mather  relates  as  follows:  "  In  the  interim, 
[while  (/apt.  Mason  was  protcj'ling'  Sn}  brook  fort,]  many  of  the  l*f(juods  went  lo  a  (^luce 
DOW  callea  Wethersfield  on  Connecticut  Kiver,  and  having  confederattnl  with  the  Indiaji**  of 
that  place,  (as  it  was  generally  thought,)  thoy  laid  in  ainbujih  for  the  English  f>eople  ol  that 
place,  and  divers  of  tneni  going  to  their  labor  in  a  large  field  adjoining  to  iho  town,  were  itet 
upoD  by  the  Indians.  Nine  of  the  English  wt^re  slain  upon  the  place,  and  some  hordes,  and 
two  young  women  were  taken  captive.'*  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  26. — Dr.  Trumbit/l 
thvs  this  happened  in  April.     Hist.  Con.  i.  77. 

The  cause  of  this  act  of  the  Pequotsi,  nrcordi.ig  to  Winthrop,  i.  260.  was  this.  An  Tndima 
called  Seqtdn  had  given  the  English  land.s  at  \Veihers5eld,  that  he  might  live  by  them  and  be 
protected  from  other  Indians.  iSut  when  hu  came  tl4?re,  and  had  set  down  his  wijg^am,  tho 
English  drove  him  awav  by  force.  And  hence  it  was  supposed  thai  bo  bad  plotted  their 
destruction,  as  above  related,  with  the  Pequots. 
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what  ao  Indian  named  Ronnessoke  told  JVMoktf  7\jamarj  as  interpreted  bjr 
another  Indian  called  Addoan ;  the  latter,  though  relatinff  to  NimgrtCs  viait, 
was  only  a  hearsay  affair.    Ronntstoke  was  a  sagamore  of  Long  Isund. 

Addam  also  interpreted  the  story  of  another  Indian,  called  Poufanege,  ^  who 
saith  he  came  from  the  Indians  who  dwell  over  the  river,  over  against  the 
Monhatoes,  where  the  plot  is  a  working,  that  was  this :  that  the  Dutchmen 
asked  the  Indians  whether  they  would  leave  tiiem  at  the  last  cast,  or  stand  up 
with  them.  And  told  the  Indians  they  should  fear  nothing,  and  not  be  di»- 
oouraged  because  the  plot  was  discovered,"  &c. 

A  loam  the  interpreter  had  also  a  story  to  tell.  He  said,  ^  this  spring  [165:1, 
O.  S.]  the  Dutch  governor  went  to  Fort  Aurania,  [since  Albany,]  and  first 
went  to  a  place  called  Ackieksack,  [Hackinsack,]  a  great  place  of  InJianf*,  from 
thence  to  Monnesick,  |^Minisink,]  thence  to  Opingoua,  thence  to  Warranoke, 
tlfence  to  Fort  Auraina:  And  so  far  he  went  in  his  own  person.  From 
thence  he  sent  to  Pocomtock,  [Deerficld,  on  the  Connecticut,]  and  'he  carried 
with  him  many  note  of  sewan,  that  is,  bags  of  wampum,  and  delivered  them 
to  the  sagamores  of  the  places,  and  they  were  to  distribute  them  amonest  their 
men  ;  and  withal  he  carried  powder,  shot,  cloth,  lead  and  guns ;  and  tend  them 
he  would  get  all  the  great  Indians  under  him,  and  the  English  should  have  the 
flcum  of  the  Indians,  and  he  would  have  those  sagamores  wjth  their  men  to 
cut  off  the  English,  and  to  be  at  his  command  whenever  he  had  use  of  them, 
and  he  was  to  find  them  powder  and  shot  till  he  had  need  of  them.  Further, 
he  sent  one  Govcrt,  a  Dutchman,  to  Marsey,  on  Long  Island,  to  JVUtanahom, 
the  sagamore,  to  assist  him  and  to  do  for  him  what  he  would  have  [l)ini]  do : 
But  the  sagamore  told  him  he  would  have  nothing  to  [doj  with  it :  whereupon 
Govert  gave  the  sagamore  a  great  kettle  to  be  silent  jVutanaham  told  him  he 
had  but  20  men,  and  the  English  had  never  done  him  wrong,  [and]  he  had  no 
cause  to  fight  against  them.  Further,  he  saith  that  Mnnegnit,  the  fiscal,*  and' 
the  Dutch  governor  were  up  two  days  in  a  close  room,  with  other  sagamores ; 
and  there  was  no  speaking  with  any  of  them  except  when  they  came  for  a  coal 
of  fire,  f  or  the  like.  And  much  sewan  was  seen  at  tliat  time  in  A/^nnegreCs 
band,  and  he  carried  none  away  with  him ;  **  and  that  R^nruMeoke  told  him  that 
the  governor  bid  him  fiy  for  his  life,  for  the  plot  was  now  discovered. 

Nevertheless,  as  for  any  positive  testimony  that  A/inigrd  was  plotting  against 
the  English,  there  is  none.  That  he  was  in  a  room  to  avoid  company,  while 
his  physician  was  attending  him,  is  very  probable. 

In  a  long  letter,  datexi  2fkli  May,  1(55.*!,  which  the  governor  of  New  Amster- 
dam, Peter  Sluyvtsant^  wrote  to  tlie  Eiiglisii,  is  the  following  |)us8agi^ : — "  It  is 
in  part  true,  as  your  worshi|)s  r.oncliide,  that,  a}x)ut  January,  there  came  a 
Strang?  Indian  from  the  north,  called  J\n.nni^ett^  coiiiinand^r  of  the  Narragan- 
sets.  But  he  came  hither  with  a  pass  from  Mr.  John  fVirdhrop,  Upon  which 
pass,  as  we  remember,  the  occasion  of  his  coming  was  exprf'ssed,  namely,  to 
be  cured  and  healed  ;  and  if,  ii|>on  tlie  other  side  of  the  river,  there  hath  Iwen 
any  jL««sombly  or  meeting  of  the  Indians,  or  of  their  signmon^s,  we  know  not 
[of  it]  We  heard  that  he  hath  been  u|mmi  Long  Island,  about  Nayacke,  wliere 
he  hath  lx:en  for  the  most  jmrt  of  the  winter,  and  hath  had  several  Indians 
with  liiin,  but  what  he  hath  negotiated  with  them  remains  to  us  unknown : 
only  thus  we  know,  that  what  your  worships  lay  unto  our  charge  arc  fiilse 
re(K>rte<,  and  feigned  informations." 

The  war  with  Asmssasotic^  of  which  we  shall  give  all  the  particulars  in  our 
poss(*s8ion,  was  the  next  affair  of  any  considerable  moment  in  the  life  of 
•VinifrreL 

In  1G.>4,  the  government  of  Rho<le  Island  communicated  to  Massachusetts, 
that  the  last  smnmer,  Nlnigrd^  without  any  cause,  "that  he  doth  so  much  as 
allp^\  fell  U|K>n  the  Long  Island  Indians,  our  friends  and  tributaries,"  and 
kill'*d  many  of  them,  and  took  others  [)risonprs,  and  woidd  not  restore  them. 
**Tliis  summer  he  hath  madc^  two  ass;udts  upon  them;  in  one  wIkt  of  he 
ki]h;d  a  man  and  woman,  that  lived  upon  the  land  of  the  P^nglish,  and  within 

^ t  II  T-~< 

•  A  Dutch  officer,  whose  duty  is  similar  to  that  of  (n^asurcr  amonp  the  Enjjiish. 
t  To  r^t  their  pipes,  doubilesfl — the  Dutch  a^ecing;  well,  iu  toe  particular  of  smoking, 
with  the  Lidiaus. 
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one  nf  their  townships ;  and  another  Indian,  that  kept  the  cows  of  the  Eng- 
lish." lie  hud  drawn  many  of  the  foreign  Indians  down  from  Connecticut 
and  Hudson  Rivers,  who  rendezvoused  upon  Winthrop's  Island,  where  they 
kilied  some  of  his  cattle.^  This  war  began  in  1653,  and  continued  **  several 
years."  f 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  seemed  bUnd  to  all  complaints 
against  Uncas ;  but  the  Narragansets  were  watched  and  harassed  without 
ceasing.  Wherever  wo  meet  with  an  unpublished  document  of  those  times, 
the  fact  is  very  apparent  The  chief  of  the  writers  of  the  history  of  that 
period  copy  from  the  records  of  the  United  Colonics,  which  accounts  for 
their  making  out  a  good  case  for  the  EngHsh  and  Mohegans.  The  spirit 
which  actuated  the  grave  commissioners  is  easily  discovered,  and  I  need  only 
refer  my  readers  to  the  case  of  Miantunnomoh.  Desperate  errors  require 
others,  otlcntimes  still  more  desperate,  until  the  first  appear  small  compared 
witti  the  magnitude  of  the  last!  It  is  all  along  discoverable,  that  thoeie 
venerjd)lo  records  ar;^  made  up  from  one  kind  of  evidence,  and  that  when  a 
Nariiigaiiset  appeared  in  his  own  defence,  so  many  of  his  enemies  stood 
ready  to  give  him  the  lie.  tliat  his  indignant  spirit  could  not  stoop  to  contra- 
dict or  parley  with  them ;  and  thus  his  assumed  guilt  [>as8ed  on  for  history. 
The  long-silencerf  and  borne-down  friend  of  the  Indians  of  Moosehau8ic4  no 
longer  sleeps.  Amidst  his  toils  and  perils,  he  found  time  to  raise  his  pen  in 
their  defence ;  and  ttiough  his  letters  for  a  season  slept  with  him,  they  are  now 
awaking  at  the  voice  of  day. 

When  the  English  had  resolved,  in  1654,  to  send  a  force  against  the  Nar- 
ragansets, because  they  had  had  difficulties  and  wars  with  AscassasUic^  as  we 
have  related,  Mr.  WiUtams  expressed  his  views  of  the  matter  in  a  letter  to  the 
governor  of  Massachusetts  as  follows : — "The  cause  and  root  of  all  the  present 
mischiefs  is  the  pride  of  two  barbarians,  «^ca99G»(}(tcAr,  the  Lons  Island  sachem, 
and  JSTenekunai  of  the  Narigonset  The  former  is  proud  and  foolish,  the  latter 
is  proud  and  fierce.  1  have  not  seen  him  these  many  years,  yet,  from  their 
sober  men,  I  hear  he  pleads,  1st.  that  Ascassasotick^  a  very  inferior  sachem, 
(bearing  himself  U|K)n  the  English,)  hath  slain  three  or  four  of  his  people, 
and  since  that  sent  him  challenges  and  darings  to  fight  and  mend  himself! 
2d.  He,  AcneA:unai,  consulted  by  solemn  messengers,  with  the  chief  of  the  Eng- 
lish governors,  Maj.  -Eniico^,  then  governor  of  the  Miissachusctts,  who  sent  him 
an  implicit  consent  to  right  himself:  upon  which  they  all  plead  that  the  English 
have  just  occasion  of  disjileasure.  3d.  Alter  he  had  taken  revenge  ufion  the 
Long  Islanders,  and  brought  away  about  14  wiptives,  (divers  of  them  chief 
women,)  yet  he  restored  them  all  again,  upon  the  mediation  and  desire  of  the 
English.  4th.  After  this  peace  [was]  made,  the  Long  Islanders  pretendinir 
to  visit  JSTcnekunat  at  Block  Island,  slaughtered  of  his  Narraganspts  near  30 
persons,  at  midni<rht ;  two  of  them  of  great  note,  especially  ff'tpiteammocl^s 
son,  to  whom  J^cnckunat  was  uncle.  5th.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  war, 
although  he  had  drawn  down  the  inlanders  to  his  assisumce,  yet,  u[)on  pro- 
testation of  the  English  against  his  ])roceedings,  he  retreated  and  dissolved  liis 
army.  § 

The  great  Indian  apostle  looked  not  so  much  into  tliesM  particulars,  being 
entirely  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  praying  Indians:  but  yet  we  occasionally 
meet  with  him,  and  will  here  introduce  him,  as  an  evidence  against  the 
proceedings  of  Uncas,  and  his  friends  the  commissioners : 

"  The  case  of  the  Nipmuk  Indians,  so  far  as  by  the  best  and  most  credible  in- 
telligence, I  have  understood,  presented  to  the  honored  general  court,  [of  Mas- 
sachusetts,! 1.  Un^as  his  men,  at  unawares,  set  upon  an  unarnied  poor  people, 
and  slew  eight  persons,  and  carried  captive  twenty-four  women  and  children. 
2.  Some  of  these  were  subjects  to  Mass  chnsetts  govermnent,  by  l>eing  the 
subjecTs  of  Josias.  \\  3.  They  sued  tor  relief  to  the  w(»rshipful  governor  and 
majristrates.  4.  They  were  pleased  to  send,  (by  some  Indians,)  a  conuuission 
to  Capt  Denison,  [of  Stonington,]  to  demand  these  captives.    5.  Unccis  his 


•  y't7nist':rif}t  documentg.  f  WrW«  Hist.  I^on^  IslniiH.  \  Provid(:nce. 

6  From  the  originai  /etler,  in  manuscriptf  aaiuiig  ibc  files  in  our  slate-liouse 
I  Sou  of  Clukataubut. 
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amwer  was,  fas  I  heard,j  insolent  6.  They  did  not  only  abuse  the  women 
bj  filthiness,  out  have,  since  this  demand,  sold  away  (as  I  hear)  some  or  all 
of  those  captives.  7.  The  poor  bereaved  Indians  wait  to  see  what  you  please  to 
do.  8.  You  were  pleased  to  tell  them,  you  would  present  it  to  the  free  court, 
and  they  sliouid  expect  their  answer  from  them,  which  they  now  wait  for. 
9.  JVenecTo/l,  yea,  all  the  Lidians  of  the  country',  wait  to  see  the  issu^  of  this 
matter.''  * 

This  memorial  is  dated  15hh  May,  1659,  and  signed  by  John  Eliot ;  from 
which  it  is  evident  there  had  been  great  delay  in  relieving  those  distressed 
by  the  haughty  Uncas,  And  yet,  if  he  were  caused  to  make  remuneration  in 
SDv  way,  we  do  not  find  any  account  of  it. 

In  1660,  ^'the  general  court  of  Connecticut  did,  by  their  letters  directed  to 
the  commissioners  of  tlie  other  colonies,  this  last  summer,  represent  an 
intolerable  affront  done  by  the  Narraganset  Indians,  and  the  same  was  now 
complained  of  by  the  English  living  at  a  new  plantation  at  Moheean,  viz : 
that  some  Indians  did,  in  the  dead  time  of  the  night,  shoot  eight  bullets  into 
an  English  house,  and  fired  the  same ;  wherein  five  Englishmen  were  asleep. 
Of  which  insolency  the  Narraganset  saciiems  have  so  far  taken  notice,  as  to 
send  a  slight  excuse  by  Maj.  Mierton,  tliat  they  did  neither  consent  to  nor 
allow  of  such  practices,  but  make  no  tender  of  satisfaction.''  f  But  thev 
asked  the  privilege  to  meet  the  commissioners  at  their  next  session,  at  which 
time  they  imve  them  to  undcrHtand  that  satisfaction  should  be  made.  This 
could  not  £iave  Iieeu  other  than  a  reasonable  request,  but  it  was  not  gituited ; 
and  messengers  were  forthwitli  ordered  to  *^  repair  to  Mnigret,  I*e$sicu»f 
Woquacanoose,  and  the  rest  of  the  Narraganset  saclicms,"  to  demand  ^  at  least 
four  of  the  chief  of  them  tliat  shot  into  the  English  house."  And  in  case 
they  should  not  be  delivered,  to  demand  five  hundred  fathoms  of  wampum. 
They  were  directed,  in  particular,  to  "  charge  Mnigret  with  breach  of  cove- 
nant, and  high  neglect  of  their  order,  sent  them  bv  Maj.  WUlard^  six  yearn 
since,  not  to  invade  tlie  Long  Island  Indians ;  and  [that  they]  do  account  the 
flurprising  the  Long  Island  Indians  at  Gull  Island,  and  murdering  of  them, 
to  be  an  insolent  carriage  to  the  English,  and  a  barbarous  and  uihuinan  act." 
Tlieae  are  only  a  few  of  the  niost  prominent  charges,  and  five  hundred  and 
ninety-five  |  fathoms  of  wampum  was  the  prict  demanded  for  them ;  and  ^  the 
gmeral  court  of  Connecticut  is  desired  and  em(K)wered  to  send  a  convenient 
eompany  of  men,  under  some  discreet  leader,  to  force  satisfaction  of  the 
■ame  above  said,  and  the  charges  of  recovering  the  same ;  and  in  case  the 
persons  be  delivered,  they  shall  he  sent  to  IWlMuloes,"  §  and  sold  for  slaveSL 

It  appears  that  the  force  sent  hy  Connecticut  could  not  collect  the  wampum, 
Dor  secure  the  offenders  ;  but  for  tlie  payment,  condescended  to  iuka  a  mortgago 
of  all  the  Narraganset  countr}',  with  the  provision  that  it  sliould  be  void,  if  it 
were  (mid  in  four  mouths,  ^uissoquus,  ||  JSTentglud^  and  Scultup,  *i  isigncd  tlie 
deed. 

,\1nifrret  did  not  engage  with  the  other  Narraganset  chiefs,  in  Philip's  war. 
Dr.  Malhtr"**  calls  him  an  ^  old  crat\y  sachem,  who  had  with  some  of  his  men 
withdrawn  himself  from  the  rest"  lie  must  at  this  time  have  been  '^an  old 
sachem,"  for  we  meet  with  him  as  a  chief,  as  early  as  V^2, 

Although  A/inigret  was  not  personally  engaged  in  Philip's  war,  still  he 
must  have  suffered  considerably  Irom  it ;  ollen  being  obliged  to  send  his 
people  to  the  English,  to  gratify  some  whim  or  capiice,  and  at  other  times 
Co  ap(>car  himself.  On  10  Sept.  1675,  eight  of  his  men  came  as  uinbussadors 
to  Boston,  **  havuig  a  certificate  from  Capt.  Smith^'^W  who  owned  a  large 

•  .yftinujfcnpt  staU  paper.  f  Kocord  of  ihc  United  (.'olonics,  in  Hazard. 

t  The  addilionai  niiiely-five  was  for  another  offence,  viz.  '*  for  the  in«<olcncies  committed  at 
Mr.  BrnetUrSy  in  killing'  an  Indian  servant  at  Mrs.  ifmcs/er's  feet,  to  her  great  ai)rightmenty 
and  McalinjP  com,  dcg.,  and  other  affronts.^'     Hazard,  ii.  4J;3. 

4  Records  of  the  United  Colonies,  in  Hazard. 

I  The  same  called  Qiifqufs;Hni'nt,  the  son  of  Magmis.  Newcom  and  Atoashars  were 
wiln«.-'*4*s>.     The  <leed  itself  may  be  ^cen  on  file  among'  our  Slate  Papers. 

T  (jrandson  of  Canunicus,  son  of  Mas^ts,  and  brother  of  Qu  •quej^me    . 

•♦  Brief  History,  20. 

ft  Capuia  Riduxrd  Smith,  probably,  who  settled  quite  early  in  that  country.  We  find 
him  there  15  years  before  this. 
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estate  in  Nan*aganset  Afler  having  finished  their  business,  they  received 
a  pass  from  the  authorities  to  return  to  their  own  coiuitry.  This  certificate 
or  pass  was  fastened  ta  a  staff  and  carried  by  one  in  fi-ont  of  the  rest  As 
they  were  going  out  of  Boston  "  a  back  way,"  two  men  met  tliem,  and  seized 
upon  him  tliat  carried  the  pass.  These  men  were  brothers,  who  had  had  a 
brother  killed  by  PhUip^s  men  some  time  before.  This  Indian  they  accused 
of  killing  him,  and  in  court  swore  to  his  identity,  and  he  was  in  a  few  days 
hajigcd.* 

Notwithstanding  these  affairs,  another  embassy  was  soon  after  sent  to 
Boston.  On  the  15  September  "  the  authority  of  Boston  sent  a  party  "  to  order 
Mnip-et  to  appear  there  in  person,  to  give  an  account  of  his  sheherinff 
Qucdapen,  the  squaw-sachem  of  NarraganseL  He  sent  word  that  he  would 
come  **  provided  he  might  be  safely  returned  back."  Mr.  Smiih,  "  li\'ing  near 
him,  offered  himself,  wife  and  children,  and  estate,  as  hostages  "  for  his  safe 
return,  and  the  embassy  forthwith  departed  for  Boston.  A  son,  f  however,  of 
Mnigret,  was  deputed  prime  minister,  "he  himself  being  very  aged." 

Captain  Smith  accompanied  them,  and  when  they  came  to  Roxbury  they 
were  met  by  a  company  of  English  soldiers,  whose  martial  appearance  so 
frightened  them,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  prepuce  of  Mr.  Smith,  they 
would  have  escaped  as  from  an  enemy. 

They  remained  at  Boston  several  days,  until  "  by  degrees  they  came  to  this 
agreemtmt:  That  they  were  to  deliver  the  squaw-sachem  within  so  many 
days  ut  Boston  ;  and  the  league  of  peace  was  then  by  them  confirmed,  which 
was  nmch  to  the  general  satisfaction ;  but  many  had  hard  thoughts  of  them, 
fearing  they  will  at  last  prove  treacherous."  | 

Ninigrei  was  opposed  to  Christianity ;  not  perhaps  so  much  fix)m  a  disbelief 
of  it,  as  fi'om  a  dislike  of  the  practices  of  those  who  professed  it.  When  Mr. 
Mayhiw  desired  Ninigret  to  allow  him  to  preach  to  his  people,  the  sagacious 
chief  "  bid  him  go  and  make  the  English  good  first,  and  chid  Mr.  Mayhtw  for 
hindering  him  from  his  business  and  labor."  § 

There  were  other  Niantick  sachems  of  this  name,  who  succeeded  JSfinigreL 
According  to  the  author  of  the  "  Memoir  of  the  Mohegans,"  ||  one  would 
suppose  he  was  alive  in  1710,  as  that  writer  \\mm^\(  supposed;  but  if  the 
anecdote  there  given  be  ti*uc,  it  related  doubtless  to  Charles  JVTn^ffrc/,  who,  I 
suppose,  was  his  son.  lie  is  mentioned  by  Mason,  in  his  history  of  the  Pequot 
war,  as  liaving  received  a  part  of  the  goods  taken  from  Captain  Stone,  at  the 
thne  he  was  lulled  by  the  Pequots,  in  1634.  The  time  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

The  burying-places  of  the  family  of  JS/tnigret  are  in  Charlestown,  R.  L     It 
is  said  that  the  old  chief  was  buried  at  a  place  called  Burying  Hill,  "a  mile 
from  the  street"    A  stone  in  one  .of  the  j)laces  of  interment  has  this  inscrip- 
xtion : — 

"  Here  leth  the  Body  of  George,  the  son  of  Charles  Ninigret,  King  of  the 
Natives,  and  of  Hannah  his  Wife.    Died  Decern"^,  y  22, 1732:  a^d  6  mo, 

**  George,  the  last  king,  was  brother  of  Mary  Sachem,  w  ho  is  now,  [1832,] 
sole  heir  to  the  cn)wn.  Mary  does  not  know  her  age  ;  but  from  data  given  by 
her  hiishanci,  John  Harry,  she  must  be  about  G6,  Her  mother's  father  was 
George  jYinigret  Thomas  his  son  was  tlie  next  king.  Esther,  sister  of  Thomas, 
George,  the  brother  of  Mary  above  named,  and  the  last  king  crowned,  died 
aged  about  20  years.  George  was  son  of  Esther,  Mary  has  daughters,  but  no 
sons."  IF 

On  a  division  of  the  captive  Pequots,  in  1(537,  Ninigret  was  to  have  twenty, 
"when  he  should  satisfy  for  a  marc  oi  EUweed**  Pomroye's  killed  by  his  men." 
This  remained  unsettled  in  1659,  a  space  of  twenty-two  years.  This  debt 
certainlu  was  outlawed!  Poquin,  or  Poquoiam,  was  the  name  of  the  man  who 
killed  the  mare.ft  He  was  a  Pequot,  and  brother-in-law  to  J^Kafttunnomoh, 
and  was  among  those  captives  assigned  to  him  at  their  final  dispersion,  when 


*  ()I«1  Indian  Chronicle,  30.  t  Probably  Catapazai. 

'  OM  Iiidiau  Chronicle,  32.  $  Douglas's  Summary,  ii.  118. 


I 


lu  1  Co/l.  Mass.  Hist,  8oc.  ix.  83.  IT  MS.  communication  of  Rev.  Wm,  Ely. 

'  Familiarly  called  EUy,  probably  from  EUtoood.         ft  Hazard,  ii.  188, 189. 
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die  Peqaot  war  was  ended  ;  at  which  time  Pomeroy  states  **  all  sorts  of  horses 
were  at  an  high  price."  Mianiunnomoh  had  airreed  to  pay  the  demand,  hut 
his  death  prevented  liim.  Ninimt  was  called  upon,  as  he  inht^rited  a 
considerable  part  of  MiantunnomoKs  estate,  es[)ecially  his  part  of  the  Pequots. 
of  whom  Po^juoiam  was  one.  He  was  afterwards  called  a  Niantick  and 
hroiker  to  AfintgrtL* 

Pessacu^,  often  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  though  under  a  variety 
of  names,  was  bom  about  1G23,  and,  consequently,  was  about  20  years  of  nge 
when  his  brother,  Mianiunnomoh,  was  killed,  f  The  same  arbitrary  course,  as 
we  have  seen  already  in  the  present  chapter,  was  pursued  towards  him  by  the 
English,  as  had  been  before  towards  Mtantunnomok,  and  still  continued 
tovrards  Afinigretj  and  other  NaiTaganset  chiefs.  Mr.  CohbetX  makes  this 
record  of  him :  ^  In  tlie  year  l(>15,  proud  Ptsaacus  with  his  Narragansets,  with 
whom  yxnigrti  and  his  Niantigs  join ;  so  as  to  provoke  the  English  to  a  just 
war  against  them.  And,  accord mgly,  forces  were  sent  from  all  tHe  towns  to 
meet  at  Boston,  and  did  so,  and  tiad  a  party  of  fifty  horse  to  go  with  them 
under  Mr.  Leverely  as  the  captain  or  the  horse."  Edward  ClibboTis  was 
commander  in  chief,  and  Mr.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  church  in  Braintreei 
"  was  to  sound  the  silver  trumpet  along  with  his  array."  §  But  they  were 
met  by  deputies  from  Pessacus  and  the  other  chiefs,  and  an  accommodation 
took  place,  as  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Mnifprd, 

The  comnussioners,  having  met  at  New  Haven  m  September  1646,  expected, 
according  to  the  treatv  made  at  Boston  with  the  Narragansets,  as  })urticu- 
larized  in  the  life  of  Vncas,  that  they  would  now  meet  them  here  to  settle  the 
remaining  difiiculties  with  that  chief.  But  the  time  having  nearly  cx|>iredy 
and  none  appearing,  ^  the  commissioners  did  seriously  consider  what  course 
should  be  taxen  with  thrm.  They  called  to  minde  their  breach  of  couenant 
io  all  the  articles,  that  when  aboiio  1300  fadome  of  wampan  was  due  they 
sent,  as  if  they  would  put  a  sconie  vpon  the  [English,]  20  fathome,  and  a  few 
old  kettles."  Tlie  Narraganset8  said  it  was  owing  to  the  backwardness  of 
the  Nianticks  that  the  wampum  had  not  been  paid,  and  the  Nianticks  laid  it 
to  the  Narragansets.  One  hundred  fathom  had  been  sent  to  the  governor 
of  Massachusetts  as  a  present  by  the  Nianticks,  they  promising  *Ho  send 
what  was  due  to  the  colonies  U!»ry  s[>ec(lily,"  but  he  would  not  accrpt  of  it 
He  told  them  they  nii^ht  leave  it  with  'Cuchamakin,  and  when  tliey  had 
perfbniied  the  rrst  of  their  ajrroerneut,  "  he  would  cnusidcr  of  it."  The 
coniniis!<ioncrs  had  uiid-Tstood,  tliat,  in  the  moan  time,  the  Narrajraiisct 
sachems  had  raised  wampum  amoiicr  thoir  men,  "and  by  gofxl  ruidiMicn  it 
ap|>ean>d,  that  by  pn's^^ntsnfwainpnni,  they  an*  [)ractisinir<'  with  tin*  Moliawkes, 
and  with  th»'  Indyans  in  thos"  parts,  to  rngjifff^  tlicm  in  some  dcsijrnr'  against 
the  Enj^lish  and  fnam"  Th(  r  lop,  "tho  commissionc  rs  hauo  a  clian*  way 
open  to  ritrht  thfMn<o!iir"*,  acconliiifri'  to  iusticf  by  war;  y<'l  to  sln*w  how  highly 
they  priz<?  p^art'  with  all  tn<'ii,  and  pariicularly  to  manifest  their  lorlH'aninre  and 
long  snffl'rinie  to  th's:-  harlmriaris,  it  was  agr.MMlc,  that  first  the  forementioned 
presw-'Ut  should  he  rt'tume<|,"  and  then  a  dcclaniiion  of  war  to  follow. 

At  the  same  eouit,  eoninlaint  w;ts  hroiight  against  the  |MH)pIe  of  Pes^acushy 
•^Mr.  Pelhrm  on  b  half  ot  liihfird  ffoohj  and  Mr.  Pinrhamf  [Pinchou,]  that 
they  hml  cominitt:>d  sundry  th  'lis.  Air.  lirnrn,  on  l);^lialf  of  ff'ni.  Snith  of 
ReFiol)otli,  prefi'rred  a  similar  eliarge;  but  the  Indians  having  no  knowledge  of 
the  procedure,  it  was  sus|)ended. 

Thus  the  Namigjuis-'is  wen?  suftiTod  to  remain  umnolested  until  the  next 
year,  and  we  <lo  not  hear  that  the  story  al)ont  th-  ir  hiring  the  Mohawks  and 
others  to  assist  them  airainst  Unnn  and  th"  English,  turned  out  to  b '  any 
thing  els*  but  a  sort  of  buirh-ar,  probab'y  invented  by  the  Mohegans.  "One 
prinripall  eausr*  of  the  eomissiouers  meetinge  together  at  this  time,  [2(J  July, 
1»»"47,1  br'ing,"  say  the  records,  "  to  consider  what  course  should  be  held  with 
the  Narraganset  Indyans  ;"  the  charges  b«;ing  at  this  time?  mueh  the  wuno  as 
at  the    previous   meeting.     It  was  therefore  onlcred  that   Tttomas  Stanton, 

*  .SfT  Ihrard,  ii.  132. 

f  MS.  Idler,  subscribed  with  the  mark  of  the  sachem  PumJiam,  on  the  file  at  our  capital, 
(Ma.«.) 
t  MS.  Narrative.  f  Afaiher'g  Relatioo,  and  Hazard. 
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Benedict  •.^mold^  and  Sergeant  Waite  should  be  sent  to  PesseickSy  NenegraU 
and  JVebdamuky  to  know  why  they  hail  not  paid  the  wampum  as  they  agreed, 
and  why  they  (lid  not  come  to  New  Haven ;  and  that  now  they  might  meet 
Uncas  at  Boston ;  and  therefore  were  advised  to  attend  there  without  delay ; 
but  **yf  tliey  refuse  or  delay,  they  intend  to  send  no  more,"  and  they  must 
abide  the  consequences.  When  the  English  messengers  had  deUvered  their 
message  to  PessacuSy  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

"The  reason  I  did  not  meet  the  English  sachems  at  New  Haven  last  year, 
is,  they  did  not -notify  me.  It  is  true  I  have  broken  my  covenant  these  two 
years,  and  that  now  is,  and  constantly  has  been,  the  grief  of  my  spirit.  And 
the  reason  I  do  not  meet  them  now  at  Boston  is  because  I  am  sick.  If  I  were 
but  pretty  well  I  would  go.  I  have  sent  my  mind  in  full  to  Mnigrety  and 
what  he  docs  I  will  abide  by.  I  have  sent  Poumynamett  and  Pomumsks  to  go 
and  hoar,  and  testify  that  I  have  betrusted  my  full  mind  with  JSTenegraiL  You 
know  well,  Irowcver,  that  when  I  made  tliat  covenant  two  years  ago,  I  did  it 
in  fear  of  the  army  that  I  did  see ;  and  tliough  the  English  kept  weir  cove- 
nant with  me,  yet  they  were  ready  to  go  to  Narraganset  and  kill  me,  and 
tiie  commissioners  said  they  would  do  it,  if  I  did  not  sign  what  they  had 
written." 

Moyanno,  another  chief,  said  he  had  confided  the  business  with  A/tnigrei  last 
spring,  and  would  now  abide  by  whatever  he  should  do. 

When  the  English  messengers  returned  and  made  known  what  hod  been 
done,  the  commissioners  said  that  Pewaow' speech  contained  "scuerall  pas- 
safcs  of  vntruth  and  guile,  and  [they]  were  vusutisfyed." 

\Vhat  measures  the  Whites  took  "to  right  thcmselues,"  or  whether  any, 
immediately,  is  not  very  distinctly  stated  ;  but,  the  next  year,  1648,  there  were 
Bome  military  movements  of  the  English,  and  a  company  of  sokliers  was  sent 
into  Narraganset,  occasioned  by  the  non-payment  of  the  tribute,  and  some 
other  less  important  matters.  PcssacuSy  having  knowledge  of  their  approach, 
fled  to  Rhode  Island.  "JVimcr/i/?  *'nt<'rtained  tliem  courteously,  Uhere  they 
fitoid  the  Lord's  day,)  and  came  Imck  with  them  to  Mr.  fyilliams\  and  then 
PesBocua  and  Canonicua'  s^>n,  being  delivered  of  their  fear,  came  to  them  ;  and 
being  demanded  about  hiring  the  jMohawks  against  Uncas,  tliey  solemnly 
denied  it ;  only  they  confessed,  that  the  Mohawks,  being  a  great  sachem,  and 
their  ancient  friend,  and  being  come  so  near  them,  they  sent  some  20  fathom 
of  wanipnni  for  him  to  tread  upon,  as  the  manner  of  Indians  is."*  The 
matter  seems  to  have  rested  here  ;  Ptssacus,  as  usual,  having  promised  what 
was  desired. 

This  vW\if  was  killed  by  the  Mohawks,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  life  of  CeL- 
nonicus.  His  lif<*  was  n  seme  of  ahnost  perpetual  tn)uhles.  As  late  as  Sep- 
tember, 10(38,  his  naiiK?  stands  fust  among  others  of  his  nation,  in  a  complaint 
Bent  to  tliern  by  Massnclnis  tts.  The  messengers  sent  with  it  wei*e,  RicM. 
Wayty  Captain  W,  Jfright,  and  Captain  .Sam.  Mosdy ;  and  it  was  in  terms 
thus : — 

"  Whereas  Capt.  Wm,  Hudson  and  John  Vicdl  of  Boston,  in  the  name  of 
lhenis«'Ives  and  othei-s,  j)n>prietors  of  lands  and  farms  in  the  Nanngansct 
country,  linve  complaint'd  unto  us,  [the  court  of  IMass.,]  of  the  gre^it  insolcn- 
cies  a?id  injuries  offered  unto  th(?ni  and  tlirir  people  by  several,  as  burning 
their  hay,  killing  sundry  hore^s,  and  in  special  manner,  about  one  month  since, 
forced  some  of  their  people  from  their  labors  in  mowing  gra.ss  upon  their  own 
land,  and  assaulted  olhci-s  in  the  high  way,  as  they  rode*  about  their  occasions ; 
by  a?»rowing  many  stones  at  them  and  their  horses,  and  beating  their  horses  as 
they  nxie  upon  them,"  &c.  The  nMuonstrance  then  goes  on  waniing  them  to 
desist,  or  otherwise  they  might  expect  severity.  Had  Mosely  Ikjcu  as  well 
known  then  among  the  Indians,  as  he  was  afterwards,  his  presence  would 
doubtless  have  been  enough  to  have  caused  quietness,  as  perhaps  it  did  even 
at  this  time. 

•  WirUhrop's  Jouraal. 
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Uncas,  called  also  PoqutUf  Poquoiam^  Poquim^  sachem  of  the  Mohegans,  of 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  say  considerahle,  has  left  no  very 
feyorahle  character  ujwn  reconl.  His  life  is  a  series  of  changes,  without  any 
of  those  hrilliant  acts  of  magnanimity,  which  throw  a  veil  over  numerous 
errors.  Mr#  Goofdn  gives  us  this  character  of  him  in  the  year  1674 :  (Mr. 
James  FOch  having  been  sent  about  this  time  to  preach  among  the  Mohepms:) 
•*I  am  apt  to  fear,"  says  he,  "  that  a  great  ol)8tniction  unto  his  laliors  is  m  the 
SBciiem  of  those  Indians,  whose  name  is  Unkas ;  an  old  and  wicke<I,  wilful 
man,  a  dnuikanl,  and  otherwise  very  vicious;  who  hath  always  l)ecn  an 
op]}oscr  and  undermincr  of  praying  to  God."  *  Nevertheless,  the  charitable 
Mr.  Hidtbard,  when  he  wrote  his  Narrative,  seems  to  have  had  some  hopes 
that  he  was  a  Christian,  with  alx)ut  the  same  grounds,  nay  better,  j>erhapfl^ 
than  those  on  which  Bisliop  H'arburlon  declared  Pope  to  be  such. 

Uncas  lived  to  a  great  age.  He  was  a  sachem  befoi-e  the  Pequot  wars,  and 
was  alive  in  1680.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Hubbard  makes  this  remark  U{K)n  him: 
**He  is  alive  and  well,  and  may  probably  live  to  see  all  his  enemies  buried 
before  him."t 

From  an  e])itaph  on  one  of  his  sons,  copied  in  the  Historical  CoUectionSi 
we  do  not  infer,  as  the  writer  there  seems  to  have  done,  "  that  the  race  of 
Uncos'"  %vas  "obnoxious  in  collonial  history  ;"  but  rather  attribute  it  to  some 
waggish  Englishman,  who  had  no  other  design  than  that  of  making  s))ort  for 
himself  and  others  of  like  humor.  It  is  upon  his  tomb-stone,  and  is  as 
follows : — 

•  "  Here  lies  the  body  of  Sunseeto 

Own  son  to  Uncas  grandson  to  Oneko  X 

Who  were  ihe  famous  sachems  of  MoiiF.r.Aif 

Bui  now  they  arc  all  dead  1  think  il  is  iceHn^pf];en"  ^ 

The  connoctious  of  Uncas  were  somewiiat  niunerous,  nnd  the  names  of 
8ev«'nd  of  them  will  be  found  as  we  proceed  with  his  life,  and  elsewhere. 
Oneko,  a  son,  wiu**  the  most  not("d  of  them. 

In  llio  iH'iriiminjj  of  August,  1(575,  L^ra*  was  ordered  to  appear  at  Boston, 
and  to  suneiidcr  liis  nniis  to  ilie  English,  and  give  awvU  other  stcurity  lor  his 
neiitniliiy  or  cooiM'nuiou  in  the  war  now  Ix^tjun  between  the  Kui^iish  and 
Mr'ani|»;uio;igs,  as  nii<rlil  l>e  required  of  liiui.  The  mi  ssenger  who  was  sent  to 
make  this  requisition,  soon  retiuned  to  Boston,  arrornpanied  by  thnn^  sons  of 
Uncas  mu\  aliout  60  of  his  men,  «nd  a  quantity  of  arms.  The  two  yoiuiger 
sons  wen*  t;ike?i  into  custody  as  hostJiges,  and  sent  to  Cambridge,  where  they 
wen*  rrniaining  as  lato  as  the  10  November  following.  They  nri*  Siiid  to  have 
bt»en  at  this  time  not  far  from  *30  years  of  age,  but  their  names  arc  not  men- 


•  1  Cr^/l.  M,ixs.  Hist.  fsoc.  \.  208.     Moheek.  since  Monfrilh,  Connoctirut,  about  10  miles 
Donh  of  New  London,  is  the  place  "where  Uiikas,  and  his  sons,  and  Wiinulio,  arc  sat  honis." 

hfid. 

\  Hi«it.  New  Rn^j.  ^rX. — "  Alihons:h  he  be  a  friend  to  the  English,  yet  he  and  all  his  men 
continue  pagans  still.'*  IfiTG.     Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  lli.st.  4.5. 

X  The  writer  or  sculptor  no  doubt  meant  the  contrary  of  this,  if,  indeed,  he  may  be  said  to 
have  meant  any  thing. 

^  A  genuine  Indian  word,  and,  as  it  is  used  here,  means,  simply,  trell.    "  Then  they  hid 
me  stir  my  instep,  to  see  if  that  were  frozen  :  1  did  so.     When  they  saw  that,  they  said  thai 
vurregenJ'     Stockwell's  Nar.  of  his  Captivity  among  Uie  Indians  in  1677. 
8 
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^ned.*     Oneko  was  employed  with  his  60  men,  and  proceeded  on  an  expe- 
dition, as  will  be  found  stated  elsewhere. 

Uncas  was  originally  a  Pequot,  and  one  of  the  26  war  captains  of  that 
fiimous,  but  ill-fated  nation.  Upon  some  intestine  commotions,  he  revolted 
against  his  sachem,  and  set  up  for  himself.  This  took  place  about  the  time 
that  nation  became  known  to  the  English,  perhaps  in  1634  or  5;  or,  as  it 
would  seem  from  some  circumstances,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Pequot  war. 
Prfer«,t  an  author  of  not  much  authority,  says,  that  the  "colonists  declared 
him  King  of  Mohegan,  to  reward  him  for  deserting  Sas8acusJ^  We  are  told, 
by  the  same  author,  that,  afler  the  death  of  UncaSy  Oneko  would  not  deed  any 
lands  to  the  colony;  upon  which  he  was  deposed,  and  his  natural  brother, 
AhimUtck^  was,  by  the  English,  advanced  to  tl](!  office  of  chief  sachem. 
Oneko,  not  acknowledging  the  validity  of  this  procedure,  sold,  in  process  of 
time,  all  his  lands  to  two  individuals,  named  Mason  and  Harrison,  But, 
meantime,  AhimUeck  sold  the  same  lands  to  the  colony.  A  lawsuit  followed, 
and  was,  at  first,  decided  in  favor  of  the  colony  ;  but,  on  a  second  trial,  Mas^n 
and  Harrison  got  tlie  case — hut  not  the  property ;  for,  as  Peters  tells  us,  **  the 
colony  kept  possession  under  Ahimiltck,  their  created  King  of  Mohegan,'^  and 
**  found  moans  to  confound  the  claim  of  those  competitors  without  establishing 
their  own." 

By  the  revolt  of  Uncas,  the  Pequot  territories  became  divided,  and  that  part 
called  Moheag,  or  Mohegan,  fell  generally  under  his  dominion,  and  extended 
from  near  the  Connecticut  Rivrr  on  the  south,  to  a  space  of  disputed  country 
on  the  north,  next  the  Narraguiisf'ts.  By  a  recurrence  to  our  account  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Pequots  and  Narragansets,  a  pretty  clear  idea  may  be  had 
of  all  three.    ^ '^  '   :    (    \     ' 

This  sachem  seems  early  to  have  coiirte<l  the  favor  of  the  English,  which, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  was  occasioned  by  the  fear  he  was  in  from  bis 
potent  and  warlike  neighbors,  l)oth  on  tlie  north  and  on  the  soutli.  In  May, 
16'*J7,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  join  the  English  in  their  war  upon  the 
Pequots.  Knowing  the  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  them,  the  English  at 
first  v»'ere  nearly  as  afraid  of  Uncas  and  his  men,  as  they  were  of  the  Pequota. 
But  when,  on  the  15  of  the  same  month,  they  had  arrived  at  Suy brook  fort,  a 
circumstance  happened  that  tended  much  to  remove  their  suspicions,  and  is 
related  by  Dr.  Mather  as  follows:  "Some  of  Uncas  his  men  being  then  at 
Sayhrook,  in  order  to  assisting  the  English  against  the  Pequots,  espied  seven 
Indians,  and  slily  encompassing  them,  slew  five  of  them,  and  took  one  prison- 
er, and  brought  him  to  the  English  fort,  which  was  givat  satisfaction  ond  en- 
couragement to  the  English  ;  who,  before  that  exploit,  had  many  fears  touch- 
ing the  fidelity  of  the  Moheag  Indians.  He  whom  they  took  prisoner  was  a 
perfidious  villain,  one  that  could  speak  Eiiglish  well,  having  in  times  |)a8t 
lived  in  the  fort,  and  knowing  all  the  E?iglish  there,  ha(l  Iwen  at  the  slaughtci^ 
ing  of  all  the  English  that  were  slaughtered  thereabouts.  He  was  a  contin- 
ual ppy  nlwut  th(»  foit,  informing  Sassarvs  of  what  he  could  learn.  When 
tliis  hloody  traitor  was  executed,  his  linihs  wen*  hy  violence  pulled  from  one 
another,  and  burned  to  ashes.  Some  of  the  Indian  executioners  barbarously 
taking  Jiis  flesh,  they  gave  it  to  one  another,  and  did  cat  it,  withal  singing 
al)ont  the  fir(\"t 

Notwithstanding,  both  Uncas  and  Miantunnamnh  were  accused  of  harboring 
fugitive  Pequots,  after  the  Mystic  fiffht,  r.s  our  accounts  will  abunrlantly  prove. 
It  is  true  they  had  agreed  not  to  harlM>r  them,  but  perhaps  the  philanthropist 
will  not  jud«:e  them  harder  for  erring  on  the  score  of  mercy,  than  their  Eng- 
lii>h  frii  nds  for  their  strictly  religious  perseveranec^  in  n*venge. 

A  traditionary  story  of  Uncas  pursuing,  overtakitig,  an<l  executing  a  Pequot 
sachem,  as  given  in  the  Historical  Collections,  may  not  be  unqualifiedly  true. 
It  was  after  Mystic  fight,  and  is  as  follows:  Most  of  the  English  forces  pur- 
sued the  fugitives  by  wat'T,  westward,  while  some  followed  by  land  with 
Uncas  and  his  Indians.  At  a  point  of  land  in  Guilford,  they  came  upon  a 
gn*at  Pequot  sachem,  and  a  few  of  his  men.     Knowirig  they  were  pursued, 

*  OUi  Imlian  Chrnnicio,  15.  t  la  hitt  Hist,  of  Connecticut. 

t  Relatiou  of  ibe  Troubles^  Aec.  46. 
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they  had  gone  into  an  a-Ijacent  peninsula,  << hoping  their  pureucre  would 
have  passeti  by  them.  But  Uncas  icuew  Lidiau^s  ciaoi,  and  ordered  some  of 
his  men  to  search  that  point  The  Pequots  perceiving  that  they  were  piur- 
uvteil^  swam  over  the  mouth  of  the  harbor,  which  is  narrow.  But  they  were 
wuylaid,  and  taken  as  tliey  lauded.  The  sachem  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  to 
death.  Uncos  shot  him  with  an  arrow,  cut  otf  his  head,  and  stuck  it  up  io' 
the  crotch  of  a  large  oak-tree  near  the  harbor,  where  the  skull  remained  for 
a  great  many  years."  *  This  was  the  origui  of  Sachem's  U£ai>,  by  wliich 
name  the  harbor  of  Guilibnl  is  well-known  to  coasters. 

Dr.  Mather  records  the  expedition  of  the  English,  but  makes  no  mention  tit 
Uncos,  lie  says,  they  set  out  irom  Say  brook  fort,  and  "  sailed  westward  in 
pursuit  of  tlie  Pequots,  who  were  f1e<l  that  way.  Sailing  along  to  the  westward 
of  Mononowuttuck,  tiie  wind  not  answering  their  desires,  they  cast  anclior.** 
*^  Some  scattering  Pequots  were  then  taken  and  slain,  as  also  the  Pe(|uot 
sachem,  betbrc  expressed,!  had  his  head  cut  oii^  whence  that  place  did  bear 
the  name  of  Sachem's  Head."  | 

Uncases  fear  of  the  Pequots  was  doubtl(;as  the  cause  of  lus  hostility  to 
them ;  and  when  he  saw  them  vanquished,  he  probably  began  to  relent  his 
unprovoked  severity  towards  his  comitrymen,  many  of  whom  were  his  near 
relations ;  and  this  may  account  for  his  endeavors  to  screeu  some  of  them 
from  their  more  vindi<*tive  enemies.  The  next  spring  after  the  war,  5  March, 
lijiit^f  "•  UnkuSf  alias  Okoco,  tlie  Monaliogan  sachem  in  the  twist  of  Pequod 
Kivei^came  to  Boston  witli  37  men.  He  canje  from  Connecticut  with  Mr. 
Hitfrus^  and  tendered  the  governor  a  present  of  20  iatiiom  of  wampum. 
This  was  at  court,  and  it  was  thought  ht  by  the  council  to  rei'use  it,  till  he 
had  given  satislkction  about  the  Pequots  he  kept,  &c.  Upon  tliis  he  waa 
mucii  dejected,  and  mad^  account  we  would  have  kided  him  ;  but,  two  days 
aAer,  having  received  good  satisiaction  of  his  umocency,  &c.  and  he  promi»- 
iug  to  subuiit  to  the  order  of  the  English,  touching  the  Pequots  he  liad,  and 
the  difiereuces  between  the  Narragunsetts  and  him,  we  accepted  his  presL'Ut 
And  about  half  an  hour  ailer,  he  came  to  tlie  governor,"  and  made  the  follow- 
ing speech.    Layuig  his  hand  upon  his  breast,  he  said, 

**  This  heart  is  not  mtn«,  but  yours.  I  have  no  men :  they  are  aU  yours.  Con" 
fmand  me  any  difficult  things  I  will  doit,  I  will  not  btlicve  any  Indiana^  toordi 
tmainsl  the  English,  ^f  any  man  shall  kill  an  Englishman^  1  isill  put  him  !• 
death,  were  he  never  so  dear  to  7ne." 

''So  the  governor  gave  him  a  tiiir  red  coat,  and  defrayed  his  and  his  men's 
diet,  and  gave  them  cum  to  n?Iieve  them  homeward,  and  a  letter  of  protection 
to  all  men,  ^c.  and  he  departed  vt.'ry  joyful."  § 

For  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  we  give,  from  Dr.  Edwards's  "  Observa- 
tions on  tlie  Muhkekaueew  [Mohegan]  Language,"  the  lx)rd's  prayer  in  that 
dialect.  "  JSTogh-nvh^  ne  spummuck  oi-e-on,  taugh  mau-weh  wneh  wtu-ko-ae-auk 
ne-an-tu  an-nu-woi-e-on,  Taugh  ne  aun-chu-unU-ain-mun  toa-ioeh-tu-setk  mor 
weh  noh  pum-meh,  JVe  ae-noi-hU'lech  mau-tceh  aic-au-neek  noh  hkey  oie-cheek^ 
ne  aun-chu-wut-am-mun,  ne  au-noi-hU-teei  ntek  spum-muk  oie-cheek,  Jtftn-e- 
nau-nuh  noo-nooh  wuh-ham-auk  tquogh  nuh  uh-huy-u-tam-auk  ngum-mau-weh, 
Ohq-u-ui-a-mou'we-nau-nuh  au-neh  mu-ma-choi-e-au-keh  he  anneh  ohq-u-ut-CL- 
mou-woi-e-auk  num-peh  neek  mu-ma-cheh  an-neh-o-quau-keet,  Cheen  hqu-ukr 
quau-chth'si'U-heh  an-neh-e-henau-nuh,  Pan-nee-weh  tUou-we-nau-nuh  neen 
tnaum'tth'keh,  Ke-ah  ng-weh-cheh  kwi-ourwau-weh  mau-weh  noh  pum-meh ;  kJt- 
an-woi ;  es-tah  aw-aun  w-tin-noi-yu-umn  ne  au-noi-e-yon ;  han-wee-weh  ne  kt- 
tn-noi-aTi." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  Mohegans,  the  Pequots,  the  NarragansetB  and 
Nipmucks ;  or  so  near  did  tliey  approach  one  another,  tliat  each  could  under- 
stand the  other  through  the  united  extent  of  their  territories. 

Uncas  was  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  all  the  wars  against  his  country- 
men, on  the  part  of  the  English,  during  his  life-tune.||  He  shielded  some  of 
the  infant  settlements  of  Connecticut  in  times  of  troubles,  e8|M;cial}y  Norwich. 

•  Hist,  (hdlford,  io  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist,  Soe.  100. 

t  His  name  is  not  moolioned.  ^  Relation.  40. 

i    Witd/trop,  Jour.  i.  265-6.  \  MfiJ.  comuiuuicaliou  oi'  Rev.  Mr.  Ely. 
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• 

To  t!ie  inhabitants  of  this  town  the  Mohegans  seemed  more  particulariy 
attached,  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  some  of  its  settlers  having 
reUeved  them  when  besieged  by  A/tnigret,  as  will  be  found  related  in  the 
ensuing  history.  The  remnant  of  the  Mohegans,  in  1768,  was  settled  in  the 
north-east  comer  of  New  London,  about  five  miles  south  of  Norwich ;  at 
which  place  they  had  a  reservation. 

The  Mohegans  had  a  burying-place  called  the  Royal  hurving-ground,  and 
this  was  set  apart  for  the  family  of  Uncos.  It  is  close  by  the  ialls  of  the  stream 
called  Yantic  River,  in  Norwich  city ;  **  a  beautiful  and  romantic  spot"  The 
ground  containing  the  grave  of  Uncos  is  at  present  owned  by  C  Goddard,  Esq. 
of  Norwich.  This  gentleman  has,  very  laudably,  caused  an  inclosure  to  be 
set  about  it* 

When  the  conrniissioners  of  the  United  Colonies  had  met  in  1643,  com- 
plaint was  made  to  them  by  Uncos,  that  Miantunnomoh  had  employed  a  Pequot 
to  kill  him,  and  that  this  Pequot  was  one  of  his  own  subjects.  He  shot  Uncos 
with  an  arrow,  and,  not  doubting  but  that  he  had  accomplished  his  purpose, 
**  fled  to  the  Nanohiggansets,  or  their  confederates,'^  and  proclaimed  that  he 
bad  killed  him.  **  But  when  it  was  known  Vncas  was  not  dead,  though 
wounded,  the  traitor  was  taught  to  say  that  Uncus  had  cut  through  his  own 
arm  with  a  flint,  and  hired  tlie  Pequot  to  say  he  had  shot  and  killed  him. 
Myantinomo  being  sent  for  by  the  governor  of  the  Massachusetts  upon  anotlier 
occasion,  brought  the  Pequot  with  him :  but  when  this  disguise  would  not 
serve,  and  tliat  the  English  out  of  his  [the  Pequot's]  own  mouth  found  him 
guilty,  and  would  have  sent  him  to  Uncus  his  sagamore  to  be  proceeded 
against,  Myantinomo  desired  he  mi^ht  not  be  taken  out  of  his  hands,  promising 

(that]  he  would  send  [him]  himself  to  Vncus  to  be  examined  and  punished; 
►ut,  contraiy  to  his  ])roniise,  and  fearing,  os  it  appears,  his  own  treachery 
might  be  discouered,  he  within  a  day  or  two  cut  off  the  Peacott's  head,  that 
be  might  tell  no  talcs.  After  this  some  attempts  were  made  to  poison  Vncus, 
and,  as  is  reported,  to  take  away  his  life  by  sorcery.  That  being  discovered, 
8on)e  of  Sequosson^s  company,  an  Indian  sagamore  allied  to,  and  an  intimate 
confederate  with  Myantinomo,  shot  at  Uncns  as  he  was  going  down  Conectacatt 
River  with  a  arrow  or  two.  Vncus,  according  to  the  foresaid  agreement," 
which  was,  in  case  of  difliculty  between  them,  that  the  English  should  be 
applied  to  as  innpires,  complained  to  them.  They  endeavored  to  bring  about 
a  peace  between  Uncas  and  Seqnasson ;  but  Sequasson  would  hear  to  no  over- 
tures of  the  kind,  and  intimated  that  he  shouki  l)c  bonic  out  in  his  resolution 
by  Mianiunnomoh,  The  result  was  the  war  of  which  we  have,  given  an 
account  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh,  We  have  also  spoken  there  of  the 
agency  of  the  English  in  the  affair  of  Miantunnomoh^ s  death ;  but  tliat  no  light 
may  be  withheld  which  can  in  any  way  reflect  upon  that  important  as  well  as 
melancholy  event,  we  will  give  all  that  the  commissioners  have  recorded  in 
their  records  concerning  it  But  firstly,  we  should  notice,  that,  after  Miantun^ 
nomoh  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Indians  aftirmed,  (the  adherents  of  Uncas 
doubtless,)  that  Mimdunnomoh  had  engaged  the  Mohawks  to  join  him  in  his 
wars,  and  that  they  were  then  encamped  only  a  day\  journey  fi*om  the  fron- 
tiers, waiting  for  him  to  attain  his  liberty.    The  record  then  proceeds: — 

*^  These  things  being  duly  weighed  and  considered,  the  commissioners 
apparently  see  that  Vncus  cannot  be  safe  while  Mvantenomo  lives ;  but  that, 
eitner  by  secret  treachery  or  open  force,  his  life  will  be  still  in  danger, 
l^lierefore  they  tliiuk  he  may  justly  put  such  a  false  and  blood-thirsty  enemy 
to  death ;  but  in  his  own  jurisdiction,  not  in  the  English  plantations.  And 
advising  that,  in  the  manner  of  his  death,  all  mercy  and  moderation  be  showed, 
contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Indians  who  exercise  tortures  and  cruelty. 
And  Vncus  having  hitherto  shown  himself  a  friend  to  the  English,  and  in  this 
craving  their  advice ;  [therefore,]  if  the  Nanohiggansitts  Indians  or  others 
shall  unjustly  assault  Vncus  for  tfiis  execution,  upon  notice  and  request  the 
English  mt>mise  to  assist  and  protect  him,  as  far  as  they  may,  against  such 
violence." 
We  presume  not  to  commentate  upon  this  affair,  but  we  would  ask  whether 

•  3  CoU.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  iU.  135. 
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it  does  not  appear  as  proliablc,  that  Uncas  had  concerted  the  plan  with  his 
Pequot  subjtxt  for  the  destruction  of  Mianiunnomoh,  as  that  the  latter  had 
plotted  for  the  destruction  of  the  fonner.  Else,  why  d|4  Mianiunnomoh  put 
the  Pequot  to  death  ?  The  commissioners  do  not  say  that  the  Peciuot  Jiail  l|y 
his  confession  any  how  implicated  Miantunnomoh,  Now,  if  this  Pef{uot  had 
been  employed  by  him,  it  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  he  would  have  put 
faim  to  de^th,  rs))ccially  as  )ie  had  not  accused  him.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
if  he  had  acknowleileed  hunself  guilty  of  attempting  the  life  of  his  own 
sachem,  that  it  might  be  charged  upon  others,  it  is  to  us  a  plain  reason  why 
Miantunnomoh  should  put  him  to  death,  being  fully  satisfietl  of  his  guilt  upon 
his  own  confession.  It  may  be  concluded,  therefore,  tliat  the  plot  against 
l/ncaa  was  of  hb  own  or  his  Pequot  subject's  planning.  The  Pequot*s  going 
over  to  Miantunnomoh  for  protection  is  no  evidencti  of  that  (rhiof's  {mrtiriputioa 
ID  his  plot  And  it  is  highly  probable  tlmt,  after  they  liad  left  the  Euglish 
court,  his  crime  was  aggravatecl,  in  Miantunnomoh^s  view,  by  sonic  new  con- 
fission  or  discovery,  which  caused  him  to  bo  forthwith  executed. 

A^  though  well  assured  that  the  justness  of  their  interference  would  be 
called  in  question,  the  commissioners  shortly  after  added  another  clausft  to 
their  rrconls,  as  much  in  exoneration  of  tlicir  conduct  &s  they  couiil  fnid 
words  in  whicli  to  express  themselves.  They  argiK?  that,  ^  whereas  Unca§ 
was  adnsed  [by  them]  to  take  away  the  life  of  Miimtunnomoh  whoso  lawful 
captivp  he  was,  tlry  [the  Narragansets]  may  well  understand  that  this  is  with- 
out violation  of  any  covenant  between  them  and  us ;  for  Uncos  being  in  con- 
federation with  us,  and  one  tliat  hatli  diligently  observed  his  covenants  before 
mentioned,  for  aught  we  know,  and  requiring  advice  from  us,  upon  serious 
consideration  of  the  premises,  viz.  his  treacherous  and  murderous  disposition 
against  UncaSf  &c.  and  how  great  a  disturiier  he  hath  been  of  the  commoB 
peace  of  the  whole  country",  we  could  not  in  respect  of  the  justice  of  the  casa, 
safety  of  the  countrv,  and  faithfidness  of  our  friend,  do  otherwise  thnn  approve 
of  tJie  lawftUuess  of  his  death  ;  which  agreeing  so  well  with  the  Indians'  own 
manners,  and  concurring  with  the  practice  of  other  nations  widi  whom  we 
are  acquainted ;  we  persuaded  ourselves,  however  his  death  may  be  grievoiie 
at  present,  yet  the  i)eaceablp  fruits  of  it  will  yield  not  only  matter  of  safety  10 
the  Indians,  but  profit  to  all  that  inhabit  thi?  continent." 

It  is  believed  that  the  reader  is  now  put  in  possession  of  every  tiling  that 
the  EnirliMh  could  say  for  themselves,  upon  the  execution  of  Miantunnr>m')h, 
He  will  therefore  be  able  to  decide,  whether,  as  we  have  stated,  their  judg- 
ment was  made  up  of  one  kind  of  evidence  ;  and  whether  the  Narragnu&itB 
had  anv  Invvvers  to  advocate  their  cuuw;  before  the  commissioners. 

Ai\t*r  Miantunnomoh  was  executed,  the  Narr^igausets  demanded  satisluction 
of  Uncas  for  the  money  they  had  raised  and  paid  for  lh(;  redemption  of  their 
chief.  This  demand  was  through  the  English  conunissioners ;  who,  when 
tliey  were  met,  in  Sept.  1<)44,  deputml  Thomas  Stanton  to  notify  both  parties 
to  appear  l)c(bre  tliein,  that  they  might  decide  upon  the  case  according  to 
the  evidence  whicli  should  Ik;  produced. 

It  appears  that  Kientmo,*  the  Niantick  snchem,  immediately  deputed 
B'eetotcissey  a  sachem,  Pawp'amet  and  Pummumshe,  caf>tains,  from  the  Narra- 
gansets,  with  two  of  their  men,  to  maintain  their  action  before  the  commis- 
sioners, and  to  complain  of  some  insolences  of  Uncas  besides.!  On  a  full 
hearing,  the  commissioners  say,  that  nothing  was  sul)stantiated  by  them. 
"Though,"  they  say,  "several  discours  s  had  ]>assed  from  Unraa  and  his 
men,  that  for  such  quantities  of  wampum  and  such  parcels  of  other  goods  to 
a  great  value,  there  might  have  l)eeu  some  probability  of  sparing  his  lif^^." 
Iloncc  it  ap|>ear8  that  Uncas  had  actually  entered  upon  a  negotiation  with 
tJie  Xarraguuscts,  as  in  the  life  of  Miantunnomoh  has  been  stated ;  and  it  does 
not,  it  is  thought,  require  but  a  slight  ar(|uaintance  with  the  genend  drift  of 
thise  affairs,  to  discern,  tliat  Uncas  had  encouraged  the  Narragansets  to  send 

*  The  sam'^  aflprwards  railed  Ninizret.  Javrmo  was  doiilMlt»>s  ihe  pronunciation,  J\'K*n%g 
at  tiiiii  linii'  pronniuirf^d  /i ,  tlierorore  Jianemo  might  iiavu  been  somciinics  untJeralnod  KianC' 
wto.      WinVitoit  writes  tlie  nnine  Aytnemo  in  one  insianre. 

t  Tiic  auihfir  of  TaJ^s  of  thf  Imiian*  Reemi  diunally  cooftued  in  atlempliog  to  narratt 
Ikeae  idUxn,  bui  ««*e  Hatofd,  ii.  25  and  26. 
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wampum,  that  is,  their  money,  giving  them  to  understand  that  he  would  not 
be  bard  with  them ;  in  so  far,  that  they  had  trusted  to  his  generosity,  and  sent 
him  a  considerable  amount  The  very  face  of  it  shows  clearly,  that  it  was  a 
trick  of  Uncos  to  leave  the  amount  indefinitely  stated,  which  gave  bim  the 
ebance,  (that  a  knave  will  always  seize  upon,)  to  act  according  to  the  caprice 
of  his  own  mind  on  any  pretence  afterwards. 

The  commissioners  say,  that  ^  no  such  parcels  were  brought,''  though,  in 
a  few  lines  after,  in  their  records,  we  rend :    *'  And  for  that  wampums  aiid 

rds  sent,  [to  Uncos,]  as  they  were  but  smoU  parcels,  and  scarce  considerable 
such  a  purpose,"  namely,  the  redemption  of  their  chief:  and  still,  they 
•dd ;  ^  But  Uncos  denietb,  and  the  Narraganset  deputies  did  not  alledge, 
much  less  prove  tiiat  an^  ransom  was  agreed,  nor  so  much  as  any  treaty 
begun  to  redeem  their  unprisoned  sachem."  Therefore  it'  appeiu^  quite 
dear  that  Uncos  had  all  the  English  in  his  favor,  who,  to  preserve  his  friend- 
ship, caressed  and  called  him  their  friend ;  while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  the 
agents  from  the  Narragansets  were  frowned  upon,  and  no  doubt  labored  under 
the  disadvantage  of  not  beinff  personally  known  to  the  English. 

As  to  the  goods  which  Uncos  had  received,  the  commissioners  say,  **A 
part  of  them  [were]  disposed  [of]  by  Mianiunnomoh  himself,  to  Uncos*  coun- 
sellors and  captains,  for  some  favor,  either  past  or  hoped  for,  and  part  were 
given  and  sent  to  Uncaps,  and  to  his  squaw  for  preserving  his  life  so  long,  and 
using  him  courteously  during  his  imprisonment." 

Here  ended  this  matter ;  but  before  the  Narraganset  deputies  left  the  court, 
f  the  English  made  them  sign  an  agreement,  that  thev  would  not  make  war 
I  upon  Uncas,  "  vntill  idfter  the  next  planting  of  com."  And  even  then,  that 
they  should  give  30  days'  notice  to  the  English  before  commencing  hostili- 
ties. Also  that  if  **  any  of  the  Nayautick  Pecotts  should  make  any  assault 
upon  Uncos  or  any  of  his,  they  would  deliver  them  up  to  the  English  to  be 
punished  according  to  their  demerits.  And_  that  they  would  not  use  any 
means  to  procure  the  Mawhakes  to  come  against  Uncas  during  this  truce.'' 
At  the  same  time  the  English  took  due  care  to  notify  the  Narraganset  com- 
missioners, by  way  of  awing  them  into  terms,  that  if  they  did  molest  the 
Mohegans,  all  the  English  would  be  upon  them. 

The  date  of  this  nffreement,  if  so  we  may  call  it,  is,  "  Hartford,  the  xviijth 
of  September,  1644,''  and  was  signed  by  four  Lidiaus ;  one  besides  those 
named  above,  called  Chimouffh, 

That  no  passage  might  be  left  open  for  excuse,  in  caso  of  war,  it  was  also 
mentioned,  that  "  proof  of  the  ransom  charged  "  must  be  made  satisfactory 
to  the  English  before  war  was  begun. 

The  power  of  Pessacxts  and  J^^nigret  at  this  time  was  much  feared  by  the 
English,  and  they  were  ready  to  believe  any  reports  of  the  hostile  doings  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  since  the  subjection  of  the  Pequors,  had  made  them- 
selves masters  of  all  their  neighbors,  except  the  English,  as  the  Pequots  had 
done  before  them.  The  Mohegans  were  also  in  gi-eat  fear  of  thr  in,  as  w<  11 
after  as  before  the  death  of  Mianixuinomoh ;  but  for  whose  misfortune  in 
being  made  a  prisoner  by  a  stratagem  of  Uncas,  or  his  captains,  the  English 
might  have  s'-en  far  greater  troubles  from  them  than  they  did,  judging  from 
the  known  abilities  of  that  great  chief. 

There  was  "a  meeting  extraordinary"  of  the  commisFioners  of  the  United 
Colonies,  in  July,  1(545,  at  Boston,  **  concerning  the  Fnnch  business,  and  the 
wars  between  Pissicus  and  Vncus  being  begun.  Their  first  business  was  to 
despatch  away  messengers  to  request  tne  appearance  of  the  head  men  of  the 
belligerents  to  appear  themselves  at  Boston,  or  to  send  some  of  their  chief 
men,  that  the  diflicultios  between  them  might  be  settled. 

These  messengers,  Sergeant  John  Dames,  [Dovish]  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
FVancis  Srniftk,  on  their  first  arrival  at  Narraganset,  wore  welcomed  by  the 
sachems,  who  offered  them  guides  to  conduct  them  to  Uncas ;  but,  either 
having  understood  their  intentions,  or  judging  from  th(  ir  appearance  that 
the  English  messengers  meant  them  no  good,  changed  their  deportment 
altogether,  and  in  tlie  mean  time  secretly  despatched  messengers  to  the 
Nianticks  before  them,  giving  tliem  to  understand  what  was  going  forwanL 
After  this,  say  the  messengers,  **•  tnere  was  nothing  but  proud  and  insoleut 
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pORRagnn  [from  fi/^igrtt.}  The  Indian  ^ide«  which  Ihej  hsi]  brought  vntb 
them  from  Pumham  and  Sokakanoat  were,  by  froTt'ns  and  threatening  speeches, 
diKouraged,  and  returned ;  no  other  euides  I'fliild  be  obtained."  The 
aachemH  said  they  knew,  by  what  was  aoiie  at  Ilartlbrd  last  year,  that  the 
English  would  urge  [wnce,  "  tut  they  acn  raolved,  the;  said,  to  have  no  ptaet 
wiihoul  Uncai  kit  htai."  As  to  wlio  began  the  war,  they  cared  not,  bul  ihcj 
were  resolved  to  continue  it ;  that  il"  the  English  did  not  withdraw  their 
soldiere  from  Vneat,  they  should  consider  it  a  breech  of  former  covenants, 
and  would  procure  as  many  Mohawks  ns  the  English  hod  wldiers  to  bring 
apainst  thenL  They  reviled  Untus  for  haviug  wounded  himself,  and  then 
char^nK  it  upon  tliem,  and  said  he  was  no  friend  of  the  English,  bnl  would 
now,  if  he  durst,  kill  the  English  messenger^  and  lay  thai  to  thein.  There- 
fore, not  being  able  to  proceed,  the  Eugliuh  meBsengeni  relumed  to  the  Nar- 
tBganseia,  and  acquainted  Ptaineia  of  what  had  possnd.  desiring  he  would 
fiiniistl  them  with  guides;  "be,  (in  scorn,  as  tliey  apprehended  it,)  offered 
tbem  an  old  Peacoti  squaw." 

""       messengers    now    thought   themeelw    in    danger    of   being    mas- 


sacred; "ihrce  Indians  with  hatchets  slnniiinE  behind  the  inier()r«l;r 
■un>irious  rnanaer,  while  he  was  speaking  willi  Pesiacul,  and  the  rest,  fro 
and   CTjHVssing   much   distenijjer  iu  their  counIenani;e  and   carriage." 


without  much  loss  of  time,  they  began  to  retrace  Ihelr  steps.  On  li^viDg 
PrgMocui,  they  told  him  ihcy  should  lodge  at  an  English  trading  housi!  not  f^ 
off  that  night,  and  if  lie  wanted  to  send  any  word  to  the  En|(!ish,  he  might  s.'od 
lo  Ihem.  In  ihe  morning,  he  invited  tlieni  to  return,  and  satd  he  would  fumiab 
(bfm  with  ^nides  to  visit  t^e(i«,  but  he  would  not  suspend  hostilities.  Not  daring 
to  risk  the  journey,  the  meB.wngeni  returned  home.  JtnuAd,  the  interpreter, 
lenified  that  this  was  a  true  relation  of  what  bad  passed,  which  is  neressnry  to 
be  home  iu  mind,  as  something  may  ap|>car,  as  we  procceil,  iiiipeeching  the 
Teiacity  of  J77uJ(. 

Meaowh'le  the  commissioners  set  forth  an  armament  to  defend  Utkiji,  at  all 
haxards.  To  justify  this  movement,  they  dpclare,  that,  "  consiilering  the  gruat 
pmrocationn  ofli'red,  and  the  necessity  we  should  be  put  unto  of  making  war 
upon  The  Narrohiggin,  &c.  and  being  also  careful  ni  a  matter  of  00  great 
weight  and  general  concernment  to  see  Ihe  way  cleared  and  to  give  an tis (action 
to  all  the  colonists,  did  think  fit  to  ailvise  with  such  of  die  magistrates  and 
elders  of  the  MaS'at'husetts  as  were  then  at  liund,  and  also  with  soma  of  the 
chi-.-f  milttnrv  commanders  there,  who  lieing  oxscmbled,  it  wns  then  agreed: 
Flint,  that  oJr  eiiini<;e[ncnt  bouiid  lis  to  aid  niul  dcf  ud  the  Mohegiii  sarlienL 
Sf^condly,  that  rhiK  aid  could  not  U;  intended  only  to  defend  him  and  IiIn,  in 
his  ifirt  or  Iiahitotioii,  but,  (according  to  the  common  Bcc«|»tatioii  of  such 
covenants  or  engagements  cmisidered  with  the  ground  orocc-jion  tiiercof,)  so 
lo  aid  him  an  lieu  ni'.ght  lie  prcserveil  in  his  liberty  and  e9.-ate.  Tliinlly,  thai 
ihis  akl  must  be  sp"edy,  knist  he  might  Ik:  swallowed  up  in  the  mean  lime, 
and  m  come  too  late." 

"  .\ccnrdiiig  10  the  counsel  and  iletermination  aroresaiil,  the  coinniissionern, 
considering  tlie  pre.seni  danger  of  Unria  the  Mohegan  sicheni, (hi^  Ibrt  having 
b  en  divers  limes  iiHsiiulteil  hy  a  gniit  oniiy  of  the  Narrohigg.inii  ta,  iVc.) 
agre- d  to  liaie  40  soldiere  wilt  with  all  exp.'dition  for  his  dcleiise."  Lieu- 
tenant .^lAcrfnnandSergeaiLtyoAn  J%i]n>l"d  thiscoin|mny,enndiiet 'dhy  tivoof 
"  Culchamatin'g^  Indians  as  guides,  (flfterfan  wns  orilcri'd  not  to  make  an 
"alieiiipt  upon  the  town  othehvisc  thou  in  t'nro*'  defciire."  Cnptaiii  MiMon 
of  Cuiinceticut  was  lo  join  hitn,  and  take  tlie  chief  comniind.  Forty  men 
were  nntered  a^so  from  Connecticut,  and  :W  from  New  Have idiT  I.icu- 
tenui.t  Sealif.  In  their  iustruetioits  to  Miaon,  the  coin  miss  inners  say,  "  We  so 
DOW  aim  lit  the  protection  of  the  Molicgans,  that  we  would  Inve  no  opixirtiiiiity 
negleeti'd  to  weaken  the  Narra;mn«!t3  and  their  confederates,  iu  tlii-ir  iiinulier 
of  men,  their  cane  canoes,  wigwams,  wampum  and  g<iods.  We  look  ti|H>D 
lite  Ni  inticks  as  the  chief  incendiaries  and  causes  of  the  war,  anil  sliould  lie 
ghiil  They  might  (irsl  feel  the  smart  of  it."  The  Nianticks,  iherefon:,  were 
partieiibrlv  to  be  hail  in  view  by  Mann,  and  ho  was  iidormeil  nt  thrj  m,uti« 
lime  tliat  Massachusetts  and  Plimuuth  were  forthwith  to  send  "  aiioiher  oraij 
Iu  invade  the  NanagiinsetB." 
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The  commii>8ioner8  now  proceeded  to  make  choice  of  a  coraniaiider  in 
chief  of  the  two  armies.  Major  E hoard  Gibbons  was  unaoiniously  elected, 
lu  his  instructions  is  this  passajfe :  ^  Whereas  the  scope  and  cause  of  tliis 
expedition  is  not  only  to  aid  the  Moheffans,  hut  to  ofieud.the  Narraganscts, 
Niauticks,  and  other  their  confederates.  lie  was  directed  also  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  them,  if  they  desired  it,  provided  it  were  made  with  s|)ccial 
reference  to  damages,  &c.  And  they  saV)  "But  withal,  according  to  our 
engagements,  you  ai*e  to  provide  for  Uncas^  future  saiety,  that  his  plantations 
be  not  invaded,  that  his  men  and  squawsmayattend  their  planting  and  fishiug 
and  other  oct^asions  without  fear  or  injury,  and  Vssamtqmnty  Pomham^ 
Sokakonoco,  Cutc'ianiakinyiiud  other  Indians,  friends  or  subjects  to  the  English, 
be  not  molested,"  &c. 

Soon  uiler  the  death  of  Miantunnomoh,  which  was  in  September,  1643,  his 
brother  Pessacus,  "tijc  new  sarhem  of  Narniganset,"  then  **a  young  man 
about  20,"  sent  to  Governor  ff^nlhrop  of  Mnssjichusetts,  as  a  present,  an  otter 
coo/,  a  girdle  of  wampum,  and  some  of  that  article  besides,  in  value  about 
i&15.  Tlie  messenger,  name^l  JVcLshose,*  also  a  sachem,  told  tlie  governor  that 
his  chief  desired  to  continue  in  peace  with  the  English;  but  that  he  was 
about  to  make  war  upon  Uncasj  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brotlicr,  and  hoped 
they  would  not  interfere,  nor  aid  Unctis.  The  governor  s:iid  they  wished  to 
be  at  [)eace  with  all  Indians,  and  that  all  Indians  would  be  at  peace  among 
themselves,  and  that  they  must  agree  to  this,  or  they  could  not  accept  their 
present.  fVashose  said  he  was  instructed  no  further  than  to  make  known  his 
mission  and  leave  the  present,  which  he  did,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 
This  was  in  February,  1(>44,  N.  S.  Within  the  same  month,  the  same  messenger 
appeared  again  at  Boston ;  and  "  his  errand  was,  (says  Governor  IVinlhrop,)  that, 
seeing  they,  at  our  request,  had  set  s  ill  this  year,  that  now  tliis  next  year  we 
would  grant  tlieir  request,  and  suffer  them  to  fight  with  Onkus,  with  luauy 
arguments."  But  he  was  answ(.T<'d,  that  the  English  would  not  allow  such  a 
proceeding,  and  if  they  persisted  all  the  F'.nglish  would  fall  upon  diem. 

Planting  time,  and  30  days  besides,  had  {lassed  hcfore  the  English  sent  an 
army  to  invade  the  Narrag^insets.  Pessacus  and  the  other  chiefs  had  done  all 
they  could  do  to  cause  the  English  to  remain  n  'Utral,  but  now  determined  to 
wait  no  longer,  and  hostile  acts  were  conuuitted  on  both  sides. 

The  traditionary  account  of  Uncafi's  being  besieged  in  his  fort  by  the 
Narraganscts  will  very  properlv  l>e  looked  for  in  this  connection,  as  it  has 
not  only  adorned  some  tales  qf  the  Iniians,  but  has  l)cen  seriously  urged  as 
truth  in  more  imposaig  forms.  What  we  are  about  to  give  is  contained  in 
a  latter,  date*!  ut  New  Ilavcn,  19  Sepicmber,  179G,  by  Wm.  Zieffingtcdl,  and  di- 
rected Dr,  TrumbulL 

"At  the  time  the  Mohegan  tri'>e  of  Indians  were  besieged  by  the  Narrasran- 
fict  trihe,  in  a  fort  near  the  River  Thames,  between  Nonvich  and  New 
London,  the  provisions  of  the  l>esieged  being  nearly  cxhaust'^l.  Uncos,  their 
sachem,  found  means  to  inform  the  settlers  at  Sayhrook  of  their  distr  ss,and  the 
danger  they  woul.l  he  in  from  the  Narragansets,  if  the  Mohegan  trihe  wire  cut 
off.  Ensign  Thomas  L^j^ngioell,  one  of  the  first  settlei-s  there,  Inasled  a  <*anoe 
with  beef,  corn  and  peas,  and  in  the  night  time  paildl  d  frrm  Sayhrook  into  the 
Tham;;s,  and  had  the  a/ldross  to  g  t  the  whole  into  the  fort  of*  the  hcsi  ged  ; — 
received  a  deed  from  Un-as  of  the  town  of  Norwich,  and  made  his  escaf)e 
that  very  night.  In  consequence  of  which,  the  l)csi-gci*s,  iiiMliiig  Unra^  had 
procured  relief,  raised  the  siege,  and  th^  Mohezan  trihe  wore  saved,  and  have 
ever  i>roved  strict  friends  to  the  N.  liHglaiid  s'tilei-s."! 

The  above  agrees  very  well  with  Mr.  H'fdii's  account  "  When  Uncos  and 
trihe  w?re  attack-Hl  by  a  potent  enemy,  and  hlocked  up  in  their  fort  on  a  hill, 
1^  the  side  of  the  great  river,  and  almost  starved  to  d  ath,  I/rnt.  Tkos, 
i^nguMi  Capt  /iery.  Brewster,  of  said  Norwich,  and  others,  s.cresly  carried 


•  Pi'rhaps  the  same  a^  Airash^rif. 

f  r:«»pie<1  from  Hit*  original,  for  tlie  anilior,  by  Rov.  Hw.  Ehj^  who  ihits  remarks  upon  it  : 
'**'rilis  ir.idilion.  from  a  h  fl^hly  re<|Mii-iaf>lc  souirc,  Ti-umhiiJt  ^ualt^H  ns  hn'ory;  y»'l,  in  soino 
mnor  poiniK,  al  least,  it  wouhl  Meem'otivious.Umi  llie  uaditioxi  cuuid  uoi  have  bccu  siricUy 
preserved  fur  150  years."    MS.  UlUr. 
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llieir  proTision,  in  the  night  seanons,  upon  which  the  enemy  raised  the  siege."* 
In  consideration  of  which,  ^  Uncos  gave  sundry  donations  of  land,"  &c.  f 

At  the  congress  of  the  comniissioners  at  Boston,  in  lt>45,  above  mentioned, 
it  was  ascertained  that  tlie  present  from  Pessacus  still  remained  among  them, 
and  therefore  he  might  think  it  was  probable  that  the  English  had  complied 
with  their  desires,  as  they  had  not  returned  it  Lest  this  uiouJd  be  so  under- 
stood, Captain  Hardin^y  Mr.  Wdbome^  and  Benedict  Arnold^  were  ordered  and 
commissioned  to  repaur  to  the  Narraganset  country,  and  to  see,  if  possible, 
"  Piscu9,  Canownacus,  Jantmo^  and  other  sachems,  and  to  return  the  present 
before  mentioned,  and  to  inform  them  that  the  English  were  well  aware  of 
their  beginning  and  prosecuting  a  war  upon  Uncas^  and  their  **  having 
wounded  and  slain  divers  of  his  men,  seized  many  of  his  canoes,  taken  some 
prisoners,  spoiled  much  of  his  com,"  refused  to  treat  with  him,  and  threaten- 
ed the  English.  Nevertheless,  if  they  would  come  themselves  fbrthwitli  to 
Boston,  they  should  be  heard  and  protected  in  their  journey,  but  that  none 
except  themselves  would  be  treated  with,  and  if  they  refused  to  come,  tlie 
English  were  prepared  for  war,  and  would  proceed  immediately  against 
them. 

Harding  and  ffdbome  proceeded  to  Providence,  where  Arnold  was  to  join 
them.  But  he  was  not  there,  and  they  were  informed  that  he  dared  not 
venture  among  the  Narragansets.  Whether  he  had  been  acting  the  traUor 
with  them,  or  something  quite  as  much  to  merit  condenuiation,  we  will  leave 
the  reader  to  judjre  from  the  relation.  The  two  fonner,  therefore,  made  use  of 
Reverend  Mr.  WUliams  as  interpreter  in  their  business,  but  v/ere  reprimanded 
by  the  commissibners  for  it  on  their  return.  On  going  to  the  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  opening  their  business,  it  appeared  that  all  they  were  ordered 
to  charge  them  witii  was  not  true;  or,  at  least,  denied  by  them.  These 
charges,  it  appears,  had  been  preferred  by  Arnold^  and  sworn  to  upon  oath. 
Tlie  chie&  said  *^  tliat  lanemo,  the  Nvautick  sachem,  had  been  ill  divers  days, 
but  had  now  sent  six  men  to  present  his  resj)e(!ts  to  the  English,  and  to  declare 
his  assent  and  submission  to  what  the  Narrohiggenset  sachems  and  the  Eng- 
lish should  agree  upon." 

It  was  in  the  end  agreed,  that  the  chiefs,  Pessacus,  Mexam,  and  divers 
others,  should  proceed  to  Boston,  agri  eably  to  the  desire  of  the  English, 
which  they  did,  in  company  vnth  Harding  and  fVelbame,  who  brought  uack 
the  old  pn»8ent,  and  for  which  they  also  received  the  censure  of  the  congress. 
They  arrived  at  Boston  just  as  the  second  h;\'y  of  troops  were  marching  out 
for  their  country,  and  thus  the  expedition  was  stayed  until  the  result  of  a 
treat}'  should  be  made  known. 

It  ap|>carcd,  on  a  conference  with  the  commissioners,  that  the  sachems  did 
not  fully  understand  the  nature  of  all  the  chargf>s  against  them  before  leaving 
their  country,  and  in  justice  to  thcni  it  should  be  observed,  that,  so  far  as  the 
K'cord  goes,  tlieir  case  appears  to  us  the  easiest  to  Ik?  defended  of  the  three 
parties  concenied.  They  told  the  commissioners  of  sundry  charges  they  had 
against  Uncaa,  but  they  said  they  could  not  hear  them,  for  Uncos  was  not 

•  Some  very  bcaiilifiil  verses  appeared  several  years  since  in  ihc  Connecticut  Mirror,  to 
whirh  it  sioeins  ihe  above  had  ^vcu  rise.  Thcv  were  prefaced  with  the  followine^  among 
other  olijtervation:) :  ''  In  the  neij^hborliood  of  Mo]i(>;^aji  is  a  rude  recess,  environed  by  rocks, 
which  still  retains  the  name  of  iTie  'chair  of  Uncus;*  aiid  that  the  people  of  Uncas  were 
periiihins^  with  hunger  \%heu  Jj^Jingwfil  brought  him  relief.  We  gi%'c  the  following  slaozas 
from  ii:— 

"  The  monarch  sal  on  his  rocky  throne, 
Before  him  the  waters  lav ; 
His  guards  were  ^hapeles.n  columns  of  stone. 
Their  lofty  holmels  with  moss  o'ergrown,  / 

Aud  their  spears  of  the  bracken  gray. 

"  His  lamp««  were  the  fickle  stars,  that  beamed 

Through  the  veil  of  their  midnight  shroud, 
And  the  reddening  flashes  that  fitfully  gleamed 
AVhen  the  distant  fires  of  the  war-dance  streamed 
Where  his  foes  in  frantic  revel  screamed 

'Neath  their  canopy  of  cloud,''  dec. 

t  MS  letter  to  Dr.  TrwuJbuil,  before  cited,  and  life  of  MianhamomotL 
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there  to  s\)eak  for  himself;  and  that  they  had  hindered  his  being  notified  of 
their  cuiiiiDg.  As  to  a  breach  of  covenant,  they  maintained,  for  some  time, 
they  had  coniniitted  none,  and  that  their  treatment  of  the  Eiiglish  had  been 
misrepresented.  ^But,  (says  our  record,)  afler  a  long  debate  and  some 
priuate  couferreuce,  they  had  with  Serjeant  CuUicuU,  they  acknowledged 
they  had  brookeu  promise  or  couenant  in  the  afore  menconed  warns, 
and  olTerred  to  make  another  truce  with  Vncas^  either  till  next  planting 
tymc,  as  they  had  done  last  yeare  at  Hartford,  or  for  a  yeare,  or  a  yeare  and 
a  quarter." 

xbey  had  been  induced  to  make  this  admission,  no  doubt,  by  the  persua- 
sion of  CuUicut,  who,  probably,  was  instructed  to  inform  them  that  the  safety 
of  their  country  depended  upon  their  compliance  ^ith  the  wishes  of  the  £ng-  . 
lish  at  this  time.  An  army  of  soldiers  was  at  that  moment  parading  the 
streets,  in  all  tlie  pomposity  of  a  modern  training,  wliich  must  have  reminded 
them  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  their  kindred  at  Mystic  eight  years 
before. 

The  proposition  of  a  truce  being  objected  to  by  the  English,  ^one  of  the 
sachems  ofrcred  a  stick  or  a  wand  to  the  commissioners,  expressing  himself 
that  therewith  they  put  the  power  and  disposition  of  the  v^r  into  their  hands, 
and  desired  to  know  what  the  English  tcotdd  rtqyire  of  themJ*  They  were 
answered  that  the  expenses  and  trouble  they  had  caused  the  English  were 
very  great,  ^  besides  the  damage  Vncas  had  sustained ;  yet  to  show  (heir 
fMderacon,  they  would  require  of  them  but  twoo  thousand  iathome  of  white 
wampon  for  their  owne  satisfaccon,"  but  that  they  should  restore  to  Uncas  all 
the  captives  and  canoes  taken  from  him,  and  make  restitution  for  all  the  com 
they  had  spoiled.  As  for  the  last-mentioned  offence,  the  sachems  asserted 
there  had  been  none  such ;  for  it  was  not  the  manner  of  the  Indians  to  (2e- 
ttroy  com. 

This  most  excellent  and  indirect  reproof  must  have  had  no  small  effect  on 
those  who  heard  it,  as  no  doubt  some  of  the  actors  as  well  as  the  advisers  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians'  com,  previous  to  and  during  the  Pequot  war, 
were  now  present:  Block  Island,  and  the  fertile  fields  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Connecticut,  must  have  magnified  before  their  imaginations. 

Considering,  therefore,  that  tliis  charge  was  merely  imaginary,  and  that 
Uncas  had  taken  and  killed  some  of  their  people,  the  English  consented  that 
Uncas  ^  might "  restore  such  captives  and  canoes  as  he  hail  taken  from  them. 
Finally,  tliey  agreed  to  pay  the  wampum,  "  craning  onely  some  ease  in  the 
manner  and  tymes  of  payment,"  and  on  the  evening  of  "/Ae  xxvij^  of  the  ^ 
mcnih,  (August,)  1G45,"  articles  to  the  following  effect  were  signed  by  the 
principal  Indians  present : — 

1.  That  the  Narragansets  and  Nianticks  had  made  war  upon  the  Mohegaiis 
contrary  to  former  treaties;  that  the  English  had  sent  messengers  to  them 
without  success,  which  had  made  them  prepare  for  war. 

2.  That  chiefs  duly  autliorized  were  now  at  Boston,  and  having  acknowl- 
edged llieir  breach  of  treaties,  having  "  thereby  not  only  endamaged  VncaSy 
but  had  brought  much  charge  and  trouble  v|)on  all  tlie  English  colonies, 
which  they  confest  were  just  3iey  should  satisfy." 

3.  That  the  sachems  agree  for  their  nations  to  pay  to  the  Englisli  2000 
fathom  **  of  good  white  wampum,  or  a  third  part  of  good  black  wampem- 
pcage,  in  four  payments,  namely,"  500  fathom  in  20  days,  500  in  four  months, 
500  at  or  before  next  planting  time,  and  500  in  two  years,  which  tlie  English 
agree  to  accejrt  as  full  "  satisfaccon." 

4.  That  each  party  of  the  Indians  was  to  restore  to  the  other  all  things 
taken,  and  where  canoes  were  destroyed,  others  "  in  the  roome  of  them,  full 
as  good,"  were  to  be  given  in  return.  The  English  obligated  themselves  for 
Uncas, 

5.  That  as  many  matters  cannot  be  treated  of  on  account  of  the  absence  of 
Uncas,  they  are  to  be  deferred  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  commissioners 
at  Hartford,  in  Sept  1646,  where  both  parties  sliould  be  heard. 

6.  The  Narraganset  and  Niantic  sachems  bind  themselves  to  keep  peace 
with  the  English  and  their  successors,  ^and  with  Vncas  the  Mohegan  sachem 
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and  his  men,  with  Vsaameqainf*  /Vrnftom,  Sdkaknooeo,  CuMamakinj  Shoanan^j 
PoMMoconmot^,  and  all  others.  And  that,  in  case  difficulties  occur,  they  are 
to  epply  to  the  English. 

7.  The^  promise  to  deliver  up  to  the  English  all  fbgitives  who  shall  at  any 
time  be  found  among  them ;  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  **  a  month  before  Indian 
harvest,  every  year  after  this,  at  Boston,"  "  for  all  such  Pecotts  as  live  nmon^ 
them,"  according  to  the  treaty  of  1638 ;  |  "  namely,  one  fathom  of  white 
wampum  for  each  Pequot  man,  and  half  a  fathom  for  each  Peacott  youth, 
•nd  one  hand  length  of  wampum  for  each  Peacott  man-child ;  and  if  fVedt' 
tPOfA  Cake  §  refuse  to  pay  this  tribute  for  any  Peacotts  with  him,  the  Narro- 
higganset  sagamores  promise  to  assist  the  English  against  him ; "  and  to  yield 
op  to  the  EnrKsh  the  whole  Prquot  country. 

8.  The  sRcnems  promise  to  deliver  four  of  their  children  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  English,  *^viz^  Pisiacus  his  eldest  sonn,  the  sonn  of  TassaqwmatmU^ 
brother  to  PisgacuSj  Jhoashanof  his  sonn,  and  Ewangeso*s  sonn,  a  N}^ntick,  to 
be  kept  as  pledges  or  hostages,''  until  the  wamfium  should  be  all  paid,  and  the^ 
had  met  ifncas  at  Hartford,  and  Janemo  and  Wyptioek^nand  signed  these  arti- 
cles. As  the  children  were  to  be  sent  for,  ffiUnoashj  Pomamsej  Jatoassot,  and 
fFaughuammo  offered  their  persons  as  security  for  their  delivery,  who  were 
aoeepted. 

9.  Both  the  securities  and  hostages  were  to  be  supported  at  the  charge  of 
the  Endish. 

10.  That  if  any  hostilities  were  committed  while  this  treaty  was  making, 
and  before  its  provisions  were  known,  such  acts  not  to  be  considered  a  viola- 
tion thereof. 

11.  They  agree  not  to  sell  any  of  their  lands  without  the  consent  of  the 
eommissionprs. 

12.  If  any  Pequots  should  be  found  among  them  who  had  murdered  Enff- 
liabf  they  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  English.  Here  follow  the  names,  wim 
a  nmrk  to  each. 

Pebsecus, 

AuMSAAQiTEx,  IT  deputy 
for  the  NiimtukB^ 

A  BOAS, 

Pom  MUSH, 

CuTCHAMAKIlfS, 

Weekesanno, 
Wjttowash. 

We  do  not  see  MtremCs  or  Mixanno*s  name  among  the  signers,  nlthough 
be  is  mentioned  as  l)eing  pres'-nt,  unless  another  name  was  tli<Mi  appliril  to 
him.  There  were  four  intcrprrters  crnployrd  upon  the  orciiHioii,  namely, 
Sergeant  Cullicut  and  his  Indian  man,  Culchamakin  and  Jotios/* 

From  this  time  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  conunissioners,  the  country 
seems  not  to  hove  l)een  murh  (listurbed.  In  the  mrau  tiui",  huwevr'r,  IJucas^ 
without  any  rejrard  to  the  protuisc  and  oh'i^^ations  the  English  hud  lai<l  ihrm- 
S'lvrs  under  for  him,  unch'ftook  to  chastise  a  Niirragauset  sjichcui  fur  some 
alleged  ofTenco.  On  o{)ening  their  congress,  at  New  Haven,  h  tters  fioui  Mr. 
Morion  and  Mr.  PetcrSj  at  Pequot,  were  r<»ad  by  the  coiuiuissifMUTs,  frjviug 
•cconnts  of  Uncases  perfidy.  The  complainants  were  sent  to,  au<l  iuf(  nned 
that  L'nccu  was  shortly  to  be  there,  and  that  they  should  bring  their  |)roof  in 
orrler  to  a  trial. 

Mf^nwhile  Uncas  came,  who,  ailer  waiting  a  few  days,  and  his  arrusers 
not  ap[»enrin<r,  was  examined  and  dismissed.  It  ap]>ears  that  the  Knglish  at 
Naineoke,  since  Saybrook,  were  the  suffering  |Miriy,  as  tlii'ir  U'^iglihorliood 
was  the  scene  of  Uncas's  depnulations.  Of  souie  of  tln»  rliarges  lie  Jicknowl- 
edge<i  himself  guilty,  especially  of  fighting  ^ickitHL^h  [VVequashl  Cook/t  so 
near  to  the  plantation  at  Pequot;  although  he  ulleg«'d  llmt  soiuc  of  iht*  I'Jig- 
Gsh  there  had  encouraged  fVequash  to  hunt  upon  his  lands.     He  was  informed 

•  fhit'fn'fjtiin.  t  Perhaps  ShnsUamin,  Of  Sliolan. 

t  See  pas:p  fil 
f  AtcaaequM. 


X  Sep  pasjp  r»|,  anU.  \    Weqwxsh  Cook.     '  jj  Wiyit^amock. 

-    '         ■   ■  ••  gQQ  yf  ChUtataulnU,  probably. 
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that  his  brother  had  also  been  guilty  of  some  ofieoce,  biit  neither  the  accuser 
nor  the  accused  were  present,  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  be  acted  upon.  So^ 
aAer  a  kind  of  rqmmandj  Uncos  was  dismissed,  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 
But  before  he  had  left  the  town,  Mr.  fTm.  Morton  arrived  at  court,  with  three 
Indians,  to  maintain  the  action  against  him ;  he  was,  therefore,  called  in,  and  a 
hearing  was  had,  ^  but  tlic  commissioners  Ibunde  noe  cause  to  alter  the  former 
writinge  giuen  him."  This  was  as  regarded  the  affair  with  ffeauaah.  Mr. 
Morton  then  produced  a  Pequot  powwow,  najned  Wampushd^  wno,  he  said, 
had  charged  Uncas  widi  having  hired  him  to  do  violence  to  another  Indian,  or 
to  procure  it  to  tie  done,  which  accordingly  was  effected,  the  Indian  being 
wounded  with  a  hatchet  This  crime  was  at  first  laid  to  the  charge  of  Ife- 
quaah,  as  Uncas  had  intended.  ''But  after  fwards,]  the  Pequat's  powwow, 
troubled  in  conscience,  could  have  no  rest  till  he  had  discoured  Vncus  to  be 
the  autljor."  He  first  related  his  guilt  to  Robin,*  an  Indian  servant  of  Mr. 
Jflnlhrop ;  but,  to  the  surprise  of  the  whole  court,  Wampushdy  the  only  wit- 
ness, on  being  questioned  through  Mr.  Stanton^  the  interpreter,  told  a  story 
diametrically  the  reverse  of  what  he  had  before  stated.  "  He  cleared  Vncus^ 
and  cast  the  plot  and  guilt  vpon  Mckioash  Cooke  and  Robin ;^  ''and  though 
the  other  two  Pequats,  whereof  the  one  was  Robin's  brother,  seemed  much 
offonded,"  and  said  Uncas  had  hired  him  to  alter  his  charge,  "yet  he  persisted^ 
and  said  A'eckwash  Cooke  and  Robin  had  giuen  him  a  payre  of  breeches,  and 
promised  him  25  fadome  of  wampum,  to  cost  the  plot  u|K)n  Vncus,  and  that  the 
English  plantacon  and  Pequats  knew  it.  The  commissioners  abhorring  this 
diuilish  fulsiioode,  and  advisinge  Vncus,  if  he  expected  any  favoure  and  respect 
from  the  English,  to  haue  no  hand  in  any  such  designes  or  vniust  wayes." 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  court  did  not  doubt  much  of  the  villany  of  Uncas^ 
but,  for  reasons  not  required  here  to  l)e  named,  he  was  treated  as  a  fond 
parent  often  treats  a  disobedient  child  ;  reminded  of  the  end  to  which  such 
crimes  lead ;  and  seem  to  threaten  chastisement  in  their  words,  while  their 
de|K)rtment  holds  out  quite  different  language. 

At  the  congress  of  the  United  Colonies,  at  Boston,  in  July,  1647,  Mr.  John 
Winthrop  of  Connecticut  presented  a  petition,  "in  the  name  of  many  Pequatts," 
in  the  preamble  of  which  Casmamon  and  Obtchiquod  are  named,  requesting 
that  they  might  have  liberty  to  dwell  somewhere  under  the  protection  of  the 
English,  which  they  might  oppoint  They  acknowledged  that  their  sachems 
and  people  had  done  very  ill  against  the  English  formerly,  for  which  tliey  had 
justly  suffered  and  been  rightfully  conquered  by  the  English  ;  but  that  they  had 
ha<l  no  hand,  by  consent  or  otherwise,  in  shedding  the  blood  of  the  English, 
and  that  it  was  by  the  advice  of  JVecauash  t  that  they  fled  from  their  country, 
being  promised  by  him  that  the  English  would  not  hurt  them,  if  they  did  not 
join  against  thnn.  The  names  of  02  craving  pardon  and  protection  were  at 
the  same  time  conmiunicated. 

In  answer  the  commissioners  say,  that  while  Wequash  lived  he  had  mode  no 
mention  of  "such  inn<»cent  Pequats,  or  from  any  other  person  since;"  and  on 
"enquiry  from  Thomas  Stanton,  from  Foxon,  one  of  Unnis  his  men,  and  at  last 
by  roufrssion  of  ilie  Pequats  present,  found  that  some  of  the  petitioners  were 
in  Mistick  fort  in  figfit  against  the  English,  and  fled  away  in  the  smoke,**  and 
that  others  were  at  other  times  in  ariris  against  the  English  and  Mohegans, 
and,  therefore,  the  ground  of  their  petition  was  false  and  deceitful. 

It  npprai-g  tliat  they  had  taken  refuge  under  Uncas,  who  had  promised  them 
good  usage,  which  was  probably  on  condition  that  they  should  pay  him  a 
tribute.    They  resided  at  this  time  at  Namyok. 

At  the  same  court,  Obtchiquod  complained  that  Uncas  had  forcibly  taken 
away  his  wife,  and  criminally  obliged  her  to  live  with  him.  ^'' Foxon  being 
present,  as  Uncases  deputy,  was  questioned  about  this  base  and  unsufferable 
outrage  ;  he  denied  that  Uncas  either  took  or  kept  away  Obechiquod*s  wife  by 
force,  and  affirmed  that  [on]  Obtckiquod^s  withdrawing,  with  other  Pequots, 

*  His  Indian  name  was  Casmamon,  perhaps  the  same  as  CassassinnamoHf  or  Casasintmon, 
&r. 

t  H^fqttash,  the  trartor.  He  l>crame  a  noted  praying^  Indian,  after  the  Pequot  war,  and 
wa!)  supposed  to  have  died  by  pois<m.  Frequent  mention  will  be  found  of  him  elsewhere  in 
our  work. 
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ftom  VncttB^  bis  wifb  rofused  to  go  widi  him ;  and  tliat,  among  the  Indiami,  it  is 
oiual  when  a  wilb  so  d<*sertB  her  husband,  another  may  take  her.  Obeckiquod 
affirmed  that  Uncas  had  dealt  criminally  hefore,  and  still  kept  her  against 
her  will." 

Thoueh  not  satisfied  in  point  of  proof^  the  commissioners  said,  ^  Yet  ah- 
boring  tnat  lustAiI  adulterous  carriage  of  UncaSj  as  it  is  acknowledged  and 
mitti^ted  by  /bxoTt,"  and  ordered  that  he  should  restore  the  wife,  and  that 
Obeaiiquod  have  liberty  to  setde  under  the  protection  of  the  English,  where 
they  should  direct* 

Complaints  at  this  time  were  as  thick  upon  the  head  of  Uneas  as  can  well 
be  conceived  of,  and  still  we  do  not  imagine  that  half  the  crimes  he  was  guilty 
of^  are  on  recorrl.  Another  Indian  named  Sanaps,  at  the  same  time,  complain- 
ed that  he  had  dealt  in  like  manner  with  tlie  wife  of  another  chief^  since  dead ; 
that  he  had  taken  away  his  coni  and  beans,  and  attempted  his  life  also.  The 
eourt  say  they  found  no  proof,  ^  first  or  last,  of  these  charges,''  still,  as  to  the 
com  and  beans,  ^  Foxon  conceives  Uncas  seized  it  because  Sannopf  with  a 
Pequot,  in  a  disorderly  manner 'withdrew  himself  from  UncasJ*  Hence  it 
seems  not  much  evidence  was  required,  as  Unctu's  deputy  uniformly  pleaded 
guilty ;  and  the  court  could  do  no  less  than  order  that,  on  hivestigation,  he 
sfaould  make  restitution.  As  to  Sannopj  who  was  "no  Pe<juot,''  but  a  "Con- 
necticut Indian,**  ho  had  liberty  to  live  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
■bo. 

To  the  charges  of  the  Pequots  against  Uncas,  of  "his  vnjustice  and  tyranny, 
drawinge  wampam  from  them  vpon  new  pretences,"  "they  say  they  haue 
giuen  him  wampam  40  times  since  they  came  vnder  him,  and  that  they  haue 
aent  wampam  by  him  to  the  English  2d  times,"  and  bad  no  account  that  he 
ever  delivered  it ;  it  was  answered  by  Foxtm,  that  Uncas  had  received  wam- 
pum divers  times  as  tribute,  but  denied  that,  in  particular,  an^  had  been  given 
Dim  for  the  English,  and  that  "he  thinks  the  nomber  of  25  times  to  be 
afao^ther  false." 

There  were  a  long  train  of  charges  against  Uncas  for  his  oppression  of  the 
PequotJ*,  which  when  the  commissioners  had  heard  through,  they  "ordered 
that  VnciiS  be  duly  reproved,  and  seriously  enfonncd  that  the  English  cannot 
owne  or  protect  him  in  any  vnlawful,  much  lesse  trecherous  and  outrageous 
eourspH."  And  notwithstanding  the  commissioners  seem  not  to  doubt  of  the 
Fsscality  of  their  ally,  yet  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  to  relieve  the 
distreewMl  Pequots,  l>ecauso  that  "after  the  [Pequot]  warre  they  spai-ed  the 
lines  of  surh  as  had  noe  hand  in  the  blonde  of  the  English."  To  say  tlm  least 
of  which,  it  is  a  most  extrnordinary  consideration,  that  hecansc  some  innocent 
pe<>|)le  had  not  been  destroyed  in  war,  they  might  be  haratiised  according  as 
the  rafirire  of  abandoned  irtinds  might  dirtat*'. 

Mr.  John  JVinlhrop  next  yireftrs  a  conq)laint  against  Unrns  from  anotlier 
qnanrr:  the  Nipmuks  had  been  attacked,  in  1()4(),  by  V¥)  Moiiegans,  under 
^fnrrqiin,  a  brotlier  of  Uwas.  It  does  not  ap|)ear  that  he  killed  any  of  them, 
but  ro!;lK'd  them  of  effreis  to  a  great  amount;  among  which  an^  eininierated 
35  luthoiii  of  wani|)uni,  10  copper  keltirp,  10  "great  hempen  l)ask(ts,"  many 
bear  skin?,  deer  skins,  &e.  Of  this  charge  Foxon  said  Unrns  was  not  guilty, 
for  that  he  knew  nothing  of  JS/oweqwr^s  proceedings  in  it ;  that  at  the  time  of 
it  [S«pfe  ruber]  Uncas,  with  his  rhief  connselloi-s,  was  at  Nt  w  Havn  with  the 
com/ofssioners  of  the  United  Colonies ;  and  that  JVoivequa  had  at  the  same 
time  rol)bed  some  of  Uncases  own  people. 

It  was  also  urged  by  Hlnthrop,  that  not  long  Iw^forc  the  meeting  of  the  com- 
mis>»i<iners  in  September,  1(>47,  this  same  JVowequa  hud  been  with  40  or  50  men 
to  Fisher's  Island,  where  he  had  broken  up  a  eanoe  beloRging  to  him,  and  preally 
aknned  his  man  and  an  Indian  who  were  there  at  that  time.  That  JVotccqua 
next  "hovered  against  the  English  plantation,  in  a  suspicious  manner,  wiih  40 
or  .50  of  his  men,  many  of  tliem  armed  with  gunns,  to  the  afliigiitinent  not 
onv]y  of  the  Indians  on  the  shore  (so<*  that  some  of  them  began  to  bring  their 
gnosis  to  the  English  houses)  hut  divers  of  the  English  themselues." 

•  Tlii-i  rWief  is  the  same,  we  believe,  called  in  a  laicr  fvirt  of  Ihe  records  (Hazard,  ii.  413) 
AbhftrhirktrooJ.  He  was  fined,  with  seven  others,  ten  fathom  of  wampum  for  g^iiig  to  fight 
the  Pocompluck  Indians  with  Uncas,  in  the  wunmer  of  16fi9. 
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These  charges  beinff  admitted  by  Foxon,  the  commissioners  "ordered  that 
Vncits  from  fhem  be  uilly  iuformed,  that  he  must  either  regulate  and  continue 
his  brother  in  a  righteous  and  |>eaceable  frame  for  the  future  vnderstandinge, 
and  providing  that  vpon  due  proof  due  restitution  to  be  made  to  such  as  haue 
been  wronged  by  him,  or  else  wholy  disert'  and  leaue  him,  that  the  Narragen- 
sett  and  others  may  requere  and  recouer  satisfaction  as  they  c^m." 

We  pass  now  to  the  year  1651,  omitting  to  notice  some  few  events  more  or 
less  connected  with  our  subject,  wiiicJi,  in  another  chapter,  may  properly  pass 
under  review. 

Last  year,  Thovruts  Stanton  had  been  onlered  "to  get  an  account  of  the  num- 
ber and  names  of  the  several  Pequots  living  among  the  Narragansets,  Nianticks, 
or  Mohegan  Indians,  &c. ;  who,  by  an  agreement  made  after  the  Pequot  war,  are 
justly  tributaries  to  the  English  colonies,  and  to  receive  the  tribute  due  for  this 
last  year."  Stanton  now  appeared  as  interpreter,  and  with  him  came  also 
Uncas, and  several  of  his  men,  Wtqxiash  Cook  and  some  of  "JVTwnacrq/l'*"  men, 
**Robertj  a  Pequot,  sometimes  a  servant  to  Mr.  fVinihrop,  and  some  with  him, 
«nd  some  Pequots  living  on  Long  Island."  They  at  this  time  delivered  312 
fiithom  of  wampum.     Of  this  Uncas  brought 79,  jYinigreVs  men  91,  &c. 

"This  wampum  being  laid  down,  Uncas  and  others  of  the  Pequots 
demanded  why  this  tribute  was  required,  how  long  it  was  to  continue,  and 
whether  the  children  to-be  bom  hereafter  were  to  pay  iu"  They  were 
answered  that  the  tribute  had  l)een  due  yearly  from  the  Pequots  since  1638, 
on  account  of  their  murders,  wars,  &c.  upon  the  English.  "Wherefore  the 
commi-^sioners  might  have  required  both  account  and  payment,  as  of  a  just 
debt,  for  time  past,  but  are  contented,  if  it  l)e  thankfully  accepted,  to  remit 
what  is  past,  accounting  only  from  1C50,  when  Thomas  Stanton^s  employment 
and  salary  iK'gan."  Also  that  tlie  tribute  should  end  in  ten  years  more,  and 
that  children  hereafter  bom  should  be  exempt.  Hitherto  all  male  children 
were  taxed.. 

The  next  matter  with  which  we  shall  proceed,  has,  in  the  life  of  Qusame- 
quin,  been  merely  glanced  at,  and  rcsei*ved  for  this  place,  to  which  it  more 
Droperly  belongs. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  year  1661,  and  it  was  in  the  spring  of  this  year 
that  a  war  broke  out  licrween  Uncas  and  the  old  sachern  before  named.  |t 
seems  very  clear  that  the  Wampanoags  had  been  friendly  to  the  Nan-agansets, 
for  a  long  time  pi'evious;  l>eing  s-paratod  from  tliein,  wore  not  often 
involved  in  their  troubles.  They  wiw  how  Uncas  was  favored  by  ihe  English, 
and  were,  ihorcforc,  careful  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mohegans,  from 
whom  they  were  still  farther  removed.  Of  the  rise,  progress  and  termination 
of  their  war  upon  the  Quabaogs,  a  tribe  of  Nipniuks  belonging  to  IVasamapin^ 
the  render  may  gjitlier  the  most  impoitant  facts  from  some  documents,*  which 
we  shall  in  the  next  place  lay  before  him. 

"Mercurics  de  Quabaconk,  or  a  declaration  of  t^e  dealings  of  Uncas 
and  the  Mohogin  Indians,  to  certain  Indians  the  inhabitants  of  Quabaconk, 
21,  3(1  mo.  I(U>J. 

"  About  ten  weeks  since  Uncas*  son,  acconrpanied  with  70  Indians,  set  upon 
the  Indians  at  Quabaconk,  and  slew  threr  persons,  and  carried  away  six  pris- 
oners; among  which  were  one  squaw  and  lier  two  child?*en,  whom  when  he 
had  brought  to  the  fort,  Uncas  dismissed  the  squaw,  on  conditions  that  she 
would  go  home  and  bring  him  £25  in  i>eng,  two  guns  and  two  blankets,  for 
the  relensc  of  herself  and  her  children,  which  as  yet  she  hath  not  done,  being 
retaine<l  by  the  sagimiore  of  Weshakeim,  in  ho|>es  that  their  league  with  the 
English  will  free  them. 

"At  the  same  lime  he  carried  away  also,  in  ptuff"  and  money,  to  the  value 
of  £37,  and  at  such  time  ns  Uncas  received  notice  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
English  in  the  Massachusetts  by  the  woi-shipful  Mr.  fVinlhrop,  he  insolently 
laughed  them  to  scorn,  and  professed  that  he  would  still  go  on  as  he  had 
begim,  and  assay  who  dares  to  controll  him.  Moreover,  four  days  since 
lliere  (;anie  home  a  prisoner  that  escaped ;  two  yet  remaining,  whom  Uneoi 

*  In  mauuacripty  and  never  before  published. 
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threatens,  the  one  of  them  to  kill,  and  the  other  to  sell  away  as  a  slave,  and 
still  threatens  to  continue  his  war  against  them,  notwithstanding  any  prohibi- 
tion whatsoever ;  whose  very  threats  are  so  terrible,  that  our  Indians  dare  not 
wander  far  from  the  towns  about  the  Indians  for  fear  of  surprise. 

From  the  relation  of 

Pambassua, 
and  testimony  of 

Wabamagin, 

QUAQUEqUUNSET, 

and  others." 

From  this  narrative  it  is  very  plain  that  Uutms  cared  very  little  for  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  English :  it  is  plain,  also,  that  he  knew  as  well  as  they  what 
kept  them  from  dealing  as  severely  with  liim  as  with  the  Narragansuts,  hie 
Deighlwre.  They  must  succumb  to  him,  to  keep  him  in. a  temper  to  aid  in 
fighting  their  battles  when  called  upon.  Hence,  when  he  had  committed  the 
grossest  iuMilts  on  other  Indians,  the  wheels  of  justice  oAen  moved  so  slow, 
that  they  arrived  not  at  their  object  until  it  had  become  quite  another  matter. 
It  must,  however,  be  considered,  that  the  English  were  very  peculiarly  sit- 
uated— upon  the  very  margin  of  an  unknown  wilderness,  inclosed  but  on  one 
side  by  Indians,  whose  chief  business  was  war.  They  had  destroyed  the 
Pequots,  but  this  only  added  to  their  fears,  for  they  knew  that  revenge  lurked 
still  in  the  breasts  of  many,  who  only  were  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to 
ffratily  it;  tlierefore,  so  long  as  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  could  possi- 
bly be  kept  on  their  side,  the  English  considere<l  themselves  in  safety.  Thej 
had  made  many  missteps  in  their  proceedings  with  the  Indians,  owing  some- 
times to  one  cause  and  sometimes  to  another,  for  which  now  there  was  no 
remedy;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether,  even  at  this  day,  if  any  set  of  men  werQ 
to  go  into  an  unknown  region  and  settle  among  wild  men,  that  they  would 
get  along  with  them  so  much  lietter  thnn  our  fathers  did  with  the  Indians 
here,  as  some  may  have  imagined.  These  are  considerations  which  must  be 
taRen  into  account  in  estimating  the  ^  wrongs  of  the  Indians."  They  seem 
the  more  necessary  in  this  place ;  for,  in  die  bingraphy  of  Uttcas,  there  is  as 
much,  perhaps,  to  censure  regarding  the  acts  of  the  English,  as  in  any  other 
article  of  Indian  history. 

The  narrative  just  recited,  being  sent  in  to  the  court  of  Massachusetts,  was 
reft'rred  to  a  select  coniiiiiltee,  who,  on  the  1  June,  reported. 

That  letters  should  lu;  sent  to  Uncas,  signifying  how  sensible  the  court  waa 
of  the  injuries  he  had  done  ihrm,  by  his  outrage  upon  the  Indians  of  Quaba- 
conk,  who  lived  under  their  sagamore,  H'assamagin^  us  set  forth  in  the 
narrative.  That,  therefore,  they  now  desired  him  to  give  up  the  captives  and 
make  n^stitution  for  all  the  goods  taken  from  them,  and  to  forbear  for  time  to 
come  all  such  unlnwfid  acts.  That,  if  H'assamafrin  or  his  subjects  had  or 
should  do  him  or  his  subjects  any  wrong,  the  English  would,  upon  due 
proof,  cause  recom|)ense  to  be  made.  Also  that  Uncas  be  given  to  under- 
stand and  assured,  that  if  he  refuse  to  comply  with  the  request,  they  were 
tlien  resolved  to  right  the  injuries  upon  him  and  his,  and  for  all  costs  they 
might  be  put  to  in  the  servire.  "Tiiat  for  the  encouraafem<'nt  and  safety  of 
the  sayd  fVassamagin  and  his  subjects,  there  be  by  oriler  of  Major  h'iUard 
three  or  four  armed  men,  well  accomodate  in  all  respects,  with  a  proporcon 
of  powder,  bul.'etts  and  match  sent  from  Lancaster  to  Q,uabaconk  vnto  the 
sayd  H'assamagin,  there  to  stay  a  night  or  two,  and  to  shoote  of  their  mus- 
quet«»  so  often,  and  in  such  wise,  as  the  major  shall  direct,  to  terrific  the 
enemies  of  Ha8sama^\  ami  so  to  return  home  again."  To  inform  yVassamor 
gin  and  his  subjects,  that  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts  would  esteem  it  an 
acknowledgment  of  their  regard,  if  they  woidd  pennit  them  to  have  the 
captives  to  be  recovered  fnmi  Uncas,  to  "bring  them  up  in  a  pro|)er  manner, 
that  they  might  be  STviceable  to  tht  ir  friends,  &c.  Also,  "aduiee  and  re- 
quire Wassamofrin  and  his  men  to  be  verie  carefull  of  iniuring  or  any  ways 
prouok'mg  of  Vncas^  or  any  of  his  men,  as  he  will  answer  our  displeasure 
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therein,  and  incurr  due  punishment  for  the  same."  That  if  UncoB  committed 
any  other  hostile  acts,  he  must  complain  to  them,  &c.*  Thus  JVassamegin 
was  as  much  threatened  as  Uncos. 

Matters  seem  to  have  reniained  thus  until  the  meeting  of  the  commission- 
ers in  September  following ;  when,  in  due  course,  the  business  was  called  up, 
and  acted  upon  as  follows : — 

*^  Vpon  complanit  made  to  the  co'missionars  of  the  Massachusetts  against 
VhkaSj  this  following  message  was  sent  to  him : — 

"  VnccLS^  wee  haue  recciued  information  and  complaint  from  the  general] 
court  of  the  Massachusetts  of  youer  hostile  iuvading  of  Wosanutquin  and  the 
Indians  of  Quabakutt,  whoe  are  and  longe  haue  bine  subjects  to  the  English, 
killing  some  and  carrying  away  others ;  spoyling  theire  goods  to  the  vallue  of 
331b.  as  they  alle^."  That  he  had  done  this  contrary  to  his  covenants,  and 
bad  taken  no  notice  of  the  demands  of  the  Massachusetts,  though  some  time 
since  they  had  ordered  him  to  deliver  up  the  captives,  make  remuneration, 
&c.  And  to  all  he  had  returned  no  answer ;  **  which,"  continues  the  letter, 
•*  Beemes  to  bee  an  insolent  and  proud  carriage  of  youers.  We  cannot  but 
wonder  att  it,  and  must  bcare  witness  against  it"  He  was,  as  before,  required 
to  return  the  captives,  &.c.  and  give  reasons  for  his  operations;  and  if  he 
neglected  to  do  so,  the  Massachusetts  were  at  liberty  to  right  themselves. 

In  the  mean  time,  as  we  appreliend,  a  letter  from  Uncus  was  received,  writ- 
ten by  Captain  Mason,  which  was  as  folloAvs : — 

•*  Whereas  there  was  a  warrant  sent  from  the  court  of  Boston,  dated  in  my 
last  to  VncaSj  sachem  of  Mohegen,  wherin  it  was  declared  vpon  the  com- 
plaint of  }fesamequenj\  a  sachem  subject  to  the  Massachusetts,  that  the  said 
Vncas  had  offered  great  violence  to  theire  subjects  at  Quabauk,  killing  some  and 
taking  others  captiue ;  which  warrant  came  not  to  Uncas,  not  uboue  20  daics 
before  these  presents,  who,  being  summoned  by  Major  John  Mason,  in  full 
scope  of  the  said  warrant,  wherein  he  was  deeply  charged  if  Ik*  did  not  return 
the  captiues,  and  £33  damage,  then  the  Massachusetts  would  recouer  it  by 
force  of  armes,  which  to  him  was  uery  grieuous :  professing  he  was  altogether 
ignorant  that  they  were  subjects  belonging  to  the  Massachusetts  ;  and  finther 
daid  that  they  were  none  of  fVesamequen*s  men,  but  belonging  to  Onopequiny  his 
deadly  enemie,  whoe  was  there  borne ;  one  of  the  men  then  taken  was  his 
own  cousin,  who  hod  formerly  fought  against  him  in  his  own  {person  ;  and  yett 
sett  him  att  libertie ;  and  further  saith  that  all  the  captiues  were  sent  home. 
Alsoe  that  }Vesamequin[^s]  son  |  and  diuers  of  his  men  had  fought  against  him 
diners  times.  This  he  desired  might  bee  retumexl  as  his  answare  to  the 
comissioners. 

*^JiUtxander  allis  fFamsuUa,  sachem  of  Sowamsett,  being  now  att  Plymouth, 
hee  challenged  Quabauke  Indians  to  belong  to  him  ;  and  further  said  that  hee 
did  warr  against  Vncas  this  summer  on  that  account  § 

Signed  by 

John  Mason." 


*  Here  end  our  MSS.  relating  to  this  afTair. 

t  By  this  it  would  seem  that  Afassasoit  had,  for  some  time,  resided  among  the  Nipmuclu. 
He  had,  probably,  given  up  Pokanoket  to  his  sons. 

X  There  can  scarce  be  a  doubt  ihal  this  refers  to  Alexander,  and  that  the  next  paragraph 
eonfirms  it  j  hence  Massasoit  was  alive  in  May,  1661,  as  we  have  before  staled.  And  the 
•bove  letter  of  M<uon  was  probably  written  in  September,  or  while  the  commissioners  were 
io  session. 

&  It  seems  always  to  have  been  uncertain  to  whom  the  Nipmucks  belonged.  Rosier 
WiUiams  says,  in  1668,  "  That  all  the  Ncepmucks  were  unqueslionaWy  subject  to  the  Nan- 
higonset  sachems,  and,  in  a  special  manner,  to  Mejkgafi,  the  son  of  Cfaunoumctts,  and  lale 
husband  to  this  old  Squaw- Sachentf  now  only  surviving.  I  have  abundant  and  daily  proof  of 
it,"  dLC.    MS.  letter.    See  life  Massatoitf  b.  ii.  ch.  ii. 

At  one  time,  KtUsliamakin  claimed  some  of  the  Nipmucks,  or  consented  to  be  made  a  tool 
of  by  some  of  them,  for  some  private  end.  But  Mr.  Pynchon  said  they  would  not  own  him  as 
a  sachem  any  longer  **  than  ine  sun  shined  upon  him.**  Had  ihey  belonged  to  him.  Massa- 
efausetls  must  have  owned  them,  which  would  have  involved  them  in  much  difficulty  in  1648^ 
bj  reason  of  several  murders  among  them. 
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The  particulare  of  the  issue  of  these  troubles  were  not  recorded,  and  the 

E resumption  is,  that  Uncas  complied  with  the  reasonable  requests  of  the  Eog- 
sh,  and  the  old,  peaceable  Oasounequin^  being  unwiiiing  to  get  into  difficulty, 
put  up  with  the  result  without  avenging  his  wrongs.  His  sou,  h^amsuUa,  as 
will  be  seen,  about  tliis  time  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties  nearer 
home,  which  probably  prevented  him  from  continuing  the  war  against  Uncoif 
had  be  been  otherwise  disposed. 


CHAPTER  VL 

Of  the  PeqHOt  nation — Geography  of  their  country — Sassacus,  their  first  chief,  known 
to  the  Engl'sh — Tassaqwtno  t — IVar — The  cause  of  U. — Wki^uash — Canonlcus  and 
Mitniunnom  h  accused  of  fiarboring  fugitive  Pequots — Sassaman — ^Mumonotto— 
Otask — Cassassimhamok. 

"  Bat  since  Vre  mentioned  SdMaaau*  great  nAine» 
Tlint  ilay  so  much  a  terror  where  it  came  } 
Let  me,  in  prosecution  of  ray  story, 
gay  Bomethia^  of  bis  pride  aiid  kiogiom's  glory." — Wolcott. 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  Huhhard,*  that  the  Pequots,  f  **  being  a  more  fierce,  cruel, 
and  warlike  people  than  the  rest  of  the  Indians,  came  down  out  of  the  more 
inland  parts  of  tlie  continent;  and  by  force  seized  upon  one  of  the  goodliest 
places  near  the  sea,  and  became  a  terror  to  all  their  neighbora"  The  time  of 
their  emigration  is  unknown.  They  made  all  the  other  tribes  ''  stand  in  awe^ 
though  fewer  in  number  than  the  Narraganscts,  that  bordered  next  upon 
them-^t 

Their  country,  according  to  Mr.  Gooib'n,§  ''the  English  of  Connecticut 
jurisdiction,  doth  now,  [16/4,]  for  the  most  |iart,  possess.''  Their  dominion, 
or  that  of  their  chief  sachem,  was,  accx)rding  to  the  same  author,  *<over  divers 
petty  sagamores ;  as  over  part  of  Long  Island,  over  the  Mohegans,  and  over 
the  sagamores  of  Quinapeake,  [now  New  IIaven,1  yea,  over  all  the  people  that 
dwelt  u|K)n  Connecticut  River,  and  over  some  oi  the  most  southerly  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Nipmuck  country,  about  Quiuabnag.''  The  principal  seat  of  the 
sagamores  was  near  the  mouth  of  Pcquot  River,  now  calictl  the  Thames, 
whvre  New  London  stands.  "Theso  Pequots,  as  old  Indians  relate^  could,  in 
former  times,  raisu  4000  men  fit  for  war."  ||  The  first  great  chief  of  this 
nation,  known  to  the  Euglisli,  was 

Sassacus,  whosa  name  was  a  terror  to  all  the  neighboring  tribes  of  Indiana 
From  the  fruitful  letters  of  t'le  Reverend  Ro;rtr  fVUliams,  we  learn  that  he  had 
a  brother  by  the  name  of  Pitppompof^e.'f,  whose  residence  was  at  Monaliiganick, 
probably  Moh.'gan.  A!thouj;h  Sastacus's  princi|>al  residence  was  upon  the 
Tham  -s,  yet,  in  liis  highest  prosperity,  he  had  imder  him  no  less  tlinn  26 
sacli<'ms,  and  his  dominions  were  from  Narrajranset  Bay  to  lludsonV  River, 
in  tlie  direction  of  the  sea-eoast  Long  Island  was  a!so  under  him,  and  his 
authority  was  undls[Hited  far  into  thr)  country. 

A  brother  of  Sa^s  tcwf,  named  TassaqnanoU,  survived  the  Peqiiot  war,  and 
was  one  of  tliose  coinplaiucd  of  by  Uncas  in  1(>47,  for  giving  his  countrymen 
"crooked  counsell"  al)out  a  present  of  wampimi,  which  he  bad  advised  to  be 
given  to  the  English  instead  of  him.  It  appears  that  on  the  death  of  a  child 
of  (7/icaf,  the  Pequots  had  pr^scmted  him  with  100  fathom  of  wanipum,ir 
which,  when  TassaqivaruM  knew,  he  disapproved  of  it,  politicly  urging,  that 
if  the  Eng'ish  were  conciliated  by  any  means  towards  them,  it  mattered  not 
much  about  Uncas, 


»  N.ifralivp,  i,  116. 

f  We  belipvc  tins  name  meant  Gray  foxes,  hence  Gray-fox  lurliaos,  or  Pequots. 
X  HhI.  New  Kn^lniid.  33, 

\  S^«'  hiH  Coitecfiom  in  I  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  See.  i.  147.  |  Ibid. 

%  Hazard.  Hi«l.  f -ol.  ii.  90. 
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We  are  informed,*  that  CoDDecticut  was  claimed  by  right  of  conquest  at 
^ne  time  by  the  first  white  settlers,  who  found  much  of  it  cuhivated  and  set- 
tled by  its  Indian  inhabitants,  aithough  they  endeavored  that  it  should  be 
understood  otherwise.  The  numbers  of  the  natives  in  that  region  were 
^  thousands,  who  had  three  kings,  viz.  Connedicote,  Quinntmog-,  and  Sassa- 
cus."  ConnecticoU  was  "emperor,"  or  cliief  of  chiefs,  an  elevation  in  which 
he  and  his  ancestors  had  stood  for  about  400  years,  according  to  their  tm- 
ditions. 

About  the  time  the  English  had  determined  on  the  subjugation  of  the  Pe- 
quots,  Roger  fFUliams  wrote  to  Governor  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  giving 
him  important  directions  how  they  should  proceed  to  advantage,  and  whal 
was  very  important  then,  gave  the  following  rude  draft  of  their  country : — 

River  Qunnihticnt.f 

O  a  fort  of  Uio  Niaiitaquit|  meOf  confederate  with  the  Peqata. 
Mohiganic  River. 

Ohom-  III  owaake,<S  the 
O  WeimhaakB,  where  iwamp  |  |  |  |  3  or  4  miloe  firom 

SoMCMu,  the  chief  ■achim,  is. 

Mil-  O  ^ickf  where  ii  MamohOyW  another  chief  aachim. 

River. 

Nayan-  Q  taqutt,t  where  is  WepUeammok  and  our  friends 

River. 

In  the  same  letter,  Mr.  WtUiams  urges  the  necessity  of  employing  faithful 
guides  for  the  English  forces ;  "as  shall  be  best  liked  of  [to]  be  taken  ak>iv 
to  direct,  especiallv  two  Pequts ;  viz.  fVtquash,  [whose  name  signified  a  swaoJ 
and  H'uUackquiackommifi,  valiant  men,  cs])ecially  the  latter,  who  have  lived 
these  three  or  four  years  with  the  Nanhiggonticks,  and  know  every  pass  and 
passage  amongst  them,  who  desii-c  armor  to  enter  their  houses." 

In  1634,  as  has  been  before  incidentally  mentioned,  one  Caprain  Siont  wa« 
killed  by  the  Pequots,  while  upon  a  tradmg  expedition  in  Connecticut  River. 
Without  knowing  the  reason  of  their  killing  SlorUj  the  English  demanded  the 
murderers  soon  iif\er,  and  ns  Sassacus  was  involved  in  troubU  s  with  the  Nar- 
ragaosf'ts  and  all  his  neighbors,  he  thought  it  not  best  entirely  to  slight  the 
demand  of  the  English  ;  lie  therefore  sent  mrsseug'TS  to  Boston,  where  they 
arrived  6  November,  with  offers  of  jieace,  which,  after  consideral)le  delibera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  English,  were  accepted,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into 
on  the  9th  following. 

A  messenger  had  been  sent,  in  October,  upon  the  same  errand,  but  was 
dismissed  witli  orders  to  inform  Sassacus,  that  ne  must  send  fiersons  of  greater 
Quality,  and  thfn  the  English  would  treat  with  him.  "He  brought,"  snya 
ninihrop,  "  two  bundles  of  sticks,  whereby  he  nifrnified  how  many  beaver  aiid 
otter  skins  he  would  give  us  for  that  end,  and  gn  at  store  of  wan)pompeag«, 
(about  two  bushels,  by  his  descriptk)n.) "  He  had  a  small  present  with  him, 
which  was  accepted  by  the  English,  who  gave  hiiii  in  return,  "  a  moose  coat 
of  as  good  value." 

The  treaty  entered  into  on  the  9  November,  1634,  between  the  Pequots  and 
English,  stipulated  that  the  murderers  of  Cnptain  Stone  sheuld  be  given  up  to 
the  English,  of  whom  there  W(  re  at  that  time  left  hut  two,  as  attested  by  the 
ambassodoi  s  of  ;%[«9acu«,  who  further  observed  in  explanation,  that  the  sachem 
in  whose  time  the  act  was  committ*  d,  was  dea<l,  having  been  slain  in  a  war 
with  the  Dutch,  and  that  all  the  men  concerned  in  it,  except  two,  had  a'so 
died  of  the  snmll-pox.  This,  together  with  the  facts  given  in  concerning  the 
death  of  Stone,  inclined  the  English  to  believe  the  account  altogether ;  andi 
but  for  what  happened  afterwards,  it  is  probable  that  the  historians  of  that 


*  Rut  with  what  (ruth  I  know  not,  for  it  rests  upon  (he  Riilhnriiy  of  PH^ra. 

t  (^fliiucriirut.  |  Niantick.  ^  A  name  siguifyiug  an  Oit<fsm§t,    Sameirtter. 

I  Probably  JlionanoUo. 
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period  would  have  relied  more  upon  the  Pequots'  owd  aecoimt  than  the  gen- 
eral rumor.    Such  are  the  events  of  time — a  circumstance  may  change  the 
ftte,  uay,  the  character  of  a  nation,  for  a  period,  in  the  eyes  of  many  genera 
tiooa!    But 

**  O  Time !  the  bcautifier  of  the  dead  ! 
Adonier  of  ihe  ruin  !— comforter, 
Aud  only  healer,  when  the  heart  haih  bled ! 
Time,  liie  correcter  where  our  jud^ents  err." 

In  the  progress  of  the  treaty,  the  Pequot  amheasadors  said,  that  if  the  two 
men  then  living  who  had  been  concerned  in  SUme's  death,  ^  were  worthy  of 
deatli,  they  would  move  their  sachem  to  deliver  them  "  to  the  English,  hut  that 
as  to  themselves,  they  had  no  power  to  do  so,  and  at  once  urged  the  justness 
of  their  act  without  oualification.  Stone^  they  said,  came  into  their  river  and 
seized  upon  two  of  tneir  men,  and  bound  them  hand  and  foot,  and,  in  that 
ntuatioii,  obli^^  them  to  pilot  him  up  the  river.  When  he  had  gone  up  as 
fiu"  as  he  desired,  himself  and  two  other  white  men,  and  the  two  manacled 
Indians,  went  on  shore.  Meanwhile  they  had  been  watched  by  nine  Indians, 
who,  when  they  found  the  Englishmen  asleep  on  the  following  night,  fell  upon 
them  and  massacred  them. 

Considering  the  state  of  the  Indians,  no  bbme  could  be  attached  to  them  for 
this  act ;  two  of  their  cxMintrymen  were  in  the  hands  of  an  unknown  people, 
who,  from  every  appearance,  were  alx)ut  to  put  them  to  death,  and  it  was  by 
an  act  of  pure  benevolence  and  heroism  that  they  delivered  them  out  of  the 
hands  of  an  invading  foe. 

Therefore,  being  satisfied  with  the  account,  the  English  agreed  to  have 
peace  with  them,  provided  they  would  give  up  the  two  men  when  they  should 
■end  for  them;  **toyeld  up  Connecticut;"  to  give  400  fathom  of  wampom, 
and  40  beaver  and  dO  otter  skins ;  and  that  the  English  should  immediately 
aend  a  vessel  with  a  cargo  of  cloth  to  trade  with  tliem. 

The  names  of  these  auibassadors  are  not  recorded ;  Init  one  signed  the  treaty 
with  the  mark  of  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  other  with  that  of  a  hand. 

The  same  day  about  2  or  300  Narragnnsets  were  discovered  at  Neponset, 
who  had  marched  out  for  the  purpose  of  killing  these  anilMtssadors.  This 
discovery  Iteing  made  liefore  the  treaty  was  concluded,  the  Englisli  met  them 
at  Roxbury,  and  there  negotiated  a  treaty  between  the  Pequots  aud  them.  For 
the  furtherance  of  which,  the  Pequots  instructed  the  Knglit>li  to  present  them 
with  a  poilion  of  the  wariipom  wliich  tht  y  were  to  give  to  them  ;  biit  not  as 
coining  from  them,  because  they  disduiiied  to  |)urcluiso  |>eaee  of  tliat  nation. 
The  Narragnnsets  readily  conceding  to  Uiu  wislics  of  the  English,  all  parties 
retired  satisfied. 

Distrust  soon  grew  again  into  antipathy ;  it  having  l)ecn  reported  tliat  Strme 
and  those  with  him  were  treacherously  surprisi^d  ny  the  Pequots  who  had 
cone  on  board  his  vessel  in  a  friendly  manner  to  trade ;  and  seeing  Ca|>tuin 
Sone  asleep  in  his  cabin,  they  killed  hiiri,  and  the  other  men  one  after  the  other, 
except  Captain  Norton,  who,  it  seems,  was  with  him  ;  he  Ix'ing  a  nsolutc  man, 
defeodcyl  hinis?lf  for  some  time  iu  the  cook-room,  but  at  length,  some  powder, 
which  for  the  more  ready  use  he  had  placod  in  an  of)en  vesi*;d,  took  fire  and 
exploited,  by  which  tie  was  so  seriously  injured,  especially  in  his  eyes,  tliat  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  he  was  forthwith  despatchtxl  by  them. 

This  matter  at  length  having  become  fixe<l  in  the  minds  of  the  English 
arrording  to  the  latter  relation,  they  were  the  niore  ready  to  charge  otiier 
circumstances  of  a  like  nature  upon  the  Pequots.  On  the  00  July,  lO^if),  as 
Mr.  John  OUham  was  on  his  passage  |)assiug  near  Manisses,  that  is,  Block 
Island,  in  a  small  pinnace,  14  Narragan^t  Indians  attacke«l  and  killed  him,  and 
made  his  crew  prisoners,  which  consisted  oidy  of  two  boys  and  two  Narniganset 
Indians.  The  sjune  day,  as  John  Gallop  was  on  his  passage  from  Comiecticut, 
in  a  bark  of  20  tons,  an  adverse  wiiul  drove  him  near  the  same  island.  On 
seeing  a  vessel  in  iiossession  of  Indians,  he  lion;  down  u|H>n  Ikt,  and  im- 
mediately knew  her  to  lie  Captain  Olihtim's,  He  liaih^l  those  on  Itoanl,  but 
received  no  answer,  and  soon  saw  a  l)oat  pass  from  the  vessel  to  the  shore 
foil  of  men  and  goods.  As  Oallip  neared  the  suspicious  vessel,  she  siipixld 
fastening,  and  the  wind  being  off. the  hind  drilled  her  towards  NarragaiH 
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set  Norvvidistaiuliiig  some  of  the  Indians  were  aimed  with  ffuns  and  swoith^ 
Gallop,  ihhig  in  n  Htoutcr  vcsseJ,  resolved  on  running  them  down ;  he  there- 
fore rnude  all  sail,  and  immediately  stenmied  the  pirate  vessel  on  the  quarter 
with  such  furoe  o^  ntuiriy  to  overst't  her,  and  in  their  fright  six  Indians  jumped 
ovcrlmanl  and  were  drowned.  The  n»8t  standing  upon  the  defensive,  and 
being  yet  far  superior  in  numbers  to  GaUop^s  crew,  which  consisted  of  two  little 
boys  and  one  man,  to  board  them  was  thought  too  hazardous;  Goi^  therefore 
stood  off  to  repeat  his  broadside  method  of  attack.  Meanwhile  he  contrived 
to  lash  his  nnclior  to  his  bows  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  he  clime  down 
upon  the  Indians  a  second  time,  the  force  was  sufficient  to  drive  the  fluke  of 
the  anchor  through  their,  quarter ;  which,  holding  there,  both  vessels  floated 
along  together.  The  Indians  had  now  become  so  terrified,  that  they  stood  not 
to  the  tight,  but  kept  in  the  hold  of  the  pinnace.  Gallop  fired  in  upon  them 
sundry  times,  but  without  much  execution,  and  meantime  the  vessels  got  looee 
from  one  another,  and  Gallop  stood  ofTapiin  for  a  third  attack.  As  soon  as  be 
was  clear  of  them,  four  more  of  the  Indians  jum])ed  overboard,  and  were  also 
dn)wn»Ml.  Gallop  now  ventured  to  boanl  his  prize.  One  of  the  remaininfr 
Indians  came  up  and  surrendered,  and  was  bound  ;  another  cajue  up  and 
su})mittcd,  whom  they  also  bound,  but  foaring  to  have  both  on  board,  tliis  laat 
was  cast  into  the  sea.  Two  out  of^  the  J 4  now  remained,  who  had  got  poesea- 
sion  of  the  hold  of  the  pinnace,  and  there  successfully  defended  themselvei 
with  their  swords  Qg.'iinst  their  enemy.  Captain  Ollhnm  was  found  dead  in 
the  vessel,  concealed  under  an  old  seine,  and  as  his  body  was  not  entirely  cokl| 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  killed  al>out  the  time  his  pinnace  was  diacoT- 
ered  by  Gallop, 

From  the  condition  in  which  Ollham's  body  was  found,  it  was  quite  uncer- 
tain whether  he  had  fallen  in  an  affniy,  or  been  murdered  deliberately  ;  but  it 
is  very  probable  that  the  fonner  was  the  fact,  l>ocause  it  was  uncommon  for 
the  Indians  to  disfigun;  the  slain,  unless  killed  as  enemies,  and  Oldham's  body 
was  shockingly  mangled.  But  Captain  Ollham  had  been  killed  by  the  Indiana^ 
and  the  cry  of  vengeance  was  up,  and  cool  investigation  must  not  be  looked 
for.  The  murder  hail  been  connnitted  by  the  Indians  of  Manisaes,  but  Ma- 
DJsscs  was  under  the  Narragansets  ;  therefore  it  was  lieiieved  that  the  Nam- 
gansuts  liad  contrive<l  his  death  liecausc  he  was  carrying  into  efiect  the  articles 
of  the  late  treaty  between  tlie  Peqiiots  and  English. 

The  two  l)oys  who  were  with  Mr.  OLlham  were  not  injured,  and  were 
immediately  given  up  and  sent  to  Boston,  where  they  arrived  the  JWth  of  the 
same  month.  As  soon  as  J\itanlunnomoh  heai*d  of  the  affair  of  Captain  OUham^ 
he  ordered  ^Vinifp^ei  to  send  for  the  Ixjys  and  goods  to  Block  Island.  The 
boys  he  caused  to  be  delivered  to  Mr.  ff'illiaifis,  and  the  goods  he  held  subject 
to  the  order  of  the  English  of  Massachusetts. 

Meanwhile,  2()  July,  the  two  Indians  who  were  in  Mr.  OllhanCs  pinnace 
when  she  was  taken,  were  sent  by  Canonicus  to  Governor  Vane.  They 
brought  a  letter  from  Roger  Ifxlliams,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
affiiir,  and  some  circumstances  hnl  the  English  to  believe  these  messengera 
were  accessor)'  to  the  death  of  Ollham ;  but  vve  know  not  if  any  thing  further 
were  ever  done  about  it.  The  same  letter  informed  the  governor  that  Jlfiuiii- 
iunnomoh  had  gone,  with  200  men  in  17  canoes,  **to  take  revenge,  &,cJ* 

Thes*^  events  and  transactions  soon  caused  the  convening  of  the  governor 
and  council  of  Mnssachiis^^tts,  who  forthwith  declared  war  against  tlie  Indiana 
of  Manissrs.  Acconliiigly  JIO  men  were  raised  and  put  under  the  command 
of  Captain  John  KnkcoUj  who  was  general  of  the  expedition.  John  UnlerhiU 
and  jVnihamcl  Turn/r  were  captains,  and  Jenyson  and  Davenport  ensigna. 
EnlerotVs  instructions  were  to  put  to  death  the  men  of  Blm'k  Island,  Imt  to 
make  ctiptives  of  the  women  and  children.  This  armament  set  fortli  in  tliree 
pinnaces,  with  two  Indians  as  guides,  25  Septemlwr,  l6Si), 

On  arriving  at  M:miss!*s  they  saw  many  Indians,  but  could  not  get  near 
them.  At  Peqhot  harbor,  a  fwrt  of  the  armament  seized  a  quantity  of  com 
belonging  to  the  Pequots,  and  were  attacked  and  obliged  to  fly.  However,  the 
Narragiuis  'ts  reported  that  there  were  13  Pequots  killed  during  the  exp'^diiion. 
The  English  were  satisfied  that  they  had  harlmred  the  mimlei-ers  of  OllhoMf 
which  ncaisionvd  their  sailing  to  Pequot  harbor.  It  being  now  late  in  the 
season,  tlie  expedition  waa  given  up,  to  bo  resumed  early  in  the  apriug. 
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The  PequotB,  bein§r  now  left  to  themselves,  commenced  depredations  wher- 
ever they  dared  appear.  About  the  beginning  of  October,  as  five  men  from 
8aybi»ok  were  collecting  hay  at  a  meadow  four  miles  above  that  place,  they 
were  attacked,  and  one. of  them,  named  BuUerMeld,  was  taken  and  killed ;  from 
which  circumstance  the  meadow  still  bears  his  name.  About  14  days  after, 
two  men  were  taken  in  a  cornfield  two  miles  from  Saybrook  fort.  There  were 
nx  of  the  whites,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  2  or  300  Indians,  yet  all  escaped 
iMJt  two.  Thus  imboidened  by  success,  they  carried  their  depredations  within 
bowshot  of  Saybrook  fort,  kilUng  one  cow  and  shooting  arrows  into  sundry 
others.  ^ 

On  the  21  October,  Miantimnomoh,  fearing  for  the  safety  of  liis  English  friends, 
came  to  Boston,  accompanied  by  two  of  Canonicus'a  sons,  another  sachem,  and 
about  20  men.  KuUkatmakin  had  given  notice  of  his  coming,  and  a  company 
of  soldiers  met  him  at  Roxbury  and  escorted  him  into  the  town.  Here  he  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  English,  by  which  it  was  mutually  agreed  that  neither 
should  make  peace  with  the  Pequots  without  the  consent  of  the  otlier ;  and  to 
put  to  death  or  deliver  up  murderers. 

About  the  same  time,  John  TiUey  was  taken  and  killed,  and  tortured  in  a 
most  barbarous  manner.  As  he  was  sailing  down  Connecticut  River  in  his 
bark,  he  landed  about  three  miles  above  Saybrook  fort,  and  having  shot  at  some 
fowl,  the  report  of  his  gim  directed  the  Indians  to  the  spot.  They  took  him 
miaoner  at  first,  and  then  cut  ofifhis  hands  and  feet.  He  lived  three  days  after 
nis  hands  were  cut  ofif,  and  bore  this  torture  without  complaint,  which  gained 
him  the  reputation  of  being  <^a  stout  num^  among  his  tormentors.  These 
fitcts  were  reported  by  the  Indians  themselves.  Another  man  who  was  with 
TUky  was  at  the  same  time  killed. 

On  the  22  Febniary,  Lieutenant  Gardner  and  nine  men  went  out  of  Saybrook 
fort,  and  were  drawn  into  an  ambush,  where  four  of  them  were  killed,  and  tlie  rest 
eaeaped  with  great  difficulty. 

On  April  12,  six  men  and  three  women  were  killed  at  Wcathersfield.  They  at 
tbe  same  time  killed  20  cows  and  a  horse,  and  c^uried  away  two  young  women. 

Alarm  was  now  general  throughout  the  Englisd  plantationa  MiaiUunnomoh 
having  sent  a  messenger  to  Bcstoii  to  notify  the  English  that  the  Pequots  had 
sent  away  their  women  and  children  to  an  island,  40  men  were  immediately 
sent  to  Narraganset  to  join  others  raised  by  Mianiunnomok,  with  the  intention 
of  fiUling  upon  them  by  surprise. 

In  the  mean  time,  Captain  Mason,  with  a  company  of  90  men,  had  been 
raised  by  Connecticut  and  sent  into  the  Pequot  country.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Uncos  and  a  large  body  of  his  warriors,  who,  in  their  march  to 
Saybroi>k,  15  May,  fell  ujion  about  30  Pequots  and  killed  7  of  them.  One 
Mug  taken  olive,  to  their  everlasting  disjgrace  it  will  be  remembered,  that  the 
English  caused  him  to  be  tortured  ;  and  the  heads  of  all  tlic  slain  were  cut  ofl^ 
and  set  up  on  the  walls  of  tlie  fort.* 

Immediately  after  Captains  Mason  and  Underhill  set  out  to  attack  one  of  the 
forts  of  Sassacus.  This  fort  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  in  tlie  present 
town  of  Groton,  Connecticut.  The  English  arrived  in  its  vicinity  on  the  25lh 
of  May  ;  and  on  the  26th,  before  day,  with  about  500  Indians,  encompassed  it, 
and  began  *a  furious  attack.  The  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  discovered  great 
icar  on  approaching  lh(?  fort,  and  could  not  believe  that  tlie  English  would 
dare  to  attack  it.  When  they  came  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  it  was 
situated.  Captain  Mason  was  apprehensive  of  lx;ing  abandoned  by  them,  and, 
mokiug  a  halt,  sent  for  Uncas^  wlio  led  the  Mohegans,  and  fVequask,  their  ])ilot, 
who  was  a  fugitive  Pcqnot  chicf,t  and  urge<l  them  not  to  desert  hhn,  but  to 
follow  him  at  any  distance  they  pleased.  These  Indians  had  all  along  told  the 
English  they  darpd  not  fight  the  Pequots,  but  boasted  how  they  themselves 
would  fight     Mason  told  them  now  they  should  see  whether  Englishmen 

•  IVinlfirop'g  Journal,  an<l  Musori's  Hist.  Pcquol  War. — Dr.  Mather's  account  of  this  affair 
kas  he«o  given  in  the  life  of  (hcas. 

t  Tbe  iiaine,  it  is  believed,  elsewhere  called  Waquash  Cook  ;  "  which  Wequash  (says  Dr. 
I.Mtth^r)  was  by  birth  a  sarh«*m  of  that  place  [whore  Sassactis  lived],  but  upon  some  disgust 
iveeired,  he  went  from  the  PequoU)  to  the  Narragansets,  and  became  a  chief  captain  ondef 
iBmUuitnonu^."— Relation,  71-. 
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would  fight  or  not  Notwithstanding  their  boastings,  they  could  not  overconne 
the  terror  which  the  name  of  Sassacus  had  inspired  in  them,  and  they  kept  at 
a  safe  distance  until  the  tight  was  over;  but  assisted  considerably  in  repelling 
the  attacks  of  the  Pcquots,  in  tlie  retreat  from  the  fort ; — for  their  warriors,  on 
recovering  from  their  consternation,  collected  in  a  considerable  body,  and 
fought  the  confederates  for  many  miles. 

The  English  had  but  77  men,  which  were  divided  into  two  companies,  on© 
led  by  Mason,  and  the  other  by  UnderhiU,  The  Indians  were  all  within  their 
fort,  asleep  in  their  wigwanis,  and  the  barking  of  a  dog  was  the  first  notice 
they  had  of  the  apy)roach  of  the  enemy,  yet  very  few  knew  the  cause  of  die 
alarm,  until  met  by  the  naked  swords  of  the  foe.  The  fort  had  two  entrances 
at  opposite  points,  into  which  each  party  of  English  were  led,  sword  in  hand. 
*^M^anux!  franux!^*  was  the  cry  of  Sassacus's  nien;  and  such  was  their 
surprise,  that  tliey  made  very  feeble  resistance.  Having  only  their  own 
missile  weapons,  they  could  do  nothing  at  hand  to  hand  with  the  English 
rapiers.  They  were  pursued  from  wigwam  to  wigwam,  and  slau'ghter^  in 
every  secret  place.  Women  and  children  were  cut  to  pieces,  while  endeavor- 
ing to  hide  themselves  in  and  under  their  beds.  At  length  fire  was  set  in  the 
mats  that  covered  the  wigwams,  which  furiously  spread  over  the  whole  fort, 
and  the  dead  and  dying  were  toffether  consumed.  A  part  of  the  English  had 
formed  a  circumference  upon  the  outside,  and  shot  such  as  attempted  to  fly. 
Many  ascended  the  pickets  to  escape  the  flames,  but  were  shot  down  by  those 
stationed  for  that  purpose.  About  600  persons  wei-e  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  this  fight;  or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  massacre. f  There  were  but  two 
English  killed,  and  but  one  of  those  by  the  enemy,  and  about  20  wounded. 
Sassacus  himself  was  in  another  fort;  and,  being  informed  of  the  ravages  of 
the  English,  destroyed  his  habitations,  and,  with  about  80  others,  fled  to  the 
Mohawks,  who  treacherously  beheaded  him,  and  sent  his  scalp  to  the  English. 

The  author  of  the  following  lines  in  **  Yamoyden,"  alludes  to  this  melan- 
choly event  happily,  though  not  truly : — 


"  And  SassarOus,  now  no  more, 
Lord  of  a  thousand  bowmen,  fled  ; 
And  all  the  chiefs,  his  boasl  before, 
Were  mingled  with  the  unhonored  dead. 
Sannap  and  Sagamore  were  slain, 


On  Mystic's  banks,  in  one  red  ni^t: 
The  once  far-dreaded  kin^  in  vain 
Souo^ht  safely  in  ing^lorious  fligiit ; 
Ann  refl  of  all  his  regcil  pride, 
By  the  fierce  MaquaQ  hand  he  died." 


One  of  the  most  unfeeling  passages  flows  fi*om  the  pen  of  Hulhardy  in  his 
account  of  this  w»u*;  which,  together  with  the  fact  he  records,  forms  a  most 
distressing  picture  of  depravity.  We  would  gladly  turn  from  it,  but  justice 
to  the  Indians  demands  it,  and  we  give  it  in  his  own  words  :— 

The  Narragansets  had  surrounded  "some  hundreds"  of  the  Peqiiots,  and 
kept  them  until  some  of  Captain  Stoughlon's  soldiers  "made  an  easy  con- 
quest of  them."  "The  men  among  them  to  the  number  of  30,  were  presently 
turned  into  CharorCs  ferry-boat,  under  the  command  of  Skipper  Gallopj  who 
dispatched  them  a  little  without  the  harbor ! " 

Thus  were  30  Indians  taken  into  a  vessel,  carried  out  to  sea,  murdered,  and, 
in  the  agonies  of  death,  thrown  overboard,  to  be  buried  under  tlie  silent 
waves !  Whereabouts  tliey  were  captured,  or  "  without "  what  " harbor"  they 
perished,  we  are  not  informed ;  but^  from  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  taken  on  tlie  borders  of  the  Narraganset  country, 
and  murdered  at  the  mouth  of  some  of  the  adjacent  harbors. 

That  these  poor  wretches  were  thus  revengefully  sacrificed,* should  have 
been  enough  to  allay  the  hatred  in  the  human  breast  of  all  who  knew  it, 
es|)ecially  the  historian!  But  he  must  imagine  that,  in  their  passage  to  their 
grave,  they  did  not  go  in  a  vessel  of  human  contrivance,  but  in  a  l)oat  belong- 
mg  to  a  river  of  hell !  thereby  forestalluig  his  reader's  mind  that  they  had 
been  sent  to  tliat  abode. 


*  Allen's  History  of  the  Pequot  War.  It  signified.  Englishman!  Englisfimen!  In MasoH^t 
history,  it  is  written  Owatuix      Allen  merely  copied  from  Mason,  with  a  few  such  variatioos. 

i  "It  was  supposed,"  says  Matlier,*'  thai  no  less  than  500 or  600  Pequot  souls  were  brought 
down  to  hell  that  day.*'  Kelaiion,  47.  We  id  charity  suppose,  that  by  hell  the  doctor  oolj 
meaut  death. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  slaughter  at  Mistick,  there  were  great  numben 
of  Pequots  in  the  country,  who  were  hunted  from  swainp  to  swamp,  and  their 
numbers  thinned  continually,  until  a  remnant  promised  to  appear  no  more  as 
a  nation. 

The  English,  under  Captain  Sioughiorij  came  into  Pequot  River  about  a 
fortnight  aner  the  Mistick  fight,  and  afe-sisted  in  the  work  of  their  extennina- 
tion.  Afler  his  arrival  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  wrote  to  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  as  fbllovi^:  ^'By  this  pinnace,  you  shall  receive  48  or  50 
women  and  children,  unless  there  stay  an^  here  to  be  helpful,  &c.  Concem- 
ing  which,  there  is  one,  I  formerly  mentioned,  that  is  the  fairest  and  largest 
that  I  saw  amongst  them,  to  whom  I  have  given  a  coate  to  cloathe  her.  It  is 
my  desire  to*  have  her  for  a  servant,  if  it  may  stand  with  your  good  liking,  else 
DOL  There  is  a  little  squaw  that  steward  Culacut  desireth,  to  whom  he  hath 
given  a  coate.  Lieut.  Davenport  also  desireth  one,  to  wit,  a  small  one,  that 
bath  three  strokes  upon  her  stomach,  thus:  —  |||  -f~*  '^^  desireth  her,  if  it 
will  stand' with  your  good  liking.  Soaomortj  the  Indian,  desireth  a  young  little 
squaw,  which  I  know  not 

**  At  present,  Mr.  Haynea,  Mr.  LudlOy  Captain  Masons  and  30  men  are  with 
UB  in  Pequot  River,  and  we  shall  the  next  week  joine  in  seeing  what  we  can 
do  against  Saisacus,  and  another  great  sasamore,  Morunoattuck,  [Morumotto,] 
Here  is  yet  good  work  to  be  done,  and  how  dear  it  will  cost  is  unknown. 
Sauaeus  is  resolved  to  sell  his  life,  and  so  the  other  with  their  company,  as 
dear  as  they  can."  • 

Pertiaps  it  will  be  judged  that  ^ottghUm  was  looking  more  after  the  profit 
arising  m>m  the  sale  of  captives,  than  for  warriors  to  fight  with.  Indeed, 
MasoiCs  account  does  not  give  him  much  credit. 

Speaking  of  the  Englii^  employed  in  this  expedition,  WokoU  thus  im- 
mortalizes them : — 

''  These  were  the  men,  this  was  the  little  band, 
That  durst  the  force  of  the  new  world  withstand. 
Tliese  were  the  menT  that  by  their  swords  made  way 
For  peace  and  safety  in  America.'' 

Vacawt  Hours,  44. 

There  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of  Uncas,  Canomrus^ 
Miantunnomoh  and  A/lnigret,  and  perhaps  other  chiefs,  to  screen  the  |>oor, 
denounced,  and  flying  Pequots,  who  had  escaped  the  flames  aiul  swortis 
of  the  English  in  their  war  with  them.  Part  of  a  corresfiondonco  about 
these  sachems'  harboring  them,  between  R,  fViUiams  and  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts,  is  prrserved  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mussarhusetts  Historical 
Sorifty  ;  from  which  it  apwars,  that  Massac h use  tts  had  n  cjuosifd  Mr. 
WiUianis  to  explain  to  the  chit^is  the  consequrnces  to  he  dej)eii(h?d  upon,  if 
they  did  not  strictly  olworve  their  agreement  in  regard  to  the  ftigitivc  Pequots. 
Olaah\  cjuriod  to  Mr.  WUliams  a  letter  from  the  Massachusetts  governor  upon 
this  subject.  After  he  had  obeyed  its  contents,  as  far  as  he  was  nhle,  he 
answered,  that  he  went  with  Olash^Xo  the  Nanhiggontieks,  and  having  got 
Canounicus  and  Maniunnomu,  with  their  council,  together,  I  acquainted  them 
feithfully  wiih  the  contents  of  your  letter,  6o/^  grievances  and  ihrtaienintcs ; 
and  to  demonstrate,  I  produced  the  copy  of  the  league,  (which  Mr.  [Sir 
Henry]  Vane  sent  me,)  and,  wiih  breaking  of  a  straw  in  two  or  three  places,  I 
8howe<l  them  what  they  had  done." 

These  chiefs  gave  Mr.  Williama  to  understand,  that,  when  Mr.  Governor 
undi  rstoo<l  what  they  had  to  say,  he  would  he  satisfied  with  their  conduct; 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  make  trouble,  but  they  ^  could  relaie  many  particidars 
wherein  the  English  had  broken  their  promises^''  since  the  war. 

Ill  reganl  to  some  squaws  that  had  escaf)ed  from  the  English,  Canonicns 
said  he  liail  not  seen  any,  but  heard  of  some,  and  immediately  onlcred  them  to 
be  carried  l)ack  again,  and  had  not  since  heard  of  them,  but  would  now  have 
the  country  searched  for  them,  to  satisfy  the  governor. 

Miantunnomoh  said  he  had  never  heard  of  but  six,  nor  saw  but  four  of  them  ;* 


*  Map"^-npl  letter  of  Captain  Sttnighton,  on  lile  among  our  state  papers. 

*  M  otaash,  Mr.  Witlianu  writes  his  name. 
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iviiich  being  brought  to  hirn,  he  was  angry,  and  asked  those  who  brought  them 
why  they  did  not  carry  them  to  Mr.  JrlUiamSj  that  he  might  convey  tliem  to 
the  English.  They  told  him  the  squaws  were  lame,  and  could  not  go ;  upon 
which  Afianiunnomoh  sent  to  Mr.  Jrilliams  to  come  and  take  them.  Mr.  ffU* 
Uama  could  not  attend  to  it,  and  in  his  turn  ordered  Miardurmomoh  to  do  it, 
who  said  he  was  busy  and  could  not ;  **  as  indeed  he  was  (says  WUliams)  in  a 
strange  kind  of  solenmity,  wherein  the  sachims  eat  nothing  but  at  night,  and 
all  the  natives  round  about  the  country  were  feasted."  In  tne  mean  time  the 
squaws  escaped. 

Miantunnomoh  said  he  was  sorry  that  the  governor  should  think  he  wanted 
these  squaws,  for  he  did  not.  Mr.  H'iUiams  told  nim  he  knew  of  his  sending 
for  one.  Of  thi^  charge  he  fairly  cleared  himself,  saying,  the  one  sent  for  was 
Bot  for  himself,  but  for  Sassamunj*  who  was  lying  lame  at  his  house ;  that 
Sassamun  fell  in  there  in  liis  way  to  Pequt,  whither  he  had  been  sent  by  the 
governor.  The  squaw  he  wanted  was  a  sachem's  daughter,  who  had  been  a 
particular  friend  of  Miantunnomoh  during  his  lifetime ;  tlierefore,  in  kindness 
to  his  dead  friend,  he  wished  to  ransom  her. 

Moreover,  Miantunnomoh  said,  he  and  his  people  were  •true  **  to  the  English 
in  life  or  death,"  and  but  for  which,  he  said,  Olcase  [Unkmi]  and  his  Mohiga- 
Beucks  had  long  since  proved  false,  as  he  still  feai-cd  they  would.  For,  he 
said,  they  had  never  found  a  Pequot,  and  added,  "  Chtnock  ejuse  wdompaiir 
murks f^  that  is,  "Did  ever  friends  deal  so  with  friends?"  Mr.  fViUiam» 
requiring  more  particular  explanation,  Miantunnomoh  proceeded : — 

**  My  brother,  Yoiaash,  had  seized  upon  Puttaquppuunck,  Quame,  and  20 
Pequots,  and  60  squaws ;  they  killed  three  and  bound  the  rest,  whom  they 
watched  all  night.  Then  they  sent  for  the  English,  and  delivered  them  in 
the  morning  to  tliem.  1  came  by  land,  according  to  promise,  with  300  men, 
killing  10  Pecpiots  by  the  way.  I  desired  to  see  the  great  sachem  Puttaqupnw- 
unck^  whom  my  brother  had  taken,  who  was  now  in  the  English  houses,  but 
the  English  thrust  at  me  with  a  pike  many  times,  that  I  durst  not  come  near 
the  door." 

Mr.  ff'illiams  told  him  they  did  not  know  him,  else  they  would  not ;  but 
Miantunnomoh  answered,  "  All  my  company  were  disheartened,  and  they  all, 
and  Ciitshanwqvene,  desirril  to  be  gone."  I^sides,  he  said,  "  two  of  my  men, 
Wagoncktohxii  f  and  Maunmnoh  \Meihamx)h'\  were  their  guides  to  Sesquankit, 
from  the  river's  mouth."  Upon  which,  Mr.  fViUiams  adds  to  the  governor: 
"Sir,  I  dare  not  stir  coals,  but  I  saw  them  too  much  disregarded  by  many." 

Mr.  IViUiamji  told  the  sachems  "  they  received  Pequts  and  wamj)om  without 
Mr.  (Governor's  consent.  Cannounicits  replied,  that  although  he  and  Miantun- 
nomtt  had  paid  UHiny  hundred  fathoni  of  wampum  to  their  soIdiei*s,  as  Mr-. 
Govi'mor  did,  yet  he  liad  not  rec(!ive<l  one  yard  of  beads  nor  a  Pequt  Nor, 
saith  Miantunnomu^  diti  I,  but  one  small  present  from  four  women  of  Long 
Island,  which  were  no  Pequt««,  but  of  that  isle,  being  afraid,  desired  to  put 
thenis  Ivc  8  under  my  protection." 

The  Pequot  wiir  has  f^cnci-ally  been  looked  upon  with  regret,  by  all  good 
men,  since.  To  extcrujinate  a  jieople  before  they  had  any  opportunity  to 
become  enlightened,  that  is,  to  Ik*  made  acquainted  with  die  reason  of  niher 
usegi  s  tovvaixis  their  fellow  beings  tlian  those  in  which  diey  had  been  brought 
up,  IS  a  fireat  causes  of  lamentation ;  and  if  it  proves  any  thing,  it  proves  that 
great  i^iiomnce  and  haihurism  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  their  exterminators. 
We  do  not  mean  to  exclude  by  this  remark  the  great  body  of  tlie  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth  from  the  charge  of  such  barbarism. 

In  the  records  of  tiie  United  Colonies  for  the  yeai*  1647,  it  is  mentioned  that 
"Mr.  John  Winlhrop  making  claim  to  a  great  quantity  of  land  at  Niantic  by 
purchnse  from  tlie  Indinns,  gave  in  to  the  commissioners  a  petition  hi  those 
wonis: — 'Where;  8  I  had  the  land  of  Niantick  by  a  deed  of  girt  and  purchase 
from  the  sachem  [Hassaeus]  before  the  [Pequot]  wars,  I  desire  the  commis- 
sioners  will  be  pleased  to  confinti  it  unto  me,  and  clear  it  from  any  claim  of 

*  Prohalily  the  sHtnn  meiitiuited  alVerwards.    He  might  have  t>eeQ  the  famous  John  Ban^ 
mon^  or  his  brother  Rtwlaud. 
t  I'erhafM  Wait^uttuictUf  or  WaJiginnacuL 
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EDj^Qsh  and  Indianfl^  according  to  the  equity  of  the  case.'  ^  Jfintknp  had  no 
wridng  from  Sassaeus,  and  fuU  ten  years  haid  elapeed  since  the  transaction,  but 
/VotiMtfuM,  fFamberquaske,  and  Antvppo  testified  some  time  after,  that  **  upon 
tiieir  knowledge  before  the  wars  were  against  the  Pequots,  Siusaau  their 
0Bchem  of  Niantic  did  call  them  and  all  his  men  together,  and  told  that  he  waa 
resolved  to  give  his  country  to  the  governor's  son  of  the  Massachusetts,  who 
lived  then  at  Pattaquassat  alias  Connecticut  River's  mouth,  and  all  his  men 
declared  themselves  willing  therewith.  Thereupon  he  went  to  him  to  PattBr 
quassets,  and  when  he  came  back  he  told  them  he  had  granted  all  his  country 
to  him  the  said  governor's  son,  and  said  he  was  his  good  friend,  and  he  hoped 
lie  would  send  some  English  thither  some  time  hereafter.  Moreover,  he  told 
him  he  had  received  coats  from  him  for  it,  which  they  saw  him  bring  home." 
This  was  not  said  by  those  Indians  themselves,  but  several  English  said  (hew 
htard  than  aay  so.  The  conmuasioners,  however,  set  aside  ms  claim  witn 
considerable  appearance  of  independence. 
Dr.  Dwigfd  thus  closes  his  poem  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Pequots: — 

**  tJDdaimted,  on  tbeir  foei  they  fiercely  flew  5 
As  fierce  tlie  dusky  warriors  crowd  toe  fiefat ; 
I>espair  inspires :  to  combat's  fiice  tbey  glue  5 
M^to  groans  ana  shouts,  tbey  rate,  uokwiwiDg  fli|^, 
And  dose  tlieir  suUea  eyes,  in  soades  of  endless  nigl^ 

Indulge,  my  native  land,  indulge  the  tear 

That  steals,  impassioned,  o'er  a  nation's  doom. 
To  me,  each  ivnr  from  Adam's  stock  is  near. 

And  sorrows  fall  upon  an  Indian's  tomb." 

And,  O  ye  chiefs !  in  yonder  starry  home. 

Accept  the  humble  trilMite  of  this  rayme. 

Your  gallant  deeds,  in  Greece,  or  haughty  Rome, 

By  Maro  smur,  or  Homer*s  harp  sublime. 

Had  charmed  the  world's  wide  round,  and  triumphed  over  time.*' 

Another,  already  mentioned,  and  the  next  in  consequence  to  Sassacut^  was 
M ON 050TT0.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  "  noted  Indian,"  whose  wife  and  childrra 
feO  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  as  "it  was  known  to  be  by  her  media- 
tion that  two  English  maids  (that  were  taken  away  from  Weathersfield,  upon 
Connecticut  River)  were  saved  from  death,  in  requittal  of  whose  pity  and 
humanity,  the  life  of  herself  and  children  was  not  only  granted  her,  but  she 
was  in  special  recommcDded  to  the  core  of  Grov.  IVinthrop,  of  Massachusetta" 
Mononotto  fled  with  Sassacus  to  the  Mohawks,  for  protection,  with  several 
more  chiefs.  Ho  was  not  killed  by  them,  as  Sassacus  was,  but  escaped  from 
them  wounded,  and  probably  died  by  the  hands  of  his  English  enemies.  He 
is  thus  mentioned  by  Grovemor  WoUoUy  in  his  poem  upon  ffintkrop*8  agen- 
cy, &c. 

"  Prince  Mononotto  sees  his  souadrons  fly. 

And  on  our  general  havinj^  fixed  bis  eye, 

Rage  and  revenge  his  spirits  quickening, 

He  set  a  mortal  arrow  in  the  string." 

On  the  5  August,  1637,  Grovemor  ffinthrop  makes  the  following  entry  in  his 
ioumal : — "  Mr.  Ludhtc,  Mr.  Pincheoriy  and  about  12  more,  came  by  land  from 
Connecticut,  and  brought  with  them  a  part  of  the  skin  and  lock  of  hair  of 
Satacua  and  his  brother  and  5  other  Pequod  sachems,  who  being  fled  to  the 
Mohawks  for  shelter,  with  their  wampom  (being  to  the  value  of  £500)  were 
by  them  surprised  and  slain,  with  20  of  their  best  men.  MononoUoh  was  also 
taken,  but  escaped  woimded.  They  brought  news  also  of  divers  other  Pcquods 
which  had  been  slain  by  other  Indians,  and  their  heads  brought  to  the  English ; 
80  that  now  there  had  been  slain  and  taken  between  8  and  ^0." 

The  first  troubles  with  the  Pequots  have  already  been  noticed.  It  was 
among  the  people  of  Jlfommo^/o,  that  the  English  caused  the  blood  of  a  Pequot 
to  flow.  Some  English  had  been  killed,  but  there  is  no  more  to  excuse  the 
murder  of  a  Pequot  than  an  Englishman.  The  English  had  injured  the 
Indians  of  Block  Island  all  in  their  power,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  satisfy 
them,  and  they  next  imdertook  to  make  spoil  upon  them  in  their  own  coimtry 
10 
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upon  Connecticut  River.  "As  thoy  were  sailing  up  the  river,  says  Dr.  L 
Mather^  many  of  the  Pequots  on  both  sides  of  the  river  called  to  them,  desirous 
to  know  what  was  their  end  in  coming  thither."  *  They  answered,  tliat  they 
desu'ed  to  speak  with  Sassacus ;  being  told  that  Sassacus  had  gone  to  Lone 
Island,  they  then  demanded  that  MononoUo  should  appear,  and  they  pretended 
he  was  from  home  also.  However,  they  went  on  shore  and  demanded  the 
murderers  of  Captain  Stone,  and  were  told  tliat  if  they  would  wait  tiiey  would 
send  for  them,  and  that  MononoUo  would  come  immediately.  But  very  wisely, 
the  Pequots,  in  the  mean  time,  "  transported  their  goods,  women  and  children 
to  another  place.^  f  One  of  them  then  told  the  English  that  flIononoUo  would 
not  come.  Then  the  English  began  to  do  what  mischief  they  could  to  them, 
and  a  skirmish  followed,  wherein  one  Indian  was  killed,  and  an  Englishman 
was  wounded."  | 

The  name  of  Mononotto^s  wife  appears  to  have  been  Wincumbone.  She 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  speaking  of  MononoUo,  as  she  was  instrumental  in 
saving  the  life  of  an  Englishman,  as  disinterestedly  as  Pocahontas  saved  that 
of  Captain  Smith,  Some  English  had  gone  to  trade  with  the  Pequots,  and  to 
recover  some  horses  which  they  had  stolen,  or  picked  up  on  their  lands.  Two 
of  the  English  went  on  shore,  and  one  went  into  the  sachem's  wigwam  and 
demanded  the  horses.  The  Indians  within  slyly  absented  themselves,  and 
HHncumbone,  knowing  their  intention,  told  him  to  fly,  for  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  kill  him.  He  barely  escaped  to  the  boat,  being  follow- 
ed by  a  crowd  to  the  shore. 

Cassas^namon  was  a  noted  Pequot  chief,  of  whom  we  have  some  accoimt 
as  early  as  1 659.  In  that  year  a  difficulty  arose  about  the  limits  of  Southerton, 
since  called  Stouington,  in  Connecticut,  and  several  English  were  sent  to  settle 
the  difficulty,  which  was  concerning  the  location  of  Wekapauge.  "For  to 
help  us  (they  say)  to  understand  where  Wekapauge  is,  we  desired  some  Po- 
quatucke  Indians  to  go  with  us."  Cctssassinnamon  was  one  who  assisted. 
They  told  the  English  that  "  Cashatoassd  (the  governor  of  Wekapauge)  did 
charge  them  that  they  should  not  go  any  further  than  the  east  side  of  a  little 
swamp,  near  tlie  east  end  of  the  first  great  pond,  where  they  did  pitch  down  a 
stake,  and  told  us  [the  English]  that  Vashawassd  said  that  that  very  place  was 
Wekapauge ;  said  that  he  said  it  and  not  them  ;  and  if  they  shoula  say  that 
Wekapauge  did  go  any  further,  Cashawcuset  would  be  angry."  Cashawassei 
after  this  had  connrmed  to  him  and  those  under  him,  8000  acres  of  land  in  the 
Pequot  country,  with  the  provision  that  they  continued  subjects  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  should  *'  not  sell  or  alienate  the  said  lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  to  any 
English  man  or  men,  without  the  court's  approbation." 

The  neck  of  land  called  Qiiinicuntait^e  was  claimed  by  both  parties ;  but 
Cassassinnamon  said  that  when  a  whale  was  some  time  before  cast  ashore 
there,  no  one  disputed  Cashatoassd^ s  claim  to  it,  which,  it  is  believed,  settled 
the  question:  Cashawassd  was  known  generally  by  the  name  of  Harmon 
GarreU.§ 

We  next  meet  with  Cassassinncanon  in  Philip's  war,  in  which  he  command- 
ed a  company  of  Pequots,  and  accompanied  Captain  Denison  in  his  successful 
career,  and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canonchd.  \\ 

In  November,  1651,  Cassassinnamon  and  eight  others  executed  a  sort  of  an 
agreement  "with  the  townsmen  of  Pequot,"  afterward  called  JVeto  London, 
What  kind  of  agreement  it  was  we  are  not  told.  His  name  was  subscribed 
Casesymamon.  Among  the  other  names  we  see  Ohhachickiaood,  N^tesomoeigtm 
alias  Daniel,  Cutch6maquin  and  Mahmmoitmbam,  Cassassinnamon,  it  is  said, 
signed  "in  his  own  behalf  and  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  Naniceag  Indians." IT 

*  Relalion.  44.  t  Ibid. 

X  Ibid.    Capiain  Lion  Gardener ^  who  had  some  men  in  this  aBaif;  gives  qiite  a  diflereal 
account.    Sec  life  of  Kutsham'Mjitin,  alias  KuUhamakin. 
6  Sev<*.ral  manuscript  documents.  D  Hubbard, 

\  1  CoU,  Mast,  Hut.  8oc.  z.  101. 
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It  must  be  exceedingly  difficulty  as  all  experioDce  has  shown,  to  cause  any 
people  to  abandon  a  l)elief  or  faith  in  a  matter,  unless  it  be  one  on  which  the 
reasoning  powers  of  the  mind  can  be  brought  to  act.  The  most  ignorant 
people  must  be  convinced,  that  many  effects  which  they  wimess  are  produced 
by  obvious  causes ;  but  tliere  are  so  many  others  for  which  they  cannot  dis- 
cover a  cause,  that  they  hesitate  not  to  deny  any  nahwal  cause  for  them  at 
once.  And  notwithstanding  tliat,  from  day  to  day,  causes  are  developing 
themselves,  and  showing  them,  that  many  results  which  they  had  viewed  as 
proceeding  from  a  super  natural  cause  hitherto,  was  nothing  but  a  natural 
one,  and  which,  when  discovered,  appeared  perfectly  simple,  too,  yet,  for  the 
want  of  the  means  of  investigation,  tliey  would  be  looked  upon  as  miraculous. 
These  facts  have  been  more  tlian  enough,  among  the  scientific  world,  to 
cause  them  to  look  upon  the  most  latent  causes,  with  a  hope  that,  in  due 
time,  they  would  unfold  themselves  also ;  and,  finally,  leave  nothing  for  any  - 
agent  to  perform  but  nature  itself.  When  the  Indian,  therefore,  is  driven  by 
reason,  or  the  light  of  science,  from  his  strong-hold  of  ignorance,  or,  in 
other  words,  superstition,  he  is  extremely  liable  to  fall  into  the  opposite 
extreme,  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made,  because  he  will  unhesitatingly 
My,  what  once  appeared  past  all  discovery  has  been  shown  to  be  most  plain, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  even  probable,  that  others  will  be 
disclosed  of  a  like  character. 

It  so  happens,  that  in  attem{>ting  to  substitute  one  faith  for  another,  in  the 
c'.nds  of  Indians,  that  the  one  proposed  admits  of  no  better  demonstration 
than  the  one  already  possessed  by  them ;  for  their  manner  of  transmitting 
things  to  l)e  remembered,  is  the  most  impressive  and  sacred,  as  will  be  else- 
where observed  in  our  work.  That  any  thing  false  should  be  handed  down 
from  their  aged  matrons  and  sires,  could  not  be  for  a  moment  believed ;  and 
hence,  that  the  stories  of  a  strange  people  should  be  credited,  instead  of  what 
they  hod  heard  from  day  to  day  from  their  youtli  u]),  from  those  who  could 
have  no  possible  motive  to  deceive  tliem,  could  not  l>e  expected ;  and  tliere- 
fbre  no  one  will  wonder  for  a  moment  that  the  gospel  has  met  with  so  few 
believers  among  the  Indians.  All  this,  aside  from  their  dealers  in  mysteries, 
the  powwows,  conjurers  or  priests,  as  they  are  variously  denominated,  who*»e 
office  is  healing  the  sick,  appeasing  the  wrath  of  the  invisible  spirits  by 
charms  and  unintelligible  mummory.  These  characters  took  upon  them- 
selves, also,  the  important  atlair  of  detennining  tlie  happiness  each  was  to 
enjoy  ailer  death ;  assuring  the  brave  and  the  virtuous  that  they  should  go  to 
a  place  of  perpetual  spring,  where  game  in  the  greatest  plenty  abounded,  and 
every  thing  that  the  most  perfect  happiness  required.  Now,  as  a  belief  in 
any  other  religion  promised  no  more,  is  it  strange  that  a  new  one  should  be 
slow  in  gaining  credence? 

Considerations  of  this  nature  inevitably  press  in  upon  us,  and  cause  us  not 
to  wonder,  as  many  have  done,  that,  for  the  first  thirty  years  afler  the  settle- 
ment of  New  England,  so  little  was  effected  by  the  gospel  among  the  Indians. 
The  great  difficulty  of  communicating  with  them  by  interpreters  must  have 
been  slow  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  must  be  considered,  also,  that  a  great  length 
of  time  must  have  been  consumed  before  any  of  these  could  perform  their 
office  with  any  degree  of  accuracy;  the  Indian  language  being  unlike  every 
other,  and  bearing  no  analogy  to  any  known  tongue  whatever ;  and  then,  tlie 
peculiar  custom  of  the  Indians  must  be  considered ;  their  long  delays  before 
they  woidd  answer  to  any  proposition ;  but  more  than  all,  we  have  to  con- 
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aider  the  natural  distrust  that  must  necessarily  arise  in  the  minds  of  every 
people,  at  the  sudden  influx  of  strangers  amoug  them.  When  any  new 
theory  was  presented  to  their  minds,  the  first  questions  that  would  present 
themselves,  would  most  unquestionahly  be.  What  are  the  real  motives  of  this 
new  people  ? — Do  they  really  love  us,  as  tliey  pretend  ? — Do  they  really  love 
one  another  ?  or  do  they  not  live,  many  of  them,  upon  oue  another  ?— Js  not 
this  new  state  of  things,  which  they  desire,  to  enable  them  to  subsist  by  us, 
and*  in  time  to  enslave  us,  or  deprive  us  of  our  possessions  ? — Does  it  not 
appear  that  these  strangers  are  full  of  selfishness,  and,  therefore,  have  every 
motive  which  that  passion  gives  rise  to  for  deceiving  us  ? — Hence,  we  repeat, 
that  it  can  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  Christianity  has  made  so  slow 
progress  amons  the  Indians. 

Notwithstanding  one  of  the  ostensible  objects  of  nearlv  all  the  royal  char- 
ters and  patents  issued  for  British  North  America  was  the  Christianizing  of 
the  Indians,  few  could  be  found  equal  to  the  task  on  arriving  here ;  where 
wants  of  every  kind  required  neai'ly  all  their  labors,  few  could  be  found 
willing  to  forego  every  comfort  to  engage  in  a  work  which  presented  so 
many  difficulties.  Adventurers  were  those,  generally,  who  emigrated  with  a 
view  to  bettering  their  own  condition,  instead  of  that  of  others. 

At  length  Mr.  John  Eliot^  seeing  that  little  or  nothing  could  be  effected 
through  uie  medium  of  his  own  language,  resolved  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  Indian,  and  then  to  devote  himself  to  their  service.  Accordingly  he 
hired  *  an  old  f  Indian,  named  Job  JVesutaru,  |  to  live  in  his  family,  and  to  teach 
him  his  language.  Wlieu  he  had  accomplished  this  arduous  task,  which  he 
did  in  "a  lew  months,''§  he  set  out  upon  his  first  attempt;  having  given 
notice  to  some  Indians  at  M>nantumy\\  since  Newlon,ir  of  his  intention.  With 
three  others  he  met  the  Indians  for  tlie  first  time,  28  October,  1646.  Waaur 
bon,**  whose  name  signified  wind,\\  **a  wise  and  grave  man,  though  no 
Sachem,  with  ^ve  or  six  Indians  met  them  at  some  distance  from  tlieir  wig- 
wams, and  bidding  them  welcome,  conducted  them  into  u  large  apartment^ 
where  a  great  number  of  tlie  natives  were  gathered  together,  to  hear  this  new 
doctrine.**  tt  Af^er  prayers,  and  an  explanation  of  the  ten  commandments,  Mr, 
Eliot  informed  them  ^  of  the  dreadful  curse  of  God  that  would  fall  upon  aH 
those  that  brake  them :  He  then  told  them  who  Jestts  Christ  was,  where  he 
was  now  gone,  and  how  he  would  one  day  come  again  to  judge  the  world  in 
flaming  fire." 

Afler  about  an  hour  spent  in  this  manner,  the  Indians  had  lil>erty  to  ask 
any  questions  in  relation  to  what  had  been  said.  Whereupon  one  stood  up 
and  asked.  How  he  could  know  Jesus  Christ  ? — Another,  Whether  Englishmen 
were  ever  so  ignorant  of  him  ah  the  Indians  ? — A  third,  ffhether  Jesus  Christ 
eould  understand  prayers  in  Indian^ — Another,  How  there  could  be  an  image  of 
Crodf  since  it  was  forbidden  in  the  second  commandment  ? — Another,  Whether, 
according  to  the  second  commandment,  the  child  must  suffvr,  though  he  be  good, 
for  the  sins  of  its  parents  ? — And  lastly,  How  all  the  world  became  full  of  people, 
xf  they  were  all  once  droumed  in  the  food  f 

The  second  meeting  was  upon  11  November,  following.  Mr.  Eliot  met  the 
Indians  again,  and  aner  catechising  the  children,  and  preaching  an  hour  to 
the  congregation,  heard  and  answered,  among  others,  the  following  ques- 
lions. — Hoto  the  English  came  to  differ  so  much  from  the  Indians  in  their  knovd- 
edge  of  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  since  they  had  all  at  first  but  one  Father  ? — ^An- 
otner  desired  to  know.  How  it  came  to  pass  thai  sea-water  was  salt  and  rioer 
water  fresh  ? — And  another.  Thai  if  the  water  was  higher  than  the  earth,  how  U 
happened  thai  U  did  not  overflow  it  ? 

The  third  meeting  took  place  soon  after,  namely,  on  26  of  the  same  month, 

•  Need,  Hist.  N.  Enfif.  i.  222.  f  N.  En«:.  Biogr.  Dictionary,  art.  Eliot. 

t  Sec  p.  61  of  Ibis  book,  ante.  ^  Neal,  Hisl.  N.  Eng.  i.  123. 

H  "  Near  Watertown  mill,  upon  the  south  side  of  Charles  River,  about  four  or  five  miles 
from  his  own  house,  [in  Roxbury,]  where  lived  at  that  lime  Waban,  one  of  their  prineipd 
men,  and  some  Indians  with  bim.'^     Gookin,  IWisi.  Col.)  168. 

IT  Nonantum,  or  Noonatomen,  signified  a  place  of  rejoicing ^  or  refoicing.    Nealf  i.  S16. 

**  Wauban,  Magnolia,  iii.  196.  ft  Ibid. 

U  Day-breaking  of  the  Gospel  in  N.  Eng.,  in  Neal,  i.  223. 
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but  WBB  Dot  SO  well  attended.  The  powwows  and  sachems  had  dissuaded 
some,  and  by  threats  deterred  others  from  meeting  upon  such  occasiona 
Still  there  were  considerable  numbers  that  got  attached  to  Mr.  Eliot,  and  in  a 
few  days  after,  WampaSj  ^b.  wise  and  sage  Indian,"  and  two  others,  with  some 
of  his  children,  came  to  the  English.  He  desired  that  these  might  be  edu- 
cated in  the  Christian  iUith.  At  the  next  meeting  all  the  Indians  present 
**  offered  their  children  to  be  catechised  and  instructed  by  tlie  Englisn,  who 
upon  this  motion  resolved  to  set  up  a  school  amone  them.'' 

Mr.  ELiot,  notwithstanding  his  zeal,  seems  weU  to  have  understood,  tliat 
something  beside  preaching  was  necessary  to  reform  the  lives  of  the  Indians ; 
and  that  was,  their  civilization  by  education.  It  is  said  that  one  of  his  noted 
sayings  was,  T%«  Indians  must  be  civilized  cts  wdl  as,  if  not  in  order  to  their 
ieing,  Christianized,*  Therefore,  the  request  of  the  Indians  at  Nonantum 
was  not  carried  into  effect  until  a  place  could  be  fixed  upon  where  a  regular 
settlement  should  be  made,  and  the  catechumens  had  shown  their  zeal  for 
the  cause  by  assembling  themselves  there,  and  conforming  to  the  English 
mode  of  living.  In  the  end  this  was  agreed  upon,  and  Natick  was  fixed  as 
the  place  for  a  town,  and  the  following  short  code  of  laws  was  set  up  and 
agreed  to : — L  If  any  man  be  idle  a  week,  or  at  most  a  fortnight,  he  shall  pay 
five  shillings. — IL  If  any  unmarried  man  shall  lie  with  a  young  woman 
unmarried,  he  shaU  pay  twenty  shillings. — III.  If  any  man  shall  beat  his  wife, 
bis  hands  shall  be  tied  behind  him,  and  he  shall  be  carried  to  the  place  of 
justice  to  be  severely  punished. — IV.  Every  young  man,  if  not  another's 
servant,  and  if  unmarried,  shall  be  compelled  to  set  up  a  wigwam,  and  plant 
lor  hunself,  and  not  shifl  up  and  down  in  otlier  wigwams. — V.  If  any  woman 
shall  not  have  her  hair  tied  up,  but  hang  loose,  or  be  cut  as  men's  hair,  she 
shall  pay  five  shillings. — VI.  If  any  woman  shall  go  with  naked  breasts,  she 
shall  pay  two  shillings. — VIL  All  men  that  wear  lon^  locks  shall  pay  five 
riiillin^ — Vin.  If  any  shall  kill  their  lice  between  their  teeth,  they  shall  pay 
five  shillings. 

In  January  following  another  company  of  praying  Indians  was  established 
at  Concord ;  and  there  were  soon  severd  other  places  where  meetings  were 
held  throughout  the  country,  from  Cape  Cod  to  Narraganset.f  Of  these,  Mr. 
EUoi  visit(3  as  many  and  as  oflen  as  he  was  able.  From  the  following  pas- 
sage in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mr.  fVinMow  of  Plimouth,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  hardships  he  underwent  in  his  pious  labors.  He  says,  ^  I 
have  not  been  dry  night  nor  day,  from  the  third  day  of  the  week  unto  the 
sixth,  but  so  travelled,  and  nt  night  jmll  off  my  boots,  wring  my  stockings, 
and  on  with  them  again,  and  so  continue.     But  God  steps  in  and  helps." | 

The  chiefs  and  powwows  would  not  have  suffered  even  so  much  ground 
to  have  been  gained  by  the  gos|>el,  but  for  the  awe  they  were  in  of  the  Eng- 
fiah  power.  "Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,"  says  the  very  good  historian, 
Mr.  A'eo/,  "  for  if  it  be  very  difficult  to  civilize  barbarous  nations,  'tis  much 
more  so  to  make  tlicm  Christians :  All  men  have  naturally  a  veneration  for 
the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  luid  the  prejudices  of  education  §  are  insupera- 
ble witliout  the  extraordinary  grace  of  God." 

"  The  Monhcgin  Indians  were  so  jealous  of  the  general  court's  obliginff 
them  to  pray  to  God,  that  Uncos,  their  sachem,  went  to  the  court  at  Hartford 
to  protest  against  it  Cutshamoquin,  another  sachem,  came  to  the  Indian 
lecture,  and  openly  protested  against  their  building  a  town,  telling  the  Eng- 
lish, that  all  tlie  sachems  in  the  country  were  against  iL  He  was  so  honest 
as  to  tell  Mr.  Eliot  the  reason  of  it ;  for  (says  he)  the  Indians  that  pray  to  God 
do  not  pay  me  tribute,  as  formerly  they  did  ;  which  was  in  part  true,  for 
whereas  before  the  sachem  was  absolute  master  of  his  subjects ;  their  lives 
and  fortunes  being  at  his  disposal ;  they  gave  him  now  no  more  than  they 
thought  reasonable ;  but  to  wipe  off  the  reproach  that  CiUshamoauin  had  laid 
upon  them,  those  few  praying  Indians  present,  told  Mr.  Eliot  wtiat  they  had 


*  Hutchinson,  Hist.  Mass.  i.  163.  f  Neal,  i.  226—230.  t  Magnalia,  iii.  196. 

^  This  word,  when  applied  to  the  education  of  the  Indians  among  themselves,  is  to  be  un- 
derstood in  an  opposite  sense  from  its  common  acceptation :  thus,  to  instruct  in  miperslitioas 
tod  idolatry,  is  woat  is  not  meant  by  education  among  us. 

10  ♦ 
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done  for  their  sachem  the  two  last  ^ears,  leaving  him  to  judffe  whether  their 
prince  had  any  reason  to  complam."  They  said  they  had  given  him  26 
Dushels  of  com  at  one  time,  and  six  at  another ;  that,  in  hunting  for  him  two 
days,  they  had  killed  him  15  deers ;  broke  up  for  him  two  acres  of  land : 
made  him  a  great  wigwam ;  "  made  him  20  rods  of  fence  with  a  ditch  and 
two  rails  about  it ; "  paid  a  debt  for  him  of  £3, 10s.  ^  One  of  them  ^ve  him 
a  skin  of  beaver  of  two  pounds,  besides  many  days  works  in  plantmg  com 
altogether ;  yea,  they  said  they  would  willingly  do  more  if  he  would  govem 
them  justly  by  the  word  of  God.  But  the  sachem  swelling  with  indignation, 
at  this  unmannerly  discourse  of  his  vassals,  turned  his  back  upon  the  com- 
pany and  went  away  in  the  greatest  rage  imaginable ;  though  upon  better 
consideration,  himself  turned  Christian  not  long  after." 

Mr.  Experience  Mayheto  met  with  similar  occurrences  many  years  after. 
Upon  a  visit  to  the  Narragansets,  he  sent  for  Mnigret,  the  sachem,  and 
desired  of  him  leave  to  preach  to  his  people ;  but  the  sachem  told  him  to  go 
and  make  the  English  good  first ;  and  observed,  further,  that  some  of  the 
English  kept  Saturday,  others  Sunday,  and  others  no  day  at  all  for  worship ; 
so  that  if  bis  people  should  have  a  mind  to  turn  Christians,  they  could  not 
tell  what  religion  to  be  of.  J^nigret  further  added,  that  Mr.  Mayhew  might 
try  his  skill  first  with  the  Pequots  and  Moheffans,  and  'if  they  submitted  to  the 
Christian  religion,  possibly  he  and  his  people  might,  but  they  would  not  be 
the  first* 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Eliot  had  translated  the  whole  Bible  into  Indian,  f 
also  Baxter's  Call,  Mr.  ShephertPs  Sincere  Convert,  and  his  Sound  Be- 
UEVER^  I  besides  some  other  performances,  as  a  Grammar,  Psalter,  Primens, 
Catechisms,  the  Practice  or  Piety,  &c.  § 

It  is  amusing  to  hear  what  our  old  valued  fHend,  Dr.  C  Malhery  says  of 
EKofs  Bible.  **  This  Bible,"  he  says,  ^  was  printed  here  at  our  Cambridge ; 
and  it  is  the  only  Bible  that  ever  was  print^  in  all  America,  from  the  very 
foundation  of  the  world."  ||  The  same  author  observes,  that  **  the  whoto 
translation  was  writ  with  but  one  pen,  which  pen  had  it  not  been  lost,  would 
have  certainly  deserved  a  richer  case  than  was  bestowed  upon  that  pen,  with 
which  Holland^  writ  his  translation  of  Plutarck** 

It  was  lone  since  inquired,  ^  What  benefit  has  all  this  toil  and  auSkiing 

g reduced  ?— 3s  there  a  vestige  of  it  remaining  ? — ^Were  the  Indians  in  reality 
ottered  by  the  great  efforts  of  their  friends?"  "Mr.  Eliot^  says  Dr.  Dov^ 
Uus,  **  with  immense  labor  translated  and  printed  our  Bible  hito  Indian.  It 
was  done  with  a  good,  pious  design,  but  it  must  be  reconed  among  the  Otio^ 
90rum  hominum  negoHa :  It  was  done  in  the  Natick  [Nipmuk]  language.  Of 
the  Naticks,  at  present,  there  are  not  20  families  subsisting,  and  scarce  any 
of  these  can  read. — Cut  honi ! "  ** 

By  the  accounts  left  us,  it  will  be  ])erceived,  that  for  many  years  after  the 
exertions  of  Eliot^  Gookin,  Mayhew  and  others,  had  been  put  in  operation, 
diere  was  no  inconsiderable  progress  made  in  the  great  undertaking  of 
Christianizing  the  Indians.  Natick,  the  oldest  praying  town,  contained,  in 
1674,  29  families,  in  which  perhaps  were  about  145  persons.  The  name 
MUick  signified  a  place  of  hdls,  Wahan  was  the  chief  man  here,  **  who,** 
■ays  Mr.  Goohin^  **  is  now  about  70  years  of  age.  He  is  a  person  of  great 
pmdence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  any  Indian  that  excels  him." 

Pakemitt,  or  Punkapaog,  ("  which  takes  its  name  from  a  spring,  that  riseth 
out  of  red  earth,")  is  the  next  town  in  order,  and  contained  12  families,  or 

*  NeaVt  N.  England,  i.  257.  f  See  book  ii.  chap.  iii.  p.  iSt,  ante.   « . 

X  Moore's  Life  Eliot,  lAA.  ^  Magnolia,  b.  iii.  197.  |  Ibid. 

\  Philemon  Holland  was  called  the  translator-general  of  his  age ;  he  wrote  several  of  Us 
tmislatioDS  with  one  pen,  upon  which  he  made  the  following  verses : 

With  one  sole  pen  I  writ  this  book^ 

Made  of  a  gtey  goose  quill ; 
A  pen  it  was,  when  I  it  took, 
And  a  pen  I  leave  it  still. 

Fuller's  Worthies  of  England. 
••  Douglast,  Hist.  America,  i.  ITS,  noU.    See  also  Halkei,  Hist.  Notes,  248,  &c    Det^ 
U$9  wrote  aboat  1746. 
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about  60  persons.  It  was  14  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  is  now  included  in 
Stougbton.  The  Indians  here  removed  from  the  Neponset  Hassanamesit 
is  the  third  town,  and  is  now  included  in  Graflon,  and  contained,  like  the 
second,  60  souls.  Okommakamesit,  now  in  Marlborough,  contained  about 
50  people,  and  was  the  fourth  town.  Wamesit,  since  mcluded  in  Tewks- 
bury,  the  fifth  town,  was  upon  a  neck  of  land  in  Merrimack  River,  and 
contained  about  75  souls,  of  five  to  a  family.  Nashobah,  now  Littleton,  was 
the  sixth,  and  contained  but  about  50  inhabitants.  Magunkaquog,  now  Hop- 
kinton,  signified  a  place  of  great  trees.  Here  were  about  55  persons,  and 
this  was  the  seventh  town. 

There  were,  besides  these,  seven  other  towns,  which  were  called  the  new 
praying  towns.  These  were  among  the  Nipmuks.  The  first  was  Manchage, 
since  Oxford,  and  contained  about  60  inhabitants.  The  second  was  about 
six  miles  from  the  first,  and  its  name  was  Ghabanakongkomun,  since  Dudley, 
and  contained  about  45  persons.  The  third  was  Maanexit,  in  the  north-east 
jmit  of  Woodstock,  and  contained  about  100  souls.  The  fourth  was  Quan- 
tiaset,  also  in  Woodstock,  and  containing  100  persons  likewise.  Wabquissit, 
the  fifth  town,  also  in  Woodstock,  (but  now  mcluded  in  Connecticut,)  con- 
tained 150  souls.  Pakachoog,  a  sixth  town,  partly  in  Worcester  and  partly 
in  Ward,  also  contained  100  people.  Wesliakim,  or  Nashaway,  a  seventh, 
contained  about  75  persons.  Waeuntug  was  also  a  praying  town,  included 
now  by  Uxbridge ;  but  the  number  of  people  there  is  not  set  down  by  Mr. 
Gookm^  our  chief  authority. 

Hence  it  seems  there  were  now  supposed  to  be  about  1150  praying  Indians 
in  the  places  enumerated  above.  There  is,  however,  not  the  least  probability, 
that  even  one  fourth  of  these  were  ever  sincere  believers  in  Christianity. 
Tbia  calculation,  or  rather  supposition,  was  made  the  year  before  Philip^s 
war  began;  and  how  many  do  we  find  who  adhered  to  their  profession 
through  tliat  war  ?  That  event  not  only  shook  the  faith  of  the  common  sort, 
but  many  that  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  praying  towns,  the  Indian  minis- 
ters themselves,  were  found  in  arms  against  their  white  Christian  neighbors. 

At  the  close  of  Philip's  war,  in  1677,  Mr.  Gootdn  enumerates  "seven 
places  where  they  met  to  worship  God  and  keep  the  sabbath,  viz.  at 
Nonatum,  at  Pakemit,  or  Punkapog;  at  Cowate,  alias  the  Fall  of  Charles 
Hirer,  at  Natik  and  Medfield,  at  Concord,  at  Namekeake,  near  Chelmsford.^ 
There  were,  at  each  of  these  places,  he  says,  ^  a  teacher,  and  schools  for  the 
youth.''  But,  notwithstanding  they  had  occupied  seven  towns  in  the  spring 
of  1676,  on  their  return  from  imprisonment  u[)on  the  bleak  islands  in  Boston 
harbor,  they  were  too  feeble  long  to  maintain  so  many.  The  appearance  of 
some  straggling  Mohawks  greatly  alarmed  these  Indians,  and  they  were  glad 
to  come  within  the  protection  of  the  English ;  and  so  the  remote  towns  soon 
became  abandoned. 

We  have  seen  that  1150  praying  Indians  were  claimed  before  the  war,  in 
the  end  of  the  year  1674,  but  not  half  this  number  could  be  found  when  it 
was  proclaimed  that  all  such  must  come  out  of  their  towns,  and  go  by 
themselves  to  a  place  of  safety.  Mr.  Gookin  says,  at  one  time  there  were 
about  500  upon  the  islands ;  but  when  some  had  been  employed  in  the  army, 
and  other  ways,  (generally  such  as  were  indifierent  to  religion,)  there  were 
but  about  300  remaining.  Six  years  after  that  disastrous  war,  Mr.  Eliot 
could  claim  but  four  towns!  viz.  "Natick,  Punkapaog,  Wamesit,  and 
Chachau  bu  nkkako  wok." 

Before  we  pass  to  notice  other  towns  in  Plimouth  colony,  we  will  give  an 
account  of  some  of  the  most  noted  of  the  praying  Indians. 

ffauban  we  have  several  times  introduced,  and  will  now  close  our  account 
of  him.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  of  Concord ;  but,  at  the 
time  Mr.  Eliot  began  his  labors,  he  resided  at  Nonantum,  since  Newton. 
At  Natik,  or  Natick,  he  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  officers  until  his 
death. 

When  a  kind  of  civil  community  was  established  at  Natik,  JVavban  waa 
made  a  ruler  of  fifty,  and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  follow- 
ing is  said  to  be  a  copy  of  a  warrant  which  he  issued  against  some  of  tne 
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iraiidgressors.  "^  YoUyWm  big  constable,  quick  you  cakh  um  Jeremiah  Offscow 
throng  you  hold  um,  soft  you  bring  urn,  afore  me,  Wabaj},jualice  peace,^  * 

A  young  justice  asked  fVauban  what  he  would  do  when  Indians  got  drunk 
and  quarrelled  ;  he  replied,  "  Tie  um  all  up,  and  uhip  um  plainHff,  and  whip 
vmfendant,  and  whip  um  witness,^ 

We  have  not  learned  the  precise  time  of  Wavban^s  death,  f  but  he  was 
certainly  alive  in  the  end  of  the  year  1676,  and,  we  think,  in  1677.  For  he 
was  among  those  sent  to  Deer  Island,  30  October,  1675,  and  was  among  the 
flick  that  returned  in  May,  1676 ;  and  it  is  particularly  mentioned  that  he  was 
one  that  recovered. 

Piambouhou  I  was  the  next  man  to  JVavban,  and  the  next  after  him  that 
received  the  gospel.  At  the  second  meeting  at  Nonantum,  he  brought  a 
great  many  of  his  people.  At  Natik  he  was  made  ruler  of  ten.  When 
the  church  at  Hassanamesit  was  gathered,  he  was  called  to  be  a  ruler  in  it 
When  that  town  was  broken  up  in  Philips  war,  he  returned  again  to  Natik, 
where  he  died.  He  was  one  of  those  also  confined  to  Deer  Island ;  hence, 
he  lived  until  afier  the  war.  The  ruling  elder  of  Hassanamesit,  called  by 
some  Piambow,  was  the  same  person. 

John  Speen  was  another  teacner,  contemporary  with  Piambo,  and,  like  him, 
was  a  "  grave  and  pious  man."  In  1661,  Timothy  D wight,  of  Dedham,  sued 
John  Speen  and  his  brother,  Thomas,  for  the  recovery  of  a  debt  of  sixty 
pounds,  and  Mr.  Eliot  bailed  them.  This  he  probably  did  with  safety,  as 
John  Speen  and  **  his  kindred "  owned  nearly  all  the  Natik  lands,  when  the 
Christian  commonwealth  was  established  there.  This  valuable  possession 
he  gave  up  freely,  to  be  used  in  common,  in  1650.  Notwithstaiidine  **he 
was  among  the  first  that  prayed  to  God  "  at  Nonantum,  and  "  was  a  diligent 
reader,**  yet  he  died  a  drunkard ;  having  been  some  time  before  discarded 
fit>m  the  church  at  Natik. 

Pennahannit,  called  Captain  Josiah,  was  "  Marshal  General  **  over  all  the 
pi'aying  towns.  He  used  to  attend  the  courts  at  Natik;  but  his  residence 
was  at  Nashobah. 

TukapexmUin  vras  teacher  at  Hassanamesit,  and  his  brother,  Anaweakiny 
ruler.  He  was,  according  to  Major  Gookin,  ^  a  pious  and  able  man,  and  apt 
to  teach."  He  sufiered  exceedingly  in  Philip's  war;  himself  and  his 
congregation,  together  with  those  of  the  two  praying  towns,  **  Maffunkog 
and  Chobonekonhonom,"  having  been  enticed  away  by  Philip's  followers. 
His  fiither,  JSTaoas,  was  deacon  of  his  church,  and  among  the  number. 
They,  however,  tried  to  make  their  escape  to  the  English  soon  after,  agree- 
ably to  a  plan  concerted  with  Job  Kattenanit,  when  he  was  among  Philip^s 
giople  as  a  spy ;  but,  as  it  happened,  in  the  attempt,  they  fell  in  witl)  an 
nglish  scout,  under  Captain  Gibhs,  who  treated  them  as  prisoners,  and  with 
not  a  little  barbarity ;  robbing  them  of  every  thing  they  had,  even  the  minis- 
ter of  a  pewter  cup  wliich  he  used  at  sacraments.  At  Marlborough,  though 
under  the  protection  of  officers,  they  were  so  insulted  and  abused,  **  espe* 
cially  by  women,"  that  TukapexoUlirVs  wife,  from  fear  of  being  murdered, 
escaped  into  the  woods,  leaving  a  sucking  child  to  be  taken  care  of  by  its 
fiither.  With  her  went  also  her  son,  12  years  old,  and  two  others.  The 
others,  JSTaoas  and  TukapewUlin,  with  six  or  ^oven  children,  were,  soon 
after,  sent  to  Deer  Island.    JS/aoas  was,  at  this  time,  about  80  years  old. 

Oonamog  was  ruler  at  Marlborough,  and  a  sachem,  who  died  in  the 
summer  of  1674.  His  dearth  "was  a  great  blow  to  the  place.  He  was  a 
pious  and  discreet  man,  and  the  very  soul,  as  it  were,  of  the  place,"  The 
troubles  of  the  war  fell  very  heavily  upon  his  family.  A  bam  containinj^ 
corn  and  hay  was  burnt  at  Chelmsford,  by  some  of  the  war  party,  as  it 
proved  afterwards ;  but  some  of  the  violent  English  of  that  place  determined 
to  make  the  Wamcsits  sufter  for  it    AccorcBngly,  about  14  men  armed 

*  Allen^t  Biog.  Diet.  art.  Wabazt. 

t  Dr.  Homer,  Hist.  Newton,  says  he  died  in  1674,  but  gives  no  authority.    We  have  cited 
several  authorities,  showing  that  he  was  alive  a  year  later,  (see  b.  iii.  pp.  10  and  79.) 
%  Piam  Boahan, 
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tbemsehree^  and«  under  a  pretence  of  scouting,  went  to  the  wigwams  of  the 
Wamesits,  and  ordered  them  to  come  out.  They  obeyed  without  hesitation, 
beinff  chiefly  helpless  women  and  children,  and  not  conceiving  any  harm 
could  be  intended  them ;  but  they  were  no  sooner  out  than  fired  upon,  when 
five  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  Whether  the  -courage  of  the  6rave  Eng- 
lish now  fiiilcd  them,  or  whether  they  were  satisfied  with  what  blood  was 
already  shed,  is  not  clear ;  but  they  did  no  more  at  this  time.  The  one  slain 
was  a  little  son  of  Tahatooner ;  and  Oonamog'a  widow  was  severely  wounded, 
whose  name  was  Sarahy  "a  woman  of  go^  report  for  religion.^  She  was 
daughter  of  Sagamore-John,  who  lived  and  died  at  the  same  place,  before  the 
war,  **  a  great  friend  to  the  English."  Sarah  had  had  two  husbands :  Uic  first 
was  Oonamogf  the  second  Tahatoontr,  who  was  son  of  TahaUawan,  sachem  of 
Musketaquid.    This  aflair  took  place  on  the  15  November,  1675. 

A/umphoto  was  ruler  of  the  praying  Indians  at  Wamesit,  and  Samuet,  his  son, 
was  teacher,  **a  yomig  man  of  good  parts,"  says  Mr.  Gookin,  **and  can  i^ak, 
read  and  write  English  and  Indian  competently ; "  beinff  one  of  tliose  taught  at 
the  expense  of  the  corporation.  Mimphow  experienced  wretched  trials  in  the 
time  of  the  war;  he  with  his  people  havin^^  fled  away  from  their  homes 
immediatelv  afler  the  horrid  }>arDanty  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  fearing 
to  be  murdered  if  they  should  continue  there.  However,  after  wandering  a 
while  up  and  down  in  tlie  woods,  in  the  dismal  month  of  December,  they 
returned  to  Wamesit,  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  hoped  the  carriage  of  their 
neighbors  would  be  such  that  they  might  continue  there.  It  did  not  turn  out 
•0,  for  in  February  they  aeaiii  quitted  their  habitations,  and  went  off  towards 
Canada.  Six  or  seven  old  persons  remained  behind,  who  were  hindered  from 
coing  by  infirmity.  These  poor  blind  and  lame  Indians  were  all  burnt  to 
death  in  their  wigwams.  This  act,  had  it  occurred  by  accident,  would  have 
called  forth  the  deepest  pity  from  the  breast  of  every  human  creature  to  whose 
knowledge  it  should  come.  But  horror,  anguish  and  indignation  take  the 
place  of  pity,  at  being  told  that  the  flames  which  consumed  them  were  lighted 
oy  the  savage  hands  of  white  men ! !  It  was  so — and  whites  are  only  left  to 
lemember  in  sorrow  this  act  of  those  of  their  own  color !    But  to  return — 

Daring  the  wanderings  of  ^sPumphow  and  his  friends,  famine  and  sickness 
destroyed  many  of  them.  Himself  and  Mistic  Georgtj  or  Gtorgt  MiattCy  a 
ceacher,  were  immbered  with  the  dead.  The  others,  having  joinea  fVatmakmr 
ed  to  avoid  fidling  in  with  war  parties  on  both  sides,  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
surrendered  themselves  to  the  English,  at  Dover,  in  August,  1676.  New 
troubles  now  came  upon  thenu  Some  English  captives  testified  that  some  of 
them  had  been  in  arms  against  them,  and  such  were  either  sold  into  slavery, 
or  executed  at  Boston.  Several  shared  the  latter  fate.  ATumphoto'a  son  Samud 
barely  escaped,  and  another  son,  named  Jonathan  George,  was  pardoned ;  also 
l^fmon  Betokanu 

^Aimphow  was  in  some  public  business  as  early  as  1656.  On  8  June  that 
year,  he,  John  Lint  and  George  Misixc,  were,  upon  the  part  of  the  **  Indian 
court,"  employed  to  run  the  Tine  from  Cliehnsford  to  Wamesit*  And  JQ 
Tears  afler  he  accompanied  Captain  Jonathmi  Danforth  of  Billerica  in  renew- 
ing the  bounds  of  Brenlon's  Farm,  now  Litchfield,  N.  II.  f 

ffannalancet,  whose  history  will  l)e  found  spoken  upon  at  large  in  our  next 
book,  countenanced  religion,  and  it  was  at  his  wigwam  that  Mr.  Eliot  and  Mr. 
Gookin  held  a  meeting  on  the  5  May,  1674.  His  liouse  was  near  Pawtucket 
Falls,  on  the  Merri/iiack.  "He  is,"  said  Major  Gookin,  "a  sober  and  grave 
person,  and  of  years,  between  50  and  60." 

John  Ahatmoance  was  ruler  of  Nashobah,  a  pious  man,  who  died  previous  to 
1674.  Afler  his  decease,  Pennahannit  was  chief.  John  Thomas  was  their 
teacher.  **  His  father  was  murdered  by  the  Maquas  in  a  secret  manner,  as  he 
was  fishing  for  eels  at  his  wear,  some  years  since,  during  tlie  war"  with  them. 

JVaitasacompanum,  called  also  Captain  Tom,  is  thus  8i)okcn  of  by  Mr.  Gookin, 
who  was  with  him  nt  Pakachoog,  17  September,  1674.  "  My  chief  assistant 
was  fVattasacompanum,  ruler  of  tlie  Nipmuk  Indians,  a  ffrave  and  pious  man^ 
of  the  chief  sacnem's  blood  of  the  Nipmuk  country.    He  resides  at  Hassana- 

*  AUen'$  Hist.  Chelmsford.  f  MS.  letter  of  Jolin  Farmer,  Eiq. 
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mesit ;  but  by  former  appoiDtment,  calleth  here,  together  with  some  others." 
Captain  Tom  was  among  TvkaptwiUin^s  company,  that  went  off  with  tlie 
enemy,  as  in  speaking  of  him  we  nave  made  mention.  In  that  company  there 
were  about  200,  men,  women  and  children.  The  enemy,  beinff  about  900 
strong,  obliged  the  praying  Indians  to  go  off  with,  or  be  killed  by  them.  There 
were,  however,  many  who  doubtless  preferred  their  company  to  that  of  their 
friends  on  Deer  Island.  This  was  about  the  beginning  of  December,  1675. 
Captain  Tom  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  En^ish,  and,  being  tried 
and  condemned  as  a  rebel,  was,  on  26  June,  1676,  executed  at  Boston ;  much 
to  the  grief  of  such  excellent  men  as  Gookin  and  Miot. 

Although  something  had  been  done  towards  Christianizing  the  Indians  in 
Plimouth  colony,  about  a  year  before  Mr.  Eliofs  first  visit  to  Nonantum,  yet 
for  some  years  after,  Massachusetts  was  considerably  in  advance  in  this  respecL 
8ome  of  the  principal  congregations  or  praying  towns  follow  : — 

At  Mccshawn,  since  Proviucetown  or  Truro,  and  Punonakanit,  since  Bil- 
lingsgate, were  72  persons ;  at  Potanumaquut,  or  Nauset,  in  Eastham,  44  ;  at 
Mouamoyik,  since  Chatham,  71 ;  at  Sawkattukett,  in  Harwich ;  Nobsqassit,  m 
Yarmouth ;  at  Matakees,  in  Barnstable  and  Yarmouth ;  and  Weequakut,  in 
Barnstable,  122 ;  at  Satuit,  Pawf)oesit,  Coatuit,  in  Barnstable,  Mashpee,  Wako- 
auet,  near  Masbpec,  95 ;  at  Codtanmut,  in  Mashpee,  Ashimuit,  on  the  west 
Ime  of  Mashpee,  Weesquobs,  in  Sandwich,  22 ;  Pispogutt,  Wawaybutat,  in 
Wai*eham,  Sokones,  in  Fahnoutli,  36.  In  all  these  places  were  462  souls ;  142 
of  whom  could  read,  and  72  write  Indian,  and  9  could  read  English.  This 
account  was  furnished  Major  Gookin  in  1674,  by  the  Rev.  Bichard  Bourne  of 
Sandwich.  Philip's  war  broke  up  many  of  these  communities,  but  the  work 
continued  longafier  it  dwindled  to  almost  nothing  in  Massachusetts.  In  1685 
there  were  14§9  considered  as  Christian  Indians  in  Plimouth  colony. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mayheto  Jr.  settled  in  Martha's  Vineyard,  called  by  the  Indians 
^ope,  in  1642.  lie  was  accompanied  by  a  few  English  families,  who  made 
him  their  minister ;  but  not  being  satisfied  with  so  limited  usefulness,  he  learn- 
ed the  Indian  language,  and  began  to  preach  to  them.    His  first  convert  was 

Hiacoomes,  in  1643,  a  man  of  small  repute  amone  his  own  people,  whose 
residence  was  at  Great  Harbor,  n^ar  where  the  English  first  settled.  He  was 
regularly  ordained  22  August,  1670,  but  he  began  to  preach  in  1646.  John 
Tokiiiosh  was  at  the  same  time  ordained  teacher.  His  residence  was  at  Num- 
pang,  on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  He  died  22  January,  l(i84,  and  Hiacoomes 
preached  his  funeral  sermon.  For  some  years  before  his  death  Hiacoomes  was 
unable  to  preach.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  about  80  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  about  1690. 

Pahkehpunnassoo,  sachem  of  Chappequiddik,  was  a  great  opposer  of  the 
gospel,  and  at  one  time  beat  Hiacoomes  for  professing  a  belief  of  it  Not  long 
after,  as  himself  and  another  were  at  work  upon  a  chimney  of  their  cabin,  they 
were  both  knocked  down  by  lightning,  and  tne  latter  killed.  Pahkehpunnassoo 
fell  partly  in  the  fire,  and  but  for  his  friends  would  have  perished.  Whether 
this  escape  awakened  him,  is  not  mentioned;  but  he  soon  after  became  a 
Christian,  and  Mr.  Mayhew  aptly  observes  that  "  at  last  he  was  a  brand  plucked 
out  of  the  Jire,^ 

Miohqsoo,  or  Myoxeo,  was  another  noted  Indian  of  Nope.  He  was  a  convert 
of  Hiacoomes,  whom  he  had  sent  for  to  inquire  of  him  about  his  God.  He 
asked  Hiacoomes  how  many  gods  he  had,  and  on  being  told  but  ONE,  imme- 
diately reckoned  up  37  of  his,  and  desired  to  know  whether  he  should  throw 
them  all  away  for  one.  On  being  told  by  Hiacoomes  that  he  had  thrown  away  all 
those  and  many  more,  and  was  better  oflf  by  so  doing,  Miohqsoo  said,  he  would 
forthwith  throw  away  his,  which  he  did,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
of  tlie  Indian  converts.  One  of  his  children,  a  son,  sailed  for  England  in 
1657,  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mayheto  Jr.,  in  a  ship  commanded  bv  Captam  James 
Garrett,  and  was  never  heard  of  after.  The  time  of  the  death  of  Miohqsoo  is 
unknown,  but  he  lived  to  a  great  age. 

Among  the  Mohegans  and  Narragansets  nothing  of  any  account  was  effect- 
ed, in  the  way  of  Christianizing  them,  for  a  long  time.  The  chief  sachems  of 
liiose  nations  were  determined  and  fixed  agahist  it,  and  though  it  was  from 
time  to  time  urged  upon  them,  yet  very  little  was  ever  done. 
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Sampson  Occum,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  a  sermon  *  of  bis,  Occoniy  was  a 
Mohegan,  of  the  family  of  Benoni  Occximy  who  resided  near  New  London,  in 
Connecticut  He  was  the  first  of  that  tribe  who  was  conspicuous  in  religion, 
if  not  the  only  one.  He  was  bom  in  1723,  and  booming  attached  to  the  Rev. 
EUaiar  Whedocky  the  minister  of  Lebanon  in  Connecticut,  in  1741  he  became 
a  Christian.f  Possessing  talents  and  great  piety,  Mr.  Whuiock  entertained 
snngiiine  hopes  that  he  would  be  able  to  effect  much  among  his  countiymen 
as  ja  preacher  of  the  gospel.  He  went  to  England  in  1765  to  procure  aid  for 
the  keeping  up  of  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  Indian  children,  which  was 
bc^n  by  Mr.  Whtdocky  and  furthered  by  a  Mr.  Moort^  by  a  donation  of  a 
acnool  house  and  land,  about  1763.  WhUe  in  England  he  was  introduced  to 
Lord  Dartmouth^  and  other  eminent  persons.  He  preached  there  to  crowds 
of  people,  and  returned  to  America  in  September,  1768,  having  landed  at 
Boston  on  his  return.  {  It  is  said  he  was  the  first  Indian  that  preached 
ia  England.  He  was  ordained,  in  1759,  a  preacher  to  the  Montaidcs  on  L. 
Island.  About  this  time  he  visited  the  Cherokees.  He  finally  settled  among 
the  Oneida  Indians,  with  many  of  his  Mohe^^an  brethren,  about  1768 ;  they 
having  been  invited  by  the  Oneidas.  He  died  in  July,  1792,  at  N.  Stock- 
brklge,  N.  York,  ased  69. 

JStuba  is  noticed  in  the  annals  of  New  England,  from  her  participation  in 
the  witch  tragedies  acted  here  in  1^1.  In  a  valuable  work  givmg  a  history  of 
that  horrible  delusion,  §  mention  is  thus  made  of  her.  **  It  was  the  latter  end  of 
February,  1691,  when  divers  young  persons  belonging  to  [Rev.]  Mr.  Parrig*  H 
ftmily,  and  one  more  of  the  neighborhood,  began  to  act  after  a  strange  ana 
unusual  manner,  viz.,  as  by  getting  into  holes,  and  creeping  under  cbaus  and 
stools,  and  to  use  other  sundry  odd  postures,  and  antic  gestures,  uttering  fool- 
ish, ridiculous  speeches,  which  neither  they  themselves  nor  any  others  could 
make  sense  of.**  **  March  the  11th,  Mr.  Parris  invited  several  neiebboring 
ministers  to  join  with  him  in  keeping  a  solemn  day  of  prayer  at  his  own 
bouse  ;  tlie  time  of  the  exercise  those  persons  were,  for  the  mo^  part,  silent, 
6ut  afler  any  one  prayer  was  ended,  they  would  act  and  si)eak  strangely,  and 
ridiculously,  yet  were  such  as  had  been  well  educated  and  of  good  beha>ior, 
the  one  a  girl  of  11  or  12  years  old,  would  sometimes  seem  to  be  in  a  convul- 
non  fit,  her  liuibs  being  twisted  several  ways,  and  very  stiff,  but  presently  her 
fit  would  be  over.  A  few  days  before  this  solemn  day  of  prayer,  Mr.  Parn£ 
Indian  man  and  woman,  made  a  cake  of  rye  meal,  with  the  children's  watei^ 
and  baked  it  in  the  ashes,  and,  as  it  is  said,  gave  to  the  dog ;  tliis  was  done  as 
a  means  to  discover  witchcraft  Soon  after  which  those  ill-afTected  or  afflicted 
persons  named  several  that  tney  said  they  saw,  wncn  in  their  fits,  afflicting  of 
them.  The  first  complained  of,  was  the  said  Indian  woman,  named  TUubcL 
She  confessed  that  the  devil  urged  her  to  sign  a  book,  which  he  presented  to 
her,  and  also  to  work  mischief  to  the  cliildren,  &c.  She  was  afterwards  com- 
mitted to  prison,  and  lay  there  till  sold  for  her  fees.  The  account  she  sinc6 
Sives  of  it  is,  tliat  her  master  did  beat  her,  and  otherwise  abuse  her,  to  make 
er  confess  and  accuse  (such  as  he  called)  her  sister  witches  ;  and  that  what- 
soever she  said  by  way  of  confessing  or  accusing  others,  was  the  effect  of 
such  usage ;  her  master  refused  to  pay  her  fees,  unless  she  would  stand  to 
what  she  had  saicf 

We  are  able  to  add  to  our  information  of  Titvha  from  another  old  and 
curious  work,ir  as  follows: — That  when  she  was  examined  she  "confessed 
the  making  a  cake,  as  is  above  mentioned,  and  said  her  mistress  in  her  own 
country  was  a  witch,  and  had  taught  her  some  means  to  be  used  for  the 
discovery  of  a  witch  and  for  the  prevention  of  being  bewitched,  &c.,  but  said 
**that  she  herself  was  not  a  witch."  The  children  wIk)  accused  her  said  "that 
she  ditl  pinch,  prick,  and  grievously  torment  them ;  and  that  they  saw  her  here 

•  At  the  execution  of  Moses  Paul,  for  murder,  at  New  Haven,  2  September,  1772.  To  liis 
letter  to  Mr.  K^en,  his  name  is  Occum. 

f  Life  Dr.  Wheeiock.  16.  t  His  TiCtter  to  Mr.  Keen,  in  Life  Wfuelocfc,  176. 

&  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,  by  R.  Calef,  90,  91.  4to.  London,  1700. 
Jl  "  Hamtifl  Paris,  pastor  of  the  churcn  in  Salem- village."    Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
o/Witchcrq/y,  by  John  Hale,  pastor  of  tite  church  in  Overly,  p.  23,  IGmo.  Boston,  1702. 

f  Modest  Enquiry,  Slc,  25. 
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and  there,  where  nobody  else  could.  Yea,  they  could  tell  where  she  was,  and 
what  she  did,  when  out  of  theu*  human  sight."  Whether  the  author  was  a 
witness  to  this  he  does  not  say ;  but  probably  he  was  not  Go  through  the 
whole  of  our  early  writers,  and  you  will  scarce  find  one  who  witnessed  such 
matters :  (Dr.  Cotton  Mather  is  nearest  to  an  exception.^  But  they  generally 
preface  such  marvellous  accounts  by  observing,  "  I  am  slow  to  believe  rumors 
of  tliis  nature,  nevertheless,  some  thmgs  I  have  had  certain  information  of."  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ftlt^  gives  the  following  extract  from  the  "Quarterly  Court 
Papers."  "March  1st.  Sarah  Oshom,  Satw  and  Dorothy  Goody  TStuboy  servant 
of  lyfr.  Parriaj  Martha  Cory,  Rebecca  Mtrse,  Sarah  CUnjce,  John  Proctor  and  his 
wife  Elizabethj  all  of  Salem  village,  are  committed  to  ISoston  jail  on  charge  of 
witchcraft." 

The  other  servant  of  Mr.  Parris  was  the  husband  of  TStrdxi,  whose  name 
was  John,  It  was  a  charge  against  them  that  they  had  tried  means  to  discover 
witches.  But  there  is  little  probability  that  these  ignorant  and  simple  Indians 
would  ever  have  thought  of  "tr)ring  a  project"  for  the  detection  of  witches, 
had  they  not  learned  it  from  some  more  miserably  sunerstitious  white  persons. 
We  have  the  very  record  to  justify  this  stricture.  J  Take  the  words.  "  Mary 
SSfly  having  confessed,  that  she  innocently  counselled  John,  the  Indian,  to 
attempt  a  discovery  of  witches,  is  permitted  to  conunune  with  Mr.  Parris* 
church.  She  had  been  previously  disciplined  for  such  counsel  and  appeared 
well."  We  are  not  told  who  diaciplined  her  for  the  examination.  Was  it  Mr. 
Parris  f 

This  is  the  only  instance  I  have  met  with  of  Indians  being  implicated  in 
uikUe  witchcraft. 

•  /.  Mather's  Brief  HUt.  Philip's  War,  34. 

t  In  his  valuable  AmtaU  of  So/em,  303. 

X  Danvers  Records,  published  by  the  author  last  cited. 
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CHAPTER  L 

Itfe  of  Alsxaitder  alias  Wam svtta — Events  which  led  to  the  war  with  PhiUp-* 
Wketamoo  his  wife — Early  events  in  her  /ife-^PETANAirrsT.  her  second  husband 
— ffeetamoo*s  latter  career  and  deatk-^inigret — Death  of  Alexander — ^Jobn  Sas- 
8  A  HON — His  country  and  connections — Becomes  a  christian — Schoolmaster — JVtit- 
ister — Settles  at  Assawomset — Felix  marries  his  daughter — Sassamon  discovers 
the  plots  of  Philip — Is  murdered— Proceedings  against  the  murderers — They  ara 
condemned  and  executed, 

Alexander  was  the  EDglish  name  of  the  elder  sod  of  MassasoU.  His  real 
name  appears  at  first  to  have  been  Mooanamy  and  afterwards  WamsuUOf  and 
lasdy  Alexander,  The  name  of  Mooanam  he  bore  as  early  as  1639 ;  in  1641 
we  find  him  noticed  under  the  name  WdmsuUa,  About  the  year  IfiSiS,  he  and 
his  younger  brother,  MetcuMmet^  or  rather  Pometacomf  were  brought  to  the 
court  of  rlimouthy  and  being  solicitous  to  receive  English  names,  the  gov- 
ernor caUed  the  elder  Alexander,  and  the  younger  Phmp^  probably  fit>m  the 
two  Mac^onian  heroes,  which,  on  being  explained  to  them,  might  have  flat- 
tered their  vanities ;  and  which  was  probably  the  intention  of  the  governor. 

JUtzandtr  appears  pretty  early  to  have  set  up  for  himself,  as  will  be  seen  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter ;  occasioned,  perhaps,  by  his  marrying  a  female 
sachem  of  very  considerable  author!^,  and  in  great  esteem  among  her 
nei|?hborB. 

Namumpcm,  afterwards  called  Weetcunoo,  squaw-sachem  of  Pocasset,  was 
the  wife  of  Alexandtr ;  and  who,  as  says  an  anonymous  writer,*  was  more 
billing  to  join  Philip  when  he  began  war  upon  the  English,  being  persuaded 
by  him  that  they  had  poisoned  her  husband.  This  author  calls  her  ^  as  potent 
a  prince  as  any  round  about  her,  and  hath  as  much  com,  land,  and  men,  at 
her  command.** 

jilexander  having,  in  1653,  sold  a  tract  of  the  territory  acquired  by  his  wife, 
as  has  been  related  in  the  life  of  Masscuoity  about  six  years  after,  Weetamoo 
came  to  Plimouth,  and  the  following  account  of  her  business  is  contained  in 
the  records. 

**  I,  Ndmumpumy  of  Pokecsett,  hauing,  in  open  court,  June  last,  fifty-nine, 
[1659,1  before  the  govemour  and  majestrates,  surrendered  up  all  that  right  and 
title  of  such  lands  as  Woosamtquin  and  ffiamsetta  sould  to  the  purchasers ;  as 
appeercs  by  deeds  giuen  vnder  theire  hands,  as  alsoe  the  said  JSTamumpttm 
promise  to  renioue  the  Indians  of  ftx>m  those  lands ;  and  alsoe  att  the  same 
court  the  said  WamsuUa  promised  J^amumpum  the  third  part  of  the  pay,  as  is 

^ ■ 

*  Old  hidian  Chronicle,  p.  6. 
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expressed  in  the  deed  of  which  payment  A/amumpum  haue  receiued  of  John 
Cookty  diis  6  of  OcL  1659 :  these  particulars  as  folio  weth :  item ;  20  yartU  blew 
trading  clothy2yards  red  cottony  2paire  qfahooes,  2  poire  stockings,  6  broatU 
hoes  and  1  axe ;  And  doe  acknowledge  receiued  by  me,  Namumpum." 
Witnessed  by  Squabsen,  fVahaiunchqtuUt,  and  two  English. 

Thus  this  land  affair  seems  to  have  been  amicably  setded ;  but  the  same 
year  o^  Mtxandei^s  death,  whether  before  or  after  we  are  not  assured,  J^amum- 
pum  appeared  at  Phmouth,  and  complained  that  ffamsutta  had  sold  some  of 
her  land  without  her  consent.  ^  Tne  court  agreed  to  doe  what  they  could 
in  conuenient  time  for  her  relief.** 

We  apprehend  there  was  some  Httle  diiBculty  between  AUxaander  and  Mb 
wife  about  this  time,  especially  if  her  complaint  were  before  his  death,  and 
we  are  rather  of  the  opinion  that  it  was,  for  it  was  June  when  her  complaint 
was  made,  and  we  should  assign  a  little  later  date  for  the  death  of  her  husband ; 
and  therefore  all  difficulty  was  settled  in  his  deatli. 

On  the  8  April,  1661,  fVamsutta  deeded  the  tract  of  country  since  caUed 
Rehoboth  to  Thomas  WiUet  "  for  a  valuable  consideration."*  What  that  was 
the  deed  does  not  inform  us ;  but  we  may  venture  to  question  the  fiict,  for  if 
the  consideration  had  in  truth  been  valuable,  it  would  have  appeared  in  the 
deed,  and  not  have  been  kept  out  of  sigbL 

What  time  Ndmumpum  deeded  land  to  John  Sanford  and  John  Archer,  we 
are  not,  informed,  but  it  was  probably  about  the  beginning  of  1662.  It  was  a 
deed  of  gift,  and  appears  to  have  been  only  deeded  to  uem  to  prevent  her 
husband's  selling  it ;  but  these  men,  it  seems,  attempted  to  hold  the  land  in 
violation  of  their  promise ;  however,  being  a  woman  of  perseverance,  she  so 
managed  the  matter,  that,  in  the  year  1668,  she  found  witnesses  who  deposed 
to  the  tiue  meaning  of  the  deed,  and  thus  was,  we  presume,  restored  to  her 
rightftil  possessions. 

Since  we  have  been  thus  particular  in  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  wife 
of  WtunsuUa^  we  will,  before  proceeding  with  our  account  of  the  husbendi 
say  all  that  we  have  to  sav  of  tne  interesting  fVeetamoo, 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  we  find  JSramumpum,  or  WeHamoo,  tmO' 
ciated  virith  another  husband,  named  Petonoteoteet.  He  viras  well  known  to 
the  English,  and  went  by  the  familiar  name  of  Ben.  Now,  unless  PcUhmw^ 
owet,  or  Pe-tan-^^-nuei  has  been  corrupted  into  Peter  Nuwnuit,  we  must 
allow  her  to  have  had  a  third  husband  in  1675.  We,  however,  are  well  satis- 
fied that  these  two  names  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  one  and  the  same  name. 

This  husband  of  Weetamoo  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  so  much  impoiv 
tance  as  her  first,  fFamsutta;  and  as  he  only  appears  occasionally  in  the 
crowd,  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  took  good  care  in  taking  a  second  husbenc^ 
and  fixed  upon  one  that  she  was  better  Me  to  manage  than  she  was  the  de- 
termined namsutta. 

On  the  8  May,  1673^  Tatamomock,  Petonowowett,  and  JfiUiam  alias  J^asoekej 
sold  to  JSTathaniel  Patne  of  Rehoboth,  and  Hugh  Cole  of  Swansey,  a  lot  of 
land  in  Swansey,  near  Mattapoiset,  and  Showamet  neck,  for  £35  5s.  WeetamoOy. 
Philip  alias  fVagxisoke,  and  Steven  aUas  J^^ano,  were  the  Indian  wimessea 

About  the  same  time,  one  Piowant  was  intruded  upon  by  some  others 
claiming  his  lands,  or  otherwise  molesting  him,  and  the  business  seems  to 
have  undergone  a  legal  scrutiny ;  in  this  fSfair  both  Weektmoo  and  her  hus- 
band appear  upon  our  records.  They  testify  that  the  tract  of  land  bounded 
by  a  small  river  or  brook  called  MastuckseU,  which  compasseth  said  tract  to 
Assonett  River,  and  so  to  Taunton  River,  [by  trees,  &c.]  hath  for  many  years 
been  in  tjie  possession  of  Piotoant.  The  place  of  the  bounds  on  Taunton  River 
was  called  ChippascuUt,  which  was  a  litUe  south  of  Mastucksett.  Pantauset^ 
%uinomn,  JSTescanoo,  and  Panowmn,  testified  the  same. 

It  does  not  appear  that  Peta-nan-u-et  was  at  all  concerned  in  PhUip^s  vmr 
against  the  English,  but,  on  the  contrair,  forsook  his  wife  and  joined  tbenr 
against  her.  Under  such  a  leader  as  Church,  he  must  have  been  employed! 
against  his  countrymen  with  great  advantage.    At  the  time  he  came  over  to 

*  See  the  Hiit  of  Auleboiougfa,  by  John  Daggett,  Esq.,  p.  6,  where  the  deed  if  preferred. 
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the  EngUsh,  he  no  doubl  expected  his  wife  would  do  the  Bame,  as  she  gavor 
Charck  to  understand  as  much.  After  the  war  he  was  honored  with  a  cont- 
mand  over  the  prisoners,  who  were  permitted  to  reside  in  the  country  be- 
tween Sepecan  and  Dartmouth.  AVAmpttf ,  or  Abm/NuA,  and  haac  were  also 
in  the  same  office. 

Ailer  Mr.  Church  left  AuHuhonh?  council,  a  few  days  beftnn  the  war  broke 
out,  he  met  with  both  fVeetamoo  and  her  husband  at  Pocasset  He  first  met 
with  the  husband,  PeUmanuet,  who  had  just  arrived  in  a  canoe  firom  PhOip^g 
head  quarters  at  Mount  Hope.  He  told  Chixnh  there  would  certainly  be  vrar. 
for  that  PkUip  had  held  a  war  dance  of  several  weeks,  and  had  entertained 
the  young  men  fix>m  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  said^  also,  that  PkUip  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  for  to  Piimouth,  about  Saaacanon^s  death,  Imowing  himself 
guihy  of  contriving  that  murder.  Petananuet  ftirther  said,  that  he  saw  Mr* 
James  Brown  of  Swansev,  and  Mr.  &uimel  Gorton,  who  was  an  interpreter, 
and  two  other  men  that  brought  a  letter  ftt>m  the  governor  of  Piimouth  to 
PhSip,  PhUip*8  young  vearriors,  he  said,  would  have  kUled  Mr.  Brown,  bat 
PkUxp  told  them  they  must  not,  fox  his  father  had  chaived  him  to  show  kind- 
ness to  him ;  but  to  satisfy  them,  told  them,  that  on  the  next  Sunday,  when 
the  English  had  gone  to  meeting,  they  might  plunder  their  housed  and  after- 
wards kiU  their  cattle. 

Meanwhile  Weetamoo  was  at  her  camp  just  back  fix>m  Pocasset  shore,  on 
the  high  hill  a  litde  to  the  north  of  what  is  now  Howland's  ferry,  and  PdanO' 
Huet  requested  Mr.  Church  to  go  up  and  see  her.  He  did  so,  and  found  her  in 
rather  a  melancholy  mood,  aU  her  men  having  left  her  and  gone  to  PkUip^g 
war  dance,  much,  she  said,  against  her  will. 

Ckwrch,  elated  with  his  success  at  Awtuhonks*  camp,  and  thinking  both 
''queens"  secured  to  the  E^^lish  interest,  hastened  to  Piimouth  to  nve  the 
ipovemor  an  account  of  his  discoveries. — ^This  was  a  day  big  to  PMiip ;  he 
nnmediately  took  measures  to  reclaim  fFeetamoo,  and  had  nearly  drawn  off 
Jhea$honks  with  the  vivid  hopes  of  conquest  and  booty. 

ffedamoo  could  no  longer  remain  neutral ;  the  idea  still  harrowed  upon  her 
mind,  that  the  authorities  of  Piimouth  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,**  and 
was  now  sure  that  they  had  seduced  her  present  one ;  therefore,  ftt>m  the 
power  of  such  arguments,  when  urged  bv  the  artful  Philip,  there  was  no 
escape  or  resistance.  Hence  his  fortune  became  her  own,  and  she  moved 
with  him  from  place  to  place  about  her  dominions,  in  the  country  of  Pocasset 
until  the  30  July,  when  all  the  Wampanoags  escaped  out  of  a  swamp,  and 
retired  mto  the  country  of  the  Nipinuks.  From  this  time  H'eetamoo's  opera- 
tions become  so  blended  with  those  of  her  allies,  that  tlie  life  of  Philip  takes 
up  the  narration. 

When,  by  intestine  divisions,  the  power  of  Philip  was  destroyed  among  the 
Nipinucks,  ffeetamoo  seems  to  have  been  deserted  by  almost  all  her  followers, 
and,  like  Philip,  she  sought  refuge  again  in  her  own  country.  It  was  iipon  the 
6  August,  1676,  when  she  arrived  uiwii  the  western  bank  of  Tehticut  River  in 
Mettapoiset,  where,  as  was  then  supposed,  she  was  drowned  by  accident,  in 
attempting  to  cross  the  river  to  Pocasset,  at  the  same  point  she  had  crossed 
the  year  before  in  her  flight  with  Philip. 

Her  company  consisted  now  of  no  more  than  26  men,  whereas,  in  the  be- 
nnning  of  the  war,  they  amounted  to  300 ;  and  she  was  considered  by  the 
English  "  next  unto  Philip  in  respect  of  the  mischief  that  hath  been  done.^f 
The  English  at  Taunton  were  notified  by  a  deserter  of  her  situation,  who 
offered  to  lead  any  that  would  go,  in  a  way  that  they  might  easily  surprise  her 
and  her  company.  Accordingly,  20  men  volunteered  upon  this  enterprise, 
and  succeede<l  in  capturing  all  but  ffedamoo,  "  who,"  according  to  Mr.  Hub- 
hardt  "  intending  to  make  an  escape  from  the  danger,  attempted  to  get  over  a 
river  or  arm  of  the  sea  near  by,  upon  a  rafl,  or  some  pieces  of  broken  wood ; 
but  whether  tired  and  spent  with  swimming,  or  starved  with  cold  and  hunger, 
she  was  found  stark  naked  in  Metapoiset,  not  far  from  the  water  side,  which 
made  some  think  she  was  first  half  drowned,  and  so  ended  her  wretched  life." 
"  Her  head  being  cut  off  and  set  u|)on  a  pole  in  Taunton,  was  knovm  by  some 

*  Old  l2fDiA5  Chromcle,  p.  8.  t  i.  Mather.  X  Narrative,  103  and  109. 
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Indians  then  prisonen  [there^]  ^wiuch  set  them  into  a  horrible  laineittatioD.V 
Mr.  Mather  improves  upon  this  passage,  giving  it  in  a  s^le  more  to  suit  tb» 
taste  of  the  times:  **They  made  a  most  horid  and  diabolical  lamentation,, 
ciying  out  that  it  was  their  queen's  head." 

The  authors  of  Yamotdeiv  thus  represent  Philip  escaping  from  the  cold- 
giaq>  of  the  ghosdy  form  of  Wuiamoo : —  ^ 

"  As  from  the  water's  depth  she  Qame,  Her  hollow  scream  he  heard  belund 

With  dripping  locks  and  bloated  frame,  Come  minding  with  the  howling  wind : 

Wild  her  discolored  arms  she  threw  '  Wh^  fly  from  Wetamoe  ?  she  died 

To  grasp  him ;  and,  as  swift  he  flew,  Bearmg  the  war-aie  on  thy  side.' " 

Although   fFedamoo  doubdess  escaped  from  Pocasset  with  PhQipf  yet  k. 
appears  Uiat  instead  of  flying  to  the  Niprauks  she  soon  went  down  into  the . 
Niantic  country,  and  the  English  immediately  had  news  of  it,  which  occir- 
sioned  their  sending  for  JVtnijgre/ to  answer  for  harboring  their  enemy,  as  in. 
his  life  has  been  rebted. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted,  that  the  time  had  expired,  in  whidi. 
Ninigrtt  by  lus  deputies  agreed  to  deliver  up  Wedamoo^  some  time  previous  to' 
the  great  fight  in  Narraganset,  and  hence  tins  was  seizc^d  upon,  as  one  pretext 
for  invading  the  Narracansets.  And  moreover,  it  was  said,  that  if  she  worn 
taken  by  that  formidabfe  army  of  a  1000  men,  ^  her  lands  would  more  than 
pay  all  the  charge  "  the  English  had  been  at  in  the  whole  war.* 

fVeetcanoOy  it  is  presumed,  left  Mnifrret  and  joined  the  hostile  Narraganaets 
and  the  Wampanoa^  in  their  strong  fort,  some  time  previous  to  the  Englinh 
expedition  against  it,  in  December.  And  it  was  Jooout  this  time  that  she 
connected  herself  with  the  Narraganset  chief  QutTimiptn,  as  will  be  found 
related  in  his  life.  She  is  mentioned  b^  some  vnriters  as  PhU%p*8  kinswoman, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  case  m  a  two-fold  manner;  first  firom  her 
being  sister  to  his  wife,  and  secondly  firom  her  marrying  ^^UexandoTj  his  brother. 
To  retiun  to  fVamsuUa, 

A  lasting  and  permanent  interest  will  always  be  felt,  and  peculiar  feelings 
associated  with  the  name  of  this  chief  Not  on  accoimt  of  a  career  of  battle^ 
devastations  or  murders,  for  there  were  few  of  tliese,t  but  there  is  left  for  oe 
to  relate  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death.  Mr.  HubbariTs  account  of  this  ■ 
event  is  in  the  hands  of  almost  every  reader,  and  cited  by  every  writer  upoa 
our  early  history,  and  hence  is  too  extensively  known  to  be  repeated  here. 
Dr.  /.  Maiher  agrees  very  nearly  in  his  account  witli  Mr.  Hubbard^  but  bmag 
more  minute,  and  rarely  to  be  met  with,  we  give  it  entire : — 

**In  A.  D.  1662,  Plimouth  colony  was  in  some  danger  of  being  involved  in 
trouble  by  the  Wampanoag  Indians.  After  Massaatnt  was  dead,  his  two  soni^ 
called  ncuMuUa  and  Mdacomety  came  to  the  coiut  at  Plimouth,  pretendhig 
high  respect  for  the  English,  and,  therefore,  desired  English  names  might  bo 
imposed  on  them,  whereupon  the  court  there  named  H^amauUtij  the  elder 
brother,  Alexander,  and  Mdacometj  tlie  younger  brother,  Philiv,  This  AUxm^ 
der,  Phtlip*s  immediate  predecessor,  was  not  so  faithful  ana  friendly  to  the 
English  as  his  fatlier  had  been.  For  some  of  Boston,  having  been  occasionally 
at  Narraganset,  wrote  to  Mr.  Princt,  who  was  then  governor  of  Plimouth,  that 
Alexander  was  contriving  mischief  against  the  English,  and  that  he  had  solicit- 
ed the  NarragansetB  to  engage  with  him  in  his  designed  rebellion.  Hereupoou 
CapL  fVUletj  who  lived  near  to  Mount  Hope,  the  place  where  Alexander  dm 
reside,  was  appointed  to  speiJc  with  him,  and  to  desire  him  to  attend  the  next 
court  in  Plimouth,  for  their  satis&ction,  and  his  ovni  vindication.  Ho 
seemed  to  take  the  message  in  good  part,  professing  that  the  Narraganseta^ 
whom,  he  said,  were  his  enemies,  had  put  an  abuse  upon  him,  and  he  readUjr 
promised  to  attend  at  the  next  court.  But  when  the  day  for  his  appearanoo 
was  come,  instead  of  that,  he  at  that  very  time  went  over  to  the  NarragansetL 
his  pretended  enemies,  which,  compared  with  other  circumstances,  caused 
the  gentlemen  at  Plimouth  to  suspect  there  was  more  of  truth  in  the  infor- 

*  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  p.  31, 32. 

t  hi  1661  y  he  was  forced  into  a  vrar  with  UneaSf  the  account  of  which,  properly  bekogiM 
to  the  life  of  that  chief,  will  be  found  there  related. 
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Uilloo  giten,  IliaB  at  firat  they  were  aware  of.  Wherefbra  the  ^yernor  and 
magistrates  there  ordered  Major  fVinshw,  (who  is  since,  and  at  this  dav  [1677] 
mremor  of  that  colony,)  to  take  a  party  of  men,  and  fetch  down  JMexander, 
Tbo  major  considerinff  tiiat  ninjternocwi  defenre  paraHSf  he  took  hut  10  armed 
men  with  him  from  Marshfield,  intending  to  have  taken  more  at  the  towns 
diat  lay  nearer  Mount  Hope.  But  Divine  Providence  so  ordered,  as  that  when 
they  were  about  the  midway  between  Plimouth  and  Bridgewater,*  obeervinff 
an  hunting  hou4e,  they  rode  up  to  it,  and  there  did  they  find  •Alexander ^and 
many  of  his  menf  well  armed,  out  t{ieir  guns  standing  tocether  without  the 
house.'  The  major,  with  his  small  party,  possessed  themselves  of  the  Indians' 
arms,  and  beset  the  house ;  then  did  he  go  in  amongst  them,  acquainting  the 
■Bchem  with  the  reason  of  his  coming  in  such  a  way ;  desiring  Mtxandzr 
with  his  interpreter  to  walk  out  with  him,  who  did  so  a  little  distance  fix>m  the 
house,  and  then  understood  what  conrniission  the  major  had  received  oon- 
eeming  him.  The  proud  sachem  fell  into  a  raging  passion  at  this  surprise, 
saying  the  governor  had  no  reason  to  .credit  rumors,  or  to  send  for  him  in 
such  a  way,  nor  .would  he  go  to  Plimouth,  but  when  he  saw  cause.  It  was 
replied  to  him,  that  his  brrach  of  word  touching  appearance  at  Plimouth 
eocurt,  and,  instead  thereof  going  at  the  same  time  to  ms  pretended  enemies^ 
aoffmented  jealousies  concerning  him.  In  fine,  the  major  told  him,  that  his 
oroer  was  to  bring  him  to  Plimouth,  and  tliat,  by  the  help  of  God,  he  would 
do  it,  or  else  he  would  die  on  the  place ;  also  declaring  to  him  that  if  he  would 
snbinit,  he  might  expect  respective  usage,  but  if  ho  once  more  denied  to  go, 
he  should  never  stir  fix>m  the  ground  whereon  he  stood ;  and  with  a  pistol  at 
the  sachem*s  breast,  required  that  his  next  wo^ls  should  be  a  positive  and 
elear  answer  to  what  was  demanded.  Hereupon  his  interpreter,  a  discreet 
Indian,  brother  to  John  Sauaaman^  being  sensible  of  AUxanden^s  passionate 
disposition,  entreated  that  he  might  speak  a  few  words  to  the  sachem  before 
he  gave  his  answer.  The  prudent  discourse  of  this  Indian  prevailed  so  far  aa 
that  Alexandtr  yielded  to  go,  onlv  requesting  that  he  might  go  like  a  sachem, 
with  his  men  attending  him,  which,  although  there  was  some  hazard  in  it, 
tbc^  being  many,' and  the  English  but  a  few,  was  granted  to  him.  The 
weather  being  hot,  the  major  offered  him  an  horse  to  ride  on,  but  his  squaw 
and  diven  Ii^ian  women  being  in  company,  he  refused,  saying  he  could  go  on 
foot  as  weU  as  they,  entreating  only  that  there  mi^ht  be  a  complying  with 
their  pace,  which  was  done.  And  resting  several  tmies  by  the  way,  Mexan- 
der  and  his  Indians  were  refreshed  by  the  English.  No  other  discourse  hap- 
pening while  they  were  upoiv their  march,  but  wliat  was  pleasant  and  amicable. 
The  major  sent  a  man  before,  to  entreat  tliat  as  many  of  the  magistrates  of 
that  colony  as  could  would  meet  at  Duxbury.  Wherefore  having  there  had 
some  treaty  with  Mtxander,  not  willhig  to  commit  hun  to  prison,  tliey  en- 
treated Major  Winslow  to  receive  him  to  his  house,  until  the  governor,  who 
then  lived  at  Eastham,  could  come  up.  Accordingly,  he  and  his  train  were 
courteously  entertained  by  the  major.  And  albeit,  not  so  much  as  an  angry 
wonl  pussed  between  them  whilst  at  Marshfield ;  yet  proud  Alexander,  vexinjj 
and  finetting  in  his  spirit,  that  such  a  check  was  given  him,  he  suddenly  fell 
sick  of  a  lever.  He  was  then  nursed  as  a  choice  firiend.  Mr.  FSdUr,  the 
physician,  coming  providentially  thither  at  that  time,  the  sachem  and  his  men 
earnestly  desired  that  he  would  administer  to  him,  which  he  was  unwilling  to 
do,  but  by  their  importunity  was  prevailed  with  to  do  the  best  he  could  to 
help  him,  and  therefore  gave  him  a  portion  of  working  physic,  which  the 
Indians  thought  did  him  good.  But  his  distemper  afterwards  prevailing,  they 
entreated^  to  dismiss  him,  in  order  to  a  return  home,  which  upon  engagement 

*  Wlihin  flif  miles  of  the  English  towns.  Hubbard,  10,  (Edition,  ^^^0  ^'^'^'^*^'  ^^ 
likewise  Philip,  used  to  have  temporary  resiHenrcs  in  eligible  places  for  nshing,  at  various 
sites  between  the  two  bays,  Narraganset  and  Massachusetts,  as  at  Raynham,  Namasket,  Titi- 
cnt,  [in  Middleborough,]  and  Munponset  Pond  in  Halifax.  At  which  of  these  places  he  was, 
we  cannot,  with  certainty,  decide :  that  at  Halifax  would,  perbapt,  agree  best  with  Mr.  Hmh» 
bant*  account. 

t  Eigiity.  says  Hiibbard,  6. 

t  He  had  a  brother  by  the  name  of  Roland. 

\  **  EBireating  those  ihht  held  him  prisoner,  thai  he  night  have  liberty  to  return  borne. 
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of  appearance  at  the  next  court  was  grantecl  to  him.  Soon  after  his  being 
returuecl  home  he  died."  ♦ 

Thus  ends  Dr.  Mather^s  **  relation  "  of  the  short  reign  of  Mexandtr.  And 
although  a  document  lately  published  by  Judge  Dams  of  Boston  sets  the  con- 
duct oi  the  English  m  a  very  favorable  light,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  Mather  and  Hubbard  could  have  been  aitoeethcr  deceived  in  their 
information.  We  mean  in  respect  to  the  treatment  Juexamkr  received  at  the 
hands  of  his  captors.  They  tx>th  wrote  at  the  same  time,  and  at  difierent 
places,  and  neither  knew  what  the  other  had  written.  Of  this  we  are  confi- 
dent, if^  as  we  are  assured,  there  was,  at  this  time,  rather  a  misunderstanding 
betwetm  these  t^vo  reverend  authors. 

This  affair  caused  much  excitement,  and,  judging  from  the  writers  of  that 
time,  particularly  Hubbardy  some  recrimination  upon  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Plimouth,  by  some  of  the  English,  who  were  more  in  the  habit  of 
using  or  recommending  mild  measures  towards  Indians  than  the  Plimouth 
people  appear  to  have  been,  seems  to  have  been  indulged  in.  After  thus 
premising,  we  will  offer  the  document,  which  is  a  letter  written  by. the  Rev. 
John  CoUon,  of  Plimouth,  to  Dr.  /.  MaJUur^  and  now  printed  by  Judge  Dam$^ 
in  his  edition  of  MortorCa  Memorial.  There  is  no  date  to  it,  at  least  the  editor 
gives  none ;  but  if  it  were  written  in  answer  to  one  from  Mr.  MaJUur  to 
him,  desiring  information  on  that  head,  dated  2l8t  April,  1677,f  we  may 
conclude  it  was  about  this  time ;  but  Mr.  Maiher^s  ^  Relation  "  would  not  lead 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  possession  of  such  information,  and,  there- 
fore, he  either  was  not  in  possession  of  it  when  he  published  bis  account,  or 
that  he  had  other  testimony  which  invalidated  it 

The  letter  begins,  **  Major  Bra^ordy  [who  was  with  Mr.  Window  when 
Alexander  was  surprised,]  confidently  assures  me,  that  in  the  narrative  de 
AUxandro  X  there  are  many  mistakes,  and,  fearing  lest  you  should,  throu^ 
misinformation,  print  some  mistakes  on  that  subject,  from  his  mouth  I  tua 
write.  Reports  being  here  that  Alexander  was  plotting  or  privy  to  plota^ 
a^nst  the  English,  authority  sent  to  him  to  come  down,  lie  came  noC* 
Whereupon  Major  Winslow  was  sent  to  fetch  him.  Major  Bradford^  with 
some  others,  went  with  him.  At  Munponset  River,  a  place  not  many  milea 
hence,  they  found  Alexander  with  about  eight  men  and  sundry  squaws.  He 
was  there  about  ^tting  canoes.  He  and  his  men  were  at  breakfast  under 
their  shelter,  their  guns  being  without.  They  saw  the  English  coming,  but 
continued  eatinff ;  and  Mr.  ninslow  telling  their  business,  Alexander,  freely 
and  readily,  without  the  least  hesitancy,  consented  to  go,  giving  his  reason 
why  he  came  not  to  the  court  before,  viz.,  because  he  waited  for  Captain 
H'uleVs  return  from  the  Dutch,  being  desirous  to  speak  with  him  first  They 
brought  him  to  Mr.  CoUier^s  that  day,  and  Governor  Prince  living  remote  at 
Eastham,  those  few  magistrates  who  were  at  hand  issued  the  matter  |>eaoe- 
ably,  and  immediately  dismissed  Alexander  to  return  home,  which  he  did 
part  of  the  way ;  but,  in  two  or  three  days  afler,  he  returned  and  went  to 
Major  fVinaloura  house,  intending  thence  to  travel  into  the  bay  and  so  home ; 
but,  at  the  major's  house,  he  was  taken  very  sick,  and  was,  by  water,  con- 
veyed to  Major  Bradford's,  and  thence  carried  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  men 
to  Tethquet  River,  and  thence  in  canoes  home,  and,  about  two  or  three  daya 
after,  died." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  error  somewhere,  and  it  would  be  very  sat- 
isfactory if  we  could  erase  it  from  our  history ;  but,  at  present,  we  are  able 
only  to  agitate  it,  and  wait  for  the  further  discovery  of  documents  before 
Alexanders  true  history  can  be  given ;  and  to  suspend  judgment,  althoiigh 

S'oiiiisin^  to  return  again  if  he  recovered,  and  to  send  his  son  as  hostage  till  he  could  so  do. 
n  that  consideration,  he  was  fairly  dismissed,  but  died  bnefore  be  got  half  way  home/'— > 
Hubbard. 

*"  It  is  a  pity  that  such  an  able  historian  as  Grahame  should  not  have  been  in  possession  of 
other  authorities  upon  this  matter  than  those  who  have  copied  from  the  above.    See  his  HuL 
N.  America,  i.  401. 
t  See  his  Memorial,  288. 

X  A  paper  drawn  up  by  the  authorities  of  Plimouth,  and  now,  I  believe,  amoni^  the  USSL 
in  the  library  of  the  HitU  Soc.  o/Mau.    Tbif  was,  probably,  Mr.  Hubbard* t  authority. 
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■ome  may  readilv  decide  that  the  evidence  it  in  favor  of  die  old  printed 
•ceounta.  It  ia  the  buaineas  of  a  historian,  where  a  point  is  in  dispute,  to 
ciiliibit  existing  evidence,  and  let  the  reader  make  up  his  own  judgment 

We  are  able,  from  the  first  extract  given  upon  this  head,  to  limit  the  time 
<if  his  wachemrfiip  to  a  portion  of  the  year  lo62. 

It  will  have  appeared  already,  that  enough  had  transpired  to  mfiame  the 
muidB  of  the  Indians,  and  especially  that  of  the  sachem  PkUw^  i^  indeed, 
the  evidence  adduced  be  considered  valid,  regarding  the  blamableness  of  die 
lg«gHah.  Nevertheless,  our  next  step  onward  wiU  more  fully  develop  the 
eauses  of  PkUi^s  deep-rooted  animosities. 

We  come  now  to  ^eak  of  John  Sassaxon,  who  deserves  a  particular 
notice ;  more  especiaUy  as,  from  several  manuscripts,  we  are  able  not  only  to 
eorrect  some  important  eirocs  in  former  histories,  but  to  give  a  more  minute 
account  of  a  character  which  must  always  be  noticed  in  entering  upon  the 
ibidy  of  this  part  of  our  history.  Not  that  he  would  otherwise  demand 
■lore  notice  than  many  of  his  brethren  almost  silently  passed  over,  but  for  his 
agency  in  bringing  about  a  war,  the  interest  of  which  increases  in  proportioa 
•a  time  carries  us  horn  its  period. 

John  Sauttmon  was  a  subject  of  PhtUp^  an  unstable-minded  fellow ;  and, 
Kring  in  the  neighborhood**  of  the  En^ish,  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
learned  their  language,  and  was  abler  to  read  and  write,  and  had  translatea 
•Mne  of  the  Bible  into  Indian.  Being  nther  innnuating  and  artful,  he  was 
empkyyed  to  teach  his  countrymen  at  Natick,  in  the  capacity  of  a  school- 
Baster.  How  long  before  the  war  this  was,  is  not  mentioned,  but  must  have 
been  about  166D,  as  he  was  PhUip^s  secretary,  or  interpreter,  in  1666,  and  this 
ma  after  he  bad  become  a  Christian.  He  left  the  English,  from  some  dislike, 
and  went  to  reside  with  AUxamkr^  and  afterwards  with  PhUip,  who,  it  ap- 
peals^ empbyed  him  on  account  of  his  learning.  Always  restless,  Sanamon 
old  not  remain  long  with  PkUip  beftnre  he  returned  again  to  the  EndSsh ;  **  and 
he  manileated  such  evident  signs  of  repentance,  as  that  he  was,  after  his  re- 
tan  ffom  pagan  PkU^t,  reconciled  to  the  prayinff  Indians  and  baptized,  and 
rseeived,  as  a  member,  into  one  of  the  Indian  churches ;  yea,  ana  employed 
as  an  instmetor  amongst  them  every  Lord's  day.^f 

Plrevioua  to  the  war,  we  presume  in  the  winter  of  167^  Sduamon  was  sent 
10  preach  to  the  NamadcetsJ  and  other  Indians  of  Middleborougfa,  who,  at 
this  time,  were  very  numerous.  The  famous  Wahitpaqmn  was  then  the 
chief  of  this  region  and  who  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  encourage 
the  new  religion  taught  by  Sassamoru  For,  in  1674,  he  gave  him  a  tract  of 
land  near  his  own  residence,  to  induce  him  to  remain  among  his  people.  The 
deed  of  gift  of  this  land  was,  no  doubt,  drawn  by  Sassamon^  and  is  in  these 
words: — 

^'Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  I,  Old  fFahupaquinj  doe  graunt 
vnto  John  Sassctmorij  allies  ffoBsasomanj  27  acrees  of  land  for  a  home  lott  at 
AsMwamsett  necke.  This  is  my  gift,  giuen  to  him  the  said  John  Sassamony 
hf  me  the  said  ffohxjpogutn,  in  Anno  1673,  [or  1674,  if  between  1  Jan.  and 
25  March.] 

Old  WATDSPAquiif  ®        his  marke, 

William  TusPAquiw      D  V       his  marke. 
Witness,  alsoe,  NAifEHEUNT  §    -|~    ^^  marke/* 

As  a  further  inducement  for  Sassamon  to  setde  here,  Old  TSispaquin  and 
his  son  deeded  to  Felix,  an  Indian  who  married  Saasanum^s  daughter,  58  and 
an  half  acres  of  land;  as  '*a  home  lott,**  also.  This  deed  was  dated  11 
March,  1673, 0.  S.,  which  doubtless  was  done  at  the  same  time  with  the  other. 


*  '*  Tfab  Sassamon  was  by  birth  a  Massacbusctt,  his  father  and  mother  living  in  Dorchester, 
and  tbev  both  died  Christiana.'' — /.  Mather. 

t  Ma£ker*s  Relation,  74. 

I  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  call  it  Nemasket.  In  the  records,  it  is  almost  always  writtea 
NamassaJtett. 

^  Spelt  ahK>  MemtheuU. 
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This  daughter  of  Sas8€tmon  was  called  by  the  English  Dame  Betty,*  but  her  orig- 
ioal  Datne  was  Assowetough.  To  his  son-in-law,  Saasamon  gav^  his  land,  by  a 
kind  of  will,  which  he  wrote  himself,  not  long  before  his  death ;  probably 
about  the  time  he  became  tired  of  bis  new  situation,  which  we  suppose  was  also 
about  the  time  that  he  discovered  the  design  of  Philip  and  his  captains  to 
brine  about  their  war  of  extermination. 

old  Tuspaquin,  as  he  called  himself^  and  his  son,  not  only  confirmed  SoitO' 
morCs  will,  out  about  the  same  time  made  a  bequest  themselves  to  his  daugb- 
ter,  which,  they  say,  was  ''with  the  consent  of  all  the  chiefie  men  of  Ano- 
wamsett."  This  deed  of  gift  from  them  was  dated  23  Dec.  1673.  It  was  of- 
a  neck  of  land  at  Assowamsett,  called  Nahteawamet  The  names  of  some 
of  the  places  which  bounded  this  tract  were  Mashquomoh,  a  swamp,  Sason- 
kususett,  a  pond,  and  another  lar^e  pond  called  Chupipoggut  Tooiag,  XM 
ThomaSy  Pononoho,  and  Kankunuki,  were  upon  this  deed  as  wimesses. 

Felix  served  the  English  in  Phtlip^s  war,  and  was  living  in  1679,  in  which 
year  Governor  IVinslow  ordered,  ^  tliat  oil  such  lands  as  were  formerly  John 
Sassamon^s  in  our  colonic,  shall  be  setded  on  Felix  his  son-in-law,"  and  to  re- 
main his  and  his  heirs  ^  foreuer.**  Felix's  wife  survived  him,  and  willed  ber 
land  to  a  daughter,  named  Mercy.  This  was  in  1696,  and  hcicke  Wanno  wit- 
nessed said  wilL  There  was  at  a  later  period  an  Indian  preacher  at  Titicutf 
named  ThovMis  Felix,  perhaps  a  son  of  the  former.^  But  to  return  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  our  discourse. 

There  was  a  Saasamati,  or,  as>my  manuscript  has  it,  Solomon,  known  to  the 
English  as  early  as  1637 ;  but  as  we  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  John 
SaasamoH  was  when  he  was  murdered,  it  cannot  be  decided  vnth  probability, 
whether  or  not  it  were  he.  This  Soaomorij  as  will  be  seen  in  the  life  of  SoshIf^ 
eu8,  went  with  the  English  to  fight  the  Pequots. 

Siusamon  acted  as  mterpreter,  witness  or  scribe,  as  the  case  required,  on 
many  occasions.  When  Philip  and  Wooionekanuske  his  wife,  sold,  in  1664| 
Mattapoisett  to  William  BrenUm,  Saasamon  was  a  wimess  and  inteipreter. 
The  same  yipr  he  was  Philip's  agent  *'  in  settling  tlie  bounds  of  AcusheiKdc. 
Coaksett,  and  places  adjacent."  Again,  in  1665,  he  witnessed  the  receipt  oc 
£10  paid  to  PnUip  on  account  of  settling  tlie  bounds  the  year  before. 

There  was  a  itowland  Sassamon,  who  I  suppose  was  the  brother  of  Johnm 
His  name  appears  but  once  in  all  the  manuscript  records  I  have  met  with,  and 
then  only  as  a  witness,  with  his  brother,  to  Philip's  deed  of  Mattiqpoisett^ 
above  mentioned. 

The  name  Sasaamon,  like  most  Indian  names,  is  ^^ariously  spelt,  but  the 
way  it  here  appears  is  nearest  as  it  was  understood  in  his  last  years,  judging 
fi'om  the  records.  But  it  was  not  so  originally.  Wooaanaaman  was  among 
the  first  modes  of  vmtiug  it 

This  detail  may  appear  dry  to  the  sreneral  reader,  but  we  must  occaaon- 
ally  gratify  our  antiquarian  friends.    We  now  proceed  in  our  narrative. 

Wiiile  living  among  the  Namaskets,  Saaaamon  learned  what  was  going 
forward  among  his  countrymen,  and,  when  he  was  convinced  that  their 
design  was  war,  went  immediately  to  Plimouth,  and  communicated  his  di»- 
I  covery  to  the  governor.  "Nevertheless,  his  information," says  Dr.LMath/OTj^ 
"  (because  it  had  an  Indian  original,  and  one  can  hardly  believe  them  when 
they  do  speak  the  truth,)  wns  not  at  first  nmch  regarded." 

It  may  he  noticed  here,  that  at  this  time  if  any  Indian  appeared  friendly, 
all  Indians  were  so  declaimed  against,  that  scarcely  any  one  among  the  Eng- 
lish could  be  found  that  would  allow  that  an  Indian  could  be  fiiithflil  or 
honest  in  any  afi^air.  And  although  some  others  besides  Sasaamon  had  inti- 
mated, and  that  rather  strongly,  that  a  "  rising  of  the  Indians  "  was  at  hand, 
still,  as  Dr.  MaOiir  observes,  because  Indians  said  so,  little  or  no  attention 

*  The  Enrl'ish  sometimes  added  her  surname,  and  hence,  in  the  account  of  Mr.  Bermet,  {I 
Col.  Mass.  liist.  8oc.  iii.  1.)  Betty  Sasemore.  The  noted  place  now  called  Bettys  Neatf 
in  Middiehorough,  was  named  from  her.    In  1793,  there  were  eisrht  famili^  of  Indians  thera. 

t  Cotuhtiatt,  Kelchiquut,  Tehtiad,  Keketticut,  Keticut,  Teigldaquid,  Tetehquet,  ara 

Tof  this  name  in  the  various  books  and  records  I  have  consulted. 
Backus's  Middlehorough,  in  1  Col.  Mass.  Hist,  8oc.  iU.  150. 
iUMUum  o/the  TroubUt,  6lc,,  74. 
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to  their  advice.  Notwithstandinff,  Mr.  Gookin,  in  his  M8.  history,* 
asyBi'that,  previous  to  the  war,  none  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  **been 
totfy  churged,  either  with  unfkithtliiness  or  treachery  towards  the  English." 
■Bot,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  had  discovered  the  treachery,  particu- 
larly Waleui  the  ruler,  of  PhQip  before  he  began  any  act  of  hostility."  In 
another  place  the  same  author  says,  that,  in  April,  1675,  Wauban  **came  to 
Ofie  of  the  magistrates  on  purpose,  and  informed  him  that  he  had  ffround  to 
fear  that  sachem  PhUip,  and  other  Indians  his  confederates,  intended  some 
miBchief  shortiy."  Asain  in  M^,  about  six  weeks  before  the  war,  he  came 
and  said  the  same,  adding  that  PhUif^s  men  were  only  waiting  for  the  trees 
to  get  leaved  out,  that  they  might  prosecute  their  design  wim  more  effect 
To  return  to  Sauamon : 

In  the  mean  time,  some  circumstances  happened  that  gave  further  grounds 
of  suspicion,  that  war  was  meditated,  and  it  was  intended  that  messengeni 
dbould  be  sent  to  PhUip,  to  gain,  if  possible,  the  real  state  of  the  case.  But 
before  this  was  effected,  much  of  the  winter  of  1674  had  passed  away,  and 
the  Rev.  SasBonum  still  resided  with  the  Namaskets,  and  others  of  his 
eoontrjrmen  in  that  neighborhood.  And  notwithstanding  he  had  enjoined 
the  strictest  secrecy  upon  his  English  friends  at  Plimouth,  of  what  he  had 
revealed,  assuring  them  that  if  it  came  to  PhUifa  knowledge,  he  should  be 
immediately  murdered  by  him,  yet  it  by  some  means  got  to  the  chiors 
knowledge,  and  ScMomon  was  considered  a  traitor  and  an  oudaw;  and,  by 
the  lavrs  of  the  Indians,  he  had  forfeited  his  life,  and  was  doomed  to  suffer 
death.  The  manner  of  effecting  it  was  of  no  consequence  with  them,  so 
kmc  aa  it  was  brought  about,  and  it  is  probable  that  PkUip  had  ordered  any 
of  his  subjects  who  might  meet  with  him,  to  kill  him. 

Earlv  in  the  spring  of  1675,  Sasmmum  was  missing,  and,  on  search  being 
made,  nis  body  was  found  in  Assawomset  Pond,  in  Middleborough.f  Those 
tiiat  killed  him  not  caring  to  be  known  to  the  Enfflish,  left  his  hat  and  gun 
iqpon  the  ice,  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  had  drowned  himself;  but 
pun  several  marks  upon  his  body,  and  the  fact  that  his  neck  was  broken, 
it  was  evident  he  had  been  murdered.  |  Several  persons  were  snspected, 
and,  upon  the  information  of  one  called  Poftidfcfon,  Tobias^  one  of  PfdUp^t 
eounsellors,  his  son,  and  MattaMnnamtfj  were  apprehended,  tried  by  i.  jury, 
eonsisting  of  half  Indians,)  and  in  June,  1675,  were  all  executed  at  Plinioiith; 
'one  of  them  before  his  execution  confessing  the  murder,"  but  tlie  other 
two  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  act,  to  their  last  breath.  The  truth  of 
their  j^ilt  may  reasonably  be  called  in  question,  if  the  circumstance  of  the 
Ueedmg  of  the  dead  body  at  the  approach  of  tlie  murderer,  had  any  influence 
upon  the  jury.  And  we  are  fearful  it  was  the  case,  for,  if  the  most  learned  were 
misled  by  such  hallucinations  in  those  days,  we  are  not  to  suppose  tliat  the 
more  ignorant  were  free  from  them.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  wrote  within  two 
years  of  the  affair,  and  he  has  tliis  passage :  ^  When  Tobias  (the  suspected 
murderer)  came  near  the  dead  body,  it  fell  a  bleeding  on  fresn,  as  if  it  had 
been  newly  slain ;  albeit,  it  was  buried  a  considerable  time  before  that."  IT 

Nothing  of  this  part  of  the  story  is  upon  record  among  the  manuKcripts, 
as  we  can  find,  but  still  we  do  not  question  the  authenticity  of  Dr.  Mather^ 
nHio,  we  believe,  is  the  first  that  printed  an  account  of  it  Nor  do  the 
records  of  Plimouth  notice  Sassanum  until  some  time  afler  his  death.  The 
first  record  is  in  these  words :    ^  The  court  seeing  cause  to  require  the  per- 

*  Not  yet  published,  but  is  now,  (April,  1836,)  printinjg^  with  notes  by  the  author  of  this 
«t>rk,  under  ifie  direction  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  It  will  form  a  laxtiii^  monu- 
■ent  of  one  of  the  best  men  of  thone  days.  The  author  was,  as  Mr.  Eiiot  expresses  himself^ 
"a  pillar  in  our  Indian  work."    He  died  in  1687,  aged  75. 

t  Some  would  like  to  know,  perhaps,  on  what  authority  Mr.  OraJtame  {Hitt.  N.  Amtr.  L 
4QZ.)  slates  that  Satsamon^s  bocly  teas  found  in  a  field. 

X  Oookin*8  MS.  Hist,  of  Christian  Indians.  This  author  sa3rs,  "  Sauamand  was  the  first 
Quistiau  martyr,"  and  that  "  it  is  evident  he  suffered  death  upon  the  account  of  his  Christian 
pR>fes«ion,  ana  fidelity  to  the  English." 

4  His  Indian  name  was  Po^apanossoo. 

iMather't  Relation,  74.  Judge  Datns  retains  the  naam  aecount,  (Jforion's  Memoritl, 
90.)  which  we  shall  presently  show  to  be  erroneous. 

f  Mimikn't  BelaiioD,  75. 
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Bonal  appearance  of  an  Indian  called  7\flnas  before  the  court,  to  make  fliv- 
ther  answer  to  such  interrogatories  as  shall  be  required  of  him,  in  reference 
to  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  an  Indian  called  John  SaMtammif  )M 
deceased."    This  was  in  March,  1674,  O.  S. 

It  appears  that  Tohiaa  was  present,  although  it  is  not  so  stated,  fix>m  Hm 
fiict  that  Jhispaqmn  and  his  son  ffUliam  entered  into  bonds  of  £100  ior  tb^ 
appearance  of  Tobias  at  the  next  court  in  June  following.  A  mortga§a 
of  land  was  taken  as  security  for  the  £100. 

June  having  arrived,  three  instead  of  one  are  arraigned  as  the  murdareni 


lows :  ^  For  that  being  accused  that  they  did  with  jovnt  consent  vpon  the 
29  of  January  ann°  16/4,  [or  1675,  N.  S.1  att  a  place  called  .^jouNimMtt  PofiA 
wilfully  and  of  sett  purpose,  and  of  mallice  fore  thought,  and  by  force  and 
armes,  murder  John  Sassanum,  an  other  Indian,  by  laying  violent  hands  mi 
him,  and  striking  him,  or  twisting  his  necke  vntiU  hee  was  dead ;  and  to  hyde 
and  conceale  this  theire  said  murder,  att  the  tyme  and  place  aforesaid,  di4 
cast  his  dead  body  through  a  hole  of  the  iyce  into  the  said  pond." 

To  this  the)r  pleaded  ^  not  guilty,"  and  put  themselves  on  trial,  say. tiM 
records.    The  jury,  however,  were  not  loDg  in  finding  them  guilty,  wl 
thev  express  in  these  words :    ^  Wee  of  the  jury  one  and  all,  bDth  I~ 
and  Indians  doe  joyntly  and  with  one  consent  agree  upon  a  verdict" 

Upon  this  thev  were  inmiediately  remanded  to  prison,  ^  and  from  thenee 

Sikenl  to  the  place  of  execution  and  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  head  f  vntiU 
eire  l)odies  are  dead."  Accordingly,  Tobiat  and  MatUuhunanrutmo  weie 
executed  on  the  8  June,  1675.  **  But  the  said  fVampapaquarij  on  some  <;on- 
siderations  was  reprieued  until  a  mouth  be  expired."  He  was,  however,  shtqjl 
within  the  month. 

It  is  an  error  that  the  junr  that  found  them  guilty  was  composed  of  hatf 
Indians;  there  were  bftt  four,  while  there  were  twelve  EngQshmeo.  Vt^^ 
will  again  hear  the  record : — 

^Itt  was  judged  very  expedient  by  the  court,  that,  together  with  tfaw 
English  jury  aboue  named,  some  of  the  most  indifierentest,  grauest  and 
sage  Indians  should  be  admitted  to  be  with  the  said  jury,  and  to  healp  to 
consult  and  aduice  with,  of,  and  concerning  the  premises:  there  names 
are  as  followeth,  viz.  one  called  by  an  English  name  nopcj  and  MaMfpagmif 
fFannoo,  George  fVanwye  and  Acanootus;  these  fully  concurred  with  the 
jury  in  theire  verdict" 

The  names  of  the  jurymen  were  WUliam  Sabine^  WiUiam  Crocker,  Edtomri 
Shtrgis^  fFiUiam  Brookes,  J^TathK  Winslow,  John  Wadaworth,  Andrew  -Rif^ii^ 
Roherl  Fixon,  John  Done,  J(m/^,  Ban^s,  Jon\  Shaw  and  Bef\j\  Hi^gins. 

That  nothing  which  can  throw  light  upon  tbis  important  afiau*  be  paiwad 
over,  we  will  here  add,  from  a  hitherto  exceeding  scarce  tract,  the  following 

Sarticulars,  although  some  parts  of  them  are  evidently  erroneous:  **  About 
ve  or  six  years  since,  there  was  brought  up,  amongst  others,  at  the  ooilpge 
at  Cambridge,  (Masa)  an  Indian,  named  Sosomon ;  who,  ailer  some  time  te 
had  spent  in  ureaching  the  gospel  to  Uncos,  a  sagamore  Christian  in  bis  ter- 
ritories, was,  by  the  authori^  of  New  Phmouth,  sent  to  preach  ip  Uke  man- 
ner to  King  PhUip,  and  his  Indians.  But  King  Philip,  (heathen-like^ 
instead  of  receivinjg^  the  gospel,  would  immediately  nave  killed  this  Sosonwn^ 
but  by  the  persuasion  of  some  about  him,  did  not  do  it,  but  sent  him  by  the 
hands  of  three  men  to  prison ;  who,  as  he  was  going  to  prison,  exhorted 
and  taught  them  in  the  Christian  religion.  They,  not  liking  bis  di8COun% 
immediately  murthered  him  after  a  most  barbarous  manner.  They,  retnm- 
ing  to  King  PkUip,  acquainted  him  with  what  they  had  done.  About  two 
or  tluree  months  after  this  murther,  being  discovered  to  the  autbori^  of 

*  The  same  called  Mattathimumy,    His  name  in  Ibe  recociU  i*  spell  four  wavi. 

t  Thb  old  pbfSMobgy  MMundg  uskof  the  French  mode  of  expression,  ceupvr  7e  cMi^thatit, 
to  cut  ofT  the  neck  instead  of  the  head ;  but  ibe  Fnanch  say,  jL  mpu  gmau  foar  #a»  ce^^  —  -■  — 
do  modeni  haogmen,  thasJuriiU,  of  our  limes. 


ll 
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New  Plimonth,  Jasxah  Winatow  being  then  governor  of  that  colony,  care  was 
taken  to  find  out  the  miirtlierers,  who,  ijpoii  search,  were  found  and  appre- 
hended, and,  after  a  fair  trial,  were  all  hanged.  This  so  exasperated  King 
PhUifj  that,  from  that  day  alter,  he  studied  to  be  revenged  on  tiie  English — 
iadging  that  the  English  authority  had  nothing  to  do  to  hang  an  Indian  for 
killiiig  another."  * 

CHAPTER  n. 

Ljfe  qf  KING  PHILIP — His  real  name — TUke  name  of  his  wife — Makes  frequent 
sales  of  his  lands — Account  of  them — His  first  treaty  at  Plimouth — Erpedition  to 
Jfantucket-~^Events  of  IC7 1— Begins  the  WAR  of  1G75— Fir^f  acts  of  hostility- 
Swamp  Fight  at  Pocasset — Jfarrotoly  escapes  out  of  his  own  country — is  pursued 
hy  Oneko — Fight  at  Rehoboth  Plain — Cuts  off  a  company  of  English  under  Captain 
Beers — Incidents — Fight  at  Sugar-loaf  Hill,  and  destruction  oj  Captain  iMthrop^s 
tompany — Fights  the  English  under  Mosely — English  raise  150()  men — Philip 
retires  to  JS'arraganset — Strongly  fortifies  himself  in  a  great  swamp — Description 
of  his  fortress — English  march  to  attack  him — The  great  Fight  at  J\^arragunset — 
Again  flies  his  country — Visits  the  Mohawks — Ill-derised  stratagem — Events  of  \676 
— Returns  againto  his  country — Redtteed to  a  wretched  condition — Is  hunted  by  Church 
— His  chief  counsellor  yAkkompoin^  kiUedj  and  his  sister  captured — Ws  wife  and  son 
fttll  into  the  hands  of  Church — fVes  to  Pokanoket — Is  surprised  and  slain. — Speci- 
men of  the  Wampanoag  Language — Other  curious  matter. 

In  regard  to  the  native  or  Indian  name  of  Philip,  it  seems  a  mistake  has  al- 
wvys  prevailed,  in  printed  accounts.  Posietacom  gives  as  near  its  Indian  sound 
at  can  be  approached  by  our  letters.  TTie  first  syllable  was  dropperl  in  familiar 
discourse,  and  hence,  in  a  short  time,  no  one  imagined  but  what  it  had  always 
been  so ;  in  nearly  every  original  deed  executeil  by  him,  which  wc  have  seen, 
and  they  are  many,  his  name  so  appears.  It  is  true  that,  in  those  of  different 
years,  it  is  sjielt  vnth  some  litde  variation,  all  which,  however,  conveyed  very 
nearly  the  same  soimd.  The  variations  arc  Ptmiatacom,  Pamaicuxnn,  Pometa- 
eome^  and  Pometacom;  the  last  of  which  prevails  in  the  reconls. 

Wc  have  another  imriortaut  disco veiy  to  communicate :  f  it  is  no  other  than 
the  name  of  the  wife  ot  Pometacom — the  innocent  VVootoneka.vuske  !  This 
was  tlie  name  of  her  who,  with  hrr  little  son,  foil  into  the  liands  of  Captain 
Church.  \o  wonder  that  Philip  was  "now  ready  to  die,"  as  some  of  his  tnii- 
torous  men  told  Churchy  and  that  "  his  heart  was  now  ready  to  break  !  "  All 
that  was  dear  to  him  was  now  swallowed  up  in  the  vortex  !  liiit  thoy  still 
lived,  and  this  most  harrowed  his  soul — ^lived  for  what  ?  to  ser\'e  as  slaves  in 
an  uiik7io>vn  land  !  roidd  it  be  otherwise  than  that  madness  should  seize  ufwn 
him,  and  despair  torment  him  in  every  place  ?  that  in  his  sleep  he  should  hear 
the  anguishing  cri(?3  and  lamentations  of  fVootonekanuske  and  his  son  ?  But 
we  must  rhanp*  the  scene. 

It  seems  as  tlioudi,  for  many  ye^rs  before  the  >var  of  1075,  Pometacom.,  and 
jiearlyall  of  his  ])eoplt*  sold  off  tiieir  lands  asfiLst  as])Ureliaserspn?8ented  tliem- 
selve:^.  'fhey  wiw  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  they  were  just  such  j)lii- 
losophers  as  are  easily  captivated  by  any  show  of  ostentation.  They  were  lorsa- 
king  their  manner  of  life,  to  which  the  proximity  of  the  whites  wius  a  deadly 
poi^on,  and  were  eager  to  obtain  such  things  as  their  neighbors  |)ossessed  ;  these 
were  only  to  1m»  obtained  by  p.irting  with  tlu'ir  lands.  That  the  reader  may 
ibnn  some  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Indians'  lands  in  Plimouth 
colony  were  rlisposed  of,  we  add  the  following  items : — 

*  Pr^xevt.  Siaf^  of  Xnr  En<rland,  bv  a  merrlinnt  of  Boston,  in  r^spfct  to  th>:  present 
BltHnl'i  Iwiir'i  Wars.  p;ii,'o  3.  rj)lio.  London.  Ih'tU.  This,  wilh  four  otlicr  tmrts  npon 
PHir.if's  \V.\R,  (rovfrnii;  tin*  wlioN"  period  (if  it.  wilh  notos  l>v  inv^olf",  arconi|>a(iicd  hy  a 
Chkuvoiogy  ol  all  Iii'liiiii  i*v<Mil<  in  Anirrica  from  its  fjisrovcrv  i«)  lh«'  present  limC;  (March 
7th,  l!0'».)  has  jasi  lnvn  pnl>li-ho«l  mi'lcr  the  litlo  of  tho  Old  Indies  f'm'oMf  i.k. 

t  Tlic  author  (vl-U  a  pfTuliar  saliNfartion  that  ii  lias  fallen  to  Irs  lot  'o  l)C  the  first  to  publish 
iW  real  name  of  the  prcat  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  and  also  that  of  tlie  sharer  of  his 
perils,  Wovtondcanuske. 
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In  a  deed  dated  23  June,  1G64,  «  WiUiam  Brenion,  of  Newport,  R.  L  niOT- 
chant,"  "  for  a  valuahlc  consideration  "  imid  by  him,  buys  Matapoisett  of  P^^ 
This  deed  begins,  "  I,  Pumatacom  alias  Philip,  chief  sachem  of  Mount  Hope, 
Cowsumpsit  and  of  all  territories  thereunto  belonging."  Philip  and  his  wife 
both  signed  this  deed,  and  Tockomock,  JVec&paukim,*  ^esetaquasanj  Pompa- 
quase,  Aptminiate,  Taquanksickt,  Paquonackj  Watapaiahut,  Jiqwtaquishj  John 
Sassamon  the  interpreter,  Rotdomd  Sassamon,  and  two  Euglisnmen,  signed  as 
witnesses. 

In  10(55,  he  sold  the  country  about  Acushena,  [now  New  Bedford,]  and 
Coaxet,  [now  in  Compton.]     Philip^s  father  having  previously  sold  some  of 
tlie  same,  £10  was  now  given  him  to  prevent  any  claim  from  him,  and  to  pay 
for  his  marking  out  the  same.     John  noosansman  [one  of  the  names  of  Saisa 
idon'l  witnessed  this  deed. 

Tue  same  year  tlie  court  of  Plimouth  presented  PhUip  with  a  horse,  but  on 
what  accoimt  we  are  not  uiformed. 

In  1()G2,  Wrentham  was  purchased  of  Philip  by  the  English  of  DedhanL 
It  was  then  called  IFoUomonovoag,  and,  by  the  amount  assessed,  appears  to  have 
cost  £24  ]  0^.,  and  was  six  mues  square.  For  tliis  tract  of  land  the  English  had 
been  endeavoring  to  negotiate  five  years-t  **  In  Nov.  1G69,  upon  notice  ofPhilw^ 
Sagamore  of  Mount  IIo|>e,  now  at  Wollomonopoag,  offering  a  treaty  of  his  lands 
then?abouts,  not  yet  purchased,"  tlie  selectmen  appoint  five  persons  to  negotiate 
with  him  *'  for  his  remaining  right,  provided  ho  can  show  that  he  has  any."  | 
Whether  his  right  were  questionable  or  not,  it  seems  a  purchase  was  made,  at 
that  time,  of  tlic  tract  called  JFooUommonuppogiie, "  withm  the  town  bounds  [of 
Dedham]  not  yet  purchased."  What  the  full  consideration  was,  our  documents 
do  not  state,  but  from  a  manuscript  order  which  he  drew  on  Dedham  afterwardfl^ 
and  the  accomiMinying  receipt,  some  estimate  may  be  formed.  The  order  re- 
quc5ts  them  ^  to  pay  to  this  hearer,  for  the  use  of  Kjya  Philip,  £5,  5*.  in  moneys 
and  £5  in  trucking  cloth  ai  money  price^^  In  a  receipt  signed  by  an  agent  of 
PhUipy  named  Peter,  the  following  amount  is  named :  "  In  reference  to  (he payment 
©/"Klvo  Philip  o/"  Mount  IIoii<^,  (he  full  and  just  sum  (f  £5,  5*.  in  moneijj  and 
12  ifards  of  trucking  cloth,  3  lbs.  ofpoicder,  and  as  mu^chlecul  as  will  mak^e  ^^9 
which  is  in  full  satisfaction  tvith  £10  that  ht  is  to  receive  of  Nathaniel  Paine?*  § 

We  next  meet  with  a  smgular  record  of  PhUip,  the  authorship  of  which  we 
attribute  to  John  Sassamon,  and  which,  besides  extending  our  knowledge  of 
Philip  into  his  earlier  times,  serves  to  make  us  acquainted  with  Sassamows  ac- 
quirements in  the  language  of  the  pilgrims. 

"  Know  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  Philip  haue  giuen  power  vnto  Wa^ 
tuchpoo  \\  and  Sampson  and  theire  bretliren  to  hold  and  make  sale  of  to  whom 
they  will  by  my  consent,  and  the>'  shall  not  haue  itt  without  they  be  willing  to 
lett  it  goo  it  shal  be  sol  by  my  consent,  but  without  my  knowledge  they  cannot 
safely  to :  but  with  my  consent  there  is  none  that  can  lay  claime  to  that  land 
which  they  hnue  marked  out,  it  is  theires  foreuer,  soe  therefore  none  can  safely 
pui'cliase  any  otherwise  but  by  Watachpoo  and  Sampson  and  their  bretheren. 

Philip  1(566." 

^Vhether  the  following  letter  were  \^Titten  earlier  or  later  than  this  we  have 
no  means  of  knowing  ;  it  is  plain,  however,  from  its  contents,  that  it  was  written 
at  a  time  when  he  was  strongly  op]>osed  to  selling  his  lands,  and  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Plimoiuh  were  endeavoring  to  get  him  to  their  court,  where  they  had 
reason  to  Iwliove  they  could  succeed  Iwtter  in  getting  them  than  by  a  iiegotia* 
tion  in  his  own  country.    The  letter  follows: — 

"  To  the  much  honored  Govcmer,  Mr,  Thomas  Prince,  dwelling  at  PlimouUu 

"King  Philip  desire  to  let  you  understand  that  he  could  not  come  to  the 
court,  for  Tom,  his  interpreter,  has  a  ])ain  in  his  l)ack,  that  he  could  not  travil 

*  IVrliaps  Uncompoin, 

t  Worthin^ton^s  Hist.  Dedham.  20— from  which  work  it  would  seem  that  the  negotiation  had 
been  rarricd  on  with  PhUip,  but  Philip  was  not  sachem  until  this  year. 

}  l»)id. 

J  General  Court  Files.  , 

It  Sometimes  Tukpoo  by  abbreviation.  A  further  account  of  him  will  be  found  in  the  lift  of 
Tatoton, 
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00  for,  and  Philip  sister  is  very  sick.  Philip  would  intreat  that  favor  of  you, 
and  any  of  the  niajestrats,  if  aiiey  Englis^h  or  Engiaus  speak  about  ancy  land,  he 
pray  you  to  giue  them  no  anscwcr  at  all.  Tbis  last  summer  he  maid  that 
promis  wi^  you  tliat  he  would  not  sell  no  laud  in  7  years  time,  for  tbat  he 
would  have  no  English  trouble  him  before  that  time,  he  has  not  forgot  that 
you  promis  him.  lie  will  come  a  smie  as  posscble  he  can  to  speak  with  you, 
and  so  I  rest, 

your  very  loveing  friend 

Philip    Jp 

dwelling  at  mount  hope  nt-k."  • 

In  16G7,  PkSip  sells  to  Constant  Southtoorth^  and  others,  all  the  nir.uiow 
lands  from  Dartmouth  to  Matapoisett,  for  which  he  had  £15.  PnitK-nlar 
bounds  to  all  tracts  are  mentioned  in  the  deeds,  but  as  tliey  wore  gcticniliy  or 
often  stakes,  trees,  and  heaps  of  stones,  no  one  at  this  time  can  trace  many  of 
them. 

The  same  year,  for  "  £10  sterling,"  he  sells  to  Thos,  Jfllkt  and  others,  "  all 
that  tract  of  land  lying  between  tlie  Kiucr  Waiiascottaquett  and  Cawatoquissctt, 
being  two  miles  long  and  one  broad."  Pctwsaquens,  one  of  PhUip*8  counsel- 
lors, and  Tom  alias  Sawsuetlf  an  interpreter,  were  witnesses  to  the  sale. 

In  1608,  "^  Philip  PometacoTOj  and  TcUamumaqtte  f  alias  Cashewashed,  sachems," 
for  a  "  ^iduable  consideration,"  sell  to  sundry  English  a  tract  of  some  square 
miles.  A  part  of  it  was  adjacent  to  Pokanoket  In  describing  it,  Memenuck- 
qiiage  and  Towansett  neck  are  mentioned,  which  we  conclude  to  be  hi  Swan- 
eey.  Besides  two  Englishmen,  SompoinUen,  alias  Tom,  and  jYanantaUnew,  son 
of  Thomas  Piants,  were  wimesscs  to  tiiis  sale. 

The  next  year,  the  same  sachems  sell  500  acres  in  Swanscy  for  £20.  JfanueOy 
a  counsellor,  and  Tom  the  uitor|ireter,  were  witnesses. 

In  1G68,  Philip  and  Uncompawen  laid  claim  to  a  part  of  New-meadows  neck, 
alleging  that  it  was  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  in  a  fonner  deed,  bv  Ossamt' 
quin  and  IFamsutia,  to  certiuu  English,  ^  although  it  appears,  savs  the  record, 

Eretty  clearly  so  expressed  in  said  deed,"  "  yet  that  peace  and  friendship  may 
e  continuefl,"  "  Capt  JfiUd,  Mr.  Brown  and  John  Men,  in  the  behalf  of  them- 
selves and  the  rest,"  agree  to  give  Philip  and  Uncompawen  tlie  sum  of  £11  in 
goods. 

Philip  Nanus kooke  t  ^w  li  mark, 
ViscoMPAWEN  his  X  mark, 
Tom  Sansuwest,  initrpreter, 
And  NiMROD. 

The  same  year,  w<3  find  the  following  record,  which  is  doubly  interesting, 
from  the  plan  with  which  we  an?  uble  to  accompany  it,  drawn  by  Philip  him- 
self, lie  contracts  or  uprees,  by  the  following  writing  under  his  hand,  m  these 
wonls:  "this  may  inform  the  honoured  court  [of  Pliniouth,]  that  1  Philip  ame 
willing  to  sell  the  laud  within  this  draught ;  but  the  Indians  that  are  vpon  it 
may  liue  ^-pou  it  still ;  but  the  land  that  is  [waste]§  may  be  sould,  and  ffaltaQh- 
poo  hi  of  tlie  same  ininde.  1  have  sed  downe  all  the  principall  names  of  the 
land  wee  are  willing  should  bee  sould." 

"  From  Pacanaukett  Phillip  p  his  marke.^ 

the  24  of  the  12  mo.  1668." 


*  1  Coll.  Mass.  Huit.  Soc.  ii.  40.  The  original  was  owned  by  a  Mr.  White  of  Plimouth, 
about  iiO  yt'ars  a^o.     It  is  j>rol>al>ly  another  production  of  John  Sassainon. 

t  Written  in  another  deeti,  Atunkamom.ihr.  This  deed  was  in  the  next  year.  It  was  of 
50f.l  acres  of  lan<l,  "  more  or  lesse,"  in  Swanscy ;  and  £^0  llie  consideration.  Ilnsh^  Cofe, 
Josiasf  ^Vinslow,  JcJin  Coji^^esfuiil,  and  Constant  Bouthworth  were  the  purchasers,  and  Wanueo, 
a  counsellor,  one  of  the  witnesses. 

X  I'his  double  nannc,  we  suppose,  was  niesmt  to  stand  for  the  signature  of  himself  and  wile 

^  So  in  the  records. 
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Weweoiet. 


lids  line  is  a  pcdh. 


[B30X  m. 


Ajcopompamocke. 


Panhanet 


PatantatoDet. 


Ascoochames. 

Machapquake. 

Apoaecctt. 
Tfdais  apath, 

Ancqueajsett. 

Cotioyowsckcesett. 


"  Osamequen  "  having,  "  for  valuable  considerations,"  in  the  year  1641,  Bold 
to  John  Broicn  and  Edward  fVtnalow  a  tract  of  land  eight  miles  square,  situ- 
ated on  both  sides  of  Palmer's  River,  Philip,  on  the  30  Mar.  ICtfe,  was  re- 
quired to  sign  a  quit-claim  of  the  same.  l1)is  lie  did  in  presence  of  Umpla^ 
kisoke,  PhiUip,  and  Peehe,*  counsellors,  Sonconewhew,  Phillip's  brother,  and 
Tom  the  interpreter.f    This  tract  includes  the  present  town  of  Rehoboth. 

Also  m  1()09,  for  £10  **  and  another  valuable  and  sufficient  gratuity,"  he  sells 
to  John  Cook  of.Akusenag  in  Dartmouth,^  "one  whole  island  nere  the  towne,* 
called  Nokatay. 

The  same  year,  Philin  and  Tuspaquin  sell  a  considerable  tract  of  land  in 
Middleborough,  for  £13.  Thomas  the  interpreter,  fViUiairij  tlie  son  of  Tu^ 
paquin,  and  Benjamin  Church,  were  witnesses. 

In  1671,  Philip  and  «  Monjokam  of  Mattapoisett,"  for  £5,  sell  to  Hii^h  Cohy  of 
Swansev,  shipwright,  land  lying  near  a  place  called  Acashtwah^  in  Dartmouth. 

In  16^2,  Philip  sold  to  fftlliam  Brenton  and  otliers,  of  Taunton,  a  tract  to 
the  southward  of  that  town,  containing  twelve  squuio  miles,  for  £143;  and, 
a  few  days  after,  adjoining  it,  four  square  miles  more,  to  Constant  SouthtcorOL 
Others  were  concerned  in  the  sale  of  the  larger  tract,  as  is  judged  by  the 
deeds  being  si^ed  by  Ntinhampahoondi,  Umnaihum,  alias  JS/imrod,  Chee^ 
mav^hion,  and  Captain  Annawam,  besides  one  Philip,  ThovMS,  alias  Sank'- 
suit,  was  among  the  witnesses.  The  sale  of  the  last  tract  was  witnessed  by 
Munashum,  alias  J^mrod,  Woajckompawhan,^  and  (>aptain  Annoxcan, 

These  are  but  a  part  of  the  sales  of  land  by  Pometacom:  many  otlicr  chiefk 
sold  very  largely,  imrticularly  Waiuspaauin  and  Josias  Wampaiuck, 

At  the  court  *oi  Plimoutli,  1673,  **  Mr.  Pe/er  Ta/mon  of  Rhode  Band  com- 
plained against  Philip  allies  Wewasowanuetl,  sachem  of  Mount  Hope,  brother 
or  predecessor  of  Pakanau)keU  as  heire  adminnostrator  or  succes^i^or  vnto  his 
brother  or  predecessor  Wamsitta,  SojaaquiitA  or  Alexander  deceased,  in  an 
action  on  the  case,  to  the  damage  of  £cOO  forfeiture  of  a  bond  oi'such  a  value, 
bearing  date,  Jime  the  28th,  1661^  giuen  to  the  said  Peter  Talman,  obliging 

*  Ccillc<I,  in  Mr.  Hubbard's  history,  Tfielie ;  be  was  aAerwanls  killed  nt  Swaiisey,  io  tlio 
bcipimiii^  of  the  war.    Tlierc  is  a  poiid  in  Narragtinsct  of  the  same  name. 

J  Mr.  Bliss,  in  his  History  ok  Keiiouoth,  Gi,  05,  lias  printed  this  deed  from  the 
ori^ual. 

i  Tlic  place  wliere  Cook  lived  is  now  included  in  New  Bedford. 

J  Probably  "  Philip's  old  uncle  Akkompoin." 

Q  That  is,  nicknamed  Alexander,  according  to  the  French  mode  of  expression ;  ou  par  sobri* 
quel  Alexander,  as  I  imagine.  Mr.  Hubbard  says  of  Philip,  (Narrative,  10,)  that,  **  for  Uf 
unbitioufl 
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him  the  said  WdmstUa  allies  Alexander  to  make  good  to  him,  his  heires  and  a 
deed  of  gii)  of  a  considerable  track  of  land  att  Sapowett  and  places  adjacent, 
as  in  the  said  deed  is  more  particularly  expressed ;  for  want  wherof  tlie 
complainant  is  greatly  damnifyed.'' 

Whether  the  conduct  of  the  people  of  Plimouth  towards  WamsttUa^ 
PomdaconCs  elder  brother,  and  other  neighboring  Indians,  made  them  always 
suspicious  of  the  chief  sachem,  as  it  had  their  neighbors  before  in  the  case 
of  Mianiunnotnohj  or  whether  Philip  were  in  reality  **  contriving  mischief," 
the  same  year  of  his  coming  in  chief  sachem,  remains  a  question,  to  this  day, 
with  those  best  acquainted  with  the  iiistory  of  those  times. 

The  old  benevolent  sachem  Massasoit,  alias  fVoosamequin,  having  died  in 
the  winter  of  1G61-2,  as  we  believe,  but  few  months  after  died  also  JUcxander, 
Philip's  elder  brotlier  and  predecessor,  when  Philip  himself)  by  the  order  of 
succession,  came  to  be  chief  of  the  Wampanoags. 

Philip  having  by  letter  complained  to  tne  court  of  Plimouth  of  some  in- 
juries, at  tlieir  October  term,  1(5G8,  they  say,  "  In  answer  unto  a  letter  from 
Philipy  the  sachem  of  Pokanokett,  &c.,  by  way  of  petition  requesting  the 
court  for  justice  against  Francis  fVasly  [fVeit,]  for  wrong  done  by  him  to  one 
of  his  men  about  a  ^n  taken  from  him  by  the  said  M'ast ;  as  also  for  wrong 
done  unto  some  swine  of  the  said  Indian^s.  The  court  have  ordered  the 
case  to  be  heard  and  determhied  by  the  selectmen  of  Taunton  ;  and  in  case 
it  be  not  by  them  ended,  that  it  be  referred  unto  the  next  March  court  at 
Plimouth  to  be  ended."  How  the  case  turned  we  have  not  found.  But  for 
an  Indian  to  gain  his  point  at  an  English  court,  imless  his  case  were  an  ex- 
ceeding strong  one,  was,  we  apprehend,  a  rare  occurrence. 

"  He  was  no  sooner  styled  sachem,"  says  Dr.  /.  Mather^*  "  but  immediately, 
in  the  year  1662,  tliere  were  vehement  suspicions  of  his  bloody  treachery 
against  the  English."  This  author  wrote  at  the  close  of  Philij^s  war,  when 
very  few  could  speak  of  Indians,  without  discovering  great  bitterness.  Mr. 
Marion  f  is  the  first  who  mentions  Metacomd  in  a  printed  work,  which,  beinr 
before  any  difficult}'  with  him,  is  in  a  more  becoming  manner.    "  This  year," 

il662,)  he  observ'es,  ^  upon  occasion  of  some  suspicion  of  some  plot  intended 
ly  the  Indians  against  the  English,  Philip^  the  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  other- 
wise called  Metacom,  made  his  ap[)earance  at  the  court  held  at  Plimouth, 
August  6,  did  earnestly  desire  the  continuance  of  that  amity  and  friendship 
that  hath  formerly  been  l)etween  the  governor  of  Plimouth  and  his  deceased 
father  and  brother." 

The  court  expressing  tlieir  willingness  to  remain  his  friends,  he  signed  the 
articles  prepared  by  tiiem,  acknowledging  himself  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
England,  tlms : — 

"  Tfie  mark  of  X  Phillip,  sachem 
of  Pocanakett, 
The  mark  of  <]  Vncumpowett, 
vnkell  to  the  ahoue  said  sachemP 

The  following  persons  were  ])rc8ent,  and  witnessed  this  act  of  PhUip,  and 
his  great  ca])taiu  Uncompoin  ; — 

"John  Sassamon, 
71ie  mark  FTl  q/* Francis,  sachem  of^Yaiiset, 
The  mark  DI  o/'Nimrod  alias  Pumpasa, 
The  mfirk  jy  o/*Punckqca.neck, 
The  mark  ^  o/'AquETEQUESH."J 

Of  the  uneasiness  and  concern  of  the  English  at  this  period,  from  the 
hostile  movements  of  Philips  Mr.  Hubbard,  wc  presume,  was  not  informed; 
or  so  important  an  event  would  not  have  been  omitted  in  his  minute  and 
valiial)le  historj'.  Mr.  Morton^  as  we  before  stated,  and  Mr.  Mather  mention 
it,  !)iii  neither  of  these,  or  any  writer  since,  to  this  day,  has  made  the  matter 
appear  in  its  true  light,  from  their  neglect  to  produce  the  names  of  those 
that  a[)peared  with  the  sachem. 

*  ItGiaiion,  72.        f  In  his  N.  Euglaad's  Memorial.        1  From  the  records  in  mamtscnpt, 

2« 
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For  about  nine  years  succeedirig  1662,  very  little  is  recorded  concerning 
Philw,  During  this  time,  he  became  n^ore  intimately  acquainted  with  hit 
English  neiglibors,  learned  their  weakness  and  liis  own  strength,  which 
rather  increased  than  diminished,  until  his  fatal  war  of  1675.  1  or,  during, 
this  period,  not  only  their  additional  numbers  gained  them  power,  but  thjeir 
arms  were  greatly  strengthened  by  the  English  instruments  of  war  put  into 
their  hands.  Roger  fVUliams  had  early  brought  the  Narragansets  into  friend- 
ship with  Maasasoitj  which  alhance  gained  additional  strength  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  young  MetdcomtL  And  here  we  may  look  for  a  main  cause  of  that 
war,  although  the  death  ofMexander  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  early 
historians,  as  almost  the  only  one.  The  continual  broils  between  tlie  Eng- 
lish and  Narragansets,  (we  name  the  EugUsli  first,  as  they  were  generally 
tlie  aggressors,)  could  not  be  unknown  to  Philip ;  and  if  his  countrymen 
were  wronged  he  knew  it.  And  what  friend  will  see  another  abused,  with- 
out feeling  a  glow  of  resentment  in  his  breast  ?  And  who  will  wonder,  if, 
when  these  abuses  had  followed  each  otlier,  repetition  upon  repetition,  for 
a  series  of  years,  that  they  should  at  last  break  out  into  open  war  ?  The 
Narraganset  chiefs  were  not  conspicuous  at  the  period  of  which  we  speak ; 
there  were  several  of  them,  but  no  one  appears  to  have  had  a  general  com- 
mand or  ascendency  over  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
they  unanimously  reposed  their  cause  in  the  hands  of  PkUip.  Ninigrd  was 
at  this  time  grown  old,  and  though,  for  many  years  afler  the  murder  of 
MiarUunnomoh,  he  seems  to  ha\e  had  the  chief  authority,  yet  pusillanimity 
was  always  ratlier  a  uredominant  trait  in  his  character.  His  age  had  prol>* 
ably  caused  his  witlmrawal  from  the  others,  on  their  resolution  to  second 
Phdiv,  Canonchet  was  at  tliis  period  the  most  conspicuous ;  Pumham  next : 
PotoKy  MagnuSy  the  squaw-sachem,  whose  husband,  Mnksahy  had  been  dead 
several  years ;  and  lastly  Mattaioag. 

Before  proceeding  witli  later  events,  the  following  short  narrative,  illus- 
trative of  a  peculiar  custom,  may  not  be  improperly  introduced.  Pfalw^  ae 
tradition  reports,  made  an  expedition  to  Nantucket  in  1665,  to  punish  an 
Indian  who  had  profaned  the  name  of  MasiosoO,  his  father ;  and,  as  it  waa 
an  observance  or  law  among  them,  that  whoever  should  speak  evil  of  the 
dead  should  be  put  to  death,  Philip  went  there  with  an  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute this  law  upon  Gibhs,  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  his  design,  for  one 
of  Gibhs*8  friends,  understanding  Philip's  intention,  ran  to  him  and  gave  hixn 
notice  of  it,  just  in  time  for  him  to  escape  ;  not,  however,  without  great  ex- 
ertions, for  Philip  came  once  in  sight  of  him,  afler  pursuing  him  some  time 
among  the  English  from  house  to  house  ;  but  Gibhs^  by  leaping  a  bank,  sot 
out  of  sight,  and  so  escaped.  Philip  would  not  leave  the  island  until  Uie 
English  had  ransomed  John  at  the  exorbitant  price  of  nearly  all  the  money 
upon  the  island.*  Gibba  was  a  Christian  Indian,  and  his  Indian  name  was 
AaacLsamoogh,  He  was  a  preacher  to  his  countrymen  in  1674,  at  wliich  time 
there  were  belonging  to  his  church  30  members. 

What  grounds  the  English  had,  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year  1671,  for  suspect- 
ing that  a  plot  was  going  forward  for  their  destruction,  cannot  satisfactorily 
be  ascertained  ;  but  it  is  evident  there  were  some  warlike  preparations  made 
bv  the  great  chief,  which  very  much  alarmed  the  English,  as  in  the  lile  of 
Atoashonka  we  shall  have  occasion  again  to  notice.  Their  suspicions  were 
further  confirmed  when  they  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Taunton  and  make 
known  the  causes  for  his  operations ;  as  he  discovered  "  shyness,"  and  a  re- 
luctance to  comply.  At  length,  on  the  10th  of  April,  this  year,  he  came  to  a 
place  about  four  miles  from  Taunton,  accompanied  with  a  band  of  his  war- 
riors, attired,  armed  and  painted  as  for  a  warlike  expedition.  From  this 
place  he  sent  messengers  to  Taunton,  to  invite  the  English  to  come  and 
treat  with  him.  The  governor  either  was  afraid  to  meet  the  chief,  or  thought 
it  beneath  his  dignity  to  com])ly  with  his  request,  and  therefore  sent  several 

*  For  some  of  what  we  have  given  above,  sec  1  Coll.  31ass,  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  159,  famished 
for  that  work  by  Mr.  Z^xccheus  Macy,  whose  ancestor,  it  is  said,  assisted  iu  sccretii^ 
Assasamoogh. 

In  a  late  work,  Hist.  Nantuckett  by  Obed  Macy,  an  account  of  the  affair  it  given,  but  with 
tome  variation  firom  the  above. 
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peraoos,  amon^  whom  was  Roger  WUliamg,  to  inform  him  of  their  determi- 
nation, and  their  good  disposition  towards  bini,  and  to  urge  his  attendance  at 
Taunton.  He  agreed  to  go,  and  hostages  were  left  in  the  liauds  of  liis 
warriors  to  warrant  his  safe  return.  On  coming  near  tlic  village  with  a  few 
of  his  warriors,  he  made  a  stop,  which  appears  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
the  warlike  parade  of  the  English,  many  of  whom  were  for  immediately  at- 
tacking him.  These  were  the  Plimouth  people  that  recommended  this  rash- 
ness, but  they  were  prevented  by  the  commissioners  from  Massachusetts,  who 
met  here  with  the  governor  of  rlimouth  to  confer  with  Philif. 

In  the  end  it  was  a^ed  that  a  council  should  be  held  m  the  meeting- 
house, one  side  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  and  the  other  by 
the  Elnglish.  PkUip  had  alleged  that  the  English  injured  tlie  planted  lands 
of  his  people,  but  this,  the  English  say,  was  in  no  wise  sustained.  Uc  said 
bis  warlike  preparations  were  not  against  the  English,  but  the  Narragausets, 
which  the  English  also  suy  was  proved  to  his  face  to  be  iiilse ;  and  tiiut  this 
so  confounded  him,  that  he  confessed  the  whole  plot,  and  ^  that  it  was  the 
naughtuiess  of  his  own  heart  that  put  him  upon  that  relx>llion,  and  nothing 
of  any  provocation  from  the  English."  *  Therefore,  with  four  of  his  counsel- 
lors, whose  names  were  Tavoser^  Captain  JFispoke,  fVoonkaponehunt,  [Unkomr 
pcinA  and  Ninurod,  he  signed  a  submission,  and  an  engagement  of  friendship, 
which  also  stijmlated  that  he  should  give  up  all  the  arms  among  his  people, 
into  the  hands  of  the  governor  of  Plimouth,  to  be  kept  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment should  *^see  reason."  f 

The  English  of  Massachusetts,  having  acted  as  umpires  in  this  afiair,  were 
looked  to,  by  both  parties,  on  the  next  cause  of  complaint  P^^^jijp  having 
delivered  the  arms  which  himself  and  men  had  with  them  at  Taunton,^ 
promised  to  deliver  the  rest  at  Plimouth  by  a  certain  time.  But  they  not 
being  delivered  according  to  agreement,  and  some  other  differences  occurring^ 
a  messenger  was  sent  to  Boston  from  Plimouth,  to  make  complaint ;  but 
PhiHp^  perhaps,  understanding  what  was  intended,  was  quite  as  early  at  Boa- 
ton  in  person  ;§  and,  by  his  address,  did  not  fell  to  be  well  received,  and  a 
&voraDle  report  of  him  was  returned  to  Plimouth ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
proposals  that  commissioners  from  all.  the  United  Colonies  should  meet 
Pku^  at  Plimouth,  where  all  difficulties  might  be  settled.  This  meeting  took 
place  the  same  year,  September,  1671,  and  2ie  issue  of  the  meeting  was  veiy 
nearly  the  same  as  tliat  at  Taunton.  ^The  conclusion  wos,"  says  Mr. 
Mather,^  ^Philip  acknowledged  his  offence,  and  was  appointed  to  give  a  sum 
of  money  to  defray  the  charges  which  iiis  insolent  clamors  had  put  the  colo- 
ny unto." 

As  usual,  several  articles  were  drawn  up  by  the  English,  of  what  Philip 
vras  to  submit  to,  to  which  we  find  tlie  names  of  three  only  of  his  ciiptouis  or 
counsellors,  Uncompaen,  who  was  his  uncle,1I  ffotokom,  and  Samkama, 

Great  stress  in  those  days  was  laid  on  the  Indians  8ubn)ittiiig  themselves 
as  "subjects  to  his  majesty  the  king  of  England."  This  they  did  only  to  get 
rid  of  the  importunity  of  the  English,  as  tlieir  course  iniinediatcly  afterwards 
invariably  showed. 

The  articles  which  tlie  government  of  Plimouth  drew  up  at  this  time,  for 
PkUip  to  sign,  were  not  so  illiberal  as  might  be  imagined,  were  we  not  to 
produce  some  of  them.     Article  second  reads, — 

"  I  [Philip]  am  willing,  and  do  promise  to  pay  unto  the  government  of  Plim- 
outli  £100,  in  such  tilings  as  I  have;  but  I  would  entreat  the  favor  that  I 
might  have  three  years  to  pay  it  in,  forasmuch  as  I  cannot  do  it  at  present" 
And  in  article  third,  he  promises  "  to  send  unto  the  governor,  or  whom  he  shall 
ap]>oint,  five  wolves'  heads,  if  he  can  get  them;  or  as  many  as  he  can  procure^ 

*  tfubbard,  Indian  Wars,  11,  1st  edition. 

t  Tlie  articles  of  tliis  treaty  may  be  seen  in  Hubbard,  MaUier,  and  Hutchiruon's  bistorietl 
thev  amount  to  little,  and  we  ihciefore  omit  them. 

X  Mather's  Relation.  73. 

i  Perhaps  this  was  the  time  Mr.  Joatelyn  saw  him  there  richly  caparisoned,  as  will  beie- 
afler  be  mentioned.  ||  Mather' $  Relation,  73. 

H  Called  by  Church,  Akkompain,    Hist.  King  PkiU]^*  War,  110  of  my  edition. 
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until  tliey  come  to  ^ve  wolves'  heads  yearly."    These  articles  were  dated* 
SB)  Sc])t  1C71,  and  were  signed  by 

7^  mark  P  of  Phillip  ; 

The  mark  T  q/*  Wohkowpaheiiitt; 

Jilt  mark  V  of  Wuttakooseeim  ; 

The  mark  T  q/"  Sowkanuhoo  ; 

Jilt  mark  ft  o/*  Woonashum, 
alias  NiMROD ; 

The  mark  Y  q/*Woo8PASUCK, 
alias  Captain. 

On  the  3  Nov.  following,  Philip  accompanied  Takanumma  to  Plimouth,  to 
make  his  submission,  which  lio  did,  and  acknowledged,  by  a  >vTituig,  that  he 
w^ould  adhere  to  the  articles  signed  by  Philip  and  the  others,  the  29  Sept. 
before.  Tokamona  was  brother  to  Jlvmshonks,  and,  at  this  time,  was  sachem 
of  Seconet,  or  Saconett.     He  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  Narragansets-f 

A  general  disarming  of  the  neighboring  Lidinns  was  undertjikeu  during  the 
spring  and  sunmier  oi  1671,  and  nothing  but  trouble  could  have  been  expect- 
ed to  follow. 

That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  con  throw  light  upon  this  important 
era  in  the  biography  oi*  Philip,  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  all  the  unpub- 
lished information  fumished  by  the  records.}  Having  met  in  June,  IdTl, 
•*  The  court  [of  Plimouth]  determins  all  the  guns  in  our  hands,  that  did  be- 
long to  Pkilip,  are  justly  forfeit ;  and  do  at  the  present  order  the  dividing  of 
them,  to  be  Kept  at  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  equal  proportioii8| 
until  October  court  next,  and  then  to  be  at  the  court's  dispose,  as  reason  luirf 
appear  to  them,  and  then  to  belong  unto  the  towns,  if  not  otherwise  dispoeed 
of  Dv  the  court. 

"  That  which  the  court  grounds  tlieir  judgment  upon  is, — For  that  at  the 
treaty  at  Taunton,  Philip  and  his  council  did  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
in  a  pi*eparation  for  war  against  us ;  and  that  not  grounded  u])on  any  injury 
sustained  from  us,  nor  [irovocutiou  given  by  us,  but  from  their  naughty  heaitBy 
and  because  he  had  formerly  violated  and  broken  solemn  covenants  made 
and  renewed  to  us ;  he  then  freely  tendered,  (not  l>eing  in  a  capacity'  to  be 
kept  faithful  by  any  other  bonds,)  to  resign  up  all  his  English  arms,  for  our 
future  security  in  that  respect.  lie  failed  grtmtly  in  the  performance  thereo£ 
by  secret[ly]  conve}ing  away,  and  carrying  home  several  guns,  that  might  and 
should  have  been  then  delivered,  and  not  giving  them  up  since,  according  to 
his  engagement ;  nor  so  fur  as  is  in  his  power ;  as  appears  in  that  many  guns 
are  known  still  to  be  amongst  the  Indians  that  live  by  him,  and  [he]  not  so 
much  as  giving  order  to  some  of  his  men,  that  are  uuder  his  immediate  com- 
mand, about  the  bringing  in  of  their  arms. 

"  in  his  end(!avoring,  sinc(»  the  treaty  [at  Taunton,]  to  render  us  odious  to 
our  neighbor  colony  by  false  reports,  com])laints  and  suggestions;  and  hie 
refusing  or  avoiding  a  treaty  with  us  concerning  those  and  other  matters  that 
are  justly  offensive  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  late  engagement,  as  Avell  as  Ibr- 
mer,  to  submit  to  the  king's  authority,  and  the  authority  of  this  colony. 

"it  was  also  ord;  red  by  the  court  tliat  the  arir  >  of  the  Indians  of  Naina»- 
sakett  and  Assowanisftt,  that  were  fetched  in  by  Major  Hlnslmc,  and  those  that 
were  with  him,  are  confiscated,  and  forfeit,  from  the  said  Indians,  for  the 
grounds  above  exj^ressi'd ;  they  being  in  a  comjiliance  with  Phillipe  in  his 
late  plot :  And  yet  would  neither  by  our  governor's  order,  nor  by  PhiUipe^M 
desir.',  bring  in  their  arms,  as  was  engaged  by  the  treaty ;  and  the  said  guns 
are  ordered  by  the  court  to  the  major  and  his  company  for  their  satisfaction, 
in  that  exj)  dition. 

"  This  court  have  agreed  and  voted  "  to  send  "some"  forces  to  "  Saconett  to 
fetch  in  "  the  arms  among  the  Indians  there. 

•  There  is  no  Hate,  but  the  year,  set  to  any  printed  copy  of  this  treaty.  Mr.  HubtHxrd  bj 
mistake  oiiutied  it,  and  those  wiio  have  since  written,  have  not  given  thcmseivcs  (be  pleasure 
of  n'ourriiiff  to  the  records. 

t  fck'e  Clutrch,  39.  X  Plimoulh  Colooy  Records,  in  numuacripi. 
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If  then,  therefore,  these  Indians  had  not  akeady  beconie  hostile,  no  one  would 
marvel  liad  it  now  become  the  case.  Bows  and  arrows  were  ainiost  entirely 
out  of  use.  Guns  had  so  far  superseded  them,  that  undoubtedly  many  scarce 
could  use  them  with  elTect,  in  procuring  themselves  game :  Nor  could  it  be 
expected  otherwise,  for  the  English  had,  by  nearly  40  years'  intercourse,  ren- 
dered their  arms  iar  more  necessary  to  tlie  existence  of  the  Indians  than  to  dieur 
own :  hence  their  unwillingness  to  part  witli  them.  Philip^  it  is  said,  duected 
the  Middleborough  Indians  to  give  up  tlieir  guns.  His  object  in  this  was  to 
pacify  the  English,  judging  that  if  war  should  oegin,  these  Indians  would  join 
the  English,  or  at  least  many  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  it  afiected  his  cause  but 
little  which  party  possessed  them ;  but  not  so  with  his  inmiediate  followers,  as 
we  have  just  seen  m  the  record. 

A  council  of  war  having  convened  at  Plimouth,  23  August,  1671,  the  follow- 
ing, besides  the  matters  already  expressed,  thev  took  into  consideration :  Philip^a 
**  entertaining  of  many  strange  Indians,  which  might  portend  danger  towards 
us.  In  special  by  his  entertaining  of  divers  Sacouett  Indians,  professed  ene- 
mies to  this  colony,  and  this  against  good  counsel  given  him  by  his  friends. 
The  premises  considered  [the  councUl  do  unanimously  agree  and  conclude, 
that  the  said  PhiUio  hatli  violated  [the]  covenant  plighted  with  this  colony  at 
Taunton  in  April  last 

''S.  It  is  unanimously  agreed  and  concluded  by  the  said  council,  that  we  are 
necessarily  called  to  cause  tlie  said  sachem  to  make  his  personal  appearance  to 
make  his  purgation,  in  reference  to  the  premises ;  which,  in  case  of  his  refusal, 
the  council,  according  to  what  at  present  appears,  do  determin  it  necessary  to 
endeavor  his  reducement  by  force ;  inasmuch  as  the  controversy  which  hath 
leemcd  to  he  more  irmnediately  between  him  and  us,  doth  concern  all  the  Eng- 
lish plantations.  It  is,  therefore,  determined  to  state  the  case  to  our  neighbor 
cokmies  of  tlie  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island ;  and  if^  by  their  weighty  ad- 
vice to  the  contrary,  we  are  not  diverted  from  our  present  determinations,  to 
signify  unto  them,  that  if  they  look  upon  tliemselves  concerned  to  engage  in  the 
cue  with  us  against  a  common  enemy,  it  shall  be  well  accepted  as  a  neigh- 
borly kindness,  which  we  shall  hold  ourselves  obliged  to  repay,  when  Provi- 
dence may  so  dispose  that  we  have  opportunity. 

*^  Accordingly,  letters  were  despatched  and  sent  from  the  council,  one  unto 
the  said  PhiUxp  the  said  sachem,  to  require  his  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth, 
on  the  Idth  day  of  September  next,  in  reference  to  the  particulars  above  men- 
tioned against  him.  This  letter  was  sent  by  Mr.  Jamts  Walker ,  one  of  the 
council,  and  he  was  ordered  to  rccjuest  tlie  company  of  Mr.  Ro^er  Williams 
and  Mr.  James  Broumj  to  go  with  him  at  the  delivery  of  the  said  Tetter.  And 
another  letter  was  sent  to  the  governor  and  council  of  tlie  Massachusetts  by  the 
bands  of  Mr.  John  Freeman,  one  of  our  magistrates,  and  a  tliird  was  directed  to 
the  governor  and  council  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sent  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hinckley 
and  Mr.  Constant  Southwortk,  two  other  of  our  magistrates,  who  arc  ordered  by 
our  council  with  the  letter,  to  unfold  our  present  state  r»f  matters  relating  to  the 
premises,  and  to  ccrtiiy  theni,  al^K),  more  certainly  oi*  the  time  of  the  meeting 
toffetlier,  in  reference  to  engngenicut  with  the  Indians,  if  tliere  be  a  going  forth, 
which  will  be  on  the  20  of  September  next 

"  It  was  furtlier  ordered  by  the  countril,  that  tliose  formerly  pressed  shall 
remain  under  the  same  impressment,  until  tlie  next  meeting  of  the  said  coim- 
cU,  on  the  13  day  of  Sept  next,  and  so  also  until  the  uitended  exi)edition  is 
isEued,  unless  they  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them,  or  add  or  detract  Irom  tliem, 
as  occasion  may  require :  And  tliat  all  otlier  matters  remain  as  they  were, 
in  wav  of  prefjaration  to  tlie  said  ex])edition,  until  we  shall  see  the  mind  of 
God  turtlier  by  the  particulars  forenained,  improved  for  lliat  ])iir])ose. 

"  It  was  further  ordered  by  the  council,  that  all  the  towns  within  this  jurisdic- 
tbn  shall,  in  the  interim,  be  solicitously  careful  to  provide  for  their  safety,  by 
convenifMit  watches  and  wardiugs,  and  carrying  their  arms  to  the  meethigs  on 
the  Lord's  days,  in  such  manner,  as  will  best  stand  with  their  particulars,  and 
the  common  safety. 

"  And  in  particular  they  order,  that  a  guard  shall  be  provided  for  the  safety 
of  the  governor's  person,  during  the  time  of  the  above-named  troubles  and  ex- 
peditions. 
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"  And  the  coiiucU  were  summoned  by  the  president,  [the  governor  of  Plim- 
outh,]  to  make  Uieir  personal  appearance  at  Plymouth,  on  the  13th  day  of 
Sept  next,  to  attend  such  furtlier  business  as  shall  be  then  presented  by  Provi- 
dence, m  reference  to  the  premises.  [Without  any  intermediate  entry,  the 
records  proceed :] 

"  On  the  13  Sept  1671,  the  council  of  war  appeared,  according  to  their  sum- 
mons, but  Phillip  the  sachem  appeared  not ;  but  instead  thereof  repaired  to  the 
Massachusetts,  and  made  complaint  against  us  to  divers  of  the  gentlemen  in 
place  there  ;  who  wrote  to  our  governor,  by  way  of  persuasion,  to  advise  the 
council  to  a  compliance  with  the  said  sachem,  and  tendered  their  help  in  the 
achieving  thereof;  declaring,  in  sum,  that  they  resented  not  his  offence  so 
deeply  as  we  did,  and  that  they  doubted  whether  the  covenants  and  engage- 
ments that  PhiUin  and  his  predecessors  had  plighted  with  us,  would  ^JlainIy 
import  that  he  had  subjected  himself,  and  people,  and  country  to  us  any  turtlier 
than  as  in  a  neighborly  and  friendly  correspondency." 

Thus,  whether  Phuip  had  been  able  by  misrepresentation  to  lead  the  court 
of  Massachusetts  into  a  conviction  that  his  designs  had  not  been  fairly  set  forth 
by  Plimouth,  or  whether  it  be  more  reasonable  to  conclude  that  that  body  were 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  whole  grounds  of  complaint,  and,  therefore, 
considered  Plimouth  nearly  as  much  in  error  as  Philip,  by  assuming  authority 
not  belonging  to  them,  is  a  case,  we  apprehend,  not  difficult  to  be  settled  by  the 
reader.    The  record  continues : — 

"  The  council  having  deliberated  upon  the  premises,  despatched  awav  letters, 
declaring  their  thankful  acceptance  of  their  kind  proffer,  and  invited  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  tliey  [the  latter]  then  bein^ 


Davis,  with  divers  others,  came  to  Plimouth,  and  had  a  fair  and  deliberate 
hearing  of  the  controversy  l)etween  our  colony  and  the  said  sachem  Phillip ,  he 
being  personally  present ;  there  being  also  competent  interpreters,  both  English 
and  Indians.  At  which  meeting  it  was  proved  by  sufficient  testimony  to  the 
conviction  of  tlie  said  Phillip,  and  satisfaction  of  all  that  audience,  both  [to]  the 
said  gentlemen  and  others,  that  he  had  broken  his  covenant  made  with  our 
colony  at  Taunton  in  April  last,  in  divers  particulars :  as  also  carried  very  uiir 
kindly  unto  us  divers  ways. 

**  1.  In  that  he  "  had  neglected  to  br'mg  in  his  anns,  although  "  competent 

time,  yea  his  time  enlarged  "  to  do  it  in,  as  before  stated.    **  2.  That  he  had 

j    carried  insolently  and  proudly  towards  us  on  several  occasions,  in  refusing  to 

j    come  down  to  our  court  (when  sent  for)  to  have  sjieech  with  him,  to  procure 

a  right  understanding  of  matters  in  difference  betwLxt  us." 

1  his,  to  say  the  least,  was  a  wretchedly  sorry  comphiint.  That  an  independ- 
ent chief  should  refuse  to  obey  his  neighbors  whenever  tliey  had  a  mmd  to 
command  hhn,  of  the  justness  of  whose  mandates  he  was  not  to  inquire,  surely 
calls  for  no  comment  of  ours.  Besides,  did  Philip  not  do  as  he  agreed  at 
Taunton  ? — which  was,  that  in  case  of  future  trouble*,  both  jmrties  should  lay 
their  complaints  before  Massachusetts,  antl  abide  by  their  decision  ? 

The  3d  charge  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  was  stated  by  the  council  of  war, 
namely,  harboring  and  abetting  divers  Indians  not  his  own  men,  but  "  vaga- 
bonds, our  professed  enemies,  who  leaving  their  own  sachem  were  harbored 
by  him." 

The  4th  has  likewise  been  stated,  which  contains  tlie  complaint  of  his  going 
to  Massachusetts,  "  with  several  of  his  council,  endeavoring  to  insinuate  him- 
self hito  the  magistrates,  and  to  misrepresent  matters  unto  them,"  which  amounts 
to  little  else  but  an  accusation  against  Massachusetts,  as,  from  what  has  been 
before  stated,  it  seems  that  the  **  gentlemen  in  place  there  "  had,  at  least  in  part, 
been  convinced  tliat  Philip  was  not  so  much  ui  fault  as  their  friends  of  Plim- 
outh had  pretended. 

"5.  That  he  had  shewed  great  incivility  to  divers  of  ours  at  several  times ;  in 
special  unto  Mr.  James  Brown,  who  was  sent  by  the  court  on  special  occasion^ 
as  a  messenger  unto  him ;  and  unto  Hugh  CoU  at  another  time,  &c. 

^  The  gentlemen  forenamed  taking  notice  of  the  premises,  having  fully  hesid 
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what  the  said  PhUltp  could  say  for  himself,  having  free  liberty  so  to  do  without 
interruption,  adjudged  that  ho  had  done  us  a  great  deal  of  wron^  and  injury, 
(respecting  the  premises,)  and  also  abused  them  by  carrying  lies  and  false 
stones  to  them,  and  so  misrepresenting  mattersunto  them ;  and  they  persuaded 
him  to  make  an  acknowledgment  ot  his  fault,  and  to  seek  for  reconciliation, 
expressing  themselves,  that  tliere  is  a  great  difference  between  what  he  asserted 
to  the  government  in  the  Bay,  and  what  he  could  now  make  out  concerning 
his  pretended  wrongs ;  and  such  had  been  the  wrong  and  damage  that  he  had 
done  and  procured  unto  the  colony,  as  ought  not  to  be  home  without  compe- 
tent reparation  and  satisfaction ;  yea,  that  he,  by  his  insolencies,  had  (in  prolM- 
bility)  occasioned  more  mischief  fjrom  the  Indians  amongst  them,  than  had 
fidlen  out  in  many  years  before ;  they  persuaded  him,  therefore,  to  humble  him-> 
self  unto  the  magistrates,  and  to  amend  his  ways,  if  he  expected  peace ;  and 
that,  if  he  went  on  in  his  refractory  way,  he  must  expect  to  smart  for  it.'' 

The  commissioners  finally  drew  up  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  before  spo- 
ken, and  Philip  and  his  counsellors  subscribed  it ;  and  thus  ended  the  chief 
events  of  1671. 

A  very  short  time  before  the  war  of  1675  commenced,  the  governor  of 
Massachusetts  sent  an  ambassador  to  PhUiv,  to  demand  of  him  why  he  would 
make  war  upon  the  English,  and  re(juestea  him,  at  the  same  time,  to  enter  into 
a  treaty.    The  sachem  made  him  this  answer :  ~ 

^  Your  governor  is.  but  a  subject  of  King  Charles  *  of  England.  I  shall  not 
treat  with  a  subject,  I  shall  treat  of  peace  only  with  the  king,  my  brother.  When 
he  comes,  lam  ready,^j 

This  is  literal,  although  we  have  changed  the  order  of  the  words  a  little,  and 
]g  worthy  of  a  place  upon  the  same  page  with  the  speech  of  thd  famous  Porus^ 
when  taken  captive  by  Mexander,  X 

We  meet  with  nothing  of  importance  until  the  deatli  of  Sassamon,  in  1674, 
the  occasion  of  which  was  charged  upon  Philip,  and  was  the  cause  of  bringing 
about  the  war  with  him  a  year  sooner  than  he  had  expected.  This  event  pre- 
maturely discovered  his  intentions,  which  occasioned  the  partial  recantation  of 
the  Narragansets,  who,  it  is  reported,  were  to  furnish  4000  men,  to  be  ready  to 
&li  upon  die  English  in  1676.  Concert,  therefore,  was  wanting ;  and  although 
nearly  all  the  Narragansets  ultimately  joined  against  the  English,  yet  the  pow- 
erful effect  of  a  eeneral  simultaneous  movement  was  lost  to  the  Indians. 
Philip^s  own  people,  many  of  whom  were  so  disconcerted  at  the  unexpected 
beginning  of  the  war,  continued  some  time  to  waver,  doubting  which  side  to 
show  themselves  in  favor  of;  and  it  was  only  from  their  being  without  tho 
vicinity  of  the  English,  or  unprotected  by  them,  that  determined  their  course, 
which  was,  in  almost  all  cas«?.s,  in  favor  of  Philip.  Even  the  prayuig  Indians, 
ha*l  they  been  left  to  themselves,  would,  no  douut,  many  of  them,  have  declared 
in  his  favor  also,  as  a  great  many  really  did. 

Until  the  execution  of  the  three  Indians,  supposed  to  be  the  murderers  of 
Sassamon,  no  hostility  was  committed  by  Philip  or  his  warriors.  Aliout  the 
time  of  their  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  marching  his  men  "  up  and  down  the 
country'  in  arms,"  but  when  it  was  known  that  they  were  executed,  he  could 
no  longer  restrain  many  of  his  young  men,  who,  having  sent  their  wives  and 
chil(ln*n  to  Narraganset,  upon  the  24th  of  June,  provoked  the  |)eople  of  Swan- 
sey,  by  killing  their  cattle,  and  other  injuries,§  until  they  fired  upon  them  and 

*  (Viarles  II.,  whose  rc'iCT  was  from  16G0  to  1676. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  68. 

X  The  conqueror  a^ked  him  how  he  would  be  treated,  who,  in  two  words,  replied,  "  TJke  a 
kJDjj.''  IJoing-  asked  if  he  had  no  other  request  to  make,  he  said,  •'  No.  Every  ihin^  is 
comprehended  in  that."  (Plutarch's  Life  of  Alexander.)  We  could  wish,  thai  the  Kn<(lish 
conquerors  had  acted  with  as  much  magnanimity  towards  the  Indians,  as  Alexander  did 
lowar<ls  those  he  overcame.     Ponis  was  treated  as  he  had  desired. 

^  "  In  the  mean  time  King  Philip  mustered  up  about  500  of  his  men,  and  arms  them  corn- 
pleat  ;  and  had  gotten  about  8  or  9(X)  of  his  neignboring  Indians,  and  likewise  arms  them  com- 
pleat  •,  (i.  e.  guns,  powder  and  bullets*,)  but  how  many  he  hath  engage<l  to  be  of  his  party, 
IS  unknown  to  any  among  us.  The  last  spring,  several  Indians  were  seen  in  small  parties, 
about  Rehohoth  and  Stransey,  which  not  a  little  affrighted  the  inhabitants.  Who  demanding 
the  reason  of  them,  wherefore  it  was  so  ?  Answer  was  made,  That  they  were  only  on  their 
own  defence,  for  they  understood  that  the  English  intended  to  cut  tbem  off.    About  the  SOth 
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killed  one,  wliich  was  a  signal  to  commence  tlie  war,  and  what  they  had  de- 
sired ;  for  tiio  superstitious  notion  prevailed  among  the  Indians,  that  the  party 
who  tired  the  first  gun  would  be  conquered.*  They  had  probably  been  made 
to  believe  this  by  tlic  English  themselves. 

It  was  upon  u  fast  day  that  this  great  drama  was  opened.  As  the  people 
were  returning  from  meeting,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  when  one 
was  killed  and  two  wounded.  Two  others,  going  for  a  surgeon,  were  killed 
on  their  way.  In  another  part  of  the  town,  six  others  were  killed  the  same 
day.  Swansey  was  in  the  midst  ofPhilip^s  country,  and  his  men  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  walks  of  the  English  ns  they  were  themselves. 

It  is  not  supposed  that  Philip  directed  this  attack,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
has  l)een  said  that  it  was  agahist  his  wishes.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  bis 
hostility  and  great  desire  to  rid  his  country  of  the  white  intruders ;  for  had  he 
not  reason  to  say, 

"  Exarscre  ignes  animo :  subit  ira,  cadcntcm 
Ulcisci  patriam,  et  sceleratas  sumcre  poenas  ?  " 

The  die  was  cast.  No  other  alternative  appeared,  but  to  ravage,  bum  and 
destroy  as  fast  as  was  in  his  power.  Tlicre  had  l)een  no  considerable  war  for 
a  long  time,  either  among  themselves  or  with  the  English,  and,  therefore,  nu- 
merous young  warriors  from  the  neighboring  tril>es,  entered  into  his  came 
with  great  ardor ;  eager  to  perform  exploits,  such  as  had  been  recounted  to 
them  by  their  sires,  and  such  as  they  had  long  waited  an  opportunity  to  achiere. 
The  time,  they  conceived,  had  now  arrived,  and  their  souls  expanded  in  pro- 
portion to  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking.  To  conquer  the  English !  to  lead 
captive  their  haughty  lords !  must  have  been  to  them  tlioughts  of  vast  magni- 
tude, and  exhilarating  in  the  highest  degree. 

Town  after  town  fell  before  them,  and  when  the  English  forces  marched  in 
one  direction,  they  were  burning  and  laying  waste  in  another.  A  part  of 
Taunton,  Middleborough,  and  Dartmouth,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pocasset,  upon 
Narraganset  Bay,  soon  Ibllowed  the  destruction  of  Swansey,  which  "was  burnt 
immediately  after  the  24th  of  June,  on  being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants. 

Though  now  in  great  consternation,  the  people  of  Swansey  and  its  viciniff 
did  not  forget  to  make  known  their  distressed  situation  by  sendingnmners  with 
the  utmost  despatch  to  Boi^ton  and  PHmouth  for  assistance.  "But,"  says  our 
chronicler  of  that  day,  "  before  any  came  to  them,  they  of  both  towns,  Ileho- 
both  and  Swansey,  were  gathered  together  into  three  houses,  men,  women,  and 
chihlren,and  there  had  all  provisions  in  common,  so  that  they  who  hadnotlibig 
wanted  nothing.  Immediately  after  notice  hereof  came  to  Boston,  dnuns  beat 
up  for  volunteers,  and  in  3  hours  time  were  mustered  uj)al)outllO  men,  CapL 
Samuel  Mosdy  l)eing  their  commander.  This  Capt.  Mostly  hatli  lieen  an 
old  ])rivatc('r  at  Jamaica,  an  oxocllent  soldier,  and  an  undaunted  spirit,  one 
whos4'  memory  will  be  honorable  in  New  Ii^ngland  for  his  many  eminent  ser- 
vices ho  hath  done  the  public. 

"There  were  also  among  these  men,  about  10  or  12 privateers,  that  had  been 
there  some  time  before.  They  carried  with  them  several  dogs,  that  proved 
servirea!)le  to  them,  in  finding  out  the  enemy  in  their  swamps ;  one  whereof 
would,  for  several  days  together,  go  out  and  bring  to  them  G,  8  or  10  young 
pigs  of  King  Philip^s  herds.  There  went  out  also  amongst  these  men,  one 
CorneliiiSf  a  Dutchman,  who  had  lately  been  condemned  to  die  for  piracy,  but 
afterwards  received  a  pardon  ;  he,  willing  to  show  his  gratitude  therefor,  went 
out  and  did  several  good  services  abroad  against  the  enemy." 

All  who  have  sought  after  truth  in  matters  of  this  kind,  arc  well  aware  of  the 

of  June  last,  seven  or  eig^ht  of  King  Philip's  men  came  to  Swansey  on  the  Lord's  day,  and 
wouM  ;:^rin(i  a  lialclicl  at  an  inhabiiant'n  house  there  j  the  master  told  them,  it  wns  the  sab- 
bath «lay,  and  their  Go<i  would  be  very  ani^ry  if  he  should  let  them  do  if.  T'ney  returned 
this  answer :  They  knew  not  who  his  (Jod  wns,  and  that  they  would  do  it,  for  all  him,  or  hit 
God  ciilier.  From  thence  they  went  to  another  house,  and  look  away  some  victuals,  but  hart 
no  man.  Immediately  they  met  a  man  travelling  on  the  road,  kept  him  in  custody  a  short 
time,  then  dismist  him  quietly  *,  giving*  him  this  caution,  that  he  should  not  work  on  bis  God't 
day,  and  that  he  should  tell  no  lies."  Chronich,  8,  9. 
"  CnUendar't  Discourse  on  the  Hist  of  R.  Islana. 
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extreme  difficulty  of  inyeeligation.  Twenty  peraoDS  may  write  an  account  of 
an  aflbir,  to  the  passage  of  which  all  may  have  been  witnesses,  and  no  two  of 
them  affree  in  many  of  its  particulars.  The  author  of  the  tracts  which  we  cite 
under  me  name  of  The  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  wrote  his  accounts  in  Boston, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  intention  to  reconl  every  event  with  the  strictest 
regard  to  truth ;  if  he  had  erred,  it  is  doubtless  from  his  recordiuff  the  first  news 
of^an  event,  which  often  varies  in  point  of  fact  afterwards.  HMard  and  Ma- 
ther^  two  contemporary  historians,  had  the  advantage  of  a  comparison  of  re- 
ports, and  of  revising  their  works  in  their  passage  through  the  press ;  whereas 
the  author  of  the  tracts  wrote  them  as  letters  to  a  friend  in  Lonaon,  where  they 
were  immediately  printed.  With  allowances  for  tliese  circumstances,  as  fuU 
credit  should  he  given  to  his  relation,  as  to  either  of  the  others.  His  accounts 
of  the  first  events  at  Swansey  are  detailed  in  his  own  words  in  a  previous  note, 
and  we  here  proceed  with  another  portion  of  his  narrative. 

**  By  this  time  the  Indians  have  killed  several  of  our  men,  but  the  first  that 
was  killed  was  June  23,  a  man  at  Swansey ;  that  he  and  his  family  had  left  his 
bouse  amongst  the  rest  of  the  inhabitonte,  and  adveuturinff  with  his  wife  and 
son  (about  twenty  years  old)  to  go  to  his  house  to  fetch  them  com,  and  such 
like  things:  (he  having  just  before  Eent  his  wife  and  son  away)  as  he  was  going 
out  of  the  house,  was  set  on  and  shot  by  Indians.  His  wife  being  not  far  oi^ 
heard  the  guns  go  off,  went  back,**  and  m\  into  their  hands.  Dishonored,  and 
afterwards  scalped  by  them,  she  immediately  died^  and  her  son  was  at  the  same 
time  scalped.  ^They  also  the  next  day  [34  June]  killed  six  or  seven  men  at 
Bwanscy,  and  two  more  at  one  of  the  garrisons ;  and  as  two  men  went  out  of 
one  of  die  garrisons  to  draw  a  bucket  of  water,  tliey  were  shot  and  carried 
away,  and  a^rwanls  were  found  with  their  fingers  and  feet  cut  ofi^  and  the 
akin  of  their  heads  flayed  off,"  that  is,  scalped. 

**  About  ]  4  days  after  that  they  sent  for  more  help ;  whereupon  the  authority 
of  Boston  made  Ca])t.  Thomas  Savage  tlie  major  general  in  that  expedition, 
who,  with  60  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  went  out  of  Boston ;  having  pressed  homes 
for  the  footmen,  and  six  carts  to  carry  provisions  witli  them."  ''They  traveled 
day  and  night  till  they  came  to  their  garrisons,  and  within  three  days  after 
marched,  horse  and  foot,  leaving  guards  in  the  garrisous,  towards  Mount  Uoi)e, 
where  King  Pkilip  and  his  wife  was.  They  came  on  him  at  unawares,  so  tnat 
he  was  forced  to  rise  from  dinner,  and  he  and  all  with  him  fled  out  of  tliat  land 
called  Mount  Hoik?,  up  further  into  the  country.  They  pursued  them  as  far  as 
they  could  sfo  for  swamps*,  and  killed  15  or  1()  in  that  expedition,  then  returned 
and  took  what  he  had  that  was  worth  taking,  and  S|)oiled  the  rest ;  taking  all  his 
cattle  and  hogs  that  they  could  find,  and  afio  took  possession  of  Mount  Hope, 
which  hail  then  a  thousand  acres  under  com,  which  is  since  cut  down  by  the 
English,  and  dis|>o8iMl  of  according  to  th^^ir  discretion.  Cornelius  [Ix'fore  men- 
tioned] was  in  this  exploit,  and  pursued  Philip  so  hard,  that  he  got  his  cap  oflP 
his  head,  and  now  wears  it." 

It  was  June  2(i,  that  the  English  marched  out  of  Boston  for  Swansey  ;  and 
they  arrived  there  two  days  af>er,  namely,  June  28,  a  httle  before  night* 
Twelve  men  immediately  nWrhed  out  to  invade  Philip^s  territories,  who  were 
attacked  by  alK)ut  the  same  nunilxjr  of  Philip^s  men.  The  invaders  wen^  re- 
pulsed, having  ont^  killed,  and  one  wounded,  and  his  horse  killed  under  hinL 
Of  the  Indians  two  were  killed. 

The  next  day,  Junt^  '29,  the  Indians  appeared  boldly  in  view  of  the  English, 
and  by  their  shouts,  it  would  seem,  dared  them  to  come  out  and  fight.  Mosdy 
sallied  out  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  volunteers,  and  nished  furiously  ujion 
tliem.  They  fled  to  their  coverts,  but  even  here  made  a  stand  oidy  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  for  nAvT  ono  fire  they  all  fled.  One  of  the  Knglish,  Ensign  Savage,  was 
wounded,  the  ball  lodging  in  his  thigh,  and  another  passed  through  the  brim 
of  his  hatf  Mosdy  pursued  the  Indians  above  a  mile,  ond  killed  five  or  six  of 
them,  as  they  were  making  their  retreat  into  a  swamp.  It  wjis  in  this  pursuit 
that  the  exploit  of  Cornelius  took  place,  just  related,  and  Philip  was  not  seen  at 

*  Itnhhtird,  Narrative,  18. 

t  Church,  who  was  iu  Uiis  action,  sa;^'s  Savage  was  wounded  by  his  own  party  :  having 
divided  themselves  into  two  wings,  in  their  confusion  one  fired  upon  the  other.    ' 
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Mount  Hope  again  until  the  next  year.  The  next  day  the  English  forces  trav- 
ersed Mount  Hope  Neck,  found  PkUip^s  wigwam,  but  himself  and  all  his  peo- 
ple had  made  good  their  retreat  They  found  the  heads  of  eight  of  the  English 
that  had  been  killed,  set  upon  poles,  at  Keekamuit,  which  they  took  down  and 
interred. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  as  Lieutenant  Oakes  was  returning  to  head-quar- 
ters at  Swansey,  having  encamped  at  Rehoboth  the  preceding  night,  he  dis- 
covered a  company  of  Indians,  and  attacked  them.  How  many  were  killed  is 
not  stated,  but  two  of  Philip^s  chief  captains  were  among  the  number,  one  of 
whom  was  named  Thebe,  "  a  sachem  of  Mount  Hope.**  Of  the  English  one 
was  killed.  The  scalps  of  three  Indians  that  were  killed  were  taken  off  by  the 
English  and  sent  to  I>oston,  which  were  the  first  taken  by  them  in  this  war.* 

At  the  solicitation  of  Benjamin  Church,  a  company  of  36  men  were  put 
under  hun  and  Captam  Fuller,  who,  on  the  8  July,  marched  down  into  Pocas- 
set  Neck.  Church,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Indians,  had  urged  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  pursue  Philip  on  the  Pocasset  side,  being  fully  persua- 
ded tliat  there  were  no  Indians  in  Mount  Hope  Neck,  the  part  of  the  country 
they  were  taking  so  much  pains  to  guard  and  fortify ;  but  they  would  not  hear 
to  his  advice,  and  the  consequence  was,  Philip  burned  and  destroyed  the  towns 
towards  Plimouth. — But  to  return  to  the  force  under  Church  and  Fuller.  This, 
though  but  small  at  first,  was  divided  into  two.  Church  had  19  men,  and  Fuller 
the  remaining  17.  The  party  under  Church  proceeded  into  a  point  of  land 
called  Punkateeset,  now  the  southerly  extremity  of  Tiverton,  where  they 
were  attacked  by  a  great  body  of  Indians,  300,  as  Church  learned  afterwards, 
who  nearly  encomjiassed  them ;  but  after  a  few  minutes  fight,  the  English  re- 
treated to  the  sea  shore,  and  thus  saved  themselves  from  immediate  destruc- 
tion. Church  gave  orders  for  a  retreat  the  very  moment  he  discovered  that 
the  object  of  the  Indians  was  to  surround  them.  This  proved  their  safety, 
although,  as  they  were  now  situated,  they  could  expect  but  little  else  than 
to  sell  their  lives  at  the  price  of  a  greater  number  of  their  enemies.  These 
Indians  were  well  armed, "  their  bright  guns  glittering  in  the  sun,**  which  gave 
them  a  formidable  appearance.  Thus  henuned  in.  Church  had  a  double  duty 
to  perform  ;  that  of  preserving  the  spirits  of  his  famished  followers,  many  of 
whom  were  ready  to  give  up  all  for  lost,  and  erecting  defences  of  stones  to 
defend  them.  Many  wer^  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of  individuals  in  this  little 
band  on  this  trying  occasion.  In  the  language  of  Church,  "  they  were  beset 
with  multitudes  of  Indians,  who  possessed  themselves  of  every  rock,  and 
stump,  tree  or  fence,  that  was  in  sight,"  from  which  they  fired  without  ceasing. 

Boats  had  been  appointed  to  attend  upon  the  English  in  this  expedition, 
but  they  had  grounded  on  the  Rhode  Island  shore^  and  could  not  come  to  their 
assistance  ;  at  length,  however,  one  got  off,  and  came  towards  them,  which  gave 
them  hopes  of  escape,  but  these  were  of  short  duration :  the  Indians  fired  into 
it,  and  prevented  their  landing.  Church  ordered  tliose  in  it  to  ride  off  beyond 
musket  shot,  and  to  send  a  canoe  ashore  ;  but  they  dared  not  even  to  do  this. 
When  Church  saw  that,  in  a  moment  of  vexation,  he  onlered  the  boat  to  be 
gone  in  an  instant  or  he  would  fire  upon  it;  she  immediately  lefl,  and  the 
peril  of  the  English  was  greatly  increased ;  for  now  the  Indians  were  en- 
couratred,  and  they  fired  "thicker  and  faster  than  before." 

Night  was  now  almost  enshrouding  them,  their  ammunition  nearly  spent, 
and  the  Indians  had  possessed  themselves  of  a  stone  house  that  overlooked 
them,  but  as  though  preserved  by  a  miracle,  not  one  of  the  English  in  all  this 
time  was  woimded.  But  fortune's  s])ort  was  now  nearly  ended  :  a  sloop  was 
discovered  bearing  do^vn  towards  them,  and  soon  after,  Church  announced 
that  relief  was  coming,  for  that  the  vessel  was  commande<l  by  "  Capt.  Gold- 
iifo,  whom  he  knew  to  be  a  man  for  business."  True,  it  was  Golding.  He 
sent  his  canoe  ashore,  but  it  was  so  small  that-  it  would  take  but  two  at  a  time 
to  the  vessel.  The  eml)arkation  immediately  commenced,  and  meantime 
the  Indians  plied  their  shot  with  such  effect  that  the  colors,  sails,  and  stem 
of  the  sloop  were  full  of  bullet-holes.     Church  was  the  last  man  to  embark, 

*  I  deduce  the  facts  in  this  sentence  from  a  comparison  of  Hubburd,  SO,  with  th« 
Chroriclb,  13. 
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who,  as  he  was  retreating  backward  to  the  boat,  a  ball  grazed  the  hair  of 
hia  head,  two  others  struck  the  caiioe  as  he  entered  it,  and  a  fourth  lodged 
in  a  stake,  which  accidentaUy  stood  just  before  ^  the  middle  of  his  breast ! " 
Thus  this  little  band,  after  a  fight  of  about  six  hours,  escaped.  The  party 
under  Captain  Fuller  met  with  similar  fortune ;  they  were  attacked  by  great 
numbers,  but  escaped  by  getting  possession  of  an  old  house  close  upon  the 
water's  edge  and  were  early  taken  off  by  boats.  But  two  of  the  party  were 
wounded.  Some  of  the  Indians  were  killed  and  wounded  this  day,  but  how 
many  is  not  known. 

The  same  day  this  fight  took  place,  a  boat's  crew  went  fi;t)m  Rhode  Island 
to  Pocasset  to  look  after  some  cattle,  and  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians,  and 
one  of  their  number,  a  servant  of  Captain  Church,  was  severely  wounded. 
Some  of  the  acts  of  the  English,  in  retrospect,  do  not  discover  that  judg- 
ment the  circumstances  seem  to  have  elicited,  especially  that  in  relation  to 
the  Narragansets.  They  had  now  driven  PhUip  out  of  Mount  Hope  Neck, 
and,  not  knowing  exactly  where  to  find  him,  the  forces  in  that  quarter  re- 
mained doubting  what  next  to  do.  At  this  juncture  Captain  Hutcktruon- 
arrived  from  Boston  with  orders  fi;t)m  the  government  there,  **  for  them  to 
pass  into  Narraganset,  to  treat  with  tlie  sacuems,  and  if  it  might  be,  to  pre- 
vent their  joining  with  Philip.^  Accordingly  they  marched  into  that  country, 
but  all  tiie  chief  men  and  warriors  fied  on  their  approach.  The  historical 
conclusion  is,  therefore,  that  this  act  was  viewed  by  them  as  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  it  is  rational  that  they  should  have  so  considered  it ;  because  the 
army  assumed  a  most  hostile  attitude,  "  resolving  they  would  go  to  make 
peace  with  a  sword  in  their  hands."  Having  arrived  in  the  Narraganset 
country,  three  or  four  days  were  spent  in  fmding  Indians  with  whom  to 
treat ;  (for  they  coiUd  find  none  to  fight ;)  at  length,  four  men  were  found,  whom 
the  Euelish  styled  sachems,  and  a  treaty  was  drawn  up  at  great  length  and 
signed  by  the  parties.  To  ensure  its  observance  the  following  hostages  were 
taken  into  custody  by  the  army :  John  Wobequop,  Weowthim,*  Pewkes. 
and  WEErtxw,  ^  lour  of  the  sachems  near  kinsmen  and  choice  firiends.'' 
Among  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  we  find  these : 

The  said  sachems  shall  carefully  seize  all  and  every  of  Plalip^s  subjects, 
and  deliver  them  up  to  the  English,  alive  or  dead ;  that  they  sliall  use  all 
acts  of  hostility  against  Philip  and  his  subjects,  to  kill  them  wherever  they 
can  be  found ;  that  if  they  seize  Philip,  and  deliver  lilin  alive  to  the  English, 
they  shall  receive  40  trucking  cloth  coats ;  and  for  his  head  alone,  ^  of 
said  coats ;  and  for  every  subject  of  said  sachem  2  coats,  if  alive,  and  one  if 
dead.    This  treaty  is  dated  Petaquanscot,  15  Jiily,  1075; 

In  presence  of  and  signed  by  the  marks  of 

Daniel  Henchman,  Tawageson, 

Thomas  Prentice,  Taytson, 

Mcholas  Paige,  Agamaco, 

Joseph  Stanton,  Interpreter.  Wampsh,  alicu 

Henry  Hawlaws,  )  [Indians,  Corman. 

Ptcoe  Bucow,       \      probably.] 
Job  JVeffi 

Philip  commanded  in  person  upon  Pocasset,  where,  upon  the  18th  of  July, 
he  was  discovered  in  a  "dismal  swamp."  He  had  retired  to  this  place, 
which  is  adjacent  to  Taunton  River,  with  most  of  his  Wampanoags,  and 
such  others  as  hail  joined  him,  to  avoid  falling  in  with  the  English  army, 
which  was  now  pursuing  him.  From  their  numbers,  the  English  were 
Dearly  able  to  encompass  the  swamp,  and  the  fate  of  Philip  they  now  thought 
sealed.  On  arriving  at  its  edge,  a  few  of  Philips s  warriors  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  English  rushed  in  upon  them  with  ardor,  and  1^  this  feint 
were  drawn  far  into  an  ambush,  and  "about  15  were  slain."  The  leaves 
upon  the  trees  were  so  thick,  and  the  hour  of  the  day  so  late,  that  a  friend 
could  not  be  distinguished  fi-om  a  foe,  "  wliereby  'tis  verily  feared,"  says  Dr. 
Mather,  "that  [the  English  themselves]  did  sometimes  unhappily  shoot  Eng- 

*  Probably  the  same  called  in  another  pl<ice  NowKi^UA. 
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liBhnieu  instead  of  iDdians."  A  retreat  was  now  ordered,  and,  considering 
PkUif's  escape  impossible,  the  most  of  the  forces  left  the  place,  a  few  only 
remaining,  "  to  starve  out  the  enemy.**  That  Philip's  force  was  great  at  this 
time  is  certain,  from  the  fact  that  a  hundred  wigwams  were  found  near  the 
edge  of  the  swamp,  newly  constructed  of  green  bark.  In  one  of  those  the 
English  found  au  old  man,  who  informed  them  that  Philip  was  there.  He 
lost  but  few  men  in  the  encounter,  tliough,  it  is  said,  he  had  a  brother 
kiUed.* 

The  idle  notion  of  building  a  fort  here  to  starve  out  PkUip,  was  suffi- 
ciently censured  by  the  historians  of  that  day.  For,  as  Captain  Chvrch  ex- 
presses it,  to  build  a  fort  for  nothing  to  cover  (hit  people  from  nooody^\  was  rather 
a  ridiculous  idea.  This  observation  he  made  upon  a  fort's  being  built  upon 
Mount  Hope  Neck,  some  time  after  every  Indian  had  left  that  side  of  the 
country,  and  who,  in  fact,  were  laying  waste  the  towns  before  mentioned. 

The  swamp  where  Philip  was  now  confined,  was  upon  a  piece  of  country 
which  projected  into  Taunton  River,  and  was  nearly  seven  miles  in  extent. 
After  being  guarded  here  13  days,  which,  in  the  end,  was  greatly  to  his  advan- 
tage, and  Afforded  him  sufficient  time  to  provide  canoes  in  which  to  make  his 
escape,  he  passed  the  river  with  most  of  his  men,  and  made  good  his  retreat 
into  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River.  In  effecting  tliis  retreat,  an  acci- 
dent happened  which  deprived  him  of  some  of  his  choicest  and  bravest  cap- 
tains, as  we  shall  proceed  to  relate. 

About  the  26  July,  1675,  Oneho,  with  two  of  his  brothers,  and  about  50  men, 
came  to  Boston,  by  direction  of  Uncos,  his  father,  and  declared  their  desire  to 
assist  the  English  against  the  Wampanoags.  A  lew  English  and  three  Naticks 
were  added  to  their  company,  and  immediately  despatched,  by  way  of  Pli- 
mouth,  to  the  enemy's  coimtry.  This  circuitous  route  was  taken,  perhaps, 
that  they  might  have  their  instructions  immediately  from  the  governor  or 
that  colony ;  Massachusetts,  at  that  time,  probablv,  supposing  the  war  might 
be  ended  without  their  direct  interference.  This  measure,  as  it  proved, 
was  very  detrimental  to  the  end  in  view ;  for  if  they  had  proceeded  directly 
to  Seekouk,  they  would  have  been  there  in  season  to  have  met  Philip  in  his 
retreat  from  Pocasset ;  and  this  force,  being  joined  with  the  other  English 
forces,  then  in  the  vicinity,  they  in  all  probability  might  have  finished  the 
war  by  a  single  fight  with  him.  At  least,  liis  chance  of  escape  would  have 
been  small,  as  he  had  to  cross  a  large  extent  of  clear  and  open  country, 
where  many  of  his  men  must  have  been  cut  down  in  flight,  or  fought  man 
to  man  with  their  jiursuers.  Whereas  Or.eko  was  encamped  at  some  dis- 
tance, having  arrived  late  the  night  before,  aud  some  time  was  lost  in  rally- 
ingj  after  j^iilip  was  discovered.  Tliey  overtook  him,  however,  about  10 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August,  and  a  smart  fight  ensued. 
Philip  having  brought  his  best  men  into  the  rear,  many  of  them  were  slain ; 
among  these  was  Nimrod,  alias  fVoonashunij  a  great  captain  and  counsellor, 
who  had  signed  the  treaty  at  Taunton,  four  years  before. 

From  what  cause  the  fight  was  suspended  is  unknown,  though  it  would 
seem  from  some  relations,  that  it  was  owing  to  Ontko's  men,  who,  seeing 
themselves  in  possession  of  considerable  plunder,  fell  to  loading  themselves 
with  it,  and  thus  gave  Philip  time  to  escape.  From  this  view  of  the  case, 
it  would  appear  that  the  Mx)hegan8  were  the  chief  actors  in  the  offensive. 
It  is  said  that  the  Naticks  urged  immediate  and  further  pursuit,  which  did 
not  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  weather ;  and 
thus  the  main  body  were  permitted  to  escape. 

Mr.  Newman,  of  Rehoboth,  gave  an  account  of  the  affair  in  a  letter,  in 
which  he  said  that  "  14  of  the  enemy's  principal  men  were  slain."  He  also 
mentioned,  in  terms  of  great  praise,  the  Naticks  and  Mohegans  under  OndM, 

Philip  having  now  taken  a  position  to  annoy  the  back  settlements  of 

•  This  is  upon  the  aulhority  of  ilic  unonymous  author  of  the  "  Present  StaUf"  dtc.,  of 
wiuch  we  shall  elsewhere  have  occasion  to  take  notice.    That  author  seems  to  have 
founded  (he  fight  between  Tliebe  and  Lieut.  Oakes  with  thai  of  Rehoboth  Plain. 

t  Hist.  Philm's  War,  p.  6.  ed.  4to. 

;  Qookin't  MS.  Hist  Fraying  Indians. 
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Massachusetts,  his  warriors  fell  vi^rously  to  the  work.  On  14  July,  five 
people  are  killed  at  Mendon,  in  Mass.,  which  is  the  first  blood  shed  m  the 
colony  in  this  war.  Those  tliat  were  killed  were  about  their  work  in  the 
field,  and  knew  not  their  murderers ;  and  whetlier  they  were  killed  by 
Philip's  men  is  unknown. 

Soon  after  the  war  began,  Massachusetts,  fearing  the  Nipmuks  might  join 
with  PkUipj  sent  messengers  to  treat  witli  them.  The  young  Indians  were 
found  ''surly,"  but  the  old  men  were  for  a  renewal  of  friendship;  but  the 
person  or  persons  sent  upon  this  business  did  not  acquit  themselves  in  a 
manner  that  gave  satisfaction  ;  and  Philip,  being  now  in  the  country  of  the 
Nipmuks,  it  was  concluded  by  the  autliorities  of  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
fiurthcr  test  of  their  intentions.  Accordingly,  on  tlie  28  July,  Captains 
HutduTiBon  and  Wheeler,  with  a  company  of  20  mounted  men,  and  3  Christian 
Indians  as  pilots  and  interpreters,  viz.  Memecho,  Joseph,  and  Sampson,  went 
with  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Brookiield,  agreeably  to  appouitment,  to 
meet  the  Nipmuk  sachems.  It  had  been  agreed  by  these  sachems  to 
meet  the  English  in  a  treaty  at  a  certain  tree  at  Qual)aog  on  tlie  2  August, 
on  a  plain  3  miles  from  Brookficld  village.  Having  arrived  here  according 
to  agreement,  the  English  found  no  Indians  to  treat  with.  It  was  now  a 
question  with  all  but  the  Brookfield  men,  whether  or  not  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  place  where  they  believed  the  Lidians  to  be ;  at  length  the 
confidence  of  the  Brookfield  people  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  tlie  Indians, 
prevailed,  and  they  marched  on.  The  way  was  so  baa  tliat  they  could  inarch 
only  in  single  file,  as  they  approached  the  place  where  they  expected  to  find 
the  Indians,  and  when  they  came  near  Wikabaug  Pond,  between  a  swamp 
on  the  left  and  a  very  abrupt  and  high  hill  on  the  right,*  suddenlv  2  or  360 
Indians  rose  up,  encompassed,  and  fired  upon  ttiem.    Eight  were  killed  out- 

3'  ^ht,  and  three  fell  mortally  wounded.  Of  the  latter  number  was  Captain 
uUMruon,  who,  though  carried  off  by  the  survivors,  died  on  the  19  August 
following.  Captain  WhuUr  had  his  horse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  was 
ahot  through  the  body ;  but  his  life  was  saved  through  tlie  bravery  and  presence 
of  mind  of  a  son  then  with  him.  Tliis  son,  though  his  own  arm  was  broken 
by  a  bullet,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  father,  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  mounting  his  father  upon  it.  A  retreat  now  began,  and,  by  cutting 
their  way  through  the  Indians,  the  small  remnant  of  English  got  back  to 
Brookfield.  f 

The  three  Christian  Indians  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  rendered  most 
eminent  service  on  this  day  ;  for  liad  they  not  been  tliere,  there  had  been  no 
possibility  of  one  Euglishnian's  escaping.  One  of  them,  Gtorgt  Memecho, 
fell  into  the  hands  ot  the  Indians :  the  other  two,  by  skill  and  bravery,  led 
the  English,  by  an  unknown  route,  in  saiety  to  Brookfield.  Yet  these  In- 
dians were  afterwards  so  Imdly  treated  by  tlie  English,  that  they  were  forced 
to  flv  to  PkUip  for  protection.  Sampson  was  afterwards  killed  in  a  fight  by 
the  English  Indians,  and  Joseph  was  taken  in  Plimouth  colony,  and  sold  for 
a  slave,  and  sent  to  Jamaica,  lie  afterwards  was  suffered  to  return,  at  the 
iotcrcession  of  Mr.  ElioL  Memecho  cscajied  from  his  ca}>tors,  and  brought 
beneficial  intelligence  to  tlie  English  of  the  stale  of  Philip's  afikirs.  { 

The  English  having  now  arrived  at  Brookfield,  as  just  related,  the  In- 
dians pursued  them,  and  arrived  almost  as  soon ;  fortunately,  however,  there 
was  l>arely  time  to  alarm  the  inhabitants,  wlio,  to  the  number  of  about  80, 
flocked  into  a  garrison  house,  where,  through  persevering  efforts,  they  were 
enabled  to  maintain  themselves  until  a  ibrce  under  Major  ffillara  came 
to  their  reliefj  August  4.  He  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Lancaster,  with  48  dra- 
goons and  four  friendly  Indians,  when  he  received  the  intelligence  of  tlie 
perilous  condition  of  Brookfield,  and  had  just  taken  up  his  line  of  march  to 
surprise  a  lodge  of  Indians  not   far  from  that    place.     He   now   quickly 

*  According  to  all  tradition  this  place  is  at  the  north  end  of  Wickaboa^  pond,  and  the  hill 
was  a  cemetery  for  the  Indians:  for  when  cultivated  afterwards  by  the  whites,  numerous  bones 
were  exhumed.    Foot's  Hist.  Brookfield,  30. 

f  Narrative  of  the  affair  by  Caolain  Wfueler  himself,  p.  1  to  6. 

X  Goomi.n's  MS.  History  of  the  Praying  Indians.— -Joxro^  and  Sampson  were  brothen, 
■out  of  "old  BoBiiv  Pjctuuanit,  deceased,  a  good  man/'  lb. 
3« 
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changed  his  course  fbr  Brookfield,  distant  about  30  miles,  which,  by  a  forced 
narch,  he  reached  in  safety  the  night  following.  That  he  was  not  attacked 
■8  he  approached  the  distressed  garrison,  is  most  extraordinary,  for  the 
hostile  Indians  are  said  to  have  guarded  every  passage  to  it ;  and  there  are 
different  reasons  stated  for  that  neglect :  one  is,  Uiat  the  guard  through 
which  the  English  passed,  suffered  them  to  proceed,  expecting  another 
ffuard  stationed  still  nearer  the  garrison  would  attack  them  in  front  while 
uey  should  fall  on  them  in  the  rear ;  another  is,  that  they  were  deceived 
as  to  the  numbers  of  the  English,  thinking  them  many  more  than  they 
really  were,  and  dared  not  attack  them.  It  would  seem,  however,  more 
probable,  that  the  Indians  had  no  guard  at  all  at  the  point  in  which  they 
approached  at  the  time  they  arrived ;  for  a  drove  of  cattle,  which  had  been 
frightened  from  Brookfield  into  the  woods,  followed  the  rear  of  WUUard^a 
company  to  the  garrison,  and  were  not  attacked,  which  would  not  have  been 
the  case,  in  all  probability,  had  the  Indians  been  aware  of  their  approach. 

No  sooner  was  it  known  to  the  besiegers  tliat  relief  was  come,  but  they 
fell  with  more  fiu'y,  if  possible,  upon  the  devoted  garrison  than  before ; 
shooting  continually  from  all  quarters  upon  it,  which  shows  that  they  had 
accidentally  let  the  reinforcement  get  into  the  garrison.  Thus  to  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  did  this  assemblage  of  English  owe  their  safety. 

At  the  very  time  WiUard  arrived  at  Brookfield  the  Indians  were  con- 
triving some  machinery  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire ;  and  this  may  account 
for  their  remissness  in  suffering  him  to  come  in  unmolested.  They  first 
endeavored  by  fire  arrows,  and  rags  dipped  in  brimstone  tied  to  long  poles 
spliced  together,  to  fire  the  garrison,  but  not  succeeding,  those  within  firing 
upon  them  oflen  with'  such  deadly  effect,  they  next,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
Aibbcardy  **  Used  this  devilish  stratagem,  to  fill  a  cart  with  hemp,  flax,  and 
other  combustible  matter,  and  so  thrusting  it  backward  witli  poles  together 
spliced  a  great  length,  afler  they  had  kindled  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  had  begun 
to  take  fire,  a  storm  of  rain,  unexpectedly  falling,  put  it  out.**  * 

During  this  siege  several  of  the  whites  were  wounded,  thouffh  but  ope 
was  killed.  Of  the  Indians  80  were  supposed  to  have  been  killea,f  but  t^ 
was  doubtless  setting  the  number  much  too  high,  although  they  exposed 
themselves  beyond  what  was  common  on  similar  occasions.  On  the  5 
Au^st  they  quitted  the  place,  satisfied  they  could  not  take  it,  and  joined 
Philip^  who  was  now  about  6  miles  from  the  place  where  Hutchinaon  was 
ambushed. 

Afler  Gtorge  Memtcho^s  return  to  the  English,  he  gave  the  following  in- 
formation :  "Upon  Friday,  August  5,  PhUip  and  his  company  came  to  us  at 
a  swamp,  6  miles  from  the  swamp  where  they  killed  our  men.  PhSip 
brought  with  him  about  48  men,  but  women  and  children  many  more. 
PkUtj^s  men  were,  about  80  of  them,  armed  with  guns,  the  rest  had  bows 
and  arrows.  He  observed  there  were  about  10  of  Philip's  men  wounded* 
Philip  was  conducted  to  the  swamp  by  two  Indians,  one  of  them  [wsa] 
Caleb  of  Tatumasket,  beyond  Mendon.  The  Indians  told  Pkil^  at  his  first 
coming,  what  they  had  done  to  the  English  at  Quabaog ;  then  he  presented 
and  gave  to  three  Sagamores,  viz.  John,  alias  Ape^uinasr,  Quanaivsit,  and 
Mawtamps,  to  each  of  them  about  a  peck  of  unstrung  wompom,  which 
they  accepted.  Philip^  as  I  understood,  told  Quabaog  and  Nipmuck  Indians, 
that  when  he  first  came  towards  the  Nipmuck  country,  and  left  his  own,  he 
had  in  his  company  about  250  men,  besides  women  and  children,  including 
the  Squaw-Sachem  [Wtetamoo]  and  her  company;  but  now  they  had  left 
him,  and  some  of  them  were  killed  and  he  was  reduced  to  40  men.  I 
heard  also  that  Philip  said  if  the  English  had  charged  upon  him  and  his 
people  at  the  swamp  in  his  own  country  [18  July]  one  or  two  days  more, 
they  had  been  all  taken,  for  their  powder  was  almost  spent    He  also  said^ 


*  CaptsuD  Wheeler  does  not  mention  the  rain,  but  says  they  succeeded  in  setting  the  houat 
00  fire,  which  was  extinguished  at  great  peril  by  those  within,  who  had  two  of  their 
woanded. 

t  Hoyi't  Indian  Wan,  101. 
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tfwt  if  the  Engliflh  had  pursued  him  closely,"  as  he  retreated  to  the  Nip- 
muck  country,  **  he  must  needs  have  heen  taken."  * 

A  considerable  number  of  partly  christianized  Indians  belonged  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Hadley,  near  which  they  had  a  wooden  fort  to  protect  them 
from  any  hostile  Indians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  calamities  in  that 
region,  these,  with  all  other  Indians,  were  watched,  and  suspected  of  con- 
niving with  PkUip,  and  an  intention  of  joining  with  him.  To  test  their  pre- 
tensions. Captains  Loihrop  and  Bears,  who,  with  a  force  of  180  men,  were 
now  at  Hadley,  ordered  tliem  to  surrender  their  arms  to  them.  They  hea- 
iCUed  to  do  so  then,  but  intimated  that  they  would  immediately ;  yet  on  the 
followinj?  night,  25  August,  they  left  their  fort  and  fled  up  the  river  to- 
wards Pecomiftukj  since  Deerfield,  to  join  Philip.  The  next  day  Lotkrop 
and  Beers  pursued  and  overtook  them  near  a  swamp  a  short  distance  to  the 
south  of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  opposite  to  the  present  town  of  Sunderland.  The 
Indians  bravely  stood  tlieir  ground,  and  a  sharp  and  bloody  contest  ensued. 
They  were  finally  routed,  Iiaving  26  of  their  number  slain,  while  the  whites 
are  reported  to  have  lost  but  10  in  killed,  and'  tlieir  number  wounded  is  not 
mentioned,  f 

A  garrison  being  established  at  Northfield,  Captain  Richard  Beers,  of  Water- 
town,  t  with  36  men,  was  attacked  while  on  their  way  to  reinforce  it,  SepL 
9^  and  20  of  the  36  were  killed.  Roheii  Pepper,  of  Roxbury,  was  taken  cap- 
tiTe,  and  the  others  effected  their  escape.  PkUip^s  men  had  the  advantage 
of  attacking  them  in  a  place  of  their  own  choosing,  and  their  first  fire  waa 
lerj  destructive.  Beers  retreated  with  his  men  to  a  small  eminence,  and 
nuuntained  the  unequal  fight  until  their  ammunition  wibis  spent,  at  which 
time  a  cart  containing  ammunition  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and, 
the  captain  being  killed,  all  who  were  able  took  to  flight.  The  hill  to  which 
the  English  fled,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  was  known  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Beers^s  Mntntain,  <*  Ilere,"  says  Mr.  Huhhard,  **the  barbarous  vil- 
lains showed  their  insolent  rage  and  cruelty,  more  than  ever  before ;  cutting 
off  the  heads  of  some  of  the  slain,  and  fixing  them  upon  poles  near  the 
lughway,  and  not  only  so,  but  one,  if  not  more,  was  found  witli  a  chain 
hooked  into  his  uiider-jaw,  and  so  hung  up  on  the  bough  of  a  tree,  ('tis  feared 
he  was  hung  up  alive,)  by  which  means  they  thought  to  daunt  and  discourage 
MYtfaat  mi^t  come  to  their  relief." 

TWie  place  where  this  figlit  occurred  was  within  about  two  miles  of  the  car- 
rison  at  Squakkeag,  (Nortlifield,)  and  the  plain  on  which  it  b.?gan  is  called 
Beers's  Plain.  Meanwhile  the  gamson  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  and, 
like  that  at  Brookfiold,  was  saved  by  ttie  arrival  of  a  coinpauy  of  soldiers. 
Th'o  days  after  Captain  Beers  was  cut  off,  Major  Treat  arrived  tliere  witli  100 
men,  and  conveyed  the  garrison  safe  to  Hadley. 

PkUip  probably  conducted  both  affairs ;  this  of  Captain  Beers,  and  that  of 
Captain  Thomas  Lothrop,  about  to  be  related,  although  it  is  not  |K>sitively 
known  to  be  the  fact 

Some  time  in  the  month  of  August,  "King  Philip's  men  had  taken  a  young 
lad  alive,  about  14  years  old,  and  bound  him  to  a  tree  two  nights  and  two 
day^  intending  to  bo  merry'  with  him  the  next  day,  and  that  tiiey  would  roast 
him  alive  to  make  sport  with  him ;  but  God,  over  night,  touched  the  heait  of 
one  Indian,  so  that  he  came  and  loosed  him,  and  bid  him  run  grande,  (L  e.  run 
apace,)  and  by  that  means  he  esca[)ed.''  § 

About  this  time,  some  English  found  a  single  Indian,  an  old  man,  near 
Quabaog,  whom  they  captured.  As  he  would  not  give  them  any  information 
respectinff  his  countrymen,  or,  perhaps,  such  as  they  desired,  they  pro- 
nounc'-d  him  worthy  of  death  ;  so  **  they  laid  him  down,  Cornelius,  the  Dutch- 
man, liAing  up  his  sword  to  cut  off  his  head,  the  Indian  lifted  up  his  hand  be- 
tween, so  that  his  hand  was  first  cut  ofi*,  and  partly  his  head,  and  the  second 
Wow  finished  the  execution."  || 

*  Hutchinson's  Hist.  Mass.  I,  293—4.  n. 

t  Httbhard,  Nar.36,  37.— Chronicle,  28.—Hoyt,  108, 108. 

i  Manuscript  documents. 

\  Chronicle,  25.  |j  Manuscript  in  libraiy  of  Haai.  Hift  8oe. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  as  the  author  of  the  **  Present  State  "  relates,  tliat 
"  King  PkUipf  dow  besinDing  to  want  money,  having  a  coat  made  all  of 
wampampeag,  (L  e.  Inaian  money,)  cuts  his  coat  to  pieces  and  distributes  it 
plentifully  among  the  Nipmoog  sachems  and  others,  as  well  as  to  the  east- 
ward as  southward,  and  all  round  about''  * 

On  the  18  Sept  Captain  Lothropf  of  Beverly,  was  sent  from  liadley  with 
about  88  men,  to  bring  away  the  com,  grain,  and  other  valuable  articles, 
from  Deerfield.  Having  loaded  their  teams  and  commenced  their  march 
homeward,  they  were  attacked  at  a  place  called  Su^arloctf  Hill,  where  almost 
every  man  was  slain.  This  company  consisted  of  "  choice  young  men,  the 
very  flower  of  Essex  county,  *none  of  whom  were  ashamed  to  speak  with  the 
enemy  in  the  gatc'^f  Eighteen  of  the  men  belonged  to  Decrfield.!  Cap- 
tain Mosdy,  being  not  far  off,  upon  a  scout,  was  drawn  to  the  scene  of  action 
by  the  report  of  the  guns,  and,  having  with  him  70  men,  charged  the  Indians 
with  great  resolution,  although  he  computed  their  numbers  at  1000.  He 
had  two  of  his  men  killed  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Indians  dured  him  to 
begin  the  fight,  and  exultingly  said  to  him,  "•  Come,  Mostly,  come,  you  seek  In^ 
dians,  you  want  Indians ;  here  is  Indians  enough  for  youJ*  §  On  tliis  occasion 
the  conduct  oi  Mostly* s  lieutenants,  Sava^  and  Pickering,  are  mentioned  in 
high  terms  of  praise,  "  as  deserving  no  little  part  of  tlie  honor  of  that  day's 
service."  Afler  continuing  a  fight  with  them,  from  eleven  o'  clock  until 
almost  night,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  ||  The  Indians  cut  open  the  bags  of 
wheat  and  the  feather-beds,  and  scattered  their  contents  to  the  winds.  6 
Afler  Mostly  had  commenced  a  retreat.  Major  TVeo^,  with  100  English  and 
GO  Mohegans,  came  to  his  assistance.  Their  united  forces  obliged  the  Indians 
to  retreat  in  their  turn.1[  The  Indians  were  said  to  have  lost,  in  tlie  various 
encounters,  96  men.  It  was  a  ereat  oversight,  that  Captain  Lothrop  should 
have  suffered  his  men  to  stroll  about,  while  passing  a  dangerous  defile. 
''Many  of  the  soldiers  having  been  so  foolish  and  secure,  as  to  put  their  arms 
in  the  carts,  and  step  aside  to  gather  grapes,  which  proved  dear  and  deadly 
grapts  to  them."  **  The  same  author  observes, ''  This  was  a  black  and  fatal 
day,  wherein  there  were  eight  persons  made  widows,  and  six-and-twenty 
children  made  fatherless,  aO  in  one  little  plantation  and  in  one  day ;  and 
above  sixty  persons  buried  in  one  dreadful  grave  ! " 

The  place  of  this  fight  and  ambush  is  in  the  southerly  part  of  Deerfield,  ou 
which  is  now  the  village  called  Bloody  Brook,  so  named  from  this  memora- 
ble tragedy.  A  brook  which  passes  through  the  village  is  crossed  by  the 
road  not  far  from  the  centre  of  it,  and  it  was  at  the  point  of  crossing  that  it 
happened,  ff 

Until  this  period  the  Indians  near  Springfield  remained  friendly,  and  re- 
fused the  solicitations  of  Philip,  to  undertiuce  in  his  cause.  But,  now  that 
Northfield  and  Deerfield  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  they  were  watched  closer 
by  the  whites,  whose  cause  these  great  successes  of  Philip  had  occasioned 
them  to  look  upon  as  rather  precarious.  They  therefore,  about  40  in  number, 
on  the  night  of  the  4  Oct,  admitted  about  300  of  Philip's  men  into  their  fort, 
which  was  situated  at  a  place  called  LonghiU,  about  a  mile  below  the  village 
of  Springfield,  and  a  plan  was  concerted  for  the  destruction  of  that  place. 
But,  as  in  many  cases  afterwards,  one  of  their  number  betrayed  them.  ToTo4t 

•  Old  Ind.  Chronicle.  If  this  were  the  case,  Philip  must  have  had  an  immense  big  coat— - 
yea,  even  bigger  than  Dr.  Johnson's  great  coat,  as  represented  by  Bosxcell ;  the  side  pockets 
of  which,  he  said,  were  large  eoou^  each  to  contain  one  of  the  huge  volumes  of  his  folio 
dictionary ! 

t  HubbarcTs  Narrative,  38.  t  These  were  the  teamsters. 

&  Manuscript  letter,  written  at  the  time. 

J  "  Whereupon,  after  having  killed  several  of  the  Indians,  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  con- 
tinued fighting  for  all  the  time  that  he  and  his  men  were  retreating  nine  miles.  Capt.  MoseUf 
lost  out  of  his  company  9,  and  13  wounded." — Old.  Ind.  Chron.  29.  This  author  has 
blended  the  two  accounts  of  Beers  and  Lothrop  together,  and  relates  them  as  one. 

IT  /.  Mather's  History  of  the  War.  12.  •*  Ibid. 

ft  Last  year,  (1835),  a  splendid  celebration  was  held  at  Bloody  Brook,  tn  commemoraUoii 
of  the  event,  and  an  oration  was  pronounced  by  our  Prince  of  Orators,  the  present  governor 
of  this  commonwealth.  His  Excellency  Edward  Evkrett^  LL.  D. 

tt  Hubbard^^Tor,  Hutchinson, 
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an  Indian  at  Windsor,  revealed  the  plot,  and  tiie  people  of  Springfield  had 
time  only  to  escape  into  their  garrisons.  The  whole  force  of  the  Indians 
came  like  a  torrent  upon  the  place  the  next  day,  and  humt  the  deserted 
houses  and  bams,  in  all  57  buildings.  In  this  business,^  however,  some  of 
their  number  were  killed  *  by  the  people  in  the  garrisons ;  but  it  is  not  known 
how  many.  They  would  have  succeeded  against  the  lives  of  the  English  as 
well  as  against  their  property,  had  not  a  force  arrived  about  the  same  time 
for  their  relief 

Animated  by  his  successes,  Pkil^  aimed  his  next  blow  at  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  whites  in  this  region.  With  7  or  800  of  his  men  he  fell  upon 
Hatfield  on  the  19  Oct,  which,  had  it  not  been  well  provided  with  men,  would 
have  shared  the  fate  of  Springfield ;  but  Captain  Mosdy  and  Captain  PooU^ 
with  their  companies,  were  in  the  place,  and  Captain  Samuel  Appldon  was  at 
Hadley  on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  river;  and  against  such  commanders  they 
could  hardly  have  expected  success.  However,  they  made  a  bold  attempt 
on  all  sides  at  once  ;  but  their  greatest  force  fell  on  the  point  where  Captain 
JhfiUUm  commanded  His  sergeant  was  mortally  wounded  by  his  side,  and 
a  ouUet  passed  through  the  hair  of  his  own  head;  **by  that  whisper  telling 
him,"  says  Hubbard,  **  that  death  was  very  near,  but  did  him  no  other  harm. 
Night  coming  on,  it  could  not  be  discerned  what  loss  the  enemy  sustained: 
divers  were  seen  to  fall,  some  run  through  a  small  river,  [now  called  Mil 
Bkfer.]  others  cast  their  guns  into  the  water,  (it  being  their  manner  to  ven- 
ture as  much  to  recover  the  dead  bodies  of  their  friends,  as  to  defend  them 
when  alive.)"  And  thus  they  were  driven  from  the  place,  after  killing  but 
three,  and  woimding  10  of  the  whites,  and  burning  a  small  number  of 
buildings.  They  had,  before  their  attack  on  the  town,  killed  three  belonging 
to  some  scouts,  and  seven  otliers  of  Captain  Moselifa  men.  This  was  among 
their  lost  important  efforts  on  the  Connecticut  River  before  retiring  to  the 
ootmtry  of  the  Narragansets. 

TheNipmuck  sachems  had  well  contrived  their  attack  on  Hatfield ;  having 
made  fires  in  the  woods  about  seven  miles  from  it,  to  draw  out  the  soldiers, 
for  whom  they  had  prepared  ambushes ;  but  only  ten  of  Moseh/s  men  were 
sent  out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  fires.  These  were  all  cut  off  except  one, 
aecordinsr  to  the  Chronicle,  but  according  to  Hvhbardy  seven  only  were 
killed.  The  Indians  probably  supposed  tlie  main  body  was  cut  ofl^  and 
therefore  proceeded  directly  to  the  assault  of  the  town,  where  a  new  force 
bad  just  arrived ;  and  hence  they  met  with  a  brave  resistance  and  final  defeatf 

The  Narragansets  had  not  yet  heartily  engaged  in  the  war,  though  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  stood  pledged  so  to  do.  Therefore,  having  done  all  that 
could  be  expected  upon  the  western  frontier  of  Massachusetts,  and  conclu- 
ding that  his  presence  among  his  allies,  the  Narragansets,  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  from  abandoning  his  cause,  Philip  was  next  known  to  be  in  their 
country. 

An  army  of  1.500  English  was  raise<l  by  the  three  colonies,  Massachusetts, 
Plimoiith,  and  Connecticut,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  down  the  power  of 
Philip  among  the  Narragansets.  They  determined  upon  this  course,  as  they 
bad  been  assured  that,  the  next  spring,  that  nation  would  come  with  all  their 
force  upon  them.  It  was  not  known  tliat  Philip  was  among  them  when  this 
resolution  was  taken,  and  it  was  but  a  rumor  tiiat  they  had  taken  jjort  with 
him.  It  was  true,  that  they  had  promised  to  deliver  up  all  the  Wam])anoag8, 
who  should  flee  to  them,  either  alive  or  dead  ;  but  it  is  also  true,  that  those 
who  made  this  promise,  had  it  not  in  their  power  to  do  it;  being  persons, 
chiefly  in  subordinate  stations,  who  had  no  right  or  authority  to  bind  any  but 
themselves.  And,  therefore,  ils  doubtless  was  foreseen  by  many,  none  of 
Philip's  people  were  delivered  up,  although  many  were  known  to  have  been 
among  them.  Thus,  in  few  words,  have  we  exhibited  the  main  grounds  of 
the  mighty  expedition  against  the  Narragansets  in  the  winter  of  1675. 

*  A  pewter  platter  is  still  exhibited  in  Sprinj^licld  with  a  hole  through  the  middle  of  it,  made 
by  a  ball  from  the  garrison  at  this  time.  An  Indian  had  taken  it  from  one  of  the  deserted 
bouse<i,  and  wore  it  before  his  breant  as  a  shield.  Thus  shielded,  he  ventared  towards  the 
gairison,  and  was  shot.     Iloyt,  1 10. 

t  Old  Ihdiah  Curohicle,  36, 37. 
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Upon  a  small  island,  in  an  immense  swamp,  in  South  Kin^on,  Rhode 
Island,  PhUip  had  fortified  himself  in  a  manner  superior  to  what  was  com- 
mon amon^  nis  countrymen.  Here  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter,  with  the 
chief  of  his  friends.  They  had  erected  about  500  wigwams  of  a  superior 
construction,  in  which  was  deposited  a  great  store  of  provisions.  Baskets 
and  tubs  of  com*  were  piled  one  upon  another,  about  the  inside  of  them, 
which  rendered  them  bullet  proof  it  was  supposed  that  about  3000  persons 
had  here  taken  up  their  residence. 

But,  to  be  more  particular  upon  the  situation  of  *^  the  scene  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Narragansets,'' we  will  add  as  follows  from  the  notes  of  a  gen- 
tleman lately  upon  the  spot,  for  the  express  purpose  of  gaining  information. 
"  What  was  called  The  bland  is  now  an  upland  meadow,  a  few  feet  higher 
than  the  low  meadow  witli  which  it  is  surrounded.  The  island,  by  my  esti- 
mate, contains  from  three  to  four  acres.  One  fourth  of  a  mile  west,  is  the 
Usquepaug ;  a  small  stream  also  at  a  short  distance  on  the  east**  The  cele- 
brated island  on  which  the  fort  was  built  is  now  in  the  farm  of  J.  G.  Clarkj 
Esq.  a  descendant  of  John  Clark,  of  R.  L  and  about  30  rods  west  of  the  line 
of  the  "  Pettyswamscot  Purchase."  Water  still  surrounds  it  in  wet  seasons. 
It  was  cleared  by  the  father  of  the  present  possessor  about  1780,  and,  altliough 
improved  from  that  time  to  the  present,  charred  com  and  Indian  implements 
are  yet  ploughed  up.f 

President'  Stiles,  in  his  edition  of  Church's  History  or  Philip's  War, 
states  that  the  Narraganset  fort  is  seven  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the 
South  Ferry.  This  agrees  with  data  furnished  by  Mr.  Ely,  in  stating  the 
returning  march  of  the  English  army.  Pine  and  cedar  were  said  to  have 
been  the  former  growth.^  An  oak  300  years  old,  standing  upon  the  island, 
was  cut  down  in  1782,  two  feet  in  diameter,  11  feet  from  the  ground.  From 
another,  a  bullet  was  cut  out,  surrounded  by  about  100  annxdi,  at  the  same 
time.  The  bullet  was  lodged  there,  no  doubt,  at  the  time  of  the  fight.  We 
will  now  return  to  our  narrative  of  the  expedition  to  this  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1675. 

After  nearly  a  mouth  from  their  setting  out,  the  English  army  arrived  in 
the  Narraganset  country,  and  made  their  head-quarters  about  18  miles  from 
Philip's  fort  They  had  been  so  long  upon  their  march,  that  the  Indians 
were  well  enough  apprized  of  their  approach,  and  had  made  the  best  ar- 
rangements in  their  power  to  withstand  them.  The  army  had  already  suf> 
fered  much  from  the  severity  of  the  season,  being  obliged  to  encamp  in  the 
open  field,  and  without  tents  to  cover  them ! 

The  19th  of  December,  1675,  is  a  memorable  day  in  the  annals  of  New 
England.  Cold,  in  the  extreme, — the  air  filled  with  snow, — the  English 
were  obliged,  from  the  low  state  of  their  provisions,  to  march  to  attack 
Philip  in  his  fort  Treachery  hastened  his  ruin.  One  of  his  men,  by  hope 
of  reward,  betrayed  his  country  into  their  hands.  This  man  had,  probably, 
lived  among  the  English,  as  he  had  an  English  name.  He  was  called  Pder,§ 
and  it  was  by  accident  that  himself,  with  thirty-five  others,  had  just  before 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  fortunate  Captain  Mosely.  No  Englishman  was 
acquainted  with  the  situation  of  Philip^s  fort;  and,  but  for  their  pilot,  Peters 
there  is  very  little  probability  that  they  could  have  even  found,  much  less 
effected  any  tiling  against  it  For  it  was  one  o'clock  on  that  short  day  of 
the  year,  before  they  arrived  within  the  vicinity  of  the  swamp.  There  was 
but  one  point  where  it  could  be  assailed  with  the  least  probability  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  this  was  fortified  by  a  kind  of  block-house,  directly  in  front  of 
the  entrance,  and  had  also  flankers  to  cover  a  cross  fire.  Besides  high  pal- 
isades, an  immense  hedge  of  fallen  trees,  of  nearly  a  rod   in   thickness, 

*  500  bushels,  says  Dr.  /.  Mather.  Hollow  trees,  cut  off  about  the  length  of  a  barrel,  were 
used  by  the  Indians  for  tubs.    In  such  they  secured  their  com  and  other  grains. 

t  MS.  communication  of  Reverend  Mr.  BUy^  accompanied  by  a  drawing  of  the  island.  Its 
shape  is  \ery  similar  to  the  shell  of  an  oyster.  Average  rectangular  lines  througli  it  measure, 
one  35  rods,  another  20. 

X  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  376. 

\  The  name  of  Peter  amonr  the  Indians  was  so  common,  that  it  is  perhaps  past  detenninSf- 
tioD  who  this  one  was.    Mr.  Hubbard  calls  him  a  fiigiUve  from  the  Narragaosets. 
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■urrounded  it,  encompassing  an  area  of  about  ^ve  acres.  Between  the 
fort  and  the  main  land  was  a  body  of  water,  over  which  a  great  tree  had 
been  felled,  on  which  all  must  pass  and  repass,  to  and  from  it  On  coming 
to  this  place,  the  English  soldiers,  as  many  as  could  pass  upon  the  tree, 
which  would  not  admit  two  abreast,  rushed  forward  upon  it,  but  were  swept 
off  in  a  moment  by  the  fire  of  Philtp'a  men.  Still,  the  English  soldiers,  led 
by  their  captains,  supplied  the  places  of  the  slain.  But  again  and  again 
were  they  swept  from  the  fatal  avenue.  Six  captains  and  a  ffreat  many  men 
had  fallen,  and  a  partial,  but  momeutair,  recoil  from  the  face  of  death  took  place. 

Meanwhile,  a  handful,  under  the  fortunate  Mosdy,  had,  as  miraculous  as 
it  may  seem,  got  within  the  fort  These  were  contending  hand  to  hand 
with  the  Indians,  and  at  fearful  odds,  when  the  cry  of  ^  They  run  !  they 
run  !  "  brought  to  their  assistance  a  considerable  body  of  their  fellow-soldiera. 
They  were  now  enabled  to  drive  the  Indians  from  their  main  breastwork, 
and  their  slaughter  became  immense.  Flying  fi-om  wigwam  to  wigwam — 
men,  women  and  children,  indiscriminately,  were  hewn  dovtm,  and  lay  in 
heaps  upon  the  snow.  Being  now  masters  of  the  fort,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Churchy  who  led  tlie  second  party  that  entered  the  fort.  General 
Winslow  was  al)out  to  quarter  the  army  m  it  for  the  present,  which  offered 
comfortable  habitations  to  the  sick  and  wounded,  besides  a  plentiful  supply 
of  provisions.  But  one  of  the  captains  *  and  a  surgeon  opposed  the  meas- 
ure ;  probably  from  the  apprehension  that  the  woods  was  full  of  Indians, 
who  would  continue  their  attacks  upon  them,  and  drive  them  out  in  their 
torn.  There  was,  doubtless,  some  reason  for  this,  which  was  strengthened 
from  the  fact  that  many  English  were  killed  afler  they  had  possessed 
diemselves  of  the  fort,  by  those  whom  they  had  just  dispossessed  of  it 
Notwithstanding,  had  ChurcKs  advice  been  followed,  perhaps  many  of  the 
lives  of  the  wounded  would  have  been  saved  ;  for  he  was  seldom  out  in  his 
judgment,  as  his  continued  successes  proved  aflerwards. 

After  fighting  three  hours,  the  English  were  obliged  to  march  18  miles^ 
before  the  wounded  could  be  dressed,  and  in  a  most  dismal  and  boisterous 
night  Eighty  English  were  killed  in  the  fight,  and  150  wounded,  many  of 
whom  died  aner>vards.  The  shattered  army  left  the  ground  in  considerable 
haste,  leaving  eight  of  tlieir  dead  in  the  fort 

Philip,  and  such  of  his  warriors  as  escaped  unhurt,  fled  into  a  place  of 
safety,  until  the  enemy  had  retired  ;  when  they  returned  again  to  the  fort 
The  English,  no  doubt,  appreliended  a  pursuit,  but  Philip,  not  knowing 
their  distressed  situation,  and,  ]>erhaps,  judging  of  their  loss  from  the  few 
dead  which  they  left  behind,  made  no  attempt  to  harass  thorn  in  their 
retreat  Before  the  fight  was  over,  many  of  the  wig^vanis  were  set  on  fire. 
Into  these,  hundreds  of  innocent  women  and  children  had  crowded  them- 
selves, and  perished  in  the  general  conflagration  !  And,  as  a  writer  of  that 
day  expresses  liimself,  **no  man  knoweth  how  many."  The  English  learned 
aro^rwards,  from  some  that  foil  into  their  hands,  that  in  all  about  700 
perished.! 

The  sufferings  of  the  English,  after  the  fight,  are  almost  without  a  par- 
allel in  history.  The  horrors  of  Moscow  will  not  longer  be  rcmemjiered. 
The  m^Tiads  of  modem  Europe,  assembled  there,  bear  but  small  propor- 

*  Probably  Mosely,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  a  lar^  share  in  the  direction  of  all  aA 
fairs  when  present. 

t  There  is  printed  in  Hutchinson^ s  Hist.  Mas<(.  i.  300.  a  letter  which  ^ves  the  particulars  of 
the  Narraganset  fit^t.  I  have  compared  it  with  the  ori^nal,  and  find  it  correct  in  the  main 
particulars.  He  mistaikcs  in  ascribing  it  to  Major  Bradjordj  for  it  is  signed  by  James  Oliver, 
one  of  the  Plimouth  captains.  Hulcfiinson  copied  from  a  copy,  which  was  without  signature. 
He  omits  a  passage  conceminjj  Tift,  or  Tiffe,  who,  Oliver  says,  confirmed  his  narrative. 
That  man  had  "  married  an  Indian,  a  Wompanoag — and,  says  Oliver,  he  shot  20  limes  at  us 
in  the  swamp— was  taken  at  Providence,  [by  Captain  Fenner,]  Jan.  l-ith — brouij-hi  to  us  the 
1  Gill— executed  the  I8th  j  a  sad  wretch.  He  never  heard  a  sermon  but  once  this  li  vears  j  be 
never  heard  of  the  name  of  Jesiu  Christ,  His  father  going  to  recall  him,  lost  his  head,  and 
lies  unburied."  Hubbard  says,  (Narrative,  59,)  that  "he  was  condemned  to  die  the  death  of 
a  traitor,"  and  traitors  of  those  days  were  quartered.  **  As  to  his  religion,  he  was  found  as 
ignorant  as  au  heathen,  which,  no  aoubt,  caused  the  fewer  tears  to  be  shed  ai  his  funeral.^' 
A  sorrowful  record ! 
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tlon  to  the  number  of  their  countrymen,  compared  with  tliat  of  the  amogr 
of  New  England  and  theirs,  at  the  nght  in  Narra^anset 

Colonel  Ckurchj  tlicn  only  a  volunteer,  was  in  this  fight,  and  we  will  hear 
a  few  of  his  observations.  "By  this  time,  the  English  people  in  the  fort  had 
begun  to  set  fire  to  tht^  wigwams  and  houses,  which  Mr.  Church  labored 
hard  to  prevent ;  they  told  him  tliey  had  orders  from  the  general  to  bum 
them;  he  begged  them  to  forbear  until  he  had  discoiu-scd  the  generaL" 
Then,  hastening  to  him,  he  urged,  that  "  the  wigwams  were  musket-proo^ 
being  all  lined  with  baskets  and  tubs  of  grain,  and  other  provisions,  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  army  until  the  spring  of  the  year ;  and  every 
wounded  man  miglit  have  a  good  warm  house  to  lodge  in ;  which,  other- 
wise, would  necessarily  perish  with  the  storms  and  cold.  And,  moreover, 
that  the  amiv  had  no  other  provision  to  trust  unto  or  depend  upon ;  that  he 
knew  that  Plymouth  forces  had  not  so  much  as  one  biscuit  left."  The  gen- 
eral was  for  acceding  to  Churches  proposition,  but  a  captain  and  a  doctor 
prevented  it,  as  we  have  before  observed ;  the  former  threatening  to  ehoot 
the  generaPs  horse  under  him,  if  he  attempted  to  inarch  in,  and  the  latter 
said.  Church  should  bleed  to  death  like  a  dog,  (he  having  been  badly  wounded 
on  entering  the  fort,)  before  he  would  dress  his  wounls,  if  he  gave  such 
advice.  Catered  then  proceeds :  "  And,  burning  up  all  the  houses  and  pro- 
visions in  the  fort,  the  army  returned  the  same  night  in  the  storm  and  cold. 
And,  I  suppose,  every  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  that 
night's  march,  dee])ly  laments  the  miseries  that  attended  them ;  especially 
the  wounded  and  dying  men.  But  it  mercifiUly  came  to  pass  that  CapC 
Andrew  Belcher  arrived  at  Mr.  SmUh%  [in  Narraganset,]  that  very  night  frooi 
Boston,  with  a  vessel  loaden  with  provisions  for  the  army,  who  must  other- 
wise have  perished  for  want"  * 

After  tlie  English  army  had  gone  into  quarters  at  Wickford,  the  Connecticiit 
troops  returned  home,  wliich  was  considered  very  detrimental  t6  the  service 
by  tiie  other  colonies ;  and  soon  after  a  reinforcement  of  1000  men  was  as- 
sembled at  Boston  and  ordered  to  tlie  assistance  of  tlieir  countrymen,  bi 
their  march  to  Narragtoset  in  the  beginning  of  Jan.  167G,  they  suftered  intol- 
erably from  the  cold ;  no  less  than  11  men  were  frozen  to  death,  and  many 
others  were  taken  sick  by  reason  of  their  exposure  in  tliat  sevc^re  season. 

Meanwhile  tlie  Indians  had  sent  deputies  to  the  commander-m-chief  to  treat 
of  j)eace ;  but  it  was  judged  that  tliey  were  insincere  in  their  overtures,  and  no 
tenns  were  settled.  While  matters  were  thus  progressing,  Philip  removed  bis 
provisions,  women  and  children  to  a  strong  [)lace  })rotected  by  rocks,  in  a 
swamp,  about  20  miles  from  the  late  battle-ground  in  Narraganset,  into 
the  country  of  the  Nipnmks.  At  length,  the  weather  having  bt»come  mild,  and 
the  Coimecticut  forces  returned,  together  with  a  body  of  Mohegans  under 
Uncas,  it  was  resolved  to  suprise  Philip  in  his  rocky  fortress.  Accordin|^y 
the  army,  consisting  now  of  1(300  men,  marched  out  on  this  enterprise.  Op 
its  approach,  the  Indians  abandoned  their  position  and  fted  farther  northward. 
They  were  pursued  a  small  distance,  and  about  60  or  70  of  them  killed  and 
taken,  (probably  women  and  children.)  The  army  soon  after  returned  home, 
and  was  chiefty  disbanded. 

On  27  Jan.,  while  tlie  army  was  pursuing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians, 
a  party  of  al)out  300  attacked  Mr.  fVUliam  Carpenter's  plantation,  and  attempted 
to  bum  his  house,  which  they  set  on  fire,  but  those  within  succeeded  in  but- 
ting it  out.  In  the  skirmish,  one  of  their  number  was  killed,  and  two  oi  the 
whites  were  wounded.  The  assaulting  party  collected  and  drove  off*  from 
this  place  180  sheep,  50  large  cattle,  and  15*  horses,  and  from  a  Mr.  Harm 
another  drove  of  cattle,  and  killed  his  negro  servantf 

Soon  after  tliis,  Philip^  witli  many  of  his  followers,  left  that  part  of  the 

*  "  Our  wounded  men,  (in  number  about  ldO,|  being  dressed,  were  sent  into  Rhode  Islaad| 
as  the  best  place  for  their  accommodation  j  wnere,  accordingly,  they  were  kindly  receivea 
by  the  governor  and  others,  only  some  churlish  Quakers  were  not  free  to  entertain  them,  lulfl 
compelled  by  the  governor.  <M  so  inhumane,  pcevi&h  and  untoward  a  disposition  arc  tbete 
Nabals,  as  not  to  vouchsafe  civility  to  those  that  had  ventured  their  lives,  and  received  dangeraoi 
wounds  in  their  defence."     Old  tnd.  Chronicle^  74. 

t  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  58, 69,— Hubbard,  59. 
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country,  and  resided  in  difierent  places  upon  Connecticut  River.  Some  report 
that  he  took  up  his  rei«idence  near  Albany,  and  that  he  solicited  the  Mohawks 
to  aid  him  agamst  the  English,  but  without  success. 

The  story  of  the  foul  stratagem  said  to  have  been  resorted  to  by  PhUip 
ibr  this  object,  is,  if  true,  the  (leepcst  stain  upon  his  character.  According 
to  one  of  the  historians  *  of  the  war,  it  was  reported  at  Boston,  in  the  end  of 
June»  or  beginning  of  July,  1()76,  that  ^  those  Indians  who  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Mauquawogs,  (or  Mohawks,  i.  e.  man-eaters,)  had  lately  &llen  upon 
Pkilw,  and  killed  40  of  his  men.  And  if  the  variance  between  Philip  and 
the  Mauquawogs  came  to  pass,  as  is  commonly  reported  and  apprehended| 
there  was  a  marvellous  finger  of  God  in  it  For  we  hear  that  Philip^  being 
this  winter  entertained  in  the  Mohawks'  country,  made  it  his  design  to  breed 
a  quarrel  between  the  English  and  them ;  to  efiect  which,  divers  of  our 
returned  captives  do  report,  tliat  he  resolved  to  kill  some  scattering  Mohawks, 
and  then  to  say  that  the  Enfflish  had  done  it ;  but  one  of  these,  whom  he 
thought  to  have  killed,  was  only  wounded,  and  got  away  to  his  countrymen, 
givinf  them  to  understand  that  not  the  Elnglish,  but  Philip,  had  killed  the 
men  mat  were  murdered ;  so  that,  instead  of  bringing  the  Mohawks  upon 
the  English,  he  brought  them  upon  himself." 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  **  Letters  to  London  "  has  this  passage  f 
eonceming  PhUijft  visit  to  the  Mohawks.  **•  King  Philip,  and  some  of  these 
northern  uidiaos,  being  wandered  up  towards  Albany,  ttie  Mohucks  marched 
out  very  strong,  in  a  warlike  posture,  upon  them,  pitting  them  to  flight,  and 
pursuing  them  as  far  as  Hassicke  River,  which  is  about  two  days'  march 
fix>m  the  east  side  of  Hudson's  River  to  the  north-east,  killing  mvcrs,  and 
bringing  away  some  prisoners  with  great  pride  and  triumph,  which  ill  suc- 
cess on  that  side,  where  they  did  not  expect  any  enemy,  having  lately  en« 
deavored  to  make  up  the  ancient  animosities,  did  very  much  daunt  and  dis- 
courage the  said  northern  Indians,  so  that  some  hundreds  came  in  and  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  the  English  at  Plimouth  colony,  and  Philip  himself  is 
run  skulking  away  into  some  swamp,  with  not  above  ten  men  attending  him." 

Although  Philip  was  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  frontier  by  some,  and  by 
others  to  be  **  snugly  stowed  away  in  some  swamp."  yet  his  warriors,  whether 
directed  by  him  m  person  or  not.  is  immaterial,  as  every  thing  was  done 
against  the  English  that  could  well  be  under  such  broken  circumstances  as 
he  now  labored.  On  the  10  Feb.  1676,  they  surprised  Lancaster  with  com- 
plete success,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  fully  narrate  in  our  next 
chapter.  Eleven  days  after,  (21  Feb.j  about  300  Indians  attacked  Medfiold, 
and  in  spite  of  200  soldiers  stationed  tncrc  to  guard  it,  burnt  al>out  50  houses, 
killed  18  of  its  inhabitants,  and  wounded  20  others.  Among  the  slain  were 
Lieutenant  Aiams  and  his  wife :  the  latter  was  killed  accidentally  by  Cap- 
tain Jacob,  She  was  in  l)ed  in  a  chamber,  under  which  was  a  room  occupied 
by  the  soldiers ;  as  Captain  Jacob  was  about  to  leave  the  house,  his  gun  went 
off,  tiie  liall  from  which  passed  through  the  chaml>er  floor  and  killed  her. 

The  Indians  managed  this  attack  with  their  usual  skill ;  havhig  placed  some 
of  their  munber  prepared  witli  fire  implements  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
they  set  the  houses  on  fire,  "  as  it  were,"  says  Major  Gookin,  "  in  one  instant 
of  time."  And  as  tlic  people  issued  out  of  them,  parties  lay  ready  and  shot 
them  down.  As  soon  as  the  whites  were  mustered  to  oppose  them,  they 
retired  over  the  bridge  towards  Sherburne,  and  set  it  on  fire,  so  that  the  sol- 
diers could  not  pursue  them.  Li  the  pride  of  their  success,  they  now  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  whites,  and  stuck  it  up  on  a  post  of  the  bridge.     It  reads, 

**  Know  hy  this  paper,  that  the  Indians  thai  thou  hast  provoked  to  wralh  and 
anfrer  will  war  this  21  years  if  you  will.  There  are  many  Indians  yet.  We  come 
300  at  this  time.  You  must  consider  the  Indians  lose  notking  hvi  their  life.  You 
must  lose  your  fair  houses  and  cattle  J"\. 

On  the  13  March,  the  entire  town  of  Groton,  consisting  of  4'^  houses, 
was  bunit,  except  one  garrison,§  by  shots  from  which  sevenil  Indians  were 
said  to  have  been  killed. 

•  Dr.  /.  Mather,  Brief  Hist.  38.  t  Chronicle,  1)9. 

X  (rooking  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians. — The  above  letter  was  doubtless  written  by  some  of 
Uk  Qiristian  Indians  who  bad  joined  Philip. 
t  Id  our  CkronSeU,  80,  it  it  saki  that  Grotoa  wm  burnt  oa  the  14di  >  that  Major  WittahFs 
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PMUp  had  for  some  time  directed  matters  with  such  address  that  his 
enemies  could  not  tell  where  or  how  to  meet  him,  or  whether  he  actually 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  frontiers  or  not  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
his  special  agency  and  direction  in  all  the  important  enterprises.  On  the  18 
March,  Normampton  was  assaulted,  but  not  with  quite  as  good  success  as 
was  anticipated  by  the  besiegers ;  for  they  lost  eleven  men,  while  the  whites 
had  but  three  killed  and  six  wounded. 

On  the  27  March,  a  large  body  of  300  Indians,  as  was  supposed^  were 
discovered  encamped  not  rar  from  Marlborough,  which  they  had  burnt  the 
day  before.  A  company  of  men  belonging  to  that  town,  attached  themselves 
to  a  number  of  soldiers  under  one  Lieutenant  JacohSf  who,  falling  upon  them 
in  tlie  night  while  they  were  asleep  in  their  wigwams,  killed  and  wounded 
about  40  of  them,  without  any  loss  to  themselves. 

The  Indians  seem  to  have  resolved  that  this  midnight  assassination  should 
not  go  long  unrequited,  and  events  so  determined,  as  what  we  are  about  to 
relate  will  fully  exemplify.  On  the  morning  of  the  20  April,  the  largest 
body  of  Indians  which  had  at  any  time  appeared,  attacked  Sudbury,  and 
before  resistance  could  be  made,  set  fire  to  several  buildings,  which  were 
consumed.  The  inhabitants,  however,  made  a  brave  stand,  and  were  soon 
joined  by  some  soldiers  from  Watertown,  under  Captain  Hugh  Mason ;  and 
the  Indians  retreated  over  the  bridge,  and  were  prevented  from  doing  any 
further  mischief  during  the  day,  against  Sudbury. 

Some  of  the  people  of  Concord  hearing  of  the  distress  at  Sudbury,  sallied 
forth  for  its  protection.  As  they  approached  a  garrison  house,  they  discovered 
a  few  Indians,  and  'pursued  them.  These,  as  it  proved,  were  a  decoy,  and 
they  soon  found  themselves  ambushed  on  every  side.  They  fought  with 
desperation,  but  were  all,  except  one,  cut  off,  being  eleven  in  number.  This 
affiur  took  place  immediately  afler  Captain  fVcumoortk  had  marched  from 
Sudbury  with  70  men  to  strengtlien  the  garrison  at  Marlborough ;  and  the 
news  ot  the  situation  of  the  place  he  had  just  left  reached  his  destination  as 
soon  as  he  did ;  and  although  he  had  marched  all  the  day  and  night  before,  and 
his  men  almost  exhausted  with  fatigue,  yet,  taking  Captain  Brocklebank  and 
about  ten  men  from  the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  marched  directly  back 
for  Sudbury.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  they  arrived  within  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  the  town,  near  where  a  body  of  about  500  Indians  had  pre- 
pared an  ambush  behind  tlie  hills.  From  thence  they  sent  out  two  or  three 
of  their  partj>  ^^^  crossed  the  march  of  the  EngUsh,  and,  being  discovered 
by  them,  affected  to  fly  through  fear,  to  decoy  them  into  a  pursuit  This 
stratagem  succeeded,  and  with  great  boldness  the  Indians  began  the  attack. 
For  some  time  the  English  maintained  good  order,  and,  having  retreated  to 
an  adjacent  hill,  lost  but  five  men  for  near  four  hours.  Meantime  the  Indians 
had  lost  a  great  number,  which  so  increased  their  rage  that  they  resolved  to 
put  in  practice  another  stratagem,  which  it  seems  they  had  not  before  thought 
of.  Tliey  immediately  set  the  woods  on  fire  to  windward  of  the  English, 
which  spread  with  great  rapidity,  owin^  to  an  exceeding  high  wind  and 
the  dryness  of  the  grass  and  other  combustibles.  This  stratagem  likewise 
succeeded,  even  better  than  the  first ;  that,  although  it  served  to  bring  on  the 
attack,  was  near  proving  fatal  to  its  originators,  but  this  was  crowned  with 
complete  success.  The  fury  of  the  flames  soon  drove  the  English  from  their 
advantageous  position,  which  gave  the  Indians  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon 
tliem  with  their  tomahawks !  Many  were  now  able  to  fall  upon  one,  and 
resistance  fast  diminished.  All  but  about  twenty  were  killed  or  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  conquerors ;  among  the  former  were  the  two  captains ;  some 
of  those  that  escaped  took  shelter  in  a  mill  not  far  off,  and  were  saved  by 
the  arrival  of  a  few  men  under  Captain  Prentice,  and  a  company  under 
Captain  Crowell,  Both  of  these  officers  and  their  men  very  narrowly  es- 
caped the  fate  of  WadsworOu*    As  the  former  was  about  to  fall  into  a  fatal 


house  was  burnt  first,  and  that  "  af\erwarcU  they  destroyed  65  more  there,  leaving  but 
bouses  standing  in  the  whole  town/' 

*  ''  So  insolent  were  the  Indians  grown  upon  their  first  success  against  Captain  Wadmooi^ 
that  they  sent  os  word,  to  provide  store  of  good  cheer;  for  they  iutonded  to  dine  with  n  [•! 
Boston]  on  the  election  day."    ClwomeU,  96. 
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snare,  he  was  rescued  by  a  compaoy  firom  a  garrison ;  and  as  the  latter  ap- 
proached Sudbury,  he  saved  himself  by  pursuing  an  unexpected  route ;  and, 
though  attacked,  he  succeeded  in  fightmg  his  way  through  the  Indians  with 
a  loss  only  of  six  or  seven  of  his  men.  Captain  CrotoelPs  arrival  at  this  time 
was  accidental,  though  fortunate ;  being  on  his  return  from  Quabaog,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  to  reinforce  that  garrison.*  With  this  great  achievement 
ended  the  chief  operations  in  Massachusetts ;  and  we  have  now  to  return 
towards  Plimouth. 

When  success  no  longer  attended  Philip  in  Massachusetts,  those  of  his 
allies  whom  he  had  seduced  into  the  war,  upbraided  and  accused  him  of 
bringing  all  their  misfortunes  upon  them ;  that  they  had  no  cause  of  war 
against  the  Englisli,  and  had  not  engaged  in  it  but  for  his  solicitations ;  and 
many  of  the  tribes  scattered  themselves  in  different  directions.  With  all 
that  would  follow  him,  as  a  last  retreat,  PkUip  returned  to  Pokanoket  The 
Pecomptuck  or  Deerfield  Indians  were  among  the  first  who  abandoned  his 
eause,  and  many  of  the  other  Nipmucks  and  Narragansets  soon  followed 
their  example. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  he  attempted  to  surprise  Taimton,  but  was  repulsedf. 
His  camp  was  now  at  Matapoiset  The  English  came  upon  him  here,  under 
Captain  Churchy  who  captiu^  many  of  Ins  people,  but  he  escaped  over 
Taunton  River,  as  he  had  done  a  year  before,  but  in  the  opposite  direction^ 
and  screened  himself  once  more  m  the  woods  of  Pocasset  He  used  many 
stratagems  to  cut  off  Captain  Church,  and  seems  to  have  watched  and  fol- 
lowed him  firom  place  to  place,  until  the  end  of  this  month ;  but  he  was 
continually  losing  one  company  of  his  men  after  another.  Some  scouts 
ascertained  that  he,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  at  a  certain  place  upon 
Taunton  River,  and,  firom  appearances,  were  about  to  repass  it  His  camp 
was  now  at  this  place,  and  the  chief  of  his  warriors  with  him.  Some  sof- 
diers  from  Bridgewater  fell  upon  them  here,  on  Sunday,  July  30,  and  killed 
ten  warriors;  but  PhUip,  having  disguised  himself  escaped.|  His  uncle, 
Mkompoifij  was  among  the  slain,  and  his  own  sister  taken  prisoner. 

The  late  attempt  by  Philip  upon  Taunton  had  caused  the  people  of  Bridge- 
water  to  be  more  watchful,  and  some  were  continually  on  the  scout  Somo 
time  in  the  day,  Saturday,  29  July,  four  men,  as  they  were  ranging  the  woods, 
discovered  one  Indian,  and,  rightly  Judging  there  were  more  at  hand,  made 
all  haste  to  inform  the  other  mhabitants  of  Bridgewater  of  their  discovery. 
Comfort  WiUis  and  Joseph  Edson  were  "  ])ressed  "  to  go  **  post "  to  the  govern- 
or of  Plimouth,  at  Marshfield,  who  "went  to  Plimouth  with  them,  the 
next  day,  plO  July,]  to  send  Captain  Church  with  his  company.  And  Ca])tain 
Church  came  with  them  to  Monponset  on  the  sabbath,  and  came  no  further 
that  day,  he  told  them  he  would  meet  them  the  next  dav."  Here  fVillis  and 
Edson  led  him,  and  arrived  at  home  in  the  evening.  Upon  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  Church  in  their  neighl)orhood,  21  men  "  went  out  on  Monday,  sup- 
posing to  meet  with  Ca])tain  Church ;  but  they  came  U])on  the  enemy  and 
fought  with  them,  and  took  17  of  them  alive,  and  also  much  plunder.  And 
they  all  returned,  and  not  one  of  them  fell  by  the  enemy ;  and  received  no 
help  from  Churchy  This  account  is  given  from  an  old  manuscript,  but  who 
its  author  was  is  not  certain.^  Churches  account  differs  considerably  fi-om  it 
He  says,  that  on  tlie  evening  of  the  same  day  he  and  his  company  marched 
from  Plimouth,  "they  heard  a  smart  firing  at  a  distance  from  them,  but  it 


•  Old  Indian  Chronicle  79,  92,  93.— //wAAarrf,  SO.-^Gookin'*  MS.  His!.— A  son  of  Captain 
Wadtworth  caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  upon  the  place  of  this  fifi^l,  with  an  inscription 
open  it,  which  time  has  discovered  to  be  erroneous  in  some  of  its  historical  particulars.  It 
was  recently  standin?  to  the  west  of  Sudbury  causeway,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
peat  road  that  leads  from  Boston  to  Worcester.     Ifoyt,  122.  Hoimfs,  i.  380. 

t  A  captive  ne^ro  made  his  escape  from  PfiUip*s  men,  and  rave  notice  of  their  intention  ; 
"  whereupon  the  mhabitants  stood  upon  their  guard,  and  souldiers  were  timously  sent  in  to 
Ibem  for  their  relief  and  defence."    Prevalency  of  Prauttr,  8. 

t  "  -Tis  said  that  he  had  newly  cut  off  his  hair,  that  he  mieht  not  be  known."  Hubbard, 
Aar.  101.  *  ' 

^  It  ispuMisbed  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  valuable  account  of  Bridgewater,  and  supposed  to  have 
beoo  wnUen  by  Comfort  WUUs,  named  above.    See  1  CoU.  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  vu.  \&1, 
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fieiDg  near  uight,  and  the  firing  of  short  continuance,  they  missed  tlie  placej 
aod  went  into  Bridgcwater  town.'' 

On  the  1  August,  the  intrepid  Church  came  upon  Philip*8  head-quarters, 
killed  and  took  about  130  of  his  people,  Philip  himself  very  narrowly  escap- 
vof.  Such  was  his  precipitation,  that  he  left  all  his  wampum  behind,  and  liiB 
Wife  and  son  fell  into  the  hands  of  Church, 

No  sooner  had  the  story  of  the  destruction  of  the  Indians  beffun  to  attract 
attention,  fwhich,  however,  was  not  until  a  long  time  after  they  had  been 
destroyed,)  much  inquiry  was  made  concerning  the  fate  of  this  son  of  the 
ftmous  Metacomet ;  and  it  was  not  until  considerable  time  had  elapsed,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  he  was  sold  into  slavery !  It  is  gratifying  to  leara 
what  did  become  of  him,  although  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  must  cause  pain 
in  every  humane  breast ;  not  more  for  the  lot  of  young  Metacomd,  than  for 
the  wretched  depravity  of  the  minds  of  those  who  advised  and  executed  the 
decree  of  slavery  upon  him. 

Great  numbers  of  Philip's  people  were  sold  for  slaves  in  foreign  countries. 
Jn  the  beginning  of  the  war  Captain  Mosdy  captured  80,  who  were  confined 
9t  Plimouth.  In  September  following,  178  were  put  on  board  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Sprague,  who  sailed  from  Plimouth  with  tliem  for  Spain. 

Church*  relates  the  attack  of  Aug.  1  upon  the  flying  chief  as  follow^s: — 
<*Next  morning,  [after  the  skirmish  in  which  Mkompoin  was  killed,]  Capt 
CfturcA  moved  veiy  early  with  his  company,  which  was  increased  by  many  of 
Bridgewater  that  fisted  under  him  for  that  expedition,  and,  by  their  piloting, 
be  soon  came,  very  still,  to  the  top  of  the  great  tree  wliich  the  enemy  hi^ 
fidlen  across  the  river;  and  the  captain  spied  an  Indian  sitting  upon  the 
fltiunp  of  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  nver,  and  he  clapued  his  gun  up,  and  had 
doubtless  despatched  him,  but  that  one  of  his  own  Indians  called  hastily  to 
him  not  to  fire,  for  he  believed  it  was  one  of  his  own  men ;  upon  which  the 
Indian  upon  the  stump  looked  alx>ut,  and  Capt  Churches  Indian,  seeing  his 
fiuse,  perceived  his  mistake,  for  he  knew  him  to  be  Philip ;  clapped  up  his 
ffun  and  fired,  but  it  was  too  late ;  for  Philip  inmiediately  tlirew  himself  off 
me  stump,  leaped  down  a  bank  on  the  side  of  the  river,  and  made  his  escape 
Gapt  Churchy  as  soon  as  possible,  got  over  the  river,  and  spattered  in  quest  of 
PmUp  and  his  company,  but  the  enemy  scattered  and  fled  every  way ;  but  he 
pid^d  up  a  considferable  many  of  their  women  and  children,  among  which 
were  Philip's  wife  and  son  of  about  nine  years  old."  The  remainder  of  the 
dav  was  spent  in  pursuing  the  flying  Philip,  who,  with  his  Narraffansets,  was 
■till  formidable.  They  picked  up  many  prisoners,  firom  whom  Uiey  learned 
the  force  of  those  of  whom  they  wei*e  in  pursuit  At  night.  Church  was  under 
obligation  to  return  to  his  men  he  had  left,  but  conmiissioued  Lighifooiy  cap- 
tain, to  lead  a  party  on  discovery.  lAghifaot  returned  in  tlie  morning  with 
ffood  success,  having  made  an  important  discovery,  and  taken  13  prisonens. 
Vkurch  immediately  set  out  to  follow  up  tlieir  advantage.  He  soon  came 
where  they  had  made  fires,  and  shortly  after  overtook  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  "  were  faint  and  tired,"  and  who  informed  them  "  that  Philip^  with 
a  great  number  of  tlie  enemy,  were  a  little  before."  It  was  almost  sunset 
when  they  came  near  enough  to  observe  them,  and  ^  Philip  soon  came  to  a 
0top,  and  fell  to  breaking  and  chopping  wood,  to  make  fires ;  and  a  great 
Qoise  they  made."  Churaij  concentrating  his  followers,  formed  them  into  a 
circle,  and  set  down  ^^  without  any  noise  or  fire."  Their  prisoners  showed 
great  signs  of  fear,  but  were  easily  put  in  confidence  by  the  conciliatory  con- 
duct of  Chiarch.  Thus  stood  matters  in  Churches  camj)  tlu-ough  the  night  of 
tlie  2  August,  1G76.  At  dawn  of  day,  he  told  his  prisoners  they  must  remain 
Still  where  they  were,  until  the  fight  was  over,  (for  he  now  had  every  reason 
to  expect  a  severe  one  shortly  to  follow,)  ^  or,  as  soon  as  the  firing  ceased, 
they  must  follow  the  tracks  of  his  company,  and  come  to  them.  (An  Indian 
is  next  to  a  bloodhound  to  follow  a  track.)  "f 

It  being  now  light  enough  to  make  the  onset.  Church  sent  forward  two 
soldiers  to  learn  PhUifl's  position.  Philip,  no  less  warv,  had,  at  the  same 
time,  sent  out  two   spies,  to  see  if  any  were  in  pursmt  of  hinL    The  re« 

•  Hilt  PkU^s  W V,  38,  ed.  4to.  t  Ibid.  99. 
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spective  spies  of  the  two  famous  chiefs  ^ve  the  alarm  to  both  camps  at  the 
same  time ;  but,  unhappily  for  Philip,  his  antagonist  was  prepared  for  the 
event,  while  he  was  not  ^  All  fled  at  the  first  tidings,  [of  the  spies,]  left 
tlicir  kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  wooden  spits,  and  run 
into  a  swamp  with  no  other  breakfast,  than  what  Capt  Church  ailerwards 
treated  them  with."  Church  sent  his  lieutenant,  Mr.  haac  Howlandy  on  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  while  himself  ran  upon  the  other,  each  with  a  small 
party,  hoping,  as  the  swamp  was  small,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any.  Ex- 
pecting that  when  Philip  should  discover  the  English  at  the  fiuther  extremi- 
ty of  the  swamp,  he  would  turn  back  in  his  own  track,  and  so  escape  at  the 
same  place  he  entered,  Church  had,  therefore,  stationed  an  ambush  to  entrap 
him  in  such  an  event  But  the  wariness  of  PhUiv  disappointed  him.  He^ 
thinking  that  the  English  would  pursue  him  into  tne  swamp,  had  formed  an 
ambush  for  them  also,  but  was,  in  like  manner,  disappointed.  He  had,  at 
the  same  time,  sent  forward  a  band  of  his  warriors,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Church  and  HowlandL  They,  at  first,  attempted  to  fly,  and  then  offered  re- 
sistance ;  but  Church  ordered  MaUhiaa  *  to  tell  them  the  impracticability  of 
such  a  step.  He  accordingly  called  to  them,  and  said,  ^  If  ikey  fytd  one  gun 
thty  were  all  dead  mtn,^  This  threat,  with  the  presence  of  the  English  and 
Indians,  so  amazed  them,  that  they  suffered  **  the  English  to  come  and  take 
the  guns  out  of  their  hands,  when  they  were  both  charged  and  cocked." 
Having  secured  these  with  a  guard,  armed  with  the  guns  just  taken  fit>m 
them.  Church  presses  through  Uie  swamp  in  search  of  Phdip,  towards  the 
end  at  which  that  chief  had  entered.  Having  waited  until  he  nad  no  hopee 
of  ensnaring  Captain  Church,  Philip  now  moved  on  after  the  company  be 
had  sent  forward,  and  thus  the  two  parties  met  The  English  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  first  discovery,  and,  covered  by  trees,  made  the  first  fire. 
Philip  stood  his  ^und  for  a  time,  and  maintained  a  desperate  fi^ht ;  but.  a 
main  body  of  his  warriors  havuig  been  captured,  whicn,  by  this  time,  he 
began  to  apprehend,  as  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid,  he,  therefore,  fled  back 
to  the  point  where  he  entered  the  swamp,  and  thus  fell  into  a  second  am- 
bush. Here  tlie  English  were  worsted,  having  one  of  their  number  slain, 
viz.  T%nnaa  Lucas,  f  of  Plimouth :  thus  escaped,  for  a  few  days,  Philip  and 
some  of  his  best  captains :  such  were  Tusoaquin  and  Tatomm,  This  waa 
August  the  3d,  and  Philif^s  numbers  had  aecreased,  since  the  1st,  173,  by 
the  exertions  of  Church,  f 

Philip,  having  now  but  few  followers  left,  was  driven  from  place  to  placet 
and  lastly  to  his  ancient  seat  near  Pokauoket  The  English,  for  a  long  time, 
had  endeavored  to  kill  him,  but  could  not  find  him  off  his  guard ;  for  he 
was  always  the  first  who  was  apprized  of  their  approach.  He  having  put  to 
death  one  of  his  own  men  for  advising  him  to  make  peace,  this  man's 
brother,  whose  name  was  Aldernuin,  fearing  the  same  fate,  deserted  him, 
and  gave  Captain  Church  an  account  of  his  situation,  and  offered  to  lead  him 
to  his  camp.  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  12  Aug.,  Church  came  to  the 
swamp  where  Philip  was  encamped,  and,  before  he  was  discovered,  had 
placed  a  guard  about  it,  so  as  to  encompass  it,  except  a  small  place.  He 
then  ordered  Captain  Golding  §  to  rush  into  the  swamp,  and  fall  upon  Philip 
in  his  camp;  which  he  iinniodiately  did — but  was  discovered  as  he  ap- 
proached, and,  as  usual,  Philip  was  the  first  to  fly.  Having  but  just  awaked 
fix)m  sleep,  and  having  on  but  a  part  of  his  clothes,  he  fled  with  all  his 
might  Coming  directly  upon  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian,  who  comiiosed 
a  part  of  the  ambush  at  the  edge  of  tiie  swamp,  the  Englishman's  gim  missed 
fire,  but  Alderman,  the  Indian,  whose  gun  was  loaded  with  two  balls,  ^  sent 

-^  M  a  ■ — ^ 

**  One  of  Church's  IiiHian  soldiers,  Inii  of  whom  he  makes  no  mention. 

t  An  improvident  fellow,  given  to  intoxication,  and,  from  Church's  expression  about  his 
being  killed,  *'  not  beiii^  so  careful  as  he  might  have  l>een/'  it  leaves  room  to  doubt  whether 
he  were  not,  at  this  tmie,  under  the  eflTccts  of  liquor.  He  had  been  oAen  fined,  and  onco 
whipped,  for  getting  drunk,  beating  his  wife  and  cliildren,  defaming  the  character  of  deceawd 
magistrates,  amd  other  misdemeanors. 

X  Church.,  41.     In  the  account  of  Tatoson,  Church's  narrative  is  continued. 

6  Captaiu  Roger  Ootdden^  of  R.  I.  Plimouth  graoied  him  100  acres  of  land  oo  PocaiM^ 
ia  1676,  for  his  eminent  services.    PUm,  Records. 
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006  through  his  heart,  and  another  not  above  two  inches  from  it    He  fell 
iqK>n  his  mce  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun  under  hun." 

"  Cold,  with  the  beast  he  slew,  he  sleeps } 
O'er  him  no  filial  spirit  weeps  j 

Even  that  he  lived,  is  for  his  conqueror's  tongue  j 
By  foes  alone  his  death-son?  must  be  sung ; 

No  chronicles  but  theirs  snail  tell 

His  mournful  doom  to  future  times ; 

May  these  upon  his  virtues  dwell, 

And  in  his  fate  forget  his  crimes/'— -Spraou£. 

The  name  of  the  man  stationed  with  Alderman  was  CcHd>  Cook,*  who  bad 
sbflored  in  many  of  Churches  hazardous  expeditions  before  the  present  See- 
ing that  he  could  not  have  the  honor  of^  killing  Philips  he  was  desirous,  if 
possible,  of  having  a  memento  of  the  mighty  exploit  He  therefore  prevailed 
upon  Mdemum  to  exchange  guns  with  him.  This  gun  was  kept  in  the  family 
until  the  present  century,  when  the  late  Isaac  Lothropy  Esc|.  of  Piimouth  ob- 
tained the  lock  of  it  from  Mr.  Sulvanus  Cook,  late  of  Kmgston.  Siflvanut 
WHS  great-grandson  of  Caleb,\  The  stock  and  barrel  of  the  gun  are  still  re- 
tained by  the  descendants  of  the  name  of  CooJlI  There  is  a  gun-lock  shown 
in  the  horary  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  said  to  be  the  sanne  which  JUdaman 
used  in  shooting  Philip,  This  JUdamum  was  a  subject  of  JVtdamoo,  who,  in 
the  commencement  or  this  war,  went  to  the  governor  of  Piimouth,  and  de- 
rired  to  remain  in  peace  with  the  Enghsh,  and  immediately  took  up  his  resi- 
dence upon  an  bland,  remote  from  the  tribes  engaged  in  it  But,  after  Philip 
had  returned  to  his  own  coimtry,  Alderman,  upon  some  occasion,  visited 
him.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he  learned  the  fate  of  his  brother  befbra 
spoken  of;  or  he  may  have  been  killed  in  his  presence.  This  caused  his 
iugfat  to  the  English,  which  he  thought,  probaoly,  the  last  resort  for  ven- 
geance. He  ^  came  down  from  thence,  says  Churdi ;  (where  PhU^s  caxMxp 
DOW  was,)  on  to  Sand  Point  over  against  JMpa,  and  hollow'd,  and  made 
signs  to  be  fetch'd  over  **  to  the  island.  He  was  immediately  brought  over, 
and  save  the  information  desired.  Captain  Church  had  but  just  arrived  upon 
Bhoae  Island,  and  was  aboiit  eight  miles  from  the  upper  end,  where  Mder* 
man  landed.  He  had  been  at  home  but  a  few  minutes,  when  **  tliey  spy'd 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace,"  and,  as  he  prophesied,  "  they  came  witk 
tydings."  Major  Sanford  and  Capt  Golding  were  the  horsemen,  <*who 
immediately  ask'd  Capt  Church  what  he  would  give  to  hear  some  news  0/ Philip. 
He  reply'd,  T%it  was  what  he  wanted,^  The  expedition  was  at  once  entered 
upon,  and  Mkrman  went  as  their  pilot    But  to  return  to  the  fall  of  PkU^t  :~-r 

"By  this  time,"  continues  Churchy  "the  enemy  perceived  they  were  way- 
laid on  the  east  side  of  the  swamp,  tacked  short  about,"  and  were  led  out  of 
their  dangerous  situation  by  the  great  Captain  Aniuiwofu  "The  man  that 
had  shot  down  Philip  ran  with  all  speed  to  Capt  Churck,  and  informed  him 
of  his  exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it,  and  let  no  man 
more  know  it  until  they  had  drove  tiie  swamp  clean ;  but  when  they  had 
d|X>ve  the  swamp  through,  and  found  the  enemy  had  escaped,  or  at  least  the 
most  of  them,  and  the  sun  now  up,  and  the  dew  so  gone  that  they  could  not 
easily  track  them,  the  whole  company  met  together  at  the  place  where  the 
enemy's  night  shelter  was,  and  then  Capt  Church  gave  them  the  news  of 
Pkilip^^  death.  Upon  which  the  whole  army§  gave  three  loud  huzzas. 
Capt  Church  ordered  his  body  to  be  pulled  out  of  the  mire  on  to  the  upland. 
80  some  of  Capt  Churches  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  liis  stockings,  and 

m-   m  I  —  .  . —      ■  — 

*  Bayiiet,  in  his  N  Plymouth,  ii.  168,  says  his  name  was  Francis ;  but  as  he  ^ves  no  author- 
ity, we  adhero  to  older  authority, 

T  This  CaUb  Cook  was  son  of  Jacob,  of  Piimouth,  and  was  bom  there  29  Mar.  1651.  He 
bad  two  or  more  brothers;  Jacob,  bom  14  May.  1653,  and  Francis,  5  Jan.  1663—4.  Hence 
il  is  not  probable  that  Francis  was  a  soldier  at'tnis  time,  as  he  was  only  in  his  13th  year. 

i  Col.  Mass.  Hisi.  Soc.  iv.  63. 

$  Eighteen  English  and  twenty-two  Indians  coastituted  his  army  a  week  before  :  b«t  we 
know  not  how  many  were  at  the  taking  of  Phijv^,  though  we  may  suppose  about  toe  mum 
gnmher.  Hence  Uuseipedition  cost  the  colony  £9. 
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some  by  his  miall  breeches,  beins  otherwine  naked,  and  drew  bim  through 
the  mud  into  the  upland ;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked  dirty  beast,  he  looked 
lika"  Captain  Chiarek  then  said,  ^  Foramtudi  as  he  hat  caused  many  an  Enr* 
Utkman^s  body  to  lie  ufdnaried  and  rat  above  ground,  not  one  of  his  hones  shall  oe 
kunedr 

With  the  ffreat  chie(  fell  ^ve  of  his  most  trusty  followers,  <Mie  of  whom 
was  his  chief  captain's  son,*  and  the  Tery  Indian  who  fired  the  first  gun  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war. 

**  Philip  having  one  very  remaricable  hand,  being  much  scarred,  occasioned 
by  the  nilittinff  of  a  pistol  in  it  formerly,  CapL  Church  gave  the  head  and 
that  hana  to  Alderman^  the  Indian  who  shot  him,  to  show  to  such  gentleroea 
as  would  bestow  gratuities  upon  him;  and  accordingly  he  got  many  a 
penny  by  it^f 

The  barbarous  usage  of  beheading  and  quartering  traitors  was  now  exe* 
euted  upon  the  fiiUen  Philip.  Chmthj  ''callinff  his  old  Indian  executioner, 
bid  him  behead  and  quarter  him.  Accordin^y,  he  came  with  his  hatchet, 
and  stood  over  him,  but  before  he  struck,  he  made  a  small  speech,  directing 
it  to  Philip^  Mying,  ^  You  have  been  a  very  great  man^  and  have  made  many  m 
man  afraid  of  you ;  but  so  big  as  you  he  I  mU  now  chop  your  ass  for  you,^  He 
then  proceeded  to  the  execution  of  his  orders. 

His  head  was  sent  to  Plimouth,  where  it  was  exposed  upon  a  ^bbet  for 
90  years,  and  one  of  his  hands  to  Boston,  where  it  was  exhibited  m  savage 
triumph,  and  his  mangled  body  was  denied  the  right  of  sepulture.  It  having 
been  quanered,  was  hung  upon  four  trees,  and  there  left  as  a  monument  m 
■hocking  barbarity. 

Ckurdt  and  his  company  returned  to  the  island  the  same  day,  and  arrived 
wkh  the  prisoners  at  Plimouth  two  days  after,  namely,  Tuesday,  August  Ifi^ 
''ran^g  throuffh  all  the  woods  in  their  way.''  Tbtey  now  **  received  their 
premium,  which  was  ^  shUUngs  per  head,^  for  aU  enemies  killed  or  takes, 
''isfllead  of  all  wages,  and  PmLxjts  head  went  at  the  same  price."  Hds 
amounitd  to  only  four  and  sixpence  orpiecey  ^  which  was  all  the  reward  thejr 
hacL  excepit  the  nooor  of  killing  Philip/* 

Having  in  the  year  1824  visited  the  memorable  retreat  of  the  Wampanoeg' 
■eehems,  we  can  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  its  situation.  There  is  a 
natural  angular  excavation,  in  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  about  6  or  7  feet 
fifem  its  base,  where  it  is  said  Philip  and  some  of  his  chief  men  were  sur* 
prised  on  the  morning  of  the  12  August  We  have  in  tiie  Life  of  MassasoU 
OMicribed  Mount  Hope,  and  it  is  at  the  north  port  of  it  that  the  high  rock  ia 
situated ;  variously  estimated  from  30  to  50  feet  in  height,  and  is  nearly  2 
miles  from  the  village  of  Bristol.  From  the  seat,  or  throne  of  Kino  Philiv, 
as  some  have  called  it,  a  fine  view  of  Mount  Hope  Bay  opens  upon  us.  Near 
the  foot  of  the  rock  is  a  fine  spring  of  water,  known  to  this  day  by  the 
name  of  PhUip^s  Spring, 

Mr.  Jndeuy  the  curious  collector  of  epitaphs,  sa^s  ^  the  late  Lieut  Gror. 
Bradford,  [who  died  at  Bristol  in  1808,1  in  early  life,  knew  an  aged  squaw, 
who  was  one  of  Philip's  tribe,  was  well  acquainted  with  this  sagamore  in 
her  youthful  days,  and  liad  often  been  in  his  wigwam.  The  information, 
through  her,  is,  therefore,  very  direct,  as  to  the  identical  spot,  where  he  fixed 
his  abode.  It  was  a  few  steps  south  of  Capt.  James  Ue  Wolffs  summer 
house,  near  the  brow  of  a  hill,  but  no  vestige  of  the  wigwam  remainsL 
The  eastern  side  of  this  hill  is  very  steep,  vastly  more  so  than  that  at  Horse 
Neck,  down  which  the  intrepid  Putnam  trotted  his  sure-footed  steed,  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  a  knu[ht  of  the  tenth  century."  ^  When  Church's  men 
were  about  to  rush  upon  Philipj  he  is  said  to  have  evaded  them  by  sprioff* 
ing  from  his  wigwam  ns  they  wore  entering  it,  and  roHins,  like  a  hogshead, 
down  the  precipice,  whicli  looks  towards  the  bay.  mving  reached  the 
lower  part  of  this  frightful  ledge  of  rocks,  without  breaking  his  bones,  ha 
rot  u[K>n  his  feet,  and  ran  along  the  shore  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  about 
lOO  rods,  and  endeavored  to  screen  himself  in  a  swamp,  then  a  quagmire, 
but  now  terra  firma." 

*  Very  probably  a  ion  of  Uneompoinf  or  Woomuhum.  t  Philip*s  War. 
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How  much  of  the  above  is  apocryphal  is  uncertain,  but  that  a  part  of  it 
is  I  have  no  doubt  That  Philips  camp  was  near  the  top  of  Mount  Hope  at 
the  time  he  was  surprised,  is  contrary  to  rational  conclusion,  but  seems 
rather  to  have  been  fixed  there  by  the  imagiijation  of  some  one,  for  the 
pleasure  it  might  afford  them  in  contemplating  the  manner  of  the  chieTs 
escape  by  rolling  down  a  rugged  precipice. 

During  the  bloody  contest,  the  pious  fathers  wrestled  long  and  oi\en  with 
their  God,  in  prayer,  that  he  would  prosper  their  arms  and  deliver  their 
enemies  into  their  hands ;  and  when,  upon  stated  days  of  prayer,  the  Indians 
gained  advantage,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  rebuke  of  Providence,  and  ani- 
mated them  to  greater  sincerity  and  fervor ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  their 
arms  prevailed  upon  such  days,  it  was  viewed  as  an  immediate  interposition 
in  their  favor.  The  philo6oi)liic  mind  will  be  shocked  at  the  expressions  of 
some,  very  eminent  in  that  aay  for  piety  and  excellence  of  moral  life.  Dr. 
Increase  McUhery*  in  speaking  of  the  efficacv  of  prayer,  in  bringing  about  the 
destruction  of  the  Indians,  says,  ^  Nor  could  they  [the  English]  cease  cryiiur 
to  the  Lord  against  PhUip^  until  they  had  prayed  the  bullet  into  his  heart.'' 
And  in  speaking  of  the  slaughter  of  Philip's  people,  at  Narra^anset,  he  says, 
<*  We  have  he^ml  of  two-and-twenty  Indian  captains,  slain  aU  of  them,  and 
brought  down  to  hell  in  one  day."  Again,  in  speaking  of  a  chief  who  had 
sneered  at  the  English  reHgion,  and  who  had,  ^  withal,  added  a  most  hideous 
blasphemy,  immediately  upon  which  a  bullet  took  him  in  the  head,  and 
dashed  out  his  brains,  sending  his  cursed  soul  in  a  moment  amongst  the 
devils,  and  blasphemers,  in  hell  forever."  f 

The  low  and  vulgar  epithets  |  sneeringly  cast  iipon  the  Indians  by  their 
English  contemporaries  are  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  single  individual,  but  to 
the  English  in  general .§  It  is  too  obvious  that  the  early  historians  viewed 
the  Indians  as  inferior  beings,  and  some  went  so  far  as  hardly  to  allow  them 
to  be  human. 

Like  MassasoiJly  PkUip  always  opposed  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
among  his  people.  When  Mr.  Eliot  urged  upon  him  its  great  importance* 
he  said  he  cared  no  more  for  the  gospel  than  he  did  for  a  button  upon  his 
coat.  II  This  does  not  very  well  a^e  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Chokin, 
respecting  Pkilip*s  feelings  upon  religious  matters;  at  least,  it  shows  that 
there  was  a  time  when  he  was  willing  to  listen  to  such  men  as  the  excellent 
and  benevolent  Gookin,  In  speaking  of  the  Wainpanoags,  he  says,  ^  There 
are  some  that  have  hopes  of  their  greatest  and  chiefest  sachem,  named  PkUm^ 
living  at  Pawkunnawkutt.  Some  of  his  chief  men,  as  I  hear,  stand  well 
inclined  to  hear  the  gospel :  and  himself  is  a  person  of  good  understanding 
and  knowledge  in  the  best  things.  I  have  heard  him  si>e&  verv  ^ood  words, 
arguing  that  his  conscience  is  convicted :  but  yet,  though  his  will  is  bowed  to 
embrace  Jesus  Christ,  his  senf>ual  and  carnal  lusts  are  strong  bands  to  hold 
him  fast  under  ScUan^s  dominion.x^'  %  And  Dr.  Mather  adds,  ^^It  was  notlon|^ 
before  the  hand  which  now  writes,  [1700,]  u|K)n  a  certain  occasion  took  off 
the  jaw  from  the  exposed  skull  of  tliat  blasphemous  leviathan;  and  the  re- 
nowned Samuel  Lee  hatli  since  been  a  pastor  to  an  English  congregation, 
sounding  and  showing  the  praises  of  heaven,  upon  that  very  spot  of  ground, 
where  Philip  and  his  Indians  were  lately  worshipping  of  the  devil"  ** 

The  error  tliat  Philip  was  grandson  to  Massasoii,  is  so  well  known  to  be 
such,  that  it  would  hardly  seem  to  have  iequired  notice,  but  to  inform  the 

*  In  his  "  Pr»valency  of  Prayer,"  page  10.  t  Ibid,  page  7. 

X  ^uch  as  dogs,  wolves,  blood-hounds,  demons,  devUs-incamate,  caiiiffs,  hell-hotmaSf  Jiendt, 
monsters,  beasts,  6lc.    Occasional  quotalions  will  show  what  authors  have  used  these. 

^  The  author  of  "  Indian  Tales  "  has  fathered  all  he  could  think  of  upon  Mr.  Hubbard.  Ho 
mau  be  called  upon  to  pomt  out  the  passage  iu  that  valuable  author's  works  where  be  bai 
called  one  or  anu  of  the  Lidiaos  "  hell-hounds  **  Such  loose,  gratuitous  expressions  will  not 
do  at  the  bar  of  history. 

11  Ma^ialia. 

IT  I  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc,  i.  800. 

•*  Mr.  Ijee  was  taken  by  the  French  in  a  voyage  to  England,  and  carried  into  their  countiy, 
where  he  died,  in  1691.  This  event,  it  was  thought,  hastened  his  end.  Perhaps  the  fOf- 
vivinj^  natives  did  not  attribute  the  disaster  to  his  usurping  their  territory,  and  teaching  a 
jeligion  they  could  not  believe  ;  but  might  they  not  with  equal  propriety  1 
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reader  of  its  origiD.  The  following  paaBaoe  fiom  Mn  JoudytCM  woric  * 
will,  besides  proving  him  to  be  the  author  of  the  error,  at  least  the  first  writer 
that  so  denominates  him,  furnish  some  valuable  information.  Speaking  of 
thft  Indians  in  general,  he  savs,  *^  Their  beads  are  their  money ;  of  these, 
there  are  two  sorts,  blue  beads  and  white  beads ;  the  first  is  their  gold,  the 
last  their  silver.  These  they  woric  out  of  certain  shells,  so  cunningly,  that 
neither  Jew  nor  DtvU  can  counterfeit  f  They  drill  them  and  string  them, 
and  make  many  curious  works  with  them,  to  adorn  the  persons  of  their  sa^ 
amores  and  principal  men,  and  younff  women,  as  belts,  guxUes,  tablets,  borders 
for  their  women's  hair,  bracelets,  nei^laces,  and  links  to  hang  in  their  ears. 
Prince  Philipy  a  little  before  I  came  for  England,  [1671,]  coming  to  Boston, 
had  a  coat  on  and  buskins  set  thick  with  these  beads,  in  pleasant  wild  works^ 
and  a  broad  belt  of  the  same ;  his  accoutrements  were  valued  at  £20.  The 
English  merchant  giveth  them  lOs.  a  fathom  for  their  white,  and  as  much 
more,  or  near  upon,  for  their  blue  beads."  "  The  roytelet  now  of  the  Focan- 
aketB  is  prince  PkUipj  alias  Metaanij  the  grandson  of  MassaaoiiP  | 

While  Mrs.  Rmolandson  was  a  captive  in  the  wilderness  with  .the  allies  of 
PkUipj  she  mentions  meeting  with  him ;  and  although  she  speaks  often  with 
bitterness  of  the  Indians  in  general,  yet  of  him  nothing  of  that  nature  appears 
in  her  joumaL  The  party  she  was  with  visited  PkUip  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut,  about  five  miles  above  Northfield,  tnen  called  Squakeag> 
Having  arrived  at  the  point  of  crossing,  Mrs.  JRmolandMfm  says,  ^  We  must  so 
over  the  river  to  PhU%p*§  crew.  When  I  was  in  the  canoe,  I  could  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  numerous  crew  of  pagans  that  were  on  the  bank  on  the  other 
side."  She  was  much  afraid  they  meant  to  kill,  her  liere,  but,  being  assured 
to  the  contrary,  become  more  resigned  to  her  fiite.  ''Then  came  one  of 
them,  (she  says,)  and  save  me  two  spoonfuls  of  meal  (to  comfbrt  me,)  and 
another  gave  me  ha&  a  pint  of  peas,  which  was  worth  more  dian  many 
bushels  at  another  time.  Then  I  went  to  see  King  PkUip ;  ho  bade  me  come 
in  and  sit  down ;  and  asked  me  whether  I  would  smoke  it ;  (a  usual  compli- 
meu  now  a  days,  among  the  saints  and  sinners ;)  but  the  no  ways  siuted 
nie.''§  / 

''During  my  abode  in  this  place,  Philip  spakA  to  me  to  make  a  shurt  for 
his  boy,  which  I  did ;  for  which  k»  «ivm  me  a  shilling."  "  Afterward  he 
asked  me  to  make  a  cap  for  his  boy,  for  which  he  invited  me  to  dinner ;  I 
went,  and  he  gave  me  a  pancake,  about  as  big  as  two  fingers ;  it  was  made 
of  parched  wheat,  beaten  and  fiied  in  bears'  grease ;  but  I  thought  I  never 
tasted  pleasanter  meat  in  my  life."  y 

It  is  extremely  gratifying  to  hear  any  testimony  in  fiivor  of  the  humanity 
of  a  chief  who  m  his  time  was  so  much  execrated.    To  say  the  least  of 
PkUip^s  humanity,  it  was  as  great  towards  captives,  so  far  as  we  have  any        \ 
knowledge,  as  was  tliat  of  any  of  the  English  to  the  captive  Indians.  I 

As  the  Indians  were  returning  firom  their  recesses  upon  the  Connecticut, 
(in  what  is  now  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,)  towards  Wachuset,  ^  having 
indeed  my  life,  (says  Mrs.  Ratoandaon,)  but  little  spirit,  P^*^9  who  was  in  the 
coiupanv,  came  up,  and  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Two  toeeks  more  and 
you  ahau  be  mistress  againJ  I  asked  him  if  he  spoke  true :  he  said, '  Yes,  and 
<pdeklyyou  shall  come  lo  your  mtuter^  agaxn^  who  had  been  gone  fix)m  ue 
three  weeks."  *• 

In  bringing  our  account  of  this  truly  great  man  towards  a  close,  we  must 
not  forget  to  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  language  in  which  he 
spoke.    The  following  is  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Wampanoag : — 

^oo-shun  kes-uk-qvij  qut-Han-at-amr^nch  koo-we-syHmky  kuk4ut-€LS-^oo4aim' 
oonk   pey-au-moo-vlthy    kid-ie-nan-tam^O'Onk    ne   nai,    nt'ya-nt    ke^sukrqui 

*  Accoont  of  two  Voyaecs  to  New  England,  14S,  143. 

t  Of  this  be  w9m  misinformed.  There  was  much  spurious  wampum,  which  became  a  suh- 
jcrt  of  legislation.     See  Hazard's  Hist.  Col.  vol.  ii. 

t  Accoiiol  of  two  Voyages  to  New  Ens[land,  .146.  lie  is  also  called  ffrandson  of  Mcusa» 
f^it.  in  the  work  entitled  PreserU  State  oT  New  England.  t»  respect  to  the  Indian  War,  M, 
bxKlon,  1C76  j  the  author  of  that  work  doubUess  copied  from  Josseiyn.  * 

^  Xarralive  of  her  CaptivUy,  38,  39.  ||  Ibid.  4a 

i  Quinnafin.    See  his  Life  **  Narrative  of  Mr».  Rotdtmnn,  63. 
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kah  ohrke'it  As-sa-ma-t^n-nt'On  ko-ho-kt'Suk-o-da-t  ntd-as-e'Svk'Ok-ke  jw- 
tuk-qun-neg.  Kah  ah-quo^an'tam-a-i-in'ne'an  num-match-e-se-ong-an-onra^ 
nt-^mUchre  nt-na-umn  loonk  nvt-ahrquo-an-tam'OU'O-un'non'Og  niw-noh  patvk 
noo-na-rnon-tuk-quoJirwho-naiiif  kah  ahqut  sag-kom-pa-gin-ne-cm  en  qutch-^-he^ 
tu-ong-a-nitj  qui  poh-qua^tous-sin-ne-an  toutch  matckri4vt* 

Since  we  are  upon  curiosities,  the  following  may  very  properly  be  added. 
There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Society  a  large  skimmor. 
which  some  have  mistaken  for  a  bowVcut  out  of  the  root  of  ash,  that  will 
dold  about  two  quarts.  On  this  article  is  tUfis  historical  inscription,  in  gilt 
letters :  ^  A  trophy  from  tht  wijpoam  of  King  Philip  ;  when  ht  was  dain  w 
1076^  by  Richard ;  presented  by  Ebenezer  Richard,  Ms  grandson,"  \ 
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fiAVVTiT^ff GO— 'Reasons  for  his  aiding  PhUip — His  former  name — Meets  the  EngUA 
and  Indians  under  Captain  Peirse — Fights  and  destroys  his  whole  company  at  Pauh 
tucket — Incidents  relating  to  Utat  fight — Notice  of  Captain  Peirse — J^anuntenoo  Mcr> 
prised  and  taken — His  magnanimity — Speech  to  his  captors — Is  executed  and  kis 
oodij  burnt  —  Cassassinnamon  —  Catapazet  —  Monopoide  —  Ahhawon  —  His  eseaps 
from  the  swamp  when  Philip  u>as  killed — Captain  Church  sent  out  to  capture  iU'in- ■ 
Discovers  his  retreat — Takes  him  prisoner — His  magnanimous  behavior — His 
speech  to  Church — Presents  him  trim  Philip's  ornaments — Description  of  them — 
church  takes  Annawonto  Plimouthj  where  he  is  put  to  death — Quinnapin — His 
connections  and  marriage — M  the  capture  of  Lancaster — Account  of  his  Vfives-^ 
Weetamoo — He  is  taken  and  shot — TusPAi^uiN — His  sales  of  lands — His  operm" 
tions  in  Philip's  War — Surrenders  himself  j  and  is  put  to  death — Reflections  won 
his  executioners — Tatoson — Early  notices  of —  Captures  a  garrison  in  Piim- 
outh — Trial  and  execution  of  Keweenam — Totoson  dies  of  a  broken  heart — ^Bab- 
row  cruelly  murdered — Tyasks. 

NANUNTENOO,  son  of  J^iRantunnomjohy  "  was  chief  sachem  of  all  the 
Narragansets,  and  heir  of  all  his  father's  pride  and  iusolency,  as  well  as  of 
his  malice  against  the  English.'' |  Notwithstanding  this  branding  character, 
drawn  by  a  contemporary,  we  need  only  look  into  the  life  of  J^Kardunnomohy 
to  find  excuse  for  ^  malice  and  insoleucy  "  tenfold  more  than  was  contained 
in  the  breast  of  J^anurdenoo. 

The  English  had  cut  to  pieces  the  women  and  children  of  his  tribe,  burned 
them  to  death  in  their  wigwams,  and  left  their  mangled  bodies  bleaching  in 
the  wintry  blast !  The  swamp  fight  of  the  19  Dec.  1675,  could  not  be  for- 
gotten !  J^anurdenoo  escaped  from  this  scene,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he 
acquitted  himself  agreeably  to  the  character  we  have  of  him. 

The  first  name  by  which  he  was  known  to  tlie  English  was  CanomM^ 
though,  like  others,  his  name  was  written  with  many  variations.  In  1674,  he 
was  styled  ^  chief  surviving  sachem  of  Narraganset,"  and  in  a  deed  in  which 
he  was  so  styled  his  name  is  written  ^  J^aumawnoardonneto  alias  ^^nanchit^ 
eldest  son  now  living  of  MiantomwnioJ*  ^  He  had  been  in  Boston  the  Octo- 
ber before  the  war,  upon  a  treaty,  at  which  time  he  received,  among  other 
presents,  a  silver-laced  coat.  Dr.  Mather  says,  speaking  of  the  NarragansetSy 
^  their  great  sachem  called  ^uanonchet^  was  a  principal  ringleader  in  the 
Narraganset  war,  and  had  as  great  an  interest  and  influence,  as  can  be  said  of 

•  Elioes  Ifidian  Bible,  Luke  xi.  2-4. 

t  No  mention  is  made  to  whom,  or  when  it  was  presented.  It  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be 
of  such  antiquity  as  its  inscription  pretends ;  and  the  truth  of  which  may  very  reasonabjy  be 
questioned,  in  this  particular,  when  the  more  glaring  error  of  the  name  of  the  person  said  to 
have  killed  PkUm,  is  staring  us  in  the  face. 

X  Ilubbardf  67. — Mr,  Olamixon  calls  him  ''  the  mighty  sachem  of  Narraganset''— 10^. 
Empire. 

i  Paiter'e  Hist.  Narraganset,  ColL  JL  Hist,  Boc.  iii.  ITS. 
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any  among  the  Indians;''*  and  that,  ''when  he  was  taken  and  slain,  it  was  an 
amazing  stroke  to  the  enemy."  f 

The  name  of  Canandut  stands  first  to  the  treaty,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  which  was  entered  into  at  Boston,  18  Oct  1675.  Bv  that  treaty,  the 
Narragansets  agreed  to  deliver  to  the  English  in  10  days,  *^  all  and  euery  one 
of  the  said  Indians,  whether  belonging  vnto  PkUip,  the  Pocasset  Sqva,  or  the 
Saconett  Indians,  Quabaug,  Hadley,  or  any  other  sachems  or  people  that 
haue  bin  or  are  in  hostillitie  with  the  English,  or  any  of  their  allies  or  abet- 
tors." X    The  names  to  the  treaty  are  as  follows : 

"  Quananchett's  /^  markj 
Witnesses.  gachtm  in  hehdfofkimstilfand  Conanacus  €md  the  Old 

Richard  Smith,  Queen  and  Pomham  and  Quaunapeen,    (seal) 

James  Browne,  Manatannoo  councelUr  his  -f- 

Samuel  Gorton,  Jr.  mark,  and  Cannonacus  in  his  behalf,    (seal) 

hUerprtters,  Ahanmanpowett's  -j-  mark^ 

JoHir  Nowhenett's  X  mark,  counceller  and  his    (seal) 

Indian  interpreter.  Cornman,  cheijffe  counceller  to 

Ninnegrett,  in  his  behalfe,  and  a  seal  (S.)" 

The  Indians  having  carried  their  whirlwind  of  war  to  the  very  doors  of 
Plimouth,  caused  the  sending  out  of  Captain  Petree,  (or  as  his  name  is  uni- 
formly in  the  records,  Peirse^  to  divert  them  from  these  ravages,  and  destroy 
as  many  of  them  as  he  was  able.  He  bad  a  large  company,  consisting  of  70 
men,  20  of  whom  were  friendly  Indians.  With  these,  no  doubt,  Peirsc 
thought  himself  safe  against  any  power  of  the  Indians  in  that  region. 

Meanwhile  this  most  valiant  chief  captain  of  the  Narragansets,  Aoniinte- 
iioo,§  learning,  we  presume,  by  his  spies,  the  direction  tlie  English  were  tidc- 
ing  assembled  his  warriors  at  a  crossing  place  on  Pawtucket  River,  at  a 
pomt  adjacent  to  a  place  since  called  Mleborough-  Crore,  and  not  far  distant 
from  Pawtucket  fidls.  It  is  judged  that  NdnunUnoo  was  upon  an  expedition 
to  attack  Plimouth,  or  some  of  the  adjacent  towns,  for  his  force  was  estimated 
at  upwards  of  300  men. 

On  arriving  at  this  fatal  place,  some  of  ATanunienoo's  men  showed  them 
selves  retiring,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  This  stratagem  succeed- 
ed, — Peirse  followed.  ||  No  sooner  was  he  upon  the  western  side,  than  the 
warriors  of  Ndnuntenooj  like  an  avalanche  from  a  mountain,  rushed  down 
upon  him ;  nor  striving  for  coverts  from  which  to  fight,  more  Uiau  tlielr  Ibes, 
fought  them  face  to  face  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

A  part  of  Ndnunlenoo's  force  remained  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  river,  to  pre- 
vent the  retreat  of  the  English,  which  they  most  effectually  did,  as  in  the 
event  will  appear.  Wlien  Cajitain  Peirse  saw  himself  hemmed  in  by  num- 
bers on  every  side,  he  drew  up  his  men  upon  the  margin  of  the  river,  in  two 
ranks,  back  to  back,1f  and  in  this  manner  fought  until  nearly  ail  of  tiiein  were 
slain.  Peirse  had  timely  sent  a  messenger  to  Providence  for  assistance,  and 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  been  more  than  six  or  eight  miles,  from 
some  inexplicable  cause,  no  succor  arrived;  and  Mr.  Hubbard**  adds,  "As 
Solomon  saith,  a  faithful  messenger  is  as  snow  in  iiar^'est." 

This  dreadful  fight  was  on  Sunday,  26  March,  lr>76,  when,  as  Dr.  Mather 
8ays,"Capt.  Peirve  was  slain  and  forty  and  nine  English  with  him,  and  eight, 
(or  more,)  Indians,  who  did  assist  the  English.''  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nctcman  of 
Rehoboth  wrote  a  letter  to  Plimouth,  dated  the  day  after  the  slaughter,  in 


•  Brief  Hist,  26.  t  PrevaUnaj  of  Prayer,  11. 

X  It  may  be  seen  at  large  in  Hazard**  CoUecticms,  i.  536,  537. 

^  That  NanunUnoo  commanded  in  person  in  the  fight  with  the  force  under  Capt.  Pnrxf  has 
been  a  question  j  indeed,  our  only  authority  is  not  ver^  explicit  upon  the  mattor,  ( Huhbard, 
Postscript  1.)  who  observes  that  when  Dtnison  surprisea  him,  he  "  was,  at  Uiat  moment, 
divertizing  himself  with  the  recital  of  Capt.  Peirse's  slaughter,  surprized  by  his  men  a  few 
days  before." 

J  Dr.  Mather  (Brief  Hist.  24.)  says,  "  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  who  in  desperate 
sublletv  ran  away  from  them,  and  they  went  limping  to  make  the  English  believe  they  were 
lame/' and  thus  effected  their  object 

T  betm^s  Hist.  Scitoate,  121.  **  NanaUve,  64. 
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which  he  says,  ''SS  of  our  English,  and  11  Indians,"  were  siain.*  The  eon^ 
pany  was,  no  doubt,  increased  by  some  who  volunteered  as  they  marched 
through  the  country,  or  by  such  as  were  taken  for  pilots. 

JSTanuntenoo^s  victory  was  complete,  but,  as  usual  on  such  occasions,  the 
English  consoled  themselves  by  making  the  loss  of  the  Indians  appear  as 
large  as  possible.  Dr.  MaUter  says,  that  some  Indians  that  were  aiterwardfl 
taken  confessed  they  lost  140,  which,  no  doubt,  is  not  far  from  the  truth,  f 

An  Englishman,  and  perhaps  the  only  one  who  escaped  from  this  disas* 
trous  fight,  was  saved  by  one  of  the  friendly  Indians  in  this  manner :  The 
friendly  Indian  beinff  taken  for  a  Narraganset,  as  he  was  pursuing  with  an 
uplifted  tomahawk  the  English  soldier,  no  one  interfered,  seeing  him  pursue 
an  unarmed  EngUshman  at  such  great  advantage.  In  this  manner,  covering 
themselves  in  the  woods,  they  escaped. 

A  friendly  Indian,  being  pursued  by  one  of  J^anurdtnoo^s  men,  got  behind 
the  roots  of  a  fallen  tree.  Thus  screened  by  the  earth  raised  upon  them,  the 
Indian  that  pursued  waited  for  him  to  run  Vrom  his  natural  fort,  knowing  he 
would  not  dare  to  maintain  it  long.  The  other  soon  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient, which  was  to  make  a  port-hole  in  his  breast- work,  which  he  easily  did 
by  digging  through  the  dirt.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  put  his  gun 
through,  and  shot  his  pursuer,  then  fled  in  perfect  safety. 

Another  escaped  in  a  manner  very  similar.  In  his  flight  he  got  behind  t 
large  rock.  This  afforded  him  a  good  shelter,  but  in  the  end  he  saw  nothing 
but  certain  death,  and  the  longer  he  held  out  the  more  misery  he  must  suffer; 
In  this  deplorable  situation,  he  bethought  himself  to  try  the  following  deviee. 
Putting  his  cap  upon  his  gun,  he  raised  it  very  gradually  above  the  rock,  tti 
though  to  discover  the  position  of  his  enemy :  it  had  the  desired  effect— he 
fired  upon  it.  The  one  behind  the  rock  now  rushed  upon  him,  before  be 
could  reload  his  gun,  and  despatched  him.  Thus,  as  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  ''it  ii 
worth  the  noting,  what  faithfulness  and  courage  some  of  the  Christian  Lidiant 
showed  in  this  Ssht"  That  this  most  excellent  author  did  not  approve  of  the 
severity  exercised  towards  those  who  appeared  friendly,  is  abundantly  proved 
by  his  writings.  In  another  place  he  says,  "  Possibly  if  some  of  the  Engliflh 
had  not  been  too  shy  in  making  use  of  such  of  them  as  were  well  affected  to 
their  interest,  they  never  need  have  suffered  so  much  from  their  enemies." 

A  notice  may  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  unfortunate  Captain  ^ftdboei 
Peirsty  of  Scituate.  He  was  one  of  those  adventurous  spirits  **  who  never 
knew  fear,"  and  who  sought  rather  than  shrunk  from  dangers.  He  was,  like 
his  great  antagonist,  in  tlie  Narraganset  fight ;  and  in  1673,  when  the  govern- 
ment of  Plimouth  raised  a  force  to  go  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  encroached 
Zn  them  in  Connecticut,  he  was  appointed  ensign  in  one  of  the  companiea 
resided  in  several  places  before  going  to  Plimouth.  Mr.  Deane,  in  his 
History  of  ScUuatey  gives  a  genealogical  account  of  his  family,  from  which  we 
learn  that  he  had  a  second  wife,  and  several  sons  and  daughters.  Of  what 
family  he  was,  there  is  no  mention  4  He  possessed  considerable  estate,  and 
made  his  will  on  engaging  in  the  war  with  tne  Indians. 

The  "sore  defeat"  of  Captain  Peirstf  and  the  tide  of  the  Indians'  succeasee 
about  this  time,  caused  the  United  Colonies  to  send  out  ahnost  their  whole 
strength. 

Minuntenoo  came  down  fh)m  the  country  upon  Connecticut  River,  early  in 
March,  fur  the  purpose  of  collecting  seed  corn  to  plant  such  ground  as  the 
English  had  been  driven  from,  and  to  effect  any  other  object  he  might  meet 
with.  Whether  he  had  effected  the  first-named  object  before  falling  in  with 
Peirsty  we  are  not  able  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  but  few  days  after 
encamped  very  near  the  ground  where  the  fight  had  been,  and  was  there  fldlen 


*  See  the  letter  giving  the  names  of  the  compeny  in  Deane's  Scituate,  122, 123. 

t  Mr.  Hubbard^s  account  is  the  same. 

X  In  the  Records  of  PlimoiUh,  under  date  March,  1669,  there  is  this  entn^  >-'*  ifieMU 
Peine  of  Srittuate"  was  presented  at  the  court  for  vnseemly  carriages  tou-ards  Sarah  NkhUs 
of  Sciuuate,"  and ''forasmuch  as  there  appeared  but  one  testimony  to  the  p'sentment,  aad 
that  the  testimony  was  written  and  not  read  vnto  the  deponant,  the  court  taw  cauao  to 
the  said  p'aeataKnt" 
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upon  at  miawaresy  idien  but  a  few  of  his  men  were  present,  and  there  taken 
prisoner. 

NkwaUenoo  was  nearly  as  much  dreaded  as  PhUip  himself  and  consequently 
bis  captoire  caused  great  rejoicing  among  his  enemies,  and  requbes  to  be  par- 
ticuiarly  related. 

Four  volunteer  companies  from  Connecticut  besan  their  march  into  the 
enemy's  country  the  next  day  after  Pawtucket  fignt  Among  the  captains 
of  these  companies,  Gtorgt  Dmiaon  of  Southerton  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
The  otliers  were  commanded  by  JamtsAotryy  John  Staunion,  and  Major  Palmij 
who  also  had  the  chief  command.  With  these  were  three  companies  of 
Indians ;  one  led  by  Oneko,  composed  of  Mohegans ;  one  of  Pequots,  by  €€»• 
tasinnamon ;  and  the  other  of  Nianticks,  by  CaSapazd ;  in  ail  about  80. 

When  this  formidable  army  came  near  to  NdnurUmoo's  camp,  on  the  first 
week  in  April,  1676,  *'  they  met  with  a  stout  Indian  of  the  enemie's,  whom  they 
presently  new,  and  two  old  squaws,"  who  informed  them  of  the  situation  of 
WdnunitniiM,  At  the  same  time,  their  own  scouts  brought  the  same  intelligence. 
Hie  news  of  the  enemy's  approach  reached  the  chief  in  his  tent  when  but 
seven  of  his  men  were  about  him ;  the  rest  were  probably  in  the  neighborhood 
attending  to  their  ordinary  affairs.  And  although  he  had  stationed  two  senti- 
nels upon  an  adjacent  hill,  to  give  him  timely  notice  if  an^  appeared,  their 
iorprise  was  so  great,  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the  £ngiish,  that,  in  their 
firignt,  they  ran  by  their  sachem's  wigwam,  ^  as  if  they  wnnt^  time  to  teU 
wuEit  they  saw."  Seeing  this,  the  sachem  sent  a  third,  to  learn  the  cause  of 
dM  flight  of  the  two  fir^  but  he  fled  in  the  same  manner ;  and  lastly  he  sent 
two  more,  one  of  which,  ^  either  endued  with  more  coura^,  or  a  better  sense 
of  his  duty,  informed  him  in  ^reat  haste  that  all  the  English  army  was  upon 
him :  whereupon,  having  no  time  to  consult,  and  but  little  to  attempt  an  escape, 
and  no  means  to  defend  himself  he  began" *  to  fly  with  all  speed.  Running 
with  great  swiftness  around  the  hill,  to  get  out  of  sifht  upon  the  opposite  side, 
be  was  distinguished  by  his  wary  pursuers,  and  they  immediately  followed 
him  with  that  eagerness  their  important  oinect  was  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  pursuers  of  the  flying  chief  were  Caianazd  and  his  Nianticks,  ''and  a 
few  of  the  English  lightest  of  iboL"  Seeinff  these  were  gaining  upon  him,  he 
firat  cast  off  his  blanket,  then  his  silver-laced  coat,  and  lastlv  his  belt  of  peag. 
On  seeing  these,  a  doubt  no  longer  remained  of  its  being  Jyanunienoo^  whicm 
urged  th^n,  if  possible,  faster  in  the  chase.  There  was  in  the  company  of 
Catoffozd,  one  Monopoidty  a  Pcquot,  who  outran  all  his  companions,  and  who, 
gaining  upon  NanwUenoo^  as  he  fled  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  obliged  him  to 
attempt  to  cross  it  sooner  than  he  intended  Nevertheless,  but  for  an  accident 
in  iiis  passage,  he  would  doubtless  have  eflected  his  escape.  As  he  was  wa- 
ding through  the  river,  his  foot  slipped  U]K>n  a  stone,  which  brought  his  gun 
under  water.  Thus  losing  some  time  in  recovering  himself^  and  also  the  use 
of  his  gun,  it  probably  made  him  despair  of  escaping;  for  Monopoide  came 
up  and  seized  upon  him,  "  within  30  rods  of  the  river  side." 

AonimtfTioo,  having  made  up  his  mind  to  surrender,  made  no  resistance, 
although  he  was  a  man  of  great  physical  strength,  of  superior  'stature,  and 
acimowledged  bravery ;  and  the  one  who  seized  upon  him  verv  ordinary  in 
that  reelect  One  of  the  first  Englishmen  that  came  up  was  Robert  Staunion, 
a  young  man,  who  ]>rcsumed  to  a^  the  captured  chief  some  questions,  lie 
appeared  at  first  to  regard  the  young  man  with  silent  indignity,  but  at  length, 
cast'mg  a  disdainful  look  upon  his  youthfiil  face,  "  this  niatilv  sachem,*  said,  in 
broken  English,  "YOU  MUCH  CHILD!  NO  UNDERSTAND  MATTERS 
OF  WAR!  LET  YOUR  BROTHER  OR  CHIEF  COME,  HIM  1  WILL 
ANSWER.'  And,  adds  Mr.  Hubbard^  he  "  was  as  good  as  his  word :  acting 
herein,  as  if,  hy  a  Pythagorean  metempsychosis,  some  old  Roman  ghost  had 
possessed  the  body  of  mis  western  pagan.    And,  like  MUius  Regvlus^\  he 

*  This  elegant  passage  of  Mr.  Hubbard  brings  to  our  mind  that  inimitable  one  of 
Cl'irigerOf  in  his  account  of  the  woful  days  of  the  Mexicans  :  "  They  had  ncitlier  arms  to 
rvpel  the  multitude  and  fury  of  their  enemies,  strength  to  defend  themselves,  nor  space  to 
fi{^  upoo  ;  the  ground  of  the  city  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  water  of  every 
diich  ;iiid  canal  purpled  with  blooo.     Hist.  Mexico^  iii.  73. 

^  ^fa^cua  AuUitu  RegtUut,  a  Roman  consul  and  general,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cartba- 
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would  not  accept  of  his  own  life,  when  it  was  tendered  him."  This  tender  of 
life  to  JVanuntenoo  was,  no  doubt,  upon  the  condition  of  his  obtaining  the  sub- 
mission of  his  nation.  He  met  the  idea  with  indignation ;  and  when  the 
English  told  him  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  if  he  did  not  comply,  in  the 
most  composed  manner  he  replied,  that  killing  him  would  not  end  the  war. 
Some  of  liis  captors  endeavored  to  reflect  upon  him,  by  telling  him,  that  he 
had  said  he  would  bum  tht  English  in  their  hougeSy  and  that  he  had  boasted, 
in  defiance  of  his  promise  last  made  to  the  English,  which  was  to  deliver  the 
Wampanoags  to  them,  that  he  would  not  deliver  up  a  Wampanoag  or  theparinfc 
of  a  Wampanoags  ncdl.  To  this  he  only  replied,  "  OTHERS  WERE  AS 
FORWARD  FOR  THE  WAR  AS  MYSELF,  AND  I  DESIRE  TO  HEAR 
NO  MORE  ABOUT  IT." 

Had  the  Englisli  not  burned  his  people  in  their  houses  ?  Did  they  ever 
deliver  up  any  that  had  committed  depredations  upon  the  Narragausets  ?  No! 
— Who,  then,  will  ask  for  an  excuse  for  tlie  magnanimous  JSTanuntenoo  ?  So 
indignant  was  he  at  their  conduct,  that  he  would  hear  nothing  about  peace ; 
^refusing  to  send  an  old  counsellor  of  his  to  make  any  motion  that  way,"  on 
a  promise  of  life  if  he  would  do  so. 

Under  the  eye  of  Denison,  JVanuntenoo  was  taken  to  Stonington,  where, 
by  the  **  advice  of  the  English  commanders,  he  was  shot."  His  head  was 
cut  off  and  carried  to  Hartford,  and  his  body  consumed  by  fire.    The  English 

Prevailed  upon  some  of  each  tribe  of  their  allies,  viz.  Pequots,  Mohegans  and 
fianticks,  to  be  his  executioners,  **  thereby  the  more  firmly  to  engage  the 
said  Indians  against  the  treacherous  Narragausets."*  "Herein,"  says 
another  vn-iter  f  of  that  day,  "  the  English  dealt  wisely,  for  by  this  means  tbe 
three  Indian  nations  are  become  abominable  to  the  other  Indians."  And  a 
respectable  writer  X  of  our  own  times  says,  **  It  may  be  pleasing  to  the  reader 
to  be  informed  "  of  the  fate  of  ^anuntenoo ! 

When  it  was  announced  to  the  noble  chief  that  he  must  be  put  to  death, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted,  and  all  he  is  reported  to  have  said  is  this : — 

« I  LIKE  IT  WELL ;  I  SHALL  DIE  BEFORE  MY  HEART  IS  SOFT, 
OR  HAVE  SAID  ANY  THING  UNWORTHY  OF  MYSELF."  With 
JVanuntenoo,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  4:J  others.  § 

The  author  of  the  anonymous  "^Letters  to  London  "  ||  says  the  Indians  were 
"  commanded  by  tliat  famous  but  very  bloudy  and  cruel  sachem,  Quonofidbf, 
otherwise  called  Myantonomy,'"  whose  "carriage  was  strangely  proud  and 
lofly  afler  he  was  taken  ;  being  examined  why  he  did  foment  that  war,  which 
would  certainly  be  the  destruction  of  him  and  all  the  heathen  Indians  in 
the  country,  &c.,  he  would  make  no  other  reply  to  any  interrogatories,  but 
this :  that  he  was  bom  a  prince,  and  if  princes  came  to  speak  with  him  he 
would  answer,  but  none  present  being  such,  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in 
honor,  to  hold  his  tongue ; "  and  that  he  said  he  would  rather  die  than 
remain  a  prisoner,  and  requested  thai  Oneko  might  put  him  to  death,  as  he 
was  of  equal  rank.  "  Yet  withall  threatened,  he  had  2000  men,  [who]  would 
revenge  his  death  severely.  Wherefore  oiu*  forces,  fearing  an  escajie,  put  the 
stoutest  men  to  the  sword,  but  prcservcd  Myanionomy  till  they  returned  to 
Stoneington ;  where  our  Indian  friends,  and  most  of  the  English  soldieFS, 
declaring  to  the  commanders  their  fear  that  the  English  should,  upon  con- 
ditions, release  him,  and  that  tlien  he  would,  (though  the  English  might 

ginians,  2ol  years  B.  C.  T\\cy  sent  him  lo  Rome  to  use  his  endeavors  to  eflTect  a  peace,  by 
his  solemn  promise  to  return  within  a  given  period.  The  most  excruciating  tortures  awaited 
him,  should  he  not  execute  his  mission  according  to  his  instructions.  When  arrived  at  Rome, 
he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  hold  out,  and  maintain  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians, 
stating  their  situation,  and  the  great  advantages  that  would  accrue.  He  knew  what  woukl 
be  his  fate  on  returning  to  Carthage,  and  many  a  noble  Roman  besought  him  not  to  returo, 
and  thus  sacrifice  his  life  ;  but  he  would  not  break  his  promise,  even  with  his  barbarous  ene- 
mies. This  is  what  is  meant  by  not  accepting  his  own  life  when  tendered  him.  He  returned, 
and,  if  history  be  true,  no  Indian  nation  ever  tortured  a  prisoner,  beyond  what  the  Carth»> 
ginians  inflicted  upon  Marcus  Atlilius  Re^us.  See  Echard's  Roman  Hist.  i.  188-— 9. 
•  Hubbard.  t  /.  Maiher.  %  Deane,  Hist  Scituate,  l«4u 

^  Manuscript  letter  in  Hist.  Library.    Both  Hubbard  and  Mather  say  44;  pertiaps  they  in* 
eluded  NanurUenoo. 
I  Elsewhere  cited  as  The  0!d  Indian  Chromcle. 
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have  peace  with  him,)  be  very  pernicious  to  those  Indians  that  now  assisted 
us,  the  said  Indians,  (on  these  considerations,  and  the  mischiefe  and  mur- 
tfaers  he  had  done  dunng  tliis  war,)  permitted  to  put  him  to  death.*  And  that 
aU  miglit  share  in  the  glory  of  destroying  so  great  a  prince,  and  come  undet 
the  obligation  of  fidelity,  each  to  other,  the  Pequods  shot  him,  the  Mohegins 
cut  off  his  head  and  quartered  his  body,  and  the  A/innieroJU  men  made  tht 
fire  and  burned  his  quarters,  and,  as  a  token  of  their  love  and  fidelity  to  the 
English,  presented  his  head  to  the  coimcil  at  Hartford ! " 

•4/>CVWfrOJVwas  a  Wampanoag,  and  one  of  Philip^a  most  famous  coun- 
sellors and  captains.  He  was  his  fast  friend,  and  resisted  as  long  as  there 
was  a  beam  of  hope ;  and  when  at  last  every  chance  of  success  had  failed, 
he  gave  himself  up  in  the  most  heroic  manner,  as  will  appear  in  the  follow- 
ing account 

At  the  swamp,  when  Philip  was  killed,  he  escaped  with  most  of  his  men, 
as  has  been  related,  by  his  thoroughly  understanding  the  situation  of  his 
enemies.  ^  Perceiving  (says  Church)  tliey  were  waylaid  on  tlie  east  side  of 
the  swamp,  tacked  short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be  a 
great  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  with  a  loud  voice,  and  often  called  out,  I-oo- 
(ofl^  I-oo-tash.  Captain  Church  called  to  his  Indian  Pdery  f  and  asked  him 
who  that  was  that  called  so.  He  answered  that  it  was  old  Annaxoony  PhUif^g 
great  ca[)tain,  calling  on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly." 

'^  Captain  Church  had  been  but  little  while  at  Plimouth,  [after  the  death 
of  PhUipj]  before  a  post  from  Rehoboth  came  to  inform  the  governor  tliat 
old  AnnaiDon,  Philip's  chief  captain,  was  with  his  company  ranging  about 
their  woods,  and  was  very  offensive  and  pernicious  to  Rehoboth  and 
Swansey.  Captain  Church  was  inmiediately  sent  for  again,  and  treated  with 
to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  He  told  them  their  encouragement  was 
80  poor,  he  feared  his  soldiers  would  be  dull  about  going  again.  But  being 
a  hearty  friend  to  the  cause,  he  rallies  again,  goes  to  Mr.  Jabez  Rowland^  his 
old  lieutenant,  and  some  of  his  soldiers  that  used  to  go  out  with  him,  told 
them  how  the  case  was  circumstanced,  and  that  he  had  intelligence  of  old 
AnnauforCs  walk  and  haunt,  and  wanted  hands  to  hunt  him.  They  did  not 
want  much  entreating,  but  told  him  they  would  go  with  him  as  long  as 
there  was  an  Indian  lefi  in  the  woods.  He  moved  and  ranged  through  the 
woods  to  Pocasset" 

In  the  early  part  of  this  expedition,  some  of  Captain  Church's  Indian 
scouts  captured  a  number  of  AnnaioorCs  company,  but  from  whom  they 
could  learn  nothing  of  the  old  chief,  only  that  he  did  not  lodge  ^  twice  in  a 
place." 

**  Now  a  certain  Indian  soldier,  that  Captain  Church  had  gained  over  to 
be  on  his  side,  prayed  that  he  might  have  liberty  to  go  and  fetch  in  his 
fiither,  who,  he  said,  was  about  four  miles  fi*om  that  place,  in  a  swamp,  with 
no  other  than  a  young  squaw.  Captain  Church  inclined  to  go  with  him, 
thinking  it  might  be  in  his  way  to  gain  some  intelligence  of  Annaioon;  and 
80  taking  one  Englishman  and  a  few  Indians  with  him,  leaving  the  rest 
there,  he  went  with  his  new  soldier  to  look  his  father.  When  he  came  to 
the  swamp,  he  bid  the  Indian  go  and  see  if  he  could  find  his  father.  He 
was  no  sooner  gone,  but  Captain  Church  discovered  a  track  coming  down 
out  of  the  woods,  upon  which  he  and  his  little  company  lay  close,  some  on 
one  side  of  the  truck,  and  some  on  tlie  other.  They  heard  the  Indian 
soldier  making  a  howling  for  his  father,  and  at  length  somebody  answered 
him ;  but  while  they  were  listening,  tlioy  thought  they  heard  somebody  com- 
ing towards  them.  Presently  they  saw  an  old  man  coming  up,  witii  a  gun 
on  his  shoulder,  and  a  young  woman  following  in  the  track  which  they  lay 
by.  They  let  them  come  l>etvveen  them,  and  then  started  up  and  laid  hold 
of  them  both.  Captain  Church  immediately  examined  them  apart,  telling 
them  wliat  they  must  trust  to  if  they  told  false  stories.  He  asked  the  young 
woman  what  company  they  came  from  last.  She  said  from  Captain  .^71110- 
inmV    He  asked  her  how  many  were  in  company  with  him  when  she  left 

•  This  seems  to  us  ihc  most  probable  account  of  the  affair  of  all  we  have  seen, 
t  The  fon  of  AwashonkSf  it  is  supposed. 
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him.  She  said  '  fifty  or  sixty.'  He  asked  her  how  many  miles  it  was  to  the 
place  where  she  left  him.  She  said  she  did  not  understand  miles,  hut  he  was 
up  in  Squannaconk  swamp.  The  old  man,  who  had  been  one  of  Phily^t 
council,  upon  examination,  gave  exactly  the  same  account."  On  beuig 
asked  whether  they  could  get  there  that  night,  answered,  "^  If  we  go  pres- 
ently, and  travel  stoutly,  we  may  get  there  by  sunset."  The  old  man  said 
he  was  of  AnnauHm^s  company,  and  that  Annawon  had  sent  him  down  to 
find  some  Indians  that  were  gone  down  into  Mount  Hope  neck  to  kill  pro- 
visions. Captain  Chunk  let  him  know  that  that  company  wore  all  his 
prisoners. 

The  Indian  who  had  been  permitted  to  go  after  his  fiither,  now  returned 
with  him  and  another  man.  Captain  Church  was  now  at  great  loss  what  he 
should  do.  He  was  unwilling  to  miss  of  so  good  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  finishing  blow  to  the  Indian  power.  He  had,  as  himself  saVs,  but  ^  half  a 
dozen  men  beside  himself,"  and  yet  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending 
some  one  back  to  give  Lieutenant  Howlandj  whom  he  left  at  tlie  old  fort  in 
Pocasset,  notice,  if  he  should  proceed.  But,  without  wasting  time  in  pon* 
dering  upon  what  course  to  pursue,  he  put  the  question  to  his  meii| 
"  whether  they  would  willingly  go  with  him  and  give  Annawon  a  visit* 
All  answered  in  the  ufiirmative,  but  reminded  him  ^  that  they  knew  this 
Captain  Annawon  was  a  great  soldier  ;  that  he  had  been  a  valiant  captain 
under  Asuhmequinf  [H^oosamequin,]  PhUip^a  father;  and  that  he  had  been 
PkUip'a  chieflam  all  tliis  war."  And  they  fiirther  told  Captain  Church,  (and 
these  men  knew  him  well,)  that  he  was  "  a  very  subtle  man,  of  great  resolu* 
tion,  and  had  often  said  that  he  would  never  be  taken  alive  by  the  English.* 

They  also  reminded  him  that  those  with  Annatoon  were  "  resolute  fellowi% 
some  of  PkUip'a  chief  soldiers,"  and  very  much  feared  that  to  make  the' 
attempt  with  such  a  handful  of  soldiers,  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extremes 
But  nothing  coidd  shake  the  resolution  of  Captain  Church,  who  remarked 
to  them,  **  Uiat  he  had  a  Ions  time  sought  for  Annawon,  but  in  vain,"  and 
doubted  not  in  the  least  but  Providence  would  protect  them.  All  widi  one 
consent  now  desired  to  proceed. 

A  man  by  the  name  of  Cook,^  belonging  to  Plimouth,  was  the  onhr 
Englishman  in  the  company,  except  the  captain.  Captain  Church  asked 
Mr.  Cook  what  his  opinion  of  the  undertaking  was.  He  made  no  other  rephr 
than  this :  **!  am  never  afiraid  of  going  any  where  when  you  are  with  me.* 
The  Indian  who  brought  in  his  ftitner  informed  Captain  Church,  that  it  waa 
impossible  for  him  to  take  his  horse  with  li  im,  which  he  had  brought  thue 
far.  He  therefore  sent  him  and  his  father,  with  the  horse,  back  to  Lieuten- 
ant Hotdand,  and  ordered  them  to  tell  him  to  take  his  prisoners  immediately 
to  Taunton,  and  then  to  come  out  the  next  morning  in  the  Rehoboth  road, 
where,  if  alive,  he  hoped  to  meet  him. 

Things  being  thus  settled,  all  were  ready  for  tlie  journey.  Captain  Church 
tinned  to  the  old  man,  whom  he  took  with  the  young  woman,  and  asked 
him  whether  he  would  be  their  pilot  He  said,  "  You  having  given  me  my 
life,  I  am  under  obligations  to  serve  you."  They  now  marched  for  Squan- 
naconk. In  leading  the  vyay,  this  old  man  would  travel  so  much  faster  than 
the  rest,  as  sometimes  to  be  nearly  out  of  sight,  and  consequently  might 
have  escaped  without  fear  of  being  recaptured,  but  he  was  tnie  to  his  word, 
and  would  stop  until  his  wearied  rollowers  came  up. 

Having  travelled  through  swamps  and  thickets  until  the  sun  was  settings 
the  pilot  ordered  a  stop.  The  captain  asked  him  if  he  had  made  any  di»> 
covery.  He  said,  **  About  that  hour  of  the  day,  Annawon  usually  sent  out 
his  scouts  to  see  if  the  coast  was  clear,  and  as  soon  as  it  began  to  grow 
dark  the  scouts  returned,  and  then  we  may  move  securely."  When  it  was 
sufiiciently  dark,  and  they  were  about  to  proceed.  Captain  Church  a.sked  tlie 
old  man  if  he  would  take  a  gun  and  fight  for  him.  He  bowed  very  low, 
and  said,  ''I  pray  you  not  to  impose  such  a  thing  upon  me  as  to  fight  against 
Captain  Annawon,  my  old  friend,  but  I  will  go  along  with  you,  and  be  helpful 
to  you,  and  will  lay  hands  on  any  man  that  shall  offer  to  hiut  you."    They 

*  Caleb,  doubtless,  who  was  present  at  the  time  PhiUp  was  killed. 
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had  proceeded  but  a  short  space,  when  they  heard  a  noise,  which  tJioy 
concluded  to  be  the  pounding  of  a  mortar.  This  warned  them  tliiit  they 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  ^rmawoiCa  retreat  And  here  it  will  be  very  proper 
to  give  a  description  of  it.  It  is  situated  in  the  south-easterly  comer  of 
Rehoboth,  about  eight  miles  from  Taunton  Green,  a  few  rotls  from  tho  road 
which  leads  to  Providence,  and  on  the  south-easterly  side  of  it  If  a  straight 
luie  were  drawn  from  Taunton  to  Providence,  it  would  pass  very  nearly 
over  this  place.  Within  the  limits  of  an  immense  swanjp  of  nearly  3000 
acres,  there  is  a  small  piece  of  upland,  separatee},  from  tlie  main  only  by  a 
brook,  which  in  some  seasons  is  dry.  This  island,  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
nearly  covered  with  an  enormous  rock,  which  to  this  day  is  called  AnnmoorCt 
Bock,  Its  south-east  side  presents  an  almost  per{)endicular  precipice,  and 
rises  to  the  height  of  25  or  30  feet  The  north-west  side  is  very  sloping, 
and  easy  of  ascent,  being  at  an  angle  of  not  more  than  35  or  40^.  A  more 
gloomy  and  hidden  recess,  even  now,  although  the  forest  tree  no  longer 
waves  over  it,  could  hardly  be  found  by  any  inhabitant  of  tlie  wilderness. 

When  they  arrived  near  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Captain  Churchy  with  two 
of  his  Indian  soldiers,  crept  to  the  top  of  it,  from  whence  they  could  see 
distinctly  the  situation  of  the  whole  company,  by  the  li^ht  of  their  fires. 
They  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  and  lodged  a  short  distance  from  one 
another.  AnnaworCs  camp  was  formed  by  felling  a  tree  against  the  rock, 
with  bushes  set  up  on  each  side. 

''  He  passed,  in  the  heart  of  that  ancient  wood— 

Nor  paused,  till  the  rocic  where  a  vaulted  bed 
Had  been  hewn  of  old  for  the  kiiiglv  dead 

Arose  on  his  midnight  vt^y  " — Hemans. 

With  him  lodged  his  son,  and  others  of  his  principal  men.  Their  guns 
were  discovered  standing  and  leaning  against  a  stick  resting  on  two  crotches, 
safely  covered  from  the  weather  by  a  mat  Over  their  fires  were  pots  and 
kettles  boiling,  and  meat  roasting  upon  their  spits.  Cafitain  Chttrch  was 
now  at  some  loks  how  to  proceed,  seeing  no  possibility  of  getting  down  the 
rock  without  discovery,  which  would  have  been  fatal.  He  therefore  creeps 
nlentiy  back  again  to  tho  foot  of  the  rock,  and  asked  the  old  man,  their 
]>ilot,  if  there  was  no  other  way  of  coming  at  them.  He  answered,  **  No  f 
and  said  that  himself  and  all  others  bclongmg  to  the  company  were  ordered 
to  come  tliat  way,  and  none  could  come  any  other  without  danger  of  be- 
ing shot 

The  fruitful  mind  of  Church  was  no  longer  at  loss,  and  the  following  strata- 
gem was  put  in  successful  practice.  He  ordered  the  old  man  and  the  young 
woman  to  go  forward,  and  lead  tlie  way,  with  theu*  baskets  upon  their  barks, 
and  when  Annaicon  should  discover  them,  he  would  take  no  alarm,  knowing 
them  to  be  those  he  had  lately  sent  forth  upon  discovery.  "  Captain  ChurA 
and  his  handful  of  soldiers  crept  down  also,  under  the  shadow  of  those  two 
and  their  baskets.  The  captain  himself  crept  close  behind  the  old  man,  with 
his  hatchet  in  his  hand,  and  stepp(;d  over  the  young  man's  head  to  the  arms. 
The  yoimg  Awnaxcon  discovering  him,  whip|)ed  his  blanket  over  his  head,  and 
ahnmk  up  in  a  heap.  The  old  Cnptain  Annawon  started  up  on  his  breech, 
and  cried  out  *  Howoh !  *  which  signified,  *  Welcom.' "  •  All  hope  of  escape 
wa.s  now  fli'd  forever,  and  he  made  no  effort,  but  laid  himself  down  a^in  in 
perfect  silence,  while  his  captors  secured  the  rest  of  the  company.  For  he 
Bup[>osed  the  English  were  far  more  numerous  than  they  were,  and  before  he 
Was  undeceived,  his  company  were  all  secured. 


•  It  i«  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  tribes  of  the  west,  the  same  word  is  used  to  signify 
approbation  :  thus,  when  a  speech  had  l)ecn  made  to  some  in  thai  rceion,  which  pleased 
tkt'm.  at  the  end  uf  each  paragraph  they  would  exclaim,  "  Iloah  !  Hoah!" —  WeUV*  Travels 
m  America, 

The  fart  becomes  still  more  curious  when  we  find  the  same  word  used  yet  farther  west— 
even  on  the  North-wext  Coast,  and  with  very  nearly  the  same  signification.     See  Dixon'M 
Voytg;f.,   189,  4lo     London,  1789.     hi  this  work  it  is  spelt  Whoah.    See,  also,  BumtifM 
Voyages,  i.  346,  and  Coldens  Five  Nations,  ii.  95. 
5* 
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One  circumstance  much  fkcilitated  thiB  daring  prefect  It  has  been  beftre 
mentioned,  that  they  heard  the  pounding  of  a  mortar,  on  their  approach. 
This  continued  during  their  descent  down  the  rock.  A  squaw  was  pounding 
creen  dried  com  for  their  supper,  and  when  she  ceased  pounding,  to  turn 
me  com,  they  ceased  to  proceed,  and  when  she  pounded  again,  they  moved* 
This  was  tlie  reason  they  were  not  heard  as  they  lowered  themselves  down, 
fix>m  crag  to  crag,  supported  by  small  bushes  that  grew  from  the  seams 
of  the  rwk.  The  pounded  com  served  afterwards  for  a  supper  to  the 
captors. 

Anncnoon  would  not  have  been  taken  at  this  time  but  for  the  treachery 
of  those  of  his  own  company.  And  well  may  their  Lucan  exclaim,  as  did 
the  jRiomanj 

*'  A  race  renowned,  the  world's  victorious  lords, 
Turned  on  themselves  with  their  own  hostile  swords."— J?oiPe'«  Trans. 

The  two  companies  situated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  rock  knew  not  the 
&te  of  their  captain,  imtil  those  sent  by  Church  announced  it  to  them.  And, 
to  prevent  their  making  resistance,  they  were  told,  that  Captain  Church  had 
encompassed  them  with  his  army,  and  that  to  make  resistance  would  be 
immediate  death ;  but  if  they  all  submitted  peaceably,  they  should  have  good 
quarter.  ^  Now  they  bein^  old  acquaintance,  and  many  of  them  relatioDB,* 
readily  consented :  delivering  up  their  guns  and  hatchets,  they  were  all  con- 
ducted to  head-quarters. 

**  Things  being  thus  far  settled.  Captain  Church  asked  Annawon  what 
he  had  for  supper,  *  for,'  said  he,  *  I  am  come  to  sup  with  you.' "  Annawon 
replied,  **  Tawndj^^  with  a  **  big  voice,"  and,  looking  around  upon  his  women, 
ordered  them  to  hasten  and  provide  Captain  Church  and  his  company  some 
supper.  He  asked  Captain  Church  ^  whether  he  would  eat  cow  beef  or 
horse  beeil''  Church  said  he  would  prefer  cow  beef.  It  was  soon  ready, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  some  salt  he  had  in  his  pocket,  he  made  a  good  meaL 
And  here  it  should  be  told,  that  a  small  baj^  of  salt  (which  he  carried  in 
his  pocket)  was  the  only  provision  he  took  with  him  upon  this  expedition. 

When  supper  was  over.  Captain  Church  set  his  men  to  watch,  telling  them 
if  they  would  let  him  sleep  two  hours,  they  should  sleep  all  the  rest  of  the 
ni^t,  he  not  having  slept  any  for  36  hours  before ;  but  after  laying  a  half 
hour,  and  feeling  no  disposition  to  sleep,  from  the  momentous  cares  upon  hie 
mind, — for,  as  Dr.  Young  says  in  the  Revenge, 

**  The  dead  alone,  in  such  a  night,  can  rest, — " 

he  looked  to  see  if  his  watch  were  at  their  posts,  but  they  were  all  fast  asleep. 
jSnnawon  felt  no  more  like  sleeping  than  Church,  and  they  lay  for  some  time 
looking  one  upon  the  other.  Church  spoke  not  to  Annatoon,  because  he 
could  not  speak  Indian,  and  thought  .^natM^n  could  not  speak  English,  but  it 
now  appeared  that  he  could,  from  a  conversation  they  held  together.  Chwr^ 
had  laid  down  with  Jhrnatoon  to  prevent  his  escape,  of  which,  however,  be 
did  not  seem  much  afraid,  for  after  they  had  laid  a  considerable  time,  Annaw&m 
got  up  and  walked  away  out  of  sight,  which  Church  considered  was  on  a 
common  occasion ;  but  being  gone  some  time,  ^  he  began  to  suspect  some 
ill  design."  He  therefore  gathered  all  the  guns  close  to  himself,  and  lay  as 
close  as  he  possibly  could  under  young  AnnawotCa  side,  that  if  a  shot  should 
be  made  at  him,  it  must  endanger  the  life  of  young  Annawon  also.  After 
laying  a  while  in  great  suspense,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  Anunufon 
coming  with  something  in  his  hands.  When  he  had  got  to  Captain  C^tircft, 
he  knelt  down  before  him,  and,  after  presenting  him  what  he  had  brought, 
qpoke  in  English  as  follows : — ^  Great  captairu,  you  haeoc  killed  Philip,  and  eon' 
quered  his  country.  For  I  believe  that  I  and  my  company  are  the  last  that  war 
against  the  Engltshy  so  suppose  the  war  is  ended  hy  your  means,  and  ther^are 
(hue  things  belong  unto  you."  He  then  took  out  of  his  pack  a  beautifully 
wroughtbelt,  which  belonged  to  PhSLip,  It  was  nine  inches  in  breadth,  and 
of  such  length,  as  when  put  about  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Churchy  it 
reached  to  his  ankles.    This  was  considered,  at  that  time,  of  great  valuer 
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being  embroidered  all  over  with  money,  that  is,  wampumpeag,*  of  various 
eolors,  curiously  wrought  into  figures  of  birds,  beasts  and  flowers.  A  second 
belt,  of  no  less  exquisite  workmanship,  was  next  presented,  which  belonged 
also  to  PhUip.  This,  that  chief  used  to  ornament  his  head  with  ;  from  the 
back  part  or  which  flowed  two  flags,  which  decorated  his  back.  A  third  was 
a  smaller  one,  with  a  star  upon  the  end  of  it,  which  he  wore  upoq  his  breast 
All  three  were  edged  with  red  hair,  which,  Armawim  said,  was  got  in  tlie 
country  of  the  Mohawks.  These  belts,  or  some  of  them,  it  is  believed,  re- 
main, at  this  day,  the  property  of  a  family  in  Swansey.  He  next  took  from 
his  pack  two  horns  of  glazed  powder,  and  a  red  cloth  blanket  These,  it 
appears,  were  all  that  remained  of  the  effects  of  the  great  chief  .He  told 
Captain  Chunk  that  those  were  P^i/»'«  ro^'alties,  which  he  was  wont  to  adoia 
himself  with,  when  he  sat  in  state,  and  he  thought  himself  happy  in  having 
an  opportunity  to  present  them  to  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  night  they  spent  in  discourse,  in  which  Annawon 
''gave  an  account  of  what  mighty  success  he  had  had  formerly  in  wars 
against  many  nations  of  Indians,  when  he  served  Asuhmequirij  PhUi^B 
ftther." 

Morning  being  come,  they  took  up  their  march  for  Taunton.  In  the  way 
they  met  Lieutenant  Hotdcmd,  according  to  appointment,  at  his  no  small  sur- 
prise. They  lodged  at  Taunton  tlmt  night  The  next  day  **  Capt  Chunk 
took  old  Awnawony  and  half  a  dozen  Indian  soldiers,  and  his  ow^n  men,  and 
went  to  Rhode  Island ;  the  rest  were  sent  to  Plimouth,  under  Lieutenant 
BtuMuuL 

Annawon^  it  is  said,  had  confessed  **  that  he  had  put  to  death  several  of  the 
English,  that  had  been  taken  alive ;  ten  in  one  day,  and  could  not  deny  but 
that  some  of  them  had  been  tortured ;"!  and  therefore  no  mercy  was  to  be 
expected  from  those  into  whose  hands  he  had  now  fallen.  His  captor.  Captain 
Omrtk,  did  not  mean  that  he  should  have  been  put  to  death,  and  haa  en- 
treated hard  for  him ;  but  in  his  absence  from  Plimouth,  not  long  after,  he 
was  remorselessly  executed.  We  shall  again  have  occasion  to  advert  to  the 
execution  ofAnnawon^  and  shall  now  pass  to  consider  the  events  in  the  life 
of  a  sachem  of  neariy  equal  interest 

QlTZACVl^PZY  was  by  birth  a  noble  Narraganset,  being  the  son  of  Cogina- 
aMm,  otherwise  Conjanaquond^  who  was  nephew  to  Ccmonieus.  Therefore 
iSaniunnomoh  was  uncle  to  Ouinruwin,  and  Canontcus  was  his  great  uncle. 

We  And  his  name  spelled  in  almost  every  possible  way,  and  for  the 
imuBcment  of  the  reader  will  offer  a  few  of  them — Quanopirij  Ghttonopitif 
(hmnapin,  Qucmnopin,  Quenoquin,  Panoqmn,  Sawa^onishj  and  &ianepiru 
His  name  has  also  been  confounded  with  that  of  Qwuapenj  tlie  ^  old  queen  " 
of  Narraganset 

In  1672,  Quinnapin  confirmed,  by  a  writing,  the  sale  of  a  tract  of  land  pre- 
fiously  granted  by  Cogrnaquan^  his  father. 

This  sachem  took  part  with  the  Wampanoags  in  PhUip^a  war,  and  fi^m 
the  punishment  which  the  English  executed  upon  him,  on  his  falling  into 
their  hands,  we  may  suppose  he  acted  well  his  part  in  that  war,  although  but 
little  is  recorded  of  him  by  the  historians  of  that  period.  From  Mrs.  Bouh 
landBon^s  account  of  him,  we  must  conclude  he  was  not  wanting  in  attentions 
to  the  fair  sex,  as  he  had  certainly  throe  wives,  one  of  whom  was  a  sister  of 
Wootonekanuske ;  consequently  he  was,  according  to  the  English  method  of 
calculating  relationships,  brother-in-law  to  the  famous  Metacomd  himself 

Qinnmzpm  was  one  of  the  chiefs  who  directed  the  attack  on  Lancaster, 
the  10  Feb.  1675,  O.  S.,  and  he  purchased  Mrs.  Roxdantkon  from  a  Naragan- 
set  Indian  who  had  seized  her  when  she  came  out  of  the  garrison,  among 
the  ceptives  of  that  place.  And  it  was  this  circumstance  which  caused  her 
to  notice  him  in  her  Narrative.  \  fVMmon,  whom  she  mentions  in  the  follow- 
iBff  extract,  as  his  wife,  we  have  said,  was  H'ectamoo,  the  "  queen  of  Pocastjet" 

In  the  winter  of  1676,  when  the  Narragansets  were  at  such  ♦*  great  straits," 
from  the  loss  of  their  provisions,  in  the  great  swamp  fight,  (^  corn  being  two 

*  An  Iroquois  word  siffnifyiiig  a  muscle..     Gordon's  Hist.  Pennsylvania,  pa^e  698. 

t  Hubbard,  Nor.  106.  %  Mr.  WUlanfs  edition  ofil,  (p.  ^.)  Lancaster,  1828. 
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shillmgs  a  pint  with  them,")  the  English  tried  to  bring  about  a  peace  with 
them ;  but  their  terms  were  too  hard,  or  8ome  other  cause  prevented.  "  Car 
nonchei  and  Panoquin  said  they  would  fight  it  out,  to  tlie  last  man,  rather 
than  they  would  l>ecome  servants  to  the  English."  *  A  truly  noble  resolution, 
and  well  worthy  of  the  character  we  have  of  CanoncheL 

^My  master  (says  Mrs.  Rowlandson)  had  three  squaws,  living  sometimes 
with  one  and  sometimes  with  another.  Onux,  this  old  s(]uaw  at  whose  wig- 
wam 1  was,  and  with  whom  my  master  [Quinnapirij  had  l)cen  these  three 
weeks.  Another  was  H^Mmort,  with  whom  I  had  lived  and  served  all  this 
while.  A  severe  and  proud  dame  she  was ;  bestowing  every  day  in  dressing 
herself  near  as  much  time  as  any  of  the  gentiy  of  tJic  land — powdering  her 
hair  and  painting  her  face,  going  with  her  necklaces,  with  jewels  in  her  ears, 
and  bracelets  upon  her  hands. '  When  she  had  dressed  herself^  her  work 
was  to  make  girdles  of  wampum  and  beads.  The  third  squaw  [or  wife]  was 
a  yoinig  one,  by  whom  he  had  two  papooses."! 

"while  the  Narragansets  and  Nipmucks  were  encamped  at  a  place  on  Con- 
necticut River  at  considerable  distance  above  Northampton,  )>erhaps  near  as 
far  as  Bi^llows  Falls,  Mrs.  Rowlandson  says,  *'  My  master's  maid  came  home : 
she  had  been  gone  three  weeks  into  the  Narragauset  country  to  fetch  com, 
where  they  had  stored  up  some  in  the  ground.  She  brought  home  about  a 
peck  and  a  half  of  corn  " .' 

We  shall  relate,  in  the  Life  of  JVe^Mzne^  the  mission  of  Mr.  Hoar  to  PkO^t 
quarters  for  the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Rowlandson.  This  was  not  long  alter 
Sudbury  fight,  and  the  Indians  were  preparing  to  commemorate  it  by  a  great 
dance,  ^  which  was  carried  on  by  eight  of  them,  (as  Mrs.  JR.  relates,)  four  men 
and  four  squaws ;  my  master  and  mistress  [i^uinnaptn  and  ff'eetamoo]  being 
two.  He  was  dressed  in  his  Holland  shirt,  with  great  stockings,  his  garters 
hung  round  with  akUlinsSj  and  had  girdles  of  toampom  ujion  his  head  and 
shoulders.  She  had  a  keai^sey  coat,  covered  with  girdles  of  xoampom  from 
the  loins  upward.  Her  arms,  from  her  elbows  to  her  hands,  were  covered 
with  bracelets ;  there  were  haudfuls  of  necklaces  about  her  neck,  and  sev- 
eral sorts  of  jewels  in  her  ears.  She  had  fine  red  stockings,  and  white  shoes, 
her  hair  powdered,  and  her  face  painted  red,  tliat  was  always  before  black. 
And  all  the  dancers  were  after  the  same  manner.  There  were  two  others 
sinfring  and  knocking  on  a  kettle  for  tlieir  music.  They  kept  hopping  up 
and  down  one  after  another,  with  a  kettle  of  water  in  the  midst,  standing 
wai-m  upon  some  embers,  to  drink  of  when  they  were  dry.  They  held  on 
till  almost  night,  throwing  out  their  xoampom  to  the  standers-by.  At  night 
I  asked  them  again,  if  I  should  go  home :  they  all  as  one  said.  No,  except  taj 
huslmnd  would  come  for  me.  When  we  were  lain  down,  my  master  went 
out  of  the  wigwam,  and  by  and  by  sent  in  an  Indian  called  Joanes-ihe-prinkr^ 
who  told  Mr.  Hoary  that  my  master  would  let  me  go  home  to-morrow,  if  he 
would  let  him  have  one  pint  of  liquor.  Then  Mr.  Hoar  called  his  own 
Indians,  Tom  and  Peier^  and  bid  them  all  go  and  see  if  he  would  promise  it 
before  them  three ;  and  if  he  would  he  should  have  it,  which  he  did,  and  had 
it.  Philip  smelling  the  business,  called  me  to  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
would  give  him,  to  tell  me  some  good  news,  and  to  speak  a  good  word  fbr 
me,  that  I  might  so  home  to-morrow  ?  I  told  1  .m  I  could  not  tell  what  to 
give  him,  I  would  any  thing  I  had,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  have.  lie 
said  two  coats  and  20  shillings  in  money,  half  a  bushel  of  seed  com,  and 
some  tobacco.  I  thanked  him  for  his  love,  but  I  knew  that  good  news  as  well 
as  that  crafty  fox.  My  master,  afler  he  had  his  drink,  quickly  came  ranting 
into  the  wigwam  again,  and  called  for  Mr.  Hoar,  drinking  to  him  and  saying 
he  toas  a  good  man  ;  and  then  again  he  would  say.  Hang  him  a  rogue.  Being 
almost  drunk,  he  would  drink  to  him,  and  yet  presently  say  he  should  be 
hanged.  Then  he  called  for  me ;  I  trembled  to  hear  him,  and  yet  I  was  fain 
to  go  to  him,  and  he  drank  to  me,  shewing  no  incivility.  He  was  the  first 
liidian  I  saw  drunk,  all  the  time  I  was  among  them.  At  last  his  squaw  ran 
out,  and  he  after  her,  round  the  wigwam,  with  his  money  jingling  at  his 


•  Hubbard.  f  Narrative,  63, 64. 
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knees,  but  she  escaped  liim ;  but  hnring  an  old  squaw,  he  ran  to  ber,"*  aifd 
troubled  the  others  no  more  that  iiiglit 

A  day  or  two  after,  the  sagamores  had  a  council,  or  general  court,  as  they 
called  it,  in  whicli  the  giving  uj[>  of  Mrs.  It  was  debated.  All  seemed  to 
consent  for  her  to  go,  except  Philip,  who  would  not  come  to  the  counciL 
However,  she  was  soon  dismissed,  and  some  wiio  were  at  first  opiioscd  to  her 

going,  seemed  now  to  rejoice  at  it    They  shook  her  by  the  hauJ,  and  asked 
er  to  send  tliem  some  tobacco,  and  some  one  thing  and  some  another. 

When  the  extensive  system  of  Avar  carried  on  by  Philip  was  In^ken  in  the 
west  by  intestine  bickerings,  Quihnapin  returned  with  Pn^Hip  to  his  country 
of  tlie  Wampanoags.  About  the  ena  of  July,  1676^  Captain  Chtaxh  learned  by 
a  captive  squaw  that  Quinnapin  and  Philip  were  m  a  **  great  cedar  swamp" 
near  Aponagansct  with  "  abundance  of  bidians."  This  news,  together  with 
a  discovei^  the  captain  soon  after  made,  induced  him  to  leave  that  country 
without  di8turl)ing  so  formidable  an  enemy.  Soon  after,  ^uinnapin  escaped 
from  a  company  of  Bridgewater  men,  who  killed  Mkompoin,  as  he  and 
PhilijpB  comimny  were  crossing  Taunton  River.  The  next  day.  Church  pur- 
sued him,  but  he  effected  his  escape. 

Not  long  after  this,  he  was  taken,  and,  immediately  after  the  war,  25 
Aupist,  was  shot  at  Newport  in  R.  Island.  It  appears  that  Quinnapin  had 
had  some  ditiiculty  with  the  R.  Inland  people,  who,  some  time  before  the 
war,  had  cast  him  into  prison;  but  that  by  some  means  he  had  escaped, 
and  become  active  in  the  war.  He  was  reported  ^a  young  lusty  sachem, 
and  a  very  rogue."  f  A  court-martial  was  held  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on  the 
d4  Au^ist,  1676,  by  the  govenior  and  assistants  of  that  colony,  for  the  trial 
of  QtimTM^mt,  or  SotDOgonish,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  and  several  others. 
He  was  charged  with  adhering  to  PhUip  in  the  war,  which  he  confessed, 
and  owned  he  was  m  the  Narraganset  Swamp  fight  of  December,  1675,  and 
next  in  command  to  Canonchet ;  whereupon  he  was  sentenced  to  be  shot  the 
next  day.  A  brother  of  his,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Sunkeefuruuue,  had 
the  same  sentence  passed  upon  him.  Aahamattan,  another  brother,  was 
tried,  byt  at  that  time  receivea  no  sentence.];  ^ 

TUSPAQUI^^yrhose  biography  we  shall  ne*t  pnmnA,  was  oneof  PJUJtjpV 
most  faithful  ca])tains,  and  sachem  of  Assawomset,  as  we  have  before  harf 
occasion  to  notice,  in  speaking  of  John  Sassamoru  His  name  in  printed 
accounts  differs  but  little,  and  is  abbreviated  from  fVaiugpaqyiru  Also  in  our 
life  of  Tatoson  it  was  necessary  to  speak  of  this  chief.  From  a  survey  of 
tlie  deeds  which  he  executed  of  various  large  tracts  of  land,  it  is  evident 
his  sachemdom  was  very  extensive.  It  will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  some 
of  the  conveyances  of  fVcUtupaquin  for  several  reasons,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  tliat  the  part  he  acted  in  the  great  drama  of  1675  and  1676  may  not  be 
tmderrated.  His  conveyances  to  the  Reverend  Jb^n  Sassamon  snd  his  family 
are  already  related. 

On  9  August,  1667,  "  Thtsvequin,  otherwise  called  the  Black-9cuihtm^  for 
£4,  sells  to  Henru  Wood  of  Plimoiuh  his  right  and  title  to  the  land  on  the 
cast  side  of  **  Nanmssakett "  River,§  bounded  "  on  one  end "  by  the  pond 
called  Black'SachenCs  Pond,  or,  in  Indian,  WanpawcuU ;  on  theother  end,  by 
a  little  pond  called  Jbntmscutt,  How  mucn  was  included  in  the  given 
bounds,  IS  not  mentioned,  nor  could  we  now  by  the  description  |>ossibly 
tell  how  far  said  tract  extended  back  from  the  river.  With  TWpootitTi, 
bis  wife,  Amey,  signed  this  deed,  and  it  was  witnessed  only  by  two  Eiiglish- 
men. 

On  17  July,  1669,  Tuspaqxiin  and  his  son  William  sell  for  £10  a  tract  or 
parcel  of  land  near  **  Assowampsett,"  half  a  mile  wide,  and  "  in  length  from 
said  ponds  to  Dartmouth  path."  Besides  two  English,  Samuel  Henry,  Danid 
and  Old  Harry  were  witnesses.  Experience  MilchtU,  Henry  Sampson,  of  Dux- 
borough,  TViomas  IMtle,  of  Marshfield,  and  Thomas  Paine,  of  Eastham,  were 
the  purchasers. 

•  Narrative,  73— 75. 

t  Captain  Mare's  account  of  "  The  Warr  in  N.  E.  visibly  ended/'  ^.  in  our  Iitdiav 
Chro!ciclk.  X  Pottos  Narragaoiet,  98. 

^  He,  however,  reserved  the  right  **  to  gett  ceder  barke  m  the  swampc'' 
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June  10, 1670,  7\t8paqu{n  and  his  son  fVtUiam  sold  for  £6,  to  Edward  Grwh 
**  in  the  behalf  of  the  court  of  Plimouth,"  **  all  tliat  our  meddow  that  lyeUi 
in  or  neare  tlie  town  of  Middleberry,''  on  the  west  side  of  a  tract  belonging 
to  John  Mden  and  Corutant  Southworthf  ^  and  is  between  Assowamsett  PonS 
and  Taunton  path,  being  in  three  parsells  vpon  three  brookes ;  '*  also  another 
parcel  on  the  other  side  of  Taunton  patli.  Witnessed  by  *^  Jhnie^  the  wife 
of  Tumaquxn^  and  two  English. 

30  June,  1672,  TV^poman,  "sachem  of  Namassakett,  and  MarUowapud 
alias  fVUliam  his  Bon,'^8ell  to  Edward  Gray  ai\d  Josias  Winslow^  lands  on 
the  easterly  side  of  Assowamsett,  to  begin  where  Namasket  River  falleth 
out  of  the  pond,  and  so  south  by  the  pond ;  thence  by  perishable  bounds 
to  TuspaquirCs  Pond,  and  so  home  to  the  lands  formerly  sold  to  Henry 
Wood. 

3  July,  1673,  Tuapaquin  and  his  son  William  sell  to  Benjamin  Church  of 
Duxborough,  house  car|>enter,  and  John  Tompson  of  Barnstable,  lauds  about 
Middleborough,  for  which  they  paid  him  £15.  It  is  described  as  "  lying  att 
and  neare  the  township  of  Middleberry,"  bounded  westerly  by  a  river  called 
Monhiggen^  which  runs  into  a  pond  called  Ouisquasett,  and  so  by  a  cedar 
swamp  to  TSispaquin'a  Pond ;  thence  by  Henry  Wood's  land  to  a  place 
called  Pochaboquett,  Naliudset  River  is  named  as  a  nortliem  boundary ;  and 
the  two  "  places  "  called  Tvscomanest  and  Massapanoh  are  also  named,  like- 
wise a  pond  called  Sniptiiett,  and  a  "  river's  mouth  called  Tvppatueti  which 
runneth  into  a  pond  called  QuittuuHuhdt,^  Two  English,  Sam  Harrys  and 
Joseph  of  Namasket,  were  witnesses. 

1  November  1673,  William  Watuspaquin^  Assaweta^  Tobias  and  Bewat^  for 
£10  sell  to  three  English  of  Barnstable  a  tract  of  land  bounded  by  Que- 
taquash  Pond  northerly,  by  Quetaquash  River  easterly,  Snepetuitt  Pond,  &c 

14  May,  1675,  the  two  7\ispaquinSf  father  and  son,  "  make  over  to  John 
7\>mpson,  Constant  Sotdhworth^  and  others,  of  Middleborough,  "all  that  tract 
of  land  which  we  now  have  in  possession,  called  commonly  Assowammi 
neck  or  necks,  and  places  adjacent/'  as  a  security  against  the  claims  of  othersi 
&c.  of  other  lands  deeded  at  the  same  time  ;  i^  therefore,  they  are  not  dis- 
turbed in  thfi  poRsesflion  of  the  former  lands  deeded,  then  they  "are*  not  to 
be  outed  of  Assawamsett  neck."  PottawOj  alias  Daniel,  Poyman,  PaguU^*  alias 
Josgth,  were  witnesses. 

For  the  land  deeded  they  received  £33,  "  sterling."  It  consisted  of  uplands 
and  meadows  about  the  pond  called  A/tnipoket,  ^uiticu8,\  ^c,  and,  judging 
from  the  price  paid,  was,  no  doubt,  a  very  large  tract 

Thus  are  a  few  of  the  acts  of  Waiuspa^uin  sketched  previous  to  the  war. 
We  are  now  to  trace  his  operations  in  quite  another  sphere.  In  our  oninioo, 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  right  in  styling  him  "  the  next  noted  captain  to  Philip,^  but 
erroneously  calls  (Md  Tusnaqutn  "  the  Black-sachem's  son."  lie  does  not 
appear  to  have  known  of  the  son  William,  Indeed,  we  hear  nothing  of  him 
in  the  war,  but  it  is  probable  he  shared  the  fate  of  his  &ther. 

In  the  spring  of  1676,  Tuspaquin  was  marching  from  place  to  place  with 
about  300  men,  and  was  doubtless  in  high  expectation  of  humbling  the 
pride  of  his  eisemies,  and,  but  for  Philip's  western  disasters,  occasioned  by 
the  disaffection  of  his  Pocomptucks  and  others,  his  expectations  might  have 
been  realized.  It  was  doubtless  under  his  dirrction  tliat  19  buildings  in 
Scituate  were  burnt  on  20  April ;  and  on  the  8  May,  had  not  a  shower  pre- 
vented, most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  in  Bridgewater  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate.  TSispaqmn  was  known  to  have  led  his  men  hi  this  attack^ 
The  inhabitants  exerted  themselves  to  repel  the  Indians,  but,  conscious  of 
their  strength,  they  maintained  their  ground  until  the  next  day,  when  they 
retreated.  Notwithstanding  the  rain,  they  succeeded  in  burning  17  buildings 
before  they  decamped. 

On  11  May,  1676,  there  were  eleven  houses  and  five  bams  burnt  in  Plim- 
otith,  and  a  few  weeks  afler,  seven  houses  more  and  two  barns.    These 

*  Two  names,  probably ;  but  in  the  MS.  there  is  no  comma  between,  as  is  oflen  the  case. 
t  7\^u<,  probably,  now. 

i  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  (Nar.  71.)  the  Indians  were  led  by  one  Tuaguogeiif  but  we  are  satis- 
fied Tu»paqvm\M  mwDL 
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were  probably  sucb  as  were  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  village,  and 
had  chiefly  been  deserted.  This  **  mischief^  was  attributed  to  Tiupaquim 
and  his  men. 

About  this  time,  Beryamin  Church  was  commissioned  by  the  government 
of  Plimouth  to  lead  parties  in  diflerent  directions  over  the  colony ;  and  from 
the  time  he  commenced  operations,  the  Indians  found  but  few  opportunities 
to  do  mischief  in  Plimouth  colony. 

TSispaquin  still  kept  his  ground  in  the  Assaw6mset  countiy,  and  for  a  long 
time  baffled  all  the  skill  Captain  Chunk  was  master  of  in  his  endeavors  to  take 
him  prisoner.  Chwrh  received  his  commission  24  July,  1676,  and  the  same 
night  set  out  on  an  expedition  against  7\tspaquin,  His  Indian  scouts  brought 
him  before  da^  upon  a  company  of  his  people  in  Middleborough,  every  one 
of  whom  fell  mto  his  hands.  How  many  there  were,  Church  does  not  say. 
He  took  them  directly  to  Plimouth,  ^and  disposed  of  them  all,'*  except  ''one 
Jtffery,  who,  proving  very  ingenious  and  faithful  to  him  in  informing  where 
other  parcels  of  the  Indians  harbored,  CapL  Church  promised  him,  that  if 
he  continued  to  be  faithful  to  him,  he  should  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country, 
but  should  be  his  waiting  man,  to  take  care  of  his  horse,  &C.,  and  accord- 
ingly he  served  him  faithnilly  as  long  as  he  lived."  * 

Thus  strengthened  by  TSMoquirCs  own  men.  Church  pursued  his  successes 
with  manifold  advantage.  There  was  a  small  tribe  residing  near  Munpouset 
Pond,  which  was  next  captured  without  loss  on  either  side,  and  there  was 
henceforth  scarcely  a  week  passed  wherein  he  did  not  capture  some  of  these 
people. 

Not  long  afler  this,  it  was  found  that  Tuapa^wn  had  encamped  about 
Assawomset,  and  Church  set  out  on  an  expedition  there ;  but  finding  Old 
Thapaquin  was  ready  for  him  at  the  neck  between  the  two  great  ponds,  f  he 
was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  on  towards  Acushnet  and  Dartmouth. 
As  he  was  crossing  Assawomset  neck,  a  scout  from  TuapaqidrCa  camp  fired 
apon  him,  but  did  him  no  injury. 

Meanwhile  the  great  ^nrutwon  having  been  surprised  by  the  indefatigable 
Churchy  Thupaquin  saw  no  chance  of  holding  out  long ;  he  therefore  appears 
afterwards  only  intent  upon  keeping  out  of  the  way  of  the  English.  This 
eould  not  be  long  reasonably  expected,  as  their  scouts  were  rangug  in  every 
direction. 

On  4  Sept  1676,  according  to  Churches  account,  7\upamdn?8  company 
were  encam()ed  near  Sippicaii,  doing  ^  great  damage  to  the  English  in  kill- 
ing their  cattle,  horses  and  swine."  The  next  day.  Church  and  his  rangers 
were  in  their  neigliborliood,  and,  after  observing  their  situation,  which  was 
**  sitting  round  their  fires  in  a  thick  plat*e  of  bruch,"|  in  seeming  safety,  the 
captain  **  ordered  every  man  to  creep  as  he  did ;  and  surrounded  thcni  by 
creeping  as  near  as  tliey  could,  till  they  should  l)e  discovered,  and  then  to 
mn  on  upon  them,  and  take  them  alive,  if  possible,  (for  their  prisoners  were 
their  pay.)  They  did  so,  taking  every  one  that  was  at  the  fires,  not  one 
escaping.  Upon  examination,  they  agreed  in  their  stor}',  that  they  belonged 
to  Tispaquin,  who  was  gone  with  John  Bump  and  one  more  to  Agawom  and 
Sipican  to  kill  horses,  and  were  not  expected  hack  in  two  or  three  davs."§ 
Church  proceeds :  **  This  same  Tispaquin  had  been  a  great  captain,  and  the 
Indians  reported  that  he  was  such  a  great  pouwau,  [priest  or  conjurer,]  that 
no  bullet  could  enter  him.  Capt  Church  said  he  would  not  have  nim  killed, 
for  there  was  a  war  broke  out  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country,  and  he 
would  have  him  saved  to  go  with  them  to  fight  the  eastern  Indians.  Agree- 
ably, he  left  two  old  squaws  of  the  prisoners,  and  bid  them  tarry  there  until 
their  Captain  Tispaquin  returned,  and  to  tell  him,  that  Church  had  been 
there,  and  had  taken  his  wife,  children  and  company,  and  carried  them 
down  to  Plymouth  ;  and  would  spare  all  their  lives,  and  his  too,  if  he  would 

•  Churchy  Narrative,  31 . 

t  Just  below  where  Sampsan^s  tavern  now  stands. 

X  1  suspect  Mr.  Hubbard  mistakes  the  situation  of  this  place,  in  saying  it  was  "  in  Laken- 
bam,  upon  Pocasset  neck.*'  Church  is  so  unrewarding  of  ail  geography,  that  it  is  quite  cm- 
certain  where  it  was.    If  it  were  near  Sippican,  it  was  a  longway  from  any  part  of  Pocasaet. 

(  By  this  it  teems  the  place  might  have  been  as  (ar  off  as  rocasset. 
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come  down  to  them  and  bring  the  other  two  that  were  with  him,  and  they 
should  be  his  soldiers,  &c  CapL  Chiuxk  then  returned  to  Plymouth,  leav- 
ing the  old  squaws  well  provided  for,  and  bisket  for  Tispaqyin  when  he' 
returned." 

This  Church  called  lajong  a  trap  for  Tuspaquirif  and  it  turned  out  as  he 
expected^  We  shall  now  see  with  what  faith  tlie  English  acted  on  this 
occasion.  Church  had  assured  him  that,  if  he  gave  himself  up,  he  should 
not  be  killed,  but  he  was  not  at  Plimouth  when  Tuspaquin  came  in,  having 
gone  to  Boston  on  business  for  a  few  days ;  "'  but  when  he  returned  he 
found,  to  his  grief^  the  heads  of  .^nnatMn,  Tispaquinf  &c.  cut  ofi^  which 
were  the  last  of  Philip's  friends  " ! 

It  is  true  that  those  who  were  known  to  have  been  personally  engaged  in 
killing  the  English  were,  in  the  time  of  the  greatest  danger,  cut  on  from 
pardon  by  a  law ;  that  time  had  now  passed  away,  and,  like  many  other 
laws  of  exigency,  it  should  then  have  been  considered  a  dead  letter ;  leaving 
out  of  tlie  case  fiie  faith  and  promise  of  their  best  servant.  Church,  View 
it,  therefore,  in  any  li^ht,  and  nothing  can  be  found  to  justify  this  flagrant 
inroad  upon  that  promise.  To  give  to  the  conduct  of  the  Plimouth  govern- 
ment a  pretext  tor  this  murder,  (a  milder  expression  I  cannot  use,)  Mr. 
Hubbard  says,  Thtspaamn  having  pretended  that  a  bullet  could  not  penetrate 
him,  trial  of  his  invulnerableness  was  resolved  upon.  So  he  was  placed  as 
a  mark  to  shoot  at,  and  ^  he  fell  down  at  the  first  shot" ! 

This  was  doubtless  the  end  of  numerous  others,  as  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  Dr.  Mcdher^a  Prevalency  of  Prater.  He  aska^ 
**  Where  are  the  six  Narrasanset  sachems,  with  all  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors ?  Where  are  the  Nipmuck  sachems,  with  their  captains  and  coun- 
sellors? Where  is  Philip  and  Squaw-aachem  of  Pocasset,  with  all  their 
captains  and  counsellors  r  God  do  so  to  all  tlie  implacable  enemies  of 
Christ,  and  of  his  people  in  N.  England  " ! !  The  neia  of  PkHip'g  captaina, 
in  oiu*  arrangement,  is 

TATOSOJ^^  also  a  great  captain  in  the  war  of  1675.  It  seems  rather  un- 
certain whether  he  were  a  Narraganset  or  Wampanoag.  He  (or  one 
bearing  the  same  name)  signed  the  treaty  made  with  the  Narragansets  in 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  quite  certain  that  his  residence  aflerwarda 
was  in  Sandwich,  since  Rochester ;  •  and  when  he  signed  the  treaty  juat 
named,  it  is  probable  he  was  only  among  the  Narragansets  upon  a  mission 
or  visit.  He  was  a  son  of  tlie  "noted  Sam  Barrow,"  but  of  his  own 
family,  or  whether  he  had  any,  we  are  not  informed. 

We  first  meet  with  Talo8ony\  or,  as  his  name  is  commonly  printed,  ToiU^ 
Mm,  in  166G,  in  the  respectable  company  of  Mr.  Secretary  MoHon  of  Plim- 
outh, and  Acanootus,  JVannoo,  two  "  graue  and  sage  Indians,"  and  a  number 
more,  of  whose  characters  we  are  not  so  well  prepared  to  speak.  Among 
this  nssemblage  he  is  only  conspicuous,  however,  as  a  witness  to  a  deed  of 
the  lands  upon  fVeequanceU  neck.  Mr.  Morton's  name  follows  Taioson%  on 
this  instrument 

There  was  a  general  disarming  of  the  Indians  in  1671,  as  will  elsewhere 
be  mentioned.  Among  a  great  number  ordered  to  appear  at  Plimouth  the 
same  year,  to  bind  themselves  more  strongly  in  allegiance  to  the  English, 
we  find  the  name  of  Taioson,  or,  as  his  name  was  tlien  written,  Tautozen, 
Also  Tobify  alias  JSTauhnoconwnt,  X  and  fFiU,  alias  fVashawamnou 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1676,  several  Indians,  who  had  been  sent  in  by 
Bradford  and  Church,  were  **  convented  before  the  councell "  at  Plimouth ; 
being  "  such  of  them  as  were  accused  of  working  vusufferable  niisclieifie 
vpon  some  of  ours.**    Among  them  was  one  named  Watukpoo,  or,  as  he 


*  On  the  ri^t  of  the  main  road,  as  you  pass  from  Matapoiset  to  Rochester  villaj^e.  and 
about  two  miles  from  the  former,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  road,  is  a  kind  of  island  in  a 
miry  swamp.  Upon  this,  it  is  said,  was  TcUoson'a  camp.  This  island  is  conoected  by  ao 
isthmus  to  tne  majn  land. 

t  So  almost  always  in  tbe  M3S. 

X  Sometimes  called  Toby  Cole.  The  same,  we  conclude,  who  joined  Philip  afterwards, 
and  fell  into  the  bands  of  Caplaia  Chmrehp  as  aid  bis  motber,  and  many  more  at  we  aaiaa  tune. 
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W18  often  called,  Tukpoo.^  Against  him,  aeferal  charges  were  broufffat,  such 
as  his  goinff  off  to  the  enemy,  and  trying  to  deceire  tira  governor  about  the 
nnospect  of  war ;  telling  him  tliat  PkUip^8  men  had  deserted  him,  and  that 
ne  bad  only  a  few  old  men  and  boys  remaining.  At  this  time  were  present 
three  other  Indians,  whose  names  were  Ifoodcoefc,  (^uanapawkan  and  JTo^ii- 
WMk  The  two  first  were  accused  by  a  squaw  of  destroying  CUari^M  garrison 
■I  Eel  River  in  Plimoutb,  and  murdering  the  inhabitants.  This  had  been 
done  on  the  12  March  previous,  and  wi3i  such  secrecy  and  efiect,  that  the 
English  knew  not  whom  to  accuse  of  it  Many  supposed  that  Watuanaqmm 
conducted  the  affiur,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  charges  it  upon  him  without  nesita- 
tion,  but  it  is  now  quite  certain  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  witli  it,  as  in  the 
sequel  we  shall  show. 

The  two  just  mentioned,  findinff  themselves  detected,  accused  their  fellow 
prisoner,  jAn-num.  It  appears  that  Mun  not  only  owned  himself  guilty  of 
this  charge,  but  acknowleoged,  also,  that  he  was  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
**  Jacob  JmUkd  and  his  wife,  and  Mn  Pope,  f  and  soe  centance  of  death  was 
pronotmced  against  them,  which  accordingly  emediately  was  executed." 

Before  these  were  executed,  they  implicated  a  fourth,  whose  name  was 
Keweenam.  Although  TatoMon  commanded  the  company  that  put  to  death 
the  people  at  Clark^a  garrison,  yet  Kewetnam  set  the  expedition  on  foot  He 
livea  at  Sandwich,  and  was  probably  one  of  TbtoaotiV  men.  However,  on 
Saturday,  the  II  March,  he  was  at  *Mr.  WUUam  Clarf^Sy  and  observed  bow 
every  part  of  the  garrison  was  conditioned.  He  then  went  to  his  chief^ 
IVrfoKm,  and  told  him  that  it  could  be  easily  taken,  as  it  was  but  slightly 
lortified ;  and  that  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  would  be  the  proper  time  to 
execute  their  plan,  as  the  residents  would  mostly  be  gone  to  meeting;  *<and 
in  case  they  left  a  man  at  home,  or  so,  they  might  soon  dispatch  him." 

This  intelligence  was  pleasing  to  Iwmm,  and  he  found  himself  at  the 
bead  of  ten  warriors  tlie  same  day.  Their  names  were  as  follows :  fVoth- 
makenah^  Musauashj  fVctpanpoweU,  7hm,  *^the  son  of  T\tto90fC8  brother," 
UUaooweulf  ana  Thm  Picmi ;  which,  with  the  three  before  named,  made  up 
the  whole  company.  Commencing  their  march  before  niffht,  they  arrived 
in  the  borders  of  Plimouth,  where  thev  lay  concealed  until  the  people  had 
gone  to  public  worship.  About  10  o'clock  in  the  mominf^,  they  came  upon 
the  garnson,  which  fell  easily  into  their  hands.  After  killing  all  they  met 
with,  they  took  what  plunder  they  coidd  carry,  and  bumed  the  buildings ; 
then  again  dispersed  into  the  woods. 

There  were  some  of  two  other  families  in  this  garrison,  mostly  women 
and  children.  Threfe  only  were  of  Mr.  Clark^a  family,  but  there  were  eight 
others  belonging  to  the  other  two.  Mrs.  Elizabdh  Clark,  t  one  of  the  heads 
of  the  family,  was  among  the  slain.  § 

*  This  Indian,  whom  we  shall  have  occanion  several  times  to  mention,  was  not  one  of  those 
lem  in  by  Bradford,  as  appears  from  Mtither,  (Frief  Hist.  40  )  but  they  "  informed  that  a 
bloody  Indian  called  T\irkpoo,  (who  the  last  suMimer  murdered  a  man  of  Boston,  at  Namai- 
ket,)  with  at)out  20  Indians  more,  wa<<  at  a  place  within  16  miles  of  Plimouth."  Eif.ht 
Eolith  and  fourteen  Indians  succeeded  iu  taking  them  all,  and  Tuckpoo  was  immediatcJy 
executed. 

t  The  murder  of  these  people  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hubbard  in  hit 
"  Table.''  The  passage  follows  :  "  In  Jane,  1G7G,  [1675  ?]  a  man  and  a  woman  were  slain  by 
fhe  Indians  ',  another  woman  was  woiindecl  and  taken  ;  but  because  she  had  kept  an  Indian 
child  before,  so  much  kindness  was  showed  her,  as  that  she  was  sent  back,  aAer  they  had 
dressed  her  wound  *,  the  Indians  guarded  her  till  she  came  within  sight  of  the  English.''  Mr. 
MUchtl  informs  us  that  the  name  of  tlie  wounded  woman  was  Dorothy  Haywood.  See  1  CoU. 
Mass.  Hist.  8or.  vii.  159. 

X  "  Who  was  the  daughter  of  a  go<lly  father  and  mother,  that  came  to  N.  England  on  the 
aecoont  of  religion.''  '*Thcy  also  Killed  her  sucking  child,  and  knocked  another  child  (who 
was  about  eight  years  old)  la  the  head,  supposing  they  had  killed  him,  but  afterwards  he 
came  to  himself.''^    /.  Mather,  Bri«'f  Hist.  24. 

\  We  relate  all  thaf  is  to  be  found  in  the  MS.  records,  but  the  author  of  the  Prtsmi  State, 
fcc.  furnishes  the  following  valuable  farts :  "  About  this  time,  [his  last  date  mentioned  being 
14  March,]  one  Mr.  Clarire's  wife,  children,  and  all  his  family,  at  his  farm-house,  two  miles 
from  Plimouth,  were  surprised  and  killed,  except  one  boy,  who  was  knocki  down,  and  left  for 
dead,  but  afterwards  taken  up  and  revived.  The  house  they  plundered  of  provision  and 
goods  to  a  great  value ',  eight  complete  arms,  30/.  [lb.]  of  powder,  with  an  answerable  quaa 
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Ketoeenam  was  beheaded,  but  how  the  other  three  were  disposed  of)  we 
are  not  informed ;  it  is  very  probable  that  the  whole  number  suffered  in  due 
time.  At  the  trial  of  Keiieenam  and  the  other  three,  some  of  them  pleaded 
that  the  governor's  proclamation  was  now  their  protection ;  from  which  it 
would  seem  that  they  had  surrendered  themselves.  But  there  was  none  to 
plead  their  case,  except  their  accusers,  and  thev  explained  things  in  their 
own  way.  The  court  said,  '^Forasmuch  as  the  council  had  before  this 
engaged  to  several  Indians  desirous  to  come  in  and  tender  themselves  to 
mercy,  that  they  should  find  favor  in  so  doing:  it  was  fully  made  known  to 
such  Indians  as  were  then  present,  that  the  said  engagement  teas  to  be  under- 
stood  unih  exception  against  such  as  by  murder  as  above  said  had  so  acted, 
and  not  against  such  as  killed  his  enemie  in  the  field  in  a  souldierlike  way." 

This  kind  of  argument  would  answer  among  duelists,  but  when  did  the 
Indians  agree  to  fight  the  English  according  to  their  rules  of  war  ?  The 
fonner  might  with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  English  should  conform 
to  their  manner,  and  not  depend  on  their  numbers,  forts,  and  superior 
weapons. 

Although  the  murder  at  Clcark^a  garrison  was  one  of  those  horrible  octs 
in  Indian  warfare,  which  would  justify  the  most  rigid  retaliation,  still,  as  the 
English  began  the  war,  they  had  lio  right  to  expect  but  that  it  would  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  ways  at  their  command.  On  this  ground 
the  philanthropist  will  ever  condemn  the  severity  of  the  English. 

When  Captain  Church  came  upon  P^*^  &nd  a  great  numl^r  of  his  people, 
the  3d  of  August,  1676,  **  Tispaquinf  Totoson^  &c."  prevented  the  entire 
destruction  of  some  of  them,  oy  combating  the  English  while  their  chief 
and  others  extricated  themselves  from  a  small  swamp  into  which  they  had 
fled.  **In  this  swamp  skirmish  Capt.  Church  with  his  two  men  which 
always  ran  by  his  side  as  his  guard,  met  with  three  of  the  enemv,  two  of 
which  surrendered  themselves,  and  the  captain's  guard  seized  tliem ;  but 
the  other,  being  a  great  stout  surlv  fellow,  with  his  two  locks  ty'd  up  with 
red,  and  a  great  rattlesnake's  skm  hanging  to  the  back  part  of  his  head, 
(whom  Capt  Church  concluded  to  be  Totoaon,)  ran  from  them  into  the 
swamp.  Capt.  Church  in  person  pursued  him  close,  till,  coming  pretty  near 
up  with  him,  presented  his  gun  between  his  shoulders,  but  it  missinff  fire, 
the  Indian  perceiving  it,  turned  and  presented  at  Capt  Church,  and  missing 
fire  also,  (their  guns  taking  wet  with  the  fog  and  dew  of  the  morning,)  but 
the  Indian  turning  short  lor  another  run,  his  foot  trip'd  in  a  small  grape- 
vine, and  he  fell  flat  on  his  face.  Capt  Church  was  by  this  time  up  with 
him  and  struck  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  an  inch  and  an  half  into  the  back 
part  of  his  head,  which  dispatched  him  without  another  blow.  But  Capt 
Church  lookiuff  behind  him  saw  Totoson,  tlie  Indian  whom  he  tho't  he  had 
killed,  come  flying  at  him  like  a  dragon ;  but  this  happened  to  be  fair  in 
sight  of  the  guard  that  were  set  to  keep  the  prisoners,  who  spying  T<Uomm 
and  others  that  were  following  him,  in  the  very  seasonable  juncture  made 
a  shot  upon  them,  and  rescued  tl»eir  captain,  though  he  was  in  no  small 
danger  from  his  friends'  bullets,  for  aome  came  so  near  him  that  he  thought 
he  felt  the  wind  of  them."  *  The  celebrated  Church,  in  the  skirmishes  he 
had  in  these  two  days,  August  1  and  2,  took  and  killed  173  Indians. 

Little  more  than  a  month  aflcr  the  fall  of  Philip,  Church  surprised  Tabh- 
ions  whole  company,  about  50  persons.  He  was  the  last  that  was  left  of  the 
family  of  Barrow ;  and,  says  Church,  "  the  wretch  reflecting  upon  the  miser- 
able condition  he  had  brought  himself  into,  his  heart  became  a  stone  within 
him,  and  he  died.  The  old  squaw  [that  Church  had  employed  to  ()ersuaide 
him  to  submit]  flung  a  few  leaves  and  brush  over  him — came  into  Sandwich, 
and  gave  this  accoimt  of  his  death ;  and  offered  to  show  them  where  she  left 
his  body,  but  never  had  an  opportunity,  for  she  immediately  fell  sick  and 
died  also." 
The  fate  of  the  father  of  Tatoaon  does  not  so  much  excite  sympathy,  as 


tity  of  lead  for  bullets,  and  1501.  in  ready  money  -,  the  said  Mr.  Clark  himself  narrow^ 
escaping  their  cruelty,  by  be'mf  at  that  instant  at  a  meetins:." 
MiisL  Fhii^t't  War,  4J.  * 
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does  that  of  the  son,  but  is  one  of  those  cases  more  calculated  to  arouse  the 
fiercer  passions.  The  old  chief  fell  into  the  hands  of  Captain  Churekj  in  one 
of  his  successful  expeditions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cajie  Cod.  Church  says,  in 
his  history,  that  he  was  ^  as  noted  a  rogue  as  any  among  the  enemy."  Cap- 
tain Chwrh  told  him  that  the  government  would  not  permit  him  to  grani 
him  quarter,  **  because  of  his  inhuman  murders  and  barbarities,"  and  there 
fiwe  ordered  him  to  prepare  for  execution.  ^Barrow  replied,  that  the  sen 
fence  of  death  against  him  was  just,  and  that  indeed  he  was  ashamed  to  live 
any  longer,  and  desired  no  more  favor,  tiian  to  smoke  a  whifi*  of  tobacco 
before  his  execution.  When  he  had  taken  a  few  whiffs,  he  said,  *■  I  am 
ready ; '  upon  which  one  of  Captain  ChurdCa  Indians  sunk  his  hatchet  into 
his  brains." 

TIASHq*  or  TYASKS\ ** %vas tlie  next  man  to PAi/io," says  Chwrdt ;  there 
were  others  also  said  to  be  "next  to  him,"  and  it  may  oe  all  reconciled  by 
vupposinff  these  chiefs  as  having  the  chief  command  over  particular  tribes. 
Mr.  HvbBardt  says  only  this  of  the  fiunous  THashq:  "  In  June  last,  [1676,1  one 
Tiashq,  a  great  captain  of  Philip%  his  wife  and  child,  or  children,  being 
taken,  though  he  escaped  himself  at  first,  yet  came  since  and  surrendered 
himself?'  Ur.  /.  Maiher,  wriiing  under  date  of  22  July,  1676,  savs  it  was  "  this 
week"  that  Captain  Church  and  his  Indian  soldiers  fell  upon  ticuhq  and  his 
company.  It  appears  therefore  that  Mr.  Hubbard  is  in  error,  as  the  account 
given  by  Church  corroborates  that  of  Maiher,  who  speaks  thus  of  his  opera- 
tbns :  *^  It  having  been  his  manner  when  he  taketh  any  Indians  by  a  promise 
of  favor  to  them,  in  case  they  acquit  themselves  well,  to  set  them  an  hunting 
afler  more  of  these  wolves,  whereby  the  worst  of  them  sometimes  do  sin- 


performed  this  exploit,  were  forced  upon  it  b^  Church.  They  had  been 
leeking  Indians  about  Aponaganset  River,  and  discovered  tliat  a  large  com- 
pany of  them  had  just  been  gathering  the  apples  at  a  deserted  settlement  on 
the  east  side  of  it  The  English  and  Indians  immediately  pursued  in  their 
track.||  "  Traveling  three  miles  or  more,  they  came  into  tne  country  road, 
where  the  track  parted:  one  parcel  steered  towards  the  west  end  of  tho 
great  cedar  swamp,  and  the  other  to  the  east  end.  The  captain  halted  and 
told  his  Indian  pouldiers  that  they  had  heard  as  well  as  he  what  some  men 
had  said  at  Plymouth  about  them,1[  &c.,  tliat  now  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
each  party  to  prove  themselves.  The  track  being  divided,  they  should  fol- 
low one,  and  the  English  the  odier,  being  equal  in  number.  The  Indians 
declined  the  motion,  and  were  not  wiilinff  to  move  any  where  without  him : 
nid  ihty  should  not  think  thtmsdvts  safe  wdkoui  him.  But  the  captain  insisting 
upon  it,  they  submitted.  He  gave  the  Indians  their  choice  to  follow  which 
track  they  pleased.  They  replied,  They  were  light  and  able  to  travel,  therefore 
}fhe  fltased  they  tvould  take  the  west  tracli  And  ap|H)inting  the  ruins  of  John 
Cooks  house  at  Cushnet  **  for  the  place  to  meet  at,  each  company  set  out 
briskly  to  try  their  fortunes."  ft  When  the  parties  met,  "  they  very  remark- 
ably found  that  the  number  that  each  company  had  taken  and  slain  was 
equal  The  Indians  had  killed  three  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  63  prisoners, 
as  the  English  had  done  l>efore  them."||  6oth  parties  were  much 
rejoiced  at  their  successes,  but  the  Indians,  told  Captain  Church  "  that  they  had 
missed  a  brave  opportunity  by  parting.  They  came  upon  a  great  town  of 
the  enemy,  viz:  Captain  T^cwA*' company.     (Tyasks  \yiis  the  next  man  to 


•  Hubbardf  Mather.  f  Church.  J  Narrative,  106. 

4  Brief  Hist.  42.  ||  Church,  33. 

fr  The  detciitaiion  in  which  ihe  Indians  were  held  by  "  some  men,"  in  many  other  places  ai 
well  as  in  Plimouth,  will  often  appear  in  this  work.  Such  |K*ople  could  know  nothing-  of 
iiuman  nature,  and  many  would  not  have  believed  the  In<lians  capable  of  ^ood  actions,  though 
fme  from  thf  dead  had  assured  them  they  were. 

■•  Abbreviated  from  Acu^hnet.  8ec  Douglass,  Summary,  i.  403,  wiio  writes  it  Accushnot. 
Tbu«  many  Indian  names  are  chan^red.  Instead  of  Apona^n^tet,  we  heitr  Ponaganset,  aod 
for  Asonet,  Sonet,  6lc.    Cushnet  is  the  river  on  which  New  licdfbrd  and  Fairhaven  stand. 

ft  Church,  34.  XX  Ibid.  36. 
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PhUip.)  They  fired  upon  the  enemy  before  they  were  discovered,  and  rui 
upon  tnem  with  a  shout.  The  men  ran  and  left  their  wives  and  children, 
and  many  of  them  ^eir  guns.  They  took  TSfosh^  wife  and  son,  and  thought 
that  if  their  captain  and  the  English  company  had  been  with  them  they 
might  have  taken  some  hundreds  of  them,  and  now  they  determined  not  to 
part  any  more."  *  This  transaction,  in  the  opinion  of  Captain  Chrtrchy  was  a 
"remarkable  providence,"  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  the  equality  of  their  suc- 
cesses prevented  either  party  from  boasting,  or  claiming  superiority  over  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  Church  adds, — ^"But  the  Indians  had  the  fortune  to 
take  more  arms  than  the  English."'  It  would  add  not  a  little,  perhaps,  ta 
the  gratification  of  the  reader,  could  he  know  the  name  of  the  Indian  captain 
in  this  far-famed  exploit,  or  even  that  of  one  of  his  men ;  but  at  present  they 
are  hid  alike  fit>m  us  and  fitxm  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Chirf  women  eansmeuous  in  Phmp*s  war — Magnus — Her  country  and  rdationH^ 
Her  capture  ana  death — Aw  ash  ones — Js  greatly  annoyed  in  the  events  of  1671— 
Her  men  disarmed — Philip's  endeavors  to  enrage  her  against  the  English — Church 
prevents  her — Is  finally  in  the  power  of  Philip — Reclaimed  by  Church — Samepar^ 
iiculars  of  her  family. 

Although,  before  we  had  finished  the  life  of  Weetamoo,  we  deemed  it 
proper  to  have  deferred  it  to  this  chapter,  but  as  we  had  been  led  rather  im- 
perceptibly into  many  particulars  concerning  her  in  tliat  place,f  we  could 
not  break  off  our  narrative  without  a  greater  impropriety  man  an  omission 
here  would  have  been,  and  shall  therefore  begin  liere  with  one  of  her  con- 
temporaries, the  bare  facts  in  whose  life  are  sufficient  to  maintain  a  hi^ 
interest,  we  believe,  in  the  mind  of  every  reader. 

MAGJ^US  was  squaw-sachem  of  some  part  of  the  extensive  country  of 
the  Narragansets,  and  was  known  by  several  names  at  different  and  the  same 
times ;  as  Old  Queen,  Sunk  Squawy\  Q;uaiapeny  and  Maianiuck,  She  married 
Mriksahj  or  Mexam,  a  son  of  Canonicus,  and  was  sister  to  JS/inigret.  She  had 
two  sons,  ScuUujf  and  Qutauaqv^nud  otherwise  QuequegunerU,  called  by  the 
English  Gideofij  and  a  daughter  named  Quinemiquet  These  two  died  young. 
Gideon  was  alive  as  late  as  1661 ;  ScuUupy  und  a  sister  also,  in  1664.  She 
was,  in  1675,  one  ^  of  the  six  present  sachems  of  the  whole  Narraganset 
country." 

In  the  beginning  of  PMlip^s  war,  the  English  army,  to  cause  the  Narragan- 
sets to  fi^ht  for  them,  whom  they  had  always  abused  and  treated  with  con- 
tempt, since  before  the  cutting  off  of  Miantunnomoh^s  head,  marched  into 
their  country,  but  could  not  meet  witli  a  single  sachem  of  the  nation.  They 
fell  in  with  a  few  of  their  ()eople,  who  could  not  well  secrete  themselves, 
and  who  concluded  a  long  treaty  of  mere  verbositj',  the  import  of  which  they 
could  know  but  little,  and  doubtless  cared  less ;  for  when  the  army  left  their 
country,  they  joined  again  in  the  war. 

We  hear  no  more  of  her  until  tlie  next  year,  when  herself  and  a  lar^ 
company  of  her  men  were  discovered  by  Major  Talcot,  on  the  2  July,  in 
Narraganset  The  English  scouts  discovered  them  fi-om  a  hill,  having 
pitched  their  tents  in  a  vallev  in  the  vicinity  of  a  swamp,  as  was  usually 
their  custom.  About  300  of  the  English,  mounted  upon  fieet  horses,  dividea 
into  two  souadrons,  and  fell  upon  them  before  they  were  aware  of  their  ap- 
proach, ana  made  a  great  slaughter  of  them.  The  Mohegans  and  Pequots  came 
upon  them  in  the  centre,  while  the  horsemen  beset  them  on  each  side,  and 

*  Church f  36.  f  Book  iii.  chap.  1. 

I  TVuMbuU,  i.  347.  ffx>in  Hubbard,  I  suppose,  i.  dl.  Female  chiefs  were  called  eaunks  by 
the  Indians,  which  signified  wife  of  the  sachem ;  but  writers,  beinff  ijjgrnorant  of  that  fae^ 
tbouffbt  it  a  proper  name  of  a  particular  person,  and  hence  the  appellations  of  9mike,  '^-'" 
Snalce,  d&c.  applied  to  Oagmu. 
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thus  prevented  many  from  escaping  into  the  swamp.  When  all  were  killed 
and  taken  within  the  encampment,  Captain  ^eichwy,  who  commanded  the 
horsemen,  dismounted,  and  with  his  men  rushed  mto  the  swamp,  where, 
without  resistance,  they  killed  a  hundred,  and  made  many  prisoners.  In  all, 
they  killed  and  took  171  *  in  this  swamp  light,  or  rather  massacre.  Not  an 
Englishman  was  hurt  in  the  aflfkir,  and  but  one  Mohegan  killed,  and  one 
wounded,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  was  done  by  .^agttii«'«  people,  as  they 
made  no  resistance,  but  rather  by  themselves,  in  their  fury  mistaking  one 
another.  Ninety  of  the  captives  were  put  to  death !  among  whom  was  Mag- 
nu8.\  The  swamp  where  this  affair  took  place  is  near  the  present  town  of 
Warwick,  in  Rhode  Island ;  and  thus  ends  our  short  history  of  Magntu, 

AfVASHOJ^KSy  squaw-sachem  of  Sogkoiiate,^  was  the  wife  of  an  Indian 
Called  ToLONT,  but  of  him  we  learn  very  little.  From  her  important  stand- 
ing among  the  Indians,  few  deserve  a  more  particular  attention ;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  go  as  minutely  into  her  history-  as  our  documents  will 
enable  us. 

The  first  notice  we  have  of  Awashonks  is  in  1671,  when  she  entered  into 
articles  of  agreement  with  the  court  of  Plimouth  as  follows : — *•  In  admitting 
that  the  court  are  in  some  measure  satisfied  with  your  voluntary  coming  in 
now  at  last,  and  submission  of  herself  unto  us ;  yet  this  wt  txptd  that  she 
give  some  meet  satisfaction  for  the  charge  and  trouble  she  has  put  us  u|k>ii 
by  her  too  long  standing  out  against  the  many  tenders  of  peace  we  have 
made  Us  her  and  her  people.  And  that  we  yet  see  an  intention  to  endeavor 
the  reduccment  of  such  as  have  been  the  incendiaries  of  the  trouble  and 
disturbance  of  her  people  and  ours.     And  as  many  of  her  people  as  shall 

S'  re  themselves  and  arms  tmto  us,  at  the  time  appointed,  shall  receive  no 
mage  or  hurt  from  us,  which  time  appointed  is  ten  days  from  the  date 
hereon  Thus  we  may  the  better  keep  off  such  from  her  lands  as  may 
hereafler  bring  upon  her  and  us  the  like  trouble,  and  to  regulate  such  as  will 
not  be  governed  by  her,  she  having  submitted  her  lands  to  the  authority  of 
die  government  And  that,  if  the  lands  and  estates  of  such  as  we  are  neces- 
sitated to  take  arms  against,  will  not  defray  the  charge  of  the  expedition, 
that  she  shall  bear  some  due  proportion  of  tlie  charge.  In  witness  whereolL 
and  in  testimony  of  the  sachem,  her  agreement  heretmto,  she  hath  subscribed 
her  ^and  in  presence  of  Samuel  Barker  and  John  Almey, 

I  Mark  X  of  the  sqwiw-sachem  Awasuwcks  ; 

the  mark  X  q/*ToTATOMET,  and  Somagaowet." 

Ifitnessed  at  (he  same  time  by  "  Tattacommett, 

Samponcut,  and 
Tamoueesam,  alias  Jeffeky, 

PUmouih,  24  Jidtf,  1G71." 

The  last-named  witness  appeared  again,  in  the  same  capacity,  4  September 
following,  when  "between  40  and  .50  Indians,  living  near  or  in  the  town  of 
Dartmouth,  made  a  like  submission.*'  Ashaioanomvih^  JSTomati,  Marhorkum^ 
James,  and  John,  were  other  witucsses. 

Atoashonks  was  at  Plimouth  when  the  former  articles  wore  executed,  from 
which  it  appears  there  was  considerable  alarm  in  Plimouth  colony.  There 
were  about  this  time  many  other  submissions  of  the  Indians  in  different 
places.  This  step  was  taken  to  draw  them  from  Philip,  or  nt  least  to  give  a 
check  to  their  joining  with  him,  as  he  was  now  on  the  i>oint  of  attacking  the 
English  settlements,  under  a  pretence  of  injury  done  him  in  his  planting 
lands. 

Not  only  the  chiefs  of  tribes  or  clans  subscribed  articles,  but  all  their  men, 
that  could  be  prevailed  with,  did  the  same.  The  August  following,  42  of 
Awashonks^s  men  signed  a  paper,  approving  what  she  had  done,  and  binding 

•  Trumbull.     200  savs  CobbH's  manv script ;  210.  Hubbard. 

t  HuhhanI,  Ind.  Wars,  1.  97,  98.  1.  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  39.  Trumbull's  HisL  Con- 
nectiput,  i.  .317. 

X  The  point  of  land  below  Pocasset,  and  now  chiefly  included  in  the  town  of  Compton, 
Rboi'e  Island,  and  commonly  called  Secojtet. 

6» 
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tfiemselves  in  like  manDer.    Out  of  42,  we  can  give  names  of  three  only — 
Toiaiometj  7\muokum  and  Sau$aman, 

It  appears  from  the  following  letter  from  Jhoashonks  to  Governor  Priruxj  thai 
diose  who  submitted  themselves,  delivered  up  their  arms  to  tlie  Englic^ : — . 

"August  11, 1671,  Honored  sir,  I  have  received  a  very  great  fevor  from 
your  honor,  in  yours  of  the  7th  instant,  and  as  you  are  pleased  to  siffnify, 
that  if  I  continue  faithful  to  the  agreement  made  with  yourselves  at  Plim- 
outh,  I  may  expect  all  just  favors  mm  your  honor.  I  am  fully  resolved, 
while  I  live,  with  all  fidelity  to  stand  to  my  engagement,  and  in  a  peaceable 
submission  to  your  commands,  according  to  the  best  of  my  poor  ability. 
It  is  true,  and  I  am  very  sensible  thereof,  that  there  are  some  Indians  who 
do  seek  an  advantage  ag^ainst  me,  for  my  submitting  to  his  majesty's  authority 
in  your  jurisdiction,  but  being  conscious  to  myself  of  my  integrity  and  real 
intentions  of  peace,  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  afford  me  all  due  encourage- 
ment and  protection.  I  had  resolved  to  send  in  all  my  guns,  being  six  in 
number,  according  to  the  intimation  of  my  letter ;  but  two  of  them  were  so 
large,  tlio  messengers  were  not  able  to  carry  them.  I  since  proffered  to 
leave  them  with  ^,  Barker,  but  he  not  having  any  order  to  receive  them, 
told  me  he  conceived  1  might  do  well  to  sena  tbem  to  Mr.  Mmy^  who  is  a 
person  concerned  in  the  jurisdiction,  which  I  resolved  to  do;  but  since 
then  an  Indian,  known  by  the  name  of  Broad-faced-ioiUy  stole  one  of  them 
out  of  the  wigwam  in  the  night,  and  is  run  awav  with  it  to  Moiml  Hope ; 
the  other  I  thmk  to  send  to  Mr.  Mmy.  A  list  of  tnose  that  are  obedient  to 
me,  and,  I  hope,  and  am  persuaded,  faithful  to  you,  is  here  enclosed.  Hoxi« 
ored  sir,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  further,  but  desiring  your  peace  and  pros- 
perity, in  which  I  look  at  my  own  to  be  included,  I  remain,  your  unfeigned 
servant,  X  AwAsimcM." 

This  letter  was  very  probably  written  by  Mr.  Barker,  named  in  it. 

October  20, 1671,  Governor  Prince  wrote  to  AuHuhonks,  that  he  had  received 
the  list  of  names  of  her  men  and  husband,  that  freely  submitted  themselves 
to  his  majesty's  authority ;  and  assured  her  that  the  English  would  befriend 
her  on  all  just  occasions ;  but  intimates  her  disappointment  and  his  own, 
that  she  had  succeeded  no  better  in  procuring  the  submission  of  her 
subiects.  **  Thougii,"  he  continued,  "  I  fault  not  you,  with  any  failing  to 
endeavor,  only  to  notice  your  eood  persuasions  of  them  outwent  uieir 
deserts,  for  aught  yet  appeareth.  I  could  have  wished  they  had  been  wiser 
for  themselves,  especially  your  two  sons,  that  may  probably  succeed  you  in 
your  government,  and  your  brother  also,  who  is  so  nearly  tied  unto  you  by 
nature.  Do  they  think  themselves  so  great  as  to  disregard  and  affront  his 
majesty's  interest  and  authority  here;  and  the  amity  of  me  English?  Cer- 
tainly, if  they  do,  I  think  they  did  much  disservice,  and  wish  they  would 
yet  show  themselves  wiser,  before  it  be  too  late."  He  closed  by  recom- 
mending her  to  send  some  of  hers  to  the  next  court,  to  desire  their  arms, 
that  her  people  might  have  the  use  of  them  in  the  approaching  season. 
Desires  her  to  let  him  hear  from  her  and  her  husband. 

On  the  20  June,  1672,  the  following  writing  appears  on  record :  Whereas 
AwaakuTukes,  sc^ua-sachem,  stand  indebted  vnto  Mr.  John  Mmey  the  sume  of 
£25  to  be  paid  m  porke  att  three  pence  a  pound,  or  peage  att  16  peney,  and 
20  pole  of  stone  wall  att  £4,  which  stone  wall,  or  £4,  is  to  be  understood  to 
be  prte  of  the  fine  and  twenty  pound,"  therefore  Awashxinks,  having  failed 
to  pay  apeeably  to  her  promise,  agrees  to  set  off  land  on  the  noith  side  of 
**the  Indian  field,"  next  Punkateesett,  on  the  east  Hue  till  it  meets  with  ''a 

rit  runing  brooke,"  thence  northerly  to  a  fresh  meadow,  thence  bounded  to 
river  by  a  salt  cove : — ^this  "  is  morgaged  vnto  the  court  of  Plymouth  "  for 
the  payment  of  said  debt,  which  debt  is  to  hepaid  10  of  February,  1672,  O.  S. 

**  The  mark  X  of  Awashunkes." 

To  illustrate  the  connections  and  genealogy  of  the  family  of  AxmuhonkM^ 
we  give  from  the  Records  of  Plimouth  the  following  exceedingly  valusbla 
feftts: — 
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July  14, 1673.  <<  Whereas  Mmantwmf  [a  son  of  ^waahmiks]  hath  bv  fuU 
and  clear  testimony  proved  to  this  court,  in  behalf  of  himself  and  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Tol&ney,  and  a  kinsman  of  theirs  called  Anumpaahj  [commonly 
written  J>/\unpo8hf]  son  to  Pokattawaggf  that  they  are  the  chief  proprietors 
and  sachems  of  Saconett,  or  places  commonly  so  called ;  and  ^et  it  being 
also  probable  that  TcAuduunna  *  Awashundus  and  those  of  that  kindred  who 
aie  of  the  same  stock,  the  more  remote  may  Imve  some  right  to  lands  there, 
as  they  are  relations  to  the  al>ovc  said  Mamantway^  &c.  and  have  been  long 
inhabitants  of  tliat  place.  This  court  adviseth  tliat  convenient  proportions 
of  land  be  settled  on  the  above  said  Taiacamana  Awashanks,  &c.  at  Saconett 
aforesaid ;  concerning  which,  the  above  Said  Mamaneway  and  his  brethren 
and  kinsman  who  have  proved  tlieir  right  to  those  lands  do  not  or  cannot 
acree,  this  court  do  appoint  that  some  meet  persons,  by  order  of  tliis  court, 
shall  repair  to  the  place,  and  make  settlement  of  the  said  lands  by  certain 
and  known  boundaries  to  intent  that  peace  may  be  continued  among  the 
said  Indians,  and  they  may  all  be  accommodated  ibr  their  subsisting  and 
payment  of  their  debts  in  an  orderly  way." 

The  same  year,  we  hear  again  of  Tokanumoj  or,  as  he  is  then  called, 
Ti>iomonnaj  who,  with  his  brother  Smuunatt^  having  endeavored  to  hinder 
the  £ng]ish  irom  possessing  some  lands  in  Dartmouth,  was,  from  some 
consideration,  not  named,  induced  to  relinquish  his  right  to  them.  And  the 
next  year,  1674,  Mcmtanawachif,  or,  as  his  name  was  before  written.  Mama' 
MwaVj  surrendered  his  right  also.  The  rights  of  these  Indians,  it  is  said, 
had  been  sold  by  others. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Atoa^umks  until  about  the  commencement  ofPhUif^g 
war.  The  year  before  this  war,  Mr.  Benjamin  Churchy  afterwards  the  famous 
and  well-known  Colonel  Church  f  settled  upon  the  peninsula  of  Sogkonate,  in 
the  midst  of  Ateathonks'e  people.  This  peninsula  is  on  the  north-east  side  of 
NairaijiaDset  Bay,  against  tlie  south-east  end  of  the  island  of  Rhode  Island. 
Here  he  lived  in  the  greatest  friendship  with  these  Indians,  until  the  spring  of 
the  year  1675,  when  suddenly  a  war  was  talked  o^  and  messengers  were  sent 
bf  PkUip  to  Awashonks,  to  engage  her  in  it.  She  so  far  listened  to  their  persua- 
•0118,  as  to  call  her  principal  people  together,  and  make  a  great  dance ;  and  be- 
cause she  respected  Mr.  Chwih,  she  sent  privately  for  him  alsa  Church  took  with 
him  a  man  that  well  understood  Indian,  and  went  directly  to  the  place  appoint- 
ed. Here  they  found  hundreds  of  Indians  gathered  together  irom  all  parts  of 
her  dominions.  AuHuihonks  herself,  in  a  foaming  sweat,  was  leading  the  dance  ; 
but  when  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Church  was  come,  she  stopped  short,  and 
sat  down  ;  ordered  her  chiefs  into  her  presence,  and  then  invited  Mr.  Church. 
All  being  seated,  she  inlormcd  him  tliat  J^ktaiamd^  that  is,  Philip,  had  sent 
nx  of  his  men  to  urge  her  to  join  with  him  m  prosecuting  a  war  against  the 
flnglish.  She  said  these  messengers  informed  her  that  the  Umpame*,  |  that 
is,  Plimouth  men,  were  gathering  a  great  army  to  invade  his  countiy,  and 
ivishcd  to  know  of  him  if  this  were  truly  the  case.  He  told  her  that  it  was 
entirely  without  foundation,  for  he  had  but  just  come  fi^m  Plimouth,  and  no 
preparations  of  any  kind  were  making,  nor  did  he  believe  any  thoughts  of 
war  were  entertained  by  any  of  the  head  men  there.  ^'Ite  asked  her 
whether  she  thought  he  would  have  brought  up  his  goods  to  settle  in  that 
place,"  if  he  in  the  least  apprehended  a  war ;  at  which  she  seemed  some- 
what convinced.  Jltoashrnks  then  ordered  the  six  Pokanokets  into  their 
presence.  Tliese  made  an  imposing  appearance,  having  their  faces  painted, 
and  their  hair  so  cut  as  to  represent  a  cock's  comb ;  it  being  all  shaved  from 
each  side  of  the  head,  left  only  a  tuft  upon  the  crown,  which  extended  fron 
the  forehead  to  the  occiput    They  had  powder-horns  and  shot-bags  at  their 

*  Or  Tokamona^  kiHed  by  the  Narragansets,  not  long  aAcr,  probably  in  1G74. 

t  Afler  an  artive  life,  spent  chiefly  in  his  country's  service,  he  died  suddenly  at  hit  resi- 
dcnee  in  Compton,  then  called  Little  Coropion.  17  Jan.  1718,  in  the  78  ymr  of  nta  age.  Ha 
had  become  corpulent ,  and  seemed  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  abould  not  live  loag.  The 
moniing  before  his  deaih,  he  rode  2  miles  to  visit  an  only  sister.  On  leaving  her,  he  bid  her 
"a  last  farewell.''  As  be  was  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled  and  threw  oim.  In  the  fall 
a  blood-vetsel  was  ruptured,  and  he  died  in  about  12  hours. 
Umpame  and  Apaum  were  Indian  names  of  Plimouth. 
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backs,  which  denoted  warlike  messengers  of  their  nation.  She  now  in- 
formed them  of  what  Captain  Church  had  said.  Upon  which  tliey  discovered 
dissatisfaction,  and  a  warm  talk  followed,  but  Jkoaahonks  soon  put  an  end  to 
it ;  aAer  which  she  told  Mr.  Church  that  Philip  had  told  his  messengers  to 
tell  her,  that,  unless  she  joined  with  him,  he  would  send  over  some  of  hiB 
warriors,  privately,  to  kill  the  cattle  and  burn  the  houses  of  the  Enelish, 
which  they  would  think  to  be  done  by  her  men,  and  consequently  would  fall 
upon  her.* 

Mr.  Church  asked  the  Mount  Hopes  what  they  were  going  to  do  with  the 
bullets  in  their  possession,  to  which  they  scoffingly  answered,  ^  to  shoot 
pigeons  with."  Church  then  told  Jhoashonks  that,  if  Philip  were  resolved  on 
war,  ^  her  best  way  would  be  to  knock  those  six  Mount  Hopes  on  the  head, 
and  shelter  herseli  under  the  protection  of  the  EDglish."  When  they  under- 
stood this,  they  were  very  silent,  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  so  worthy  a 
man  as  Church  should  be  the  first  to  recommend  murder,  and  a  lasting  re- 
membrance is  due  to  the  wisdom  of  Atoashoriksy  that  his  unadvised  counseL 
was  not  put  in  execution. 

These  six  Pokanokets  came  over  to  Sogkonate  with  two  of  AwashofMg 
men,  who  seemed  very  favorably  inclined  to  the  measures  of  Philip,  Thc^ 
expressed  themselves  with  great  indignation,  at  the  rash  advice  of  CkwxH 
Another  of  her  men,  called  LitUe'tyca^  one  of  her  council,  was  so  enraged, 
that  he  would  tlien  have  taken  Churches  life,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented. 
His  design  was  to  get  Mr.  Church  aside  from  the  rest,  under  a  pretence  of 
private  talk,  and  to  have  assassinated  him  when  he  was  off  his  guard.  But 
some  of  his  friends,  seeing  through  the  artifice,  prevented  it 

The  advice  of  Church  was  adopted,  or  that  part  which  directed  that 
Jhoashonka  should  immediately  put  lierself  under  the  protection  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  she  desired  him  to  go  immediately  to  Piimouth  and  make  the  ar- 
rang'  ment,  to  which  he  agreed.  Af\er  kindly  thanking  him  for  his  informap 
tion  and  advice,  she  sent  iwo  of  her  men  with  him  to  his  house,  to  guard 
him.  These  urged  him  to  secure  his  goods,  lest,  in  his  absence,  the  enemy 
should  come  and  destroy  them ;  but  he  would  not,  bfcause  such  a  step  might 
be  thought  a  kind  of  preparation  for  hostilities ;  but  told  them,  that  in  caae 
hostilities  were  begim,  they  might  convey  his  effects  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  tlien  proceeded  to  Piimouth,  where  he  arrived  7  June,  1675. 

In  his  way  to  Piimouth,  he  met,  at  Pocasset,  the  husband  of  Weelamoo. 
He  was  just  returned  from  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Hope,  and  con&med 
all  that  hafl  been  said  about  Philijo^a  intentions  to  begin  a  war.  But  before 
Mr.  Church  could  return  again  to  Awasho-nks,  the  war  commenced,  and  all  com- 
munication was  at  an  end,  This  he  very  much  regretted,  and  the  benevolent 
Aw  lahonks  was  carried  away  in  the  tide  of  Philip's  successes,  which,  as  she 
was  (tircumstanc  d,  was  her  only  alternative. 

Mr.  Church  was  wounded  at  the  great  swamp  fight,  19  December  follow- 
ing, and  remained  upon  Rhode  Island  until  al>out  the  middle  of  May  1676. 
He  now  resolved  to  engage  again  in  the  war,  and,  taking  passage  in  a  sloop 
botitid  to  Barnstable,  arrived  at  Piimouth  the  first  Tuesday  in  June.  The 
governor  and  other  officers  of  government  were  highly  pleased  to  see  him, 
and  desired  him  to  take  the  command  of  a  co:  .pany  of  men  to  be  imme- 
diately sent  out,  to  which  he  consented.  We  thus  notice  Churches  proceed- 
ing, because  it  led  to  important  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  Awth 
8honks,  Before  he  set  out  with  the  soldiers  raised  at  Piimouth,  it  was  agreed 
that  he  should  first  return  to  Rhode  Island,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  other 
forces  to  be  joined  with  them.  In  his  return  to  the  island,  as  he  jmssed  from 
Sogkonesset,  now  called  Wood^a  Hole,  to  the  island,  and  when  he  came  agaioft 
Sogkonate  Point,  some  of  the  enemy  were  seen  fishing  upon  the  rocka  He 
was  now  in  an  open  canoe,  which  he  had  hired  at  Sogkonesset  and  two 
Indians  to  (mddle  it.  He  ordered  them  to  go  so  near  the  rt  cks  that  he  might 
speak  with  those  upon  them  ;  being  persuaded  that  if  he  could  have  an  op- 
portunity, he  might  still  gain  over  tne  Sogkonates  to  the  side  of  the  Englisn, 

*  This  may  strengthen  the  belief  that  PhiHp  put  in  practice  a  similar  expedieni  to  gaia  tfas 
Mohawlu  to  bis  cause,  as  we  have  seen  in  bis  Ufa. 
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for  he  knew  they  nerer  had  any  real  attachment  to  PMtipj  and  were  now  in 
hiB  interest  only  irom  necessity.  They  accordingly  paddled  towards  them, 
who  made  si^ns  for  them  to  approach;   but  when   they  had   got  pretty 


r,  they  skulked  away  among  the  rocks,  and  could  not  be  seen.  The  canoe 
then  paddled  off  again,  lest  they  should  be  fired  upon ;  which  when  those 
among  the  rocks  observed,  they  showed  themselves  again,  and  called  to  them 
to  come  ashore ;  and  said  they  wished  to  speak  witli  them.  The  Indians  in 
the  canoe  answered  them,  but  those  on  shore  informed  them  that  the  waves 
dashed  so  upon  the  rocks  that  they  could  not  understand  a  word  tliey  said* 
Ckurdi  now  made  signs  for  two  of  them  to  go  along  upon  the  shore  to  a 
beach,  where  one  could  see  a  good  space  round,  whether  any  others  were 
near.  Immediately  two  ran  to  the  place,  one  without  any  arms,  but  the 
other  had  a  lance.  Knowing  Church  to  be  in  the  boat,  they  urged  him  to 
come  on  shore,  and  said  they  wanted  to  discourse  with  him.  1m  told  him 
that  had  the  lance,  that  if  he  would  carry  it  away  at  considerable  distance, 
and  leave  it,  he  would.  This  he  readily  did.  Mr.  Church  then  went  ashore, 
left  one  of  his  Indians  to  ^uard  the  canoe,  and  the  other  he  stationed  upon 
the  beach  to  give  notice  if  any  should  approach.  He  was  surprised  to  find 
that  George  was  one  of  them,  a  very  good  man,  and  the  last  Sogkonate  he 
had  spoken  with,  being  one  of  those  sent  to  guard  him  to  his  house,  and  to 
whom  he  had  given  charge  of  his  goods  when  he  undertook  his  mission  to 
Plimouth.  On  being  asked  what  he  wanted  that  he  called  him  ashore, 
answered,  ^  that  he  took  him  ibr  Churchy  as  soon  as  he  heard  his  voice  in  the 
eanoe,  and  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  alive."  He  also  told  him  that  ^wa^ 
A&nkB  was  in  a  swamp  about  three  miles  ofl^  and  that  she  had  left  PhUip  and- 
did  not  intend  to  return  to  him  any  more ;  and  wished  Mr.  Ckurch  to  stay 
while  he  should  go  and  call  her.  This  Church  did  not  think  prudent,  but 
aid  he  would  come  again  and  speak  with  ^uHuh^nkB^ond  some  other  Indians 
thn  he  should  name.  He  tlieretbre  told  George  to  notify  Ataukonks,  her  son 
Fder,  their  chief  ctmtain,  and  one  J^ompaahj  to  meet  him  two  days  after  at  a 
eertain  rock,  **at  tiie  lower  end  of  6aj)t  Richmond's  &rm,  wtiich  was  a 
fery  noted  pkce."  It  was  provided  that  if  that  day  should  prove  stormy,  the 
next  pleasant  day  should  be  improved.  Thev  parted  with  cordiality,  George 
to  carry  the  news  to  Aunuhonka^  and  Church  for  Newport 

On  being  made  acquainted  with  Churches  intention  to  visit  those  Indiana, 
the  ffovemment  of  Rhode  Island  marvelled  much  at  his  presumption,  and 
WDiud  not  give  him  any  permit  under  their  hands ;  assuring  him  tliat  the 
hidians  would  kill  him.  They  said  also  that  it  was  madness  on  his  part, 
after  such  signal  services  as  he  had  done,  to  throw  away  his  life  in  such  a 
manner.  Neither  could  any  entreaties  of  friends  alter  his  resolution,  and 
he  made  ready  for  his  departure.  It  was  his  intention  to  have  taken  with 
him  one  Daniel  fVUcox^*  a  man  wlio  well  understood  tlie  Indian  language,  but 
the  government  utterly  refused  him ;  so  that  his  whole  retinue,  in  this  im- 
portant embassy,  consisted  only  of  himself,  his  own  man,  and  tlio  two  Indians 
who  conducted  him  from  Sogkonessct.  As  an  important  item  in  his  outfit, 
must  be  mentioned  a  hoUle  ofrum^  and  a  roU  of  tobacco. 

The  day  appointed  having  arrived,  after  paddling  about  three  miles,  they 
came  to  the  appointed  rock,  where  the  Indians  were  ready  to  receive  them, 
aad  gave  him  their  hands  in  token  of  friendship.  They  went  back  from  the 
shore  about  fifty  yards,  for  a  convenient  place  for  consultation,  when  all  at 
once  rose  up  from  the  high  grass,  a  great  many  Indians,  so  that  they  were 
entirely  encompassed.  Iriey  were  all  armed  with  guns,  spears  and  hatchets ; 
fiiees  painted  and  hair  trimmed,  in  complete  warlike  array.  If  ever  a  man 
knew  fear,  we  should  apprehend  it  would  discover  itself  upon  an  occasion 
like  this.  But,  judging  from  his  conduct,  we  should  say  he  was  one  of  those 
''who  never  felt  fear." 

As  soon  as  he  could  be  heard,  Mr.  Church  told  Jlioashonks  that  George  had 
that  she  desired  to  see  him,  about  making  peace  with  the  English.    She 


•  IC/n,  "  Danid  IViUcockes  tooke  the  oath  off  fidelilie  this  court."    Plim.  Rec, 
In  KU2,  one  Wilcox  set  up  a  trading  house  in  the  Nurraganset  country.    See  Callender'i 
Cent,  Discourse,  38.    If  he  were  the  same,  it  will  well  account  for  his  being  an  interpreter. 
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said,  "Yes."  Then,  said  Mr.  Chttrch,  *'it  is  customary  when  people  meet  to 
treat  of  peace,  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and  not  to  appear  in  such  hostile  form 
as  your  people  da"  At  tliis  there  was  much  murmuring  among  them,  and 
Awaahonks  asked  him  what  arms  they  should  lay  aside.  Seeing  their  dis- 
pleasure, he  said,  only  their  guns,  for  form's  sake.  With  one  consent  they 
then  laid  away  their  guns,  and  came  and  sat  down.  He  then  drew  out  hu 
bottle  of  rum,  and  asked  Awashonks  whether  she  had  lived  so  long  up  at 
Wachusett  *  as  to  forget  to  drink  occapeches.  Then,  drinking  to  her,  he  ob- 
served she  watched  him  very  narrowly  to  see  whether  he  swallowed,  and, 
on  offering  it  to  her,  she  wished  him  to  drink  again.  He  then  told  her  there 
was  no  poison  in  it,  and,  pouring  some  into  the  palm  of  his  hand,  sipped  it 
up.  Alter  he  had  taken  a  second  hearty  dram,  Ataashonfa  ventured  to  do 
likewise ;  then  she  passed  it  among  her  attendants.  The  tobacco  was  next 
passed  round,  and  they  began  to  talk.  Awashonks  wanted  to  know  why  he 
had  not  come,  as  he  promised,  the  year  before,  observing  that,  if  he  had,  she 
and  her  people  had  not  joined  with  Philip,  He  told  her  he  was  prevented 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  mentioned  that  he  made  an  attempt, 
notwithstanding,  soon  after  he  lefl  her,  and  got  as  far  as  Punkatesse,  when 
a  multitude  of  enemies  set  upon  him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  A  great 
murmur  now  arose  among  the  warriors,  and  one,  a  fierce  and  gigantic  fel- 
low, raised  his  war  club,  with  intention  to  have  killed  Mr.  Churdi,  but  some 
laid  hold  on  him  and  prevented  him.  They  informed  him  that  this  fellow's 
brother  was  killed  in  the  fight  at  Punkateese,  and  that  he  said  it  was  Chunk 
that  killed  him,  and  he  would  now  have  his  blood.  Church  told  them  to  tell 
him  that  lus  brother  began  first,  and  that  if  he  had  done  as  he  had  directed 
him,  he  would  not  have  been  hurt  The  cliief  captain  now  ordered  silence^ 
telling  them  they  should  talk  no  more  about  old  matters,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  tumult,  and  an  agreement  was  soon  concluded.  Awashonks  affreed  to 
serve  the  English  "  in  what  way  she  was  able,"  provided  "  Plimouth  would 
firmly  engage  to  her  that  she  and  all  of  her  people,  and  their  wives  and 
children  should  have  their  hves  spared,  and  none  of  them  transported  out  of 
the  country."  This,  Church  told  her  he  did  not  doubt  in  the  least  but  Plimouth 
would  consent  to. 

Things  being  thus  matured,  the  chief  captain  stood  up,  and,  after  express* 
ing  the  ^eat  respect  he  had  for  Mr.  Churchy  said,  "  Sir,  if  you  will  please 
accept  ot  me  and  my  men,  and  will  head  us,  we  will  fight  for  you,  and  will 
help  you  to  Philip's  head  before  the  Indian  corn  be  ripe."  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  this  chief  pretended  to  possess  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  but  certainly 
He  was  a  truer  prophet  than  many  whp  have  made  the  pretension. 

Mr.  Church  would  have  taken  a  few  of  the  men  with  hini,  and  ^one  di- 
rectly through  the  woods  to  Plimouth ;  but  Awashonks  insisted  that  it  would 
be  very  hazardous.  He  therefore  agreed  to  return  to  the  island  and  proceed 
by  water,  and  so  would  take  in  some  of  their  company  at  Sogkonate  Point 
which  was  accordingly  brought  about  And  here  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  friendship,  now  renewed  by  the  industry  of  Mr.  Church,  was  never 
afterward  broken.  Many  of  these  Indians  always  accompanied  Church  in  his 
memorable  expeditions,  and  rendered  great  service  to  the  English.  When 
Philip's  war  was  over,  Church  went  to  reside  again  among  them,  and  the 
greatest  harmony  always  prevailed.  But  to  return  to  the  thread  of  our  nar- 
rative : — 

On  returning  to  the  island.  Mr.  Church  **  was  at  great  pains  and  charge  to 
ffet  a  vessel,  but  with  unaccountable  disappointments;  sometimes  by  the 
Sdseness,  and  sometimes  by  the  faint-heartedness  of  men  that  he  bargained 
with,  and  sometimes  bv  wind  and  weather,  &c."  he  was  hindered  a  long 
time.  At  length,  Mr.  Anthony  Low,  of  Swansey,  happening  to  put  into  the 
harbor,  and  although  bound  to  the  westward,  on  bein^  made  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Churches  case,  said  he  would  run  the  venture  of  nis  vessel  and  careo  to 
wait  upon  him.  But  when  they  arrived  at  Sogkonate  Point,  although  the 
Indians  were  there  according  to  agreement  waiting  upon  the  rocks,  they  met 

*  She  had  passed  the  oreceding  winter,  it  would  teem,  with  Philip's  people  on  the  fipoe 
iiert  of  MatiscluueUs 
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with  a  contrary  wind,  and  so  rough  a  sea,  that  none  but  Pder  ^toaghmkt 
could  get  on  board.  Tliis  he  did  at  great  peril,  having  only  an  old  broken 
canoe  to  get  off  in.  The  wind  and  rain  now  forced  tliem  up  into  Pocaaaet 
Sound,  and  they  were  obliged  to  bear  away,  and  return  round  the  north  end 
of  the  island,  to  Newport 

Church  now  dismissed  Mr.  Low,  as  he  viewed  their  efibrt  against  the  wiU 
of  Providence.  He  next  drew  up  an  account  of  what  had  passed,  and  de* 
spatched  Peter,  on  the  9  July,  by  way  of  Sogkonate,  to  Plimouth. 

Major  Bradford  *  having  now  arrived  with  an  army  at  Pocasset,  Mr.  ChunA 
repaired  to  him,  and  told  him  of  his  transactions  and  engagements  with 
Awathonks,  Bradford  directed  him  to  go  and  inform  her  of  his  arrival,  which 
he  did.  Awashonks  doubtless  now  discovered  much  uneasiness  and  anxiety, 
but  Mr.  Chwrch  told  her  ''  that  if  she  would  be  advised  and  observe  order,  she 
nor  her  people  need  not  fear  being  hurt."  He  directed  her  to  get  all  her 
people  together,  *^  lest,  if  they  should  be  found  straggling  about,  mischief 
might  light  on  them ; "  and  that  the  next  day  the  army  would  march  down 
into  the  neck  to  receive  her.  Ailer  begging  him  to  consider  the  short  time 
■he  had  to  collect  them  together,  she  promised  to  do  the  best  she  could,  and 
he  left  her. 

Accordingly,  two  days  after,  she  met  the  army  at  Punkateese.  Awashonki 
was  now  unnecessarily  perplexed  by  the  stem  carriage  of  Major  Bradford, 
For  she  expected  her  men  would  have  been  employed  in  the  army;  but 
instead  of  that  he  ^  presently  gave  forth  ordere  for  AuHuhonks,  and  all  her 
subjects,  both  men,  women  and  children,  to  repair  to  Saudvnch,  and  to  be 
there  upon  peril,  in  six  days."  Church  was  also  quite  disconcerted  by  this 
unexpected  order,  but  all  reasoning  or  remonstrance  was  of  no  avail  with 
the  commander  in  chief.  He  told  Mr.  Church  he  would  employ  liim  if  he 
chose,  but  as  for  the  Indians,  *^  he  would  not  be  concerned  vritli  them,"  and 
accordingly  sent  them  off  with  a  flag  of  truce,  under  the  direction  of  Jatk 
BaverUy  an  Indian  who  had  never  been  engaged  in  the  war.  Mr.  Church  told 
Aauhonks  not  to  be  concerned,  but  it  was  best  to  obey  orders,  and  he  would 
shortly  meet  her  at  Sandwich. 

According  to  promise,  Church  went  by  way  of  Plimouth  to  meet  the  Sog- 
konates.  The  governor  of  Plimouth  was  highly  pleased  at  the  account 
Church  gave  him  of  the  Indians,  and  so  much  was  he  now  satisfied  of  his 
superior  abilities  and  skill,  that  he  desired  him  to  be  commissioned  in  the 
country *9  service.  He  left  Plimouth  the  same  day  with  six  attendants, 
among  whom  were  Mr.  Jahez  Hoidand,  and  Mr.  JStatharML  Sovthworth,  They 
slept  at  Sandwich  the  first  night,  and  here  taking  a  few  more  men,  agreeably 
to  the  governor's  orders,  proceeded  to  Jigawam,  a  small  river  of  Rochester, 
where  they  expected  to  meet  the  Indians.  Some  of  his  company  now 
became  discouraged,  presumiuff,  perhaps,  the  Indians  were  treacherous,  and 
half  of  them  retiu-ned  home.  When  they  came  to  Sippican  River,  wliich 
empties  into  Buzzard's  Bay  in  Rochester,  Mr.  Howland  was  so  fatigued  that 
they  were  obliged  to  leave  him,  he  being  in  vears,  and  somewhat  corpulent. 
Church  left  two  more  with  him  as  a  reserve,  m  case  he  should  be  obliged  to 
retreat  They  soon  came  to  the  shore  of  Buzzard's  Bay,  and,  hearing  a 
great  noise  at  considerable  distance  from  tliem,  upon  the  bank,  were  pres- 

*  Out  of  a  curious  book  we  take  the  following  note,  as,  besides  jS^ivin^  us  an  interesting 
&ct  concerning  the  major,  it  contains  others  of  value.  It  was  wriiten  in  16117.  At  that 
time,  some  pretended  that  the  age  of  people  was  much  shorter  in  America  than  in  Kurope; 
which  e^ve  rise  to  what  we  are  about  to  extract. — Mary  Brown  was  the  first-born  of  New- 
bury, Mass.,  who  married  a  Godfry ;  and,  says  our  book,  she  ''  is  yet  alive,  and  is  become 
the  mother  and  grandmother  of  many  children."  "  The  mention  of  Mary  Brown  brings  to 
oar  mind  an  idle  whimsey,  as  if  persons  born  in  New  Cnelaud  would  be  short-lived  3  whereas, 
the  natives  live  long.  And  a  judgment  concerning  Englishmen  cannot  well  be  made  till  20 
oir  30  years  hence.  Capt.  Peregrine  Winter  bom  [on  board  the  Mayjlmoer^  Nov.  1620, 
is  yK  alive,  and  like  to  live.  [He  died  7  years  aAer,  in  1704.]  Major  William  Bradford 
if  more  than  73  years  old,  and  hath  worn  a  bullet  in  his  flesh  above  20  of  them,  [which  be 
doubtless  received  in  Philip's  war.  He  died  aged  79.]  Elizabeth  Alden,  (now  Paybody. 
whose  granddaughter  is  a  mother,)  Capt.  Jolm  Alden,  her  brother,  Alex''.  Standish,  ana 
John  f^uUand,  have  lived  more  than  70  yearn/'  S.  Sewall's  iVeio  Ueaoen  upon  the  Nem 
Earth,  69, 60. 
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ently  in  sight  of  a  ''vast  coihpany  of  Indians,  of  all  ages  and  sexes,  some  on 
horseback,  running  races,  some  at  foot-ball,  some  catching  eels  and  flat  fish 
in  the  water,  some  clamming,  ^c."     They  now  had  to    find  out   what 
Indians  tliese  were,  before  they  dared  make  themselves  known  to  them. 
Church  therefore  halloed,  and  two  Indians  that  were  at  a  distance  from  ^ 
rest,  rode  up  to  him,  to  find  out  what  the  noise  meant    They  were  very 
much  surprised  when  they  found  themselves  so  near  Englishmen,  and  turned 
their  horses  to  run,  but.  Church  making  himself  known  to  them,  they  gave 
him  the  desired  information.    Ho  sent  for  Jack  Havens,  who  immediately 
came.    And  when  he  had  confirmed  what  the  others  had  related,  there 
arrived  a  large  number  of  them  on  horseback,  well  armed.    These  treated 
the  English  very  re^>ectfully.    Church  then  sent  Jaek  to  Amaihonka,  to  inform 
her  that  he  would  sup  vntn  her  that  ni^ht,  and  lodge  in  her  tent.    In  tlie 
mean  time,  the  English  returned  with  theur  iHends  they  had  leA  at  Sippican. 
When  they  came  to  the  Indian  company,  they  ^  were  immediately  conducted 
to  a  shelter,  open  on  one  side,  whither  Auxsshmks  and  her  chiefs  soon  came 
and  paid  their  respects."    When  this  had  taken  place,  tliere  were  great 
shouts  made  by  the  ^multitudes,"  which  ''made  tlie  heavens  to  ring."  About 
sunset,  "  the  JS/etops  •  came  running  from  all  quarters,  laden  with  the  tops  of 
dry  pineS)  and  the  like  combustible  matter,  making  a  huf  e  pile  thereof,  near 
Mr.  Churches  Shelter,  on  the  open  side  thereoi'.    But  by  uiis  time  supper  was 
brought  in,  in  three  dishes,  viz.  a  ciuious  young  bass  in  one  dish,  eels  and 
fiat  fish  in  a  second,  and    shell  fish  in  a  third;"   but  salt  was  wanting. 
When  the  supper  was  finished,  ^  the  mighty  pile  of  pine  knots  and  topa^ 
&c.  was  fired,  and  all  the  Indians,  great  and  small,  gathered  in  a  ring  around 
it    Awashanksj  with  the  eldest  of  her  people,  men  and  women  mixed,  kneel- 
ing down,  made  the  first  ring  next  the  fire,  and  all  the  lusty  stout  men 
standing  up  made  the  next ;  and  then  all  tl^ie  rabble,  in  a  confused  crew, 
surrounded  on  the  outside.    Then  the  chief  captain  stepped  in  between  the 
rings  and  the  fire,  with  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a  hatchet  in  the  other, 
danced  round  the  fire,  and  began  to  fight  with  it,  making  mention  of  all  the 
several  nations  and  companies  of  Indians  in  the  cx)untry  that  were  enemiea 
to  the  English.    And  at  naming  of  every  particular  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
would  draw  out  and  figbt  a  new  fire-brand,  and  at  his  finishing  his  fight  with 
each  particular  fire-brand,  would  bow  to  Mr.  Church  and  thank  him."    Wlien 
he  had  named  over  all  the  tribes  at  war  with  the  English,  be  stuck  his  spear 
and  hatchet  in  the  ground,  and  left  the  ring,  and  then  another  stepfiea  in, 
and  acted  over  the  same  farce  ;  trying  to  act  with  more  fury  than  the  first 
Ailer  about  a  half  a  dozen  had  gone  tlirough  with  the  perlbrmance,  their 
chief  captain  stepped  to  Mr.  Church,  and  told  him  '*  they  were  makins 
soldiers  for  him,  and  what  they  had  been  doing  was  all  one  swearing  of 
them."    Awaahonks  and  her  chiefs  next  came  and  told  him  ^  that  now  they 
were  all  engaged  to  fight  for  the  English."    At  this  time  AwoMhonks  presented 
to  Mr.  Church  a  very  fine  gun.    The  next  day,  July  22,  he  selected  a  number 
of  her  men,  and  proceeded  to  Pliinouth.    A  commission  was  given  him, 
and,  being  joined  witli  a  number  of  English,  volunteers,  commenced  a  suc- 
cessful series  of  exploits,  in  which  these  Sogkonates  bore  a  conspicuoua 
part,  but  have  never,  since  the  days  of  Ckurdi,  been  any  where  noticed  as 
they  deserved. 

It  is  said  f  that  Awaahonks  had  two  sons ;  the  youngest  was  WUliam  Mow^ 
myneunif  who  was  put  to  a  grammar  school,  and  learned  the  Latin  language, 
and  was  intended  for  college,  but  was  prevented  by  being  seized  with  me 
palsy.  We  have  been  able  to  extend  the  interesting  memoir  of  the  (amily 
of  Awashonks  in  the  early  part  of  this  article  much  beyond  any  before 
printed  account ;  of  Tokamona  we  have  no  printed  notice,  except  what 
ChurchX  incidentally  mentions.  Some  of  his  Indian  soldiers  requested 
liberty  to  pursue  the  Narragansets  and  other  enemy  Indians,  immediate^ 

*  Sipjifvinff/rienrf*,  in  Indian.  t  Coil.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 

X  Hist.  Philip'8  War,  39.  It  is  usaal  to  c'lic  Captain  Chmrh  as  the  author  or  recorricr  of 
his  own  actions  ;  it  is  so,  althoagh  his  son  Tliomas  appears  as  the  writer  of  the  history.  The 
truth  is,  the  father  dictated  to  the  soo,  and  correetea  what  appeared  erroueous  aAcr  ue  woii( 
was  written. 
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dler  they  had  captured  PftiZ^t  wifb  and  fon.  ''They  said  die  Narragansets 
were  ^reat  rogues,  and  they  wanted  to  be  revenged  on  them,  for  killing  some 
of  theur  relations ;  named  Tokkanuma^  (AwashorUce  brother,)  and  some  others.* 

About  190  years  ago,  i.  e.  1700,  there  were  100  Indian  men  of  the  Sog- 
fconate  tribe,  and  the  general  assembly  appointed  Munpaus  their  captain, 
who  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  and  died  about  1748,  after  Uie  taking  of  Owe 
Breton,  1745.  At  the  conmieucement  of  the  eighteenth  century,  mey  made 
quite  a  respectable  religious  congregation ;  h^  a  meeting-house  of  their 
own,  in  whic.i  they  were  instructed  by  Rev.  Mr.  BUUngBy  once  a  month,  on 
Sundays.  They  had  a  steady  preacher  among  themselves,  whose  name  was 
JUbi  Swum,  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 

About  17)0,  a  very  distressmg  fever  carried  off  many  of  this  tribe,  uid  m. 
1808  there  were  not  above  ten  in  Compton,  their  principal  residence. 


CHAPTER  V. 

J  AiJ^ur  aeecfiaU  of  ekUfs  eomspicuout  in  PkiUp^s  war — ^Pumham — Takem  amd 
maim — Hi»  son  Qua^ualh — Chickon — Socoronoco — Potock — His  residence 
ComrjUUnt  against  WHdhaw's  eneroachments — Delivers  himself  up — Put  to  death— 
Btone-wall-johr — j9  greal  captain — j9  mason — His  men  greatly  annoy  tha 
English  army  in  Narraganset — Kills  several  of  them — Tkey  hum  a  garrison^  and 
hm  fifteen  persons — A  traffic  in  Indian  prisoners — The  burning  of  Kehohoth  and 
Providence — John's  discourse  with  Roger  Williams — Is  ktUedr^AQAUonx  John— 
Fate  of  Matooivas — Put  to  death  on  Boston  Common — His  son  hanged  for  micr* 
der — Monocxy—David — Andrew — James-the-printer —  Old-jxthxro-— 8a  o  am  orb- 
SAM,  aUas  Shoshanim — Visited  hy  EUot  in  1663 — Anecdote — PxtebpJSTbxbo. 

PUMIIAM,  it  may  be  truly  said,  <<vras  a  mighty  man  of  valor."  Our 
Uitory  has  several  times  heretofcn^  brou^t  him  before  us,  and  we  shall 
new  proceed  to  relate  such  facts  concemmg  him  as  we  have  been  able  to 
collect.  He  was  sachem  of  Shawomet,  the  country  where  the  old  squaw- 
■aehem  Magnva  was  taken  and  slain,  as  in  her  life  we  have  shown. 

As  in  almost  every  other  case,  we  can  only  learn  how  to  estimate  tho 
consequence  of  a  chief  from  the  story  of  his  enemies.  It  is  peculiarly  so  in 
the  biography  of  Pumhctm.  When  it  was  reported  that  he  was  slain,  every 
chronicler  seems  to  have  stood  ready,  with  the  ink  of  exultation  in  his  pen, 
to  record  all  the  particulars  of  his  fall ;  and  to  make  it  appear  the  greater,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  they  have  sometimes  raised  many  to  a  height  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  for  that  object  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  case  ofPianham, 
When  it  was  reported  at  Boston  that  he  was  killed,  an  author  in  our  ChronieU 
■aid,  **  If  it  is  so,  the  glory  of  that  nation  is  sunk  with  liim  forever." 

This  chief  was  brought  into  considerable  difficulty  by  the  English  as  early 
ta  1645.  In  1642,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took  refuge  in  his  country,  and 
was  kindly  treated  by  him;  and  in  January  the  next  year,  Miantunnomoh 
and  Ccmonicus  deeded  to  him  Mishawomet,  or  Shaomet,  which  he  afterward 
called  fVarwick,  atler  the  earl  of  that  name.  This  settlement  was  grievous 
to  the  Puritan  fathers  of  Massachusetts,  as  they  soon  showed  by  their 
resentment  to  Mianiunnomoh ;  and  here  we  cannot  but  discover  the  germ  of 
all  the  subsequent  disasters  of  that  sachem.  Mr.  Gorton  was  kindly  treated 
by  him,  as  well  as  Pumham,  until  the  latter  was  urged  by  Mr.  Gorton^i 
enemies  to  lay  claim  to  the  lands  he  had  purchased  of  Miantunnomohf  whom 
the  court  of  Massachusetts  declared  an  usurper,*  as  in  his  hfe  has  been  told. 

By  the  letters  of  tlie  unimpeachable  Hoger  WiUiams^  the  above  conclu- 
oons  will  appear  evident  In  1656,  he  wrote  to  Massachusetts,  showing 
diem  the  ^xetched  state  Warwick  was  in  from  their  difficulties  with  the 
induins,  as  follows: — ^Your  wisdoms  know  the  inhuman  insultations  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  you  may  be  pleased  also  to  imagine,  that  they  have 
not  been  sparing  of  your  name  as  the  patron  of  all  their  wickedL'ess  against 

•  yia,staU  paper. 
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our  Eiifikh  men,  women  and  children,  and  cattle,  to  the  yearly  damage  of 
60,  80  and  100  £.  The  remedy  is,  (under  God,)  only  your  pleasure  that 
Pumkam  shall  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  town  or  colony."  *  Now  it 
ahould  be  remembered,  that  when  Warwick  was  purchased,  Pumham  and 
some  other  inferior  sachems  received  presents  for  their  particular  interests  in 
what  was  sold,  agreeably  to  tlie  laws  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 

The  Plimouth  f>eople  had  their  share  in  tlie  Warwick  controversy,  having 
caused  Ouaamaquin  to  lay  claim  to  tlie  same  place,  or  a  sachem  who  lived 
with  him,  named  Mtunoashawsuck ;  between  whom  and  Pwnham  the  quarrel 
lan  so  high  that  the  former  stabbed  the  latter. 

The  amiirs  of  Warwick  had  been  under  consideration  by  the  commis- 
aioiiers  of  the  United  Colonies  for  several  years  before  this,  and  in  1649, 
the^  say,  *^  Vppon  a  question  betwixt  the  two  coUonies  of  the  Massachuseta 
and  Plymoutn,  formerly  propounded,  and  now  again  renewed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  the  Massachusetts,  concerning  a  tract  of  land  now  or  lately 
belonging  to  Pamham  and  Saconoco,  two  Indian  sagamores  who  had  sub- 
mittea  themselves  and  their  people  to  the  Massachusetts  goverment,  vppon 
part  of  which  land  som  English,  ^besides  the  said  Indians,)  in  anno  164i3,  were 
planted  and  settled."  The  decision  was,  that  though  the  said  tract  of  land 
nil  within  Plimouth  bounds,  it  should  henceforth  belong  to  Massachusetts. 

About  1646,  we  find  the  following  record  f  of  these  cniefs : — *'  Pomikom 
and  Saeonanoco  complaining  to  us  [the  court  of  Mass.]  that  monv  Indians 
dwelling  20  miles  beyond  them,  (being  friends  and  hel|)ers  to  the  Narragan- 
setts  in  tlieir  present  wara  with  Uncas,)  are  come  upon  their  lands,  and 
planted  upon  the  same  against  tlieir  wills,  tliey  not  being  able  of  themselves 
to  remove  them,  and  therefore  desire  our  counsel  and  help.  We  shall 
therefore  advise  them,  if  the  deputies  agree  thereunto,  to  send  a  messenger 
to  the  sachem  of  those  intruders  to  come  to  us  to  give  an  account  of  such 
his  intention  ;  and  if  he  come  to  us,  then  to  offer  him  protection  upon  the 
same  terms  that  Pumham  hath  it,  provided  tliey  satisfy  Xlncas  for  any  injury 
they  have  done  him.  If  he  refuse  to  come,  then  we  w6uld  have  our  mes* 
senger  choree  them  to  depart  from  Pomham  and  SocoTianocho  their  lands^ 
which  also  if  they  refuse,  then  we  shall  account  them  our  enemies."  f 

Though,  by  the  aid  of  the  English,  Pumham  had  been  able  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  independence  for  some  years  aAer  the  death  of  the  chief  sachem, 
yet  he  was  among  the  first  who  es|)ou3ed  the  cause  of  Philip  in  his  war, 
as  it  would  seem  from  his  not  attending  at  tlie  treaty  in  June,  immediately 
after  hostilities  commenced.  The  army  who  went  to  make  that  treaty  passed 
through  his  country  in  their  march,  and,  us  Mr.  Hubbard  states,  ^  The  v  found  the 
Indians  in  Pomham*8  country  (next  adjoining  to  Philip's  borders)  all  fled,  and 
their  wigwams  without  any  people  in  tlieni."  The  English  army  also  march- 
ed through  his  country,  in  their  retiu'n  from  the  attack  on  Philip  and  his  con- 
federates in  Narragouset,  in  December,  1075.  At  tliis  time  a  small  fight  took 
place  between  some  of  the  English  and  a  number  of  PumhanCs  men,  under 
a  chief  whose  name  was  QUAUU ALII,  who  gained  some  advantage  of  the 
English,  wounding  four  of  their  men.  The  whites,  however,  report  that  they 
killed  five  of  the  hidians.  Quaqualh  himself  was  wounded  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  they  burnt  PurrJumCa  town,  %  wliich  contained  near  100  wig- 
wams.   The  English  were  commanded  by  Captnin  Prentice,  § 

Pum^m  was  not  the  chief  captain  in  the  fight  at  the  great  falls  in  the  Con- 
necticut, which  took  place  19  May,  1G7(),  although  we  presume,  from  the 
known  character  of  him,  that  he  was  the  most  conspicuous  in  it  on  the  side 
of  the  Indians ;  being  a  man  of  vast  physical  powers  and  of  extraordinary 
bravery.  In  this  affair  the  English  acted  a  most  cowardly  part,  having  every 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  who  acquired  credit  upon  the  occasion,  even  at 
the  time,  from  the  historian.  The  English  came  upon  tliem  before  day, 
while  none  were  awake  to  give  the  alarm,  and,  ^  finding  them  secure  indeed, 
yea,  all  asleep,  without  having  any  scouts  abroad,  so  thai  our  soldiera  came 

*  Hutchinscm^s  papers,  and  Hazard. 

\  In  mamucript,  amonf  the  papers  on  file  in  the  secretary's  office,  Mass.  withoat  date. 
X  Old  Indian  Chron.aB,    This  author  has  bis  name  Bumham.    There  were  maay  is- 
itaacat,  at  thii  lime,  of  the  uie  of  J3.  for  P.  (  Hubbard,  Nar.  67. 
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and  put  their  guns  into  their  wigwams,  before  the  Indians  were  aware  of 
them,  and  made  a  great  and  notable  slaughter  amongst  them."  *  Many  in 
their  frifht  ran  into  the  river,  and  were  hurled  down  the  fa]ls,f  some  of 
whom,  doubtless,  were  drowned.  As  soon  as  the  English,  who  were  led  by 
Captains  Turner  and  Holioht,  had  murdered  the  unresisting,  and  the  Indians 
having  begun  to  rally  to  oppose  them,  they  fled  in  the  greatest  confusion, 
although  mey  had  ^  about  an  hundred  and  four  score  "  men,  \  of  whom  but 
one  was  wounded  when  the  flight  began.  This  enhances  the  valor  of  the 
Indians,  in  our  mind,  especially  as  we  read  the  following  passage,  in  Mr. 
Maiha'a  Brief  History : — ^In  the  mean  while,  a  party  of  Indians  from  an 
island,  (whose  coming  on  shore  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  and  the 
soldiers,  before  they  set  out  from  Hadley,  were  earnestly  admonished  to  take 
care  about  that  matter,)  assaulted  our  men  ;  yea,  to  the  great  dishonor  of  the 
English,  a  few  Indians  pursued  our  soldiers  four  or  five  miles,  who  were  in 
number  near  twice  as  many  as  the  enemy."  In  this  flight  Captain  Turner  was 
killed,  as  he  was  crossing  Green  River.  Holioke  exerted  himself  with  great 
valor,  and  seems  well  calculated  to  oppose  such  a  chief  as  Pumhanu  We 
hear  of  no  other  bravery  among  the  English  in  this  massacre,  but  the  follow- 
ing passage  concerning  Holio/Uj  which  we  are  sorry  is  so  sadly  eclipsed. 
I>iiring  the  fight,  some  old  persons,  (whether  men  or  women  is  not  men* 
tioned,]  and  children,  had  hid  themselves  under  the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain 
,  Holtoke  discovered  them,  and  with  his  own  hands  put  five  of  them,  **  young 
and  old,"  to  death.  §  This  English  captain  did  not  long  survive  his  antago- 
nist, for,  by  his  great  exertions  in  this  fight,  a  fever  was  brought  upon  him, 
of  which  he  died  in  September  following,  **  about  Boston."|| 

It  would  seem  from  the  several  accounts,  that,  although  the  English  were 
sadly  distressed  in  this  fight,  the  Indians  could  never  have  repaired  tlieir 
loss ;  which,  says  the  autlior  of  tlie  Present  State,  "was  almost  as  much, 
nay,  in  some  respects  more  considerable,  than  their  lives."  He  continues, 
"We  destroyed  all  their  ammunition  and  provision,  which  we  tliink  they 
can  hardly  be  so  soon  and  easily  recniited  with,  as  possibly  they  may  be 
with  men.  We  likewise  here  demolished  two  forges  they  had  to  mend 
their  arms,  took  away  all  their  materials  and  tools,  and  drove  many  of  tliem 
into  the  river,  where  they  were  drowned,  and  threw  two  great  pigs  of  lead 
of  theirs,  (intended  for  making  of  bullets,)  into  the  said  nver."  % — **  As  our 
men  were  returning  to  Hadley,  in  a  dangerous  pass,  which  thejr  were  not 
sufiiciently  aware  of,  the  skulking  Indians,  (out  of  the  woods,)  kdled,  at  one 
volley,  the  said  captain,  and  eight-and-thirty  of  his  men,  but  immediately 
after  they  had  discliurged,  they  fied." 

In  relating  the  capture  and  death  of  Pumham,  Mr.  Hubhard  says,**  "  He 
was  one  of  the  stoutest  and  most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to  the  Nar- 
ragansets  ;  whose  courage  and  strength  was  so  great  that,  afler  he  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  fight,  so  as  liimsolf  could  not  stand  ;  yet  catcliing 
bold  of  an  Englishman  that  by  accident  came  near  him,  had  done  him 
mischief,  if  he  had  not  been  presently  rescued  by  one  of  his  fellows." 
This  was  on  25  July,  1(370.  Pumham^  with  a  few  followers,  had  for  some 
time  secreted  tliemsclvcs  in  Dedham  woods,  where  it  was  sup])osed  they 
were  "  almost  starved  for  want  of  victuals."  In  this  sad  condition,  they 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  English  under  Captain  Hunting,  who  killed  fifteen 


•  /.  Mather,  30. 

t  We  cannot  agree  with  our  friend  Gen.  Ifoyt,  that  these  falls  should  be  named  T^imer'i 
FallSf  althoufi^  we  once  thought  it  well  enough.  We  would  rather  call  them  the  Massacre 
FallSj  IF,  indeed,  their  Indian  name  cannot  be  recovered.  A  beautiful  view  of  these  cele- 
brated falls  is  given  b^^  Professor  Hitchcock,  in  the  volume  of  plates  accompan^^ing  bit 
Geology  of  Mass. 

X  I.  leather,  30.  $  Ifubbard,  Nar.  88.  |l  Ibid. 

If  Many  of  the  Indians  learned  trades  of  the  English,  and  in  tlic  wars  turned  their  knowl- 
ed^  to  gt>od  account  They  had  a  forge  in  their  fort  at  Nanaganset,  and  the  Indian  black- 
fmiih  was  killed  when  that  was  taken.  The  author  of  the  Present  State,  &c.  says,  be  wai 
the  only  man  amongst  them  that  fitted  their  guns  and  arrow-heads  5  that  among  other  boiUM 
they  burnt  his,  demolished  his  forge,  and  carried  away  his  tools. 

**  Nanative,  100.  4to.  editioo. 
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and  took  thirt¥-five  of  them  without  resistaiice.*  They  found  here  con- 
gidenble  plonaer ;  **  besides  kettles,  there  was  about  half  a  bushel  of  wam- 
pHiDpeag,  which  the  enemy  lost,  and  twelve  pounds  of  powder,  which  the 
eaptifefl  ny  they  had  received  from  Albany  but  two  days  before."  f  A  son 
mPmmkam  was  among  the  captives,  ^  a  very  likely  youth,"  says  Hubhard,  \ 
"Mid  one  whose  countenance  would  have  bespoke  favor  for  him,  had  he 
DOC  bekmged  to  so  bloody  and  barbarous  an  Indian  as  his  father  was."  It 
would  seem  from  this  unfeeling  account  that  he  was  put  to  death.  Dr. 
MaKkat  says  he  was  carried  prisoner  to  Bosion.  From  the  same  author  we 
must  adkl  to  the  revolting  picture  of  the  father^s  death.  "  This  Pumhamj 
alter  he  was  wounded  so  as  that  he  could  not  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  was 
tbosjoght  to  have  been  dead,  made  a  shift,  (as  tlie  soldiers  were  pursuing 
otben,)  to  crawl  a  little  out  of  the  way,  but  was  found  again,  and  when  an 
Rngliwhmwn  drew  near  to  him,  though  he  could  not  stand,  he  did,  (like  a 
beaetf)  in  nu[e  and  revenge,  ffet  hold  on  tlie  soldier's  head,  and  had  like  to 
hafe  killed  him,  had  not  another  come  in  to  his  help,  and  rescued  him  out 
of  the  enraged  dying  hands  of  that  bloody  hcurbaxiaru*  f 

That  it  may  be  seen  how  the  same  story,  recorded  at  the  same  time,  at 
tiie  iame  place,  and  by  different  individuals,  varies  on  comparison,  we  give 
hne  the  account  of  the  fight  in  which  Pumham  was  slain,  from  an  author  in 
the  Chronicle ;  in  which  it  will  be  observed  that  a  different  date  is  given  to 
the  event  *^  Upon  tlie  27  of  July  it  was,  that  about  20  Indians  were  slain, 
and  30  taken  prisoners.  We  had  5  and  20  Englisli,  and  20  of  our  Indian 
fikuDds  in  this  exploit  One  of  these  tliat  were  slain  was  Pomham,  After 
he  had  received  a  deadly  shot  in  his  back,  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
men,  (for  they  were  all  his  relations  and  subjects  that  were  slain  and  taken 
at  this  time,)  and  thought  to  hide  himself  in  a  bushy  hole,  but  was  found  out 
by  an  Englishman,  who,  as  he  went  to  apprehend  liim,  found  that  the  stout 
sachem  was  unwilling  to  fall  into  tlie  hancts  of  the  English,  for  he  gave  him 
a  stunning  blow  with  his  hatchet,  which  he  had  reserved  of  all  his  weapons^ 
and  perhaps  had  slain  the  Englishman,  but  God  ordered  it  so  that  he  had  a 
sudden  revival,  and  took  courage  and  grappled  with  him,  [Pumhmiij]  and 
threw  him  under  him,  and  others  coming  in  to  his  assistance,  Pumham  was 
soon  despatched.  There  was  about  £20  of  Indian  money  found  in  their 
baskets,''  which  the  English  gave  to  their  Indian  friends,  and  their  guns  ihej 
took  to  themselves. 

A  short  time  before  this,  a  grandson  of  this  chief  was  killed  by  a  party 
under  Deniaon,^  ''who  was  ^o  a  sachem,  and  another  sachem  calMl 
Chkhon,'' 

POTOK,  a  Narra^inset  chief,  we  may  properly,  in  the  next  place,  notice. 
None  of  liis  acts  in  Philippe  war  are  recorded,  at  least  none  have  come  to 
our  knowledge,  but  tliey  could  not  have  been  inconsiderable,  in  the  opinion 
of  his  enemies,  as  his  life  atoned  for  them.  We  find  him  first  mentioned, 
on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  his 
nation.  When,  in  tlic  beginning  of  PkUip^a  war,  the  flnglish  army  marched 
into  the  Narraganset  country,  to  treat  or  fifflit  with  that  nation,  as  diey  mi^U 
be  found  inclmed,  Potok  appeared  as  the  principal  chief  In  the  treaty 
which  was  concluded  at  tliat  time,  a  condition  was  urged  by  him,  *^  that  the 
English  should  not  send  any  among  them  to  preach  the  gospel  or  call  upon 
them  to  pray  to  God."  But  the  English  would  not  admit  such  an  article ; 
but  if  an  article  of  this  character  had  been  urged  on  the  other  hand,  we 
doubt  whether  there  would  have  been  any  objection  urged  by  the  Indmnai 
On  this  policy  of  the  English  Roger  HtUiams  should  be  heard,  as,  at  this 
day  even,  we  need  no  better  commentary  on  the  matter  in  hand.  It  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  ||  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  as  follows  ^^ 
*<At  my  last  departure  for  England,  I  was  importuned  b^  ye  Narraganset 
sachems,  and  especially  by  ATenecunatj  to  present  their  petition  to  the  hifli 

•  MS.  Narrative  of  Rev.  T.  CobbH.  t  Mather's  Brief  Hist.  431 

1  Narrative,  ut  supra. 

i  Many  write  Dennisonf  but  bis  own  signature,  in  my  posscssioo,  is  as  in  the  test 
1  In  Ms.  dated  Providence,  5 :  8 :  165C 
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08chem8  of  England,  that  they  might  not  be  forced  from  their  religion ;  and, 
for  not  changing  their  religion,  be  invaded  by  war.  For  tliey  said  tliey  were 
daily  visited  with  threatenings  by  Indians,  that  came  from  about  the  Massa- 
chusetts ;  that  if  they  would  not  pray,  they  should  be  destroyed  by  war." 
And  again,  in  the  same  letter :  ^  Are  not  all  the  English  of  this  land,  (gener- 
ally,) a  persecuted  people  from  tlieir  native  soil  ?  and  hath  not  the  God  of 
peace  and  Father  of  mercies  made  the  natives  more  friendly  in  this  than  our 
native  countrymen  in  our  own  laud  to  us  ?  have  they  not  entered  leagues  of 
love,  and  to  this  day  continued  peaceable  commerce  witli  us  ?  are  not  our 
families  grown  up  in  peace  amongst  tliem  ?  Upon  which  I  humbly  ask  how 
it  can  suit  with  Christian  ingenuity,  to  take  hold  of  some  seeming  occasions 
for  their  destruction." 

We  are  able  to  fix  the  place  of  his  residence  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Judith. 
In  the  year  1G61,  Potok,  with  several  other  chiefs,  complamed  to  the  court 
of  Massachusetts,  that  ^Samuel  WUdhoWy  and  otliers  of  his  companie,**  claimed 
jurisdiction  at  Point  Judith,  in  their  country,  and  lands  adjacent.  They  came 
on  and  possessed  themselves  forcibly,  bringing  their  cattle  and  other  effects 
with  them.*  What  order  the  court  took  upon  it  does  not  appear.  About 
the  close  of  Philip's  war,  Potok  came  voluntarily  to  Rliode  Island,  no  doubt 
with  the  view  of  making  friends  asain  with  his  enemies ;  but  was  sent  to 
Boston,  where,  after  answering  a\\  their  inquiries,  he  was  put  to  death  with- 
out ceremony. 

It  18  related  by  an  author  in  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle,  that  Potok  was 
captured  by  the  forces  under  Major  Talcot,  in  June,  1676,  at  or  near  the 
same  time  Stone- Layer- John  was.  In  closing  his  account  of  the  capture  of 
John,  he  adds,  ^  Likewise  Potucke,  the  great  Indian  counsellor,  a  man  con- 
sidering his  education  of  wonderful  subtlety,  was  brought  prisoner  into 
Rhode  Island." 

In  the  account  carried  to  London  by  Captain  More^  mentioned  in  the  last 
ehapter,  is  this  notice  of  Potok : — **  Tliere  is  one  Potuck,  a  mischievous  En- 
gine, and  a  Counsellour,  taken  fonnerly,  said  to  be  in  Goal  at  Rhode  Island,  is 
now  sent  to  Boston,  and  there  shot  to  death."  f 

In  the  detail  of  the  great  Narraganset  expedition  of  1675,  we  have  omitted 
to  notice  a  by-no-means-unimportant  Indian  captain. 

Stane-waU'John,  Stone-layer-John,  and  sometimes  simply  Stone-wall,  were 
names  by  which  his  English  friends  knew  him,  and  we  have  not  discovered 
what  was  his  Indian  name.  One  writer  of  his  time  observes  that  he  was 
called  the  Stone-layer,  "for  that,  being  an  active,  ins^euious  fellow,  he  had 
learned  the  mason^  trade,  and  was  of  great  use  to  the  Indians  in  building 
their  forts,  fcc."  Hence  we  may  hazard  but  little  in  the  conjecture  that  he 
was  the  chief  engineer  in  the  erection  of  the  great  Narraganset  fort,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  Viie  of  Philip.  Although  but  little  is  known  of  him, 
he  was  doubtless  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Narraganset  captains. 

The  first  notice  of  Stone-layer' John,  whifli  we  now  remember,  is  con- 
tained in  a  letter  of  Captain  Oliver,  \  which  he  wrote  while  on  his  march 
with  the  English  army  to  attack  the  fort,  which  we  have  just  mentioned.  He 
says,  **  Dec.  15  ca[me  in]  John  a  rogue,  with  a  pretence  of  peace,  and  was 
dismissed  with  [this]  errand:  That  wc  might  speak  with  sachems.  That 
evening,  he  not  being  gone  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  his  company,  that  lay  hid 
behind  a  hill  of  our  quarters,  killed  two  Salcni  men,  and  wounded  a  third 
within  a  mile  of  us,  that  he  is  dead.  And  at  a  house  three  miles  off,  where 
I  had  ten  men,  they  killed  two  of  them.  Instantly  Capt  Mosely,  myself 
and  Capt.  Gardner  were  sent  to  fetch  in  Major  JlppUton^s  company,  that 
kept  three  miles  and  a  half  off,  and  coming,  they  lay  behind  a  stone  wall, 
and  fired  on  us  in  sight  of  the  garrison,  we  killed  the  captain  that  killed  one 
of  the  Salem  men,  and  had  his  cap."  Mr.  Hubbard  says,  "A  few  desperate 
Indians,  creeping  under  a  stone-wull,  fired  twenty  or  thirty  guns  at  Mosely  in 
particular,  a  commander  well  known  amongst  them,  but  the  rest  of  the  com- 

•  MS.  Stale  Papers. 

t  Old  hidian  Chronlple,  111. 

X  In  manuscript.    See  aa  account  of  it  in  a  note  to  the  life  of  PMUp, 

7*         ;U^4   *..'-■/*;. '^-%    ••-.•''J,?/*:;. 
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pany  ruoning  down  upon  them,  killed  one  of  them  and  ecattered  the 
Thus  did  the  scouts  from  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  under  such  cuptains 
38  the  Stone-layer,  annoy  the  Euglisii  in  their  march  into  their  country.  Im- 
mediately after  these  skirmishes,  **  they  burnt  Jerry  BitWa*  house,  and  killed 
seventeen  [persons.]  f  Dec.  16,  came  that  news.  Dec.  17,  came  news  that 
Connecticut  forces  were  at  Petaquauiscut ;  killed  four  Indians  and  took  six 
prisoners.  That  day  we  sold  Capt  Daoenporl  47  Indians,  young  and  eld,  for 
£80  in  money."  X 

How  much  John  had  to  do  in  the  devastations  which  had  been  perpetrated 
the  previous  season,  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  that  he  had  no  small 
agency  in  ^  the  sacking  of  Proviclence,*^  §  and  Rehoboth  also,  without  doubt. 
In  the  former  about  30  houses  ||  were  burned,  and  in  the  latter  place  ^  near 
upon  40  ^  houses  and  30  barns. 

SUme-wcdl'John  was  doubtless  one  who  conversed  with  the  Reverend  Mr. 
WiUicans  at  the  time  Providence  was  burned.  The  substance  of  that  conver- 
sation is  related  by  our  anonymous  author,  already  cited,  in  these  words : — 
''But  indeed  the  reason  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  of  Seaconick  and 
Providence  generally  escaped  with  their  lives,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any 
compassion  or  ffood  nature  of  the  Indians,  (whose  very  mercies  are  inhumane 
cruelties,)  but^  [the  author  soon  contradicts  himself,  as  will  be  seen,]  next  to 
God's  providence  to  their  own  prudence  in  avoiding  their  fury,  when  they 
found  themselves  too  weak,  and  unable  to  resist  it,  by  a  timely  fliirht  into 
Rhode  Island,  which  now  became  the  common  Zoclt,  or  place  oi*  refuge  for 
the  distressed  ;  yet  some  remained  till  their  coming  to  destroy  the  said  towns ; 
as  in  particular  Mr.  IVUUams  at  Providence,  who,  knowing  several  of  the 
chief  Indians  that  came  to  fire  that  town,  discoursed  with  them  a  consider- 
able time,  who  pretended,  their  greatest  quarrel  was  against  Plimouth  ;  and 
as  for  what  they  attempted  against  the  other  colonies,  thev  were  constrained 
to  it,  by  the  spoil  that  was  done  them  at  NarragansetH  I'hey  told  him,  that 
when  Capt.  Puree  enga^d  them  near  Mr.  Blackstone%  they  were  bound 
for  Plimouth.  They  gloried  much  in  their  success,  promising  themselves  the 
conquest  of  the  whole  country,  and  rooting  out  of  all  the  English.  Mr.  ffU' 
Hams  reproved  their  confidence,  minded  them  of  their  cruelties,  and  told 
them,  that  the  Bay,  \\z.  Boston,  could  yet  spare  10,000  men ;  and,  if  they 
should  destroy  all  them,  yet  it  was  not  to  be  doubted,  but  our  kins  would 
send  as  many  every  year  from  Old  England,  rather  than  they  should  share 
the  country.**  They  answered  proudly,  that  they  should  be  ready  for  them, 
or  to  that  effect,  but  told  Mr.  Hllliams  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  had  been 
kind  to  them  formerly,  and  therefore  they  would  not  hurt  him." 

This  agrees  well  with  Mr.  HubbanTs  account  of  the  carriage  of  John  at  the 
time  he  went  to  the  English  army  to  talk  about  peace,  already  mentioned. 
His  words  are,  "  yet  could  the  messenger,  [Johnj]  hardly  forbear  threatening, 
vaporing  of  their  numbers  and  strength,  adding,  witlial,  that  the  Engliui 
durst  not  fight  them." 

We  have  now  to  close  the  career  of  this  Indian  captain,  for  which  it  re- 
quires but  a  word,  as  he  was  killed  on  the  2  July,  1676,  at  tlie  same  time  the 
old  squaw-sachem  Quaiapen  and  most  of  her  people  were  fallen  upon  l^ 
Major  Talcot,  as  we  have  related  in  a  former  chapter. 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  John,  but  when  they  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous, some  distinguishing  prefix  or  afiix  was  generally  added,  as  we 
have  seen  in  several  instances  in  the  preceding  chapters.    We  have  alreedy 

*  Jerah  was  probably  his  name. 

t  Ten  men  and  five  women  and  children.  Hubbard,  50.  "  About  14.''  /.  Mather,  SOL 
''Eighteen,  men,  women  and  children.''  ChromcUf  46. 

1  Captain  Oliver's  MS.  letter. 

^  Old  Indiaiv  CHRonicLE,  98. 

I  The  building  containing  the  records  of  R.  I.  was  consumed  at  this  time^  and  part  of  in 
contents.  Some  of  them  were  saved  by  being  thrown  out  of  a  window  mto  some  water. 
They  bear  to  this  time  the  marks  of  their  immersion.— Oral  information  of  N.  R,  Staplet, 
Esq.  of  Providence. 

IT  And  who  could  ask  for  a  better  reason  Y 

**  This  was  rather  gasconading  for  so  reverend  a  man !  Had  he  lived  nuce  the  rerda- 
tiooary  war,  be  would  hardly  have  meant  to,  whatever  he  might  have  9aid, 
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ghren  the  life  of  one  Sagamore-John^  but  another  of  that  name,  still  more 
conspicuous,  (for  his  treachery  to  his  own  nation,)  here  presents  himselfl 
This  Saeamore-John  was  a  Nipmuk  sachem,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 
On  the  S7th  of  July,  1676,  doubtless  from  a  conviction  of  the  hopelessness 
of  his  cause,  he  came  to  Boston,  and  threw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the 
English.  They  pardoned  him,  as  he  enticed  along  with  him  about  180 
others.  And,  that  he  might  have  a  stronger  claim  on  their  clemency,  he 
seized  Matooruu,  and  his  son,  against  whom  he  knew  the  English  to  be  great- 
ly enraged,  and  delivered  them  up  at  the  same  time.  On  death's  being  im- 
mediately assigned  as  the  lot  of  MatoonaSt  Sagamore-John  requested  that  he 
might  execute  him  with  his  own  hands.  To  render  still  more  horrid  this 
story  of  blood,  his  request  was  ^ranted ;  and  he  took  Maioonas  into  the  com- 
mon, bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  there  *^  shot  him  to  death."  To  the  above  Dr. 
Mather  adds,*  **  Thus  did  the  Lord  retaliate  upon  him  the  innocent  blood 
which  he  had  shed ;  as  he  had  done,  so  God  requited  him." 

Although  much  had  been  alleged  against  John,  before  he  came  in,  afVcr- 
wards  the  most  favorable  construction  was  put  upon  his  conduct  Mr.  Hulh- 
hard  says,  he  **^  affirmed  that  be  had  never  intended  any  mischief  to  the  Eng- 
lish at  Brookfield.  the  last  year,  (near  which  village  it  seems  his  place  was,) 
but  that  Philtpy  coining  over  night  amongst  them,  he  was  forced,  for  fear  of^ 
his  own  life,  to  join  with  them  against  the  English."  f 

MATOONAS  vras  also  a  Nipmuk  chief  A  son  of  his  was  said  to  have 
murdered  an  Englishman  in  1671,  when  *'  traveling  along  the  road,"  which 
Mr.  Hubbard  says  was  "^  out  of  mere  malice  and  spite,"  because  he  was  "  vexed 
in  his  mind  that  the  design  against  the  English,  intended  to  begin  in  that 
Tear,  did  not  take  place."  This  son  of  Matoonaa  was  hanged,  and  afterwards 
beheaded,  and  his  head  set  upon  a  pole,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  six  years 
after.  The  name  of  the  miutiered  Englishman  was  Zaehary  SndUu  a  young 
DiBD,  who,  as  he  was  passing  through  Dedham,  in  the  month  of  April,  put 
up  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Caleb  Ckwch.  About  half  an  hour  after  he  was 
gone,  the  next  morning,  three  Indians  passed  the  same  way ;  who,  as  they 
passed  by  Churches  house,  behaved  in  a  very  insolent  manner.  Thcv  had 
been  employed  as  laborers  in  Dorchester,  and  said  they  belonged  to  PkU^: 
they  left  their  masters  under  a  suspicious  pretence.  The  body  of  the  murdered 
man  was  soon  after  found  near  the  saw-mill  in  Dedham,  and  these  Indians 
were  apprehended,  and  one  put  to  death,  as  is  stated  above.  | 

Mr.  Hubbard  supposes  that  the  father,  ^  an  old  malicious  villain,"  bore  **  an 
old  grudge  against  them,"  on  the  account  of  the  execution  of  his  son.  And 
the  nrst  mischief  that  was  done  in  Massachusetts  colony  was  charged  to  him ; 
which  was  the  killing  of  four  or  five  persons  at  Mendon,  a  town  upon  Paw- 
tucket  River ;  and,  says  /.  Mather,  ^  had  we  amended  our  ways  as  we  should 
have  done,  this  misery  would  have  been  prevented."  ^ 

When  Matoonae  was  brought  before  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  he 
'^  confessed  that  he  had  rightly  deserved  death,  and  could  expect  no  other." 
"He  had  often  seemed  to  favor  the  praying  Indians,  and  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, but,  like  Simon  Mapia,  by  his  after  practice,  discovered  quickly  that  he 
had  no  part  nor  portion  in  that  matter."  || 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  this  affair  in  the  Old  Indian  Chronicle. 
John  *^  declared  himself  sorry  that  he  had  fought  against  the  English,  and 
promised  to  give  some  testimonial  to  them  soon  of  his  fidelity ;  and  at  his 
return  now  with  his  men,  women  and  children,  he  brought  down,  bound  with 
cords,  old  Mattoonus  and  his  son  prisoners.  This  Mattoomu^  eldest  son  had  been 
tried  at  Boston,  and  executed,  5  or  6  years  ago,  for  an  execrable  murder  by  him 
eonmiitted  on  a  young  maid  %  of  the  Engliui  near  Wobum,  and  his  head  was 


•  Brief  History  of  the  War,  43. 

f  Narrative.  101 .  4lo  edition.  If  this  be  true,  Philip  had  the  chief  direction  in  the  ambashing 
of  Hutchinson  and  Wheeler  at  Wickabau^,  as  related  in  the  life  of  Philip ;  hot  in  our  opioMMl 
not  much  credit  should  be  eiven  to  any  thin^  coining  from  a  traitor. 

i  Manuscript  amone  the  files  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts. 

4  Brief  Hist.  5.  ,   i  Hubbard,  101. 

IT  This  author  is  evidently  in  error  about  the  Wobum  murder.  Dr.  1.  Mather  says,  Kelfr 
tkm,  75,  "  Some  few  private  murthers  there  have  been,  as  namely  those  at  Nantucket^aM 
tlMt  by  MaloonoM  his  son,  and  that  at  Wobum.''    No  other  particulars  are  given  by  Mhmrr 
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and  two  children  were  killed  at  that  plaoe.*  At  this  time  the  Haaaanameait 
praying  Indiana  were  placed  at  Marlborough  by  authority.  No  sooner  was 
It  Imown  that  a  murder  was  committed  at  Lancaster,  than  not  a  few  were 
wanting  to  charge  it  upon  the  llassanameeite.  Captain  Mo9dy^  who  it  seema 
waa  in  the  neighborhood,  aent  to  their  quarters,  and  found  **much  suspicion 
against  deven  of  them,  fbr  singing  and  dancing,  and  having  bullets  and  slugs, 
and  much  powder  hid  in  their  bt^ets.^  For  this  offtnoty  these  eleven  were 
aent  to  Boston  30  August,  on  suspicion,  imd  there  tried.  ^  But  upon  trial,  the 
aaid  prisoners  were  all  of  them  acquitted  from  the  fact,  and  were  either  released, 
or  else  were,  with  others  of  that  fort,  sent  for  better  security,  and  for  preventing 
future  trouble  in  the  like  kind,  to  some  of  the  islands  below  Boston,  towarda 
Nantaaket"  Fifteen  was  the  number  brou^t  down  to  Boston,  but  eUvtn 
only  were  suspected  of  the  alleged  offence.  The  others,  among  whom  were 
Mram  Speen  and  John  Choo,  were  taken  along  and  imprisoned,  for  no  other 
reason  but  their  being  accidentally,  at  that  time,  at  Mariborough,  or  the  crime 
of  being  Indians.  It  appears  some  time  had  elapsed  after  the  murder  was 
eonmiitted,  before  they  were  sent  down  for  trial,  or  more  probably  they  were 
sofiered  to  return  home  before  being  sent  to  Deer  Island.  For  Ephraim 
Twmar  and  ffUliam  Ktnt  were  not  sent  up  to  find  out  where  ^  they  all  were," 
md  what  answers  they  could  get  fit>m  those  thev  should  meet,  until  the 
beg[innin^  of  October ;  at  which  time  these  eleven  wdians  were  scattered  in 
farious  dn*ections,  about  their  daily  callings.  And  all  the  information  TiBmar 
and  Ktni  handed  into  court  was,  that  they  were  thus  di^iersed.  Waban  and 
Mr.  John  fVataon,  who  had  been  appointed  to  reside  among  those  Indiana^ 
were  the  only  persons  questioned.  What  steps  tlie  court  took  upon  this 
information,  we  are  not  informed,  but  they  were  about  this  time  sent  to  Deer 
Uand. 

The  names  of  these  Indians,  concerning  whom  more  jpartioular  inquiry 
may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  benevolent  antiquary,  it  is  thought  should 
be  given;  especially  as  they  may  not  elsewhere  be  preserved.  They 
were, 

OUrjeihro  and  two  sons,  James-tht-prinUry  James  Aeomfondj  Danid  Munvps^ 
John  Vquaaquaconety  John  ^^squtnet,  George  Mmaequeaewd,  Thomat  Afamtczon- 
9iMt,  and  Joseph  Watapacoson^  alias  Joseph  SpoorauL 

After  a  trial  of  great  vexation  to  these  mnocent  Indians,  Daoidj  the  main 
Witness  against  them,  acknowledged  he  had  perfidiously  accused  them ;  and 
at  the  aame  time,  a  prisoner  was  brought  in,  who  testified  that  he  kn/ew  One- 
eifed-iohn  had  committed  tlie  murder  at  Lancaster,  and  a  abort  time  after 
another  was  taken,  who  confirmed  his  testimony. 

These  Indians  brought  all  these  troubles  upon  themselves  by  reason  of  their 
attachment  to  the  English.  It  was  in  their  service  that  they  discovered  and 
captured  Andrew^  a  brother  of  David,  who,  on  being  delivered  to  the  soldiery, 
was  shot  by  tiiem  with  ferocious  precipitancy.  Therefore,  when  the  Lancaster 
murder  happened,  Captain  Mosely,  having  already  sundry  charges  against  David^ 
held  an  inquisition  upon  him  to  make  him  confess  relative  to  the  Lancaster 
affiur.  The  method  taken  to  make  him  confess,  (agreeably  to  the  desire 
of  his  inquisitors,]  was  this :  they  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  levelled  guns  at 
his  breast  In  this  situation,  to  avert  immediate  death,  as  well  as  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  death  of  his  brother,  he  proceeded  to  accuse  the  eleven  Indians 
before  named.  For  thus  falsely  accusing  his  countrymen,  and  shooting  at  a 
boy  who  was  looking  after  sheep  at  Marlborough,  David  was  condemned  to 
slavery,  and  accordingly  sold,  as  was  one  of  the  eleven  named  ffatapacoson. 
This  last  act  being  entirely  to  calm  the  clamors  of  the  multitude ;  after  he 
bad  been  once  acquitted,  a  new  trial  was  got  up,  and  a  new  jury  for  this 
particular  endf 

JindreuPs  history  is  as  follows :  He  had  been  gone  fbr  some  time  before  the 
war,  on  a  hunting  voyage  towards  the  lakes ;  and  on  his  return  homeward, 
he  fell  in  among  PhUxfs  men  about  Quabaog.    This  was  about  a  month 

*  The  above  is  Bfr.  Hubbard's  account.  Mr.  Willard,  iu  his  excellent  history  of  Lan- 
casler,  gives  us  the  names  of  six,  an<l  says  eight  were  killed.  But  in  his  ^nuincralioa  I  count 
mMc ;  and  Gookin  says  seven.     Our  text  is  according  to  Hubbard,  Nar.  30. 

t  Oookin,  Manuscript  Hist.  Praying  Indians. 
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before  the  affiiir  at  Lancaster.  The  reason  he  staid  among  the  hostilo  Indians 
is  very  obvious :  he  was  afraid  to  venture  into  the  vicinity  of  the  "whites,  lest 
tliey  should  treat  hun  as  an  enemy.  But  as  his  ill  fortune  fell  out,  he  was 
found  iu  the  woods,  by  his  countrymen  of  Marlborough,  who  conducted  him 
to  the  English,  by  whom  he  was  shot,  as  we  have  just  related.  The  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  and  directed  this  affair,  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  other 
time,  have  received  a  reward  proportionate  to  the  malignity  of^  the  offence ; 
but  in  this  horrid  storm  of  war,  many  were  suffered  to  transgress  the  laws 
witii  impunity. 

From  one  account  of  this  afiair,^  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the  Indians 
seized  by  Mosdj  at  this  time  was  actually  executed ;  "  for,"  says  the  writer  to 
whom  we  refer,  **  the  commonalty  were  so  enraged  against  Mr.  Eliotj  and 
Capt.  Gttffgins  especially,  that  Capt  Chiggins  said  on  the  bench,  [he  being  a 
judge,]  that  he  was  afraid  to  go  alozg  the  streets ;  the  answer  was  made,  you 
may  thank  yourself;  however  an  order  was  issued  out  for  the  execution  of 
that  one  (notorious  above  the  rest)  Indian,  and  accordingly  he  was  led  by  a 
rope  about  his  neck  to  the  gallows.    When  he  came  there,  the  executioners 

i for  there  were  many)  flung  one  end  over  the  post,  and  so  hoisted  him  up 
ike  a  dog,  three  or  lour  times,  he  being  yet  half  alive,  and  half  dead ;  then 
came  on  Indian,  a  friend  of  his,  and  wiUi  his  knife  made  a  hole  in  his  breast 
to  his  heart,  and  sucked  out  his  heart-blood.  Being  asked  his  reason  there- 
for, his  answer  [was]  Umh,  Umh  mi,  me  stronger  as  I  was  before ;  me  be  so 
strong  as  mc  and  he  too ;  he  be  ver  strong  man  fore  he  die.  Thus  with 
the  dog-like  death  (good  enough)  of  one  poor  heathen,  was  the  people  rage 
laid,  in  some  measure." 

We  have  yet  to  add  a  word  concerning  Monoco.  When  Quaru^kU  was 
out  as  a  spy,  Monoco  kindly  entertained  him,  on  account  of  former  acquaint- 
ance not  knowing  his  character.  They  had  served  together  in  their  wars 
against  the  Mohawks.  On  10  Feb.  1676,  about  600  Indians  fell  upon 
Lancaster,  and,  after  burning  the  town,  carried  the  inhabitants  into  captivity. 
Among  Unem  was  the  famUy  of  Reverend  Mr.  Rowlandson,  Mrs.  Rouh 
landsorif  ai\er  her  redemption,  published  an  amusing  account  of  the  affiiir. 
Monoco,  or  One-wd-john,  it  is  said,  was  among  the  actors  of  this  tragedy. 
On  13  March  following,  Groton  was  surprised.  In  this  afiair,  too,  John 
Monoco  was  principal ;  and  on  his  own  word  we  set  him  down  as  the  destroy- 
er of  Medfield.  After  he  had  burned  Groton,  except  one  garrison  house,  he 
called  to  the  captain  in  it,  and  told  him  he  would  bum  in  succession  Chelms- 
ford, Concord,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Charlestown,  Roxbury  and  Boston. 
He  boasted  much  of  the  men  at  his  command ;  said  he  had  480  warriors; 
and  added — "  fVhat  mt  will  me  do,^  The  report  of  this  very  much  enraged 
the  English,  and  occasioned  his  being  entitled  a  "  bragadocio  "  by  the  histo- 
rian. At  the  close  of  PhUip's  war,  with  others,  he  gave  himself  up  to  Migor 
fValdron  at  Cochecho;  or,  having  come  in  there,  at  the  retjuest  of  Pder-' 
jethro,  to  make  peace,  was  seized  and  sent  to  Boston,  where,  m  the  language 
of  Mr.  Hubbard,  he,  "'  with  a  few  more  bragadocios  like  himself^  Sagamort' 
scan,  Old-jeihro,  and  the  sachem  of  Quabaog,  [Mautamp,^]  were  taken  by  the 
English,  and  was  seen,  (not  long  before  the  writing  of  tliis,)  marching  towards 
the  gallows,  (through  Boston  streets,  which  he  threatened  to  bum  at  his 
pleasure,)  with  a  halter  about  his  neck,  with  which  he  was  hanged  at  the 
tovm's  end.  Sept  26,  in  this  present  year,  1676."  J 

On  the  24  July,  1675,  five  of  the  principal  Nipmuk  sachems  signed  an 
agreement  to  meet  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to  treat  of  peace  soon  after, 
but  not  appearing  according  to  agreement  Captain  Hutchinson  was  sent  out 

*  In  the  Indian  Chronicle.  26,  27. 

t  Compare  Hubbard,  35  ana  75. — ^Tbe  same,  probably,  called  Mattatoamppe,  who,  in 
1665,  witnessed  the  sale  of  Brookfield,  Mass.^  deeded  at  tnat  time  by  a  chief  named  Shot' 
toockqms.  Mautatnp  claimed  an  interest  in  said  lands,  and  received  part  of  the  pay.— Rev. 
Mr.  Fooet  Hist.  Brookjuld. 

X  This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  agrees  with  an  entry  in  SewalPs  MS.  Diary,  cited  in  SkaUueVt 
Concord,6d— "  SFog-amore  Sam  goes,  One-eyd  John,  Maliompe  [Atauiamp']  Sagamore  of 
Quabaog.  General  at  Lancaster,  &c.  Jethro  (the  father)  walked  to  the  gallows.  One-et^d 
John  accuses  Sagamore  John  to  have  fired  the  fint  gun  at  Quabaog  and  killed  Capt.  HuUk' 
vuonJ* 
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to  Mcertain  the  cause,  and  was  ambiuhed  by  them,  as  we  have  in  the  life  of 
PkQip  related.  At  this  time,  "  Sam,  sachem  of  Weshacum,"  and  Netaump, 
are  particularly  mentioned  as  having  been  hanged  at  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  (no  doubt  by  the  Indians,  to  vex  their  enemies,)  that  Mrs. 
Roudandgon  had  married  Monoco.  ^  But,"  the  author  of  the  Present  State, 
&G.  says,  ^  it  was  soon  contradicted,"  and,  ^  that  she  appeared  and  behaved 
herself  amongst  them  with  so  much  courage  and  majestic  gravity,  that  none 
durst  offer  any  violence  to  her,  but  on  the  contrary,  (in  their  rude  manner) 
seemed  to  show  her  great  respect." 

In  the  above  quotation  fh>m  Mr.  Hubhard,  we  have  shown  at  what  time 
several  of  the  Nipmuck  chiefs  were  put  to  death  beside  Monoco. 

OLD-JETHRO  was  little  less  noted,  though  of  quite  a  different  character. 
His  Indian  name  was  TarUamous,  He  was  present  at  the  sale  of  Concord 
(Mass.)  to  the  English,  about  which  time  he  lived  at  Natick.  In  1674,  he  was 
appointed  a  missionary  to  the  Nipmuks  living  at  Weshakim,  since  Sterling, 
but  his  stay  there  was  short.*  He  and  his  &mily  (of  about  12  persons) 
were  among  those  ordered  to  Deer  Island,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
the  next  year.  Their  residence  then  was  at  Nobscut  Hiu,  near  Sudbury 
His  spirit  could  not  brook  the  indignity  offered  bv  those  English  who  were 
■mt  to  conduct  the  praying  Indians  to  Boston,  and  in  the  nigtit  he  escaped, 
with  all  his  family,  into  his  native  wilds.  His  son  Peter  had  been  so  K)ng 
under  the  instruction  of  the  English,  that  he  had  become  almost  one  of 
them.  He  deserted  his  father's  cause,  and  was  the  means  of  his  being  exe- 
cuted with  the  other  Nipmuk  sachems  alreadv  mentioned.  This  occasioned 
Ik,  L  Mather  to  sav  of  him,  *'  That  abominable  Indian,  PeUr-jetkro^  betrayed 
hii  own  faihtr^  and  other  Indians  of  his  special  acquaintance,  unto  death." 
B  seems  he  had  been  employed  by  the  English  for  this  purpose. 

About  a  month  before  the  fcdl  of  PiSlip,  the  Nipmucks  became  fully 
aware  of  theur  wretched  condition,  who,  on  the  6  July,  1676,  sent  an  Indian 
messenser  to  the  English  with  a  white  flag.  He  came,  says  our  Chronicle, 
<*fironi  Sagamore  Sam  of  Nassoway  (a  proud  Salvage,  who  two  months  since 
insulted  over  the  English,  and  said,  if  the  English  would  first  begge  Peace 
of  him,  he  would  let  them  have  Peace,  but  that  he  would  never  ask  it  of 
them ;)  This  Indian  was  sent  from  him  with  Letters,  desiring  Peace  of  us, 
and  exprcssely  praying  us  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Chistf  and  for  his  sake  to 
pant  it  whoso  holy  name  they  have  so  much  blasphemed.  Thus  doth  the 
Lord  Jesus  make  them  to  bow  l^ofore  him,  and  to  lick  the  dust  And  having 
made  mention  of  his  letter  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  transcribe  some 
copies  of  the  Letters  sent  by  him,  and  others  on  this  subject,  which  take  as 
foUoweth.  The  reader  must  bear  with  their  barbarisms,  and  excuse  the 
omission  of  some  expressions  in  them,  that  can  hardly  admit  of  good 
English." 

**  The  first  Letter,  Jxdij  the  Gth,  167at 

**  Mr.  John  Leverett,  my  Lord,  Mr.  fVaban,  and  all  the  chief  men  our  Breth- 
ren, Praying  to  God :  [This  Mr,  Waban  is  a  Praying  Indian,  faithful,  and  a 
Ruler  amonst  them ;  by  their  Brethren  praying  to  God,  they  mean  those  of  the  same 
Afation]  We  beseech  you  all  to  help  us ;  my  wile  she  is  but  one,  but  there 
be  more  Prisoners,  which  we  pray  you  keep  well :  Mattamuck  his  wife,  we 
entreat  you  for  her,  and  not  onely  that  man,  but  it  is  the  Request  of  two  Sa- 
chems, Sam  Sachem  of  JVeshakum^  and  the  Pakashoag  Sachem. 

**  And  that  further  you  will  consider  about  the  making  Peace :  We  have 
spoken  to  tlie  People  of  Nashobah  (viz.  Tom  Dubler  and  Peter,)  that  we  would 
agree  with  you,  and  make  a  Covenant  of  Peace  with  yoiL  We  have  been 
destroyed  by  your  Souldiers,  but  still  we  Remember  it  now,  to  sit  still ;  do 

•  Mr.  Shattuck's  Hist.  Concord,  30. 

f  Tlie  tenor  of  the  followinjj  letters,  is  very  different  from  tho^e  in  April  previous,  which  I 
had  disc'ovcred  in  MS.  and  pnnted  iu  the  former  editions  of  the  Book  or  the  hidians.  Theie 
were  then  uDknovoi  to  in«. 
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you  eoiwider  it  agmin;  we  do  earnestly  entreat  you,  that  it  may  be  so  by 

/en»  Christy  O !  let  it  be  so !  .^moi,  AtenJ* 

It  was  signed 

Mattamuck,  Ms  Mark  N. 
Sam  Sachem,  his  Mark  V, 
Simon  Pottoquam,  iSScri^t 

UpPAinPPAQUEM,  hit — C. 

Pakaskok^g  his  Mark  V'/* 

^  Superscribed^"  *^ToaU  EDglishinen  and  Indians,  aU  of  you  hear  Mr.  Waban, 
Mr.  EDott" 

*^  Second  Letter. 

<<My  Lord,  Mr.  Leveret  at  Boston,  Mr.  ffabany  Mr.  Eliott,  Mr.  Gookm,  and 
Council,  hear  yea.  I  went  to  Connecticot  about  the  Captives,  that  I  migfat 
bring  them  into  your  hands,  and  when  we  were  almost  there,  the  EngiM  rad 
destroyed  those  Indians :  when  I  heard  it,  I  returned  back  again ;  then  iHien 
I  came  home,  we  were  also  destroyed ;  after  we  were  destroyed,  then  PhSip 
and  ^uampun  went  away  into  theur  own  Countrey  againe ;  and  I  knew  they 
were  much  afraid,  because  of  our  offer  to  joyn  with  the  English,  and  there- 
fore they  went  back  into  their  own  Countrey,  and  I  know  they  will  make  no 
Warre ;  therefore  because  when  some  English  men  came  to  us,  PhU^  and 
Q^amypun  sent  to  kill  them ;  but  I  said,  if  any  kill  them.  Til  kill  them.} 

Sam  Sachxk. 

Written  by  Simon  Boahokum  Scribe."  § 

Tkkd  Letter. 

«For  Mr.  Eliot,  Mr.  Gookin,  and  Mr.  Waban. 

Consider  of  tins  I  entreat  you,  consider  of  this  great  businesse  that  0  done: 

and  my  wonder  concerning  PhUip ;  but  his  name  is Wewesawammi\ 

he  engageth  all  the  people  that  were  none  of  his  subjects :  Then  when  I  was 
at  Penakook,  Nwnpho  John,  AUine,%  Sam  Numpho,  and  others  who  were  an^iy, 
and  Numpho  very  much  angry  that  Philip  did  engage  so  many  people  to  hun; 
and  Numpho  said  it  were  a  very  good  deed  that  I  snould  go  and  kill  him  that 


*  This  surpasseth  any  thing-,  in  supplication,  that  we  have,  from  the  poor  Indians.  They 
were  truly  sensible  of  their  deplorable  condition  !  Little  to  subsist  upon — the  northern  and 
western  wilderness  so  full  of  their  native  enemies,  that  a  retreat  upon  those  hunting'-groands 
was  cut  off — all  the  fishing  places  near  and  upon  the  coast  watched  by  their  succewfid 
enemy — hence  nothing  now  remained  but  to  try  the  effect  of  an  offer  of  unconditional  Mib- 
mission ! — ^This  letter,  however,  must  not  be  regarded  as  the  languare  of  the  warriors,  it 
was  the  language  of  the  Christian  Indians,  in  behalf  of  them  and  themselves. 

t  The  name  of  this  sachem  approaching  nearly  in  sound  to  that  of  the  place  since  caDed 
Worcester,  of  which  Sa^amore-John  was  chief,  almost  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same. 
A  sachem  of  the  name  liavinc^  deeded  Worcester  to  the  whites  in  1671,  is  additional  proof. 
See  the  elaborate  history  of  that  town  by  Wm.  Lincoln^  Esq.,  now  in  course  of  poblieaiioB. 

X  This  letter  will  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  specimen  of  Indian  sentiment,  and  its  valae 
n  much  enhanced,  as  it  unfolds  truths  of  great  value — truths  that  lay  open  the  situation  of 
things  at  this  period  that  will  be  ^adly  received.  Sum  was  a  magnanimous  sachem.  So 
was  Monoco.  We  doubt  if  any  thing'  can  in  troth  be  brought  a^inst  either,  that  would  not 
comport  with  a  warrior  of  their  time,  but  they  did  not  come  within  the  limits  of  a  paidoB 
offered  in  the  Proclamation  !  When  messengers  were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Indians  mr  the 
redemption  of  prisoners,  to  prevent  the  evil  such  negotiation  was  calculated  to  produce,  and 
which  Philip,  aoubtless,  foresaw,  he  ordered  such  to  be  summarily  deak  with.  Qnonaoohit 
was  suspected  for  a  spy,  and  FkUip  had  ordered  him  to  be  killed,  but  Monoeo  said,  "  f  wfll 
kill  whomsoever  shall  kill  Quanaponit."  Shoshanim  aAerwards  said  the  same  whM  vititad 
by  Mr.  Hoar  and  Nepanet,  who  were  sent  to  treat  for  the  ransom  of  Mr.  RmolandMoiit  hmr 
ily.  "  If  any  kill  </tm,  I  will  kill  them,''  that  is,  he  would  kill  the  murderer.  But  these  )aaA 
offices  were  forgotten  in  the  days  of  terror ! 

^  The  same  person,  whose  name  to  the  last  letter  is  spelt  Pt^oquam,  and  hi  Book  ii.  Ch^pi 
vii.,  Bttokam. 

R  This  stands  in  the  MS.  records,  Wewasotcamtett.    See  Book  iii.  Chap.  ii. 

IT  There  is  some  error  concerning  this  p<>!rson's  name.  John  U.  Lane  means  liie  same  par- 
son, I  think,  in  Oookin^t  MS.  history.  See  Book  Ii.  Chap.  vii. ;  an  account  of  several  otmrt 
here  mentiooed  may  there  also  be  found. 
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limed  80  RHny  to  himBelf  without  cause :  bi  like  manner  I  said  so  toa 
Then  had  you  ibrmerly  said  be  at  peace,  and  if  the  Council  had  sent  word 
to  kiU  PkUip  we  should  have  done  it :  then  let  us  clearly  speak,  what  you 
and  we  ihaU  do.    O  let  it  be  so  speedily,  and  answer  us  clearly. 

PUMKAMUN, 
PONlfAKFUKinf, 

or^  Jacob  Muttabkakoogw" 

''Hie  answer  the  Council  made  them,  was,  'That  treacherous  persons 
who  began  the  war  and  those  that  have  been  barbarously  bloody,  must  not 
eiqpect  to  have  their  lives  spared,  but  others  that  have  been  drawn  into  the 
war,  and  acting  only  as  Souldiei*8  submitting  to  be  without  arms,  and  to  live 
quiedy  and  peaceably  for  the  future  shall  have  their  lives  spared.' " 

Sagamore  Sam  was  one  of  those  that  sacked  Lancaster,  10  February, 
1676.  His  Indian  name  was  at  one  time  Shaahanim,  but  in  Pyiip^B  vrnr  it 
i|»pears  to  have  been  changed  to  Uskatuhgun ;  at  least,  if  he  be  the  same,  it 
was  so  subscribed  by  Pdtr-jdhro,  when  the  letter  was  sent  by  the  Indians  to 
the  English  about  the  exchange  of  Mrs.  Rowlandmm  and  others,  as  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  ^epeauL  He  was  hanged,  as  has  been  before  noted. 
Sho^anim  was  successor  to  Matthew^  who  succeeded  Sholan, 

This  last-mentioned  sachem  is  probably  referred  to  by  the  author  quoted  in 
Mr.  T%oirowgoo(r8  curious  book.  In  the  summer  of  1652,  Reverend  Jt^  Elwi 
intended  to  visit  the  Nashuas,  in  his  evangelical  capacity,  but  understanding 
there  was  war  in  that  direction  among  the  Indians,*  delayed  his  journey  for  a 
time.  The  sachem  of  Nashua,  hearing  of  Mr.  EHoPs  intention,  "•  took  20 
men,  armed  af^er  their  manner,"  as  his  guard,  with  many  others,  and  con- 
ducted him  to  his  country.  And  my  author  adds,  "  this  was  a  long  journey 
into  the  wilderness  of  GO  miles :  it  proved  very  wet  and  tedious,  so  that  he 
was  not  dry  three  or  four  days  together,  night  uor  day.**  f  One  of  the  Indians 
It  this  time  asked  Mr.  EluA  why  those  who  prayed  to  €iod  among  the 
English  loved  the  Indians  that  prayed  to  God  "  more  than  their  own  breth- 
ren." The  good  man  seemed  some  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  and  waived  the 
aofaiect  by  several  scriptural  quotations. 

We  may  be  incorrect  in  the  supposition  that  the  sachem  who  conducted 
Mr.  EUot  on  this  occasion  was  ShoUm^  as  perhaps  Paifaamawaijf  would 
not  the  time  as  well 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Friendly  Indians — Captaiit  Amos — Pursues  Taiosan  and  Penaekasan — Escapes  th% 
wLmgiter  at  P/twtucket — Commands  a  companu  in  the  eastern  lear — Captais 
LiGHTFOOT — H's  services  in  Pkil'p's  loar — In  the  eastern  \oar — Kf.ttenakit — 
Hw  serv'Cts — Qi:annapohit — His  important  services  as  a  spy — Mautamp— 
Monaco — Nepanet — Employed  to  treat  widt  the  enemij^  Brings  letters  from  them-^ 
Ejects  an  exchange  of  prisoners — Peter  Conway— Peter  Ephraim. 

AMOS,  commonly  called  Captain  JbnaSj  was  a  Wampanoa^,  whose  residence 
was  about  Cape  Cod.  We  have  no  notice  of  him  until  Phdip^s  war,  at  which 
time  he  was  entirely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  English.  After  the  Plim- 
outh  people  had  found  that  Tatoson  was  concerned  in  the  destruction  of 
€larr«  garrison,  they  sought  for  some  friendly  Indians  who  would  undcr- 
ttke  to  deliver  him  and  his  abettors  into  their  hands.  Captain  ,^3no3  ten- 
dered his  services,  and  was  duly  commissioned  to  prosecute  the  enterprise, 

*  In  1647,  three  Indiana  were  killed  between  Quabaog  and  Spring6eld,  by  other  Indiani. 
The  next  year,  five  others  were  killed  al)out  midway  between  Quabao^  and  Lancaster j— 
Wmthrop'a  Journal,  (Savages  ed.)    Such  instances  were  common  amonff  the  Indians. 

t  Sure  Arguments  to  prove  that  the  Jews  inhabit  now  in  America.— B>'  TJiomas  Thonm' 
i^i  4to.  I^ndon,  \6bi.  Sir  ^ggr  L' Estrange  answered  this  book  by  another,  entitled 
Tarn  AMsaicAKt  so  Jews. 
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and  to  take  into  that  seirice  any  of  his  frieDds.  Meantime,  TcAoson  had  fled 
to  Elizabeth  Island,  in  company  with  Ptnachason,  another  chief  who  was 
also  to  be  taken,  if  he  could  be  ibund  This  Penachason  was  probably  ToUh 
9orC8  brother's  son,  sometimes  called  Tom,  who,  if  the  same,  was  also  at  the 
destroying  of  Clark^s  garrison.  Yet  the  wily  chiefs  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
Captain  Ajnos,  b;^  flying  fh>m  that  region  into  the  Nipmuks'  country,  where 
they  joined  Philip, 

To  encourage  greater  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  friendly  Indians,  to 
execute  their  commission,  it  was  ordered,  that  in  case  they  captured  and 
brought  in  either  Taloaon  or  Ptnachason^  "•  they  may  expect  for  their  reward, 
for  each  of  them  four  coats,  and  a  coat  apiece  for  every  other  Indian  that 
shall  prove  merchantable.'' 

We  have  mentioned  in  a  former  chapter  the  horrid  catastrophe  of 
Captain  Peirae  and  his  men  at  Pawtucket.  Captain  ,^mo8  escaped  ihaX 
dreadfiU  slaughter.  He  fought  there  with  20  of  his  warriors,  and  when 
Captain  Peirse  was  shot  down  bv  a  ball  which  wounded  him  in  the  thiglu 
he  stood  by  his  side,  and  defended  him  as  long  as  there  was  a  gleam  of 
hope.  At  length,  seeing  nearly  all  his  friends  slain,  with  admirable  presence 
of  mind  he  made  his  escape,  by  the  ibllowing  subtle  stratagem : — 

ATanunlenoo^s  warriors  had  blackened  their  faces,  which  Captain  •^nos  had 
observed,  and  by  means  of  powder  contrived  to  discolor  his  own  unobserved 
by  them.  When  he  had  done  this,  he  managed,  by  a  dextrous  mancBuvroi 
to  pass  among  the  enemy  for  one  of  them,  and  by  these  means  escaped. 

What  were  Captain  Amo^s  other  acts  in  this  war,  if  any,  we  have  not 
learned  ;  nor  do  we  meet  again  with  him  until  1689.  In  that  year,  he  went 
with  CoL  Church  against  the  eastern  Indians  and  French,  in  which  expedi- 
tion he  also  had  the  command  of  a  company.  Church  arrived  with  his 
forces  in  Sept  at  Casco,  now  Portland,  and,  having  landed  secretlv  imder 
cover  of  the  night,  surprised,  on  the  following  morning,  about  four  hundred 
Indians,  who  had  come  to  destroy  the  place.  Although  the  Indians  did  not 
receive  much  damage,  yet.  Governor  Stdlivan  says,*  the  whole  eastern  country 
was  saved  by  tlie  timely  arrival  of  this  expedition.  In  the  fight  at  Cascow 
21  September,  eight  of  the  English  were  killed  and  many  wounded.  Two  of 
Captain  Amo8*8  men  were  badly  wounded,  and  Sam  Moses,  another  friendly 
Indian,  was  killed.  There  was  another  Indian  company  in  this  expedition, 
commanded  by  Captain  Daniel,  out  of  which  one  man  was  killed,  who  waa 
of  Yarmouth  on  Cape  Cod-f 

UGHTFOOT,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Sogkonates,  distinguished  in  PhO^t 
war,  was  also  in  the  service  under  Chirch  at  Casco ;  a  memorable  expedition, 
on  more  than  one  account  One  circumstance  we  will  name,  as  it  well  ni^ 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  undertaking.  When,  on  the  following  morning,  after 
tlie  arrival  of  the  forces,  the  attack  was  begun,  it  was,  to  the  inexpressible 
Burpri«e  of  the  English,  found,  that  tlie  bullets  were  much  larger  than  the 
calibre  of  their  guns.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccountable 
occurrence,  and  great  blame  was  chargeable  somewhere.  In  tliis  wretched 
dilemma,  the  fight  having  already  begun.  C^urc^  set  some  at  work  making 
the  bullets  into  slugs,  by  which  resort  he  was  able  to  continue  the  fight  S 
being  high  water  at  the  time,  an  estuary  se])arated  the  battle-j^round  from  the 
town.  The  bullets  were  to  be  carried  to  the  arinv  engaged,  m  buckets,  aAer 
being  hammered.  When  the  fiiT5t  recmit  of  slugs  was  made  up.  Colonel 
Church  ran  with  it  to  the  water's  edge,  and,  not  caring  to  venture  himself  to 
wade  across,  called  to  those  on  the  other  side  to  send  some  one  to  take  it  over 
to  the  army.  None  appeared  but  LiMfool.  This  Indian  dextrously  repassed 
the  estuary,  with  a  quantity  of  powdcT  ujiou  his  head,  and  a  "  kettle  "  of  bulr 
lets  in  each  hand,  and  thus  the  fight  was  maintained,  and  the  enemy  put  to 
flight 

In  Philip's  war,  L^hffooVs  exploits  were  doubtless  very  numerous,  but  few 
of  them  have  come  down  to  us.  He  volunteered  to  fight  for  tiie  English,  at 
AwashorOCs  great  dance  at  Buzzard's  Bay.  already  mentioned.  When  lAJtO/b' 
tyes  was  taken  at  Cushnet,  in  1676,  LigtU/oot  was  sent  with  him  to  what  is 

*  Hist  Dittrict  of  Maine,  101  f  MS.  letter  of  Captain  Batsei  of  the  ezpeditioa. 
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now  called  Palmer's  Idandj  near  the  mouUi  of  Cushnet  Rnrer,  Mrbere  he  held 
him  in  fuard  until  he  could  be  safely  conducted  to  Plimouth.  About  the 
time  mWiomjHnn  was  killed,  and  PkUtp^»  wijfe  and  son  were  taken,  Chwrck 
gave  him  a  captain's  commission,  after  which  he  made  several  successful 
expeditions. — We  now  pass  to  characters  hitherto  less  known,  though  perhaps 
of  more  interest 

Very  little  was  known  of  certain  important  characters  among  the  friendlv 
Indians  of  Massachusetts,  which  should  have  by  no  means  been  overlooked, 
until  the  discovery  of  Mr.  Gookiri's  manuscript  history  of  the  praying 
Indians,  not  long  since,  and  to  which  we  have  often  referred  already.  We 
shall,  therefbre,  devote  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter  to  their  history. 

JOB  KATTENANIT  seems  first  to  demand  attention.  He  was  a  Christian 
Indian,  and  lived  some  time  at  Natick,  but  was  at  one  time  a  preacher  at 
Magunkoff,  and  belonged  originally,  we  believe,  to  Hassanamesit  However 
that  may  have  been,  it  is  certain  he  lived  there  in  the  beginning  of  Pkily^t 
war,  when  that  chiers  men  made  a  descent  upon  the  place,  with  the  intention 
of  carrying  away  those  Christian  Indians  prisoners.  Job  made  his  escape 
from  them  at  this  time,  and  came  in  to  the  English  at  Mendon.  He  had  still 
three  children  in  the  enemy's  hands,  and  he  was  willing  to  run  any  venture 
to  release  them.  He  therefore  applied  for  and  obtained  a  pass,  assuring  him 
safety,  provided  that,  in  bis  rt^tum,  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish scouts.  Besides  liberating  his  children,  considerable  hopes  were  enter- 
tained, that  he  might  be  euamed  to  furnish  information  of^the  enemy.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  that,  before  he  had  passed  the  frontier,  he  fell  in 
with  some  Enghsh  soldiers,  who  treated  him  as  a  prisoner,  and  an  enemy, 
even  taking  from  him  his  clothes  and  gun,  s?nrJing  him  to  the  governor  of 
Boston ;  "who,  more  to  satisfy  the  clamors  of  the  people  than  for  any  offence 
eommitted,"  assigned  him  to  the  common  jail,  where  he  suffered  exceedingly; 
himself  and  many  others  being  crowded  into  a  namiw  and  filthy  place.  Af- 
ter about  three  weeks,  he  was  taken  out  and  sent  to  Deer  Island.  The  clam- 
ors of  the  peo[)le  were  indeed  high  at  this  time,  and  many  accused  Major 
OoakSn,  who  gave  him  the  pass,  of  being  guilty  of  furnishing  the  enemy  with 
intelligence. 

Alter  the  Narraganset  fight,  19  December,  1675,  the  English  were  very 
anxiouB  to  gain  infonnation  relative  to  the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  accord 
ingly  instructed  Major  Gookin  to  use  his  endeavors  to  employ  some  friendly 
Lidian  spies ;  who,  alter  considerable  negotiation  among  those  at  Deer  Island, 
engaged  Job  again,  and  James  QuannaDohitj  alias  Qiianapaug,  Their  reward 
Was  to  hejtve  pounds  apiece !  They  aeparted  ujK)n  this  service  before  day, 
the  30th  of  December,  and,  during  their  mission,  behaved  with  great  pru- 
dence, and  brougrht  valuable  information  to  the  English  on  their  return ;  but 
which,  from  intestine  bickerings  among  the  English,  turned  to  small 
account. 

James  Qtiannapohit  returned2ith  of  January  following,  nearly  worn  out  and 
fiunished ;  having  travelled  al)out  80  miles  in  that  cold  season,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  the  snow  bcinjij  very  deep.  The  information  which  he  gave  was  writ- 
ten down  by  Major  Gookin,*  Amonjr  other  matters,  he  stated  that  the  ene- 
my had  taken  up  their  quarters  in  different  places,  probably  near  Scattacook; 
and  many  others,  including  the  Nipmuks,  about  Menumesse.  The  Narra- 
gansets  had  not  yet  joined  Philip  openly,  but  while  James  and  Job  were  among 
the  Nipmuks,  messengers  arrived  from  Narraganset  which  gave  them  much 
joy,  for  they  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  join  them  and  Philip  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war.  They  said  their  loss  in  die  great  swamp  fight  was  small.  In 
three  weeks,  James  learned,  they  would  assault  Lancaster,  which  accordingly 
came  to  pass,  upon  the  very  day  which  he  said  they  intended  it  He 
learned  and  thus  divulged  their  [)lan8  to  a  great  extent  A  circumstance  now 
occurred  which  obliged  him  to  make  his  escape,  which  was  this:  He  found  a 
friend  and  protector  in  Mautamp,j  one  of  the  Nipmuk  chiefs,  who,  it  seems, 

•  The  same  published  w  Coli.  Mags.  Hist.  8oc.  1.  vi.  205—208. 

t  The  same,  probably ,^alled  Nftaump,  who  was  aAerwards  executed  at  Boston,  at  the 
tame  linie  with  aagamore»sam.    See  HuJbbardf  36. 
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atMided  Aordjto  ^nmn  PWp;  wmA  wiirtpj  tfast  i^mimapMi  should  ae- 
eompttDj  him,  aad  k  w«i  with  no  WBBaSk  diffieahy  he  was  ahle  to  elude'  the 
▼iipiaiit  ere  of  JMnrfoHBL  and  laake  his  eaeapcv  which,  however,  was  effected 
OBly  hy  a  cimDiDC  stma^em,  aa  follows : — He  told  Mmdamp  that  he  had 
fiM^ht  a^ainat  PkAip  m  tlw  eomflMaceaBeat  of  the  war,aDd  that  PhQip  knew 
hini,  and  that,  unless  he  could  go  to  him  with  sonip  important  trophy,  PkStip 
would  not  beliete  him,  and  would  immedialely  kill  him.  And  moreover, 
T\tkapewQlm  had  privalely  told  him  that  PtaUp  had  giren  out  word  that  cer- 
tain preying  Indiawi  shonld  be  sought  after,  and,  if  possible,  seized  and 
brought  to  ^m;  far  he  wanted  to  pot  them  to  death  in  a  cruel  manner,  with 
his  own  hands,  and  that  kt  w«i  one  of  theoL  He  therefore  told  Mmdaam 
tkat  he  would  go,  in  the  first  place,  and  kill  aome  English,  and  take  thenr 
keads  along  with  him,  and  then  he  should  consider  himself  safe.  This 
beii^  consented  to,  he  lost  no  time  in  retracing  his  steps  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  English. 

He  mentiooa  Jiwoca,  or  QtHcyBdi'ofci,  as  a  great  captain  among  the  ene- 
my, who  also  treated  him  kindly,  and  entertained  him  in  his  wigwam  during 
his  stay  there ;  they  being  old  acquaintance,  having  serred  t<^ther  in  their 
wars  against  the  Mohawks,  ten  years  before.* 

And  here  ako  Mr.  Gooftta  gires  a  &Torable  account  of  Jfbnoeo.  PhOiphBd 
ordered  that  the  persons  above  named  should  be  brought  to  him,  if  taken 
alive,  **  that  he  might  put  them  to  some  tormenting  deam,  tMA  had  kUkerte 
been  prevenled  by  the  care  and  kindness  of  a  great  captain  among  them, 
named  Jokn-wiik-^me-tiftj  belonging  to  Naahua,f  who  had  civilly  treated  ami 
protected  JamteSy  and  entertained  him  at  his  wigwam,  all  the  time  of  his 
neing  there.*  t 

M  was  requested  to  come  away  with  QuimefMt,  but  saw  no  way  of 
getting  away  his  children,  which  was  a  main  object  with  him.  He  knew, 
too,  that  JaMKts  could  give  all  the  information  they  both  possessed  at  that 
period,  and  not  considering  himself  in  imminent  danger,  preferred  to  tany 
longer. 

At  Wanexit,  or  Manexit,  they  fefl  in  with  seven  Indians,  who  took  them 
and  conveyed  them  about  menty  miles^  across  ibe  path  leading  to  Connecti- 
eut,  northward  from  Quabaog.  These  were  some  of  the  Qiiahmsits  and 
Segunesits.  At  this  place  were  three  towns  which  contained  about  900 
warriors  well  armed.  Here  they  were  threatened  with  death,  their  mission 
being  truly  guessed.  But  going  to  the  wigwam  of  One-eytd-jokny  *^  Sagamore 
of  Nashua,"  or  Mtmoco,  be  charged  his  gun  and  said,  ^  I  will  kill  whon^ 
soever  shall  kill  ^uanaookiL^^  Some  said  he  had  killed  one  of  PhUip^§ 
counsellors  J  at  Mount  Hope,  and  Philip  had  hired  some  to  kill  him ;  also 
Jame3  Speen,  Andrtw  PUimy,  Captain  Huntar,  Thomas  QuanapokU,  and  Petar 
Ephraim.  On  being  ordered  to  visit  PhUiDj  **Job  and  he  pretended  to  go  out 
a  hunting,  killed  three  dear  quickly,  ana  perceiving  they  were  dos^d  by 
some  other  Indians,  went  over  a  poud  and  lay  in  a  swamp  till  before  day,  ana 
when  they  had  prayed  together  he  ran  away."  Job  was  to  return  to  the 
enemy,  and  tell  them  that  fames  ran  away  because  they  had  threatened  to 
kill  him.  Job,  not  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  concluded  to 
remain  longer  for  the  end  of  ransoming  his  children,  as  we  have  said.  He 
returned  to  the  English  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  February,  and  said,  as 
James  had  before,  that  on  the  next  day  Lancaster  would  be  attacked,  for  he 
knew  about  four  hundred  of  the  enemy  were  already  on  their  march,  and  it 
so  resulted.  He  further  informed  the  English,  that  the  enemy  would  shortly 
attack  Medfield,  Groton,  Marlboroueh,  and  other  places,  and  that  the  Nar- 
nuransets  had  joined  PhiUp  and  the  Nipmuks. 

While  James  was  there,  "  a  Narraganset  brought  to  them  one  English  head : 
they  shot  at  him,  and  said  the  Narragansets  were  the  English  friends  all  last 


*  or  this  war  we  have  ffiveo  an  account  in  Book  II.  chap.  III. 

t  Called  na^^more  of  Nashua,  in  the  Cotton  metmucriptt, 

t  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  (  CkHton  Manuscriplt. 

I  Referring  probably,  to  Thxbx.    See  Book  IIL  chap.  U. 
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summer.    AfVerwards  two  messengera   came  with  twelve  heads,  craving 
their  assistance,  they  then  accepted  them."  * 

Before  he  left  the  enemy,  he  appointed  a  place  of  safety  for  his  children, 
and  sundry  others  of  his  friends,  captured  at  Hassanamesit,  where  he  would 
afterwards  meet  and  conduct  them  to  the  English.  lie  therefore  petitioned 
the  council  for  liberty  to  meet  them,  which  was  granted.  But  he  now  had 
new  difficulties  to  encounter,  owing  to  ^  the  rude  temper  of  those  times,"  as 
one  of  the  wise  men  of  that  age  expressed  it.  f  Although  both  these  men 
had  acquitted  tlieniselves  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  authorities  who 
sent  them  fonh,  yet  the  populace  accused  them  of  giving  information  to  the 
enemy,  and  that  they  were  secretly  their  advisers,  or  else  they  had  not 
returned  in  safety ;  to  appease  which  they  were  confined  asain  to  the  island. 
This  so  interfered  with  the  time  set  by  Job  to  meet  his  children  and  friends, 
that  great  sufferinffs  overtook  them,  as  well  as  himself;  and  he  knew  not 
that  ever  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  see  his  children  again.  But  it 
much  sooner  happened,  no  doubt,  than  he  expected,  although  in  an  indirect 
way.  About  the  time  he  was  sent  to  the  island,  a  vote  passed  in  the  general 
eourt  of  Massachusetts,  to  raise  an  army  of  six  hundred  men,  and  Major 
Thomas  Savage  was  applied  to,  to  conduct  them  in  the  war.  He  refused, 
onlesd  he  could  have  some  of  the  friendly  Indians  from  the  island  for  assist- 
ants. On  a  messenger  being  sent  among  them,  aix  of  their  principal  and 
bravest  men  volunteered  in  that  service,  among  whom  was  Jd6  KattenaniL 
The  army  marched  about  the  first  of  March,  1^5,  O.  S.  But  when  at  Marl> 
borough.  Job  got  liberty  of  Major  Savage  and  Major-general  Dennison,  to 
attempt  the  finding  of  his  friencL)  and  children,  whom  he  had  appointed  to 
meet  near  Hassanamesit  When  it  was  known  to  Captain  Moselvj  ne  behaved* 
himself  very  unbecoming  towards)  the  commanding  officer,  ana  nothing  but 
his  popularity  with  the  army  saved  his  reputation.  Indeed,  his  conduct 
seems  quits  as  reprehensible  as  that  of  a  more  modem  Indian  hunter  in  the 
Floridas,  which  all  friends  of  humanity  joined  to  condemn.  Mogely,  it 
appears,  would  place  no  confidence  in  any  Indian,  and  doubtless  thought  he 
WHS  acting  for  tne  best  interests  of  the  country.  He  urged  that  it  was  a 
most  impolitic  measure  to  sufier  any  Indian  to  go  away  at  this  time,  knowing 
their  natural  treacherousness ;  and  he  doubted  not  but  Job  (although  a  tried 
firiend)  would  inform  the  enemy  of  the  approach  of  the  army,  which  would 
fiustrate  all  their  designs.  The  ffreat  ascendency  which  this  officer  held  in 
the  army  can  best  be.  understood  by  a  simple  statement  of  the  fact,  that  Major 
Savage  and  General  Dennison  were  obliged  to  send  after  Job  before  the 
soldiery  would  cease  their  clamors.  Captain  fVadsworth  and  Captain  Syll^ 
accompanied  by  James  Quannapohitj  went  in  pursuit  witii  the  utmost  speed. 
But  tliey  did  not  overtake  him,  and  he  soon  returned  to  the  army  without 
finding  his  friends;  they,  from  fear  of  discovery,  having  changed  their 
place,  tlie  time  having  liecn  much  longer  than  was  set,  and  their  consequent 
sufferings  were  indescribable. 

We  shall  only  add  here  concerning  them,  that  they  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  party  of  English,  who  treated  them  in  a  savage  manner, 
taking  every  thing  from  them.  But  when  they  were  brought  to  Major 
SeoHigey  he  treated  them  kindly,  and  had  them  sent  to  Boston,  all  except  four, 
who  ran  away  from  Marlborough,  where  tlu-'V  stopped  for  the  night,  from 
the  tear  of  being  murdered,  some  of  the  people  so  abused  and  insulted  them. 
About  two  months  after  that,  they  were  found  and  brought  in  by  ATepaneL 
Finally,  Job  recovered  all  his  children,  and,  maiTying  again,  lived  happily. 
His  wife  was  one  of  those  whom  he  had  managed  to  deliver  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  the  enemy  at  such  hazard  and  pains.  She  had,  during  their  wan- 
derings, nursed  and  kept  alive  his  children,  one,  especially,  which  was  very 
young. 

When  the  Hassanamesits  went  off  with  the  enemy,  James  Quannaponu 
was  in  the  neighborhood  with  the  English  forces.  Captain  Syll  sent  out  a 
scout,  and  James  and  Elizer  Pegin  accompanied.    Seven  of  the  enemy  were 

^  CoUon  Manuscripts. 

t  Major  Uanirl  Gookin.  wbo  was  at  least  a  hundred  years  in  advance  of  that  age. 
8* 
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BOOH  di0covef«d,  one  of  whom  was  leading  an  Eo^iah  priaoner.  Tbev 
discorered  the  English  scout,  and  fled.  Jam/u  and  Eltzo'  pursued  them,  and 
recovered  the  prisoner,  whose  name  was  ChriMUgphBr  Muddn,  who  had  been 
taken  from  Marlborough*    Jamis  also  took  one  of  the  enemy's  gun&* 

The  English  having,  by  means  of  spies,  as  in  the  preceding  life  we  hsfv 
stated,  learned  the  state  of  feelinff  among  their  enemies,  felt  themselves 
prepared,  as  the  spring  of  1676  advanced,  to  make  overtures  to  Uiem  for 
peace,  or  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  or  both,  as  they  might  be  found  inclined. 

Tom  Nepa^et  was  fixed  upon  as  plenipotentiary  in  this  business.  And. 
although  unjusdy  suffering  with  many  of  his  brethren  upon  a  bleak  iskiM 
in  Boston  harbor,  consent^  at  the  imminent  risk  of  his  life,  to  proceed  to 
meet  the  Indians  in  the  western  wilderness,  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit,  of  those  who  had  caused  his  sufferings. 

Nepanet  set  out,  3  April,  1676,  to  make  overtures  to  the  enemy  for  the  re* 
lease  of  prisoners,  especially  the  family  of  Mr.  Rmdandsonj  which  was  taken 
at  Lancaster,  returned  on  the  12  following,  with  a  written  answer  from  the 
enemy,  8fky\Dgf**fFenou  give  annoer  by  this  one  man,  but  if  you  likt  ny  angwtr 
$ent  one  more  man  besides  this  one  Tom  Nepanet,  and  smdwUk  all  ^ue  Jbeovi 
and  teiih  all  your  mind  Inf  two  men ;  because  you  know  and  we  know  your  kemi 

Ci  sorrowful  with  crying  for  your  loH  many  many  hundred  man  and  all  ynar 
e  and  all  your  land  and  woman  chUd  and  cattle  as  all  your  Udng  Aat  yom 
have  lost  and  on  your  backside  stand. 

Signed  by    Sam,  Sachem^ 
KuTquEif,  and 
QuAifOHiT,  Sagamores* 
Peter  Jetkro^  scribe. 

At  the  same  time,  and  I  conclude  in  the  same  letter,  they  wrote  a  fern 
words  to  others,  as  follows :  ^  Mr.  Rowlandson,  your  wife  and  all  vour  Mdi§ 
well  but  one  dye.  Your  tisUr  is  well  and  her  3  ckHd.  John  KitteU,  ysur  wffk 
and  all  yourckUd  is  dU  well,  and  all  them  prisoners  taken  at  JSTaima  is  oB 


Mr,  Rowlandson,  seyour  loving  sisterMskand  Q  Hanah. 
And  old  KeUB\  w{f  his  kand,  -f- 

Brotker  Rowlandson,  pray  send  tkre  pound  of  T\)baeco  for  me,  if  you  eon  19 
{otTine  husband  prcof  send  tkre  pound  of  tobacco  for  me, 

**  Tkis  writing  by  your  enemies — Samuel  Uskattuhgun  and  Gunrashit,  life 
Indian  saganuntsJ^ 

Mrs.  Rowkmdson,  in  her  account  of  **  The  Sixteenth  Remove,"  relates,  thei 
when  they  hod  waded  over  Baouaugf  River,  ^Quickly  there  came  up  to  ue 
an  Indian  who  informed  them  tliat  I  must  go  to  Wachuset  to  my  master,  ftr 
there  was  a  letter  come  from  the  council  to  the  saggamores  about  redeemiiiif 
the  captives,  and  that  there  would  be  another  in  14  days,  and  that  I  must  be 
there  ready."!  Th'iB  was  doubtless  afler  the  letter  just  recorded  had  been 
sent  to  the  English.  ^  About  two  days  afler,"  Mrs.  R,  continues,  **came  « 
company  of  Indians  to  us,  near  30,  all  on  horseback.  My  heart  skint  within 
me,  thinking  they  had  been  Englishmen,  at  the  first  sight  of  them :  For  thfliy< 
were  dressed  in  English  apparel,  with  hats,  white  neck-cloths,  and  sashee 
about  their  waists,  and  ribbons  upon  their  shoulders.  But  when  they  oani# 
near,  there  was  a  vast  difiference  between  the  lovely  faces  of  Christians,  and 
the  foul  looks  of  those  heathen,  which  much  damped  my  spirits  again."  § 

Having,  after  great  distress,  arrived  at  Wachuset,  our  authoress  addi^ 
**  Then  came  Tom  and  Peter  with  the  second  letter  fi-om  the  council,  about 
the  captives."    ^  1  asked  them  how  my  husband  did,  and  all  my  friends  and 


*  Oookin^s  MS.  Hist.  Chrislian  Indians. 

t  Or  Payquare,  now  Miller's  River.  Its  confluence  with  the  Conneeticut  is  betweoa 
Northficid  and  Montague. 

1  Narralive  of  her  Uaptivity,  59. 

^  Ibid.  60.  The  regimentals  in  which  they  were  now  tricked  out,  won  pvobal^y  tafcea 
from  the  Engiiah  whom  they  had  killed  in  batUe. 
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aoquaintanoe.  They  nud  tbey  were  well,  but  Tenr  melanefaoly.''  Thef 
brought  her  two  biscuits  and  a  pound  of  tobacca  The  tobacco  she  cave  to 
the  Indians,  and,  when  it  was  aU  gone,  one  threatened  her  because  she  had 
DO  more  to  give;  probably  not  believing  her.  She  told  him  when  her 
husband  came,  she  would  give  him  some.  ^  Ilang  him,  rogue,  says  he,  1 
will  knock  out  his  brains,  if  he  comes  here."  '^  Again,  at  the  same  breath, 
they  would  say,  if  there  should  come  an  hundred  without  guns  they  would 
do  them  no  hurt  So  unstable  and  like  madmen  they  were.  *  There  had 
been  something  talked  about  Mr.  RowUmdson^t  going  himself  to  ransom  his 
wife,  but  she  says  she  dared  not  send  for  him,  ^  for  there  was  little  more 
trust  to  them  than  to  the  master  they  served."  * 

^t panel  learned  by  the  enemy  that  thev  lost  in  the  fight  when  Capt  Peine 
was  killed,  **  scores  of  their  men  that  sabbath  day."  f 

As  they  refused  to  treat  with  7Vm  J^(^9anel  alone,  Peter  Conway  viras  joined 
with  him  on  a  second  expedition,  as  we  have  seen,  which  led  to  several 
ocbers,  to  which  some  English  ventured  to  add  themselves,  which  resulted  in 
the  redemption  of  Mrs.  Junolandion  and  several  others. 

**  When  the  letter  was  come,  (says  Mrs.  It),  the  saggamores  met  to  consult 
about  the  captives,  and  called  nie  to  them,  to  inquire  how  much  my  husband 
would  give  to  redeem  me :  When  I  came  and  sat  down  among  them,  as  I  was 
woDt  to  do,  as  their  manner  is :  Then  they  bid  me  stand  up,  and  said  they 
wen  the  general  court.  They  bid  me  speak  what  I  thought  he  would  ^e. 
Now  knowing  that  all  that  we  had  was  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  I  was  m  a 
mat  RtraiL"  X  She  ventured,  however,  to  say  £20,  and  Tom  and  Peter  bore 
ue  oflfer  to  Boston. 

Of  their  return  the  same  writer  proceeds :  **  On  a  sabbath  day,  the  sun 
being  about  an  hour  high  in  the  afternoon,  came  Mr  Johm  Hoar,  (the  council 
petuiitting  him,  and  his  own  forward  spirit  inclining  him,)  together  with  the 
two  Ibre-mentioned  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter,  with  the  tlurd  letter  from  the 
eounciL  When  they  came  near,  I  was  abroad ;  they  presently  called  me  in, 
and  bid  me  sit  down,  and  not  stir.  Then  they  catched  up  their  guns  and 
sway  thejr  ran,  as  if  an  enemy  had  been  at  hand,  and  the  gims  went  oft 
tipmce.  I  manifested  some  great  trouble,  and  asked  them  what  v^as  ther 
matter.  I  told  them  I  thought  they  had  killed  the  Ehiglishman ;  (for  they 
bad  in  the  mean  time  told  me  that  an  Englishman  had  come ;)  they  said,  Ab, 
Ikey  ^ioi  over  kis  horse,  and  under,  and  before  his  horse,  and  (hey  pushed  him  this 
wwaiulihat  way,  al  their  pleasure,  snowino  hibt  what  thet  could  do."§ 

They  would  not  at  first  suffer  her  to  see  Mr.  Hoar,  but  when  they  had 

Stttified  their  tantalizing  whim  sufficiently,  she  was  permitted  to  see  him. 
e  brought  her  a  pound  of  tobacco,  which  she  sold  for  nine  shillings,  **The 
next  morning,  Mr.  Hoar  invitrd  the  saggamores  to  dinner;  but  when  we 
went  to  get  it  ready,  we  found  they  had  stolen  the  greatest  ))art  of  the  provis- 
ions Mr.  Hoar  had  brought  And  we  may  see  the  wonderful  power  of  Ood, 
in  that  one  passage,  in  that,  when  there  was  such  a  number  of  them  together, 
and  so  greedy  of  a  little  good  food,  and  no  English  there  but  Mr.  I^xr  and 
myself,  that  there  they  did  not  knock  us  on  the  head,  and  take  what  we  had ; 
diere  being  not  only  some  provision,  but  also  trading  cloth,  a  part  of  the 
90  pounds  agreed  upon :  But  instead  of  doing  us  any  mischief^  they  seemed 
ta  be  ashamed  of  tne  fact,  and  said  it  was  the  matchit  [bad]  Indians  that 
did  it."  p 

It  is  now  certain  that  this  negotiation  was  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
final  overthrow.  For  before  this  time  the  Pokanokets  and  Narragansetta 
went  hand  in  hand  agauist  their  common  enemy,  and  they  were  the  most 
powerful  tribes.  This  parleying  with  the  English  was  so  detestable  to  Philip, 
that  a  separation  took  place  among  these  trilies  in  consequence,  and  he  and 
the  Narragansets  separated  themselves  from  the  Nipmnks,  and  other  inland 
tribes,  and  went  off  to  their  own  country.  This  was  the  reason  th^  were 
eo  easily  subdued  after  the  separation  took  place. 


*  Narrative  of  her  Captivity,  64,  bb,  f  BianmeripU  of  Rev.  J.  Cotton. 

\  Narrative,  ut  ntpra,  65.  $  Ibid.  71, 72.  |  Ibid.  72,  73. 
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It  wsH  through  NepanePt  means  that  a  party  of  English,  under  Captain 
^enc/f]mzn,wereeuabl(:d  to  surprise  a  body  of  his  countrymen  at  Weshakora* 
Ponds  near  Lancaster,  30  May,  1676.  Following  in  a  track  pointed  out  by 
MjHmd^  the  Lulians  were  fallen  upon  while  fishing,  and,  being  entirely  un- 
prepared, seven  were  killed,  and  29  taken,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

PETER-EPHRAIM  and  ANDREW-PITYME  were  also  two  other 
considerably  distinguished  Nipmuk  Indians.  They  rendered  much  service 
to  the  English  in  Philip's  war.  They  went  out  in  /anuary,  1676,  and  brought 
in  many  of  the  Nipnets,  who  had  endeavored  to  shelter  themselves  under 
Uncas,  But,  Mr.  Hubbard  observes,  that  Uncas,  having  "shabbed  **  them  o£^ 
•*they  were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  [1676,]  brought  in  to  Boston, 
many  of  them,  by  Peter-yhrcam  and  Jhndrexo-pitymty  Ephrotim  commanded 
mi  uidian  company,  and  had  a  commission  from  government  Tlie  news 
that  many  of  tlie  enemy  were  doing  mischief  about  Rehoboth  caused  a  party 
of  English  of  Medfield  to  march  out  to  their  relief;  Ephraim  went  with 
them,  with  his  company,  which  consisted  of  29.  The  snow  being  deep,  the 
English  soon  grew  discouraged,  and  returned,  but  Ca])tain  Ephraim  contmued 
the  march,  and  came  uj)on  a  body  of  them,  encamped,  in  tne  night  E^ly 
the  next  morning,  he  successfully  surrounded  them,  and  ofiered  them  quar- 
ter. "Eight  resolute  fellows  reinsed,  who  were  presently  shot;"  the  others 
yielded,  and  were  brought  in,  being  in  number  42.  Other  nunor  exploits  of 
this  Indian  captain  are  recorded. 

THOMAS  QUANAPOHIT,  called  also  Rumney-marsh,  was  a  brother  of 
JameSj  and  was  also  a  Christian  Indian.  In  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
against  Philip,  Major  Gookin  received  orders  to  raise  a  company  of  prayuog 
Indians  to  oe  employed  against  him.  This  company  was  immediately 
raised,  and  consisted  of  52  men,  who  were  conducted  to  Mount  Hope  by 
Captain  Isaac  Johnson,  QuanapokU  was  one  of  these.  The  officers  under 
whom  they  served  testified  to  their  credit  as  faithful  soldiers ;  yet  roan^  of 
the  army,  officers  and  men,  tried  all  in  their  power  to  bring  them  into  disre- 
pute with  the  country.  Such  proceedings,  we  should  naturally  conclude» 
would  tend  much  to  dishearten  those  friendly  Indians ;  but,  on  the  contrary^ 
they  used  every  exertion  to  win  the  afiections  of  their  oppressors.  Quomi- 
pomt,  with  the  other  two,  received  from  government  a  reward  for  the  scalps 
which  they  brought  in.  Though  not  exactly  in  order,  yet  it  must  be  men- 
tioned, that  when  Thomas  was  out,  at  or  near  Swansey,  in  the  beginning  of 
tlie  war,  he  by  accident  had  one  of  his  hands  shot  offi  He  was  one  of  the 
troopers,  and  carried  a  gun  of  remarkable  length.  The  weather  being  ex- 
cessively hot,  his  horse  was  very  uneasy,  being  disturbed  by  flies,  and  struck 
the  lock  of  the  gun  as  the  breech  rested  upon  the  ground,  and  caused  it  to 
^o  off,  which  horribly  mangled  the  hand  that  held  it ;  and,  notwithstanding 
It  was  a  long  time  in  getting  well,  yet  he  rendered  great  service  in  the  war 
afterwai'd.  The  account  of  one  signal  exftloit  having  been  preserved,  shall 
here  be  related.  While  Captain  Henchman  was  in  the  enemy's  counny,  he 
made  an  excursion  from  Hassanamesit  to  Pockachoog,  which  lies  about  ten 
miles  north-west  from  it  Meeting  here  with  no  enemy,  he  marched  again 
for  Hassanamesit ;  and  having  got  a  few  miles  on  his  way,  discovered  that 
be  had  lost  u  tin  case,  which  contained  his  commission,  and  other  instructionSi 
He  therefore  despatched  Thomas  and  two  Englishmen  in  search  of  it  They 
made  no  discovery  of  the  lost  article  until  they  came  in  sight  of  an  old  wig- 
wam at  Packachoog,  where,  to  their  no  small  surprise,  they  discovered  sofne 
of  the  enemy  in  possession  of  it  They  were  but  a  few  rods  from  them,  and 
being  so  few  in  number,  that  to  have  given  them  battle  would  have  been 
desponite  in  the  extreme,  as  neither  of  them  was  armed  for  such  an  occasion ; 
Btratagf;m,  therefore,  could  only  save  them.  The  wigwam  was  situated  upon 
an  eminence  ;  and  some  were  standing  in  the  door,  when  they  approached, 
who  discovered  them  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight.  One  presented  his 
gim,  but,  the  weather  l>eing  stormy,  it  did  not  go  on.  At  this  moment  our 
chief,  looking  back,  called,  and  made  many  gestui'es,  as  though  he  were  dis- 
posing of  a  large  force  to  encompass  them.    At  this  mancBuvre  they  all  fled 

*  Roger  WUliamt  sell  down  Ma  as  the  definition  of  Wechicum, 
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being  8ix  in  number,  lesving  our  beroes  to  parmm  their  object  Thus  their 
preservation  was  due  to  QuanapohU ;  and  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  as  they 
ivere  in  so  far  destitute  ot  the  means  of  defence.  Captain  ^wmapohii  had 
himself  only  a  pistol,  and  one  of  his  men  a  gun  without  a  flint,  and  the 
other  no  gun  at  alL* 

It  was  about  the  time  these  events  occurred,  that  Captain  Tomy  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  his  daughter,  and  two  children,  were  taken  by  a  scout  sent  out 
Ijy  Captain  Henekman,  about  10  miles  south-east  of  Marlborough.  They  appear 
to  have  been  taken  on  the  11  June,  and  on  the  26  of  the  same  month  CaptaiA 
2\nm  was  executed. 


CHAPTER  VIL 

Qf  the  Indians  inJfew  Hampshire  and  Maine  previous  to  their  wars  Vfith  the  whites — 
Dominions  of  the  baskaba — Perishes  in  war — Passaconawat — His  dominions-^ 
His  last  speech  to  h'S  people — His  life — H's  da-tghter  marries  Winmfpurket — Peti- 
tions  the  eowrtof  Massachusetts — Lands  allotted  to  him — English  send  a  force  to 
disarm  him — Their  fiars  of  his  enmity  unfounded — they  seize  and  Wtreat  his  son-^ 
He  escapes — Passaconaway  drivers  his  armSf  and  makes  peace  toith  the  English — 
Traditions  concerning — Life  of  Waititalancet — His  situation  in.  Philip's  war — 
Messengers  and  letters  sent  him  by  the  English — Leaves  his  residence — His  humanity  . 
— FaU  of  JosiAH  NoDBL — tVannaJancet  returns  to  his  country — His  lands  seiui 
m  his  absence — He  again  retires  into  the  wilderness — Mosdy  destroys  his  vUlage^ 
4<. — Imprisoned  for  debt — Favors  Christianity — ^  speech — WEHAKOwirowrry 
sachem  of  J^ew  Hampshire — Robinhood — His  sales  of  land  in  Maine — MoNqniNa 
^-Kknnkbis — AssiMiNAsquA — Abbi«adas8bt — Their  residences  and  sales  of  land 
■    Melomtheiy  fate  of  CHOcaRUA. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  Indians  eastward  of  the  Massachusetts  was 
fery  early  obtained  by  Captain  John  Smith,  which,  however,  was  veiy 
general ;  as  that  they  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  had 
owir  own  sachem,  or,  as  these  more  northern  Indians  pronounced  that 
word,  McAemo,  which  the  English  understood  sagamore;  and  yet  all  the 
Mchemos  acknowledged  subjection  to  one  still  greater,  which  they  called 

Of  the  dominions  of  the  bashaba,  writers  differ  much  in  respect  to  their 
extent  Some  suppose  that  his  authority  did  not  extend  this  side  the  Pas- 
eataqua,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  did,  from  Captain  Smith's  accountf  Wars 
and  pefltiience  had  greatly  wasted  the  eastern  Indians  but  a  shoi*t  time  before 
the  English  settled  in  the  country ;  and  it  was  then  difficult  to  determine  the 
relation  the  tribes  had  stood  in  one  to  the  other.  As  to  the  l)a8haba  of  Penob- 
scot, tradition  states  that  he  was  killed  by  the  Tarratines,  who  lived  still 
&rther  east,  in  a  war  whicli  was  at  its  iieiglit  in  1615. 

PASSACONAWAY  seems  to  have  been  a  bashabo.    He  lived  upon  the  ^ 
Merrimack  River,  at  a  place  called  Pennakookj  and  his  dominions,  at  the 

Eeriod  of  the  English  settlements,  were  very  extensive,  even  over  the  sachems 
ving  upon  the  Pascataqua  and  its  branches.  The  Abenaques  inhabited 
between  the  Pascataqua  and  Penobscot,  and  the  residence  of  the  chief 
sachem  was  upon  Indian  Island.^  Fluellen  and  Captain  Sunday  were  early 
known  as  chiefs  among  the  Abenaques,  and  Squando  at  a  later  period ;  but 

*  Ooi^tin't  MS.  Hist.  Preyioff  Indians. 

t  **  The  priocipal  habitations!  saw  at  northward,  was  Penobscot,  who  are  in  wars  with  the 
Terentioes,  their  next  northerly  neighbors.  Southerly  up  the  rivers,  and  along  the  coast,  we 
foojKl  Mecadacut,  Sesocket,  Pemmaquid,  Nusconcus,  Sagadahock,  Satquiu,  Aumaughcaw- 
gen  and  Kenabeca.  To  those  belong  the  countries  and  people  of  Segotagn,  Pauhunlanuck, 
rocopassum,  Taughtanakagnet,  \vabigganus,  Nassaque,  Mnsherosqueck,  Wawrigwick, 
Moaboquen,  Waecogfo,  Pasbaraiiack,  &,c.  To  those  are  allied  in  coufederacv.  the  countries 
of  Aucociseo,  Accominticus,  Passataquak,  Augawoam  and  Naemkeek,  all  these,  for  any 
lUng  I  could  perceive,  differ  little  in  language  or  any  thing  :  though  most  of  them  be  sagamog 
and  lords  of  themselves,  yet  they  hold  the  bashal>es  of  Penobscot  the  chief  and  greatest 
amongst  ibem.^'    3  Coll  Mass.  Hist.  Soc,  iii.  21,  £t. 

X  Williamson's  HisL  Maine,  IL  4. 
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of  diftse  we  cfaafl  be  more  nmicaln-  bervafter:  the  finf  mthtm  we  ^moU 
iMCifre  t«  PimarBwiiingw  I»e  *-  lir^d  to  a  Terr  ereal  ace :  for.*  »t?  tbe  aclbor 
oT  iiii  BQftcusrrific.  *1  mw  bim  atiTe  u  Pawtueket.  wbec  ike  was  aboui  a 
huuirtd  %iA  cwetitT  Tcai«  old.*  *     Before  Lb  death,  be  deihered  tbe  foUow- 


in^  n^^^rhru  to  Lis  cbildreo  aDd  frieod^  i  "  I  am  mott  emng  At  vn  •fmELJSak^mt 
------  "        .    Ji  - 


md^  <o  4&.  oa^  aotf  lAdy  to  mt  yom  tr^r  watti  logtlker  amf 

fi0r  tiM>ufrk  ytm  w^  do  Ikem  mmdt  wdmdkief,  yd  atntrtdly  yvu  tnB  eO  be  di^tmrnd^ 
mmd  rvJUd  oJT  tktt  mik  if  yom  do  :  /or.  I  wom  a$  mmck  am  tmeauf  to  tkt  EmgHtk,  af 
ikeirjtni  OMniur  inlo  tktm  parity  as  amy  amt  trhaUoerer,  cmd  d»d  by  off  ■■9'  ^td 
wattoMM  pomihlt.  Co  kar^.  dulr9yfd  tktm.  ai  UaM  lo  km  prerenUd  tkem  mttiaMgi  damm 
kert,  InJ  I  oauld  no  %niy  tjft^  it :  tktnfort  J  adrim  mm  nerer  to  totdemd  w^  tte 
Engiijdu  nor  flKufce  tear  tnik  iktmLT  Ai-d  Mr.  BuhSard  add&  -  h  i»  to  be  noied^ 
tbat  tTiU  PaMmKmtatca  w&s  the  most  iK>ted  pon  ow  and  sorcerer  of  «D  the 


countr*." 


A  eujrj  of  the  marriase  of  a  daujcfater  of  PoMaatomatpay.  in  1662,  is  ffaaa 
related,  ffinsutpvrkd^  roniruoiily  called  Gtoret^  sachem  of  Sancua. 
known  to  the  chief  of  Pennakook*  that  he  desired  to  marry  his 
whichf  ti^iu£  aiEreeatile  to  all  parties  was  Mx>n  con«nmmaiedL  at  tbe 
deoce  of  PoMoaamaway,  and  the  faUaritT  was  closed  with  a  peat  iWast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usojm  of  tbe  chiefs.  Passaamauay  ordered  a  s>f  lect  number  of 
bus  men  to  accomfwny  the  new-married  couple  to  the  dwelling  of  the 
butfljaiid.  Whf-n  they  liad  arrired  there,  sereral  days  of  feasting  followed 
lor  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  who  could  not  be  present  at  tbe  con- 
aunmiati'jn  at  the  bride's  father  s.  as  well  as  for  the  escort ;  who,  wfaen  thii 
was  endecL  returned  to  Pennakook. 

Some  time  atW,  the  wife  of  ffinnejnarluL  es^reasing  a  desire  to  Tisit  her 
frther's  iKJuae  and  friends,  was  permined  to  go,  and  a  choice  company  con- 
ducted her.  When  she  wished  to  return  to  her  husband,  her  Atfaery  iiwtead 
of  conveying  her  as  before,  sent  to  the  young  sacbem  to  come  and  take  her 
awav.  Ife  took  this  in  high  dudgeon,  and  sent  his  &ther-in-law  this  answer: 
^  WLen  she  departed  from  me,  I  caused  my  men  to  escort  her  to  your  dwell- 
ing, as  became  a  chief  i5he  now  having  an  intention  to  return  to  me,  I  did 
expect  the  fiame.^  The  elder  sacbem  was  now  in  his  turn  •iifry,  and 
returned  an  answer  which  onh'  increased  the  difference :  and  it  is  beliered 
that  thus  terminated  the  connection  of  the  new  husband  and  wile. I 

This  same  year,  [16^)2,]  we  find  the  general  court  acting  upon  a  petitloo 
of  Passaamaway,  or,  as  his  name  is  spelt  in  the  records  themselves,  r^qnase- 
eantiray.  The  |ietition  we  have  not  met  with,  but  from  the  answer  given  to 
it,  we  learn  its  nature.  The  court  say :  ^  In  answer  to  the  petition  of 
Papi$ntrjmtway^  this  court  judgeth  it  ineete  to  graunt  to  the  said  PapJMMtomt 
way  and  his  men  or  associates  about  Naticot.  t  above  Mr.  BrenUnCs  land% 
where  it  is  free,  a  mile  and  a  half  on  either  side  Merremack  Riuer  in  breadth, 
tliree  miles  on  eitlier  side  in  length :  provided  he  nor  they  do  not  alienate 
any  jiart  of  tliis  grant  without  leave  and  license  fh)m  this  court,  fim 
obtainecL" 

Governor  fflnthrop  mentions  this  chief  as  early  as  IGSL  One  of  his  meny 
having  gone  with  a  white  man  into  the  country  to  trade,  was  killed  br 
anotlier  Indian  *^  dwelling  near  the  Mohawks  country*,  who  fled  away  with 
his  grxids ; "  but  it  seems  from  the  same  account,  tliat  Passaconaway  pursued 
and  took  the  murderer.  In  1642,  there  was  great  alarm  throughout  the 
English  settlements,  from  the  belief  that  all  the  Indians  in  tbe  country  w«w 
about  to  make  a  general  massacre  of  the  whites.  The  govenmient  of  Mas- 
sachusetts took  prompt  measures  *^  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  Indians."  They 
therefore  **  sent  men  to  Cuishamekinj  at  Braintree,  to  fetch  him  and  his  guni^ 

*  Gookin^t  Hist,  of  Praying  Indians.  This  history  was  dra%im  up  during  the  >'ear  1677, 
uid  how  long  before  this  the  author  saw  hiui,  is  unknown  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  bat  ho 
was  dead  some  years  before  PhUip^s  war.  Nevertheless,  with  Mr.  Hubbard  and  our  teit 
before  him,  the  author  of  l^alet  of  the  Indians  has  made  Passaamaway  appear  in  the  persoa 
of  Aspinquidf  in  1682,  at  At^mentacus  in  Maine. 

t  Deduced  from  facts  in  Slorton's  N,  Canaa*. 

t  Another  version  of  Na/mm  keag. 
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bows,  &<%,  which  was  done ;  and  he  came  wi]lin|i;1y :  And  being  late  in  the 
night  when  they  came  to  Boston,  he  was  put  into  the  prison ;  but  the  next 
morning,  finding,  upon  examination  of  him  and  divers  of  his  nienj  no  ground 
of  suspicion  of  his  partaking  in  any  such  conspiracy,  he  was  dismissed. 
Upon  the  warrant  which  went  to  Ipswich,  Rowley  and  Newbury,  to  disarm 
PasBoamamy,  who  lived  by  Merrimack,  thev  sent  forth  40  men  armed  the 
next  day."  These  English  were  hindered  from  visiting  the  wigwam  of 
Paaaaeomtwmfj  by  rainy  weather,  **  but  they  came  to  his  son's  and  took  him." 
This  son  we  presume  was  fFannalancd,  This  they  had  orders  to  do ;  but 
lor  taking  a  squaw  and  her  child,  they  had  none,  and  were  ordered  to  send 
them  back  again  immediately.  Fearing  fVdnnalanceCs  escape,  they  ^  led  him 
m  a  line,  but  he  tatung  an  opportunity,  slipped  his  line  and  es<*aped  from 
them,  but  one  very  indiscreetly  made  a  shot  at<  him,  and  missed  him  nar- 
rowly." These  were  called,  then,  "  unwarranted  proceedings,"  as  we  should 
■ay  they  very  well  might  have  been.  The  English  now  had  some  actual 
reason  to  fear  that  Passaconatoay  would  resent  this  outrage,  and  therefore 
''sent  Culahamekin  to  him  to  let  him  know  that  what  was  done  to  his  son 
and  squaw  was  without  order,"  and  to  invite  him  to  a  parley  at  Boston ;  also, 
**  to  show  him  the  occassion  whereupon  we  had  sent  to  disarm  all  the  In- 
dians, and  that  when  we  should  find  that  they  were  innocent  of  any  such 
conspiracy,  we  would  restore  all  their  arms  again."  Pasaaconaioay  said  when 
he  should  have  liis  son  and  squaw  returned  safe,  he  would  go  and  s{)eak 
with  them.  The  squaw  was  so  much  frightened,  that  she  ran  away  into  the 
woods,  and  was  absent  ten  days.  It  seems  that  Wanrujdancet  was  soon  lib- 
erated, as  he  within  a  short  time  went  to  the  English,  *^  and  delivered  up  his 
guns,  &C."  *  These  were  tlie  circumstances  to  which  Miantunnomoh  alluded 
flp  happily  afterwards. 

At  a  court  in  Massachusetts  in  1644,  it  is  said,  **  Passaconatoay,  the  Merri- 
mack sachem,  came  in  and  submitted  to  our  government,  as  rumhamj  &c. 
had  done  before  f'  and  the  next  year  the  same  entry  occurs  again,  with 
the  addition  of  his  son's  submission  also,  ^  together  with  their  lands  and 
people."  t 

This  chief  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  same  time  with  MassasoU^ 
a  sachem  whom  in  many  respects  he  seems  to  have  much  resembled.  |  He 
was  often  styled  the  great  sacherrij  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  was  con- 
sidered a  great  powwow  or  sorcerer  among  his  people,  and  his  fame  in  this 
respect  was  very  extensive  ;  and  we  know  not  that  there  was  any  thing  that 
they  thought  him  not  able  to  perform :  that  he  could  cause  a  green  leaf  to 
grow  in  winter,  trees  to  dance,  and  water  to  bum,  seem  to  have  been  feats 
of  common  notoriety  in  his  time. 

WANNALANCET,  or  Wonolaruxt,  in  obedience  to  the  advice  of  his  father, 
always  kept  peace  with  the  English.  He  resided  at  an  ancient  seat  of  the 
sagamores,  upon  the  Merrimack,  called  at  that  time  J^aamkeht,  hut  from 
whenc*^  he  withdrew,  in  the  time  of  the  war  wiili  Pkiliv,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  among  the  Pcnnakooks,  who  were  also  his  people. 

About  the  beginning  of  Sept^mlwr,  1G75,  Captain  Mosehf,  with  about  100 
men,  was  ordered  to  march  up  into  the  country  of  the  Mernniack  to  ascertain 
the  state  of  affairs  under  IVannalanctt.  Tliesc  men  scouted  in  warlike  array 
as  far  as  Pennakook,  now  Concord,  N.  H.  They  could  not  find  an  Indian, 
but  came  ujjon  their  wigwams,  and  burned  them,  and  also  a  quantity  of  dried 
fish  and  other  articles.  Although  this  was  a  most  wanton  and  unwarrantable, 
not  to  say  unnecessary  act  of  these  whites,  yet  no  retaliation  took  place  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  And  whether  to  attribute  their  forliearance  to  cow- 
ardice, or  to  the  great  respect  in  which  the  dying  advice  of  PaJ5aco7iat£wn/ was 

•   Winthrop's  Journal.  f  Ibid. 

X  Among  other  stanzas  in  Fanner  and  Maoris  CoUections,  the  following  very  happily 
iaUroduccs  Passacoiuxway : — 

"'Once  did  my  throbbing  bosom  deep  receive 
The  sketch,  which  one  of  Pasaaconaway  drew. 
Well  may  the  muse  his  memory  retrieve 
From  dark  oblivion,  and,  with  pencil  true, 
Retouch  that  pictuie  strange,  with  tintA  and  hooon  due.'' 
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Md,  is  not  certain ;  for  WwnaUxMti  and  his  men  had  notice  of  the  approsdi 
of  Moaely,  and  lay  concealed  while  ho  was  destroying  their  effects ;  and 
might  have^  cut  off  his  company,  which  the  young  warriors  advised,  biit 
JFannalancd  would  not  permit  a  gun  to  be  fired. 

Having,  abundant  reason  now  to  fear  the  resentment  of  the  Pawtuckett  and 
Fennakook  Indians,  the  council  of  Massachusetts,  7  September,  1675^  ordenred 
that  Lieutenant  Hiomas  Henchman,  of  Chelmsford,  should  send  some  messen- 
gers to  find  him,  and  i>ersuade  him  of  tlieir  friendship,  and  urge  his  return  to  his 
place  of  residence.  With  this  order,  a  letter  was  sent  to  ncamalancd  at  the 
same  time.  They  are  as  follows :  ^  It  is  ordered  by  the  council  that  LieuL 
7Ao«.  Henchman  do  forthwith  endeavor  to  procure  by  hire,  one  or  tw« 
suitable  Indians  of  Wamesit,  to  travel  and  seek  to  find  out  and  speak  with 
JFannaUmcet  the  sachem,  and  carry  with  them  a  writing  fit>m  the  council, 
beinff  a  safe  conduct  unto  the  said  sachem,  or  any  other  principal  men  be- 
lonffmg  to  Natahook,  Fenagooge,  or  other  people  of  those  northern  Indiana^ 
gtvme  (not  exceeding  six  persons)  free  liberty  to  come  into  the  house  of  the 
said  Henchman,  where  the  council  will  appoint  Capt  (rookin  and  Mr.  Elioi  to 
treat  with  them  about  terms  of  amity  and  peace  between  tliem  and  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  in  case  a^ements  and  conclusions  be  not  made  to  mutual  satie- 
fiiction,  then  the  said  sachem  and  all  others  that  accompany  him  shall  have 
fiiee  liberty  to  return  back  again ;  and  this  ofier  the  council  are  induced  to 
make,  because  the  said  H^annaUmcet  sachem,  as  they  are  informed,  hath  de- 
clared himself  that  the  English  never  did  any  wrong  to  him,  or  his  father 
Paasaconaway,  but  always  lived  in  amity,  and  tliat  his  father  charged  him  so  to 
do,  and  that  said  ffannalancet  will  not  begin  to  do  any  wrong  to  tne  English.* 
The  following  is  the  letter  to  fVannalancet : — 

''This  our  writing  or  safe  conduct  doth  declare,  that  the  governor  and 
council  of  Massachusetts  do  give  you  and  every  of  you,  provided  you  exceed 
not  six  persons,  free  liberty  of  coming  unto  and  returning  in  safety  from 
die  house  of  Lieut  T.  Henchman  at  Naamkeake,  and  there  to  treat  with 
Capt  Daniel  Gookin  and  Mr.  John  Eliot,  whom  you  know,  and  [whom]  we 
win  fully  empower  to  treat  and  conclude  with  you,  upon  such  meet  terms 
and  articles  of  friendship,  amity  and  subjection,  as  were  formerly  made  and 
concluded  between  the  Englisli  and  old  Passaconatoay,  your  father,  and  his 
sons  and  people  ;  and  for  this  end  we  have  sent  these  messengers  f^^oiiA  m 
the  MS.]  to  convey  these  unto  you,  and  to  bring  your  answer,  whom  we 
desire  you  to  treat  kindly,  and  Hpeedily  to  despatch  them  back  to  us  with 
your  answer.  Dated  in  Boston,  1  Oct  1G75.  Signed  by  order  of  the 
council.  JoHif  Leverett,  Gov''. 

Edw^,  RawBon,  Seer.** 

The  messengers  who  went  out  with  this  letter,  to  find  Wannakmeet,  could 
not  meet  with  him,  but  employed  another  to  find  him,  and  returned;  and 
whether  he  ever  received  it  is  not  distinctly  stated.  However,  with  a  few 
followers,  he  retired  into  the  wilderness  near  the  source  of  the  Connecticut, 
and  there  passed  the  winter.  The  next  summer  he  was  joined  by  parties  of 
Nipmuks  under  Sagamore  sam,  One-eyed-john,  and  otliers,  who,  coming  in 
with  him,  were  in  hopes  of  receiving  pardon,  but  their  fate  has  Men 
stated. 

Major  Widdron  of  Cochecho  had  many  Lidians  in  his  interest  during  the 
war  with  Philip,  Some  of  these  were  employed  to  entice  men  from  the 
enemy's  ranks,  and  they  succeeded  to  a  great  extent  And  by  the  beginning 
of  September,  1076,  about  400  Indians,  from  various  clans  far  and  near,  had 
been  induced  to  come  into  Dover.  Among  these  was  fVarmalancet  and  his 
company.  They  came  without  hesitation,  as  they  had  never  been  engaged 
in  the  war ;  and  many  who  had  been  engaged  in  hostility  came  along  with 
them,  presuming  they  might  be  overlooked  in  the  crowd,  and  so  escape  the 
vengeance  of  their  enemies  ;  but  they  were  all  made  prisoners  on  the  6  Sep- 
tember by  a  stratagem  devised  by  several  officers,  who  with  their  men  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  Dover  with  fValdron,  and  somewhat  more  than  lialf  of 
the  whole  were  sold  into  foreign  i^very  or  executed  at  Boston:  about  900 
were  of  the  former- ntunber. 
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The  stratagem  made  use  of  to  trepan  those  Indians  wbb  as  follows :  It  was 
proposed  by  the  English  that  they  snould  join  with  the  Indians  in  a  trainings 
and  have  sham-fights.  While  performing  their  evolutions,  a  movement  was 
made  by  the  whites,  which  entirely  surrounded  the  Indiims,  and  they  were 
aU  secured  without  violence  or  bloodshed. 

On  the  3  May,  1676,  Thomas  IRmbal  of  Bradford  was  killed,  and  his  wife 
and  five  children  carried  into  the  wilderness.  From  the  circumstance  that 
ffmmalancd  caused  them  to  be  sent  home  to  their  friends  again,  it  would 
seem  that  they  were  taken  by  some  of  the  enemy  within  his  sachemdom^  or 
by  some  over  whom  he  had  some  control.  From  a  manuscript  written  about 
the  time,*  we  are  able  to  make  the  following  extract,  which  ^oes  to  show 
that  Jfdnnalancet  was  ever  the  friend  of  the  English,  and  also  his  disposition 
to  humane  actions.  Mr.  Cobbet  sa^'s,  **  though  she  [Mrs.  KmbtiU  and  her 
sucking  child  were  twice  condemned  by  the  Indians,  and  the  fires  ready 
made  to  bum  them,  yet,  both  times,  saved  by  the  request  of  one  of  their  own 
grandees ;  and  afterwards  by  the  intercession  of  the  sachem  of  Pennicook, 
stirred  up  tiiereunto  by  Major  WMron^  was  she  and  her  fi^e  children,  toother 
with  Phuip  Eastman  of  Haverhill,  taken  captive  when  she  and  her  children 
were,  set  at  liberty,  without  ransom." 

The  400  Indians  surprised  at  Cochecho,  by  Hathomey  Frosty  S3ly  and  Wid" 
dnUf  included  fVdnnalancet  witli  his  people,  who  did  not  probably  exceed 
100.  This  chief,  then,  with  a  few  of  his  people,  being  set  at  liberty,  was  per- 
suaded to  return  to  his  former  residence  at  Naamkeke,  but  he  never  felt  rec- 
onciled here  afterwards,  ibr  it  had  become  almost  as  another  place :  some 
lawless  whites  had  seized  upon  his  lands,  and  looked  upon  him  with  envious 
eyes,  as  though  he  had  been  an  intruder  and  had  no  right  there.  He,  however, 
continued  for  about  a  year  afterwards,  when,  upon  the  19  September,  1677, 
he  was  visited  by  a  party  of  Indians  fi*om  Canada,  who  urged  him  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  country.  He  finally  consented,  and  with  all  of  his  peoploi 
except  two,  in  number  about  50,  of  whom  not  above  eight  were  men,  depart- 
ed fbr  Canada,  and  was  not  heard  of  after,  f 

It  was  on  this  very  same  day,  viz.  19  September,  that  a  party  of  Indians  fell 
upon  Hatfield,  the  particulars  of  which  irruption,  though  in  one  view  of  the 
case  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  Hie  of  n^annalancety  we  give  here  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  \  "  About  Sept.  19th,  40  or  50  River  Indians  §  fell  sud- 
denly upon  the  town  of  Hatfield,  whose  inhabitants  were  a  little  too  secure, 
and  too  reaily  to  say  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  because  they  had  neither 
seen  nor  heard  of  an  enemy  in  those  parts  for  half  a  year  before.  But  at  this 
time,  as  a  considerable  number  of  the  inliabitants  of  that  small  village  were 
employed  in  raising  the  frnino  of  an  house  without  the  pal isadocs,  that  defend- 
ed their  houses  from  any  sudden  incursions  of  tlie  enemy,  they  were  violent- 
ly and  suddenly  assaulted  by  40  or  50  Indians,  whom  they  were  in  no  capacity 
to  resist  or  defend  themselves,  so  as  several  were  shot  down  from  the  top  of 
the  house  which  they  were  raising,  and  sundry  were  carried  away  captive,  to 
the  number  of  20  or  more,  which  was  made  up  24  with  them  they  carried  away 
the  same  or  the  next  day  from  Deerfield,  whither  some  of  the  inhabitants  had 
unadvisedly  too  soon  retlimed.  One  of  the  company  escaped  out  of  their  hands 
two  or  three  days  after,  who  informed  that  they  had  passed  with  their  poor 
captives  two  orthree  times  over  the  Connecticut  to  prevent  l)eing  pursued." 

At  first  this  attack  was  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  a  party  of  Mohawks, 
according  to  Gookin^  l>ecause  it  took  place  tlie  next  day  after  some  of  that 
nation  had  passed  tlirough  the  place  with  some  Christian  Indians  ])risoner8, 
and  a  scalp,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  have  been  taken  from  the  head 
of  an  Indian  named  Joaiah  JVoudj  \\  near  Sudbury.    But  one  of  the  captives 

ai    11,  ■  .     -  -  -  ■ ■■  *  -    ■  — 

•  By  Rev.  T.  Cobbet  of  Ipswich. 

t  <iooKiJ»*s  MS.  Hist.  Praying  Indians.  t  Hist.  N.  England,  C36. 

^  They  inhabited  chiefly  in  New  York  alon^  the  Hudson  ;  a  few  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of 
CooDecticut,  and  a  few  on  the  Ilousatunnuk  River.  HoPKiif's  Memoir  of  the  Housaturmuk 
htdiofUf  n.  1. — "  The  Wabing^a,  sometimes  called  River  Indians,  sometimes  Mohicanders, 
•ad  who  Dad  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  River,  from 
the  Kittatinney  ridre  down  to  the  Rariton."    Jeffertorit  Notes,  908. 

I  By  his  death  four  imall  children  were  left  latherless.    Noud  and  Jamit  Been  had  beta 
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taken  at  Hatfield  escaped,  and  returned  soon  after,  and  reported  that  the  com- 
pany of  Indians  that  attacked  Hatfield  consisted  of  23  men  and  four  women, 
and  were  some  of  those  who  had  belonged  to  PhUtp*s  party,  but  had  taken 
up  their  residence  in  Canada,  from  whence  they  made  this  ex|)edition.* 
Another  party  left  Canada  at  the  same  time,  who,  ailer  separating  from  the 
former,  directed  their  course  towards  Merrimack,  and  this  was  the  company 
who  persuaded  or  compelled  Wannakmcet  to  go  with  them.  That  he  went 
not  by  compulsion  is  very  probable  ;  for  the  party  with  whom  he  went  oflf 
**  were  his  kindred  and  relations,  one  of  them  was  his  wife's  brother,  and  his 
eldest  son  also  lived  with  the  French  ^  in  Canada,  f 

While  at  Pawtucket,  and  not  long  before  his  final  departure,  WannaUmeei 
went  to  the  Reverend  Mr.  Fiske  of  Chehnsford,  and  inquired  of  him  con- 
cerning the  weliare  of  his  former  acquaintances,  and  whether  the  place  had 
sufifered  much  during  the  war.  Mr.  ISske  answered  that  they  had  been 
hiffhly  fiivored  in  that  respect,  and  for  which  he  thanked  God.  *^  Me  next," 
said  the  chief,  thereby  intimating  that  he  was  conscious  of  having  prevented 
mischief  from  falling  u)>on  them.  I 

In  1659,  fVanncdansii  was  thrown  into  prison  for  a  debt  of  about  £45.  His 
people,  who  owned  an  island  in  Merrimack  River,  three  miles  above  Paw- 
tucKett  Falls,  containing  60  acres,  half  of  which  was  under  cultivation, 
relinquished  it,  to  obtain  his  release.  About  1670,  he  removed  to  Pawtuckett 
Falls,  where,  upon  an  eminence,  he  built  a  fort,  and  resided  until  PhUijpg 
war.  He  was  about  55  years  of  age  ui  1674 ;  always  friendly  to  the  English, 
but  unwilling  to  be  importuned  about  adopting  their  religion.  When  he  had 
ffot  to  be  very  old,  however,  he  submitted  to  their  desires  in  that  respect. 
Upon  that  occasion  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  ^  I  must  acknou^edgt  I  have  off 
my  days  been  used  to  pass  in  an  old  canoe^  and  now  you  exhort  mt  to  change  and 
leave  my  old  canoe  and  embark  in  a  neto  ont,  to  which  I  have  hUherto  been  ununll" 
ingf  but  now  I  yield  up  myself  to  your  advice,  and  enter  into  a  new  canoe,  and 
do  engage  to  pray  to  God  hereafter. 

Reverend  John  Eliot  thus  writes  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Boyle  §  in  England, 

tofpetber  but  half  an  hour  before  the  former  was  killed,  and  by  appointment  were  to  have  met 
again.  But  when  Speen  came  to  the  place,  he  could  find  nothing  of  his  friend.  Tbey  were 
brothers-in-law. 

*  It  seems  from  the  narrative  of  QuirUin  Stockwell,  that  the  party  who  committ<*d  tliif 
depredation  was  led  by  a  great  and  magnanimous  sachem  called  ASHPELON.  of  whom, 
further  than  the  events  of  this  famous  expedition,  I  have  learned  nothing.  "  Sept.  19,  1677, 
about  sunset,"  sa^s  Stockwell,  "  1  and  another  roan  being  together,  the  Indians  with  great 
shouting  and  shootmg  came  upon  us,  [at  Decrfield,]  and  some  other  of  the  English  hard  by,  at 
which  we  ran  to  a  swamp  for  refuge  j  which  they  perceiving,  made  aAer  us,  and  shot  at  ns, 
three  guns  being  discharged  upon  me.  The  swamp  being  miry  I  slipt  in  and  fell  down ; 
whereupon  an  liidian  stept  to  me,  witli  his  hatchet  lifted  up  to  knock  me  on  the  liead,  sup- 
posing I  was  wounded,  and  unfit  for  travel.  It  happened  I  had  a  pistol  in  my  pocket,  which 
though  uncharged,  I  presented  to  him,  who  presently  stept  back,  and  told  me,  if  I  would 
yield  I  should  nave  no  hurt  j  boasted  that  they  had  destroyed  all  Hatlir Id,  and  that  the  woods 
were  full  of  Indians  ;  whereupon  I  yielded  myself"  He  was  then  taken  back  to  I>eer6eld, 
where  he  was  pinioned,  and  with  other  captives  marched  into  the  wilderness.  Their  suffer- 
ings, as  usual  m  Indian  captivity,  were  most  cruel  and  severe;  for  many  nights  together  tbe^ 
were  "  staked  down  "  to  the  cold  ground,  in  this  manner  :  The  captive  bemg  laid  upon  bis 
back,  his  arms  and  feet  were  extended,  and  with  cords  or  withes  lashed  to  stakes  driven 
into  the  ground  for  that  purpose.  Besides  lashing  the  arms  and  lers,  the  neck  and  body  were 
also  secured  in  the  same  way,  and  often  so  tight  as  to  cause  swelnngs  and  the  most  excruci- 
ating pains.  While  on  thefr  march,  the  captives  had  frequent  opportunities  of  escaping 
singly,  but  would  not,  for  fear  of  endangering  the  lives  of  the  rest ;  but  at  length  Brnjamin 
SUboiiu,  in  a  jouniey  with  his  Indian  master  to  Wachuset  hill,  made  his  escape.  Wlien  the 
rest  knew  this,  they  were  for  burning  the  remaining  captives,  but  some  being  opposed  te  the 
measure,  they  agreed  to  have  a  cottrt  and  debate  the  subject.  Ashpeton  told  the  English  not 
to  fear,  for  he  would  speak  last,  and  would  frustrate  the  design  of  burning,  for  he  would  show 
that  it  was  not  Stebbins's  fault  for  running  away,  but  the  fault  of  the  Indian  who  had  him  in 
charge ;  and  he  brought  it  to  pass,  as  he  bad  promised.  Having  at  length  arrived  among  the 
French,  Stochrell  was  pawned  to  one  of  them,  and  in- the  end  sold  for  SI  beaver  skins,  and 
some  time  the  next  year  got  home  again.     RemarkabU  Providences.    Blome'*  America^  221. 

f  Gookin't  MS.  History.  X  Allen's  Hist.  Chelmsford,  167. 

^  For  many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Propngating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indiaos. 
He  was  a  great  benefactor  of  N.  England,  and  one  of  the  founders  ot  the  Royal  Society  of 
Loadoo.    He  was  by  birih  an  Irishman,  but  settled  finally  at  Oxford,  Eoglaiid.   lie  died  in  Lob 
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in  1677 : — ^^We  had  a  sachem  of  the  greatest  blood  in  the  country  submitted 
to  pray  to  God,  a  little  before  the  wars :  his  name  is  Wcmalauncd :  in  the 
time  of  the  wars  he  fled,  by  reason  of  the  wicked  actings  of  some  English 
youth,  who  causelessly  and  basely  killed  and  wounded  some  of  them.  He 
was  persuaded  to  come  in  again.  ]^ut  the  English  havlne  plowed  and  sown 
with  rye  all  their  lands,  they  had  buf  little  corn  to  subsist  by.  A  party  of 
French  Indians,  (of  whom  some  were  of  the  kindred  of  this  sachem's  \nfe,) 
Tery  lately  fell  upon  this  people,  being  but  few  and  unarmed,  and  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by  force,  carried  them  away.  One,  with  his  wife,  child 
and  kinswoman,  who  were  of  our  praying  Indians,  made  their  escape,  came 
in  to  the  English,  and  discovered  what  was  done.  These  things  keep  some 
in  a  continual  disgust  and  jealousy  of  all  the  Indians."* 

it  may  be  proper  to  add  a  word  upon  the  name  of  the  place  which  we 
have  ofien  mentioned  in  this  life,  as  the  same  word,  differently  pronounced, 
was  applied  to  a  great  many  places  by  the  Indians,  and  is  the  same  word 
which  Dr.  /.  Ma&er  and  some  others  made  many  believe  was  made  up  of 
two  Hebrew  words,  to  prove  that  the  Indians  were  really  the  descendants  of 
die  dispersed  Jews ;  hut  for  whicli  purpose,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  any 
other  Indian  word  would  answer  the  same  purpose.  The  doctor  writes 
the  name  JVahumhtik,  and  adds  that  JSTakum  siguiiirs  consolation^  and  keik  a 
bomtmy  or  heaven ;  and  hence  the  settlers  of  places  bearing  this  name  were 
seated  in  the  bosom  of  consolation,  f  He  points  out  this  etymological  anal- 
ory  in  speaking  of  the  settlement  of  Salem,  which  was  called  by  the  Indians 
Jrinimheagy  ATamkegy  Ndamhok,  JSTaumkuky  or  something  a  little  somewhat 
like  it  A  sad  hosome  of  consolation,  did  it  prove  in  the  days  of  TStuba,  (to 
iay  nothing  of  some  more  modem  events,)  and  even  in  Dr.  Mathet^s  own 
days.  [Though  a  digression,  we  shall,  I  doubt  not,  be  pardoned  for  mserting 
here  Dr.  C  Matha's  account  of  a  curiosity  at  Amoskeag  Falls,  which  he  gave 
in  a  letter  to  London,  and  which  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Philosophical 
TVansactions:!  ''At  a  place  called  Amnuskeag,  a  little  above  the' hideous  § 
ftHs  of  Merimack  River,  there  is  a  hu^  rock  in  the  midst  of  the  stream,  on 
the  top  of  which  are  a  great  number  of  pits,  made  exactly  round,  like  barrels 
<Hr  hogsheads  of  different  caimcitiee,  some  so  large  as  to  hold  several  tuns. 
The  natives  know  nothing  of  the  time  they  were  made ;  but  the  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  wont  to  hide  their  provisions  in  them,  hi  their  wars  with  the 
Maquas ;  affirming,  God  had  cut  them  out  for  that  use  for  them.  They  seem 
jdainly  to  be  artificial.'*  It  could  certainly  have  required  no  great  sagacity 
to  have  supposed  that  one  stone  placed  upon  another  in  the  water,  so  as  to 
have  been  constantly  rolled  from  side  to  side  by  the  current,  would,  in  time, 
occasion  such  cavities.  One  quite  as  reinarluible  we  have  seen  near  the 
source  of  this  river,  in  its  descent  from  the  Franconia  Mountains ;  also  upon 
the  Mohawk,  a  short  distance  below  Litde  Falls.  They  may  be  seen  as  you 
pass  utK>n  the  canal. 

Early  purchases  of  lands  bring  to  our  notice  a  host  of  Indians,  many  of 

doo,  1691,  a^ed  64  years.    The  following  lines  are  uo  less  well  conceived  by  the  poet  than 
deserved  by  thb  benevolent  philosopher : 

How  much  to  BoYLF.  the  learned  world  does  owe, 
The  learned  world  docs  only  know. 
He  traced  great  nature's  secret  springs ; 
The  causes  and  the  seeds  ofthin^  \ 
What  strange  elastic  power  the  air  contains, 
What  mother  earth  secures  within  her  secret  veins. 

Athenian  Oracle,  i.  67. 
•  1  Coll.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iii.  179. 

t  Relation  of  the  Troubles,  &c.  20.  Dr.  Increase  Mather  was  the  author  of  a  great  many 
works,  chiefly  sermons,  many  of  which  have  become  curious  for  their  singularity,  and  some 
others  valuable  for  the  facts  thev  contain.  His  sermons,  like  many  others  of  that  day,  bad 
▼ery  litUe  meaning^  in  them,  and  conscfjuently  are  now  forgotten.  He  was  son  of  Ricltard 
Mather f  preached  m  Boston  above  60  years,  died  in  1723,  aged  84  years.  See  his  life,  by  hit 
•00,  Dr.  CoUon  Mather,  who  was  bom  12  Feb.  1662—3,  die^  13  Feb.  1727—8,  aged  65.  Sea 
his  life  by  Samuel  Mather. 
t  Vol.  V.  of  Jones's  Abridgement,  part  ii.  164. 

\  We  cannot  say  what  they  were  in  those  days,  but  should  expect  to  be  laughed  at  if  w« 
riKnld  call  them  htdeout  at  the  present  time. 
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whom,  though  sachems,  but  for  such  circumstances  of  trade,  would  never 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  There  are  some,  however,  of  whom  we  shall 
in  this  chapter  take  notice,  as  such  notices  assist  in  enabling  us  to  judge  how 
the  natives  regarded  their  lands,  and  the  territories  of  meir  neighboring 
countrymen. 

WEHANOWNOWTT  was  a  New  Hampshire  sachem,  whose  name  has 
been  considerably  handled  within  a  few  years,  from  its  being  found  to  the 
much-talked-of  deed  conveying  lands  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  Reverend 
John  Whedimsht,  and  others,  3  April,  1638.  If  Wthanoumoioii  were  sachem  of 
the  tract  said  to  have  been  by  him  conveyed,  his  ^  kingdom "  was  larger 
than  some  can  boast  of  at  this  day  who  caU  themselves  kings.  It  was  to 
contain  30  miles  square,  and  its  boundaries  were  tlius  described :  "^  lying  and 
situate  within  three  miles  on  the  nortiieme  side  of  y<^  River  Meremoke, 
extending  thirty  miles  along  by  the  river  from  die  sea  side,  and  from  the 
sayd  river  side  to  Pisscataqua  Patents,  30  miles  up  into  the  countrey  north- 
west, and  so  from  the  falls  of  Piscataqua  to  Oyster  River,  30  miles  square 
every  way."  The  original  is  in  possession  of  Mr.  John  Farmery  of  Concord, 
N.  H.  *  TuHMADOCKTON  was  a  son  of  JVehanownmoity  and  his  name  is  also 
to  the  deed  above  mentioned ;  and  another  Indian,  l>elonging  to  that  tract  of 
country,  named  Watchmotott :  these  botli  relinquished  their  title  to,  or  con- 
curred in  the  sale  of  said  tract 

RoBiNHooo  f  was  the  father  of  a  more  noted  cliief,  whose  Indian  name 
was  Wohawoy  but  commonly  known  among  the  En^ish  as  Hopehood.  His 
territories,  as  will  appear,  were  upon  the  Kennebeck  River  in  the  first  settle- 
ment of  N.  England. 

Our  first  notice  of  Bobinhood  runs  as  follows:  "Be  it  known" — "that  I, 
JlafM^riyi  soe  called  by  my  Indian  name,  or  Rohinhoody  soe  called  by 
English  name,  sagamore  of  Negusset,  [or  Neguasseag,]  doe  freely  sell  vnto 
James  Smithy^  — "  part  of  my  land,  beginning  ati  Mern^-meetinc  Cove,  and 
soe  downward  the  maine  riuer  vnto  a  rocke,  caUed  ffiruHotot's  ModcCy  in  the 
longe  reach,  and  in  breadth  eastward  ouer  the  little  riuer,  runinge  through 
the  great  mersh,  with  the  priuilidges  [reserved  to  me]  as  hunting,  fbwlinge, 
fishing,  and  other  games."  Sndth  was  to  pay  Liiu  or  nis  heirs,  on  the  1  No- 
vember annually,  "  one  peck  of  Indian  com."  This  deed  bears  date  8  May, 
1648,  and  is  signed  and  witnessed  as  follows : — § 

Negwinis  his  -j-  mark,  Robiivhood  VJ  his  marJL 

SoNGREEHOOD  hxs   H  mork  Mr,  Thomas  ^  his  mark, 

and  two  English,  Pewazegsake  Ql  his  mark. 

The  mark  -^^  q/ Robik. 

The  next  year,  1649,  he  sold  the  island  of  Jeremysquam,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Kennebeck,  and  in  1654  we  find  him  selling  his  place  of  residence, 
which  was  in  what  is  now  Woolwich,  to  Edward  JSateman  and  John  BrowfL 
In  1663,  Robinhood  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  among  the 
eastern  Indians.  || 

In  1667,  the  inhabitants  upon  Connecticut  River,  about  Hadley,  sustained 
some  injury  from  Indians,  in  their  lands  and  domestic  animals,  and  sattsfiic- 
tion  therefor  was  demanded  of  Bobinhood;  at  the  same  time  threatening  him 
with  the  utmost  severity,  if  the  like  should  be  repeated.  But  whether  his 
people  were  the  perpetrators  we  are  not  told  ;  but  fi*om  the  following  facts 
It  may  be  thought  otherwise.  "  To  promote  amity  with  them,  license  was  at 
leugtli  given  to  the  traders  in  fur  and  in  peltries,  to  sell  unto  Indian  friends 


*  MS.  communication  of  that  gentleman. 

f  This  name  was  adopted,  I  have  no  doubt,  as  it  came  somethtn?  near  the  sound  of  bb 
Indian  name,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances  which  we  have  atreadv  recorded :  the  old 
English  robt^r  of  that  name,  or  fables  concerning  him.  are  among  the  nrst  in  the  nursery. 
Even  at  this  day,  the  curious  adult  will  dispense  with  Mr.  RUson't  collections  of  legeodf  Con* 
teming  him  with  peculiar  regret. 

1  The  same,  I  suppose,  called  in  Sullivan's  Hist.  Rogomok. 

0  From  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  original  deed. 

f  By  Jasstb/n,  who  visitea  the  country  at  this  time.    See  his  Vcyaget. 
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gun$  and  ammumiionJ**  Hence  these  Jriendt  could  see  no  reaflon,  after- 
wardfl,  why  arms  were  prohibited  them,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to 
notice. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  PhSLxfs  war,  Robinhood  was  in  no  wise  inclined 
to  join  in  it,  and  when  a  party  of  English  was  sent  at  that  time  to  learn 
the  feelings  of  his  people  in  that  respect,  he  made  a  great  dance,  and  by 
0ongs  and  shouts  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  Englisli  were  disposed 
to  maintain  peace. 

Mo:f  quiNE,  *^  alias  Mttahanada,  the  son  of  old  Mdaunrmett,  sagamore  of 
Kennebeck  River,"  sold  to  H^xUiam  Bradford  and  others,  all  the  land  on  both 
aides  of  said  river,  ^  from  Cussenocke  upwards  to  Wesseruusicke.'*  This 
sale  bore  date  8  August,  1648.  The  signature  is  ^Mtrnquinty  alias  Dum" 
kanada/*  Then  follows:  <*We,  Jlgodoademago^  the  sonne  of  Waaahem/dl,  and 
TassudUj  the  brother  of  J^atdhanadaLf  f  do  consent  freely  unto  the  sale  to 
Bratffordj  Paddifj  and  others.'*! 

Keicnebis  was  a  sachem  from  whom  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Ken- 
nebeck River  derived  its  name.  But  whether  there  were  a  line  of  saga- 
mores of  this  name,  from  whom  the  river  was  so  called,  or  whether  sachems 
were  so  called  from  their  living  at  a  certain  place  upon  it,  is  uncertain.  It 
is  certain,  however,  that  there  was  one  of  this  name  residing  there,  contem- 
poraneously with  Robinhood,  who,  besides  several  others,  deeded  and 
redeeded  the  lands  up  and  down  in  the  country.  He  was  sometimes  asso- 
ciated in  his  sales  with  ^blngadassd,  and  sometimes  with  others.  In  1649, 
he  sold  to  Christophtr  Latoson  all  the  land  on  the  Kennebeck  River  up  as 
hi^h  as  Taconnet  falls,  now  Winslow,  which  was  the  residence  of  the  great 
chief  Easiminaamta,  or  ^^ssiminasquoj  elsewhere  mentioned.  About  the 
seme  time,  he  sold  the  same  tract,  or  a  part  of  it,  to  Spenoar  and  Clark,  The 
residence  of  Mkennebis  was  upon  Swan  Island,  ^  in  a  delightful  situation,  and 
that  of  MbigadcMti  between  a  river  of  his  name  and  the  Kennebeck,  upon 
the  noithern  borders  of  Merrv-meetinffBay."  §  Swan  Island  was  purchased 
of  AbbigadoMd  in  1667,  by  Humphry  Davity  and  afterwaltls  claimed  by  Sir 
Mn  iiacyy  a  seijeant  at  law.  H 

We  shall  proceed  to  notice  here  one,  of  another  age,  whose  melancholy 
fUB  has  long  since  commanded  the  attention  of  writers. 

Some  time  previous  to  tlie  settlement  of  Burton,  N.  H.,  that  is,  previous  to 
1766,  there  resided  in  that  region  a  small  tribe  of  Indians,  among  whom  was 
one  named 

CnocoauA,  and  he  was  the  last  of  the  primitives  of  those  romantic  scenes. 
This  region  was  attracting  to  them  on  account  of  the  beaver  which  were 
found  in  its  pellucid  waters,  and  its  cragged  cliffs  afforded  safe  retreats  to  a 
plentiful  game.  It  is  handed  to  us  by  tradition,  that  Chooorua  was  the  lost 
of  this  region,  and  that  he  was  murdered  by  a  miserable  white  hunter,  who, 
with  others  of  his  complexion,  had  wondered  here  in  quest  of  game.  This 
solitary  man  had  retired  to  a  neighboring  mountain,  and  was  there  discovered 
and  shot  The  eminence  to  which  it  is  said  this  Indian  had  retired,  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  Burton,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  a  great 
extent  of  surrounding  country.  One  of  tlie  most  sup<;rb  engravings  that 
has  appeared  in  all  our  annuals,  is  that  representing  Chooorua  in  his  last 
retreat 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  in  all  the  neighboring  parts  of  the  country,  that 
cattle  cannot  long  survive  in  Burton,  although  there  appears  abundance  of 
all  that  is  necessary  for  their  support    They  lose  their  appetite,  pine  and 


*  WUliamaon*a  Maine,  i.  438,  from  3  Ma»a.  Rec. 

t  It  appears  from  (be  "  Anncer  to  tlie  Remarks  of  the  Plyrhouth  Compamff^^  that  Esscme- 
VOsquK  was  also  one  that  coDsented  lo  the  sale.  He  is  the  same  wboin  we  shall  notice  as 
Assiminatqua  in  our  next  chapter. 

X  People  of  Plimouth.^  WHliam  Paddy  died  at  Boston.  His  gravestone  was  dug  out  of 
the  mbbifth  under  the  old  state-house  in  1830. 

&    WiUiamM(m/\.^l. 

iWUlkjinuon,  i.  S31.    Dr.  Holmes,  in  his  Annals,  places  the  sale  of  Swan  Islaod  under 

9^ 
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die.  It  18  said  that  Chocorua  cursed  the  English  before  he  expired,  and  the 
fluperstitiouB,  to  this  day,  attribute  the  disease  of  cattle  to  the  curse  of  C%o- 
eorua.  But  a  much  more  rational  one,  we  apprehend,  will  be  found  in  the 
aifection  of  the  waters  by  minerals. 

CHAPTER  Vm. 

SqujkNDO,  sachem  ofSaeo — Attacks  the  toum  of  Saco— Singular  account  of  him  hy  a 
contemporary — Tne  ill  treatment  of  his  wife  a  cause  of  war — His  humanity  in  restore 
ing  a  captive — Madokawando — Causes  of  his  hostility  —  AssimiNAsquA — His 
speech — Speech  of  Tardmkin — Mugo — Is  carried  to  Boston  to  execute  a  treaty — /# 
Siadokawando' s  ambassador — Release  of  ThomAS  Cobbet — Madokawando' s  kindness 
to  prisoners — Moiirs  attacks  Wells  and  is  beaten  off — Attacked  the  next  year  by  the 
IntUans  under  Madokaioando  and  a  company  of  Frenchmen — ^re  repulsed  with 
great  loss — Incidents  of  the  siege — Mons.  Casteins — ^  further  account  of  Moxus — 
Wanungoket — Ahsacombuit — Further  account  of  Mug^ — His  death — Symoit, 
Andrew,  Jeoffrey,  Peter  and  Joseph — Account  of  their  depredations — Life  of 
Kankamagds — Treated  with  neglect — Flies  his  country — Btcomes  an  enemy — 
Surprise  of  Dover  and  murder  of  Maj.  Waldron  —  Masandowet — Worombo— 
His  fort  captured  by  Church — Kankamagus's  tcife  and  children  taken — Hopehood— 
Conspicuous  in  the  massacre  at  SMmon  Falls — His  death — Mattauamoo— 
Megurneway. 

The  first  chief  which  will  here  be  properly  noticed  is  Squandoj  a  Tar- 
ratine,  sachem  of  the  Socokis,  commonly  called  sagamore  of  Saco.  He  is 
mentioned  with  a  good  deal  of  singularity  by  the  writers  of  his  times.  And 
we  will  here,  by  way  of  exordium,  exttact  what  Mr.  Mather,  in  his  Brief 
History,  &c.,  says  of  him.  "  After  this,  [the  burning  of  Casco,]  they  [the 
Indians]  set  upon  Saco,  where  they  slew  1^  men,  and  at  last  burnt  the  town. 
A  principal  actor  in  the  destruction  of  Saco  was  a  strange  erUhusiastical  9agiP- 
more  called  Squando,  who,  some  years  before,  pretended  that  God  appeared 
to  him  in  the  form  of  a  tall  man,  in  black  clothes,  declaring  to  him  that  he 
was  God,  and  conunanded  him  to  leave  his  drinking  of  strong  liquors,  and 
to  pray,  and  to  keep  sabbaths,  and  to  go  to  hear  the  word  preached ;  all 
which  things  the  Indian  did  for  some  years,  with  great  seeming  devotion 
and  conscience,  observe.  But  the  God  which  appeared  to  him  said  nothing 
to  him  about  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at,  that  at 
last  he  discovered  himself  to  be  no  otherwise  than  a  child  of  him  that  was 
a  murderer  and  a  liar  from  the  beginning."  Mr.  Hubbard  says  .that  he  was 
"the  chief  actor  or  rather  the  beginner**  of  the  eastern  war  of  1675—6; 
but  rather  contradicts  the  statement,  as  we  apprehend,  in  the  same  para- 
graph, by  attributing  the  same  cause  to  the  "  rude  and  indiscrete  act  of  some 
English  seamen,"  who  cither  for  mischief  overset  a  canoe  in  which  was 
Sqwind6*s  wife  and  child,  or  to  see  if  young  Indians  could  swim  naturally 
like  animals  of  the  brute  creation,  as  some  had  reported.  *  The  child  went 
to  the  bottom,  but  was  saved  from  drowning  by  the  mother's  diving  down 
and  bringing  it  up,  yet  "  within  a  while  ailer  the  said  child  died."  « The 
said  Sqtumdoy  father  of  the  child,  hath  been  so  provoked  thereat,  that  he  hath 
ever  since  set  himself  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  the  English."  The 
whites  did  not  believe  that  the  death  of  the  child  was  owing  to  its  immer- 
sion; still  we  must  allow  the  Indians  to  know  as  well  as  thev.  As  the 
most  memorable  exploit  in  which  Squando  was  engaged  was  the  burning 
of  Saco,  it  will  be  proper  to  enter  here  more  in  detail  into  it  The  two  prin- 
cipal inhabitants  of  the  place  were  Captain  Bonithon  and  Major  PkUlipSf 
whose  dwellings  were  situated  on  opposite  sides  of  Saco  River ;  the  former 
on  the  east  and  the  latter  on  the  west  On  18  September,  1675,  Captain  Bonr 
iihorCs  house  was  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  but  himself  and  fiunily  had  just 

—  _  -  U  I * 

*  **  Tbey  can  swim  naturally,  strikin?  their  paws  under  tbeir  throat  like  a  dog,  and  noi 
f  pleading  their  arms  as  we  do.''    Jossdyn^s  Voyage  to  N,  E,  14S. 
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before  escaped  across  the  river  to  Major  Phillip's,  and  thus  fortunately  de- 
feated a  part  of  the  desigu  of  their  enemies.  For  tliis  fortunate  escape, 
however,  they  were  under  deep  obligation  to  a  friendly  Indian  who  lived 
near  by ;  he  having  been  some  how  made  acquainted  with  the  design  of 
SquantOj  immediately  imparted  his  information  to  the  English. 

The  fire  of  Bonithon's  house,  says  Mr.  Hubbard,  ^  was  to  them  [at  PhiUipt^s 
garrison,]  as  tlie  firing  of  a  beacon,"  which  gave  them  ^tune  to  look  to  them- 
selves." A  sentinel  in  the  chamber  soon  gave  notice  that  he  saw  an  Indian  near 
at  hand,  and  Major  PhUlipa  going  into  the  top  of  tlie  house  to  make  further 
discovery,  received  a  shot  in  tlie  shoulder ;  but  it  proved  to  be  only  a  flesh 
wound.  Knowing  Phillips,  and  supposmg  him  to  be  slain,  the  Indians 
raised  a  great  shout,  and  instantly  discovered  themselves  on  all  sides  of  the 
garrison ;  but  tlie  English,  being  well  prepared,  fired  upon  them  from  all 
quarters  of  their  woncs,  killing  some  and  wounding  others.  Among  the 
utter  was  a  chief  who  died  in  his  retreat,  three  or  four  miles  from  the  place. 
He  advised  his  fellows  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  but  they  refused,  and 
after  continuing  the  siege  for  about  an  hour  longer,  they  began  to  devise 
some  means  to  set  the  garrison  on  fire.  But  in  order  to  draw  out  the  men 
from  it  in  the  first  place,  they  set  a  house  on  fire  near  it,  and  also  a  saw  and 
grist  mill;  that  not  having  the  desired  effect,  they  c«Jled  to  them  in  an 
exulting  tone,  and  said,  *^  lou  cowardly  English  dogs,  come  out  and  put  ovt  the 
Jbr/" 

The  attack  had  begun  about  11  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  though  the  night 
partially  put  an  end  to  it,  yet  the  English  were  alarmed  every  half  hour, 
until  about  four  or  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  work  of  the  preced- 
ing night  discovered  itself  A  noise  of  axes  and  other  tools  had  been  heard 
ill  the  neighborhood  of  the  saw-mill,  and  it  was  expected  the  Indians  were 
preparing  some  engine  with  which  to  accomplish  their  object,  and  it  proved 
true.  A  cart  with  four  wheels  had  been  constructed,  and  on  one  end  they 
had  erected  a  breastwork,  while  the  body  of  the  cart  was  filled  with  birch, 
straw,  powder,  and  such  like  matters  tor  tlie  ready  consummation  of  their 
■tratagem.  The  approach  of  this  formidable  machine  dismayed  some  of 
the  Englishmen  in  the  garrison ;  but  being  encouraged  by  their  ofi[icers,  they 
stood  to  their  quarters,  and  awaited  its  approach.  Their  orders  were  not  to 
fire  until  it  came  within  pistol  shot.  When  it  had  got  within  about  that 
distance,  one  of  the  wheels  stuck  fast  in  a  gutter,  which  its  impellers  not 
observing  in  season,  they  forced  the  other  wheels  onward,  and  brought  them- 
selves into  a  position  to  be  effectually  raked  by  the  right  flank  of  the  garri- 
son. This  mistake  of  the  enemy  was  improved  to  great  advantage  by  the 
English.  They  poured  in  a  sudden  filre  upon  them,  killing  six  and  wound- 
ing 15  more.  This  sudden  and  unexpected  reverse  decided  the  fate  of  the 
carrison.  The  Indians  immediately  retreated,  and  the  garrison  received  no 
further  molestation. 

As  was  generally  the  case  in  sieves  of  this  kind,  the  English  learned  what 
damage  they  did  their  enemy,  their  numbers,  &lc^  some  time  aAer  the  affair 
happened.  In  this  case,  however,  nothing  more  is  related  concerning  the  loss 
of  the  Indians  than  we  have  given,  and  then  numbers  Mr.  Hubbard  does  not 
expr<>ssly  state,  l)ut  says  the  people  in  the  garrison  ^  espied  40  of  them 
inarching  awny  the  n4'xt  morning  at  sunrise,  but  how  many  more  were  in 
their  company  they  could  not  tell."  *  There  were  50  persons  in  the  garri- 
son, though  but  15  of  them  were  able  to  act  in  its  defence. 

But  lew  days  before  the  affair  at  Saco,  viz.  on  12  f  Septemlier,  the  family  of 
Thomas  fVakely  at  Presumpscot  River  were  massacred  in  a  revolting  manner. 
The  "  old  man,"  his  son,  and  his  daughter-in-law,  then  enceinte,  with  three 
grandchildren,  were  all  murdered,  and  when  discovered  by  their  neighbors, 
partly  burned  in  the  ruins  of  tlieir  habitation,  to  which  the  Indians  had  set 
fire  on  leaving  the  place.  One  of  the  family  was  taken  captive,  a  girl  about 
11  years  old,  who,  after  having  passed  tlirough  all  the  tribes  from  the  Sokokia 
to  Uie  Narragansets,  was  restored  to  tlie  English  at  Dover  by  Squando.    But 


*  Mr.  Folsom,  Hist.  Saco  and  Biddeford,  155,  says  they  were  computed  at  100. 
t  Williamson's  Hist.  Maine.  I  520. 
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it  does  not  appear  whether  this  chief  had  any  thing  further  to  do  in  the 
matter,  although  it  may  be  interred,  tljat  he  had  some  control  or  command 
over  tliose  that  held  her  prisoner.  From  the  circumstance  tliat  this  child 
was  shown  to  tlie  hostile  tribes  through  the  country,  it  would  seem  that  the 
eastern  Indians  Were  in  concert  with  those  to  the  west ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  captive  was  thus  exhibited  to  prove  that  they  had  taken  up  the 
hatchet.  Lpon  her  being  returned,  Mr.  Hubbard  remarks,  ^  She  havine  been 
carried  up  and  down  the  country,  some  hundreds  of  miles,  as  tar  as  Nam- 
gaiiset  ibrt,  was,  this  last  June,  returned  back  to  Major  WaldrofCs  by  one 
Squando^  the  sagamore  of  Saco ;  a  strange  mixture  of  mercy  and  cruelty ! " 
And  the  historian  of  Maine  observes,  th^.t  his  ^  conduct  exhibited  at  difierent 
times  such  traits  of  cruelty  and  compassion,  as  rendered  his  character 
difficult  to  be  portrayed" 

He  was  a  great  powwow,  and  acted  in  concert  vnth  Madokawando,  These 
two  chiefs  **•  are  said  to  be,  by  them  that  know  them,  a  strange  kind  of  mor- 
alized savages;  grave  and  serious  in  their  speech  and  carriage,  and  not 
witliout  some  show  of  a  kind  of  religion,  which  no  doubt  but  they  have 
learned  irom  the  prince  of  darkness."  In  another  place,  Mr.  Hulhcard  calls 
him  an  ^  euthusiastical,  or  rather  diabolicAl  miscreant"  His  abilities  in  war 
gained  him  this  epithet 

Madokawando,  of  whom  we  have  just  made  mention,  was  chief  of  the 
Penobscot  tribe.  He  was  the  adopted  son  of  a  chief  by  the  name  of  vlm- 
minasimcu  Some  mischief  had  been  done  by  the  Androscoggin  Indiane  in 
Philip^s  war,  and  the  English,  following  the  example  of  those  whom  they' 
8o  much  reprobated,  retaliated  on  any  Indians  that  iell  in  their  way. 

Madokawando  was  not  an  enemy,  nor  do  we  learn  that  his  people  had 
committed  any  depredations,  until  ailer  some  English  spoiled  his  com,  and 
otherwise  did  him  damage. 

Many  of  the  eastern  Indians  had  been  kidnapped  and  sold  for  slaves, 
about  the  time  Philip^s  war  commenced  This,  it  will  not  be  questioned, 
was  enough  to  cause  a  war,  vnthout  PkU%p*s  instigation,  or  the  afiront  ofiered 
to  the  wile  and  child  of  Squando,  The  English  had  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  them,  as  they  had  before  to  the  western  tribes, 
as  a  means  of  lessening  their  power,  provided  they  should  declare  themselves 
hostile ;  thus  properly  regarding  their  ovni  saiety,  and  totally  disregard- 
ing whatever  evils  might  accrue  from  the  measure  to  the  Indians.  Knowing 
enough  had  been  done  to  excite  their  resentment,  agents  were  sent  to  parley 
with  them,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676,  to  hinder,  if  possible,  their 
taking  offence  at  these  proceedings. 

Meanwhile  the  Indians  had  complained  to  some  friendly  Engli^  of  the 
outrage  upon  their  iriends,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
and  hardly  believed  it ;  still,  told  the  Indians,  that  if  it  were  so,  those  kid- 
napped should  be  restored,  and  the  perpetrators  punished  But  knowing 
the  circumstance  to  be  as  they  had  represented,  it  is  rather  marvellous,  that 
Indians,  inste.id  of  at  once  retaliating,  should  hearken  to  unsatisfactory  par- 
leyitigs,  as  will  appear;  for  when  the  English  stents  went  to  treat  with  them, 
or  rather  to  excuse  themselves  for  what  they  could  not,  or  pretended  they  could 
not,  amend,  the  Indians,  in  the  course  of  the  interview,  said,  "  fVe  were  driven 
from  our  com  last  year  by  the  people  about  Kennebeck,  and  many  of  us  died.  We 
had  no  powder  and  shot  to  kill  venison  and  fowl  with  to  prevent  it  If  you  English 
were  our  friends,  as  you  pretend  you  are,  you  ivoxdd  not  suffer  us  to  siarve  as  we  did/' 
*^  However,"  says  Mr.  Hvhbara,  '*  the  said  agent,  making  the  best  he  could  of  a  bad 
cause,  used  all  means  to  pc^ify  the  complainants,'"  The  great "  all  metms  "  was, 
that  they  should  tiy  to  get  tiie  Androscoggin  Indians  to  come  and  htdd  a  treaty! 
so  that  if  the  English  could  effect  a  treaty  with  them,  then  there  would  be  a 
general  peace  with  the  eastern  Indians.  This  talk,  it  was  said,  they  received 
with  joy.  "Yet,"  adds  the  same  author,  still  by  one  fatal  accident  or  other, 
iealousies  still  seemed  to  increase  in  their  minds,  or  else  the  former  injuries 
began  to  boil  afresh  in  their  spirits,  as  not  being  easily  digested,''  &c 

A  meeting  hnd  been  agreed  upon  at  Totononnock,  or  Taconnet,  and 
immediately  after  the  meeting  just  mentioned  a  runner  was  sent  down  from 
thence,  vrith  word  that  Squando  would  be  there  with  **  (fivers  Amonoacoggan 
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nehenu,"  Mu^  hayinff  been  sent  as  a  mesaenger  to  him.  Accordingly  the 
Enclish  proceeded  to  Taconnet  On  their  arrival,  they  were  honored  with 
a  auute,  and  conducted  into  the  council  house,  where  tliey  found  Ahdoka- 
wandoj  ^^stiminaaqua^  Taruwkiri,  Hopehoodj  Mu^gt  and  many  attendants. 
MadokauHtndo  was  prime  negotiator,  and  ^^snnnnasqua  chief  speaker,  who 
■oon  after  proceedea  to  make  a  speech,  and  among  otner  things  said, — 

^Mis  not  ovar  custom  whm  mtsstngers  come  to  treat  of  peacCy  to  seize  upon  their 
penonSy  as  sometimes  the  Mohawks  do  )  yea,  as  the  English  nave  done,  seizing  upon 
Jbvrteen  Indians^  our  men,  who  toent  to  treat  with  you — setting  a  guard  over  them, 
satd  taking  away  their  guns,  litis  is  not  all,  but  a  second  time  you  required  our 
guns^  and  demanded  us  to  come  down  unto  you,  or  else  you  would  kill  us.  This 
was  the  cause  of  our  leaving  both  our  fort  and  our  com,  to  our  great  loss/* 

This  speech  caused  considerable  embarrassment  to  tlie  English,  ''yet," 
•ays  Hubbard,  **  to  put  the  best  construction  might  be,  on  such  irregular 
actions,  which  could  not  weU  be  iustified,  they  told  tbem,  the  persons  who 
had  so  done  *  were  not  within  the  limits  of  their  government,  and  tlierefore, 
tfaoush  they  could  not  call  them  to  an  account  for  so  acting,  yet  they  did 
utterly  disallow  thereof."  f  And  to  be  as  expeditious  as  possible,  the  English 
commissioners  told  these  chiefs  that  they  came  to  treat  with  the  Androscog- 
and  were  sorry  that  Squando  was  not  there.  And  it  appears  that, 
^h  the  English  reported  a  peace  with  the  Penobscots,  yet  Madokawando 
lis  coadjutors  scarcely  understood  as  much ;  and  it  is  also  evident  that 
the  business  was  hurried  over  as  fast  as  possible  by  the  English  commis- 
■ioners. 

AssoniTAsquAy  it  will  be  proper  here  to  observe,  was  a  Kanibas  sachem^ 
whose  residence  was  at  or  near  the  place  where  the  treaty  was  held. 

What  had  been  said  by  .^imincuqua  in  the  morning  was  merely  prelimi- 
nary, and  it  was  his  intention  in  the  afternoon  to  enter  more  particularly  into 
details ;  but  the  English  cut  the  matter  short,  and  proceeded  to  treat  with 
wch  of  the  Androscoggins  as  were  present  TarunJcin  was  their  orator,  and 
be  spoke  to  this  efiect : — 

'^  I  have  been  to  the  westward,  where  I  have  found  many  Indians  untviUing  to 
wukepeaee ;  but  for  my  ownpcai,  I  am  willing^  which  he  confirmed  by  twing 
Ae  Enfflish  by  the  hand,  as  did  seven  or  eight  of  his  men,  among  whom 
were  mugg  and  Robinhood's  son.  The  EngUsh  had  now,  as  they  supposed, 
pot  matters  into  a  regular  train ;  but  Madokawando,  it  appears,  was  not  will- 
ing to  leave  things  in  quite  so  loose  a  manner,  as  it  regarded  his  people. 
He  therefore  interrupted : — 

<*  What  are  we  to  do  for  powder  and  shot,  when  our  com  is  consumed?  what 
shtdl  we  do  for  a  winter's  supply  7  Must  we  perish,  or  must  we  abandon  ovar  counr 
try,  and  fly  to  the  French  for  protection  ?  " 

The  English  replied  that  they  would  do  what  they  could  with  the  ffov- 
emor ;  *^  some  might  be  allowed  them  for  necessity,^  Madokawando  added : 
•  We  have  waited  a  great  while  already,  and  now  we  exp^ft  you  will  say  yes  or  wo." 
The  English  rejoined :  "  You  say  yourselves  that  many  of  the  western  In- 
dians would  not  have  peace,  and,  therefore,  if  we  sell  you  powder,  and  you 
give  it  to  the  western  men,  what  do  we  but  cut  our  own  throats  ?  It  is  not  in 
our  power,  without  leave,  if  you  should  wait  ten  years  more,  to  let  you  have 
powder."  Here,  as  might  reasonably  have  been  expected,  ended  Uie  nego- 
tiation, and  massacres  and  bloodshed  soon  after  desolated  that  part  of  the 
countiT. 

At  tne  close  of  the  war  of  1675  and  6,  this  sachem's  people  had  among 
diem  about  60  English  captives.  When  it  was  known  to  hun  that  the  Eng- 
lish desired  to  treat  alK)ut  peace,  he  sent  Mugg,  one  of  his  chiefs,  to  Pascata- 
qOB,  to  receive  proposals ;  and,  that  he  might  meet  with  good  acceptance, 
sent  along  witli  him  a  captive  to  his  home.  General  Gendal,  of  Massachu- 
setts, being  there,  forced  Mugg  on  board  his  vessel,  and  carried  him  to  Bos- 
ton, for  which  treacherous  act  an  excuse  was  pleaded,  that  he  was  not  vested 
with  sufticient  authority  to  troat  with  hitn.  Madokaioando's  ambassador, 
being  now  in  the  power  of  the  English,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  such  terms 

*  That  is,  those  ivbo  bad  kidnapped  their  friends.  f  Hubbard,  part  ii.  38« 
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as  the  English  dictated.*  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if  the  great  chief 
appears  again  their  enemy.  Still,  when  Mugg  was  sent  home,  MadokaM€and$ 
agreed  to  the  treaty,  more  readily,  perhaps,  as  two  armed  vessels  of  the  Eng- 
lish conveyed  him. 

A  son  ol  Reverend  Jlunmu  Cobhd  had  been  taken,  and  was  among  the  Indians 
at  Mount  DeserL  It  so  happened  that  his  master  had  at  that  time  sent  him 
down  to  CasteifCs  trading-house,  to  buy  powder  for  him.  Muge  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  told  him  he  had  been  at  his  father's  house,  and  nad  promised 
to  send  him  home.  Madokawando  demanded  a  ransom,  probably  to  sad^ 
the  owner  of  the  captive,  *^fewringy^  he  said  ^toht  kiUed  by  him^  ifht  yielded  him 
up  withmd  he  ware  then  to  consent;  for  he  uhu  a  desperate  man,  if  croaaed,  and 
had  crambdf  tuH)  or  three  in  thai  uxyP  Being  on  board  one  of  the  vessels, 
and  treated  to  some  liquor,  ^  he  walked  awhile,"  savs  Cobhet,  ^  to  and  again  on 
the  deck,  and  on  a  sudden  made  a  stand,  and  said  to  Captain  jtfbore, '  Well 
.  captain,  since  it  is  so,  take  this  man :  I  freely  give  him  up  to  you ;  carry  him 
home  to  his  friends.' "  X  A^red  coat  was  given  to  Madokawando^  which  gave 
him  great  satisfaction. 

The  historians  of  the  war  have  all  observed  that  the  prisoners  under  Mor 
dokawando  were  remarkably  well  treated. 

In  February,  1677,  Major  WaUbron^  and  Captain  Frost,  with  a  body  of  men, 
were  sent  into  the  eastern  coast  to  observe  tne  motions  of  the  Indians,  who 
still  remained  hostile.  At  Pemmaquid,  they  were  invited  on  shore  to  hold  a 
treaty,  but  the  English  finding  some  weapons  concealed  among  them,  thought 
it  a  suiHcient  umbrage  to  treat  them  as  enemies,  and  a  cousideiable  fight 
ensued,  in  which  many  of  the  Indians  were  killed,  and  several  taken  prison- 
ers ;  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Madokawando,  He  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  afiair,  having  been  gone  for  several  months  at  a  great  distance  into  the 
country,  on  a  hunting  voyage. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Madokawando  until  1691.  It  will  be  foimd  mentioned 
in  the  account  of  Egeremet,  that  in  that  year  a  treatv  was  made  with  him  and 
other  eastern  chiefs.  This  was  in  November,  and  it  was  agreed  by  them^ 
tliat,  on  the  first  of  May  following,  they  would  deliver  all  the  captives  in  their 
possession,  at  Wells.  ^  But,"  says  Dr.  Matherj^  ^  as  it  was  not  upon  the  Jbm 
land,  but  in  their  canoes  upon  the  water,  that  they  signed  and  sealed  this  in- 
strument ;  so,  reader,  we  will  be  jealous  that  it  will  prove  but  a  fluctuating 
and  unstable  sort  of  business ;  and  that  the  Indians  will  do  a  lie  as  they  usea 
to  do." 

Meanwhile  Madokatoando,  among  other  important  expeditions  which  he 
planned,  attempted  one  upon  York,  in  which  he  succeeded  nearly  to  his 
wishes,  if  not  beyond  his  expectations.  Such  was  his  manner  of  attack,  that 
the  English  scarce  knew  their  enemy;  from  whence  they  came,  or  their 
numbers.  But  it  was  afterwards  foima  by  the  Indians'  own  confession,  and 
some  captives  they  had  liberated,  that  Madokawando  was  the  leader  in  the 
business.  Whether  he  had  during  the  winter  been  to  Canada,  and  got  the 
assistance  of  some  Frenchmen,  or  whether  Castiens,  his  son-in-law,  and  some 
other  Frenchmen  who  then  resided  among  his  people  at  Penobscot,  were 
with  him,  we  cannot  take  it  upon  us  to  state ;  but  certain  it  is,  some  French 
were  in  his  company,  but  how  many  is  also  uncertain,  but  the  number  of 
Indians  was  stated  at  about  250.  It  was  on  Mond^iy,  February  5,  in  the  year 
1692,  early  in  the  morning,  that  York  was  laid  in  ashes,  all  except  three  or 
four  garrisoned  houses,  and  about  75  of  its  inhabitants  killed,  and  85  takeo 
captive. 

Such  only  escaped  as  reached  the  garrisons,  and  these  were  summoned  to 
flurrender,  but  the  besiegers  dared  not  to  continue  long  enough  to  make  any 
effectual  assault  upon  them,  and  thus  they  escaped    The  wretched  captives 

*  A  treaty  was  iiirned  9th  of  Dee.  1676.  Manuscript  Nar.  of  Rev,  T.  Cobbet.  It  may  ba 
seen  in  Hubhard'a  Narrative. 

t  The  Indian  word  for  killed.     WoodPi  N.  E.  Prospect. 

X  Manuscript  Narrative,  before  cited.  Perhaps  this  was  the  same  Captain  Moore  wbo  eai-^ 
ried  the  news  of  Pkilip*s  defeat  and  death  to  London  aAerwards.  See  Old  Imoias  Chhov*' 
|CL«,  105. 

^  Magnalia,  vu.  76. 
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nwre  hurried  into  the  wilderness,  and  many  suffered  and  died  by  the  way. 
Tbe  Reverend  Skubad  Dummer,  minister  of  the  place,  a  man  in  high  estima- 
tion for  his  virtues,  was  about  the  first  victim ;  he  was  shot  as  he  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  at  his  own  door ;  his  wife  was  among  the  captives,  and  died  in 
captivity.  York  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in  the 
eountry.* 

Circumstances  having  thus  transpired,  the  English  had  very  Htde  reason  to 
6(q^ect  an  observance  of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  before  alluded  to,  yet  per- 
■0D8  were  sent  to  Wells  to  receive  the  captives,  provided  they  should  be  of* 
ftoned.  They  took  care  to  be  provided  with  an  armed  force,  and  to  have  the 
place  of  meeting  at  a  strong  place,  which  was  Sionr's  garrison-house.  But, 
••  the  author  just  cited  observes,  ^  The  Indians  being  poor  mundana  for  ikeep- 
mg  of  Hnuj  came  not  according  to  their  articles."  The  reason  of  this  we 
cannot  eicplain,  unless  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  English  deterred  them. 
Alter  waitmg  a  while,  Captain  Conver8t  surprised  some  of  them,  and  brouffht 
them  in  by  torce,  and  having  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  provoked  by  mis 
time,  inounediately  added  35  men  to  his  force.  These,  says  MaUur,  *^  were 
HOC  come  half  an  hour  to  Storer^s  house,  on  the  9th  of  Jime,  1691,  nor  had 
they  got  their  Indian  toeed  iairly  lighted,  into  their  mouths,  before  fierce 
jfariig,  with  200  ludians,  made  an  attack  upon  the  garrison,**  f  but  were  re- 
pulsed and  soon  drew  oft  Madokawando  was  not  here  in  person,  but  when 
AC  knew  of  the  disaster  of  his  chief  captain,  he  said,  ^My  brother  Moxua  has 
wiued  it  nowy  but  I  wiU  go  rmuelf  the  next  year,  and  have  the  dog  Converse  out 

The  old  chief  wns  as  good  as  his  word,  and  appeared  before  the  garri- 
imi  22  June,  1692.  He  was  joined  by  Portneuf  and  Labrocre,  two  French 
officers,  with  a  body  of  their  soldiers,  and  theur  united  strength  was  esti- 
aated  at  about  500  men.  They  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  thev 
Mreed  before  the  attack,  bow  the  prisoners  and  property  should  be  divided. 
&mwjc  had  but  15  men,  but  fortunately  there  arrived  two  sloops  with  about 
as  many  more,  and  supplies,  the  day  belore  the  battle. 

Madokawando^B  men  had  unwisely  given  notice  of  their  approach,  by  firing 

rn  some  cattle  they  met  in  the  woods,  which  running  m  wounded,  gave 
inhabitants  time  to  fiy  to  the  garrison.  The  Indians  were  not  only 
■Dconded  by  the  tvvo  French  officers  and  a  company  of  their  men,  as  before 
observed,  but  Moxus,  Egeremet  and  Worombo  were  also  among  them. 

They  began  the  attack  belore  day,  with  great  fierceness,  but  alter  continu- 
ing it  for  some  time  without  success,  they  lell  upon  the  vessels  in  the  river ; 
and  here,  although  tlie  river  was  not  aljove  twenty  or  thirty  leet  broad,  yet 
they  met  with  no  l)etter  success  than  at  the  garrison.  They  tried  many 
stratagems,  and  succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  sloops  several  times,  by  means 
of  fire  arrows,  hut  it  was  extinguished  wi.hout  great  damage,  lired  of 
thus  exposing  themselves  and  throwing  away  their  ammunition,  they  return- 
ed again  to  the  garrison,  resolving  to  practL-e  a  stratagem  upon  that,  and 
thus  ended  tlie  first  day  of  tlic  j.ttack.  They  tried  to  jjersuade  the  English 
to  surrender,  but  finding  they  could  not  prevail,  made  several  desperate 
charges,  in  which  they  lost  many.  Beginning  now  to  grow  discouraged, 
they  sent  a  flag  to  the  garrison  to  eflect  a  cajiitulution,  but  Coriverse,  being  a 
man  of  great  resolution,  replied,  ^that  he  wanted  nothing  but  men  to  come 
and  fight  hinL"  To  which  the  bearer  of  the  flag  said,  ^  Being  you  are  90 
ttout,  ichf  dor^t  you  come  and  fi^ht  in  the .  open  fidd  like  a  man,  and  notjight 
m  a  garrison  like  a  squaw  9  ^  fhis  attempt  pr^  ving  ineffectual  also,  thev  cast 
out  many  threats,  one  of  which  was,  "  fVe  will  cut  you  as  smaU  as  tohbaco^ 
before  to-morrow  morning,^  The  captain  ordered  tliem  ^  to  come  on,  for  he 
wanted  work." 

Having  nearly  spent  their  ammunition,  and  General  Labrocre  bein^  slain, 
they  retired  in  the  night,  after  two  days'  siege,  leaving  several  of  their  dead 
behind ;  among  whom  was  the  general  just  named,  who  was  shot  through 
the  head.    They  took  one  Englishman,  named  J<^  Diamond,  who  had  ven« 

,  viL  TJ^WUliamion,  Hist.  Maine  i.  628-^.  f  AUgnalia,  vii.  76. 
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tured  out  of  the  garrison  on  some  occasion,  whom  they  tortured  in  a  most 
barbarous  manner.  About  the  time  of  their  retreating,  they  fired  upon  the 
sloops,  and  killed  the  only  man  lost  by  the  vessels  during  the  assault  Id 
the  attack  upon  the  vessels,  among  other  stratagems,  they  prepared  a  breast- 
work upon  wheels,  which,  notwithstanding  their  previous  experience  in  this 
kind  of  engine,  at  Brookfield  and  Saco,  they  again  resolved  to  try,  and  there- 
fore endeavored  to  bring  it  close  to  the  edge  of  the  river.  When  ihej 
had  got  it  pretty  near,  one  wheel  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  a  French  soldier, 
endeavoring  to  lift  it  out  witli  his  shoulder,  was  shot  do^n ;  a  second  was 
also  killed  m  the  like  attempt,  and  it  was  abandoned.  They  also  built  a  raft 
in  the  creek  above  the  vessels,  and  placed  on  it  an  immense  pile  of  combus- 
tibles, and,  setting  them  on  fire,  floated  it  down  towards  them.  But  when 
within  a  few  rods  of  the  sloops,  the  wind  drove  it  on  shore,  and  thus  they 
were  delivered  fi*om  the  most  dangerous  artifice  of  the  whole.  For  it  was 
said  tliat,  had  it  come  down  against  them,  they  could  not  have  saved  thena- 
selvcs  from  the  fury  of  its  flames. 

As  late  as  1736  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  Madokcavando  was  not 
chief  sachem  of  the  Penobscots,  which  it  seems  no  one  in  his  lifetime 
thought  of  questioning.  Nor  had  the  fiict  at  this  time  been  questioned  but 
from  mercenary  motives.  A  claim  having  been  set  up  to  lands  upon  St 
George's  River,  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  LevtreUj  that 
fiilsehood  was  resorted  to,  to  maintain  it.  The  foundation  of  Leverett's  claim 
was  in  a  deed  dated  Pemmaquid,  9  May,  1694,  by  which  Madokatcando  con- 
veyed to  Sir  fViUiam  Pkips  the  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of  St  George's 
River,  bounded  east  by  Wessamesskek  River,  west  by  Hatthett's  Cove  Isluid, 
thence  by  a  line  to  the  upper  falls  of  St  Greorge's  River ;  also  Mastomquoog 
Island  in  the  mouth  of  said  river,  and  St  George's  Islands.  A  valuable  con- 
sideration is  said  to  have  been  paid,  but  what  it  was  does  not  appear  from  the 
deed.  The  deponents  called  upon  afterwards  to  prove  Madokawando*8  power 
to  sell  that  tract,  state  the  consideration  variously,  though  none  of  them  defi- 
nitely ;  some  said  Sir  WVliam  Phips  gave  a  large  amount  in  money,*  and 
one  that  he  gave  a  hatfuU,\    To  this  deed  were  the  following  signatures : — 

Signed,  sealed  and  delivered  in  The  mark  qf 

presence  of  Madokawando,  ^  Sagamore 

The  mark  j/  of  Edgar  Emit,  of  Penobscot,     ^anda  seaL 

Sagamore  of  Kennehek. 
The  mark  "^  of  Wenemouet, 

cozin  to  Madokawando. 
The  mark  X  o/*  John  Saugmore, 

of  SheepsgiU  River,  interpreter. 
Also  6  or  7  whites. 

From  an  examination  of  the  various  affidavits  before  mentioned  we  derive 
the  following  interesting  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Madokawando ;  viz. 
that  he  died  in  1698,  and  was  succeeded  by  JVenamouet,  or,  as  his  name  is 
sometimes  spelled,  fVenoggonet.  This  appears  from  the  deposition  of  Cap- 
tain Cyprian.  Southack,  who  further  savs  *^  that  he  was  with  Madokawando* 
when  a  present  of  10  barrels  of  guifpowder,  a  quantity  of  fire-arms,  and 
some  clothes,  were  delivered  him  by  Governor  Ifiilehone,  which  was  a  present 
sent  hitn  by  the  King  of  France.''  ''And  tliat  Monsieur  Castain  married 
the  said  Madokatoandxys  daughter." 

Joseph  Bane  deposed,  '*  that,  in  1691,  he  was  with  Theodore  Mdnson,  late 
of  Newcastle,  in  N.  Hampshire,  Esq.,  said  Aikinson^s  wife,  and  Mrs.  ElizcMk 
Alcock  of  Portsmouth,  widow,  and  many  others  at  the  house  of  Jooejik 
Moulton  of  York  in  the  county  of  York,  when  they  were  taken  captive  ny 
a  large  number  of  Indians,"  that  Madokawando  was  then  commander  of 
said  Indians,  and  was  then  reputed  chief  sachem  of  Penobscot  Bane 
further  relates  that  he  was  sold  to  an  Amaroscoggen  Indian,  with  whom  he 
lived  till  1699,  and  that  he  was  present  when  Mcuiohawando  ordered  Theodam 


*  Depositkui  of  John  PhiUips,  2  July,  nX^Waldo^i  Defence,  S.  t  Ibid.  35. 
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MtiTUony  who  was  his  captive,  to  write  to  tlie  governor  of  MassaehuBettB  to 
seed  a  vessel  to  Sagadahok  with  goods  to  redeem  the  captives ;  that  it  waa 
accordingly  sent  there,  and  Mtiruotij  his  wife,  and  ahout  40  others  were 
redeemed. 

John  Longky  was  taken  prisoner  at  Groton  in  July,  1094,  and  was  servant 
to  Madt^tawando  two  years  and  a  half. 

Hie  Inhabitants  of  Bhick  Point  gave,  yearly,  a  peck  of  com  each  to  Ma 
doktttoando,  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he  was  sachem  of  Penobscot 

In  1690  Tobias  Oakman  was  taken  by  the  Indians  at  Black  Point  At 
which  time  he  says  he  ^  personally  knew  Edmrr  Emd  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Kenebeck  ana  Squando  who  was  men  phief  sachem  of  Saco,  imd 
Moxua  who  was  then  chief  sachem  of  Noridgawock,  and  Shepcot  John  who 
was  then  chief  sachem  of  Shepscot  and  with  Oorumbyy  who  was  then  chief 
sachem  of  Peiemscot"  Oakman  was  taken  prisoner  by  30  Indians  in  8 
parties  under  3  chiefs ;  one  from  Penobscot,  one  from  Norridgewok  and  the 
other  from  Pejepscot ;  Madokaivando,  Moxus  and  Oorumby  being  the  respec- 
tive sachems ;  hence  Madokawando  was  sachem  of  Penobscot  at  that  time. 

In  the  treaty  which  the  eastern  chiefs  made  with  Sir.  fFUliam  Phips  at 
Pemmaquid,  11  August,  1698,  the  following  hostages  were  delivered  to  the 
English  to  ensure  its  observance.  **  Ahassamhamet,  brother  to  Edger  Emd; 
Wenomouett,  cousin  to  Madokawando ;  Bagatawa  woifoofr,and  Sheepscott 
John."  • 

A  daughter  of  Madokawando^  as  we  have  seen,  married  the  Baron  Dt  CoB' 
(em,  bv  whom  he  had  several  children. 

In  all  of  our  former  editions  we  save  Lahonian^s  account  of  Caslews  in  a 
note,  and  in  the  French  language ;  but  it  having  been  suggested  by  friends^ 
that  it  should  not  only  occupy  a  place  in  the  text,  but  be  rendered  in  Engltsli} 
I  improve  the  opportunity  to  make  the  change. 

'  The  Baron  De  SL  Ctuteins,  a  gentleman  of  Oleron  in  Beam,  having  fbr 
about  20  years  resided  among  the  Abenakis,  gained  so  much  of  their  esteem, 
that  they  regarded  him  as  their  tutelar  deity.  He  had  been  an  officer  of  the 
Carignan  regiment  in  Canada ;  but  when  that  regiment  was  disbanded,  he 
cast  himself  among  the  savages,  of  whom  he  learned  their  language.  He 
took  fit>m  them  a  wife  after  their  manner,  preferring  the  forests  of  Acadie, 
to  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  which  environ  his  native  country.  He  lived, 
during  the  first  years  of  his  alxKle  with  the  Indians,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
gain  a  respect  from  them,  above  what  can  be  imagined.  They  made  him 
great  chief,  which  is  the  same  as  sovereign  of  the  nation,  and  by  little  and 
little  he  has  worked  up  a  fortune,  which  any  other  man  would  have  turned 
to  good  account,  and  witlidrawn  from  the  country  with  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  crowns  of  gold  in  his  coffers.  However,  he  only  uses  it  to  buy 
merchandise,  with  which  to  make  presents  to  his  Indian  brethren,  who, 
when  they  n^tum  from  their  hunting  excursions,  reimburse  him  for  his 
presents  with  a  triple  amount  in  beavcr.f  Tlie  governors  of  Canada 
direct  him,  and  those  of  New  England  fear  him.  He  has  several  daughters, 
all  of  whom  arc  advantageously  married  to  Frenchmen,  with  each  a  rich 
dowry.  He  has  never  changed  his  wife,t  sliowing  the  Indians  by  his 
example  tliat  Goil  is  not  pleased  with  inconstant  men.  It  is  said  tiiat  he  has 
endeavored  to  convert  these  poor  people,  but  tliat  his  words  produce  no 
good  fruit,  and  hence  it  is  of  no  use  for  the  Jesuits  to  preach  tlie  truths  of 
Christianity  to  tlieni ;  yet  these  fathers  relax  not  their  labors,  and  consider 
that  to  confer  l)aptism  upon  a  dying  infant  repays  them  ten  fold  for  the  suf- 
ferings and  privations  they  experience  in  living  among  tlmt  people.§ 


•  Wa/do'g  Defence,  39. — ^The  Dames  of  these  hostages  differ  materially  from  those  in  the 
MajrrtJtlia,  vii.  85. 

f  Wc  should  think  that  to  a  man  of  a  sordid  mind,  this  was  "  turning  a  fortune  to  good 
account." 

t  That  this  amounts  to  a  denial,  as  Mr.  Halket  reads  it,  {N(^a  on  Vie  American  htdiam, 
230,)  that  Castriruhnd  but  one  wife,  wc  do  not  agree.  His  not  changing  his  wife,  (//  fif« 
Jamais  chang^  defemme,)  might  be  true,  if,  as  some  assert,  be  had  severu  at  the  same  tioie. 

4  Memobrt»  de  VAmenaueriu  29, 30. 
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'  The  town  now  called  CagHntj  on  the  Penobscot  River,  was  the  place  of 
the  residence  of  the  French  baron,  and  a  son  of  his  succeeded  him  in  the 
aacheindom  of  the  Peuobscots.  He  was  with  Jberville  at  the  capture  of 
Pemmaquid  in  169G,  in  which  expedition  he  led  200  Indians.  >  Captain  CkM* 
of  whom  we  have  spoken  betbre,  commanded  the  fort,  which  was  well 
manned  and  supplied,  having  15  pieces  of  cannon  and  90  men,  but  surren- 
dered it  in  a  cowardly  manner.  /He  helped  defend  Port  Royal  in  1706,  in 
defence  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  1707.  He  finally  retired  to  his  native 
couutry,  where  he  ended  his  days.  In  1688,  Governor  JlndroSj  with  an  arma- 
ment, took  possession  ofCastain^s  village,  plundered  liis  house,  and  committed 
other  depredations,  but  himself  escaped.  In  1721,  his  son  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  carried  to  Boston ;  but  they  not  long  ailer  set  him  at  liberty.  ^ 

Some  have  endeavored  to  ground  an  argumeut  upon  the  similarity  of  the 
name  of  this  chief  to  that  of  Madock  the  Welshman,  tliat  the  eastern  In- 
dians were  descended  from  a  Welsh  colony,  who,  in  1170,  led  that  country', 
and  were  never  heard  of  afler.  The  story  of  some  white  Indians  speaking 
Welsh,  on  the  Missouri  River,  has  gained  supporters  in  former  and  latter 
periods.* 

Moxus,  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  JlgamaguSy  was  also  a  noted  chie£ 
We  can  add  little  concerning  him,  to  what  has  already  been  said.  After 
Madokawando  was  dead,  and  tlie  war  between  the  French  and  English  nations 
had  ceased,  the  eastern  chiefs  were  ready  to  submit  to  terms.  Moxus  seems 
the  successor  of  Madokatoandoj  and  when  delegates  were  sent  into  the  east- 
em  country  to  make  peace  with  the  Indians,  in  1699,  his  name  stood  first 
among  the  signers  of  the  treaty .f  He  concluded  another  treaty  with  Governor 
Dudley^  in  1702.  The  next  year,  in  company  with  ffanungonet^  Jlssacambwt^ 
and  a  number  of  French,  he  invested  Captain  March  in  the  fort  at  GoMo. 
After  usiug  every  endeavor  to  take  it  by  assault,  they  had  recourse  to  the 
following  stratagem.  They  began  at  the  water's  edge  to  undermine  it  by 
digging,  but  were  prevented  by  the  timely  arrival  of  an  armed  vessel  under 
Captain  Souihack,  They  had  taken  a  vessel  and  a  ^at  quantity  of  plunder. 
About  200  canoes  were  destroyed,  and  tlie  vessel  retaken.  From  which 
circumstance  it  may  be  inferred  that  their  number  was  great 

Moxus  was  at  Casco  in  171*%  to  treat  with  the  English,  and  at  Georgetown, 
upon  Arowsike  Island,  in  1717.  There  were  seven  other  chiefs  who  attend^ 
also  at  ihe  time  and  place  last  mentioned. 

Muoo  was  a  chief  among  the  Androscoggins,  and  very  conspicuous  in  the 
eastern  war  of  1676-7,  into  which  he  seems  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
same  cause  as  Madokawando,  already  stated.  He  had  been  very  frienoly  to 
the  English,  and  had  lived  some  time  with  them. 

On  me  12  October,  1676,  he  made  an  assault  upon  Black  Point,  now  in 
Scari)drough,  with  about  ICO  warriors.  All  the  inhabitants  being  gathered  into 
one  fortified  place  upon  that  ])oint,  a  few  hands  might  have  defended  it  against 
all  the  Indians  on  that  side  of  the  country.}  ^Vllile  the  captain  of  the  garri- 
son was  gone  out  to  hold  a  talk  witli  Muscg,  the  peojile  fled  fronj  the  garrison 
and  took  all  tlieir  effects  along  with  theiii.  A  few  of  his  own  servants,  how- 
ever, remained,  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  chief,  who  treated  them  kindly. 
When  JFVu>icis  Card  was  a  prisoner  among  his  men,  he  told  him  ^that  he  had 
found  out  the  vmi  to  hum  Bostori^^  and  laughed  much  about  the  English; 
saying  he  would  nave  all  their  vessels,  fishing  islands,  and  whole  country, 
and  bragged  about  his  great  numbers.  He  was  killed  at  Black  Point,  on  16 
May,  the  same  place  where,  the  year  beforo,  he  liad  had  such  good  success.  He 
had  besieged  the  garrison  three  days,  killed  three  men,  and  taken  one  captive. 
The  celebrated  Symon,  who  had  done  so  much  mischief  in  many  places,  was 
with  him  here.     Lieutenant  Tippin^  who  commanded  the  garrison,  ^  made  a 

*  See  Janson's  Stranger  in  America,TIO,  ed.  4to.  London,  1807;  Universal  Ma^€unne,vclL 
xcui.  21 ;  Dr.  Soulhey's  Pre/ace  to  his  Madock ;  Bouauet's  Exprd.  against  Ohio  mdian»f  6d. 
ed.  4lo.  London,  1766 ;  KcHs  TVavels  in  America^  167 — 172 ;  Burk.  Hist.  Vir^iniaf  ii.  84. 
Beatty,  Jour.  24;    Moulton's  Neto-York,  i.  45.;    Barton's  Physical  Jour,   i.  pt.  ii.  79 
Columb.  Mag.  for  1787. 

t  MagnaUa,  vu.  94.   It  is  dated  7  Jan.  1698—9.  t  Hubbard,  hid,  Wmn,  u.  46. 
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fluccessful  shot  upoD  an  IndiaD,  that  was  observed  to  be  very  busy  and  bold 
in  the  assault,  who  at  that  time  was  deemed  to  be  Symon,  the  arch  villain  and 
incendiary  of  all  the  eastward  Indians,  but  proved  to  be  one  almost  as  good 
as  himself^  who  was  called  Mogg,^  * 

Stmon,  just  named,  was  a  troublesome  fellow,  who  continued  to  create 
considerable  alarm  to  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Merrimack  River,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Newbury  and  Amesbury,  about  which  part  seems  to  have  been  his 
residence,  as  late  as  the  month  of  July,  1677.  On  the  9th  of  July,  six  Indians 
were  seen  to  go  into  the  bushes  not  far  from  the  garrison  at  Amesbury ;  two 
days  before,  several  men  had  been  killed  in  the  neighborhood,  and  one  woman 
wounded,  whose  name  was  ^imby.  Symon  was  the  alleged  leader  of  the 
party  which  committed  tlie  depredation.  Mrs.  Qtiimby  was  sure  that  it  was 
ne  who  **  knocked  her  on  the  head,"  and  she  knew  the  names  of  many  of  the 
rest  with  him,  and  named  Andrewj  Geoffreyj  and  Joseph,  She  begged  of  Swnon 
not  to  kill  her.  He  replied,  ^  Why,  ^oodwife  Quimby,  do  you  ihxnk  that  I  wSU 
km  wmf^  She  said  she  was  afraid  he  would,  because  he  kUled  all  the 
Ikigush.  Swnon  then  said,  "  I  will  give  quarter  to  never  an  English  dog  of 
Tou  all,"  and  then  gave  her  a  blow  on  the  head,  which  did  not  happen  to  hurt 
her  much ;  at  which,  being  a  woman  of  great  courage,  she  threw  a  stone  at 
him ;  he  then  turned  upon  her,  and  ^  struck  her  two  more  blows,"  at  which 
■he  fell,  and  he  lefl  her  for  dead.  Before  he  gave  her  the  last  blows,  she 
called  to  the  garrison  for  help.  He  told  her  she  need  not  do  that,  for,  said 
he,  **  I  will  have  that  too,  by  and  by."  Symon  was  well  known  to  many  of 
the  inhabitant^  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Quindnh  as  he  had  formerly  lived  with 
her  father,  ffiUiam  Oseood,^  In  April,  1077,  Symon  and  his  companions  burnt 
tike  house  of  Edward  IVeymouih  at  Sturgeon  Creek,  and  plundered  the  house 
of  one  CrawUy,  but  did  not  kill  him,  because  he  had  shown  kindness  to 
^pmnCs  grandmother.! 

Symon  was  one  of  the  Cliristian  Indians,  as  were  AndrtWy  Gtoffrty,  PeUr^ 
andTseveral  others  of  the  same  company,  a  circumstance  which,  with  many, 
much  aggravated  their  offences.  The  irruption  just  mentioned  is  thus  re- 
lated by  Mr.  HvJbbcard :  §  **  Symon  and  Jhidrtw,  the  two  brethren  in  iniquity, 
>\'ith  a  few  more,  adventured  to  come  over  Pascataqua  River  on  Portsmouth 
side,  when  they  burnt  one  house  witliin  four  or  five  miles  of  the  town,  and  ^ 
took  a  maid  and  a  young  woman  captive ;  one  of  them  haviug  a  young  child  ' 
in  her  arms,  witli  which  not  willing  lo  I-c  troubled,  tliey  pive  feave  to  her 
that  held  it,  to  leave  it  with  an  old  woman,  whom  tlie  Indian  Symon  spared 
because  he  said  she  had  been  kind  to  his  grandmothcT ;  yet  one  of  the  two 
captives  escaped  ironi  their  hands  two  days  aOer,  as  did  the  other,  April  22, 
who  gave  notice  of  the  Indians,  (being  not  so  narrowly  looked  to  as  they 
nsed  to  do  others.") 

It  was  on  3  May,  1676,  that  Symon,  Andrew  and  Peter  fell  upon  the  house 
of  Humuu  Kimbalj  of  Bradford,  killed  him,  and  carried  off  his  wife  and  five 
children  into  the  wilderness. ||  Having  on  the  whole  concluded  to  make 
peace  with  the  English  while  they  could,  did,  before  the  end  of  six  weeks, 
restore  the  captives.  Instead  of  improving  the  opportunity  of  securing  their 
friendship,  the  English  seized  Symon  and  Andrew,  and  confined  them  in  the 
jail  at  Dover.  This  treatment  they  considered,  as  very  naturally  they  should, 
only  a  precursor  of  something  of  a  different  character ;  and  therefore  found 
means  to  break  jail,  and  make  good  their  escape.  They  joined  their  eastern 
friends,  and  hence  followed  many  other  cruelties,  some  of  which  we  have 
already  related.  About  the  first  depredation  which  followed  their  flight  from 
Dover,  was  committed  at  Greenland.  One  John  Kenision  was  killed,  and  his 
bouse  biu^ed.  A  writer  of  that  day,  siier  observing  that  the  perpetrators  of 
the  outrage  were  Symon^  Andrew,  and  Peter,  observes  that  they  were  the  "  three 
we  had  in  prison,  and  should  have  killed,"  and  closes  with  this  exclamation, 


•  Hist.  N.  England.  f  MS.  Documents.  X  Belknap's  N.  Hampshire, 

«  Hist.  N.  England,  631. 

I  See  the  very  creditable  History  of  Haverhill,  (p.  53.)  by  Mr.  Myrick,  for  other  inierestii^ 
particulars  respecting  this  affair. 
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"The  good  Lord  pardon  us."  *  Thus  some  considered  they  had  need  of /met- 
don  for  not  dealing  with  more  rigor  towards  the  Indians ! 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Symon  was  engaged  remains 
to  be  related.  Mr.  Anthony  Brackett,  who  lived  at  jBack  Cove,  upon  a  large 
estate  now  owned  in  part  by  Mr.  Dterin^  of  Portland,  had  been  visited  by 
S^mon,  occasionally,  wno,  like  Totowny  in  the  case  of  Clarke  at  Eel  River,  in 
ramouth,  had  made  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  his  house 
and  fiimily.  On  the  9th  of  August,  16/ U,  some  Indians  Lad  killed  one  of  Bracks 
dfs  cows.  Brackett  immediately  complained  to  Synion  of  the  outrage,  who 
promised  to  bring  to  hiin  the  perpetrators.  Meanwhile  a  complaint  was'de- 
apatclied  to  Major  Wcddron  at  Dover,  which  might  have  been  the  cause  of  the 
oourse  Symon  immediately  ailer  pursued ;  for,  if,  when  he  had  promised  to 
aid  in  adjusting  the  afiair,  he  learned  that,  at  the  same  time,  a  tbrce  had  been 
secretly  applied  for,  it  is  a  sufficient  reason,  in  tliis  ruffled  state  «of  th'mgs, 
that  he  should  show  himseli'  an  enemy,  as  he  did,  on  the  morning  of  me 
11th,  two  days  afler  the  injury  was  done.  Friday  was  the  11  August,  and  it 
was  earl^  in  the  morning  tliat  Symon  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  party,  at  the 
house  ot  Captain  Anihony  BraduiL  ^  These  are  the  Indians,''  said  he,  ^that 
killed  the  cow."  No  sooner  was  tliis  said,  than  the  house  was  entered,  and 
the  guns  seized  upon  belonging  to  the  family.  Brojckdl  then  asked  what  was  the 
meaning  of  their  carriage,  and  Symon  replied,  ^So  it  must  be,"  and  demanded 
of  him  whether  he  would  go  with  them,  as  a  captive,  or  be  killed ;  to  which 
he  answered,  that  if  the  case  were  so,  he  preferred  to  serve  as  a  cap- 
tive ;  Symon  then  said  they  must  be  bound,  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  BraduUf 
his  wife,  (who  was  a  daughter  of  AEchad  Mitton,)  and  a  negro,  were  bound. 
Mrs.  Brackdts  brother  JSTathanid,  only  son  of  M.  Miiton^  was  of  the 
fiunily,  and  made  some  resistance  when  they  were  about  to  bind  him,  and 
was  killed  upon  the  spot  The  rest,  Brackett,  his  wife  and  five  children  were 
earned  awav  prisoners.  They  continued  in  captivity  until  the  November 
firflowing,  when  some  of  them  found  means  to  effect  an  escape ;  which  was 
siDffular^  fortunate,  and  worth  relating.  In  their  wanderings,  those  who 
held  them  captive,  came  to  the  north  side  of  Casco  Bay.  Here  news  reached 
the  Indians  that  Arowsike  Island  had  been  captured  by  their  brethren,  and 
tiiey  at  once  determined  to  share  in  the  booty ;  so,  in  their  hiuT}-,  their  eagerr 
ness  for  the  spoil  of  Arowsike  outweighed  their  fears  of  losing  their  prison- 
ers. Therefore  they  promised  Captain  Brackett  and  the  rest,  that  if  they  would 
come  after  them,  they  should  have  a  share  in  the  good  things  which  had 
been  taken ;  and  accordingly  set  off  and  left  them.  Mrs.  Brackeii,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  their  good  feehng,  just  before  they  left,  asked  them  for  some 
meat,  which  was  readily  granted ;  she  found  an  old  birchen  canoe,  which  had 
been  probably  abandoned  by  the  Indians,  by  reason  of  its  being  nearly  htokr 
en  up,  but  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  an  escape ;  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  which  Mrs.  Brackett  also  found  in  an  old  house  at  that  place,  she 
was  enabled  so  to  mend  the  canoe,  that  it  wafted  herself  and  child,  her  hus- 
band and  the  negro  man  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  nine  miles,  in  safety.  They  hardly  could  have  expected  but  what,  on 
landing  near  Black  Point,  they  would  have  been  in  the  very  presence  of  In- 
dians, yet  it  so  happened  that  although  they  had  but  just  destroyed  the  settle- 
ments there,  they  had  all  left  the  place.  And  a  vessel,  which  happened  very 
fortunately  in  that  ueighborhood,  took  them  in  safety  to  Portsmouth. 

The  wife  of  Captain  Anthony  JBrackett  should  not  be  overlooked  in  enume- 
rating the  heroines  of  our  country.  Her  name  was  Ann,  Slie  died  after  this 
war,  but  the  time  is  not  ascertained.  Her  husband  married  again,  a  daughter 
o£  Abraham  Drake,  Senior,  of  Hampton,  whose  name  was  Susannali,]  by  whom 
he  had  several  children.  When  Colonel  Church  had  the  nieiuorable  fight 
with  the  Indians  at  Casco,  21  September,  1G89,  Captain  Brackett  was  killed* 
After  this  his  wife  and  children  went  to  her  father's  at  Hampton,  but  finally 
returned  to  their  possessions. 

We  are  now  to  commence  upon  the  recital  of  one  of  the  most  horrid  mas- 
sacres any  where  recorded — ^the  sacking  of  Dover  by  the  famous  chiefs  Kcm* 

*  Hist.  N.  England,  i.  158.  t  Hubbanft  Nar.  and  WiUWt  PortUod,  i.  143— 15& 
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kamaguB  and  Massandowet,  and  the  barbarous  murder  of  Major  Waldron  and 
many  of  his  people. 

KANKAMAGUS,  commonly  in  the  histories  called  HogkinSy  Hawkinsj  or 
HakxAs,  was  a  Pennakook  sachem,  and  an  artful,  persevering,  faithful  man,  as 
long  as  he  could  depend  upon  the  English  for  protection.  But  when  Grovenior 
Orm^iMj  of  New  Hampshire,  used  his  endeavors  to  bring  down  the  Mohawks 
to  destroy  the  eastern  Indians,  in  1684,  who  were  constantly  stirred  up  by  the 
French' to  commit  depredations  upon  the  English,  KankamaffU8f  knowing  the 
Mohttttks  made  no  distinction  where  they  came,  fled  to  the  eastward,  and 
joinecAle  Androscoggins.  He  had  a  fort  upon  that  river,  where  his  family 
and^that  of  another  sachem,  called  Worombos,  or  H^oromho,  lived.  But  before 
he  fled  his  country,  he  addressed  several  letters  to  the  governor,  which  dis- 
cover ViA^dflity  as  well  as  his  fears ;  and  from  which  tliere  is  no  doubt  but 
he  woi^dakvays  gladly  have  lived  in  his  own  country ,  and  on  the  most  inti- 
mate i^id  fr^ndly  terms  with  the  English,  to  whom  he  had  become  attached, 
and  liad  adopted  much  of  their  manner,  and  could  read  and  write,  but  for 
^ae  reasons  ju«t  stated.  The  following  letters  fullv  explain  the  situation  of 
his  mind  ancf^^is  feelings,  at  the  time  he  expected  the  Mohawks  would  ravage 
his  coiBitry  i-r 

'*Mcn^l5th,  1685.  Honor  governor  my  JnentL  You  my  friend  I  desire  yottr 
ucnMp  (/hdyour  jwwer,  because  I  hope  you  can  do  som  great  maUers  this  one.  1 
OR  poor  -andnakea^and  have  no  men  at  my  place  because  I  afraid  aUways  Mohogs 
ht  ufiU  kjU  fne  every  day  and  night.  If  your  worship  when  please  pray  help  mt  you 
ao  let  Mohogs  kill  meat  my  place  at  Malamake  River  called  Panukkog  and  Jya- 
^^  mUtog,  I  uml  submit  your  worship  and  your  power.  And  now  I  want  pouder  and 
^^gifth  alminishon,  shatt  qpd  guns,  because  i  have  forth  at  my  horn,  and  I  plant 

X^  This  aU  Indian  hand,  but  pray  you  do  consider  your  humble  servant. 

'  Simon  Detookom,*  JOHN  HOGKINS, 

XosEPH  X  Trask,  pETEr  Jlo  Robin, 

Kino  g  Harrt,  Mr.  Jorge  X  RonuNNONUKOUS, 

8am  Co  Linis,  Mr,  Hope  X  HoTH,t 

Wapeguanat  Tijj  Saouachuwashat,  John  Toneh, 

Old  X  Robin  ,  John  DO  Canowa, 

Mamanosgues  $  Andra.  John  X  Owamosimmin, 

Natonill  {|  Indian. 

The  same  day,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  it,  Hogkins  wrote  the  following 
letter,  which  bears  the  same  signature  as  the  above : — 

**  Honor  Mr.  Governor, — JSTow  this  day  I  com  your  house,  I  vant  se  you,  and  I 
hring  my  hand  at  before  you  I  want  shake  hand  to  you  if  your  worship  when  please, 
Uien  receive  my  hand  then  shake  your  hand  and  my  hand.  You  my  friend  because 
I  remember  at  old  time  when  live  my  grant  father  and  grant  mother  then  English- 
men com  this  country,  then  my  grant  father  and  Englishmen  they  make  a  good 
government,  they  friend  allwayes,  my  grant  father  living  at  plact  caUed  Malamake- 
rever,  other  name  chef  JVatukko  and  Panukkog,  that  one  rever  ^at  many  names 
and  I  bring  you  this  few  skins  at  this  first  time  I  will  giue  myfnend. 

•«  Jliis  all  Indian  hand.'' 

The  two  following  are  from  the  same. 

■*  Please  your  worship, — /  wHl  intrtat  you  matther  you  my  friend  now  [  ] 

ttif  if  my  Indian  he  do  you  long  pray  you  no  put  your  law,  because  som  my  Indians 
fool,  som  men  much  love  drunk  then  he  no  ktww  what  he  do,  may  be  he  do  mischief 
uhm  he  drunk  if  so  pray  you  must  let  me  know  what  he  done  because  I  will  ponts 

*  The  same  called  Betokom  in  Oookin,  probably. — See  ante,  Book  ii  Chap.  vii. 
t  Perhaps  Hopehood, 
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him  abovi  what  he  haue  dontj  you^  you  wy  friend  \f  you  dtsirt  my  huniAJusythcn 
9tnt  me  I  wiU  hdp  you  if  I  can.  John  Hoodf^." 

**  Mr»  Masony — Prtw  I  want  speak  you  a  few  words  if  your  worMp  when  fiUbse 
because  Icomparfas  IwHL  speake  this  governor  but  he  go  away  so  he  aayuot  last 
nightf  and  so  Jar  I  understand  this  governor  his  power  Siat  your  power  noyff  so  he 
speak  Ma  own  mouOu  Pray  if  you  take  what  7  want  pray  com  to  me  because  J 
want  go  horn  at  this  day.    Your  humbU  gervantj  «'  ^ 

^^May  16, 1685.  John  Hogkins,  Indian 


About  the  time  these  letters  were  written,  persons  wore  sent  mh^nkgjibe 
Indians  to  ascertain  whether,  as  was  reported,  they  were  assuming  a  wariU^e 
attitude.  Those  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  intrusted,  on  their  •f^um<report- 
ed,  ^  that  four  Indians  came  from  fort  Albany  to  the  fort  at  PenaS|m,lnd  in- 
armed them  [the  Indians  there]  that  ^  the  Mohawks  did  declaiJMhewwould 
kill  all  Indians  from  Uncos  at  Mount  Hope  to  the  eastward  as  far  ffe  Peg&scot 

"  The  reason  of  ^atombamatj  sagamore  of  Saco,  departed  his  j|la9e  was,  be* 
cause  the  same  news  was  brought  there,  as  himself  declared^iipon  reading 
my  orders  at  Penacook.  JVaUmbamat  is  gone  to  carry  the  In%fcis  tkfwu  to 
the  same  place,  where  they  were  before  departed  from  ua  on  Bundi^  morn- 
ing, and  desired  Captain  Hooke  to  meet  him  at  Saco  five  davs  ait^  Both 
sagamores  of  Penacook,  viz.  ffonalanset  and  Mesandount^  the  latter^m  which 
is  come  down,  did  then  declare  they  had  no  intention  of  ^pi^,  neithe^«indeed 
are  they  in  any  posture  for  war,  being  about  24  men,  besides  squaws  jmd 
papooses.  The  reason,  they  saic^  why  they  did  not  come  amouff  the^ngUsh 
as  formerly,  was,  their  fear,  that  if  the  Mohawks  camj^and  fought  them,  anA  . 
they  should  flv  for  succor  to  the  English,  that  then  $e  Moha^^  would  laJS^f 
all  the  English  for  harboring  them."  ^  ^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  state  of  afiairs,  commission's  met  the  Indians  <>i^/^ 
the  8  September,  1685,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  '*  between  the  8ul]»iectB  o^^ 
his  Majesty  King  James  11,  inhabiting  N.  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  the  In*  ^^ 
dians  inhabiting  the  said  provinces.^    The  articles  were  subscribed  on  thcf  ^^ 
panoftheInd«a.sby  yf 

The  mark  ^  of  Mesandowit.  The  mark  ^  of  John  NoMOirTy 
'*        X  of  Wahowah,  alias  Ufsaw^ab. 

alias  HopEHooD.  ^       Q  of  Umbesnotoah^ 

**        vL  of  Tecamorisick,  alias  Robin. 

alias  JosiAs. 

The  following  signers  i^ree  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  **  aa 
^ir  neighbors  have  done.*^ 

The  mark  '\S  of  Netambomet.  KANCAMAGUS,  alias 

**  of  Wahowah,  alias  John  Hawkins,  sagamore^ 

HoPEHOOD.  signed  this  instrument^  19th  Tbeij 

«  C  of  Ned  Hiogon  1885,  his  □  mark. 

**         Q  ofNEWCOME  Baoesson,  o/uu  Joseph  Trasxi^ 

his  ^  mark.    And  agreed  to  a|l 
within  written. 

Whether  Hogkins  were  among  the  Penakooks  seized  by  Major  JFaldrom 
about  ten  years  before,  is  not  certain,  or,  if  he  were,  it  is  not  probable  any 
resentment  remained  in  his  breast  against  him  on  that  account,  as  the  Pen- 
nakooks  were  all  permitted  to  return  home ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  was  the. 
director  and  leader  in  the  dreadfid  calamity  which  fell  upon  ffaldron  not 
long  afterward,  and  which  is  as  much  chargeable  upon  the  maltreatment 
they  received  from  the  English,  at  least,  as  upon  any  agency  of  the  Frenohi 
It  may  be  true  that  manv  belonnn^  to  the  eastward,  who  were  seized  with 
the  Pennakooks,  and  sold  or  len  m  foreign  countries,  had  found  their  wuf 
back  among  their  friends  again,  and  were  ^lad  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
revenging  tnemselves  upon  the  author  of  their  unjust  expatriation. 

Major  WaUbron  lived  at  Dover,  Aien  caUed  by  its  Indian  namei  ^uoektd^ 
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in  New  Hampshire,  in  a  strong  garrison-bousey  at  which  place  were  also 
lour  others.  Kankamagua  had  artfully  contrived  a  stratagem  to  effect  the 
•nrprise  of  the  place,  and  had  others  beside  the  Pemiakooks  from  diflerent 
places  ready  in  great  numbers,  to  prosecute  the  undertaking.  The  plan  was 
this.  Two  squaws  were  sent  to  each  garrison-house  to  get  liberty  to  stay  far 
the  night,  and  when  all  should  be  asleep,  they  were  to  open  the  ^tes  to  the 
warriors.  Maaandowety  who  was  next  to  Kankamagus^  went  to  major  JVal- 
tbpon%  sud  informed  him  that  the  Indians  would  come  the  next  day  and  trade 
with  him.  While  at  supper  with  the  major,  Masandowtt  said  to  him,  with  an  air 
of  &miliarity,  **^  Brother  WdLdnm^  what  would  you  do  if  the  strange  Indians 
should  come  ?  ^  To  which  he  vauntingly  replied,  "^  that  he  could  assemble 
an  hundred  men  by  lifting  up  Iiis  finger."  In  tliis  security  the  gates  were 
opened  at  midnight,  and  the  work  of  death  raged  in  all  its  fiu-y.  One  garri- 
•OD  only  escaped,  who  would  not  admit  the  squaws.  They  rushed  into 
WaUtrmiB  house  in  great  numbers,  and  while  some  guarded  the  door,  others 
commenced  the  slaughter  of  all  who  resisted,  ffdldron  was  now  80  years 
of  age,  yet,  seizing  his  sword,  defended  himself  with  great  resolution,  and  at 
fint  drove  tlie  Indians  before  him  from  room  to  room,  until  one  getting  be- 
hiad  him,  knocked  him  down  with  his  hatchet  They  now  seized  upon,  and 
dragged  him  into  the  great  room,  and  placed  him  in  an  armed  chair  upon  a 
tibte.  While  they  were  thus  dealing  with  the  master  of  the  house,  they 
obliged  the  family  to  provide  them  a  supper,  which  when  they  had  eaten,  they 
look  off  his  clothes,  and  proceeded  to  torture  him  in  the  most  dreadful  man- 
ner. Some  gashed  Ids  breast  with  knives,  saying,  '*  /  cross  out  my  aceotmt ; " 
others  cut  on  joints  of  his  fingers,  and  said  to  him,  ^ AW  wUlyowr  Jisi  weigh 
mpaund9^ 

Afler  cutting  off  his  nose  and  ears,  and  forcing  them  into  his  mouth,  he 
became  fidnt  from  loss  of  blood ;  and  some  holdmg  his  own  swonl  on  end 
opoD  the  floor,  let  him  fall  upon  it,  and  thus  ended  his  misery. 

The  Indians  had  been  greatly  abused  and  wronged  in  their  trading  with 
tbo  whites,  and  it  is  a  tradition  to  tliis  day  all  over  that  part  of  tlie  country, 
tbat  Major  Waldrtm  took  great  advantage  of  tliem  in  trade,  and  did  not  cross 
ODt  their  accounts  when  tliey  had  paid  him ;  and  that,  in  buying  beaver,  hia 
lit  was  accounted  to  weigh  a  pound.  Although  he  may  have  taken  no  more 
advantage  of  the  Indians  than  the  majority  of  Indian  traders,  yet,  at  this  dis- 
tant day,  extenuation  will  not  be  looked  for  in  impartial  accounts  of  the 
transactions  of  our  ancestors  with  the  Indians. 

To  enumerate  the  villanies  practised  upon  this  devoted  people,  would  be 
to  expose  to  everlasting  odium  the  majority  of  frontier  traders  from  the 
earliest  to  the  present  time ;  but  true  history,  now-a-days,  is  but  little  read, 
and  little  indeed  where  the  facts  militate  against  the  pride  of  ancestry'.  A 
history  of  wrongs  and  sufferings  preserved  only  to  be  read  by  those  who 
have  committed  them,  must  be  an  unwelcome  record !  It  was,  and  to  this 
day  is,  in  manv  places,  a  uniform  practice  among  speculators  or  land-jobbers^ 
10  get  the  Indians  drunk,  and  tlien  make  their  bargains  with  them !  In  the 
time  of  Philip^s  war,  an  Androscoggin  Indian  said  "  tliat  he  had  given  an 
hmdrtd  pound  for  water  drawn  out  of  Mr.  P.  [Purchas]  his  well"  *  But  to 
TCtum  to  our  narrative. 

Several  were  killed  at  each  of  the  garrison-houses  that  fell  into  their  hands. 
They  kept  the  place  until  the  next  morning,  when,  afler  collecting  all  the 
plunder  thry  could  carr}',  took  up  their  march,  with  29  captives,  into  the  wil- 
derness towards  Canada ;  where  tlie  chief  of  them  were  bought  by  the  French, 
and  in  time  got  home  to  their  country  again.  Twenty-three  were  killed  be- 
fore they  left  the  place.  This  afiair  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of 
June,  1689.  Several  friendly  Indians  informed  the  English  at  Chelmsford 
of  the  certainty  of  an  attack  upon  Dover,  and  they  caused  a  letter  to  be  de- 

♦  Hubbard,  \\.  77. — Thomas  Purchasers  house  at  Peg;ypscot  was  among  the  first  that  fell  a 
|Nney  to  the  eastern  Indians  m  PfiUip's  war.  In  the  beginning  of  September,  about  20  of  them 
went  there,  and  at  first  oflfcied  to  trade,  but  Mr.  Purchase  and  his  son  being  from  home,  tb^ 
look  what  they  liked  without  even  asking  the  price  of  it.  killed  a  few  sheep  and  calv^,  tiM 
departed.    Ibid,  14, 16.  --b        i-  ^ 
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spatched  in  season  to  have  notified  the  people,  but  on  account  of  some  delay 
at  Newbury  ferry,  the  benefit  of  that  information  was  lost 

Four  years  after.  Colonel  Church  took  fforomb6*8  fort,  in  which  were  Kanr 
kamagus^s  wife  and  children.  This  fort  was  upon  the  Androscoggin,  about 
25  or  30  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  another  place,  we  have  given  a  history 
of  Churches  expedition  to  tiiis  Ibrt  The  prisoners  taken  here  informed  Ckurm^ 
that  there  had  been  lately  a  great  council  held  there  by  the  Indians,  in  which 
"many  were  for  peace  and  many  against  it;"  but  they  finally  agreed  to  go 
with  300  warriors  to  Wells  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  to  offer  the  English 
peace,  which  if  not  accepted,  they  would  tlieu  fall  upon  them.  "  If  they 
could  not  take  Wells,  tlieu  they  resolved  to  attack  Piscataqua.  The  which, 
says  Chiarch^  when  we  were  well  hiformed  of,  we  left  two  old  smiaws  that 
were  not  able  to  march,  gaue  them  victuals  enough  for  one  week  of  their  own 
corn,  boiled,  and  a  little  of  our  pruisions,  and  buned  the'u*  dead,  and  left  tliem 
clothes  enough  to  keep  them  warme,  and  left  the  wigwams  for  them  to  lye 
in :  gaue  them  orders  to  tell  their  friends  how  kind  we  were  to  them,  biding 
them  doe  the  like  tu  ours.  Also  if  they  were  for  peace  to  come  to  goodnum 
SmaWa,  att  Barwick,  within  14  days,  who  would  attend  to  discourse  them ; 
then  we  came  away  with  our  own  five  captiues,  [English  tliat  they  had  de- 
livered,] and  nine  of  theirs."* 

In  the  same  letter  we  are  informed  that  amon^  these  prisoners  were 
Kankamagus^8  wife  and  four  children.  His  brot)ier-m-Iaw  was  taken,  but  he 
**  ran  away  from  them."  Among  the  slain  was  Kanknmagu^s  own  sister.  A 
girl  was  brought  away  whose  father  and  mother  had  been  slain  before  her 
eyes.  Two  of  the  children  of  Wbrombo  were  also  among  the  prisoners,  all  of 
whom  were  carried  to  Plimouth.  This  expedition  upon  the  Androscoggin 
was  on  Sunday,  14  September,  1690. 

A  few  days  after  this,  Church  landed  at  Casco,  where  the  Indians  fell  upon 
him  bv  surprise,  and  were  not  beaten  off  for  some  time,  and  then  only  by 
hard  fighting.  This  was  on  the  21  September.  Church  had  seven  men  killed 
and  24  wounded,  two  of  whom  died  in  a  day  or  two  after.  The  Indians  who 
made  this  attack  were  probably  led  by  Kankamagus  and  Wiorombo. 

HoFEHOOD  was  a  chief  nearly  as  celebrated,  and  as  much  detested  in  his 
time,  as  the  chiefs  of  whom  we  have  just  spoken.  He  was  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  the  Kennebecks  generally  known  as  the  Nerigwoks.  He  was  the  son  of 
Robinhoody  a  sachem  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  former  chapter.  Accord- 
ing to  some  writers  Hopehood  was  also  known  by  the  name  frohawa.^  The 
career  of  his  warlike  exploits  was  long  and  bloody.  Our  first  notice  of  him 
is  in  PhUip^s  war,  at  the  attack  of  a  house  at  Newichewannok,  since  Berwick, 
in  Maine.  Fifteen  persons,  all  women  and  children,  were  in  the  house,  and 
Hopehoadj  with  one  only  beside  himself,  Andrew  of  Saco,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  an  accomplice  with  Symon,  thought  to  surprise  them,  and 
but  for  the  timely  discovery  of  tlieir  approach  by  a  young  woman  within, 
would  have  eflected  their  purpose.  She  fastened  and  held  the  door,  while 
all  the  others  escaped  unobserved.  Hopehood  and  liis  companion  hewed 
down  the  door,  and  knocked  the  girl  on  the  head,  and,  otherwise  wounding 
her,  left  her  for  dead.  They  took  two  children,  which  a  fence  had  kept  from 
escaping.  One  they  killed,  the  other  they  carried  off  alive.  The  young 
woman  recovered,  and  was  entirely  well  afterwards. 

One  of  the  most  important  actions  in  which  Hopehood  was  engaged  was 
that  against  Salmon  Falls  in  New  Hampshire,  which  is  minutely  detailed  by 
Charlmnx,  from  whose  history  we  translate  as  follows.  Three  expeditions  had 
been  set  on  foot  by  Governor  Frordenac,  the  troops  for  which  had  been  raised 
at  three  places,  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebeck.  Those  raised  at 
Three  Rivers  were  ordered  against  New  England ;  and  such  was  the  insig- 
nificance of  that  place,  that  but  52  men  could  be  raised,  including  5  Algon- 
quins  and  20  Sokokis :  these  Indians  had  lately  returned  from  an  eastein 
expedition.    TJ^ey  had  at  their  head  one  of  the  ofiicers  of  the  colony,  to 

.*  Manuscript  letter  written  at  the  time  by  Church,  and  sent  to  Governor  HinckUy  of 
fiimouih. 

t  Harris,  in  his  Voyages,  ii.  302,  who  says  he  was  a  Huron)  but  as  be  cites  no  antliorilie^ 
Wtt  know  not  how  he  came  by  his  information. 
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whom  could  be  intrusted  the  execution  of  an  enterprise  of  such  a  nature, 
with  the  greatest  coniidence  ;  such  is  the  testimony  which  Count  Frontenae 
gave  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  the  time  to  JH.  cfe  Seignelay,  That  officer 
WM  the  Sieur  HaieL  In  the  small  company  which  he  commanded,  he  had 
three  of  his  sons  and  two  of  his  nephews ;  viz.  The  Sieur  Oevier,  Lord 
of  &  Drancois,  and  the  Sieur  Gatineaiu 

He  left  Three  Rivers  the  28  January  1G90,  proceeding  directly  south  into 
the  country,  leaving  Lake  Chaniplain  to  his  left,  then  turning  to  the  east,  and 
after  a  lon^  and  rugged  inarch  he  arrived  on  the  27  *  March,  near  Salmon 
Falls,!  which  he  had  reconnoitred  by  his  spies.  He  then  divided  his  men 
into  three  companies ;  tlie  first,  composed  of  15  men,  was  ordered  to  attack 
a  large  fortified  house.  The  second,  consisting  of  11  men,  was  ordered  to 
seize  upon  a  fort,  defended  by  four  bastions.  The  third,  which  Hertd  com- 
manded in  person,  uiarched  to  attack  a  still  greater  fort,  whkh  was  defended 
by  cannon.  All  was  executed  with  a  conduct  and  bravery  which  astonished 
the  English,  who  made  at  first  stout  resistance ;  but  they  could  not  with- 
stand the  fire  of  the  assailants:  the  bravest  were  cut  to  pieces, |  and  the 
rest,  to  the  number  of  54,  were  made  prisoners  of  war.  It  cost  the  victors 
but  one  Frenchman,  who  had  his  thigh  broken,  and  who  died  the  next  day : 
37  houses  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  2000  §  domestic  animals  perished  in 
the  bams,  which  had  been  set  on  fire. 

Salmon  Falls  was  but  six  leagues  firom  a  great  town  caUed  PascataquaJ- 
from  whence  men  enough  might  be  sent  to  swallow  up  Hertelj  and  cut  off 
his  retreat  In  fact,  upon  the  evening  of  the  same  day  two  savages  gave 
notice  that  200  H  English  were  advancing  to  attack  them.  Hertd  expected 
it,  and  had  taken  lijs  measures  to  frustrate  those  of  his  enemy.  He  drew 
up  his  men  in  order  of  battle  upon  the  edge  of  a  river,**  over  which,  there 
was  a  very  narrow  bridge,  one  extremity  of  which  he  had  securedyfuid  it 
was  impossible  for  the  English  to  come  upon  him  at  any  other  point/  They, 
however,  attempted  it,  despising  the  small  numbers  of  the  Frencn,  whom 
tiiey  engaged  with  great  confidence.  Harld  sufifered  them  to  advojAce  with- 
out firing  a  gun,  and  all  at  once  fell  upon  them,  sword  in  haqp ;  8  were 
kSDed  and  10  wounded  in  the  first  shock,  and  the  rest  fled  with  precipita-: 
tioii.  ft  He  lost  in  this  encounter  the  brave  Cretrter,  his  nephew,  and  one  of 
the  Sokokis.  La  Fremierty  his  elder  son,  was  shot  in  the  Knee ;  the  scar  of 
which  wound  he  bore  for  50  years,  tt 

As  HerUl  §§  was  returning  to  Canada,  he  fell  in  with  another  party  of  his 
countrymen,  which  proved  to  be  that  raised  at  Quebec,  before  mentioned, 
under  M.  dt  Portmilf,  \\\\  and  with  him  agreed  upon  an  expedition  against 

* 

^      ■  ■  ■»■■■■  ■  ■  I    II     I      I  ■  ■      .  ■■     ■  ■  I   ^.^^M^.— ^^  ■        I      ■  ■  IM  —■       m,^^m.^m^m^^^^  ^  »  ..i        ■     i   ■  ■  ■  — 

*  Bflknapf  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  132,  following  Mather,  Magnalia,  vii.  68,  dates  this  affair  18 
'March :  there  is  in  reality  no  error,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  style,  ^except  one  day;)  the 
English  not  yet  having  adopted  the  Gregorian  method,  which  the  l^reiicii  had. — See  Book  II. 
Cap.  H. 

t  Pr^8  d'une  bour^ade  Angloise,  appell^  Sementds, 

X  About  30  were  killed,  according  to  Belknap^  Hist.  N.  H.  i.  ISS. 

\  Charlevoix  has  been  misconstrued  by  some  authors,  and  made  to  say  SOOO  head  of  cattle 
w«re  burned.— 8ee  Williamson,  Hist.  Afaine,  i.  G19,  who  probably  did  not  refer  to  the  text  of 
CharUroix,  or  perhaps  used  an  exceptionable  translation.  "  -^'*<^  milU  pieces  de  betail  perir 
rent  dans  les  elables,  ou  Con  avoit  mis  U/eu."     NouuelU  France,  ii.  51. 

Il  Scmentels  nVtoit  qu'k  six  lieuft  d'une  assez  grosse  bourgaae  de  la  Nouvelle  Angleterre, 
tnmmt^  PescadottPf.     JNouvelle  France,  ii.  51. 

^  "  About  140  men."    Belknav,  ii.  132. 

**  Woosier*8  River,  in  Berwick.    Ibid. 

ft  The  English  advanced  with  p^reat  intrepidity,  and  a  warm  engaffemeot  ensued,  which 
laite<1  till  night,  when  they  retired  with  the  loss  of  /our  or  five  killed,    toid. 

\X  Tile  English,  although  warned  by  the  fate  of  Schenecladay,  "  dreamt,"  says  Mather, "  that 
while  the  deep  snow  of  the  winter  continued,  they  were  safe  enough :  but  this  proved  as  vain 
at  a  dream  of  a  dry  summer.  On  March  18,  the  French  and  Indians,  l^ine:  half  one,  half 
t*oUier.  half  Indianised  French,  and  half  Frenchified  Indians,  commanded  by  Alonsieur  uirfe^ 
aad  Hoop-Hood,  fell  suddenly  upon  Salmon-falls,"  ice.    MagnaUaj  vii.  68. 

44  The  English  called  him  Artel,  as  his  name  was  pronounced.    See  Magnolia,  ibid. 

J I  The  French  wrote  English  names  queer  enough,  but  really  I  should  be  sadlypozzled  to 
tell  which  should  laugh  at  ih«  other :  however,  mo<lem  writers  should  not  copy  old  errors  of 
MBoraoce.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  we  come  by  the  name  of  Bumejfe  in  our  Histories  of  Nem 
^iglandySoe  Hist.  Maine ,  i.  621. 
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Casco.  As  Forlncuf  marched  through  tlie  country  of  the  Abenakis,  many 
of  them  joined  him,  and  he  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  Casco,  accord- 
ing to  the  French  account,  on  the  25  May.  On  the  following  nighty  he  pre- 
pared an  ambush,  and  towards  morning  an  E!nglishman  fell  into  it  and  was 
killed.  The  Indians  then  raised  the  war-whoop,  and  about  noon  50  English 
marched  out  from  the  earrison  to  learn  what  was  the  occasion  of  it ;  they 
made  no  discovery  until  they  were  within  a  few  paces  of  the  ambush,  when 
they  were  fired  upon ;  and  before  they  could  resist  were  fallen  upon  by  the 
French  and  Indians  with  their  swords  and  tomahawks  with  great  slaughter : 
but  four  escaped,  and  tliese  were  badly  wounded. 

The  English  seeing  now  they  must  stand  a  siege,  abandoned  four  garri- 
sons, and  ml  retired  into  one,  which  was  provided  with  cannon.  Before  tliese 
were  abandoned,  an  attack  was  made  upon  one  of  them,  in  which  the 
French  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  one  Indian  killed  and  one  French- 
man wounded.  Portneuf  began  now  to  doubt  of  his  abihty  to  take  Casco, 
fearing  the  issue ;  for  his  commission  only  ordered  him  to  lay  waste  the 
.English  settlements,  and  not  to  attempt  fortified  places ;  but  in  tliis  dilemma 
Herld  and  Hopehood  arrived.*  It  was  now  determined  to  press  the  siege. 
In  the  deserted  forts  they  found  all  the  necessary  tools  for  carrying  on  the 
work,  and  they  began  a  mine  within  50  feet  of  the  fort,  under  a  steep  bank, 
which  entirely  protected  them  from  its  guns.  The  English  became  dis- 
couraged, and  on  the  28  f  May  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
There  were  70  men,  and  probably  a  much  greater  number  of  women  and 
children.  All  of  whom,  except  Captain  Davis,  who  commanded  the  garrison, 
and  three  or  four  others,  were  given  up  to  the  Indians,  who  murdered  most 
of  them  in  their  cruel  manner;  and  if  the  accounts  be  true,  Hopehood 
excelled  all  other  savages  in  acts  of  cruel tv.  In  the  course  of  the  same 
month,  with  a  small  party  he  fell  upon  Fox  Point,  in  New  Hampshire,  killed 
about  fourteen  persons,  and  carried  away  six,  afler  burning  several  houses. 
This  was  as  easily  done,  says  Cotton  Mather,  |  **  as  to  have  spoiled  an  ordinary 
hen-roosL"  Two  companies  of  English  soon  collected  and  pursued  them ; 
came  up  with  them,  killed  some,  and  recovered  considerable  plunder.  In 
this  action  Hopehood  was  wounded,  and  lost  his  ^un.  § 

Many  were  the  horrid  acts  of  barbarity  inflicted  on  the  prisoners  taken 
at  this  time.  Not  long  after  this,  Hopehood  went  to  the  westward,  **  with  a 
design,  says  Mather,  to  bewitch  another  crew  at  Aquadocta  into  his  assist- 
ance." The  Indians  of  Canada  and  the  Five  Nations  were  then  at  war, 
and  he  being  in  their  country,  was  met  by  some  of  the  Canada  Indians, 
who,  taking  him  to  be  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  slew  him  and  many  of  his 
companions.  He  had  been  once  a  captive  to  the  English,  and  served  a  time 
in  Boston  as  a  slave.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  Nerigwok  cliief 
of  the  same  name,  who  treated  with  Governor  Dudley  at  Casco,  in  1703.  J 

We  have,  in  narrating  the  events  in  the  life  of  Madohawando,  noticed  the 
voyage  of  Major  Waldron  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine,  which  was  at  the 
close  of  Philip's  war.  How  much  treachery  was  manifested  at  that  time  by 
the  Indians,  which  caused  the  English  \o  massacre  many  of  them,  we  shall 
not  take  upon  us  to  declare ;  yet  this  wo  should  bear  in  mind,  that  we  have 
only  the  account  of  those  who  performed  the  tragedy,  and  not  that  of  those 
who  suffered  in  it 

Captain  Charles  Frost,  of  Kittery,  was  with  Waldron  upon  that  expedition, 
and,  next  to  him,  a  principal  actor  in  it ;  and,  like  him,  was  killea  by  the 
Indians  afterwards.  ||  Mr.  Hubbard  gives  this  account  of  his  taking  a  noted 
warrior  as  follows : — "  Capt  Frost  seized  an  Indian  called  Megunneioau,  a 
notorious  rogue,  that  had  been  in  arms  at  Connecticut  last  June,  at  the  falls, 

*  Madokmcando  was  also  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  as  were  the  Doneys  and  the  Higtien 
[Higgins]  Captain  Davis^t  Neu-.  in  3  Coll.  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  104,  5. — Hopehood  bad  been  taken 
prisoner,  and  held  as  a  hostage,  with  about  a  dozen  olliers,  and  was  set  at  liberty  by  Androt, 
tome  lime  before.     Ibid. 

t  This  agrees  with  the  English  accounts,  abating  10  days,  as  observed  In  a  note  on  the  last  pagt. 

t  Magnalia  Christ.  Americana,  b.  vii.  73. 

^  **  An  heathen  Indian  would  rather  part  with  his  head  than  with  his  gun.''    Lodnd,  il.  SI4 

I  At  bis  native  place,  4  July,  1697.    M8.  Utter  ofJcAvn  Farvntr,  E$q. 
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and  saw  that  brave  and  resolute  Capt  TWner,  when  he  was  slain  about 
Cbeen  River ;  and  helped  to  kill  Thomas  Brackd  *  at  Casco,  [11th]  August 
laaty  [1676.]  And  with  the  help  of  Lieut  JVWfer,  according  to  the  major's 
Older,  earned  him  aboard"  their  vessel  "Bv.this  time,"  the  same  author 
continues,  ^  some  of  the  soldiers  were  got  asnore,  and  instandy,  according 
to  their  major's  command,  pursued  the  enemy  towards  their  canoes.  Ip  the 
chaae,  several  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  whose  bodies  these  [soldiers]  ibund 
at  their  return,  to  the  number  of  seven ;  amongst  whom  was  MaUahando^ 
die  sasamore,  with  an  old  powow,  to  whom  the  Demi  had  revealed,  as  some- 
tiines  he  did  to  Smdy  that  on  the  same  day  he  should  be  with  him ;  for  he 
had  a  little  before  told  the  Indians,  that  within  two  days  the  £!nglish  would 
eome  and  kill  them  all,  which  was  at  the  very  same  time  verified  upon 
himself."  Here  we  must  acknowledge,  notwithstanding  our  great  respect 
for  this  author,  that  his  commentary  upon  tliat  passage  was  rather  gratuitous. 
He  might  have  considered  that  Sauls  among  the  English  would  not  be  want- 
ing of  whom  parallels  might  be  made.  Iniibed,  the  historian  of  Kankamae^ 
n^ht  say  the  Demi  vras  less  deceitful  with  this  powwow  than  he  was  cdter- 
wards  in  the  case  of  Major  fValdrom 

The  English  took  much  plunder  from  the  Indians  at  this  time,  among 
which  were  about  1000  lbs.  of  dried  beef,  and  various  other  conmiodities. 
MegumMway^  after  having  fallen  into  their  hands  as  we  have  stated,  was  shot 
wi&out  ceremony. 


CHAPTER  EX. 

BoMASBEH — Treachery  of  the  whites  towards  him — Is  imprisoned  at  Boston — Saves 
Ae  life  of  a  female  captive — Captures  Saco — Is  ActZ/e<i-— Arruhawikwabemt — 
His  capture  and  death — Egrremet — Seized  at  Pemmaquid — Barbarously  mur» 
iered — Treachery  of  Chubb — Its  requital — Captain  Tom — Surprises  Hampton — 
Do5T — His  fort  captured  bif  Colonel  Church — Events  of  Churches  expedition — Captain 
SiMMO — Treats  with  the  English  at  Casco — His  speech — Wattanummon — Captain 
Samuel — His  fight  at  Damaris  Cove-r-HEOw — One  of  the  name  barbarously  rfe- 
stroyed  by  the  ivkites — Mo  go — Westbrook  bums  J^erigwok — Some  account  of  the 
Jesuit  Rasle — Moulton's  expedition  to  Jierigiook — Death  of  Mo^g — Death  of  Father 
Rnsle — J^Totice  of  Moulton — Charlevoix's  account  of  this  affair — Paugus — Bounty 
offered  for  Indian  scalps — Captain  John  Loreieeirs  first  expedition — His  second 
hunt  for  Indians — Falls  in  with  Pauous — Fights  him,  and  is  slain — Particulars  of 
the  affcUr — Incidents— Songs  composed  on  the  event. 

We  will  continue  here  our  catalogue  of  eminent  chiefs  of  the  east,  which, 
though  a  rcniotc  section,  has  no  less  claim  than  any  other ;  and  the  first  of 
them  which  we  shall  introduce  was  called,  by  the  whites, 

BoMAZEEN,  who  was  a  sachem  of  a  tribe  of  the  Canibas,  or  Kennebccks, 
whose  residence  was  at  an  ancient  seat  of  sagamores,  upon  a  river  bearing 
their  name,  at  a  place  called  JStorrtdf^tvoock,  f  Whether  Bomazeen  were  the 
leader  in  the  attack  upon  Oyster  Kiver  in  New  Hampshire,  Grotonin  Massa- 
chusetts, and  many  other  places,  about  the  year  16SM,  we  cannot  determine, 
but  Hutchinson  says  he  was  ^a  principal  actor  in  the  carnage  upon   the 

*  lie  was  brother  to  Anthony,  and  was  killed  the  11  August,  as  we  have  mentione<l  in  our 
account  o(  Si/fnon.  These  Indians,  or  some  of  their  party  [that  captured  Anthony  Braekef\ 
went  ov*»r  upon  the  neck,  where  they  shot  John  Miinjoy  and  Isaac  Wakely.  Three  men,  wbb 
were  goin^  to  reap  at  Anthony  Bracket's,  having  heard  from  Munjoy  and  Wakely  of  the  Iraos- 
aetion  there,  left  them  to  return,  when,  hearing  the  guns,  they  turned  toweu'ds  Tlwmas  Bracket's, 
who  lived  near  Clark's  Pohit,  where  they  had  lefl  their  canoe,  having  probably  crossed  over 
from  Purpooduck.  Here  they  saw  Tliomas  Bracket  shot  down,  and  his  wife  add  chitdren 
taken  j  they  then  made  their  escape  ^o  Afun/oy'' garrison,  at  the  lower  end  of  Uie  neck,  which 
had  become  a  place  of  refuge.  Willis's  Hist.  Portland,  i.  144.— This  was  an  extensive  depre* 
dation,  34  persons  ha\nng  been  killed  and  carried  into  captivity. 

t  ^erierwok  is  believed  to  be  the  most  proper  way  of  spelling  the  name  of  this  place,  as 
meeing  best  with  its  ortho<*pv ;  at  least,  with  that  heard  at  and  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  at  this 
day,  as  pronounced  by  the  oldest  inhabitants.  It  is  a  delightful  place,  and  wiU  be  found  elae- 
wkere  described. 
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English,**  afler  the  treaty  which  he  had  made  with  Governor  Pkips,  in  16B6L 
In  1694,  he  cume  to  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  i^ns 
treacherously  seized  by  those  who  commanded,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Boston, 
where  he  remained  some  months,  in  a  loathsome  prison.  In  1706,  new  bar- 
barities were  committed.  Chelmsford,  Sudbury,  Groton,  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
many  other  places,  suffered  more  or  less.*  Many  captives  were  taken  and 
earned  to  Canada,  and  many  killed  on  the  way.  A  po6r  woman,  one  Biheeea 
TayloTj  who  had  arrived  at  the  River  St  Lawrence,  was  about  to  be  hanged 
by  her  master,  an  "  overgrown  Indian,*'  named  Sampson,  The  limb  of  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  executing  his  purpose  gave  way,  and,  while  he  was 
making  a  second  attempt,  Bamazeen  happened  to  be  passing,  and  nfi- 
cued  her. 

We  hear  of  him  just  after  the  death  of  •^hrvhawikwcAemtj  in  October, 
1710,  when  he  fell  upon  Saco  with  60  or  70  men,  and  killed  several  people, 
and  carried  away  some  captives.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  **  notorious  fellow,** 
and  yet  but  few  of  his  acts  are  upon  record.  Some  time  afler  the  peace  of 
1701,  it  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  appearance  of  Bomcaeenj  and  another 
principal  chief,  who  said  the  French  friars  were  urging  them  to  break  their 
union  with  the  English,  "  but  that  they  had  mack  no  vmprtssion  on  themffor 
ihey  were  asjirm  as  die  mountainSj  and  should  continue  so  as  long  as  the  sun  and 
moon  endured^  On  peace  being  made  known  to  the  Indians,  as  having  taken 
place  between  the  French  and  English  nations,  they  came  into  Casco,  with 
a  flag  of  truce,  and  soon  afler  concluded  a  treaty  at  Portsmouth,  N.  H., 
dated  13  July,  1713.    Bomazeen^s  name  and  mark  are  to  this  treaty. 

When  Captain  MouUon  was  sent  up  to  Nerigwok,  in  1724,  they  fell  in  with 
Bomazeen  about  Taconnet,  where  they  shot  him  as  he  was  escaping  through 
the  river.  Near  the  town  of  Nerigwok,  his  wife  and  daughter  were,  in  a 
barbarous  manner,  fired  upon,  the  daughter  kiUed,  and  the  mother  taken. 

We  purposely  omit  Dr.  C.  Mathej's  account  of  Bomazeen^s  conversation 
with  a  minister  of  Boston,  while  a  prisoner  there,  which  amounts  to  little 
else  than  his  recounting  some  of  the  extravagant  notions  which  the  French 
of  Canada  had  made  many  Indians  believe,  to  their  great  detriment,  as  he 
said ;  as  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  French  man,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  a  French 
woman  ;  that  the  French  gave  tliem  poison  to  drink,  to  inniame  them  against 
the  English,  which  made  tnem  run  mad.  We  hear  of  others,  who,  to  excite 
them  against  the  English,  endeavored  to  make  tliem  believe,  among  other 
absurdities,  that  they  put  Jesus  Christ  to  death  in  London. 

Arruhawikwabemt,  just  mentioned,  was  a  sachem  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
was  said  to  be  of  Norridgewock  also.  We  can  find  but  very  few  particuhurs 
of  him,  but,  from  the  fate  he  met  with,  it  is  presumed  he  had  been  very 
instrumental  in  continuing  or  bringing  about  the  eastern  war  of  1710.  In 
that  year,  Colonel  Walion  made  an  expedition  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Maine 
witli  170  men.  As  they  were  encamped  upon  an  island,  the  smoke  of  their 
fires  decoyed  some  of  the  Indians  into  their  hands,  among  whom  was  •/fmi^ 
hatrnkwabemt.  PenhaUow  says,  he  was  "  an  active,  bold  fellow,  and  one  of  an 
undaunted  spirit ;  for  when  tlicy  asked  him  several  questions,  he  made  them 
no  reply,  and  when  they  threatened  liim  with  death,  he  lauehed  at  it  toiih  con- 
tempt !  At  which  they  delivered  him  up  unto  our  friendly  Indians,  who  soon 
became  his  executioners.  But  when  the  squaw  saw  the  destiny  of  her 
husband,  she  became  more  flexible,  and  freely  discovered  where  each  party 
of  them  encamped.**  The  savage  perpetrators  of  this  act  called  themselves 
Christian  warriors!  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  civilization  gains 
nothing  in  contrasting  the  conduct  of  the  whites,  under  Walton,  and  that 
of  Bonuaeen  towards  a  captive,  just  related. 

Egeremet,  as  we  have  seen,  was  chief  sachem  of  Kennebeck  in  1690^ 
and  his  principal  residence  appears  to  have  been  at  Machias.  This  chie( 
and  HoNquiD,  with  three  or  four  others,  having  been  invited  to  a  conference  at 
Pemmaquid,  were  treacherously  murdered  there,  16  February,  1696.  Hieir 
seizure  and  miu'der  coidd  not  have  been  outdone,  by  the  greatest  bfurbarian'i^ 

*  Bomazeen  was  supposed  to  have  led  the  party  that  attacked  the  south  part  of  Oyiler  Rivcf, 
now  Durham,  in  which  10  persons  were  killed.    This  was  on  27  April. 
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hr  ftitfaloflsnesB ;  and  we  shall  learn  that  its  author  paid  for  it  in  due  time 
with  his  life.  We  are  not  disposed  to  add  to  transactions  which  are  in 
tfaemselyes  sufficiently  horrible,  but  we  will  venture  to  give  the  account  aa 
we  find  it  in  Dr.  C-  Mauler's  deannium  luctuositm : —  * 

**  Let  us,  before  the  year  be  quite  gone,  see  some  vengeance  taken  upon 
the  headi  in  the  hotue  of  the  wicked.  Know  then,  reader,  that  Capt  Monk 
petitioning  to  be  dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  fort  at  Pemmaquid, 
one  Ckub  succeeded  him.  This  Ckub  found  an  opportunity,  in  a  pi^ttj 
Aubbed  manner,  to  kill  the  famous  Edgertmet  and  Ahtnmddj  a  couple  of 
principal  sagamores,  with  one  or  two  other  Indians,  on  a  Lord's  day.  Soma 
that  well  enough  liked  the  thing  which  was  now  done,  did  not  altogether 
like  the  manno'  of  doing  it,  because  there  was  a  pretence  of  irtatu  between 
Ckub  and  the  sagamores,  whereof  he  took  his  advantage  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  them." 

Thus  the  manner  is  seen  in  which  this  horrid  and  cold-blooded  act  is 
related ! !  Few  are  the  instances  that  we  meet  with  in  history,  where  Indiim 
fnaehery^  as  it  is  termed,  can  go  before  this.  The  reverend  author  adds,  "  If 
there  were  any  unfair  dealing  (which  I  know  not)  in  this  action  of  Ckub* 
tfiere  will  be  another  February  not  far  o^  wherein  the  avengers  of  blood  will 
take  their  saHsfadion!"  By  this  innuendo,  what  befell  Captain  Vkubb  after- 
wards is  understood,  and  of  which  we  shall  presentiy  ^ve  an  account 

The  point  of  land  called  Trotfs  ATeck,  in  Woolwich,  in  the  state  of  Maine, 
was  sold,  in  1685,  by  Egeremet  and  several  other  sachems.  In  1693,  on  the 
11  August,  with  12  other  chiefs,  he  made  a  treaty  f  with  Sir  WHliam  Phips^  at 
Penmiaquid,  to  which  their  names  stood  as  follows,  and  without  marks,  in 
the  printed  account 


EneERElfETT. 
MADOCKAWAIfDO. 

Wassambomet  o/*  JstofidpeodL 
WsifOBsoif  of  ieconnet,  m  behdff 

of  Moxus. 
KsTTER&AMoeis  of  Nwrridgwodu 
Ahanquid  of  Penobscot 

BOXASEEN. 

NiTAMEMET. 


Webenes. 
awansomeck. 
Robin  Doicet. 
Madaumbis. 

PAqUAHARET,  ttUoS  NaTHANIEL. 

John  Horaybrook. 
John  Bagatawawongo,  alias 
Sheepscott  John. 
PhilL  Dunsakis,  Squaw,  in- 
terpreters. 

Before  this,  in  1691,  "  New  England  being  quite  out  of  breath,"  says  Dr. 
C.  Mather,  a  treaty,  or  truce,  was  entered  into  between  the  eastern  sachems 
and  Messrs.  HiUckinson  and  Townsend,  of  Boston,  and  others  of  the  eastern 
coast,  at  Sagadahock.  Here  ten  captives  were  given  up  by  them,  and  the 
English  gave  up  eight  captive  Indians.  One  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of 
HiMj  who  had  been  of  great  service  to  them,  having  written  letters  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  their  affairs  required,  and  with  whom  they  re- 
gretted much  to  part  Anotlier  was  JSTathardd  ffhUe,  who  had  been  bound 
and  tortured  in  a  wretched  manner.  His  ears  were  cut  of^  and,  instead  of 
fixHl,  he  was  forced  to  eat  them,  afler  which,  but  for  this  time  y  treaty,  the 
sentence  of  burning  would  have  been  executed  upon  him.  This  truce 
stipulated  that  no  hurt  should  be  done  the  English  until  May,  1692,  and  that, 
on  the  first  of  that  mouth,  they  would  deliver,  at  Wells,  all  English  captives 
in  their  hands,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  would  inform  of  any  plots  that  tiiey 
might  know  of  the  French  against  the  English.  Egeremet  being  the  chief 
sachem,  and  most  forward  in  this  business,  Dr.  Mc&er  utters  his  contempt 
for  him  by  saying,  ^  To  this  instrument  were  set  the  paws  of  Egeremet,  and 
five  more  of  their  sagamores  and  noblemen.**  | 

This  treaty  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Collections  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc, 
but  is  dated  one  year  earlier  than  it  is  in  the  MagnaUa.  The  fact  that  it  was 
made  upon  the  water,  as  Dr.  C.  Mather  says,  and  as  we  have  quoted  in  the 
life  of  Madokawando,  appears  from  the  last  paragraph  of  that  instrument| 

*  Magnalia,  b.  vii.  89.  f  It  mav  be  seen  in  the  Magnolia,  vii.  86. 

X  Biagnaiia  Christ  Americana,  book  vii.  art.  zzviii.  p.  94. 
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mbactk  2b  in  these  words : — ^  Signed  and  sealed  interchangeably,  upon  the 
water,  in  canoes,  at  Sackatehocl^  when  the  toind  iUw^  It  was  headed,  **  At« 
treaty  of  peace  with  the  eastward  Indian  enemy  sagamores.''  The  other  five 
sachems,  oeside  l^eremd,  were  Toavdmut,  ffatumbatidf  fFatombamdy  JVcdwtibt, 
[lfbft>m&o«,]  and  John  Hmokins^  [or  Kcmkamagus,]  The  places  for  which  they 
stipulated  are,  according  to  the  treaty,  <*  PennecooK,Winnepisseockeege,  Ossepe, 
PI|;wocket,  Amoscongen,  Pechepscut,  Kennebeck  River,  and  all  other  places 
•4)t^<^nt,  within  the  territory  and  dominions  of  the  above-named  sagamores." 
The  witnesses  were,  Dewandoy  [the  same  called  MUoandoy  by  PenhaUmOf 
probably,]  ATed  lEgon,  John  AldtUf  jr.,  and  MUhamd  Mien. 
.  The  next  year,  Egatmd  was  with  Maulokawandoj  Moxtu,  and  a  body  of 
French  under  Labrwrtj  and  made  the  notaUe  attack  upon  the  garrison  at 
Wells,  which  will  be  found  recorded  in  the  last  chapter. 

We  will  now  inform  the  reader  of  the  wretched  fate  of  Captain  Paeeo  Chub. 
h  was  not  long  after  he  committed  the  bloody  deed  of  killing  the  Indian  «aff- 
WDores, 'before  he  and  the  fort  were  taken  by  the  French  and  Indians.  a» 
was  exchanffed,  and  returned  to  Boston,  wiiere  he  suffered  much  disgrace 
ibr  his  treachery  with  the  Indians.*  He  lived  at  Andover  in  Massachusetts^ 
where  about  90  Indians  made  an  attack  in  1698,  on  22  Februair,  In  whieh 
lie,  with  others,  was  killed,  and  five  were  captivated.  It  was  not  thought  that 
diey  expected  to  find  him  there ;  but  when  they  found  they  had  killed  hiBi, 
•it  gave  them  as  much  joy,  says  Hutdnneon,  **  as  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
town,  because  thev  had  taken  their  beloved  vengeance  of  him  for  his  perfidy 
'and  barbarity  to  their  countrymen."  They  shot  him  through  several  times 
after  he  was  dead. 

In  his  characteristic  style,  Mr.  Oldmixon  speaks  of  this  eventf  He  sajB, 
<*  Nor  must  we  forget  Ckub,  the  false  wretch  who  surrendered  Pemmaquid 
Fort  The  governor  kept  him  under  examination  some  time  at  Boston,  and 
dien  dismissed  him.  As  he  was  going  to  his  house,  at  Andover,  the  Indians 
surprised  him  and  his  wife,  and  massacred  them ;  a  just  reward  of  his  trea- 
son." The  author,  we  thiidc,  should  have  added,  according  to  the  jurispru- 
dence of  savages. 

The  most  fovorable  accoimt  given  of  the  conduct  of  Ckuibj  and  indeed  the 
only  one,  follows :  **  An  Indian  sagamore's  son  appeared  with  a  flag  of  truce,and 
Capt  Chub  went  out  to  them  without  arms,  man  for  man.  An  Indian  askecl  for 
rum  and  tobacco:  the  captain  said,  *Ab;  it  is  Sahhaih  day,^  They  said, 
*  fTe  tmll  have  runij  or  toe  will  have  nan  and  you  too,*  Two  Indians  laid  hold  on 
die  captain.  Then  he  called  to  his  men,  to  fidl  on,  for  God's  sake.  Then  he 
made  signs  to  his  men,  to  come  fix)m  the  fort  One  of  the  English  had  a 
batchet  under  his  coat,  took  it  out  and  killed  an  Indian;  and  then  ours 
killed  two  more  Indians,  and  took  another  alive,  and  wounded  another,  sup- 
posed mortally.  Then  many  of  the  enemy  came  near  to  the  FngURhy  who 
retreated  all  safe  to  the  fort"  | 

There  was  another  sagamore  of  the  same  name,  noticed  in  the  following 
wars  with  the  eastern  Indians,  who  was  fiiendly  to  the  whites ;  it  was  proba- 
bly he  who  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  Moxus. 


*  Harru^t  Voyages,  iL  306,  (ed.  1764,)  says  Chub  was  arrested  by  Colonel  Ge<Jn«y,  who  w*. 
lent  east  with  throe  ships  of  war,  on  hearing  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  and  that  no  French  or 
Indians  could  be  found ;  that  afler  be  strengthened  the  garrison,  be  returned  home. 

**  Col.  Gedney  had  been  by  land  with  600  men,  to  secure  the  eastern  frontiers.  Fin<fiiir  the 
enemy  gone,  he  stren^enecl  the  ^^arrisons,  which  were  not  taken.  He  also  arrested  PM$eo 
CkuMf  for  sorrendenng  Pemaquid  Fort,  while  under  his  command  in  July,  and  had  him 
bfoufht  to  Boston.  Here  Captain  Ckubb  was  confined,  till  it  was  decideathat  he  shook! 
lose  bis  commission,  and  not  be  eligible  for  any  other.  This  unfortunate  man,  with  his  wife 
Hannah,  and  three  others,  were  killed  by  the  tudians  at  Andover,  Feb.  22,  1698.''  Rtv.  Mtr. 
TtW  9  Annals  of  Salem, 

A  naval  force  was  sent  at  the  same  time ;  hence  the  accounts  are  not  altogether  irrseon- 
^able.  Three  men-of-war  were  sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  French,  "  but  meeting  wilb  eeo- 
Irary  winds,  they  could  never  get  sight  of  them."    Neal,  His.  N.  EUig.  ii.  661. 

t  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  77,  78. 

i  Manuscript  letter  in  library  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  written  in  the  foUowinr  month.  Ai  it  wif 
written  at  a  ^eat  distance  from  the  j^ace,  and  from  a  report  of  the  day,  uttle  reUaate  can  be 
placed  upon  it.    It  may  have  been  Chiib^$  report  of  the  case. 
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In  the  Indian  war  of  1708,  there  was  a  great  Indian  captain  who  vended 
■omewhere  to  the  east  of  Pascataqua  River,  who  made  nia  name  dreaded 
among  the  settlements  in  that  region,  b^  some  bloody  expeditions  which  he 
conducted.    He  was  called,  by  the  Enebsh, 

Captain  Tom.  On  17  August  of  this  year,  this  daring  war-captain,  with 
about  30  others,  surprised  a  part  of  Hampton,  killed  five  persona^  whereof 
one  was  a  widow  Huuey,  ^  who  was  a  remanable  speaking  Quaker,  and  much 
lamented  by  her  sect"  After  sacking  two  houses  near  the  garrison,  they 
drew  off.* 

Many  Indians  bore  the  name  of  Tom.  In^an  Hill,  in  Newbury,  was  owned 
hj  Grtid  Tom,  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  last  Indian  proprietor  of 
lands  in  that  town.    In  written  instruments,  he  styles  himself  '*  /  Great  3Vm 

We  come,  in  the  next  place,  to  an  interesting  portion  of  our  eastern  history. 
It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  name  fhny^  or  Done^  was  the  name 
cf  an  Indian  chiefj  but  it  is  now  miite  certain  that  he  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
took  up  his  residence  among  the  Indians,  as  Baron  de  St  CasUins  did.  There 
appears  in  our  history,  in  1645,  a  **  Monsieur  Domf,^  who  had  some  difiiculQf 
inth  Lord  de  la  Tour,  about  their  eastern  possessions,  and  he  was,  doubdejMi 
tba  same  of  whom  we  have  an  account  afterwards,  in  the  war  of  1690,  with 
tba  eastern  Indians.  At  this  time,  there  were  two  of  the  name  in  Maine, 
fither  and  son.  The  son,  perliaps,  like  CasUins  die  younger,  was  half  Indian, 
bat  of  this  we  are  not  sure ;  nevertheless,  to  preserve  our  narrative  of  the 
etents  of  Ck)lonel  Churches  expedition  of  1690,  we  shall  notice  diem  among 
cdiera. 

Ckureh  landed  at  Maquait,  12  September,  before  day,  and,  after  a  weL 
fttiguing  march  into  the  woods  of  about  two  day&  on  the  south-weat  side  of 
tba  An£t)8C0ffffin,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  a  fort  They  came  upon 
mk  Indian  andhis  vfltb  who  were  leadinff  two  captives ;  and  immediately  pur- 
wuDg  and  firing  upon  them,  killed  the  mdian  woman,  who  proved  to  be  the 

infe  of  Yovng  l)oney4  ^^  <^<^  ^^^Y  ^^P®  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  design  thus  to  hava 
Ulkd  an  innocent  woman.  Which  party  it  was  that  fired  upon  them  (for  they 
divided  themselves  into  three)  is  unknovni,  and  we  in  charity  must  suppose 
tiaiL  al  considerable  distance,  and  in  much  confusion,  it  was  difficult  to  Imow 
M  Indian  man  fix)m  a  woman. 

As  Church  expected,  Doneu  ran  into  one  gate  of  the  ibrt,  and  out  at  the 
other,  giving  the  alarm  so  ej^tually,  that  nearly  all  within  it  escaped.  They 
imnd  and  took  prisoners  "^  but  two  men  ahd  a  lad  of  about  18,  vrith  some 
women  and  children.  Five  ran  into  the  river,  tlunee  or  four  of  which  were 
kiUed.  The  lad  of  18  made  his  escaiM)  up  the  river."  The  whole  number 
killed  in  this  action  was  "-  six  or  seven."  The  English  had  but  one  wounded. 
Tbey  took  here,  at  this  time,§a  considerable  quantity  of  com,  guns,  and  ammu- 
ludon,  and  liberated  Mrs.  HwJdngSj  widow  of  Lieutenant  Hobart  HuddngSj 
taken  at  O^er  River,  Mrs.  Barnard,  wife  of  Bcfuomtn  Barnard,  of  Salmon 
Falls,  Anne  Heard,  of  Cocheco,  a  young  woman,  daughter  of  one  Willis,  of 
Oyster  River,  and  a  boy  belonging  to  Exeter.  These  captives,  says  Churchy 
*were  in  a  miserable  condition."  They  learned  by  them  that  most  of  their 
men  were  gone  to  Winter  Harbor  to  get  provisions  for  the  Bay  of  Fundy  In- 
diana This  information  was  given  by  a  prisoner  taken  in  the  fort,  who  also  said 
that  Uie  Bay  of  Fundy  Indians  were  to  join  them  against  the  Enfflish,  in  the 
spring.  **  The  soldiers,  being  very  rude,  would  hardly  spare  the  uidian's  lift, 
while  in  examination ;  intending,  when  he  had  done,  that  he  should  be  exe- 
cuted. But  CapL  Hitcking^s  wife,  and  another  woman,  doven  on  their  knees 
and  begged  for  him,  saying,  that  he  had  been  a  means  of  saving  their  lives^ 
wad  a  great  many  more ;  and  had  helped  several  to  opportunities  to  ran  away 
and  moke  their  escape ;  and  that  never,  siuce  he  came  amongst  them,  had 
fiNight  against  the  English,  but  being  related  to  HakiiCs  \  wife,  kept  at  the 

•  Penhallow,  Ind.  Wars.  8 ;  Farmer't  Belknap,  i.  167. 

t  Manascnpt  Hist.  NewDury,  by  J.  Coffin. 

i  And  Uie  same  called  in  the  Magnalia  Robin  Dcney. 

4  Says  my  record,  which  is  a  manuscript  letter  from  Churdi,  written  at  that  time. 

f  The  same  called  Kankamagiu, 
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tbem,  having  been  there  two  yean ;  but  his  Urinff  wbb  to  the  weal- 
inurd  of  Boflton.    So  upon  their  request,  his  life  was  spared. 

Two  old  squaws  were  left  in  the  fort,  provided  with  provisions,  and  instmct- 
ed  to  tell  those  who  returned  who  they  were,  and  what  they  were  determined 
to  do.  They  then  put /our  or  fiot  to  death,  and  decamped.  Those,  we  must 
BOppose,  were  chiefly  women  and  children !  "  Knoehea  on  the  hBodfor  an  ex- 
mSfkJ*  We  know  not  that  any  excuse  can  be  given  for  this  criminal  act ;  and 
it  IS  degrading  to  consider  that  the  civilized  must  be  supposed  to  imagine  that 
tiiey  can  prevent  barliarities  by  being  wretchedly  barbarous  themselves. 

Old  Donet,  as  he  is  called,  was  next  to  he  hunted.  As  thev  were  em* 
burking  at  Maquait,  Mr.  Anthony  Bmckd  *  came  to  the  shore  and  called  to  them 
to  take  him  on  board,  which  they  did.  He  learning  that  an  English  army  was 
tiiereabout,  made  his  escape  from  the  Indians,  with  whom  he  had  been  some 
tinio  a  prisoner.  The  fleet  now  proceeded  to  Winter  Harbor,  from  whence 
^bsy  despatched  a  detachment  of  60  men  to  Saco  Falls.  When  they  came 
near,  they  discovered  Dontjf$  company  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  who 
ehiefly  made  their  escape.  A  canoe,  with  three  Indians,  was  observed  coming 
ovar  the  river ;  they  did  not  see  the  English,  and  were  fired  upon,  and  **  all 
tiliree  perished."  This  gave  the  first  alarm  to  Dontjfs  company.  They  did 
not  however,  leave  their  ground  without  returning  the  fire  of  the  f^glish,  by 
which  Lieutenant  Hunnewdl  was  shot  through  the  thigh.f  When  the  parties 
fired  upon  each  other.  Old  Doney,  with  an  English  captive,  was  higher  up 
the  river,  who,  bearing  the  firing,  came  down  to  see  what  it  meant ;  and  thus 
be  discovered  the  English  time  enough  to  escape.  Doney  fled  from  the 
canoe,  leaving  his  captive,  who  came  to  the  English.  His  name  was  JTunnat 
Baker,  who  had  lived  before  at  Scarborough. 

There  were  many  other  movements  of  the  English  after  this,  in  which 
tfaey  got  much  plunder,  and  which  tended  to  cause  an  uneasiness  among 
them,  and  their  final  determination  to  return  home.  Church  urged  a  longer 
continuance,  but  was  outvoted  in  a  council  of  oflicers,  and  thus  ended  ue 
expedition.  Many  in  the  country  reproached  Church  with  cowardice,  and 
almost  every  thing  but  what  we  should  have  looked  for.  If  putting  to  death 
captives  had  been  the  charge,  many  might  have  accorded  Amen!  But  we  do 
not  find  that  urffed  a^nst  him. 

Two  vears  after  this,  in  1690,  Rohin  Doney  became  reconciled  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  signed  a  treaty  with  them  at  Pemmaquid.  But  within  a  year  after, 
he  became  suspected,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  we  know  not,  and 
coming  to  the  fort  at  Saco,  probably  to  settle  the  difficulty,  was  seized  by  the 
Ilnglish.  What  his  fate  was  is  rather  uncertain,  but  the  days  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy  were  not  yet 

Among  the  chiefs  which  we  shall  next  proceed  to  notice,  there  were  seve- 
ral of  nearly  equal  notoriety. 

Captain  Simmons  name  should,  perhaps,  stand  most  conspicuous.  We 
shall,  therefore,  go  on  to  narrate  the  events  in  his  life,  after  a  few  preliminaiy 
observations. 

Whenever  war  conunenced  between  the  English  and  French  in  Europe, 
their  colonies  in  America  were  involved  in  its  <^amities,  to  an  unknown  sind 
fearful  extent  This  was  the  aspect  which  afi&irs  wore  in  1703.  With  the 
first  news,  therefore,  of  its  flame,  the  New  Englanders*  thoughts  were  turned 
towards  the  Indians.  Governor  Dudley  immediately  despatched  messengers  to 
most  of  the  eastern  tribes,  inviting  them  to  meet  him  in  council  upon  the  pen^ 
insula  in  Falmouth,  on  the  20  June.  His  object  was  so  to  attach  them  to  the 
English,  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities  between  the  rival  powers  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  they  would  not  take  arms  against  them.  Agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  the  English,  a  vast  multitude  assembled  at  the  time  appointed: 
the  chiefs  Adiwando  and  Heftan  for  the  Penuakooks,  Watlanummon  for  the 
Pequakets,  Mttambomdt  and  Jfexar  for  the  Androscoggins,  Moxus  and  Hop^ 
hood  (perhaps  son  of  him  killed  by  the  Mohawks)  for  the  Nerigwoks,  Boma- 
zeen  and  Captain  Samuel  for  the  Kennebecks,  and  Warrunguni  and  ffoiuulii* 

^^■^^^■^^^—^■^^^  ^^^^—  ■■  ■     I  ,  ■         ■  ■»■■■■■■■  ■  ^— ^■^^^^^M^W— M^M  ^M^I^M^— 

*  Son  of  Anthony f  wbo  wna  killed  by  the  Indians,  as  we  have  related,  tmU, 
t  Official  letter  in  MS.  from  (be  expedition. 


GtaAP.  EL]  ^       CAPTAIN  SAMUEL. 

gmAwni  fbt  tbe  P^nobaeota  After  a  ihort  speech  to  them,  in  which  tfaa 
gomnor  espreaeed  brotheriy  afl^tion,  and  a  deaire  to  aettle  everj  difficidtf 
''which  haa  happened  since  the  last  treaty,"  Captain  Simmo  replied  m 
ftUows: — 

^  Wt  Humik  you,  good  hnOuTyfor  coming  ao  far  io  talk  uwft  ut.  B  ia  a  gndL 
MfOT.  The  etovdajh  and  darken — hut  wt  dill  ting  wiUi  love  the  Bongt  ofpeaod* 
jBdieve  my  words.— -&o  far  as  the   sum  is  above   the  earth  are  on& 

nOUOHTS  FROM  WAR,  OR  THE  LEAST  RUFTURE  BETWEEIf  US."  * 

The  sovemor  was  then  presented  with  a  belt  of  wampum,  was  to  confirm 
Ike  truu  of  what  had  been  said.  At  a  previous  treaty,  two  heaps  of  small 
■tones  had  been  thrown  together,  near  by  the  treaty  ground,  and  called  the 
ISnhhroihfartj  to  signify  that  the  Indians  and  English  were  brothers,  and  wera 
eonsidered  l^  the  parties  in  the  light  of  seals  to  their  treaties.  They  now 
imaired  to  these  heaps  of  stones,  and  each  increased  their  magnitude,  by  the 
addition  of  other  stones.  Thus  was  happily  terminated  this  ramous  treaty. 
Some  parade  and  rejoicing  now  commenced,  and  a  circumstance  transpired 
which  threw  the  English  into  great  fear,  and,  perhaps,  greater  suspicion.  A 
gnnd  salute  was  to  be  fired  upon  each  side,  at  parting,  and  the  Einglish,  ad- 
lisedly,  and  very  warily,  it  must  be  confessed,  but  in  appearance  complimenU 
«7,  expressed  their  desire  that  the  Indians  would  nre  first  The  Indiana 
VBceired  the  compliment,  and  discharged  their  guns ;  to  their  great  surpriaei 
the  Enalish  found  they  had  been  l^ded  with  bullets.  They  had  before 
doobced  of  their  sincerity,  but,  owing  to  this  discovery,  considered  their 
tnachery  certain,  and  marvelled  at  their  escape.  However,  it  can  only  be 
pnaumed,  that,  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  had  come 
pnpored  to  treat  or  fight,  as  the  case  might  require ;  for  no  doubt  their  guns 
were  charaed  when  they  came  to  the  treaty,  otherwiw  why  did  they  not  fire 
■poD  the  English  when  they  saluted  them  ? 

What  became  of  Captain  Simmo  we  have  as  yet  no  account  Several  of 
te  other  chiefii  who  attended  this  council  were,  perhaps,  equally  con* 


WATTAiruMMOif  being  absent  when  the  council  first  met  on  the  90  Jnne^ 
■D  buaineas  was  entered  upon  for  several  days.  However,  the  fkigliah 
nABTwards  said  it  was  confinned  that  it  was  not  on  that  account  that  ther 
delayed  the  conference,  but  that  they  expected  daily  a  reinforcement  of  900 
Kreneh  and  Indians,  and  then  they  were  to  seize  upon  the  English,  and 
nvrmge  the  country.  Whether  this  were  merely  a  rumor,  or  the  real  state 
of  the  case,  we  have  do  means  of  knowing.  naUanummon  was  supposed 
to  have  been  once  a  PeuDakook,  as  an  eminence  still  bears  his  name  about  e 
■ule  fiiom  the  state-house  in  New  Hampshire.f 

Captain  Samuel  was  an  Indian  of  great  bravery,  and  one  of  the  most  fi>]v 
~  in  endeavoring  to  lull  the  fears  of  the  E^lish  at  the  great  council  just 
itioned*  What  gave  his  pretensions  the  air  of  sincerity  was  his  coming 
with  Bomozeat,  and  giving  some  information  about  the  designs  of  the  Frenchi 
They  said, 

'^  Mhough  several  missionaries  have  come  among  us^  setd  by  (he  Frtnehfnan 
U  hnak  the  peace  between  the  English  and  vs,  yet  ttiSr  words  hone  made  no  imprtS' 
akntqfon  tit.    We  are  as  firm  as  the  mountains,  and  will  so  coNTiNmB, 


AS  KONO  AS  THE  SUN  AND  MOON  ENDURES.** 


Notwithstanding  these  strong  expressions  of  firiendship,  ''within  six  weeke 
dbr,"  says  PenkaUoWj  ''the  whole  eastern  country  was  in  a  conflagratioii, 
Be  house  standing  nor  aarrison  unattacked."  The  Indians  were  no  doubt 
luhiced  to  commit  this  depredation  from  the  influence  of  the  French,  many 
ef  whom  assisted  them  in  the  work.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  those 
Uians  who  had  just  entered  into  the  treaty  were  idle  spectators  of  die 
leene ;  but  who  of  them,  or  whether  all  were  engaged  in  the  aflbir,  we  know 
eot  A  hasdred  and  thirty  people  were  said  to  Inve  been  killed  and  taken, 
irithin  that  time. 

Captain  Samvel  was  either  alive  20  years  after  these  transactions,  or  another 


*  This  is  Mr.  WiUiamson's  version  of  tbe  speech,  Hist.  MMine,  ii.  96. 
t  MS.  communication  of/.  Fcamer.  Esq* 
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of  the  name  made  himself  conspicuous.  Ih  June,  1723,  this  warrior  cliie^  at 
the  head  of  five  others,  boarded  LieutenaDt  TUUmj  as  he  lay  at  anchor  a  fishings 
near  Damans  Cove.  They  pinioned  him  and  his  brother,  and  beat  them 
very  sorely ;  but,  at  last,  one  got  clear  and  released  the  other,  who  then  fell 
with  great  fqiy  upon  the  Indians^  threw  one  overboard,  and  mortally  wound- 
ed two  more.*  Whether  Captam  Samud  were  among  those  killed  is  noC 
mentioned* 

There  was  a  Captain  Sam  in  the  wars  of  1745.  In  the  vicinity  of  St. 
George's,  Lieutenant  Prador^  at  the  head  of  19  militia,  had  a  skirmish  with  the 
Lidians,  5  Sept,  in  which  two  of  their  leaders  were  killed,  viz.  Colonel  Morrii 
and  Captain  Slam,  and  one  Colonel  Job  was  taken  captive ;  the  latter  being  sent 
to  Boston,  he  died  in  prison.  To  quiet  the  resentment  of  his  relatives,  the 
government  made  his  widow  a  valuable  present  after  the  peace,  f 

We  should  not,  perhaps,  omit  to  speak  separately  of  another  chie^  who 
was  present  at  the  famous  treaty  mentioned  above ;  we  refer  to 

Heoaiv.  His  name  is  also  spelt  Hegon  and  Heigon,  There  were  several 
of  the  name.  One,  called  Moggheigon^  son  of  natter^  was  a  sachem  at 
Saco,  in  1664.  This  chiei^  in  that  year,  sold  to  ffin,  PkUlipSy  ^a,  tract  of 
land,  bemg  bounded  with  Saco  River  on  the  N.  £.  side,  and  Kennebunk 
River  on  the  S.  W.  side."  To  extend  firom  the  sea  up  Saco  River  to  Salmon 
Falls,  and  up  the  Kennebunk  to  a  point  opposite  the  former.  No  amount  ia 
mentioned  for  which  the  land  was  sold^  but  merely  ^a  certain  sum  in 
goods."  I  One  San^ffmm  Hegon  attended  the  treaty  of  Pemmaquid,  in  1696 : 
Johnj  that  at  Casco,  in  17^;  Ned  was  a  Pennakook;  WdUa-y  brother  of 
Mogtt ;  §  ,'The  &te  of  one  of  the  name  of  Hegon  is  remembered  amons  the 
inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Maine  to  this  day.  He  was  tied  upon  a  horse 
i/nth  spurs  on  his  heels,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  spurs  continually  goaded 
the  anmiaL  When  the  horse  was  set  at  liberty,  he  ran  inriously  throurh  an 
orchard,  and  the  craggy  limbs  of  the  trees  tore  hiin  to  pieces.  JHcrfSo^Hn 
his  Decennium  Luctuosum,  ||  :eeems  to  confirm  something  of  the  kmdy 
which  took  place  at  Casco,  in  1^94,  where  the  Indians,  having  taken  some 
horses,  made  a  bridle  of  the  mane  and  tail  of  one,  on  which  ^  a  son  of  the 
fiunous  Hegon  was  ambitious  to  mount"  ^  But  being  a  pitiful  horseman,  he 
ordered  them,  for  fear  of  his  falling,  to  tie  his  legs  fast  under  the  hoiw^ 
belly.  No  sooner  was  this  heggar  sei  on  horseback,  and  the  spark,  in  his  own 
opinion,  thoroughly  equipped^  but  the  netdesome  horse  furiously  and  presently 
ran  with  him  out  of  sight  Neither  horse  nor  man  was  ever  seen  any  more. 
The  astonished  tawnies  howled  after  one  of  their  nobility,  disappearinff  l^ 
such  an  unexpected  accident  A  few  days  after,  they  found  one  of  his  Ze^ 
(and  that  was  all,)  which  they  buried  in  Capt  Bracket  s  cellar,  with  abundance 
of  lamentation."  i 

Here  we  cannot  but  too  plainly  discover  the  same  spirit  in  the  narrator, 
which  must  have  actuated  tne  authors  of  the  deed.  He  who  laughs  at  crime 
is  a  participator  in  it — From  these,  we  pass  to  afiTairs  of  far  greater  notoriety 
in  our  eastern  history ;  and  shall  close  this  chapter  with  two  of  the  most 
memorable  events  in  its  Indian  warfiure. 

Moee,  the  chief  sachem  of  Norridgewok  in  1724,  may  very  appropri- 
ately stand  at  the  head  of  the  history  of  the  first  event  How  long  he  bad 
been  sachem  at  that  period,  we  have  not  discovered,  but  he  is  mentioned 
by  the  English  historians,  as  the  old  chief  of  Noiridgewok  at  that  time. 
Notwithstanding  Mogg  was  the  chief  Indian  of  the  village  of  Nerigwok,  or. 
as  Father  Chantvotx  writes  it,  Narantsoak,  there  was  a  French  priest  settled 
here,  to  whom  the  Indians  were  all  devotedness ;  and  it  is  believed  tint 
they  undertook  no  enterprise  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  The 
name  of  this  man,  accordi^  to  our  Fnglish  authors,  was  RalUl  but  accord- 
ing to  his  own  historian,  (3utriewnXy  it  was  Rask.^  The  depredations  of 
the  Ab^naquis,  as  these  Indians  were  called  by  those  who  lived  among  then^ 


•  Penhalloio'9  Ind.  Wan,  86. 

t  MS.  among  the  files  in  our  state-boose. 
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n^^ie,  therefbre,  directly  charged  by  the  Enelish  upoo  Father  Rode;  hence 
their  first  step  was  to  ofier  a  rewaiti  for  bis  bead.*  The  object  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Colonel  H'esibrook,  in  1722,  was  ostensibly  to  seize  upon  him,  but  he 
finmd  the  village  deserted,  and  nothing  was  effected  by  the  expedition  but 
the  burning  orthe  place.  Father  RaSe  was  the  last  diat  lef\  it,  which  he 
did  at  the  same  time  it  was  entered  by  the  enemy ;  having  first  secured  the 
nered  vases  of  his  temple  and  the  ornaments  of  its  altar.  The  English 
made  search  for  the  ftigitives,  but  without  success,  although,  at  one  tune, 
diey  were  within  about  eight  feet  of  the  very  tree  that  screened  the  object 
fra*  which  they  sought  Tnus  the  French  considered  that  it  was  by  a  remark- 
able interposition  of  Providence,  or,  as  Charlevoix  expresses  it,  par  une  main 
mvinUe,  that  Father  Rasle  did  not  fall  into  their  hands. 

Determined  on  destroying  this  assemblage  of  Indians,  which  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  whole  eastern  country,  at  this  time,  the  English,  two 
years  af^r,  1724,  sent  out  a  force,  consisting  of  208  men  and  three  Mohawk 
Indians,  under  Captains  MouUon,  Harmony  and  Boumtj  to  humble  them. 
They  came  upon  the  village,  the  23  August,  when  there  was  not  a  man  in 
anna  to  oppose  them.  They  had  left  40  of  their  men  at  Teconet  Falls, 
which  IS  now  witiiin  the  town  of  Winslow,  upon  tb^  Kennebeck,  and  about 
two  miles  below  Waterville  college,  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
The  English  had  divided  themselves  into  three  squadrons :  80,  under  Har- 
mony proceeded  by  a  circuitous  route,  thinking  to  sur})rise  some  in  their 
eom-nelds,  while  MouUon,  with  80  more,  proceeded  directly  for  the  village, 
which,  being  surroimded  by  trees,  could  not  be  seen  until  they  were  close 
ppon  it.  An  were  in  their  wigwams,  and  the  English  advanced  slowly  and 
in  perfect  silence.  When  pretty  near,  an  Indian  came  out  of  his  wigwam, 
■DO,  accidently  discovering  the  English,  ran  in  and  seized  his  gun,  and 
fi?ing  the  vmr-whoop,  in  a  few  minutes  the  warriors  were  all  in  arms,  and 
advancing  to  meet  them.  MouUon  ordered  his  men  not  to  fire  until  the 
Vidians  had  made  the  first  discharffe.  This  order  was  obeyed,  and,  as  he 
eipected,  they  overshot  the  Enslid,  who  then  fired  upon  them,  in  their 
torn,  and  did  n-eat  execution.  When  the  Indians  had  given  another  volley, 
they  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  the  river,  whither  the  chief  of  their 
women  and  children  had  also  fled  during  the  fight  Some  of  the  English 
pursued  and  kiUed  many  of  them  in  the  river,  and  others  fell  to  pillaging 
■nd  homing  the  village.  Mogg  disdained  to  fly  with  the  rest,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  a  wigwam,  from  which  he  fired  upon  the  pillagers.  In  one  of 
his  discharges  he  killed  a  Mohawk,  whose  brother  observing  it,  rushed  upon 
and  killed  riim ;  and  thus  ended  the  strife.  There  were  about  60  warriors 
in  the  place,  about  one  half  of  whom  were  killed* 

The  famous  Rode  shut  himself  up  in  his  house,  from  which  he  fired  upon 
the  English ;  and,  having  wounded  one.  Lieutenant  Ja^ue«,f  of  Newbury,  |  burst 
open  the  door,  and  shot  him  through  the  head ;  although  MovUon  had  given 
orders  that  none  should  kill  him.  He  had  an  English  boy  with  him,  about 
14  years  old,  who  had  been  taken  some  time  before  from  the  frontiers,  and 
whom  the  English  reported  RasU  was  about  to  kill  Great  brutality  and 
ferocity  are  chargeable  to  the  English  in  this  affair,  according  to  their  own 
account ;  such  as  killing  women  and  children,  and  scalping  and  mangling 
flie  body  of  Father  Rode, 

There  was  here  a  handsome  church,  with  a  bell,  on  which  the  English 
eommitted  a  double  sacrilege,  first  robbing  it,  then  setting  it  on  fire ;  herein 
■urpassing  the  act  of  tlie  first  English  circumnavigator,  in  his  depredations 
VBpon  the  Spaniards  in  South  America ;  for  he  only  took  away  the  gold  and 

*  "  Apris  pluneurs  tentatives,  (Pabord  pour  engager  ces  sauvages  pxr  les  offre»  et  let 
promesses  lea  plus  s^tdaatUes  a  le  livrer  aux  Anglou,  ou  du  moins  ale  renvoyer  ^  Quebec ,  et 
A  prendre  en  sa  place  un  de  leurs  minUtres ;  ensuUe  pour  It  turpendre  et  pour  Penlever,  let 
JuurUna  resolut  de  »'en  cUi/aire.  quoiqu*il  leur  en  d(U  coCUtr,  mirent  sa  tite  h  priXj  dL  prondrenl 
wiue  litres  sterling  h  celui,  qui  ul  leur  porteroit."     CharleooiXj  ut  supra. 

t  Wbo,  I  conclude,  was  a  volunteer,  as  I  do  not  find  bis  name  upon  the  return  made  by 
MouUon,  which  is  upon  file  in  the  garret,  west  wing  of  our  state-house. 

X  Manuscript  History  of  Newbury,  by  Joshua  CoJJinf  S.  H.  S..  which,  should  the  world 
erer  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see  in  print,  we  will  insure  them  not  only  great  gratification,  bul 
a  fiud  of  amusement 
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flihrer  TeBwlt  of  a  church,  and  its  cnieifix,  because  it  was  of  massy  gold,  set 
about  with  diamonds,  and  that,  too,  upon  the  advice  of  his  chaplain.  **Thii 
might  pass,"  says  a  reverend  author,  **  for  sea  divini^,  but  justice  is  quito 
another  thing."  Perhaps  it  will  be  as  well  not  to  inquure  here  what  kind  of 
dmnihf  vromd  authorize  the  acts  recorded  in  these  wars,  or  indeed  any  wars. 

Upon  this  memorable  event  in  our  early  annals,  Father  ChaHevoix  shouki 
be  heard.  There  were  not,  says  he,  at  the  time  the  attack  was  made,  above 
50  warriors  at  Neridgewok ;  these  seized  their  arms,  and  run  in  disorder,  not 
to  defend  the  place  against  an  enemy,  who  was  already  in  it,  but  to  &vor  the 
flight  of  the  women,  the  old  men  and  the  children,  and  to  give  them  time  to 
gam  the  side  of  the  river,  which  was  not  yet  in  possession  of  the  English. 
Father  Rasle,  warned  by  the  clamors  and  tumult,  and  the  danger  in  which 
he  found  his  proselytes,  ran  to  present  himself  to  the  assailants,  hoping  to 
draw  all  their  fUry  upon  him,  that  thereby  he  might  prove  the  salvation  of 
his  flock.  His  hope  was  vain ;  for  hardly  had  he  discovered  himself  when 
the  English  raisea  a  great  shout,  which  was  followed  by  a  shower  of  shot^ 
by  which  he  fell  dead  near  to  the  cross  which  he  had  erected  in  the  centra 
of  the  village:  seven  Indians  who  attended  him,  and  who  endeavored  to 
shield  him  with  their  own  bodies,  fell  dead  at  his  side.  Thus  died  this 
charitable  pastor,  giving  his  life  for  his  sheep,  ailer  37  years  of  painful  labors 

Although  the  English  shot  near  3000  muskets,  they  killed  but  20  and 
wounded  40.  They  spared  not  the  church,  which,  afler  they  had  indignantly 
profaned  its  sacred  vases,  and  the  adorable  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  they  set  on 
nre.  They  then  retired  with  precipitation,*  having  been  seized  with  a  snd-^ 
den  panic.  The  Indians  returned  immediately  into  the  village ;  and  their 
first  care,  while  the  women  sought  plants  and  herbs  proper  to  heal  the 
wounded,  was  to  shed  tears  upon  the  body  of  ti^eir  holy  missionary.  They 
found  him  pierced  with  a  thousand  shot,  his  scalp  taken  ofi^  his  skull  finMS- 
tured  with  hatchets,  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dirt,  the  bones  of  his 
legs  broken,  and  all  his  members  mutiuted  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  f 

Such  is  the  account  of  the  fall  of  RaaU,  by  a  brother  of  the  fiiith ;  a  deplo> 
rable  picture,  by  whomsoever  related!  Of  the  truth  of  its  main  particiuani 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  transbk 
tion  with  the  account  preceding  it  There  were,  besides  Mogg^  other  chief 
Indians,  who  fell  that  day;  ** £oiiazeeiv,  Moeo,  Wissembmet,  Job,  Camj^ 
BBSETT,  and  Bomazebn's  son-in-law,  all  fiimous  warriors."  The  inhumanity 
of  the  English  on  this  occasion,  especially  to  the  women  and  childreOy 
cannot  be  excused.    It  greatly  eclipses  the  lustre  of  the  victory. 

Harmon  was  the  general  in  the  expedition,  X  And,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor 
of  it ;  but  MouUon,  according  to  Governor  Htddiifuon,  achieved  the  victory,  and 
it  was  afterward  acknowledged  by  the  country.  He  was  a  prisoner,  when  a 
small  boy,  among  the  eastern  Indians,  beins  among  those  taken  at  the 
destruction  of  York,  in  16912.  He  died  at  York,  20  July,  1765,  affed  77. 
The  township  of  Moultonborougfa,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  named  ftom 
him,  and  many  of  his  posterity  reside  there  at  the  present  day. 

Under  the  head  PauguMy  we  shaU  proceed  to  narrate  our  last  event  in  the 
present  chapter,  than  which,  may  be,  few,  if  any,  are  oflener  mentioned  in 
New  England  story. 

/Pauous,  slain  in  the  memorable  battle  with  the  English  under  CapCaiB 
Lovewdl,  in  1725,  was  chief  of  the  Pequawkets.  Fryeburg,  in  Maine,  now 
includes  the  principal  place  of  their  former  residence,  and  the  place  where 
the  battle  was  fought  It  was  near  a  considerable  body  of  water,  called 
Saco  Pond,  which  is  the  source  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.;  The  cruel 
and  Imrbaious  murders  almost  daily  committed  by  the  Indians  upon  the 
defenceless  frontier  inhabitants,  caused  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts 
to  oil^r  a  bounty  of  £100  for  every  Indian's  scalp.    Among  the 


*  They  tnciwpad  ibt  fiiUowii^  aighl  in  ihe  ladiui  wigwami ,  under  a  guard  efcafy  10 
BMn.     Jnutckituon,  n.  3HL 
t  Hitioire  Gienerale  de  NouveUe  France,  ii.  88t-^. 

i  He  iM  not  arrive  at  tht  viUafe  till  nasr  nigbt,  when  the  action  wasoYcr.    ItMHk 
ii.  313. 
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perfinrmed  by  IjoveweUj  previous  to  that  in  which  he  was  killed,  the  most 
important  was  that  to  the  head  of  Salmon-fall  River,  now  Wakefield,  in 
New  Hampshire.  *  With  40  men,  he  came  upon  a  small  company  of  ten 
Indians,  who  were  asleep  by  their  fires,  and,  by  stationing  his  men  advan- 
tageously, tilled  all  of  them.  This  bloody  deed  was  performed  near  the 
diore  of  a  pond,  which  has  ever  since  borne  the  name  of  LonaoeWs  Pond, 
After  taking  off  their  scalps,  these  40  warriors  marched  to  Boston  in  great 
triumph,  with  the  ten  scalps  extended  upon  hoops,  displaved  in  the  Indian 
manner,  and  for  which  thev  received  £1000.  This  exploit  was  the  more 
lauded,  as  it  was  supposed  that  these  ten  Indians  were  upon  an  expedition 
against  the  English  upon  the  frontiers;  having  new  guns,  much  ammuni- 
tion, and  spare  blankets  and  moccasons,  to  accommodate  captives.  This, 
however,  was  mere  conjecture;  and  whether  they  had  killed  fiiends  or 
enemies,  was  not  quite  so  certain  as  that  they  had  killed  Indians. 

It  Lb  said  tliat  Pauous  was  well  known  to  many  of  the  English,  and  per- 
sonally to  many  of  LovewtWs  men.  That  his  name  was  a  terror  to  the 
frontiers,  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  that  his  appearance  at  Pequawket,  when 
met  by  LovtweU^  was' enough  to  have  struck  terror  into  all  that  beheld  him, 
may  not  be  questioned,  we  will  let  the  poetf  describe  him. 


r  Twta  PemguM  led  tbe  Peqa'kH  tribe  : 
As  rant  tbefoxy  would  Paugtu  ruu ; 
As  hovAt  the  wild  wolf,  would  he  bowl ; 
A  Inge  bear-skin  bad  Paugut  on. 


mJL  But  ChamberUanf  of  Dunstable, 
One  whom  a  savage  ne'er  shall  slay, 
Met  Paatgus  by  the  water-side. 
And  shot  nim  aead  upon  that  day. 


Tbe  second  in  command  among  the  Indians  on  that  memorable  day  was 
named  Wahwa,  but  of  him  we  have  no  particulars.  Captain  Lovewdl 
marched  out  firom  Dimstable  with  46  men,  about  the  16  April,  172S,  of  which 
event  the  poet  thus  speaks : — 


fir  What  time  the  noble  Lovewell  came, 
With  fifty  men  from  Dunstable, 
The  emel  Pequ'k't  tribe  to  tame. 
With  arms  and  bloodshed  terrible. 

4k  With  LooeweU  brave  John  Hanoood  came ; 
From  wife  and  babes'  twas  hard  to  part ; 
Yamu^  Hanoood  took  her  b^  the  hand, 
And  bound  the  weeper  to  his  heart 

fi.  **  Repress  that  tear,  my  Mary,  dear, 
Said  Harwood  to  his  Moving  wife ; 
It  tries  me  hard  to  leave  thee  here. 
And  seek  in  distant  woods  the  strife. 

6.  "  When  gone,  mv  Marv,  think  of  me. 
And  pray  to  God  that  I  may  be 
Such  as  one  oug^l  that  lives  for  thee, 
Ami  come  at  last  in  victory.^' 


7.  Thus  left  youn^  Hanoood.  babe  aadwiSo} 
With  accent  wild  she  baae  adieu : 

It  grieved  those  lovers  much  to  port, 
So  fond  and  &u,  so  kind  and  true. 

8.  John  Hanoood  died  all  bathed  in  blood, 
When  he  had  fought  till  set  of  day ; 
And  many  more  we  may  not  name, 
Fell  in  that  bloody  battle  fray. 

9.  When  news  did  come  to  HanooocPs  wife, 
That  he  with  Lovewell  fought  and  died ; 
Far  in  the  wilds  had  ^ven  his  life 

Nor  more  would  in  this  home  abide } 

10.  Such  grief  did  seize  upon  her  mind. 
Such  sorrow  filled  her  faithfiil  breast. 
On  earth  she  ne'er  found  peace  again, 
But  followed  Hanoood  to  his  rest. 


They  arrived  near  the  place  where  the^  expected  to  find  Indians,  on  the 
7  May ;  and,  early  the  next  morning,  while  at  prayers,  heard  a  gim,  which 
they  rightly  suspected  to  be  fired  by  some  of  Pcntgut^s  men,  and  imme- 
diately prepared  for  an  encounter.  Divesting  themselves  of  their  packs, 
they  marched  forward  to  discover  the  enemy.  But  not  knowing  in  what 
direction  to  proceed,  they  marched  in  an  opposite  direction  firom  the  In- 
dians. This  gave  Paugua  great  advantage;  who,  following  their  tracks, 
soon  fell  in  with  their  packs,  from  which  he  learned  their  strength.  Being 
encoiu^aged  by  his  superior  numbers,  Paugus  coiuted  the  conflict,  and  ptur- 
sued  the  English  with  ardor.    His  niunber  of  men  was  said  to  have  been 


*  In  December  of  the  previous  year,  (17^,)  with  a  few  followers,  he  made  an  expedition  to 
ihe  north-east  of  Winnipisiogee  Lake,  in  which  he  killed  one  and  took  another  prisoner.  For 
these  he  received  the  bounty  offered  by  government. 

t  The  editors  or  publishers  of  the  N.  H.  collections  have  inserted  the  above  lines,  m 
iaaitation  of  the  ancient  Chevy  Chase ;  but  whence  they  were  obtained^  or  who  was  their 
antbor,  they  do  not  inform  us  ^  perhaps,  like  that  of  which  they  are  an  imitation,  the  aothor 
lemains  muaiowD.    We  give  it  entire. 
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80^  'vdiile  that  of  the  English  consisted  of  no  more  than  34,  having  left 
in  a  ibrt,  wliich  they  built  at  Ossipee ;  and  one,  an  Indian  named  7V6y,  had 
before  returned  home,  on  account  of  lameness.  The  fort  at  Ossipee  was  fbr 
a  retreat  in  case  of  emersency,  and  to  serve  as  a  deposit  of  part  of  theff 
provisions,  of  which  they  disencumbered  themselves  before  leaving  it 

After  marching  a  considerable  distance  from  the  place  of  their  encamp- 
ment on  the  morning  of  the  8  *  May,  Ensign  Wymaa  discovered  an  IndiaiL 
who  was  out  hunting,  having  in  one  hand  some  rowls  he  had  just  killed,  and 
in  the  other,  two  guns.  There  can  be  no  probability  that  he  thought  of  meeting 
an  enemy,  but  no  sooner  was  he  discovered  by  the  English,  than  several  gumi 
were  fired  at  him,  but  missed  him.  Seeing  that  sure  death  was  his  lot,  tfaia 
valiant  Indian  resolved  to  defend  himself  to  his  last  breath ;  and  the  action  was 
as  speedy  as  the  thoufht :  his  gun  was  levelled  at  the  English,  and  Zio«eiM0 
was  mortally  vrounded  Ensign  Wymaa^  taking  deliberate  aim,  killed  the  poor 
hunter ;  wiuch  action  our  poet  describes  in  glowing  terms  as  follows : 

U.  /SeeA  TV^yman.  who  in  Woburn  lived,  IX.  The  savage  had  been  seeking  game ; 
A  marksman  ne  of  courage  true,  Two  guns,  and  eke  a  knife,  Be  oore, 

Shot  the  first  Indian  whom  thev  saw ;  And  two  black  ducks  were  in  bis  hand  \ 

Sheer  through  his  heart  the  buUet  fl^.  He  shrieked,  and  {kXl  to  rise  no  mora. 

He  was  scalped  by  the  chaplain  and  another,  and  then  they  marehed 
again  by  the  way  they  came,  to  recover  their  packs.  Tins  movement  was 
expected  by  the  wilv  Pauous,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  an  ambuah  to 
cut  them  ofl^  or  to  take  them  prisoners,  as  fortime  should  wilL 

13.  Anon,  there  dgfaty  Indians  rose,  14.  John  Looewdlf  captain  of  the  band. 
Who'd  hid  themselves  in  ambush  dread;  His  sword  he  waved,  that  glittered  bright, 

Their  knives  they  shook,  their  gons  they  For  the  last  time  he  cheered  his  men, 

aimed.  And  led  them  onward  to  the  ligfaL 

The  famous  Paugus  at  their  head. 

When  the  Indians  rose  from  their  coverts,  they  nearly  encircled  the 
English,  but  seemed  loath  to  begin  the  fight ;  and  were,  no  doubt,  in  hopes 
that  the  English,  seeing  their  numbers,  would  yield  wiUiout  a  battle ;  and, 
therefbre,  imide  towar&  them  widi  their  ffuns  presented,  and  threw  awaj 
their  first  fire.  They  then  held  up  ropes  which  Uiey  had  provided  for  seoiir- 
ing  captives,  and  asked  them  if  they  would  have  quarter.  This  only  encour- 
aged the  English,  who  answered  **only  at  the  muzzles  of  their  giins;**  and 
they  rushed  toward  the  Indians,  fired  as  they  pressed  on,  and,  killing  manjTf 
drove  them  several  rods.  But  they  soon  rallied  and  fired  vigorously  m 
their  turn,  and  oUiged  the  Englidi  to  retreat,  leaving  nine  dead  and  three 
wounded,  where  the  battle  began.  LoveweU,  though  mortally  wounded  be- 
fore, had  led  his  men  imtil  this  time,  but  fell  before  the  retreat 

Although  we  transpose  the  verses  in  the  song,  to  accommodate  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  fight,  yet  we  cannot  avoid  entirely  their  irregular- 
ity in  reference  to  it  Bv  the  next  that  follow,  it  would  seem,  that  jLooetMB 
received  a  second  woimd  befora  he  felL 

15.  "  Fight  on,  fight  on,''  brave  LooeuuU  said ;  16.  Good  heavens  !  is  this  a  time  for  prayer  f 
**  Fight  on,  while  Heaven  sbaU  give  you  Is  thb  a  time  to  worahip  God ; 

breath  \ "  When  LoveweWs  men  are  dying  fast. 

An  Indian  ball  then  pierced  him  through.  And  Paugua*  tribe  hath  felt  the  rod  f 

And  Lovewell  closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

In  this  16th  verse  the  poet,  perhaps,  had  reference  to  the  morning  prayer, 
which  Mr.  IWe,  the  chaplain,  maae  before  marching,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle ;  or,  perhaps,  more  probably,  to  the  ejaculations  he  made  on  the  field 
after  he  was  mortaUy  wounded,  m  the  morning  he  prayed  thus  patrioticdUv: 
*^  We  came  out  to  meet  the  enemy ;  we  have  all  along  prayed  God  we  mignt 
find  them ;  we  had  rather  trust  Providence  with  our  lives ;  yea,  die  for  our 
country,  than  try  toretiun  without  seeing  diem,  if  we  might;  and  be  called 
cowards  for  our  pains."! 


*  This  was  O.^.jiqd  corresponds  to  May  19,  N^S^ — See  note  in  last  chapter^ 

deliverec' 


"  inis  was  u.  9.  ana  corresponds  to  May  i:i,  n.  a.    see  nou  m  lasi  coi^nsr. 
t  Address  of  C.  £[.JDM,  (p.  17,)  delivered  at  Fryeburg,  100  yean  after  the  figM* 
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ll.TWehiptein'm— WMife—rtawJVye;  tl."  Come  bilker,  Fotmm^"  Mid  miyJ^ 

Is  Aadover  hie  fiuber  dwell,  "  Youteetfaairm  aboullodlie} 

And  oA  with  LootwtWM  dmo  he'd  pfByed,  Now  for  the  love  I  bear  to  jon. 

Before  the  mortal  wound  he  felt  Wheo  edd  ia  death  my  bcfwe  ihiU  fie  % 

18.  A  man  was  be  of  comely  form,  St.  "  Go  thou  and  fee  my  parents  dear, 
Polished  and  brave,  well  learnt  and  kind ;  And  tdl  them  you  stood  by  me  here  \ 
Old  Harvard's  learned  halls  he  left,  Ckmsole  them  when  they  cry,  Alai  I 
Far  in  the  wilds  a  grave  to  find.  And  wipe  away  the  &llmg  tear." 

19.  Ah !  now  Us  blood-red  arm  be  lifts,  S3.  Lieutenant  FarwdL  took  his  hand, 
His  dosing  lids  be  tries  to  raise ;  His  arm  around  his  neck  be  threw, 

And  speak  once  more  before  be  dies,  And  laid,  **  Brave  ehaplain,  I  eoiud  wish 

In  suppUcatioo  and  in  praise.  Thai  Heaven  had  made  me  die  for  /ml" 


90.  He  prays  Und  Heaven  to  grant  success.  Si.  The  chaplain  on  kind  FarweWt  brawt. 
Brave  iLoveioeWs men  to  guide  and  bless.  Bloody,  and  laag^uisbiDg,  be  fells 

And  when  they've  shed  their  hearts'-blooa  Nor  aner  that,  said  more  but  this, 

true,  '' I  love  thee,  soldier}  fore  ihee  Willi'* 

To  raise  them  all  to  happiness. 

**  Tlie  fight  continued,"  says  the  Reverend  Mr.  Symm/eSf  ^  very  flirious  and 
obstinate  till  towards  night  The  Indians  roaring  and  yelling  and  howling 
like  wolves,  barking  like  dogs,  and  making  all  sorts  of  hideous  noises :  the 
flngUsh  frequently  shouting  and  huzzaing,  as  they  did  after  the  firat  round. 
At  one  time  Captain  Wi/man  is  confident  they  were  got  to  Powawingil^ 
their  striking  on  the  ground,  and  other  odd  motions ;  but  at  length  Wyman 
crept  up  towards  them,  and,  firing  amongst  them,  ^ot  the  chief  Powaw,  and 
broke  up  their  meeting."  * 

S6.  Good  heavens '.  tbey  dance  the  powow  S6.  **  What  means  this  dance,  this  powoW 
dance,  dance  t " 

What  horrid  jfells  the  forest  fill !  Storn  Wyman  said  \  with  wondrous  ait, 

The  grim  bear  crouches  in  his  den.  He  crept  full  near,  his  rifle  aimed. 

The  eagie  seeks  the  distant  hill.  And  shot  the  leader  through  the  heart. 

The  first  of  the  following  stanzas  is  very  happily  conceived,  and  althouA 
XkOC  in  the  order  of  the  poet,  is  as  appropriate  here,  as  where  it  origioafllf 
Hood. 

S7.  Then  did  the  crimson  streams,  that  flow'd,  S8.  Ah !  many  a  wife  shall  rend  her  hair. 
Seem  like  the  waters  of  the  brook,  And  many  a  child  cry,  "  Woe  is  me," 

That  brigblly  shine,  that  loudly  dash,  When  messengers  the  news  shall  bear, 

Fiar  down  tiie  cliffs  of  Agiochook.  f  Of  LonewtWt  dear-boughl  victory. 

*  Narrative  of  the  fight  at  Pigj^acket,  vii. 

t  The  Indian  name  of  the  White  Mountains,  or,  as  the  people  of  New  Hampshire  would 
say,  White  Hills.  The  natives  believed  the  summits  of  these  mountains  to  be  inhabited  by 
invisible  beings,  but  whether  good  or  evil  we  are  not  informed.  Nor  is  it  of  much  importance, 
since  thev  reverenced  the  one  as  much  as  the  other. 

It  is  always  highly  gratifying  to  the  curious  to  observe  how  people  primitively  viewed 
objects  which  have  become  familiar  to  them.  We  will  here  present  the  reader  \%ith  Mr. 
Jottelyn^t  description  of  the  White  Mountains,  not  for  its  accuracy,  but  for  its  curious  extrava- 
gance. "  Four  score  miles,  (upon  a  direct  line,)  to  the  N.  W.  of  Scaiborow,  a  ridge  of 
mountains  run  N.  W.  and  N.  E.  an  hundred  leases,  known  by  the  name  of  the  White 
Mountains,  upon  which  lieth  snow  all  the  year,  and  is  a  landmark  twenty  niilcs  off  at  sea.  It 
is  a  rising  ground  from  the  sea  shore  to  these  hills,  and  they  are  inaccessible  but  b^  the  g[ul- 
Kei  which  me  dissolved  snow  hath  made.  In  these  gullies  ctow  saven  bushes,  which  heme 
taken  hold  of,  are  a  good  help  to  the  climbing  discoverer.  Upon  the  top  of  the  highest  of 
these  mountain^,  is  a  large  level,  or  plain,  oia  day's  ioumey  over,  whereon  nothing  grows 
hot  moss.  At  the  farther  end  of  this  plain  is  another  hill  called  the  Sugar-loaf,  to  outward 
appearance  a  rude  heap  of  massic  stones  piled  one  upon  another,  and  you  may,  as  you 
ascend,  step  from  one  stone  to  another,  as  if  vou  were  going  up  a  pair  of  stairs,  but  windlin|f 
ttin  about  tne  hill,  till  you  come  to  the  top,  wtech  will  require  half  a  day's  time,  and  yet  it  is 
above  a  mile,  where  there  is  also  a  level  of  about  an  acre  of  ground,  with  a  pond  of 


clear  water  in  the  midst  of  it,  which  you  may  hear  run  down,  but  how  it  ascends  is  a  mystery. 
Vnm  this  rocky  hill  you  may  sec  the  whole  country  rouna  about ;  it  is  far  above  the  lower 
dtoads,  and  from  hence  we  behold  a  vapor,  {like  a  great  pillar,)  drawn  up  bv  the  sun-beami 
oat  of  a  great  lake,  or  pond,  into  the  air,  where  it  was  formed  into  a  cloud.  The  country 
hvyoad  these  bills,  northward,  is  daunting  terrible,  being  full  of  rocky  hills,  as  thick  as  mola« 
Us  in  a  meadow,  and  cloathcd  with  infinite  thick  woods."  New  EnrUmtPt  RariHu.  5, 4. 
Bad  recoUectiona  are  associated  with  the  name  of  these  mountains.    The  destroction  of  lifieiy 
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S9.  With  footsteps  slow  shall  travellers  go,  SO.  Old  men  shall  shake  their  heads,  and  say. 

Where  LovewtWM  pond  shines  clear  and  "  Sad  was  the  hour  and  terrible, 

bright,  When  Lovewellf  brave,  'gainst  Paatgut 

And  mark  the  place  where  those  are  laid,  went. 

Who  fell  in  LoveweWs  bloody  fight.  With  fiAy  men  from  Dunstable." 

If  miracles  had  not  then  ceased  in  the  land,  we  should  be  induced  to  pass 
to  their  credit  the  extraordinary  escape  of  several  of  the  wounded  English- 
men. Solomon  Keyta,  having  received  three  woimds,  said  he  would  hide  him- 
self, and  die  in  a  secret  place,  where  the  Indians  could  not  find  him  to  get 
his  scalp.  As  he  crawled  upon  the  shore  of  the  pond,  at  some  distance 
firom  the  scene  of  action,  he  foimd  a  canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  him- 
self^ and  was  drifted  away  by  the  wind.  To  his  great  astonishment,  he 
was  cast  ashore  at  no  ffreat  distance  from  the  fort  at  Ossipee,  which  he  fotmd 
means  to  recover,  and  there  met  several  of  his  companions ;  and,  gaining 
strength,  retiuned  home  with  them. 

Those  who  escaped  did  not  leave  the  battle-ground  imtil  near  midni^t 
When  they  arrived  at  the  fort,  they  expected  to  have  foimd  refreshment,  and 
those  they  had  left  as  a  reserve ;  but  a  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
who  deserted  the  rest  when  the  battle  becran,  and  fled  there,  so  firightened 
them,  that  they  fled  in  great  confusion  and  dismay  to  their  homes. 

The  place  where  this  fight  took  place  was  50  miles  from  any  white  inhab- 
itants; and  that  any  should  have  survived  the  famine  which  now  stared 
them  in  the  face,  is  almost  as  miraculous  as  that  they  should  have  escaped 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  courageous  warriors  of  Pavgvs;  yet  14  lived  to 
return  to  their  friends. 

Fifty  men,  from  New  Hampshire,  afterwards  marched  to  the  scene  of 
action,  where  they  found  and  biuied  the  dead.  They  foimd  but  three  In- 
dians, one  of  whom  was  Paurus.  The  rest  were  supposed  to  have  been 
taken  away  when  they  retreated  from  the  battle. 

Thus  progressed  and  terminated  the  expedition  against  the  Pequawketa. 
And  althougn  the  whites  could  scarcely  claim  the  victory,  yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Narragansets,  the  Northern  Indians  received  a  blow  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  With  the  Androsco^gins,  the  Pequawkets  soon  after  retired 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Connecticut  River.  After  remaining  in  those 
regions  about  two  years,  they  separated,  and  the  Androscoggins  removed  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  afterwards  known  as  the  St  Francis  tribe.  The 
Pequawkets  remained  upon  the  Connecticut,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Tevolu- 
tionary  war,  were  under  a  chief  named  Philip.  In  1728,  a  tract  of  country, 
since  Pembroke,  N.  H.,  was  granted  to  the  men  that  went  out  with  Lovewal, 
and  it  for  some  time  bore  the  name  of  LovewelTs  Toum, 

We  had  here  nearly  concluded  to  close  our  account  of  tliis  afi&ir,  bat 
cannot  relieve  ourself  easily  of  the  recollection  of  the  following  song,  with- 
out inserting  it,  although  we,  and  others,  have  elsewhere  published  it.  It  k 
said  to  have  been  composed  the  same  year  of  the  fight,  and  fbr  several 
years  afterwards  was  the  most  beloved  song  in  all  New  England : 

1.  Of  worthy  Captain  Lovetoell  I  purpose  now  to  sing, 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  king : 

He  and  his  valiant  soldiers  did  ranjro  the  woods  full  ^de. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  queU  the  Indian's  pride. 

2.  *Twas  nigh  unto  Pifwacket^  on  the  eighth  day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  afler  break  of  day ', 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land, 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made  to  understand. 

3.  Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  travelled  two  miles  round. 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his  ground : 

Then  speaks  up  Captain  Lovewellf  "  Take  you  good  need,"  says  he ; 
''  Tliis  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see. 

oecasioned  bv  an  avalanche  at  the  celebrated  Notch,  in  1826,  will  not  soon  be  forgoClsa. 
Ifr.  Moortf  of  Coneord.  has  published  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  the  Coll.  N.  U.  Hist,  floe 
voLiii. 
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i.  **  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  plaee  nigh  at  band, 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land  -, 
Therefore  weMI  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave  his  pack, 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  shall  us  attack.'' 

5.  They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  de^ } 

As  soon  as  they  came  ni^  him,  two  guns  be  did  let  fly, 
Which  wounded  Capttfiu  jLovewtUj  and  likewise  one  man  more } 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in  his  gore. 

6.  Then  having  scalped  the  Indian,  tbey  went  back  to  the  spot. 

Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there  they  round  them  not] 
For  the  Indians  having  spied  them,  when  they  them  down  did  lay, 
Did  seize  them  for  theu*  plunder,  and  carry  tnem  away. 

7.  These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  i^ace  hard  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy. 

And  cried  out,  "  Here's  an  Indian ! "  with  that  tbey  started  oat. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

8.  With  that  our  valiant  English  all  gave  a  loud  huzza. 
To  shew  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared  them  not  a  straw ; 
So  now  the  fight  began,  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 

The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forced  to  flee. 

9.  Then  spake  up  Captain  Loveu>eUf  when  first  the  fight  began, 
"  Pight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I  you  see  they  fall  like  rain." 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 

A  man  could  scarcely  nre  a  gun  and  not  some  of  them  hit. 

10.  Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to  surround 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was  a  pond, 
To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered  all  the  rear ; 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  flee  them,  although  they  skulked  for  fear. 

11.  Two  logs  there  were  behind  them  that  close  together  lay. 
Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  get  away ; 
Therefore  our  valiant  English  tney  travelled  in  a  row. 
And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  tbey  were  wont  to  go. 

12.  'Twas  ten  o'olock  in  the  morning  when  first  the  fi^t  began. 
And  fiercely  did  continue  till  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before,  twas  nigbt. 
Drew  ofl*  into  the  bushes  and  ceased  a  while  to  fight. 

13.  But  soon  again  returned  in  fierce  and  furious  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but^et  not  half  so  loud, 
For,  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get  home  well. 

14.  And  that  our  valiant  En^ish,  till  midnight  there  did  stay, 
To  sec  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray ; 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towards  their  home, 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  they  could  come. 

15.  Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  four  score. 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safciv  home  retuin : 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all  must  mourn. 

16.  Our  worthy  Captain  lAn^wrll  among  them  there  did  die  ; 

They  killed  Lieutenant  Robbina,  and  wounded  good  young  Fryt, 
Who  was  our  English  chaplain  ;  he  many  Indians  slew, 
And  some  of  them  he  scalped  when  bullets  round  him  flew. 

17   Young  FtUlam  too  Fll  mention,  because  he  fought  so  well ; 
Endeavoring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell, 
And  yet  our  valiant  Engli^hmcn  in  fight  were  ne'er  dismayed. 
But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  \Vyman  captain  made} 

18.  Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pauous.  which  did  the  foe  defeat, 
Then  set  liis  men  in  order,  and  brought  oflf  the  retreat ; 
And  braving  many  dancrers  and  hardships  in  the  way, 
They  safe  arrived  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day  of  May. 

12 
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CHAPTER  X. 

• 

The  St.  Francis  Indians — ftoj^ers'  expedition  against  them — Philip — Sabatis — 
Arnold's  expedition — Natanis — The  modern  Penobscots — Aitteon — Neptune — 
Captain  Francis — Susup  murders  an  Enffjishman — Specimen  of  the  Penobscot 
language. — Rowles — Aw  prophecy — Blind  \Vill — Killed  by  the  Mohawks — ^A»- 
lACAMBuiT — yisils  FraMC  ana  is  knighted  by  the  king — Attacks  and  bums  Haver" 
hUl— His  death: 

Towards  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  mention  was  made  of  the  St* 
Francis  Indians,  and,  as  they  were,  a  part  of  them,  the  remnant  of  the  once 
respectable  Androscoggins,*  their  history  will  here  be  resumed.  We  have 
already  related  some  of  their  hardships  and  sufierings,  both  in  Philip's  war 
and  the  French  wars  afterwards,  when  they  had  to  contend  with  the  old 
experienced  chief.  Colonel  Chtar<!h ;  and  also  their  efevere  disaster  in  opposing 
LoveioelL 

After  their  arrival  upon  the  Lake  St  Francis,  from  which  their  village  took 
its  name,  they  were  under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  French  ecclesias- 
tics. Their  viltaee,  in  1755,  consisted  of  about  40  wigwams  and  a  church, 
and  a  friar  resided  among  them.  What  time  the  Anc&bscoggins  joined  the 
St  Francis  tribe  has  not  been  discovered ;  but  whenever  war  existed  between 
France  and  England,  they  generally  had  some  participation  in  it,  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  which  at  length  ended  in  their  alhiost  total  dbstruction, 
in  1759. 

Before  the  capture  of  Quebec,  in  that  year,  and  while  the  English  army 
under  General  Jlmherst  lay  at  Crown  Point,  an  expedition  against  §t  Francis 
was  ordered  by  him ;  being  so  ^  exasperated,"  says  Colonel  Rogers,  **  at  the 
treatment  Capt  Ktiinedy  had  received  from  those  Indians,  to  whom  he  had 
been  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  proposals  of  peace,  who  had  been  by 
them  made  prisoner  with  his  party,  that  he  determined  to  bestow  upon  them 
a  signal  chastisement**  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  all  that  was 
charged  against  them,  for  Major  Rogers  continues,  <*  They  had,  within  my  own 
knowledge,  during  the  six  years  pest,  killed  and  carried  aWay  more  than 
600  persons."  Accordingly  Major  Rogers  was  despatched  upon  this  enter- 
prise with  142  effective  men,  including  ofllicers,  and  a  few  Indians  of  the 
requawket  tribe,  under  Pkiivpj  their  chief  It  was  a  most  {lerilous  undertak- 
ing ;  near  300  miles  of  wild  country  to  be  passed,  late  in  October,  17591 
When  they  came  in  sight  of  the  town,  towards  evening,  on  the  5  October, 
the  inhabitants  were  dancing  about  in  great  glee,  celebrating  a  wedding. 
Half  an  hour  before  sunrise  the  next  morning,  the  English  fell  suddenly 
upon  them,  in  three  divisions,  and  completely  surprised  tliem,  killing  200 
Indians,  and  capturing  a  few  women  and  children.!  With  such  secrecy  and 
pri)m[)titude  did  the  English  act  on  this  occasion,  says  our  author,  ^  that  the 
enemy  had  no  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  take  arms  in  their  own  defence, 
until  they  were  mostly  destroyed."  Some  few  ran  down  to  the  river  to  es- 
cape by  swimming  or  in  their  canoes,  but  were  pursued  and  destroyed. 
Their  village,  except  three  houses,  was  burnt,  and  many  persons  in  it  By 
seven  o'clock  tlie  butchery  was  ended,  and  a  retreat  was  immediately  com- 
menced.   Two  Indian  boys  were  brought  away  prisoners,  one  of  whom  was 


"  "  At  8t.  Fran^fus^from  some  o(  2^anghe^darankiac,  or  people  from  the  mouth  of  this  riveTf 
I  icanietl,  that  they  call  it,  or  rather  its  banks,  Amilcunganiiquoke ,  or  banks  of  the  rioer 
abouTuiinfT  in  dried  meal."    KendaJPa  Travel,  iii.  143. 

t  1  lalcly  received  a  letter  from  a  ecntleman  who  subscribed  himself  "Joseph  Alex, 
Masta,  an  Iinlian  of  the  St.  Francis  tribe,"  complaining'  of  the  inaccurate  account  given  by 
Major  Rogers  of  the  destruction  of  that  tribe ;  but  as  the  author  of  the  letter  docs  not  giv« 
an  account  himself,  nor  direct  me  where  I  can  obtain  one,  better  than  I- have  used,  I  am  con- 
strained to  reprint  mv  account  without  much  emendation.  The  only  facts  which  I  can  eatber 
from  his  letter,  are,  that,  "  before  this  event  [Rogers's  Expedition]  took  place,  the  St.  ^aneil 
tribe  numbered  from  1800  to  2000  inhabitants ;  but  since,  this  number  has  made  rapid  decline, 
•wl  at  present  on  the  point  of  total  dissolution."    Letter ^  dated  Ftncefmet,  Vt»  25  Aprilf  1896. 
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named  Stbatig.  The  Endish  commander  says,  ^  We  foimd  600  scalps  hang- 
iDg  upon  poles  over  the  doors  of  their  wigwams." 

Although  the  English  had  made  such  liavoc  among  the  Indians,  yet  a 
wretched  calamiw  awaited  them  in  their  homeward  march.  They  had  but 
one  of  their  number  killed,  who  was  an  Indian,  and  six  wounded,  during  the 
massacre,  but  on  their  return  many  were  lost  in  the  wilderness,  starved  and 
frozen  to  death.  The  scenes  of  individual  suffering,  could  they  be  known, 
would  probably  exceed  those  which  followed  LoveweWa  fight  Having  mis- 
taken the  Upper  for  the  Lower  Coos,  some  set  off  by  point  of  compass,  and 
were  never  heard  of  after,  and.  the  enemy  followed  and  cut  off  others.  But 
PkU^  at  the  head  of  his  company,  made  good  his  retreat  without  losing  a 
man  m  the  way. 

Besides  this  expedition,  in  which  Philip  was  one  of  ^Rogers'  rangers,"  lie 
was  at  the  capture  of  Louisburgh,  unaer  General  JhnJkent^  and  was  Uia 
first  man  that  took  possession  of  the  fortress.* 

In  the  winter  of  1757,  when  the  English  and  French  armies  had  gone  into 
winter  quarters,  Colonel  Rogers  was  left  in  command  of  Fort  Edward, 
and  had  several  severe  battles  with  the  French  and  Indians  in  scouting 
expeditions.  In  one  of  these,  he  fell  in  with  a  superior  force  to  his  own, 
near  Ticonderoga,  and  lost  many  of  his  men,  in  killed  and  prisoners.  This 
was  on  21  January.  The  chief,  Philip^  was  in  that  affair,  and  acted  as  ser- 
geant Concerning  this  chief,  it  is  further  said  that  he  was  but  ^  half  Indian," 
and  that  in  the  revolution,  he  joined  the  Americans,  saying  **  he  was  a  whig 
Xodian." 

Mention  has  been  made  of  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Sxbatis  or  Sabatis. 
There  were  sereral  of  tlie  name,  and  doubtless  it  was  peculiar  to  the  Abenar 
ouies;  and  hence  that  Sabatis,  captured  at  St  Francis,  was  descended 
Dom  an  Abenaquis  fimiily,  who  had  settled  there.  It  is  possible  also,  tlial 
be  may  be  the  same  who  afYerwards  resided,  near  the  head  waters  of  tlie 
Kennebeck,  with  a  brother  named  J\/atanit,  who  is  brought  to  our  notice 
in  the  accounts  f  of  General  .^moUTa  expedition  through  mat  re^on  in  the 
ftn  of  1775 ;  but  this  is  co]:\)ecture.  However,  what  is  known  ot  these  two 
brodierB  follows. 

General  Arnold  having,  on  his  arrival  in  the  Kennebeck  River,  ordered  a 
mall  band  to  proceed  in  advance  of  tbe  army,  to  discover  and  mark  out  a 
route  fin*  it,  gave  strict  orders  tliat  NaUoiis  should  be  captured  or  killed.  This 
order  had  b^n  given,  because  the  general  had  been  informed  that  he  liad 
been  fixed  there  by  the  English  of  Cauiula,  as  a  spy,  to  give  information 
if  an  enemy  should  approach  in  that  direction.  But  this,  as  it  proved,  was 
&l8e  information,  and  J^aianis  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  at}  also  was 
bis  brother  Sabatis,  who  lived  about  seven  miles  higher  up  the  river,  above 
bim. 

The  residence  of  J^atanis  was  a  lonesome  place,  upon  the  hank  of  the 
river ;  his  cabin,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  green,  the  border  of  which  was 
beyond  musket  shot  from  it,  was  a  discovery  which  added  to  the  suspicions 
of  the  party,  who,  havuig  arrived  in  the  neighlK)rhood,  4  October,  surrounded 
it  at  every  point,  and  rtm  in  upon  it  with  great  eagerness ;  ex()ecting,  without 
doubt,  to' have  taken  him  prisoner.  In  this  they  were  disappointed,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  the  place  had  been  deserted  a  week.  Near  by,  at  the  shore 
of  the  river,  a  map  drawn  upon  birch  bark,  was  found  in  the  top 
of  a  stake,  very  accurately  delineating  the  courses  of  the  rivers  towards 
Canada,  and  lines  denoting  places  of  crossing  from  one  to  another.  This 
greatly  surprised  them,  but  they  profited  much  by  it  Nothing  was  seen  of 
any  Indians  during  t  le  excursion  of  the  exploring  i)art^',  who,  after  about  23 
davs,  in  which  they  suffered  every  thing  but  death,  rejouied  the  army. 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  the  bounds  of  Canada,  which  was  on 
the  4  November,  **  we  for  the  first  time,"  says  Mr.  Henry,  "  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  worthy  and  respectable  Indiau,  JSTatams,  and  his  brother,  Saba* 


*  R(^ers*  Reminiscences,  Appendix  to  new  odilion. 

t  See  (hat  of  Jud(^  Jolin  J.  Henry,  32,  to  36,  and  74,  &.c.    See  also  Shallu's  Tables,  iL 
UB,  and  Col.  Maine  Hisl.  Soc.  i.  394. 
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Hsj  with  some  others  of  their  tribe."  Ndtama  went  to  each  of  the  companies 
of  spies,  and  shook  them  by  the  hand,  as  though  he  had  been  formerly 
acquainted  with  them.  He  explained  himself  by  telling  them,  that  he  had 
kept  close  to  them  all  the  time  they  were  making  their  discovery  beyond  his 
residence,  and  until  they  returned,  but  did  not  dare  to  make  himself 
known,  for  fear  they  would  kill  him — a  iivise  resolution. 

Natanis  and  Sabatis,  with  17  others  of  their  tribe,  joined  the  armv 
on  the  River  Chaudiere,  and  marched  witli  it  to  Canada.  When  the  attack 
on  Quebec  was  made,  31  December,  1775,  Ndianis  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
through  the  wrist,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  general,  Ccaieton^ 
who  immediately  set  him  at  liberty.  These  were  the  first  Indians  employed 
in  the  revolutionary  contest  by  the  Americans.* 

We  cannot  pass  over  the  momentous  undertaking  of  •Arnold,  without  re- 
(]uesting  the  reader  to  notice  how  many  men  of  note  and  eminence  survived 
its  ruins — General  Daniel  Morgan  of  Virginia,  then  a  captain — General  Htnnf 
Dearborn  of  Massachusetts,  of  like  rank — Timoihy  Bigdow  of  Massachusetts, 
a  major — Return  J,  MeigB^  &ther  of  the  late  postmaster-general,  of  the  same 
rank — Samuel  Springy  D.  D.  of  Newburyport,  a  chaplain—^artm  Burr  of  New 
Jersey,  and  General  Benedict  Arnold  o^Connecticutf  Numerous  others  de- 
serve equal  notice ;  but  it  is  not  our  province  to  enumerate  them  here.  And 
fi*om  this  digression  we  return  to  notice  another  chief  nearly  similar  in  name 
to  the  last 

At  the  treaty  of  Georgetown,  on  Arrowsik  Island,  held  by  the  eastern 
tribes  with  the  English,  9  August,  1717,  Sabhadis,  as  his  name  was  then  writ- 
ten, appeared  for  the  Androscoggins.  Also  at  the  treaty  of  Casco,  dated 
25  July,  1727,  we  find  among  the  signers  Sahatists  of  Arre8agontacoQk4 
What  part  Sabatis  acted  in  the  tragedies  from  1722  to  1725,  does  not  appear. 
In  the  History  of  Maine§  we  find  the  following  passage  concerning  Seik^ 
haiistj  as  he  is  there  called.  "  In  1730,  a  chaplain  was  allowed  at  Fort  George ; 
and  it  was  in  this  place,  where  Sabbaiist,  the  Anasagunticook  sagamore,  re- 
Guested  government  to  keep  some  supplies :  for,  said  he,  in  *  cold  winten  and 
aeen  snowa,  my  Indiana^  unoMt  to  go  to  Fort  Richmond^  sometimes  suffer,*  " 

We  now  pass  to  our  own  times  to  notice  some  modem  Indians  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  In  1816,  the  Penobscot  tribe  at  Old  Town,||  having  lost  its 
sachem,  entered  upon  the  election  of  another.  ^It  was  some  months  befinn 
they  could  a^ree  upon  a  successor,  although  it  is  their  custom  to  elect  a  near 
relation  of  the  deceased.  At  length  party  spirit  having  run  uiireasonaUy 
high,  their  priest,  who  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  interfered,  and  the^  forsook  the 
ri^  candidates,  and  elected  John  Aittton,  This  man,  it  is  said,  was  a  de* 
scendant  of  Baron  de  Saint  Castiens,  The  induction  into  ofhce  took  place 
19  September,  1816.  At  the  same  time  John  JVeptune  was  constituted  bis 
lieutenant,  and  Captain  Francis  and  another  were  confirmed  as  chief 
captains. 

A  specimen  of  modem  oratory  among  these  Indians  is  given  by  Mr.  WiL* 
LiAMSON,  who  heard  it,  in  his  History  of  Maine.  It  was  made  in  a  court, 
bv  John  Neptune,  in  extenuation  of  the  murder  of  one  Knight,  by  Pe(d  Susup, 
'f he  case  was  nearly  as  follows :  In  tlio  evening  of  28  Juno,  1816,  this  Indian 
was  intoxicated,  and  at  tlie  tavern  of  said  Knight  at  Bangor,  (whctlier  he  had 
])rocured  liquor  there  with  which  to  intoxicate  himself,  we  are  not  informed,) 
and  being  noisy  and  turbulent.  Knight  endeavored  to  expel  him  from  his 
house.  Having  thmst  him  out  of  door,  be  endeavored  to  drive  him  away^ 
and  in  the  attempt  was  stabbed,  and  immediately  died.  On  his  arrest,  Susvp 
acknowledged  his  guilt,  but  said  he  was  in  liquor,  and  that  Knight  abused 

*  Judge  Henry,  75. 

t  Henry,  our  authority  before  mentioned,  was  a  private,  ag^  l>ut  16,  who  ran  away  from 
his  father,  andjoincd  the  army  clandestinely  j  hu  died  in  1810,  aged  52.  Morgan  died  in 
1802,  St.  r>d ;  Dearborn  in  18^,  set.  78:  Metgs  in  1823 ;  Spring  in  1819,  et.  73;  Amoid  ia 
1801,  at  London,  si.  61 ;  Burr  died  in  New  York,  in  1836. 

\  Coll.  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  ii.  242.  260.  6   MlUiamson,  ii.  159. 

II  In  1811,  this  tribe  consisted  of  but  57  families,  and  241  persons.  In  1820  there  were  977 
souls.  Their  increase,  says  Dr.  Morse,  Appendix  to  Indian  Report,  65,  a  owing  to  •■ 
obligalioD  of  the  chiefs  imposed  upon  their  young  men  to  marry  early. 
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him,  or  be  had  not  done  it  Being  brought  to  trial  in  June  the  next  year  at 
Cestine,  by  advice  of  counsel,  he  pleaded  not  gtit%;  and  after  a  day  spent  in 
his  trial,  a  verdict  was  rendered,  according  to  tiie  defence  set  up,  man- 
aUnigkier.  Susup  had  a  wife  and  several  children ;  four  of  whom,  with  their 
mother,  were  present,  as  were  many  other  Indians  fi*om  St  Johns  and  Paasap 
maquoddy,  besides  a  great  crowd  of  whites. 

After  sentence  was  declared,  Su8up  was  asked  by  the  court  if  he  had  any 
tiling  to  say  ibr  himself;  to  which  he  replied,  **'  John  Neptune  wiil  speak  for 
ac"  Neptune  rose  up,  and,  having  advanced  towards  the  judges,  delib- 
erately eaid,  in  English, 

<*  You  know  yofwr  ptopU  do  my  Indians  gnat  d^  wrong.  They  abuse  them 
tery  much— yes  they  murder  them ;  then  they  walk  right  off— nobody  toudies  them, 
2mff  wiakes  my  hecai  bum.  Wdl,  then  my  Indians  say,  we  will  go  kiU  yowr  very 
Vad  and  widsed  men.  Ab,  ItelPem  never  do  thai  thing,  toe  are  brothers.  Some 
Ume  ago  a  very  bad  man  *  abotd  Boston,  shot  an  Indian  dead,  Yowr  peopte  said, 
iwrdyhe  should  die,  but  it  was  not  so.  In  the  great  prison  house  he  eats  and  Hoes 
to  tins  day.  Certainlv  he  never  dies  for  killing  Indian,  My  brothers  say  let  that 
Moodyman  ptfree — Peol  Susup  too.  So  we  ufish.  Hone  Jills  the  hearts  of  us 
d^— Peoee  %s  good.  These,  my  Indians,  love  it  welL  Thai  smile  under  its  shade. 
ne  white  men  and  red  men  must  be  always  friends.  Jne  Great  Spirit  is  our 
fatker^I^^  u^ud  Ifeel."" 

^Susvj^  was -sentenced  to  another  year's  imprisonment,  and  required  to  find 
mreties  tor  keeping  the  peace  two  years,  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars ; 
when  John  JVIqttune,  Squire  Jo  Merry  A/eptune,  of  his  own  tribe,  Capt  Solmondj 
fiom  Paseamaquoddy,  and  Capt  Jo  Tomer,  from  the  River  St  Johns,  became 
his  sureties  in  the  cognizance."  f 

Captain  Ihmcis,  the  first  captain  of  the  tribe,  has  been  mentioned,  and 
wfao^  according  to  the  historian  of  Maine,  is  a  man  of  cood  understanding.  If 
die  information  he  has  given  concerning  the  eastern  Indians  be  correct, — and 
we  see  no  cause  to  doubt  it, — it  is  of  much  value,  and  no  less  interest  He 
•Mured  Mr.  ffllUamson,  **  that  all  the  tribes  between  the  Saco  and  the  St 
Johns,  both  inclusive,  are  brothers ;  that  tlie  eldest  lived  on  the  Saco ;  that 
•■eh  tribe  is  younger  as  we  pass  eastward,  like  the  sons  of  the  same  father, 
though  the  one  at  Passamaquoddy  |  is  the  youngest  of  all,  proceeding  from 
those  upon  the  River  St  Johns  and  Penob8cot§  *•  JUways^  he  affirms,  w  could 
waderstand  all  these  brothers  very  well  when  they  speak ;  but  when  the  Mickmaks  or 
fte  Mganquins,  or  Canada  Indians  talk,  I  cannot  tell  all  what  they  say,^ " 

Before  dismissing  the  interesting  Tarratines,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a 
specimen  of  their  language. 

Metunk^senah,  ouwa^ne,  spum^keag-aio,  keeSmck  tU-we-seh,  keah-dabet^-dockj 
mnth-dd^-seh,  keah^'Olct-haurta-mon'O,  numah-zee,  m^se-tah^'mah,  fhah-lah-wee^- 
keunah,  spum'^-keag-aio,  me-lea^h,  neo^nah,  ne-quem-pe-bem-geet^o^coque,  maje^- 
mt,  ttees^-cool,  ar^bon,  mus-see-aHos^see,  neo^nah,  commonVen-esk'SOcky^t-hah-lah- 
wee-ieunah,  num-e-se-comele^ent,  tah-hah-la-we-u-keah-^na-che-ke^'dieek,  a-que-he^j 
a'-que-ah'liih'ke'me-sah^coqtte,    n'gah^,    numa'Zee\    nea-nah,    neo^e,    saio^-got, 

*  "  He  alliided  to  one  Livennore,  who  had  received  sentence  of  death  for  killing  an  In- 
£aD.  which  was  commuted  to  hard  lal>or  for  life  in  the  state's  prison."     WiUiamson. 

An  Indian  named  Cri:vat,  a  Penobscot  of  the  tribe  of  St.  Francis,  to  avoid  being  dis- 
tvessed  by  the  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  with  his  wife  wandered  down  into  Massacbu- 
fetts.  and  erected  a  wigwam  on  the  shore  of  Spot  Pond,  in  ihe  town  of  Stoneham,  where  tbev 
fived.  At  length  some  abominable  while  runians,  on  the  night  of  the  23  November,  1813, 
shot  him  while  he  was  asleep,  and  badly  wounded  his  squaw.  Not  being  killed  outrijght,  this 
Indian  crawled  from  his  wigwam,  ajul  was  found  the  next  day  almost  ufeless  and  m  great 
agony,  and  he  expired  in  a  tew  days  afier.  The  names  of  the  marderers  I  will  not  give,  for 
I  ablior  to  siillv  my  page  with  them.  Four  were  guilty.  One  fled  from  iustice,  two  were 
tried  and  condemnca  to  be  hanged.  December  25th,  following.    Report  of  tJu  Trial. 

t  Ibid.  • 

X  The  Indians  said,  Pascodum^quon-keag.  Paacodum  meant  pollock;  oquoo,  caieh  'em 
gnat  many ;  eag,  land  or  place. 

i  Penops,  rocks ;  keag,  a  place  of. 
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Ufoo-^aw\ne,  ktahrdabM^-ocky  tgo-mah^  kedoah\  noa>ehee,  done-ah^le^  9axooi\ 
neakHda,  quoa^qut.* 

In  speaking  of  the  New  Hampshire  sachems,  it  was  ndt  intended  that  so 
conspicuous  a  chief  as  BmvU  should  have  been  silently  passed  over,  and 
therefore  we  will  give  him  a  place  here.  This  chief  has  of  late  years  become 
noted,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  name's  being  found  to  the  celebrated 
Whedwright  deed  of  1629.  That  deed,  it  may  be  proper  to  remark,  purported 
to  have  been  given  by  PassaconatPtxyy  RunaawiUf  WehanoumowU,  and  ttovoU. 
The  tract  of  country  conveyed  was  included  between  the  Pasc^taqua  and 
Merrimack  Rivers,  and  bounded  inland  by  a  line  from  "  Pawtuckei"  Falls 
in  the  latter,  and  Newichawannok  in  the  former.  It  is  pretty  certain,  now, 
that  these  sachems  gave  no  such  deed  at  the  time  specified. 

RowLS  was  sachem  of  the  Newichawannoks,  and  his  dwelling-place  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  the  Pascataqua,  not  Ikr  from  Quampeagan  Falls,  in 
Berwick,  then  Kittery.  **  In  1643,  he  conveyed  the  lands  of  his  vicinity  to 
Hvmpkrey  Chadboum ;  and  others  afterwards,  to  Spencer ;  the  former  being 
the  earliest  Indian  deed  found  upon  our  records.  It  is  certain  that  all  the 
Indians  upon  the  river  to  its  mouth,  were  his  subjects,  though  he  was  under 
Passaconaway.^f  Mr,  HuhhardX  s&yBy  **  There  was  within  tne  compass  of  the 
seven  years  now  current,  [about  1670,]  a  sagamore  about  Kittary,  called 
Rouls  or  RoUes :  who  laving  very  sick,  and  bedrid,  (being  an  old  man,)  he  ex- 
pected some  of  the  English,  that  seized  upon  his  land,  should  have  shown 
him  that  civility, 'as  to  have  given  him  a  visit  in  his  aged  infirmities  and  sick- 
ness. It  matters  not  much  whether  it  was  totally  neglected  or  not ;  to  be 
sure  at  the  last,  he  sent  for  the  chiefs  of  the  town  and  desired  a  favor  of  them, 
▼iz.  that  though  he  might,  as  he  said,  challenge  [claim]  all  the  plantation  for 
his  own,  where  they  dwelt,  that  yet  they  would  please  to  sell  or  give  him  a 
small  tract  of  land,  possibly  an  hundred  or  two  of  acres,  and  withall  desired 
it  miffht  be  recorded  in  the  town  book,  as  a  public  act,  that  so  his  children, 
which  he  left  behind,  might  not  be  turned  out,  like  vagabonds,  as  destitute  of 
an  habitation  amongst,  or  near  the  English,  adding  this  as  a  reason :  That  he 
knew  there  would  shortly  fall  out  a  war  between  the  Indians  and  the  English, 
all  over  the  country,  and  that  the  Indians  at  the  first  should  prevail,  and  do 
much  mischief  to  the  English,  and  kill  many  of  them :  But  after  the  third 
year,  or  after  three  years,  aU  the  Indians  which  so  did,  should  be  rooted  out, 
and  utterly  destroyed."  This  account,  the  same  author  says,  **  is  reported  by 
Maj.  WaldroTiy  Mr.  Joshua  Moody,  Capt  Frost,  that  live  upon,  or  near  the 
place." 

A  chief  named  Blh\d-wUl  was  successor  to  Rolls,  and  in  Philip's  war  served 
the  English.  Why  the  word  blind  was  prefixed  to  his  name  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  he  had  lost  an  eye. 

In  1677,  the  wretched  expedient  was  resorted  to  by  the  whites,  of  employing 
the  Mohawks  against  the  Tarratines,  and  two  messengers.  Majors  Pinchon 
and  Richards,  were  despatched  to  their  country.  They  were  kindly  received 
by  them,  and  promised  their  assistance.  ^Accordingly  some  parties  of 
them  came  down  the  country,  about  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  first 
alarm  was  given  at  Amuskeeg  Falls ;  where  the  son  of  Wonolanset  being 
hunting,  discovered  15  Indians  on  the  other  side,  who  called  to  him  in  a  lan- 
guage which  he  did  not  understand;  upon  which  he  fled,  and  they  fired 
near  30  guns  at  him  without  effect.  Presently  after  this  they  were  discovered 
in  the  woods  near  Cochecho.  Major  Waldron  sent  out  eight  of  his  Indians, 
whereof  Blind-vjiU.  was  one,  to  make  further  discovery.  They  were  all 
surprised  together  by  a  company  of  the  Mohawks ;  two  or  three  escaped, 
the  others  were  either  killed  or  taken.  Will  was  dragged  away  by  his  hair ; 
and  being  wounded,  perished  in  the  woods,  on  a  neck  of  land,  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  Cochecho  and  Ising-glass  Rivers,  which  still  bears  the  name 
of  BlindrwiWs  Neck.''^    Such  were  the  exploits  of  the  allies  of  the  English 

«  Wmam»me$  Maine,  i.  513.  f  Wimamson,  i.  460.  %  Lidian  Wan,  u.  81. 

\  Belknap,  HisU  N.  H.  i.  125. 
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at  this  time ;  nor  do  we  find  that  any  others  were  performed  of  a  different 
ebaracter.  Notwithstauding,  the  same  miserable  policy  was  talked  of  again 
about  nine  years  afler ;  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  was  carried  into  practice. 

it  was,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  that  the  Nar- 
lacanset  chief  Pes$acus  was  murdered,  as  has  been  mentioned.* 

We  had  not  thus  long  delayed  our  notice  of  one  of  the  most  renowned 
ebiefs,  but  from  the  untoward  circumstance  of  having  mislaid  a  valuable 
communication  concerning  him.f  The  sachem  of  whom  we  are  now  to 
tpenk  was  knovm  among  the  French  by  the  name  of  J^Tescambiouit^  but 
among  the  English  he  was  called 

AssACAMBUiT,  I  and  ,^89acombuiH  This  chief  was  as  faithful  to  the 
French  as  one  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  our  account  of  him  begins  hi  1696, 
when,  with  JbervilU  and  the  famous  Motdigny^  he  rendered  im|K>rtant  service 
in  the  reduction  of  the  English  Fort  St.  Johns,  30  November,  of  that  year. 
Being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  French  and  Indians,  the  English  sent 
oat  TO  men  to  oppose  them,  who,  on  the  28,  were  met  and  attacked  by  a  part 
of  IberoUle^s  army,  under  Mordigny  and  J^escambiouUy  and  defeated  with  the 
Iocs  of  55  men.  On  the  night  before  St  Johns  capitulated^  Iberville,  with 
AfkicamlnouU  as  his  second,  at  the  head  of  30  men,  made  a  sally  to  burn  one 
part  of  the  town,  while  WMuua  and  Moniigny,  witli  60  others,  were  ordered 
to  foe  it  at  another  point    Both  parties  succeecled.  § 

•In  1699,  he  is  noticed  for  some  cruelty,  which,  it  was  said,  he  inflicted  upon 
a  child,  named  Thomasin  Rouse,  He  hkving  ordered  it  to  carry  something  to 
Ae  water  side,  it  cried ;  he  took  a  stick  and  struck  her  down,  and  she  lay 
fcr  dead.  He  then  threw  her  into  the  waler,  but  she  was  saved  by  another 
Indian.  She  was  an  English  captive,  and  was  soon  after  restored.  This 
account  was  handed  Dr.  Mather,  by  one  who  had  just  returned  from  Casco 
Bay,  where  he  had  been  to  hold  a  treat}'  ^vith  tlie  Indians.  The  account 
doses  in  these  words :  ^  This  AssacomhuU  hath  killed  and  taken  this  war, 
(tliey  tell  me, J 150  men,  women  and  children.    A  bloody  Devil."  || 

It  is  said  tnat  Mauxis,  fVanungorvd,  and  Asaaixmbuit,  were  ^  three  of  the 
most  valiant  and  puissant  sachems"  of  the  eastll  Their  attack  upon  the  fort 
at  Casco,  in  August,  1703,  has  been  mentioned.**  In  1704,  some  of  the  Abe* 
naquts,  having  established  themselves  in  Newfoundland,  were  attacked  by  the 
English,  and  some  of  them  killed.  Whereupon  they  applied  to  Governor 
Vdudreuil  for  assistance  to  repel  them,  and  ne  sent  Montigny  with  a  few 
Canadians,  who  joined  themselves  with  about  50  Abenaquis  under  Nescambi- 
omt,  and  attacked  the  English  with  great  success.  They  pillaged  and  burnt 
one  fort,  and  took  many  prisoners,  ff 

In  1705,  M,  Subercasej  having  succeeded  M,  BrouUlon  in  the  government 
of  Newfoundland,  endeavored  to  make  thorough  work  with  the  remaining 
English  there.  Their  success  was  nearly  complete,  and  here  again  Nescam- 
biouU  is  noticed  as  acting  a  conspicuous  part  Stibercase's  army  consisted  of 
400  mcn,tt  in  all,  and  they  set  out  from  Placentia  15  January,  upon  snow- 
shoes,  with  20  days'  provisions.  They  suffered  much  from  the  rigor  of  the 
weather,  and  did  not  fait  upon  the  English  until  the  26,  which  was  at  a  place 
called  Rebou,  They  next  took  Petit  itavre.  At  St  Johns  they  found  some 
resistance,  whore  the  English  now  had  two  forts,*which  were  supplied  with 
cannon  and  mortars,  and,  after  losing  five  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  in  consequence  of  want  of  powder ;  having  dam- 
aged much  of  what  tliey  brought  with  tliem  in  wading  rivers.  They  next 
attacked  Forrillou  and  took  it  §§    This  was  5  March.    Here  was  also  a  fort, 

•  See  B.  IT.  p.  68.  note  § .  f  From  Rev.  Mr.  Felt,  of  Hamilton.        t  P^nhaUaw. 

L  Charlevoix,  ii.  193.  11  MagnaJia,  vii.  95.  IT  Penhallow,  6. 

Pa^  IW,  lib.  iii.  tf  Charlevoix,  ii.  294. 

^  This  is  according  to  Chartei^oix, hui  Penhallow  says 500,  and  Anspach,{H\Bi.  Newfound 
land^  123.)  a^out  500.     Charlevoix  is,  doubtless,  nearest  the  truth. 

f^  Le  Bourefut  br&l^,  apr^g  quoi  MoNTiONY,  qtd  avoU  amenf  h  cette  expedition  tonfiiiU, 
Nkicambiouit,^^  d/tachl  a'»^ec  les  gawuiffes,  et  une  partie  det  Canadiens,  peur  aller  du  c&U 
de  Carbonmere,  et  de  Bonnei'iste,  a\>ic  order  de  bHUer  ei  de  d^tntire  toute  U  cdt^,  ee  qt^U 
ex^euta  sans  perdre  un  seul  homme,  taxU  la  terr^ur  itoU  grande  pamd  Us  Anglois,  N. 
France,  ii.  300. 
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into  which  the  inhabitants  at  first  retired,  and  endeavored  to  defend  themsehre^ 
but  soon  surrendered  prisoners  of  war.* 

Not  lon^  af\er  tlieso  services  ^escambiouit  sailed  for  France,  and  in  1706 
visited  his  majesty,  King  Louis  XIV,  at  Versailles.  Here,  among  other  emi- 
nent personages,  he  became  known  to  the  historian  Charlevoix,  f  The 
king  having  presented  him  an  elegant  sword,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
holding  up  his  hand,  *^Thia  hand  has  slain  one  hundred  andforiy  of  your  mq/e^- 
tifs  enemies  in  New  England ;  ^  X  ^^^  that  whereupon,  the  King  forthwith 
Knighted  him,  and  ordered  that  henceforth  a  pension  of  eight  livres  a  day  be 
allowed  him  for  life. 

JStescaj/nhiowi  returned  to  America  in  1707,  and  the  next  year  accompanied 
Rouville  to  attack  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts.  The  French  had  intended  a 
much  more  formidable  conquest,  and  had  engaged  bands  of  Indians  from 
four  nations  to  cooperate  with  them,  and  all  were  to  rendezvous  at  Lake 
Nikisipique,  as  they  called  Winnipesauke  or  Winnipisiogee.  But  all  except 
tlie  Algonquins  and  Abenaquis  under  JSTescambiouit^  liaving  failed  and  deserted 
them,  they  were  on  tiie  point  of  abandoning  their  enterprise  altogether. 
Having  made  known  their  situation  to  Goyemor  VaudreuUy  and  requested 
his  orders,  he  directed,  that  though  all  tlio. Indians  deserted  them,  they  should 
not  give  over  the  expedition.  Des  Chaillons  liaving  communicated  this  intel- 
ligence to  the  Indians,  they  entreated  him  to  lead  tliem  forward,  and  said  they 
would  follow  him  wherever  he  chose  to  go. 

From  Nikisipique  they  marched,  at  last,  with  200  men,  fell  upon  Haver- 
hill,§  and  sacked  it  The  attack  was  made,  sun  about  an  houi*  high,  29 
August,  1708.  The  contest  was  short  as  the  opposition  was  feeble.  The 
English  lost  about  100  persons  by  this  irruption,  40  or  50  of  whom  were 
killed  at  Haverhill.  NescamhiouU,  in  this  affair,  fought  by  the  side  of  the 
conunander-in-chief,  and  performed  prodigies  of  valor  with  the  sword  whioh 
he  brought  from  France. 

Having  burned  the  fort  and  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  village,)  the? 
began  to  retrace  their  steps,  with  precipitation.  The  English,  having  rallied^ 
formed  au  ambush  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  town,  attacked  them  vigorously,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  them,  la 
the  ambush  were  60  or  70  English,  who,  ailer  hanging  upon  their  flanks  fiy 
near  an  hour,  retreated.  In  this  last  aflkir  the  French  suflered  most.  ]^ 
both  encounters,  18  men  were  wounded,  three  Lidiaus  and  five  FrenchroeD 
killed.  In  the  ambush  fell  Hertel  oi'  Clianibly,  and  Vercheres,  both  officers  of 
experience ;  and  the  renowned  JissacambuU,  as  though,  elsewhere,  like  AMr 
lesy  invulnerable,  was  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  foot.  This  lust  attack  had 
the  happy  effect  of  immediately  restoring  many  of  the  prisoners. 

From  1708  to  1727,  we  hear  uotli'mg  of  AssacambuiL  In  June  of  the  latter 
year,  his  deatli  is  recorded,  accompanied  with  a  short  account  of  him,  in  a 
newspaper  of  that  time.  Mention  is  made,  among  other  tilings,  that,  like 
Hercules,  he  had  a  "famous  club"  which  he  always  carried  with  him,  on 
which  were  98  notches,  denoting  the  number  of  ^^EngUsli  "  he  had  killed; 
that  he  was  knighted  while  in  France,  the  insignia  of  which,  on  his  return 
home,  he  wore  upon  his  breast  in  large  letters.  In  this  newspaper  commur 
nication  he  is  styled  "  Old  tlscambuii,"  ^  formerly  the  principal  sagamore  -of 
(the  now  dispersed)  tribe  of  the  Saco  or  Pigwacket  Indians."  He  probably 
went  to  resiae  among  the  St  Francis  tribe  about  1700.  He  was  restless  when 
there  was  no  war,  and  our  account  says,  "  when  there  was  something  of  |i 
prospect  of  settled  peace,  about  30  years  ago,  [1700,]  he  marched  off  the 

*  Afupachf  124.  t  Hist.  Gen.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  ii.  316. 

X  Ftnkallaw,  40.  This  must  be,  we  think,  a  great  misrepresentation  of  his  real  speeoli, 
as  subsequent  details  will  lead  one  to  suppose.    Perhaps  he  miu^ht  have  said  forty. 

•  ^  **ILt  prirent  alors  UparU  de  marcner  conire  un  viUa^e  appell^  Uawredil,  compaa^de 
vintcinq  it  trente  maisoru  bien  bdUs,  at^ec  un  fori,  ok  LogfoU  U  gouvemeur.  Ce  fort  aooit  toK 
gofrison  de  trente  soidtUs,  etily  en  atwU  au  moins  dix  dans  chaque  maison." 

II  Charlevoix  savs,  "  Toutes  Us  maisoru  se  difendirent  aussi  tr^s-inen^  et  eureut  U 
rrt.    IVy  eut  emnron  cent  Anglois  de  twis  dans  ces  diffirentes  attaques ;  plusieurs 


sort,  iVy  eut  emnron  cent  Anglois  de  tuds  dans  ces  dijirentes  attaques ;  plusieurs  autrtSffa 
aUendirent  trap  tard  h  sortir  du  fort  et  des  maisonSf  y  furent  brdfes.'^  Noue  of  the  EagW 
accounts  mention  this,  and  it  was  doubtless  supposition,  without  foundation  in  faet. 
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ground  as  a  disbanded  officer,  left  his  brethren  and  travelled  towards  the  Mis* 
sissippi,  where  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars,  and  never  heard  of  tiU 
the  last  fall  he  returned  to  tliose  [eastern]  parts."  This  was  probably  the 
report  among  the  English  of  New  England ;  but  in  truth  he  was  with  the 
French  in  Canada,  as  we  have  seen.  Had  Penhau.ow  published  his  Lidian 
Wars  one  year  later,  he  would  not,  probably,  have  closed  his  account  as  he 
did  concerning  him.  He  says  that,  at  his  return  from  France,  he  was  so 
exalted  that  he  treated  his  countrymen  in  the  most  haughty  and  arrogant 
manner,  "  murdering  one  and  stabbing  anotlier,  which  so  exasperated  those 
of  their  relations,  that  they  sought  revenge,  and  would  have  instantly  exe- 
cuted it,  but  that  he  fled  his  country,  and  never  returned  afler." 


CHAPTER  XL 

De$tnnctUm  of  Deerfidd,  and  captivity  of  Reverend  John  WtUiama  and  family^ 

in  1704. 

Sometimes  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes  in  a  pamphlet,  the  narrative  of 
this  aflair  had  oden  been  given  to  the  world  previous  to  1774,  by  one  of  the 
]»incipal  actors  in  it,  whose  name  is  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  and 
which  is  doubtless  familiar  to  every  reader  of  New  England  legends.  The 
edition  of  Mr.  fViUianu^s  work,  out  of  which  1  take  this,  was  prepared  by  the 
renowned  New  Ehigland  annalist,  the  Reverend  Tftomaa  Prince^  and  was  the 
5th,  printed  at  Boston  *^  by  John  Boule,  next  door  to  the  Three  Doves  in  Marl- 
borough Street,  1774."    It  was  a  closely  printed  8vo.  pamphlet  of  70  pages. 

It  will  be  necessarv  to  relate  some  important  facts  of  historical  value 
before  proceeding  witL  the  narrative.  As  at  several  other  times,  the  plan 
was  laid  early  in  1703,  in  Canada,  for  la3pn^  waste  the  whole  English  fron- 
tier, but  like  former  and  later  plans,  laid  m  that  region,  this  but  partially 
succeeded.  Though  the  eastern  settlements  from  Casco  to  Wells  were 
destroyed,  and  130  people  killed  and  captivated,  the  summer  before,  yet  the 
towns  on  the  Connecticut  had  neglected  their  precautionaiy  duty.  And 
although  Governor  Dudley  of  Massachusetts  had  but  little  while  before  been 
notified  of  the  design  of  the  French,  yet  it  was  impossible  to  guard  the 
eastern  coast  against  the  attack.  Deerfield  had  been  palisaded  and  20 
soldiers  placed  in  it,  but  had  been  quartered  about  in  different  houses,  and, 
entirely  forgetting  their  duty  as  soldiers,  were  surprised  with  the  rest  of  the 
town.  The  snow  was  deep,  wliich  gave  the  enemy  an  easy  entrance  over 
the  pickets.  The  French  were  commanded  by  Hertel  de  llouvUle,  but  the 
commanders  of  the  Indians  remain  unknown. 

Mr.  WUliams  thus  begins  liis  narrative :  "  On  Tuesday  the  29th  of  Feb- 
ruarj',  1703-4,  not  long  before  break  of  day,  the  enemy  came  in  like  a  flood 
upon  us ;  oiu-  watch  being  unfaitliful :  an  evil,  whose  awful  effects,  in  a  sur- 
prizal  of  our  fort,  should  bespeak  all  watchmen  to  avoid,  as  they  would  not 
bring  the  charge  of  blood  upon  tJiemselves.  They  came  to  my  liouse  in  the 
beginning  of  the  onset,  and  by  tJieir  violent  endeavors  to  break  open  doors 
and  windows,  with  axes  and  hatchets,  awakened  me  out  of  sleep ;  on  which 
I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  running  towards  the  door,  perceivea  the  enemy 
making  their  entrance  into  the  house.  I  called  to  awaken  two  soldiers  in 
the  chamber ;  and  returning  toward  my  bedside  for  my  arms,  the  enemy 
immediately  brake  into  my  room,  I  judge  to  tlie  number  of  20,  with  painted 
faces,  and  hideous  acclamations.  I  reached  up  my  hands  to  the  bed-tester, 
for  my  pistol,  uttering  a  short  petition  to  God,  expecting  a  present  passage 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death."  **  Taking  down  my  pistol,  I 
cocked  it,  audj)Ut  it  to  the  breast  of  tlie  first  Indian  wlio  came  up ;  but  my 
pistol  missing  fire,  I  was  seized  by  3  Indians  who  disarmed  me,  and  bound 
me  naked,  as  I  was,  in  my  shirt,  and  so  I  stood  for  near  the  space  of  an 
hour."  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  and  pillage  was  carried  on  with 
grei^  fury.    One  of  the  three  who  captured  Mr.  WiUiama  was  a  captain, 
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against  whom,  eays  our  captive,  ^  the  iudgment  of  God  did  not  long  slumber : 
for  by  suu-rising  he  received  a  mortal  shot  from  my  next  neighboPs  houses" 
This,  though  not  a  garrison,  and  containing  but  seven  men,  withstood  the 
efforts  of  the  300  French  and  Indians  which  now  beset  them.  That  house 
remains  to  this  day,  bearing  upon  its  front  door  the  marks  of  the  hatchet* 

After  about  two  hours  the  enemy  took  up  their  march  from  the  town, 
having  plundered  and  burnt  it,  and  put  47  persons  to  death,  including  those 
killed  in  making  defence.  Mrs.  fnlliama  having  lately  lain  in,  was  feeble, 
which,  without  the  scene  now  acting  before  her,  rendered  her  case  hopeless; 
but  to  this  was  added  the  most  uiocking  murders  in  her  presence — two 
of  her  children  were  taken  to  the  door  and  killed,  also  a  black  .woman  be- 
longing to  the  family. 

"  About  sun  an  hour  high,"  continues  tlje  redeemed  captive,  "  we  were  all 
canned  out  of  the  house  for  a  march,  and  saw  many  of  the  houses  of  my 
neighbors  in  flames,  perceiving  the  whole  fort,  one  house  excepted,  to  be 
taken !"  **  We  were  cturied  over  the  river,  to  the  foot  of  tJie  mountain,  about 
a  mile  from  my  house,  where  we  foimd  a  great  number  of  our  christian 
neighbors,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  the  number  of  100 ;  nineteen  of 
whom  were  afterward  murdered  by  the  way,  and  two  starved  to  death  near 
Coos,  in  a  time  of  great  scarcity,  or  famine,  the  savages  underwent  there. 
When  we  came  to  ue  foot  of  our  mountain,  they  took  away  our  alioes,  and 
'gave  us  Indian  shoes,  to  prepare  us  for  our  journey.**  The  army  had  left 
their  packs  at  thi^  place,  and  while  they  were  getting  ready  to  decamp,  the 
few  English  that  had. escaped  at  the  town,  and  a  few  from  Hatfield,  who  had 
been  notified  of  the  fiite  of  Deerfield  by  one  or  two,  who  had  escaped  there, 
pursued,  and  in  a  meadow  between  the  town  and  the  main  body,  met  a  party 
of  the  enemy,  and  a  sharp  fight  ensued.  The  small  band  of  Englishmen 
did  not  retreat  until  :the  main  body  under  RotwiUe  were  about  to  encircle 
them,  and  then  tliey  left  nine  of  their  number  slain.  Such  was  the  success 
of  the  English  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  that,  fearing  a  defeat,  RouviUe 
bad  ordered  the  captives  to  be  put  to  death ;  but,  fortunately,  the  bearer  of 
the  fatal  message  was  killed  by  the  way. 

Three  hundred  miles  of  a  trackless  wilderness  was  now  to  be  traversed, 
and  that  too  at  a  season  of  all  others  the  most  to  be  dreaded ;  boughs  of 
trees  formed  the  beds  of  enceinte  women  and  little  children  for  40  days, 
which  was  the  time  taken  for  the  journey.  The  first  day's  journey  was  but 
about  four  miles,  and  although  one  child  was  killed,  in  general  the  children 
were  treated  well ;  probably,  the  historians  say,  that  by  delivering  tJiem  at 
Canada,  the  Indians  would  receive  a  valuable  ransom  for  them.  Mr.  Jfilliams 
proceeds :  **  God  made  the  heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
had  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  carry  upon  their  shoulders, 
for  30  miles  before  they  came  to  the  river,  [the  Connecticut  30  miles  above 
Deerfield,]  yet  they  carried  our  children,  uncapable  of  travelUig,  in  theix 
arms,  and  upon  their  shouldiers." 

At  the  first  encampment  some  of  the  Indians  got  drunk  with  liquor  they 
found  at  Deerfield,  and  in  their  rage  killed  Mr.  fViUiamsi^s  neofro  man,  una 
caused  the  escape  of  a  Mr.  Alexander,  In  the  morning  Mr.  WiUiams  was 
ordered  before  the  commander-in-chief,  (he  considering  him  the  principal  of 
the  captives,)  and  ordered  to  infonn  the  other  captives,  tliat  if  any  more  at- 
tempted to  escape,  the  rest  should  be  put  to  death.  In  the  second  dajr's  march 
occurred  tlie  death  of  Mrs.  WUliamSy  the  affecting  account  of  which  we  will  give 
nearly  in  the  language  of  her  husband.  At  the  upper  part  of  Deerfield 
meadow  it  became  necessary  to  cross  Green  River.  The  Indian  that  «ip- 
tiu^d  Mr.  WUliams  was  unwilling  that  he  should  speak  to  the  other  C4iptives; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  that  Indian  captain  being  appointed 
to  command  in  the  rear,  he  had  another  master  put  over  him,  who  not  cmly 
allowed  him  to  speak  to  others,  but  to  walk  with  his  wife,  and  assist  her  along. 
This  was  their  last  meeting,  and  she  very  calmly  told  him  that  her  strengu 
was  failing  fast,  and  that  he  would  soon  lose  her.    She  spoke  no  discouFfr* 

•  See  Col.  Hotjt's  Ant.  Kcsear.  which,  wc  are  glad  to  observe,  is  the  best  volume  of  New 
Ei^glaod  Indian  wan  that  has  yet  appeared.  a 
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^g  words,  or  complained  of  the  hardness  of  her  fbrtone.  The  company 
■oon  came  to  a  halt,  and  Mr.  WiUiam^s  old  master  resumed  his  former 
station,  and  ordered  him  into  the  van,  and  his  wife  was  obliged  to  travel 
unaided.  They  had  now  arrived  at  Green  River,  as  we  have  related.  This 
they  passed  bv  wading,  although  the  current  was  very  rapid,  (which  was  the 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  its  not  being  frozen  over,)  and  about  two  feet  in  depth. 
After  passing  this  river,  they  had  to  ascend  a  steep  mountain.  <^No  sooner,** 
says  Mr.  fftMunru,  "•  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent^  but  I  was 
permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburthened  of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those 
who  were  behind,  and  intreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and  help  my 
wife ;  but  he  refused.  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  passed  by  me, 
after  her,  and  heard,  that  passing  through  the  above  said  river,  she  fell  down 
and  was  plunged  all  over  in  the  water ;  after  which  she  travelled  not  far, 
for  at  the  foot  of  that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  bloodthirsty  savage  who  took 
her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one  stroke.**  The  historians  have  left  us  no 
record  of  the  character  of  this  lady,  but  fh>m  the  account  left  us  by  her 
husband,  she  was  a  most  amiable  companion.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of 
Reverend  Ekaztr  Mather,  minister  of  Northampton,  by  his  wife  Esther, 
daughter  of  Reverend  John  Warham,  who  came  from  England  in  1630. 

The  second  night  was  spent  at  an  encampment  in  the  northerly  part  of 
what  is  now  Bernardstown,  and  in  .the  course  of  the  preceding  day  a  young 
woman  and  cliild  were  killed  and  scalped.  At  this  camp  a  council  was  helu 
upon  the  propriety  of  putting  Mr.  fFiUtami  to  death,  but  his  master  prevailed 
on  the  rest  to  save  his  life ;  for  the  reason,  no  doubt,  that  be  should  receive 
a  high  price  for  his  ransom.  The  fourth  day  brought  them  to  Connecticut 
River,  about  30  miles  above  Deerfield.  Here  the  wounded,  children  and  bag- 
cage  were  put  Into  a  kind  of  sleigh,  and  passed  with  facility  upon  the  river. 
Every  day  ended  the  suflfering  and  captivity  of  one  or  more  of  the  prisoners. 
The'  case  of  a  young  woman  named  Mary  Brooke,  was  one  to  excite  excess- 
ive pity,  and  it  is  believed,  that  had  the  Indians  been  the  sole  directors  of  the 
captives,  such  cases  could  hardly  have  occurred.  This  young  woman,  being 
enceinte,  and  walking  upon  the  ice  in  the  river,  often  fell  down  upon  it, 
probably  with  a  burthen  upon  her;  which  caused  premature  labor  the  fol- 
lowing night  Being  now  unfitted  for  the  journey,  her  master  deliberately 
told  her  she  must  be  put  to  death.  With  great  composure  she  got  liberty  of 
him  to  go  and  take  leave  of  her  minister.  She  told  him  she  was  not  afraid  of 
deatJi,  and  afler  some  consoling  conversation,  she  returned  and  was  executed! 
This  was  March  ti. 

At  the  nioutli  of  a  river  since  known  as  Jfi/Ziajiw**  River,  upon  a  Sunday,  the 
captives  were  jiermittod  to  assemble  around  their  minister,  and  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  tliein  from  Lam.  i.  li^.  At  the  month  of  White  River  RouvUle  divided 
his  Ibrce  into  several  parties,  and  tbcy  took  different  routes  to  the  St  Lawrence. 

In  a  few  instances  the  captives  were  purchased  of  the  Indians,  by  the 
French,  and  the  others  were  at  the  different  lodges  of  the  Lidians. 

During  his  captivity,  Mr.  H'Uliams  visited  venous  places  on  the  St  Law- 
rence. At  Montreal  he  was  humanely  treated  by  Governor  Vaudreuil.  In 
his  interviews  with  the  French  Jesuits  he  uniformly  found  them  using  every 
endeavor  to  convert  him  and  others  to  their  reli«:ion.  However,  most  of  the 
captives  remained  steady  in  the  Protestant  faith.  And  in  1706,  fifty-seven 
of  them  were  by  a  flag-ship  conveyed  to  Boston.  A  considerable  number 
remained  in  Canada,  and  never  returned,  among  whom  was  Eunice  Jf'illiams, 
daughter  of  the  minister.  She  became  a  firm  catholic,  married  an  Indian, 
by  whom  she  had  several  children,  and  spent  her  days  in  a  wigwam.  She 
visited  Deerfield  with  her  Indian  husband,  dressed  in  Indian  style,  and  was 
kindly  received  by  her  friends.  All  attempts  to  regain  her  were  meffectual. 
Reverend  Eleazer  IVUliams,  late  a  missionary  to  the  Grecnlwy  Indians,  is  a 
descendant    He  was  educated  by  the  friends  of  missions  in  New  England. 

In  the  History  of  Canada  by  Charlevoix,  the  incursions  undertaken  bv  the 
French  and  Indians  are  generally  minutely  recorded ;  but  this  against  Deer- 
field he  has  unaccountably  summed  up  in  a  dozen  lines  of  his  work.  The 
following  is  the  whole  passage : 

In  the  end  of  autumn,  17^  the  EngliBh,  despairing  of  securing  the  In- 
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tiieir  necks  in  a  string;  so  it  hangs  on  their  collar,  whereon  sometimes  is 
engraven  a  cross,  or  some  odd  sort  of  fi^re  which  comes  next  in  their  fancy. 
There  are  other  sorts  valued  at  a  doeskm,  yet  the  gorgets  will  somecimes  sell 
for  three  or  four  buckskins  ready  dressed.  There  be  others,  that  eight  of 
them  go  readily  for  a  doeskin ;  but  the  general  and  current  species  of  aJl  the 
Indians  in  Carolina,  and  I  believe,  all  over  the  continent,  as  rar  as  the  bay  of 
Mexico,  is  that  which  we  call  Peak,  and  Ronoakf  but  Peak  more  especially. 
This  is  that  which  at  New  York  they  call  Wampum^  and  have  used  it  as 
current  money  amongst  the  inhabitants  for  a  great  many  yeara  Five  cubits 
of  this  purchase  a  di^ssed  doeskin,  and  seven  or  eight  buy  a  dressed  buck- 
skin. To  make  this  Peak  it  cost  the  English  five  or  ten  times  as  much  as 
they  could  get  for  it,  whereas  it  cost  the  Indians  nothing,  because  they  set 
no  value  upon  their  time,  and  therefore  have  no  competition  to  fear,  or  that 
others  will  take  its  manufacture  out  of  their  hands.  It  is  made  by  grinding 
the  pieces  of  shell  upon  stone,  and  is  smaller  than  the  small  end  of  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  large  wheat-straw.  Four  or  five  of  these  make  an  inch,  aiid  eveiy 
one  is  to  be  drilled  through  and  made  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  so  strung,  as 
beads  are.  A  cubit,  of  the  Indian  measure,  contains  as  much  in  length  as 
will  reach  fit>m  the  elbow  to  the  end  of  the  little  finger.  They  never  stand 
to  question,  whether  it  be  a  tall  man  or  a  short  one  that  measures  it  If  this 
wampum-peak  be  black  or  purple,  as  some  part  of  that  shell  is,  then  it  is 
twice  the  value.  The  drilling  is  the  most  difficult  and  tedious  part  of  the 
nunufacture.  It  is  done  by  sticking  a  nail  in  a  cane  or  reed,  which  they  roll 
upon  their  thighs  with  their  right  hand,  while  with  their  left  they  apply  the 
bit  of  shell  to  the  iron  point  But  especially  in  making  their  ronoak,  four  of 
which  will  scarce  make  one  length  of  wampum.  Such  is  the  money  of  the 
Indians,  with  which  you  may  buy  all  they  have.  It  is  their  mammon,  (as  our 
money  is  to  us,)  that  entices  and  persuades  them  to  do  any  thing,  part  with 
their  captives  or  slaves,  and,  sometimes,  even  their  wives'  and  daughters' 
chastity.  With  it  they  buy  off  murderers ;  and  whatever  a  man  can  do  that 
is  ill,  this  wampum  will  quit  him  of^  and  make  him,  in  their  opinion,  good 
and  virtuous,  though  never  so  black  before."    To  return  to  the  chiefs. 

Of  the  Narraganset  Indian  Corman  very  little  had  been  found  when  he  was 
noticed  before,  and  it  is  but  little  that  we  can  now  add  concerning  the 
'^  chet^  counceller  "  of  the  **  old  crafty  sachem  "  of  Niantik.  It  api^rs  that 
in  the  month  of  September,  1675,  Corman  was  in  Boston,  whither  he  had 
been  sent  as  an  ambassador  by  the  Narraganset  sachems,  and  especially  by 
Ninigret ;  and  although  Ninigret  was  a  peace-maker,  and  had  not  been  any 
how  implicated  in  the  war  then  going  on,  yet,  such  was  the  rage  of  the  popu- 
lace Qpiinst  all  Indians,  that  it  was  not  deemed  safe  for  even  a  friend  from 
among  them  to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  the  town.  On  the  evening  of  the 
28th  of  September,  as  Corman,  now  an  old  man,  was  walking  through  one 
of  the  streets,  guarded  by  persons  on  each  side  of  him,  a  certain  miscreant, 
named  fVUliam  Smithy  ran  furiously  against  him,  and  thus  separating  him 
fi'om  those  about  him,  did,  by  another  motion,  strike  his  feet  from  under  him 
in  such  a  manner  that  his  head  and  shoulders  came  in  violent  contact  with 
the  ground,  very  seriously  injuring  him.  Complaint  having  been  made  to 
the  governor  and  council,  they  had  both  Smith  and  Corman  brought  before 
them  the  next  day,  and  the  charge  against  the  former  being  established  by 
the  evidence  of  Mrs.  Sarah  PitXeringj  who  saw  the  fact  committed,  "the 
court,  in  hearing  of  the  case,  judged  it  meet  to  bear  due  testimony  against 
such  abuse,  and  sentence  the  said  Smiih  to  pay,  as  a  fine  to  the  country,  the 
sum  of  forty  shillings,  or  be  whipt  with  ten  stripes ;  also  to  pay  the  said 
Corman  for  his  damage  the  sum  or  ten  shillings  in  money."  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  understand  the  grounds  of  the  decision  of  the  honorable  court,  unless 
they  seriously  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  poor  old  Corman  fell  was 
hurt  four  times  as  much  as  he  was !  If  this  was  not  its  reason,  why  should 
forty  shillings  be  paid  to  the  country  and  only  ten  to  Corman  ? 

As  new  local  and  other  histories  appear,  and  the  decaying  manuscripts  are 
put  in  a  situation  and  condition  to  be  conveniently  consulted,  new  liffbts  are 
daily  reflected  on  the  dark  passages  of  our  history.  The  presence  of  JVanuti- 
Unoo  at  the  battle  of  Pawtucket,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Peirat^M 
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fichty  has  been  questioDed  by  a  very  excellent  local  hialonan,  Mr.  Bliaa^  ii 
hi8  history  of  Reuobotb,  but,  as  I  apprehend,  from  a  misconstruction  of  soom 
passages  in  Hubbard's  Narrative,  especially  from  that  passage  where  it  if 
■aid  mat  Nan untenoo,  when  surprised  bv  Denison's  men,  ^was  divertising ' 
himself  with  the  recital  of  Captain  PeirH8  slaughter,  surprised  by  his  n^en  « 
lew  days  before.''  It  is  true  that  this  sentence  will  admit  of  two  construe 
tions,  either  that  the  chief  was  diverting  himself  by  recounting  to  his  men 
his  particular  acta  in  that  tragedy,  or  by  a  general  account  of  its  progress,  or 
that  they  were  diverting  him ;  the  former  would  be  by  no  means  improbable^ 
especially  if  some  of  those  about  him  had  not  been  in  the  action,  which 
would  not  be  at  all  strange,  as  numbers  of  them  were,  doubtless,  strolling 
upon  hunting  and  other  expeditions  when  the  battle  was  foughL  That 
Nanuntenoo  did  not  leave  the  Connecticut  River  until  the  **  first  week  in 
April "  cannot  be  true,  nor  by  that  loosely  stated  date  does  Hubbard  refer  to 
his  leaving  the  Connecticut,  but  to  ** about  the  time"  of  his  capture.  If  he 
refers  to  the  time  of  his  leaving  the  river,  he  refers  to  his  men  also,  who,  he 
■ays,  did  not  leave  until  after  he  did ;  but  it  was  his  men  that  defeated  Peirse. 
Tnese  are  all  the  lights  we  are  able  to  throw  on  that  ereat  event,  and  muet 
here  leave  it  in  the  same  doubt  we  found  it,  and  which  is  ever,  most  likely^ 
to  shroud  it. 
It  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  give  sketches  of  some  of  the 

grominent  English  captains,  or  others,  who  were  conspicuous  in  Lidian 
istory,  but  our  design  and  limits  both  preclude  such  digressions,  and  we 
cannot  indulge  in  but  a  few.  In  a  recent  ramble  in  the  Hill  burying-ground» 
in  Middleborough,  I  discovered  the  j^ve  of  a  Lieutenant  Nathaniel  South* 
worth,  upon  the  head-stoue  of  which  it  is  inscribed  that  he  died  January 
14,  1710,  in  his  62d  year;  he  was  therefore  about  28  in  the  time  of  Philip's 
war,  and  is,  very  probably,  the  same  who  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions  under  Captain  Church.  He  lies  amon^  a  group  of  graves  of  hii 
fiimily  connections.  We  did  not  intentionally  omit  to  notice  the  death  of  his 
commander  in  another  chapter.  Colonel  Church  died  on  the  17  of  January, 
1718,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age,  and  lies  buried  at  Compton  in  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  born  at  Plymouth  in  1639,  and  not  long  ailer  removed  to 
Duxbury  with  his  father.*  He  was  a  housewright  by  trade,  as  were  his  father 
and  one  or  two  of  his  brothers.  How  many  he  had  I  am  not  sure,  but  Caleb 
and  Joseph  are  mentioned,  and  a  sister  who  married  an  Irish,  and  lived  in 
Compton.  In  1674  he  bought  land  of  the  government  and  removed  to 
Sogkonate,  the  then  Indian  name  of  the  tract  of  country  since  Compton. 
Here  he  was  prosperously  making  a  farm  when  Philip's  war  broke  out,  and 
was  obliged  to  quit  his  improvements.  Possessing  a  remarkably  active  mind, 
vigorous  body,  and  flowing  patriotism,  he  was  not  long  an  idle  spectator  of 
the  war,  engaging  in  it  without  reward  as  a  volunteer;  and  our  previous 
pages  have  shown  that  he  raised  himself  to  the  chief  military  place  in  the 
country,  and  several  civil  offices  of  honor.  Afler  Philip's  war  Colonel  Church 
resided  at  Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and,  lastly,  again  at  Sogkonate ;  in  each 
of  which  places  he  left  a  good  estate.  In  his  latter  years  he  had  become 
very  corpulent,  and  burdensome  to  himself.  The  morning  before  his  death 
he  visited  his  sister,  Mrs.  Irish,  about  two  miles  from  his  residence,  on  horse- 
back ;  returning  home,  his  horse  stumbled,  and  threw  him  with  such  Idroe 
upon  the  ground  that  a  blood-vessel  was  broken,  and  he  died  in  about  12 
hours  aller.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Southworth,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  One  of  his  sons,  Thomas,  published  ^'The  Eutertaininff 
History  of  Philip's  War,"  which  has  been  published  in  4to.,  8vo.,  12ma,  ana 
is  authority  in  all  matters  where  Church  was  himself  concerned. 

We  have  next  to  recur  to  the  subject  of  the  Indian  litters,  pending  the 
redemption  of  Mrs,  Rowlandson.  Those  given  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  were  copied  from  a  transcript  made  at  the  time  they  were  received  from 
the  Indians,  but  a  recurrence  to  the  originals  has  supplied  the  followiaf 
additions.  JVtpand^  when  sent  out  on  the  3  April,  1676,  as  noted  on  page 
90,  had  with  him  the  following  letter  from  Governor  Leverett: 

*  His  biographert  have  said  that  be  was  bom  at  Daxbury ;  but  Judge  Davis  inforaed  ■■ 
that  he  was  i>orn  at  Plymouih,  and  that  some  records  be  bM  seea  thsie  wcfe  bit  aatborilj. 
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*  For  f^  hdian  Sagamorts  and  people  that  are  in  warn  agaSrui  tu. — Intelli- 
gence is  come  to  us  that  you  have  some  English,  especially  women  and 
children,  in  captivity  among  you.  We  have  therefore  sent  the  messenger 
offering  to  redeem  them,  either  for  payment  in  goods  or  wampom,  or  by 
exchange  of  prisoners.  We  desire  your  answer  bv  this  our  messenger,  wluU 
price  you  demand  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  or  if  you  will  exchan^ 
ibr  Indians.  If  you  have  any  among  you  that  can  write  your  answer  to  this 
our  message,  we  desire  it  in  writing ;  and  to  that  end  have  sent  paper,  pen, 
and  incke  by  the  messenger.  If  you  lett  our  messenger  have  free  accesse  t6 
yoo,  freedome  of  a  safe  retume,  wee  are  willing  to  doe  the  like  by  any  mes- 
senger of  yours,  provided  he  come  unarmed,  and  carry  a  white  nag  upon  a 
stane,  visible  to  he  seene,  which  we  take  as  a  flagge  of  truce,  and  is  used  bf 
civilized  nations  in  time  of  warre,  when  any  messengers  are  sent  in  a  waj 
of  tHsaty,  which  we  have  done  by  our  messenger.  In  testimony  whereof  I 
have  set  to  my  hand  and  seal. 

JoHif  Leverett,  CWV. 

Boston,  31  March,  1676.    Passed  by  the  council 

Edward  Rawsoit,  Seareiary.^ 

The  answer  returned  to  this  letter  is  that  printed  on  page  90,  which  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  original ;  and  the  English  at  Boston  imme- 
diately complied  vrith  the  request  of  the  Indians,  by  sending  two  messengers 
to  renew  the  negotiation.  By  these  messengers  an  answer  was  returned, 
written  by  Jtunes  the  Printer,  as  follows : 

'^ For  the  Governor  and  Council  at  Boston:  —  The  Indians,  Tom  A^enomp 
and  Peter  Tatatimincoj  hath  brought  us  letter  from  you  about  the  EnglisQ 
captives,  especially  for  Mrs.  Rolanson,  The  answer  is,  I  am  sorrow  that  I 
have  don  much  wrong  to  vou:  and  yet,  I  say,  the  fiiult  is  laj  upon  }rou ;  for 
when  we  begun  to  quarreil  at  first  with  Plimouth  men,  I  did  not  think  tliat 
you  should  have  so  much  trouble  as  now  is :  therefore  I  am  willine  to  hears 
your  desire  about  the  captives.  Therefore  we  desire  you  to  sent  Mr.  Rolon- 
flon  and  goodman  Kettle  ffor  their  wives)  and  these  Indians,  Tom  and  Peter, 
to  redeeme  their  wives:  They  shall  come  and  go  very  safely:  Whereupon, 
wee  ask  Mrs.  Rolonson,  how  much  your  husband  willing  to  give  for  you  r 
Shee  give  on  answer,  20  pound  in  goods :  but  John  Kettel's  wife  could  not 
teL    And  the  rest,  captives,  may  be  spoken  of  hereafter." 

When  this  letter  was  taken  to  Boston,  the  governor  immediately  despatched 
another.  "  To  (he  Indian  Sachems  about  Wachusd,  —  We  received  your  letter 
by  Tom  and  Peter,  which  doth  not  answer  ours  to  you ;  neither  is  it  sub- 
scribed by  the  sachems ;  nor  hath  it  any  date,  which  we  know  your  scribe, 
James  Printer,  doth  well  understand  should  be.  We  have  sent  the  said  Tom 
and  Peter  againe  to  you,  expecting  you  will,  speedily,  by  them,  give  us  a  plaine 
and  direct  answer  to  our  last  letter,  and  if  you  have  any  thing  more  to  pro- 
pound to  us,  wee  desire  to  have  it  from  you  imder  your  hands,  by  these  our 
messengers,  and  you  shall  have  a  speedy  answer.  Dated  at  Boston,  28  April, 
1676."  Such  are  all  the  additions  we  are  able  to  make  to  that  memorable 
negotiation,  which  was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  Philip's  reverses  and 
final  overthrow. 

Of  a  chief  so  prominent  as  Madokawando,  we  are  fflad  to  be  able  at  any 
time  to  extend  our  memoir,  for,  in  our  opinion,  few  leaders  of  any  country 
appear  to  better  advantage.  Taking  nothing  but  what  his  enemies  have  said 
of  him,  we  have  much  to  admire.  No  warrior  was  ever  more  humane  to 
prisoners  than  Madokawando,  where  he  commanded  in  person.  He  entered 
into  the  war  against  the  English  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  but  when  he 
had  once  "stepped  in,"  they  found  him  no  common  foe.  Repeated  depreda- 
tion? from  the  whites  at  length  brought  him  into  the  field ;  the  desolation  of 
York  followed ;  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  all  killed  or  le^l  into  captivity,  the 
particulars  of  which  we  have  already  related.  Before  Wells  he  was  not  so 
successful,  but  for  that  failure  he  is  not  accountable,  as  the  expedition  against 
it  was  under  the  direction  of  two  prominent  French  officers.  His  preserva- 
tion and  liberation  of  Thomas  Cobbet  were  acts  of  pure  humanity. 
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Whether  the  expedition  against  Groton  was  under  the  immediate  direetion 
of  Madokawando,  or  not,  we  are  not  informed,  but  it  was,  without  doubt^ 
executed  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  chief  captains,  the  noted  Jlforui^. 
or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  Toxus.  That  place  was  laid  waste  on  the 
27th  of  July,  1694 ;  22  people  were  killed,  and  13  led  into  captivity.  The 
scalps  of  the  unfortunate  slam  were  said  to  have  been  presented  to  Governor 
DranUnac  by  Madokawando  himself 

At  the  destruction  of  York  was  taken  ihe  family  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ihimmtr^ 
and  our  authority  made  us  say  that  Mrs.  Dummer  died  in  captivity,  but  we 
are  now  assured,  by  other  testimony,*  that  she  lived  to  return  out  of  captivity, 
having  been  redeemed.  For  such  termination  of  a  wretched  fiite  she  wa% 
no  doubt,  indebted  to  Madokawando. 

This  chief  seems  to  have  had  unlimited  control  over  the  countnr  upon  the 
Penobscot  River,  as  has  been  seen  from  what  we  have  already  before  staled ; 
judging  from  the  amount  of  property  paid  him,  from  time  to  time,  for  sundry 
tracts  of  his  country.  Yet,  though  we  are  satisfied  that  the  amounts  he 
received  were  large,  still  they  are  expressed  in  such  vague  terms  that  it  is 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  thmg  like  a  tolerable  notion  of  their  extent  One 
testifies  that,  for  a  certain  tract  of  land,  Madokawando  ^  received  a  lar^ 
amount  of  money ; "  another,  that  he  received  a  hatful ;  and  a  third  states  it 
to  have  been  **a  hatfid  of  pieces  ofeigkt,^] 

We  have  said  that  the  great  sachem  was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Tfemtt' 
movet,  and  at  the  same  time  *^Moxtis  seemed  his  successor."  We  find  nothinc 
yet  to  vary  this  statement,  but  in  explanation  we  would  note  that  Wenamova 
appears  not  to  have  been  a  war  chief^  or  in  any  other  way  very  conspicuous^ 
except  as  a  counsellor;  and  though  in  name  the  successor  of  Madokawando^ 
yet  was  willing  to  let  ^  fierce  Moxus "  bear  his  well-earned  title  of  chief  in 
all  matters  of  war. 

One  of  the  most  siffnal  exploits  of  Moxus  was  the  capture  of  Pemmaquidy 
on  the  2d  of  August,  1689.  From  this  place  his  men  led  16  of  the  Elngliah 
into  a  most  miserable  captivi^,  whence  but  very  few  ever  returned.  A  con- 
siderable number  were  killed  before  the  fort  was  taken,  among  whom  was 
the  worthy  Captain  GyUs ;  three  other  captains  were  also  slain,  and  the  fort 
capitulated  the  second  day,  and  all  withm  it  were  suffered  to  leave  it  and 
return  to  the  £nglish  settlements  in  safety.  I 

We  have  seen  that  the  chief  Bomazeen  was  intrapped  and  thrown  into 

E risen  in  Boston,  in  1694.  He  was  also  a  prisoner  there  four  years  afler, 
aving  probably  been  retained  all  this  time  to  restrain  acts  of  barbarity  on 
white  captives ;  and  it  was  rumored  that  he  had  been  the  leader  at  Groton, 
which  probably  had  some  influence  in  lengthening  his  captivity,  but  it  is  not 
now  a  question  who  the  leader  was  in  that  sanguinary  exploit  Mr.  John 
Qyles  returned  out  of  a  ten  years'  captivity  in  1698,  and  on  the  14th  of  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  he  says  he  was  sent  for  by  Lieutenant-Governor  StoughUm^ 
to  interpret  a  conference  with  Bomazeen  and  other  Indians  then  in  jail.  Thia 
same  Mr.  Cryles,  afterwards  captain  of  Fort  George,  went  as  interpreter  with 
Captain  Southack  in  the  province  galley  to  the  eastern  shores,  for  the  ransom 
and  exchange  of  captives.  Our  chief  was  at  this  time  exchanged,  and  the 
galley  returned  to  Boston  in  December,  1698. 

Whether,  upon  mere  suspicion,  injury  was  added  to  crime  in  the  case  of 
Bomazeen,  we  cannot,  upon  our  slender  evidence,  aver;  but  if  it  were  a  parallel 
case  to  that  of  the  seizure  and  death  ofE^eremet  and  Honquidj  or,  as  others 
write  his  name,  Ahanquidy  Ahenquid,  &c.,  it  could  scarcely  be  surpassed  in 
atrocity.  There  are  no  facts  to  show  that  Abenquid  had  been  an  enemy  to 
the  English,  or,  if  an  enemy,  that  he  had  been  enpiged  in  any  depredations. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  a  custom  among  some  tribes  of  Indians  to  obliterate 
all  remembrance  of  the  dead,  their  near  connections,  it  was  by  no  means 
common  among  all  tribes,  for  we  have  had  occasion  to  mention  manv 
instances  where  the  name  of  a  noted  chief  has  been  perpetuated,  both 

*  Greenlea/*g  Ecclesiastical  Sketches  of  Maine,  p.  10. 

t  The  printed  treaty  of  1742,  and  authorities  ut  timra. 

X  Narrative  o(John  OyUt,  as  published  in  our  "  hidian  Captivities.'' 
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tmoDg  the  western  as  well  as  anHMHf  the  eaMem  IiMHaim  Abtnqmd  was 
kmed  by  Gaptaia  ChM  in  1696,  and  in  1735  tbere  was  another  chief  of  tW 
same  name,  of  equal  distinction.  And  he  deserves  some  notice  in  this  phHse^* 
as  do  many  others.  While  Captain  Lowtodl  was  on  his  march  against  tlM 
Fequawkets,  measures  were  being  devised  in  Boston  for  a  peace  with  th« 
eastern  Indians.  There  were,  at  uie  same  time,  several  Indians  there,  soraer 
as  pritmners  and  others  as  hostages,  and  the  English  concluded  to  send  some 
of  them  out  to  invite  their  countrymen  to  come  to  Boston  to  settle  difficulties  $ 
aeeordiogly  Saquartxia  and  JVefrtne,  one  a  hostage  and  the  other  a  captive^ 
were  despatched  upon  that  busineas.  They,  *<a(&r  some  time,"  returned  and 
reported,  ''that  the  Indians  were  generally  disposed  to  a  peace,  for  that  the 
losses  they  met  with,  and  the  daily  terror  they  were  under,  made  their  lives 
miserable.  After  this  they  went  out  again,"  and  meeting  with  several  others 
of  their  countrymen,  received  further  assurances  of  a  general  desire  fhr 
peace.  Whereupon  commissioners  were  sent  with  those  two  Indians  to 
Fort  St  George,  to  procure  a  meeting  of  chiefs  and  to  make  a  treaty.  Ther 
arrived  there  on  the  2d  July,  and  on  the  14th  thuteen  chie&  had  asBembledy 
not  at  the  fort,  but  at  a  safe  distance  therefrom,  fearing  treachery  from  their 
white  brethren  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  they  had  experienced  not 
many  days  before.*  However,  after  considerable  parleying,  in  which  the 
Indians  made  the  Ekiglish  swear  by  their  God,  in  tne  most  solemn  manner, 
that  their  intentions  were  of  a  tenor  with  their  pretensions,  the  parties  came 
tosetber. 

The  battle  oi  Pequawket  was  recent,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians 
had  become  conscious  of  their  weakness,  and  did  not  urge  their  wrongs  at 
this  meeting,  although,  as  it  were,  in  their  own  country,  out  seemed  deter* 
mined  to  have  peace  on  any  terms.  They  did  indeed,  to  the  demand  of  the 
English,  **  Why  they  had  made  war  upon  them  ?  "  reply,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  taken  up  their  land,  even  to  Cape  Newagen ;  and  not  only  seized 
upon  their  lands  to  that  PJsce  westward,  but  that  they  had  there  beaten  two 
of  their  men  to  death.  To  this  the  English  commissioners  answered :  *^  The 
hnds  are  ours,  and  we  can  show  you  they  were  fairly  bought  of  your  ftthers; 
and  if  your  men  were  beaten  to  death  by  the  Elnglish,  it  was  your  business 
to  complain  to  our  government,  and  not  to  make  war."  This  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  poor  Indians,  and  we  hear  nothing  further  from  them  at  this 
time  but  an  earnest  desire  that  peace  might  be  concluded,  or  that  a  cessation 
of  arms  might  take  place.  The  commissioners  informed  them  that  they  had 
not  power  to  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  but  said  that,  probably,  if  a  deputation 
of  their  cbie6  would  go  to  Boston,  it  niiffht  be  granted  by  their  government. 
It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  two  chiefs,  Loron,  or,  as  he  waB  sometimes 
called,  Sa^ruaarani,  now  an  old  and  venerable  chiefj  and  Manqmd,  should 
return  with  the  English  to  Boston,  and  see  what  could  be  done  towards  a 
general  peace.  . 

LoRON  and  Ahanquid  having  come  to  Boston,  it  was  soon  after  settled 
that  tliese  two  chiefs  should  go  into  their  countr}',  and  return  in  40  days  with 
a  sufficient  number  of  chiera,  with  whom  a  proper  treaty  might  be  made. 
Meanwhile  several  depredations  having  been  committed  on  both  sides,  the 
time  of  the  return  of  the  Indians  was  considerably  protracted  in  consequence; 
and,  as  we  have  in  a  previous  chapter  mentioned,  the  forty  days  had  nearly 
twice  expired  before  their  reappearance;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  November, 
the  faithful  Loron  and  Jlhanquid  returned  to  Boston,  bringing  with  them 
Jtrtxus,  Francis  Xavier,  and  Mes^anumboy  representatives  from  the  eastern 
Indians,  clothed  with  full  |K>wer  to  negotiate  of  peace.  More  than  a  month 
was  passed  by  these  chiefs  in  Boston  before  a  treaty  was  signed.  This  was 
done  on  the  15  December,  1725,  and  peace  was  thereby  restored  to  the 
eastern  frontiers. 

*  ''  And  indeed  they  had  cause  of  being  so,  for  that  about  10  days  before,  [20  June,  says 
WiUlainHon,  ii.  144,]  under  a  flag  of  truce,  some  nf  the  English  treacherously  attempted  to 
lay  violent  bands  upon  ibem,  but  lost  one  in  the  skirmish  and  had  another  wounded,  which 
was  the  occasion  of  the  like  unhappy  disaster  that  aftorwardt  happened  unto  Captain  Bamtden 
k  Feuobscot  Bay/'    PtnhaUow,  120. 
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In  our  Dotice  of  Captain  Tom  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  his  depredation  at 
Hampton,  it  should  have  been  stated  that  he  had  abundant  excuse  for  retalia- 
tions of  the  nature  there  described.  Length  of  time,  to  whatever  number 
of  years  extended,  is  no  guaranty  that  an  injury  will  not  be  repaid  by  an 
Indian,  with  Indian  interest ;  and  HannSbal  did  not  more  strictly  observe  his 
vow  to  war  against  the  Romans,  than  the  savage  of  America  adhered  to  his 
resolution  of  reven^ng  an  insult,  even  though  its  origin  were  removed 
several  generations  from  him.  In  the  cliapter  already  referred  to,  we  have 
detailed  the  expedition  of  Colonel  Church  upon  the  Androscog^,  and  his 
capture  and  destruction  of  a  fort  some  90  or  40  miles  up  tliat  nver.*  This 
fi>rt  was  the  residence  of  Agamcus,  more  generally  known  among  the  English 
as  Gnat  Tom.  This  chief^  according  to  my  authority,  was  taken  captive  at 
the  time  of  the  assault  by  Church,  '^but  he  slipt  away  from  the  hands  of  his 
too  careless  keepers,  which  was  a  disaster  they  much  complained  of.  But 
if  this  piece  of  carelessness  did  any  harm,  there  was  another  which  did  some 
good;  for  Great  Tom  having  terribly  scared  a  part  of  his  men  with  the 
tidings  of  what  liad  happened,  and  an  English  lad  in  their  hands  also  telling 
them  some  truth,  they  netook  themselves  to  su6h  a  Jtigkt  in  their  fright^  as 
gave  Mr.  Anthony  Bracketj  then  a  prisoner  with  them,  an  opportunity  to  fly 
K>ur  score  miles  another  way."  But  we  have  recorded  the  escape  of  poor 
Anthony  Bracket,  who,  says  Dr.  Mather,  **if  he  had  not  found  one  of  Church's 
vessels  aground  at  Maquait,  would  have  been  miserably  aground  himself 
afier  all  his  severe  travel  and  sufierings  to  effect  an  escapelf  And  now  we 
have  arrived  at  the  extent  of  our  information  concerning  Agamcus, 

Wahwa  shall  here  receive  additional  notice.  He  may  be  the  same  spoken 
of  before^  though  there  the  name,  if  it  be  the  same,  has  another  syllable  in 
it  He  was  the  renowned  Hopehood,  doubly  celebrated  by  the  stroke  of 
oblivion  aimed  at  his  head  by  the  classic  Magnalian,  But  Wahwa  couJd 
hardly  have  been  Jhpehood  of  1675,  ^  as  he  would  have  been  very  old  at 
LovewdPs  fight,  in  1725 ;  yet  it  is  not  unpossible,  notwithstanding  he  is  made 
to  die,|[  by  uie  hand  of  the  Mohawks,  not  long  after  the  capture  of  SalmoB 
Falls,  m  1690,  **  while  on  his  way  westward  to  bewitch  another  crew  at 
Aquadocta.**  His  name  of  Hopehood  had,  very  probably,  been  manuftctiired 
out  of  an  Indian  name  approaching  it  in  sound,  as  are  many  others  we 


He  did  not  leave  the  scenes  of  his  exploits  until  the  summer  of  1690,  as 
we  have  seen ;  If  he  was  the  leader  at  Fox  Point,  in  Newington,  in  May  of 
that  year ;  and  he  very  probably  had  the  direction  of  the  party,  if  he  did  not 
lead  it,  who,  on  the  4th  of  July,  killed  eight  people  as  they  were  mowins:  in 
a  field  near  Lamprey  River,  and  took  a  boy  captive.  On  the  5th  Uiey 
attacked  Captain  Hilton's  garrison  at  Exeter,  but  Lieutenant  Bancroft,  arriving 
to  its  relief^  beat  off  the  Indians  ^with  the  loss  of  a  few  of  his  men."  One 
man  they  were  forced  to  leave  without  scalping,  and   though  shot  in  9 

E laces,  was  still  alive.  To  these  desperate  wounds  they  had  added  two 
lows  with  the  tomahawk  at  his  neck,  endeavoring  to  sever  his  head  from 
his  body ;  "  which  blows,  you  may  be  sure,"  says  Mather,  "  added  more  enor- 
mous wounds  unto  the  port-holes  of  death  already  opened,  and  from  which 
his  life  was  running  out  as  fast  as  it  could."  When  discovered  by  his  friends 
he  was  looked  upon  as  dead,  but  on  being  stirred  was  observed  to  gasp; 
^whereupon  an  Irish  fellow  then  present,  advised  them  to  give  him  another 
dab  with  a  hatchet,  and  so  bury  him  with  the  rest"  Yet  this  man  recovered, 
and  was  afterwards  well.  His  name  was  Simon  Stone,  There  are  daily 
occurrences,  which  in  those  days  would  have  been  viewed  os  miracles,  or  as 
retaliations  of  the  Creator  upon  miserable  wretches  for  thoughtless  acts  or 
expressiot)&  Upon  all  such  as  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Cotton  Mather  be 
laid  his  potent  hand  with  manifest  satisfaction.  Doubtless  the  poor  Irishman 
thought  it  would  have  been  a  fiivor  to  the  wounded  man,  who  could  not  live^ 
to  put  him  out  of  his  misery ;  but  this  weighed  nothing  in  the  mind  of  the 

*  Fort "  Amonotcoggin**  according  to  the Magnalia,  about  40  miles  up  tbe  river. 
\Magnalia/\h.  f  Page  105, 114,  lt4^  ante.  ^  Page  116.  H  By  Hotter, 
f  Page  118. 
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I'Teague,"  he  says,  "as  he  waa  fooliflhlyiMilliiiff  a  canoe  aahora^ 
about  this  time,  with  the  nock  of  hia  gun,  it  went  o^  breaking  his  ann  widi 
a  fearful  wound,  by  which  he  was  made  a  cripple  ever  after." 

By  a  council  of  war  held  at  Portsmouth,  occasioned  by  these  depredations  of 
<*that  memorable  tiger  Hopehood^  it  was  decided  that  Captain  WinoaU  should 
fo  out  in  search  of  him  vrith  a  large  scouting  party,  oeveral  other  prom- 
ment  men,  being  emulous  of  the  service,  offering  to  join  him  in  command 
with  another  party,  it  by  lot  fell  on  Captain  Floyd,  Having  rendezvoused  at 
Dover  to  the  number  of  about  one  hunored  men,  they  marched  into  the  woods 
on  the  since  memorable  day,  July  4th,  1690.  On  the  6th,  having  sent  out 
their  scouts  **  before  breakfast"  in  the  morning,  they  "immediately  returned 
with  tidings  of  breakfast  enough  for  those  who  had  their  stomachs  sharp  set 
for  fighting."  The  parties  immediately  met  at  a  place  called  Wheelwrifht's 
Pond,  in  Lee,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued,  which  lasted  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Owing,  however,  to  the  Indian  mode  of  fighting,  adopted  by  the 
English,  comparatively  but  few  were  killed.  Neither  party  could  boast  of  a 
victorv,  for,  as  at  Pequawket,  each  was  glad  to  retreat  fit)m  the  other.  Of 
the  whites  above  30  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  which  15  were  of  the  former 
number.  Amonff  these  were  included  Captain  ffistDaU,  his  lieutenant,  FUm^ 
and  Sergeant  WaUco',  Captain  Flojfd  maintained  the  fight  until  most  of  hia 
men  had  retreated,  which  obliged  bun  to  retreat  also.  "For  this  wme  blamed 
him,  who,  probably,  would  not  have  continued  it  as  long  as  he  did."  Captain 
Qnwene  visited  the  battle  ground  the  next  morning,  and  brought  off  seven 
wounded  still  alive,  but  the  Indians  had  removed  all  of  theirs,  and  it  could 
never  be  known  how  many  of  them  were  killed.  There  was  no  doubt  about 
the  precipitancy  of  their  retreat,  as  they  left  much  of  their  plunder  upon 
^  neld. 

The  same  week  "these  rovers  made  their  descent  as  fiur  as  Amesbury, 
where  Captain  Foot  being  ensnared  by  them,  they  tortured  him  to  deatL 
This  so  alarmed  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  flew  fit)m  their  beds  to  their 
ganisons,  otherwise  before  the  next  morning  they  had  found  their  beds  their 
graves.  However,  they  killed  three  persons,  burnt  three  houses,  and  many 
cattle.  In  fine,  from  the  first  mischief  done  at  Lamprey-eel  River,  (on  July 
4th,)  to  this  last  at  Amesburv,  all  belon^g  to  one  Indian  expedition,  forQr 
English  people  were  cut  off" 

'Hius  nopehood  is  considered  the  leader  in  all  these  transactions,  although 
our  chroniclers  of  that  day  do  not  mention  him,  excepting  where  we  have 
done  so,  nor  do  they  mention  the  names  of  any  other  Indians.  He  was  the 
commander  of  his  countrymen  at  the  taking  of  Casco,  on  which  event  the 
garrisons  of  Purpooduck,  Spurwiuk,  Black  Point,  and  Blue  Point,  drew  off 
to  Saco,  and  in  a  few  days  from  Saco  they  retreated  to  Wells,  "  twenty  miles 
within  the  said  Saco,  and  about  half  Wells  drew  off  as  far  as  Lieutenant 
Shrams,  But  the  arrival  of  orders  and  soldiers  from  government  stopi^ed 
them  from  retiring  any  farther;  and  Hopehooti,  with  a  party  that  staid  for 
fiirther  mischief,  meeting  with  some  resistance  here,  turned  about,  and  having 
first  had  a  skirmish  with  Captain  Sherbum,  they  appeared  the  next  Lord's- 
day  at  Newichawannok  or  Berwick,  where  they  burnt  some  houses  and  slew 
a  man."  This  last  event  was  three  days  previous  to  the  massacre  at  Fox 
Point,  before  related. 

We  now  are  to  speak  again  of  Wahica,  and  as  we  have  before  considered 
him  a  different  chief  from  Hopehood  H'ahotcahj  we  shall  still  do  so,  yet  the 
character  of  his  exploits  agrees  well  with  those  of  that  chief;  but  that  argues 
nothing  as  to  his  identity,  for  numerous  other  chiefs  correspond  equally 
as  well 

On  the  27th  of  October,  1726,  a  band  of  seven  Indians  surprised  the  family 
of  Philip  Durell  at  Kennebunk,  capturing  ten  persons,  eight  women  and  two 
children,  and  carried  them  off  The  attack  was  made  late  in  the  aflemoon, 
while  Mr.  DureU  was  absent  On  his  return  he  found  his  house  in  flames, 
chairs  piled  on  the  fire,  trunks  .split  to  pieces,  but  no  traces  of  his  wife  and 
children.  The  Indians  had  been  watching  for  an  opportunity  to  attack  when 
Mr.  DurtU  should  be  absent,  fearing,  it  was  thought,  his  powerful  arm,  if  made 
when  he  was  at  home.    Twenty-three  years  l^fore  Mrs.  DuriU  had  been  a 
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capdve,*  but  unlike  most  of  her  0ex  in  like  circumstancee,  she  foreboded  no 
enl  of  a  like  kind  from  the  Indifois,  but  looked  upon  her  former  capture  bgr 
them  as  we  do  upon  a  malady  that  never  attai^  a  second  time ;  but  in  thM 
case  it  was  otherwise. 

The  perpetrators  were  nursued  with  vigor  the  next  morning,  virfaich  caused 
the  Indians  to  put  most  or  their  captives  to  death,  by  which  means  they  were 
able  to  make  good  their  flight 

It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  what  Indians,  or  how  many,  had  committed 
this  horrid  act,  but  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the  bloody  **  Wahwoy  Pau- 
caunawnpoijt€j  formerly  a  Mohegan,  Adton^  afterwards  known  as  Captam 
Moses,  an  Arisaguntacook,  Omboroufees,  MoameetMwkaUj  Pier,  Sung^avgiuuhf 
probably  of  the  same  tribe,  though  one  or  more  was  of  WowenoK,  but  then 
residing  amonff  the  St.  Francis  mdians.  Yet  five-and-twenty  years  or  more 
afterwards,  Colonel  Job,  a  noted  orator  and  chief  speaker  at  Governor  Shirlejfs 
treaty  in  1754,  denied  that  Adeon  was  an  Arisaguntacook,  and  said  he  was  an 
Albany  Indian ;  but  as  Job  was  accused  of  telling  lies  in  his  talk  at  the  trealy 
by  one  of  his  own  party,  not  much  dependence  can  be  given  to  what  he  did 
say.f    But  it  appears  that  he  was  a  Norridgewok,  but  having  taken  an  Aris- 

Xtacook  woman  for  a  wife,  became  one  of  them.  He  was  the  same  chief 
,  on  the  28  April,  1752,  with  a  party  of  10  or  12  of  that  tribe,  fell  upon 
four  men  on  a  branch  of  Contoocook  River,  shot  one  of  them  dead,  one 
escaped,  and  the  other  two  were  taken  and  carried  to  Canada ;  but  this  affidr 
we  snail  notice  more  at  large  presently. 

We  hear  of  but  one  that  ever  returned  of  those  taken  at  Kennebunk.  His 
name  was  John  DtireU,  son  of  Philip,  whose  fiunily  were  destroyed;  and  he, 
though  he  was  redeemed  in  about  two  years,  was,  according  to  the  historian 
of  Kennebunk,  "  ever  after  more  of  an  Indian  than  a  white  man."  He  w«r 
alive  when  Governor  Sullivan  wrote  his  history,  and  resided  there.  It  was 
not  long  after  ffahwc^s  depredation,  that  two  friendly  Indians,  Quuioiie,  of 
Wowenok,  and  Ogicsand,  were  sent  by  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  to 
learn  the  fate  of  the  captives,  as  well  as  what  Indians  had  done  the  mischief; 
these  ambassadors,  from  causes  not  explained,  though  doubtless  no  unconmion 
ones  on  such  undertakings,  were  not  heard  of  for  nearly  a  year  after,  and  then 
could  give  no  satisfactory  account  in  the  business  thev  undertook.  At  tiba 
treaty  of  Casco,  in  1727,  Auycmmmotodt,  chief  speaker  of'^the  Arisafuntacooka^ 
said  he  had  learned  that  a  boy  taken  at  that  time  was  among  3ie  French. 
This  was  probably  John  DureU. 

After  peace  was  made,  and  intercourse  commenced  again  between  the 
Indians  and  the  settlers,  it  seems  H^nkwa  used  frequently  to  visit  Kennebunk, 
and  often  talked  ftmiliarly  with  the  friends  of  those  he  had  massacred.  like 
most  other  Indians,  he  would  get  drunk  when  he  could  get  liquor.  On  one 
occasion,  as  he  lay  drunk  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Baxter,  whose  wife  was  among 
the  murdered  in  the  exploit  above  related,  some  of  Baxter's  acquaintances 
advised  him  to  tumble  him  into  the  well,}  but  he  had  too  much  humanity  to 
wish  to  immortaliie  his  name  by  an  act  so  dastardly.  And  fVahwa  remained 
a  monument  of  his  own  cruelty,  but  not  a  more  despised  one  than  the 
advisers  of  his  death ;  while  the  mjured  man,  deprived  of  his  nearest  friends, 
remained  a  montiment  of  humanity. 

We  now  return  to  Adetm,  and  his  expedition  to  Contoocook.  A  small 
company  of  young  men,  four  in  number  only,  went  out  early  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1752,  to  hunt  in  the  north-western  part  of  New  Hampshire.  Their 
names  were,  Jhnos  Eastman,  of  Concord,  John  and  WUliam  Stcnrk,  of  Dunbar- 
ton,  and  Dmd  Stinson,  of  Londonderry.  What  we  are  about  to  relate  will  be 
of  more  interest  to  the  reader,  doubtless,  if  he  is  told  that  John  Stark,  of  tfaif 
party  of  hunters,  wbs  the  same  who  afterwards  defeated  Colonel  Bourn  at 
Bennin^on,  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolutionary  war.  These  younir  men, 
wandenng  far  beyond  the  confines  of  civilization,  were,  on  the  2^  of  April, 

*  Bradbury's  History  of  Kennebunk  Fort.  ISO,  ISl. 

t  He  was  a  fearless^  bold  fellow ;  accusea  Governor  Shirley  of  "  leUing  his  young  men  ad 
the  Dei^iTs  part  by  doing  mischief  to  Uie  Indians/'  nolwilhslanding  his  protestaiiooi  of  juitif 
to  them. 

X  History  of  Kanaebuak  Port.  Ifl. 
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panuiiig  ^ir  arduous  employment  on  a  branch  of  the  Pemigewaset,  called 
Baker's  River,  in  what  is  since  Rumney,  when  suddenly  they  were  surprised 
by  ten  Indians  under  the  famous  Adetm^  who  at  this  time  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Captain  Moses,  The  whites  had,  but  little  while  before,  discovered 
traces  of  Indians,  and  had  become  alarmed,  and  were  determined  to  leave 
their  position.  Accordinffly,  John  Stark  went  out  very  early  in  the  morning 
to  collect  their  traps,  nAd  while  thus  separated  from  his  companions,  was 
made  prisoner.  As  soon  as  he  was  secured,  he  was  ordered  to  direct  them 
to  his  friends.  This  he  undertook  to  do,  but  purposely  led  them  two  miles 
ftrther  from  them,  hoping  that,  by  some  means,  mey  might  take  the  alarm 
and  escape ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  ended  sa  They  seem  not  to  have  in^ 
agined  that  John  was  taken  by  Indians,  and  soon  began  to  shoot  off  their 
guns  to  direct  him  where  they  were.  This  also  directed  the  Indians,  and 
they  immediately  proceeded  down  the  river,  beyond  the  whites,  and  taking  a 
station,  waylaid  them  as  they  came  down.  All  that  had  now  passed  had  not 
taken  up  much  time,  for  about  sunrise  the  party  appeared,  two  in  a  boat,  ffU" 
Ham  Stark  and  SUnsony  and  Eastman  on  the  shore,  who  next  fell  into  the  In- 
dians' hands.  They  now  ordered  John  to  hail  his  friends  in  the  boat,  to  decoy 
them  to  the  shore;  but,  with  a  boldness  characteristic  of  great  minds,  he 
called  to  them,  and  instead  of  requesting  them  to  land,  told  them  he  was 
taken,  and  ordered  them  to  save  themselves  by  pulling  to  the  opposite  shore. 
They  pulled  accordingly,  and  were  quickly  fired  upon  by  four  of  the  Indians, 
whose  guns  were  lo^ed.  Like  a  truly  heroic  spirit,  without  regarding  the 
risk  he  ran,  at  the  moment  of  the  shot  John  knocked  up  two  of  me  Indians' 
guns,  and  repeated  the  manoeuvre  when  the  rest  of  the  party  fired  a  second 
ToUey.  He  then  hallooed  to  his  brother  in  the  boat  to  fly  with  all  his  might, 
for  ail  the  guns  were  discharged.  He  did  so  successfiilly ;  regained  the  shore 
and  escaped.  Poor  Stinson  was  killed,  and  the  boat  and  oars  were  pierced 
with  bullets.  John  was  sorely  beaten  and  ill  used  at  first,  for  the  liberties  he 
had  taken  in  giving  their  shots  a  false  direction ;  but  they  afterwards  used 
him  kindly. 

The  whites  had  collected  a  considerable  quantity  of  fiu^  of  which  the  In- 
dians possessed  themselves,  and  commenced  their  retreat.  They  made  a 
8Km  at  Lower  Coos,  about  the  present  vicini^  of  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  where  they 
haa  left  two  of  their  party  to  prepare  provisions  against  their  return.  After 
one  night's  stay  here  they  proceeded  to  Upper  Coos.  From  this  place  Cap- 
tain J^ses  despatched  three  of  his  men  with  Eastman  to  St  Francis,  while 
the  rest  of  the  company  hunted  on  a  small  stream  in  that  neighborhood. 
Stark  was  meantime  closely  watched,  and  every  night  confined.  They  al- 
lowed him  to  hunt,  and  he,  having  shot  one  beaver  and  caught  another  in  a 
trap,  was  approbated  by  a  present  of  their  skins. 

At  length,  on  the  9  of  July,  Captain  Moses  returned  with  his  prisoner  to  St 
Francis.  Here  the  two  captives  were  comijelled  to  run  the  gantlet  East- 
man fared  hard  in  that  business ;  but  Stark,  understanding  Indian  play  better, 
seized  a  club  from  an  Indian  at  the  head  of  one  of  the  ranks  through  which 
he  was  to  run,  and  laid  it  about  him  with  such  forte,  that  running  the  gant- 
let was  wholly  on  the  part  of  the  Indians ;  for  they  were  glad  to  escape  and 
leave  the  ground  to  him,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  old  mdians,  who  were 
seated  at  a  distance  to  witness  the  sport 

Fortunately,  Stark  and  EastmarCs  captivity  was  not  a  long  one.  In  about 
six  weeks  from  Stark^s  arrival  at  St  Francis,  there  arrived  Captain  Stevens,  of 
Na  Four,  and  Mr.  Wheelwrighi,  of  Boston,  in  search  of  some  captives,  who 
had  been  taken  from  Massachusetts,  and  not  finding  any,  redeemed  Stark  and 
Eastman,  who  arrived  home,  by  way  of  Albany,  in  August  following.  The 
same  Indians  accompanied  them  to  Albany,  where  they  sold  the  furs  they 
had  taken  from  them,  to  the  amount  of  £560,  old  tenor.  Stark  paid  for  his 
ransom  103  dollars,  and  Eastman  60  dollars.  The  names  of  two  others  of  the 
Indians  who  did  this  mischief,  were  Francis  THtigaw,  and  Peer,  a  young  chiefj 
each  of  whom  has  been  mentioned  as  chief  in  the  capture ;  but  it  is  not 
material. 

At  the  treaty  of  1727,  which  the  preceding  relation  required  us  to  notice, 
mention  was  made  by  the  chiefe,  at  that  treaty,  of  a  great  many  Indians,  and 
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amoDff  others,  of  one  of  consideFaUe  note,  of  whom  we  hare  before*  said 
someUiing,  if^  indeed,  he  be  the  same,  namely,  Sabatis,  This  Indian  had  pk«> 
yiously,  though  perhaps  not  long  before  that  treaty,  with  others,  taken  many 
captives  in  their  depredations  on  the  Enelish  frontiers.  At  this  time  he  was 
livmg  at  St  Francis  in  Canada,  and  had  two  captives  with  him;  but  their 
names  we  cannot  learn.  He  was  of  a  bloody  disposition,  and  the  act  which 
terminated  his  career  was  by  a  hand  not  less  bl(M)d^,  thouffh,  perhaps,  more 
necessarily  so.  We  have,  on  another  occasion,  and  m  another  woric,T  related 
the  circumstances  of  it,  and  shall  therefore  pass  it  over  here.  He  was  killed 
in  17S3,  and  we  have  before  expressed  the  opinion  that  he  was  the  fiither  of 
him  brought  away  a  captive  from  St  Francis  by  Captain  Rogtrs  in  1759,  and 
who  in  1^5  followed  the  fortunes  of  Arnold's  expedition  against  Quebec. 

As  noted  an  exploit  as  we  have  passed  over  m  our  histoir  is  that  which 
was  enacted  at  Wtupole,  N.  H.,  in  the  year  1755.  If  Philip,  the  leader  of  the 
Indians  on  that  occasion,  be  the  same  that  we  have  before  given  some  account 
oi^  his  patriotism  as  well  as  his  courage  must  have  undergone  an  importsnt 
change ;  but  as  we  cannot  settle  that  matter  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  critieal 
antiquary  without  spending  more  time  than  we  shall  get  credit  for,  we  will 
relate  the  affair  at  Walpole  as  we  have  heard  it 

One  John  KHium  had  settled  at  that  place  in  1749,  and  though  ftr  beyond 
any  other  settlement,  and  frequently  watched,  and  sometimes  annoyed  hj  the 
Indians,  yet  no  hostile  act  was  attempted  upon  him  until  1755.  When  it  be^ 
came  certain  that  war  would  soon  begin  between  Enffland  and  France,  meas- 
ures were  taken  by  General  Skuriey  to  warn  the  settters  along  the  extenaife 
frontier  of  New  England  of  the  approaching  calamity.  But  the  Indians  seem 
to  have  known  or  expected  it  sooner  than  the  English,  for  before  the  latter 
had  received  word  from  General  ShurUvj  the  cunning  PkUip,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  spy,  had  visited  every  principal  settlement,  under  the  pretence  of  tradiur 
for  flints  and  other  hunting  munitions,  all  along  the  Connecticut  River;  and 
it  was  not  until  two  Indians,  employed  by  General  iS%tr^,  had  informed  die 
settlers  that  400  or  500  Indians  were  preparing  in  Canada  to  make  a  descent 
upon  them,  that  PhiUj^s  expedition  for  trade  was  understood  in  its  real  char* 
acter. 

Kilhvam  lived  in  a  good  garrison-house,  and  on  the  day  PMHp  appealed 
against  it  with  some  300  Indians,  he,  with  three  other  men,  were  at  work 
some  distance  from  it ;  but  keeping  a  good  watch,  the  Indians  were  discov- 
ered in  time  to  aflford  them  sufficient  opportunity  to  regain  the  garrison  with- 
out molestation.  The  timely  discovery  was  made  about  mid-day,  August  17, 
and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  after,  they  were  surrounded  by  197  fierce  war- 
riors, flushed  with  confidence  of  an  easy  and  speedy  victory ;  the  remainder 
of  the  Indians  forming  an  ambush  of  reserve  at  the  mouth  of  Cold  River, 
about  half  a  mile  fi^m  the  earrison. 

Meanwhile  Philip  had  endeavored  to  cut  off  Colonel  Bellow9,  who,  with 
90  men,  was  milling  about  a  mile  east  of  KiUmnCs ;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled 
by  a  masterly  manceuvre  of  the  coloneL  His  men  were  returning  from  the 
null,  each  with  a  bag  of  meal  upon  his  back,  when  his  dogs  by  their  growling 
gave  timely  notice  of  the  neighborhood  of  an  enemy,  and  the  thoughts  of  an 
ambush  at  the  same  moment  passed  through  his  mind:  he  as  soon  knew 
what  to  do.  He  ordered  his  men  to  throw  off  their  bags,  advance  to  a  cer- 
tain eminence  over  which  their  path  lay,  and  about  which  he  doubted  not  the 
Indians  were  prepared  for  him.  The  ground  contiguous  was  covered  with 
high  sweet  fern.  Up  to  these  Bdlowa  and  his  men  crawled,  into  the  very 
presence  of  the  enemy.  They  now,  agreeably  to  the  plan  proposed  at  tM 
discovery,  sprung  upon  their  foet,  and  giving  a  tremendous  whoop,  after  the 
manner  of  their  adversary,  dropped  down  again  the  same  instant  The  In- 
dians at  the  very  moment  rose  up,  forming  a  thick  front  across  the  path  in  a 
semicircle.  Each  of  BellotM^s  men  had  now  an  Indian  in  his  power ;  and 
such  was  the  effect  of  the  first  fire  of  these  30  men,  that  Philip  and  his  whole 
party  precipitately  retreated,  and  the  victors,  without  waiting  for  a  fbrther 

*  Ante,  page  135,  136  of  this  Book. 

f  In  the  Appendix  to  my  edition  of  Chureh^$  PhU^t  War,  Slc,,  page  S37. 
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dinlty  of  tacdea,  rMained  their  ffarrison^  not  having  one  of  their  number 
killed  or  wounded.    Of  the  lofls  of  the  Indians  no  mention  is  made. 

Finding  so  warm  a  reception  from  Colonel  BeUows^  PkUipy  it  would  seem, 
as  well  as  the  colonel,  had  no  notion  of  taking  a  second  hand  at  the  same 
game,  and,  as  we  have  said,  immediatelv  appeared  before  KUbum^s  garrisoo, 
where  he  hoped  for  better  success.  Philip  was  an  old  acquaintance  hereu 
and  approaching  the  house  as  near  as  he  could  find  a  tree  for  shelter,  callea 
out  to  KUbumf  ^  Old  John,  wnmg  John^  come  out  here.  Wt  give  you  good  guar' 
terJ*  Philip  is  representee!  as  of  tnreat  stature,  and  proportionate'  strength: 
and  KUbum  was  not  his  inferior.  He  answered  the  wamor  *^  with  a  voice  of 
thunder,"  that  flowed  over  the  a4iacent  hills,  '^ Quarter!  you  black  rascals! 
begone,  or  we'll  quarter  you." 

Thus  stood  the  aflair  which  was  shortly  to  decide  the  fate  of  Walpole, 
between  six  English,  four  men  and  two  women,  and  about  400  Indians,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  siege.  Philip  returned  to  his  men,  and,  after  a  short 
pause,  the  silence  was  broken  by  yells  and  whoops  of  the  whole  body  of  In- 
dians, which  appeared,  as  we  have  heard  the  old  people  express  it,  ''o^  thouf^ 
all  the  deoiU  tft  hdl  had  broke  loose/*  A  furious  onset  was  now  begun,  and  m 
a  few  minutes  the  roof  of  the  house  was  perforated  like  a  sieve.  As  usual  in 
their  attacks  on  garrisons,  they  employed  stratagems,  but  when  the  whole 
afiemoon  was  spent,  thev  found  they  had  made  no  impression,  but  were 
greatly  weakened  themselves,  and  at  night  drew  ofE,  thus  ending  their  inglo- 
rious expedition. 

Such  deeds  could  a  few  men,  well  provided,  perform,  well  knowing  it  was 
not  numbers  that  could  save  them  in  times  of  peril,  wliile  many  others,  rely- 
ing upon  their  numbers,  neglecting  their  duties,  have  fidlen  an  easy  prey  to 
an  enemy  not  half  equal  to  themselves.  KUbum  had  extra  guns  in  his  house, 
and  his  wife  and  daughter  cast  bullets,  and  performed  every  other  service  in 
their  power.  When  one  of  the  men's  ^uns  became  too  much  heated  to  be 
used  with  safety,  a  woman  exchanged  it  for  another,  so  that  every  man  was 
every  moment  at  his  place.  When  their  lead  began  to  grow  short,  blankets 
were  suspended  in  the  roof,  to  catch  the  balls  of  me  enemy,  with  good  suc- 
cess ;  and  thus  many  of  the  Indians  fell  by  their  own  bullets !  To  use  their 
powder  without  loss  of  time,  they  poured  it  into  hats,  which  were  placed  close 
at  hand ;  by  such  means  an  incessant  fire  was  kept  up,  which  probably  de- 
ceived the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  numbers.  They  found  time,  before 
drawing  of^  to  kill  all  the  cattle,  bum  and  destroy  all  the  hay  and  grain  be- 
longing to  the  settlement ;  but  this  was  looked  upon  as  nothing,  scarcely  to 
be  considered  towards  the  price  of  their  deliverance.  We  do  not  learn  as  it 
was  ever  known  to  the  English  what  tlie  loss  of  the  Indians  was ;  *  but  the 
garrison  lost  Mr.  Peak,  who,  exposing  himself  too  much  before  a  port-hole, 
was  shot  in  the  hip.  The  wound  would  probably  have  been  cured  if  good 
surgical  aid  could  nave  been  had :  but  it  proved  mortal  in  five  days  afler  the 
battle.  Each  of  these  men,  KUbum  and  Peak,  had  a  son  with  tliem  in  the 
sarrison ;  and  such  was  the  force  opposed  to  that  army  of  Indians !  J  OHif 
Kjlburn  lived  to  be  85  years  of  age,  and  died  on  the  8  April,  1789,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  Walpole  burying-grouud.  The  son  (John)  attained  the  same 
age,  and  died  at  his  residence,  in  Shrewsbury,  Vt,  in  1822.f 

Only  two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  there  arrived  at  Cambridge, 
the  head  quarters  of  tlie  Americans,  a  deputation  from  the  Penobscot  Indians, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Orono  was  chiefl  An  order  was  passed  for  their 
entertainment  while  there,  and  "  for  their  return  home."  They  came  to  ten- 
der their  services  to  the  Aincrirans  in  tlie  war  now  begun,  which  was  done 
by  Orono,  in  a  speech  to  a  coinniittee  of  the  provincial  congress,  on  the  21 
June,  1775.  "In  behalf  of  tlie  whole  Penobscot  tribe,"  the  chief  said,  if  the 
grievances  under  which  his  people  labored  were  removed,  they  would  aid 
with  their  whole  force  to  defend  the  country.  Those  grievances  were  briefly 
stated,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  trespasses  by  the  whites  upon  their  timber 

*  Kiltmrn,  durinj^  the  engagement,  had  a  deliberate  shot  at  a  large  Indian,  whom  be  saw 
fall,  and  he  believed  it  was  Fltilip  himself, 
t  Chiefly  from  the  CoU.  N.  Hist.  8oc.  u.  69r-38, 
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lands,  cheadng  them  in  trade,  &c.  The  committee  returned  an  affectionate 
address ;  and  although  the  groans  of  the  dying,  from  the  late  terrible  field  of 
battle,  were  sounding  in  their  ears,  they  say  nothmff  about  engaging  the  Indiana 
in  the  war,  but  assiued  tliem  that  ^as  soon  as  tney  could  tiuLe  breath  from 
their  present  fiffht,"  their  complaints  should  receive  attention.  Some  of  the 
Penobscots  did  eventually  engage  in  the  war,  but  we  have  no  particulars  of 
them. 

We  have  said  before,*  upon  authority  which  will  generally  be  received, 
that  Miania  and  SabaUs  were  the  first  Indians  employed  by  the  Americana 
in  the  revolution,  and  we  see  no  reason  yet  to  form  a  different  opinion,  al- 
though our  attention  has  been  called  again  to  the  subject,!  and  some  fiicts 
stated  for  our  consideration,  which  have  elicited  fiirther  investigations  and 
comparisons,  of  which  the  following  is  the  result.^  Of  a  chief  named  iS^uxm- 
Mn,  or  Swaahan,  well  known  on  the  borders  of  New  Hampshire  in  the  latter 
French  wars,  we  have  before  given  some  notice ;  §  at  that  time,  or  about  the 
close  of  those  wars,  he  retired  to  St  Francis.  When  the  revolution  began,  he 
seems  to  have  decided  on  taking  the  part  of  the  Americans^;  and  with  a  few 
followers  marched  to  Kennebc^  and  with  some  of  the  Norrid^woks  ren- 
dezvoused at  Cobbossee,  now  Gardiner,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cobbosseeconta 
River.  Over  the  Norridigewoks,  or  Pequawkets,  or  some  of  both,  was  a  chie( 
named  Paul  lE^gins,  who,  though  a  white  man,  had  lived  so  long  among  In- 
dians, that  to  alimtents  he  was  one  of  them.  He  was  bom  at  Berwick,  but 
had  been  taken  captive  when  quite  young,  and  spent  most  of  his  days  with 
them.  This  company  set  out  for  Cambridge,  the  head  quarters  of  General 
Washington^  about  the  beginning  of  August,  1775,  under  the  direction  of  one 
Reuben  Colnum.  There  were  20  or  90  of  them,  ^  and  they  were  rowed  down 
in  canoes  to  Merrymeeting  Bay  by  their  squaws;"  here  they  left  them,  and 
proceeded  to  Cambridge  on  foot,  where  they  arrived  about  the  13  Augustl 
They  tendered  their  services  to  the  general,  who  gave  them  all  the  encour- 
agement he  could,  consistently,  but  evidently  advii^  them  to  remain  neu- 
tral.1[  Swaahan  said  half  of  his  tribe  was  ready  to  join  the  Americans,  and 
that  four  or  five  other  tribes  stood  ready,  if  wanted,  and  that  the  Canadians 
were  in  favor  of  the  Americans  also ;  and  this  was  the  general  opinion,  and 
corresponds  with  accounts  given  by  intelligent  settlers  on  the  frontiersL 
They  say,  **  We  have  had  positive  accounts  from  many  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
who  have  been  applied  to  by  Governor  Carldon  to  distress  the  settlements ; 
but  they  say  they  have  no  ofience  from  the  people,  and  will  not  make  war  on 
them.  The  French,  too,  say  it  is  a  war  of  our  own  raising,  and  they  will 
have  no  part  in  it"**    We  hear  no  more  of  Swashan. 

Of  AssACAMBUiT,  an  extended  account  has  been  given,tt  and  we  should 
not  again  recur  to  him,  but  to  correct  the  statement,  that  "  nothing  was  heard 
of  him  from  1708  to  the  time  of  his  death."  We  have  since  found  that  in 
1714,  he  was  at  Portsmouth,  upon  a  friendly  visit  with  several  other  Indians. 
On  the  10  May  of  that  year,  as  the  Indians  were  about  to  leave  the  place, 
^the  council  of  N.  H  ordered  their  treasurer  to  fnmish  him  and  his  compan- 
ions with  necessary  provisions  and  liquors  to  carry  them  to  their  several 
habitations." 

*  Page  136,  ante,  of  this  Book. 

t  In  a  polite  and  obliging  manner,  by  Wm.  S.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  of  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

t  Ah  early  as  May  l9th,  1775,  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts  "  Voted,  That 
Captain  John  Lane  nave  enlisUng  papers  delivered  to  him,  for  raising  a  company  of  In- 
dians at  the  eastward." 

J  Cols.  N.  H.  Soc.  iii.  76,  7. 

I  MS.  communication  of  W.  S.  Bartlett,  Esq. 

ir  BoUa,  i.  228. 

**  Almon's  Remembrancer,  i.  147 — 149. 

it  Book  III.  p.  139—141. 
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^*  I  will  go  to  ny  tent,  and  lie  down  In  deipur ; 
I  will  paint  me  with  black,  and  will  MTer  hit  hair  j 
I  will  fit  on  the  ihore  where  the  harrieane  blowt, 
And  reveal  to  the  God  of  the  tempeat  my  woee ; 
I  will  weep  for  a  aeaaon,  on  bittemen  fed, 
For  my  kindred  are  gone  to  the  rooands  of  the  dead ; 
Bat  they  died  not  by  hanger,  or  waiting  decay : 
The  ateel  of  the  white  man  hath  iwept  them  away.*' 

AnoiTTifooa. 


CHAPTER  L 

PreUndnary  observations  respecting  the  country  of  the  southern  Indians — ^WuronrA. 
the  first  Virginia  chief  known  to  the  Engiisk — Destroys  the  first  colony  seUlei 
there — Menatonon — Skiko — Ensenore — Second  colony  abandons  the  eotaUry-^ 
Tobacco  first  carried  to  England  by  them — Cttrious  account  of  prejudices  against  U 
— Grangahemeo — His  kindnesses — His  family — His  death — Powhatah — Botn^ 
dories  of  his  country — Surprises  the  Payankatanks — Captain  Smith  fights  hispeomiU 
— Opekankanough  takes  Sinith  vrisoner — The  particulars  of  that  affair — He  marcnes 
him  about  the  country — Takes  Aim,  at  len^,  to  Powhatan,  who  condemns  him  to  he 
put  to  death — Smith  s  life  saved  at  the  intercession  of  Pocahontas — Insolence  ef 
Poiehatan  increased  bu  fCewporV s  foUy — Smith  brings  him  to  terms — A  crown  sent 
over  to  him  from  England — Is  croioned  emperor — &teech — Uses  every  stratagem  to 
kill  Smith — Is  baffled  in  every  attempt — Sinith  visits  him — Speeches — Pocahontas 
again  saves  Smith  and    his  comrades  from  being  murdered    by  her  father'^ 

TOMOCOMO. 

The  difficulty  of  rightly  partitioDiDg  between  the  southern  nations  and  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  can  easily  be  seen  by  all  such  as  have  but  very 
partially  taken  a  survey  of  theni,  and  considered  their  wandering  habits. 
Therefore,  should  we,  in  this  book,  not  always  assign  a  sachem  to  his  original 
family  or  nation,  we  can  only  plead  in  excuse,  that  w^e  have  sone  acco^ing 
to  our  best  information.  But  we  have  endeavored  to  draw  a  kind  of  natunu 
boundary  between  tlie  above-mentioned  nations,  distinguishing  those  people 
beyond  the  Chesapeake  and  some  of  its  tributaries,  as  the  southern  Indians, 
and  those  l)etween  that  boundary  and  the  Hudson,  by  the  name  Iroquois. 
To  their  respective  territories  inland,  we  shall  not,  nor  is  it  necessary  to,  &l 
bouuds,  in  our  present  business.  We  are  aware  that  some  writers  suppose 
that  all  the  Indians,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hudson,  and 
even  to  the  Connecticut,  were  originidly  of  the  same  stock.  If  this  were  the 
case,  the  jieriod  is  so  remote  when  they  spread  themselves  over  the  country, 
that  these  great  natural  divisions  had  long  since  caused  quite  a  difference  in 
the  inhabitants  which  they  separated ;  and  hence  the  propriety  of  noticing 
them  according  to  our  plan.      ^ 
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It  18  said  that  the  territory  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  River  AHegfaany,  and 
finom  the  most  southern  waters  of  James  River  up  to  Patuxent,  in  the  state 
of  Maiyland,  was  inhabited  by  three  different  nations,  and  that  the  language 
of  each  differed  essentially  from  the  others.  The  English  called  these 
natioDS  by  the  names  Powhaians,  ManahoacSf  and  Monaama;  these  were  the 
TuacaroFBS.  The  Powhatans  were  the  most  powerful,  and  consisted  ot 
several  tribes,  or  communities,  who  possessed  the  country  from  the  sea-coast 
to  the  ftlls  of  the  rivers.* 

To  ji^ve  a  tolerable  catalogue  of  the  names  of  the  various  nations  of 
Vh'ginia,  the  Carol inas,  and  thence  to  the  Mississippi,  would  far  exceed  our 
plan.  .We  shall,  therefore,  pass  to  notice  the  chiefs  of  such  of  those  nations 
88  ^re  4i8tingui8hed  in  history,  policing  out,  by  the  way,  their  localities,  ^d 
whaisvser  ehall  appear  necessary  in  way  of  elucidation,  as  we  pass,  and  as  we 
have  done  in  the  preceding  books. 

WiireiNA  was  first  known  to  the  Enslish  voyagers  Anddas  and  Badow^ 
who  landed  in  Virginia  in  the  summer  of  1584,  upon  an  island  called,  by  the 
IndianB,  Wokokon,  They  saw  none  of  the  natives  until  the  third  day,  when 
three  were  observed  in  a  canoe.  One  of  them  got  on  shore,  and  the  English 
went  to  him.  He  showed  no  siffns  of  fear,  ^but  spoke  much  to  them,"  then 
went  boldly  on  board  the  vessels.  After  thev  had  ffiven  him  a  shirt,  hat, 
wine,  and  some  meat,  "  he  went  away,  and  in  naif  an  hour  he  had  loaded  his 
canoe  with  fish,"  which  he  immediately  brought,  and  gave  to  the  English. 

Wwgina^  at  this  timet  was  confined  to  his  cabin  from  wounds  he  had  lately 
receiv^  in  batde,  probably  in  his  war  with  Piomaeumi  a  desperate  and  bloody 
chie£ 

UlK>n  the  death  of  Granranemeoy  in  1585,  fFingina  changed  his  name  to 
Pemissapan.  He  never  had  much  faith  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  Englnh, 
and  to  him  was  mainly  attributed  the  breaking  up  of  the  first  colony  whidi 
settled  in  Virginia. 

It  was  upon  the  return  to  England  of  the  Captuns  Anddas  and  Badow^ 
from  tlie  country  of  Wlngina,  that  Queen  Elizabdk,  fit)m  the  wonderful 
accounts  of  that  fruitful  and  delightful  place,  named  it,  out  of  reqpect  to 
hmelf,  Ftrgima ;  she  being  called  the  virgin  queen,  fi!om  her  livinff  unmar- 
ried. But,  with  more  honor  to  her,  some  nave  said,  ^  Because  it  stffi  seemhed 
to  retain  the  virgin  purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
tiieir  primitive  innocencv  of  life  and  manners."!  WaUer  refened  to  Uiia 
coimtry  when  he  wrote  this : — 

**  So  sweet  the  air,  to  moderate  Ibe  clime, 
None  sickly  lives,  or  dies  before  his  time. 
Heav'o  sure  has  kepi  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  show  how  all  thmgi  were  created  first'' 

8ir  Rukard  OreetitnZ,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  gain,  next  intruded  himself 
upon  the  shores  of  fVtngiruL  It  was  he  who  committed  the  first  outrage 
upon  the  natives,  which  occasioned  the  breaking  up  of  the  colony  which  he 
left  behind  him.  He  made  but  one  short  excursion  into  the  country,  during 
which,  by  foolishly  exposing  his  commodities,  some  native  took  from  him  a 
silver  cup,  to  revenge  the  loss  of  which,  a  town  was  burned.  He  left  106 
men,  who  seated  themselves  upon  the  island  of  Roanoke.  Ralph  hcme^  a 
military  character  of  note,  was  governor,  and  Captain  Philip  AmidaSy  lieutenant- 
governor  of  this  colony.  They  made  various  excursions  about  the  countiy, 
m  hopes  of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals;  in  which  they  were  a  long 
time  duped  by  tlie  Indians,  for  their  ill  conduct  towards  them,  m  compelling 
them  to  pilot  them  about  ffxngina  bore,  as  well  as  he  could,  the  provoca- 
tions of  the  intruders,  until  the  death  of  the  old  chief  Ensenore,  his  father. 
Under  pretence  of  honoring  his  fiineraL  he  assembled  1800  of  his  people, 
with  the  intention,  as  the  English  sav,  of  destroving  them.  They,  therefore, 
upon  the  information  of  Skiko^  son  of'the  chief  Men atonon,  |  fell  upon  them, 
and,  after  killing  five  or  six,  the  rest  made  their  escape  into  the  woods.    This 

*  From  a  communication  of  Secretary  Thompson  to  Mr.  Jtffericn^  and  appended  to  tte 
Notes  on  Virrinia,  ed.  of  1801. 
t£W(^ll.  t  £^»n<A  ca^  him  the '' lane  king  of  MoimUtf." 
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done  upon  the  idand  where  fFxr^^ma  lived,  and  the  EngVsh  firat  seized 
upon  the  boats  of  bis  visitants,  to  prevent  their  escape  from  the  island,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  niurdenng  them  alL  Not  long  after,  <*  ffingina 
was  entrapped  by  the  E^nglisb,  and  slain,  with  eight  of  his  chief  men." 

Mehatonon  was  king  of  the  Chawonocks,  and  Okisko  of  the  Weopo- 
meokes,  ^a  powerful  nation,  possessing  all  that  country  frt>m  Albemarle 
Sound  and  Chowau  River,  quite  to  the  Chesapeakes  and  our  bav."  *  At  this 
time,  Menaionon  was  lame,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  most  sensible  and  under- 
standing Indian  with  whom  the  English  were  at  first  acquainted.  It  was  he 
that  nuSle  Lane  and  his  followers  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  mine  already 
mentioned.  **  So  eager  were  they,*^  says  Mr.  SKtiA,  *^  and  resolutely  bent  upon 
this  golden  discovery,  that  they  could  not  be  persuaded  to  return,  as  long  as 
thev  had  one  pint  of  com  a  man  left,  and  two  mastifif  dogs,  wliicli,  being 
boiled  with  sassafras  leaves,  might  aftbrd  them  some  sustenance  in  their  way 
back."    After  great  sufierings,  they  arrived  upon  the  coast  again. 

The  reason  why  Menaionon  deceived  the  English,  was  because  they  made 
him  a  prisoner  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  uiem  in  making  discoveries. 
After  he  was  set  at  liberty,  he  was  very  kind  to  them.  Two  years  after, 
when  Governor  ffliUe  was  in  the  country,  they  mention  his  wife  and  child  as 
belon^ng  to  Croatan,  but  nothing  of  him. 

ffkUe  and  his  company  landed  at  Roanoke,  22  July,  1587,  and  sent  20  men 
to  Croatan,  on  Point  Lookout,  with  a  friendly  native  called  Manteo,  to  see 
if  any  intelligence  could  be  had  of  a  fonner  colony  of  50  men  left  there  by 
Sir  Richard  GreenvU.  They  learned,  from  some  natives  whom  they  met,  that 
the  people  of  Dassomonpeak,  on  what  is  now  Alligator  River,  had  attacked 
them,  killed  one,  and  driven  the  others  away,  but  whither  they  had  gone 
none  could  tell.  One  of  their  present  company,  a  principal  man  of  their 
government,  had  also  been  killed  by  the  same  Indians.  This  tribe  and 
several  others  had  agreed  to  come  to  Roanoke,  and  submit  themselves  to  the 
English ;  but  not  coming  according  to  appointment,  gave  the  English  an 
opportunity  to  take  revenge  for  former  injuries.  Therefore,  Captain  Stafford 
and  24  men,  with  Manteo  as  a  guide,  set  out  upon  that  business.  On  coming 
to  their  village,  ^  where  seeing  them  sit  by  the  fire,  we  assaulted  them.  The 
miserable  soulcs  amazed,  fled  into  the  reeds,  where  one  was  shot  through, 
and  we  thougtit  to  have  been  ftilly  revenged,  but  we  were  deceived,  for  they 
were  our  fi^ends  come  from  Croatan  to  gather  their  com ! "  **  Being  thus 
disappointed  of  our  purpose,  we  gatliered  the  fmit  we  found  ripe,  left  the 
rest  unspoiled,  and  took  Menaionon^  his  wife  with  her  child,  and  the  rest  with 
us  to  Rounoak.''  f     But  to  return  to  fVingvruu 

While  the  English  were  upon  the  errand  we  have  been  speaking  of,  Wwr 

fina  pretended  to  be  ihcir  friend,  but  deceived  them  on  every  opjwrtunity, 
y  giving  notice  to  bis  countrymen  of  their  course  and  purpose,  and  urging 
them  to  cut  them  off.  He  thought,  at  one  time,  that  the  Enehsh  were 
destroyed,  and  thereupon  scoffed  and  mocked  ut  such  o  God  as  tneirs,  who 
would  suffer  it.  This  caused  his  father,  Ensenore^  to  join  their  enemies,  but  on 
their  return  he  was  their  friend  again.  He,  and  many  of  his  people,  now 
believed,  say  the  voyagers,  that  "  we  could  do  them  more  hurt  being  dead, 
than  lining,  and  that,  being  an  hundred  niyles  from  them,  shot,  and  struck 
them  sick  to  death,  and  that  when  we  die  it  is  but  for  a  time,  then  we  return 
again."  Many  of  the  chiefs  now  came  and  submitted  themselves  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and,  among  others,  Enaerwre  was  persuaded  again  to  become  their  friend, 
who,  when  they  were  in  great  straits  for  provisions,  came  and  planted  their 
fields,  and  made  wears  in  the  streams  to  catch  fish,  which  were  of  infinite 
benefit  to  them.  This  was  in  the  spring  of  1586,  and,  says  Lane,  ^  we  not 
having  one  corn  till  the  next  harvest  to  sustain  us."  What  added  greatly  to 
their  distresses,  was  the  death  of  their  excellent  friend  Ensenore,  who  died 
20th  of  April  following.  The  Indians  began  anew  their  conspiracies,  and  the 
colony  availed  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  England, 

*  8tUh*s  Virginia,  14.    By  ''our  bay  "  is  meant  James  Riser  Bay, 
1  8mUh'$  Hist.  Virginia. 
1* 


6  GRANOANII|f6Qr««8  mNDftEflQ  TO  TOB  P^TOUSH.    [Book  Jf, 

which  wqi  in  the  fleel  of  Sir  ihmcw  DnAe^  which  touched  there  in  its  wpf 
^m  an  ei^pedition  against  the  Spaniarda  in  the  West  Indies.* 

The  conduct  of  I^wm  and  hia  company  in  thia  fruitleaa  attempt  to  eatabliali 
themselves  in  Virffinia,  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  reprehensible.  They  pi|| 
to  death  some  of  me  natives  on  the  most  frivolous  charges,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  driven  out  of  the  couutry,  as  thev  ought  to  have  been.f  Whila 
they  were  there,  they  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  and,  taking 
it  to  England,  its  introduction  into  general  use  soon  rendered  it  a  great  articia 
of  commerce.  And  here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  notice  how  many  diiferenl 
persons  have  had  the  credit,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  aoydiscndU,  of  introducing 
this  ^  Indian  weed**  into  England ;  as.  Sir  IVancU  Drake,  Sir  ffaUer  Aof^rih 
Ralph  LanCj  and  some  others.  Now,  as  some  writer  observes,  the  reader  vm 
&ther  it  upon  whom  he  pleases,  as  it  is  evident  Sir  Drancta  Drake  took  Ratik 
Lane  and  tobacco  both  together  into  Ekiffland ;  and  no  one  will  dispute  toe 
agency  of  the  gallant  knight.  Sir  WaUer  Eakgh,  for  he  sent  out  Lane  in  lui 
employ.  Mr.  John  Jos$dyn,  in  his  ^'Two  Voyages  to  N.  England,**  has  this 
passage :  ^  Others  will  nave  tobacco  to  be  first  brought  into  England  from 
rem,  by  Sir  Francis  Drake^a  mariners." 

There  were  many  who  affected  a  violent  disgust  towards  the  use  of  tofaao* 
CO ;  the  most  conspicuous  was  King  Jamea,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been 
just  weak  enough  to  f  ght  windmills.  He  even  wrote  a  book  denouncing  its 
use  in  the  severest  terms  he  could  command.  It  grew  spontaneously  in  rfuk^ 
gandacoa,  (Virginia,)  and  the  natives  called  it  Uppowoc.  It  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  caUed  tobacco  from  the  island  Tobago,  but  this  derivation  is  mucli 

questioned,  t 

Granoanemeo  was  a  chief  very  favorably  spoken  ofl  As  soon  as  the  arrival 
of  the  English  was  made  known  to  him,  he  visited  them  with  about  40  of  his 
men,  who  were  very  civil,  and  of  a  remarkably  robust  and  fine  appearance* 
When  they  had  lefl  their  boat,  and  came  upon  the  shore  near  the  ahi^ 
Qranganemeo  spread  a  mat  and  sat  down  upon  it  The  English  went  to  hioi 
armed,  but  he  discovered  no  fear,  and  invited  them  to  sit  down  ;  after  whidi 
he  peiformed  some  tokens  of  friendship ;  then  making  a  speech  to  them,  thev 
presented  him  with  some  toys.  None  but  four  of  bis  people  spoke  a  worJ^ 
or  sat  down,  but  maintained  the  most  perfect  silence.  On  being  shown  % 
pewter  dish,  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  purchased  it  with  90  deer- 
skins, which  were  worth,  in  England,  one  hundred  shillings  sterling ! !  The 
dish  he  used  as  an  ornament,  making  a  hole  through  it,  and  wearing  it  about 
his  neck.  While  here,  the  English  entertained  him,  witli  his  wife  and 
children,  on  board  their  ship.  His  wife  had  in  her  ears  bracelets  of  pearL 
which  reached  to  her  middle.  Shortly  afVer,  many  of  the  people  came  out  of 
the  country  to  trade,  ^  but  when  Granganemeo  was  present,  none  durst  trade 
but  himself,  and  them  that  wore  red  copper  on  their  heads  as  lie  did."  He 
was  remarkably  exact  in  keeping  his  promise,  ^  for  oft  we  trusted  him,  and 
he  would  come  within  his  day  to  keep  his  word."  And  these  voyagers  further 
report,  that  "^  commonly  he  sent  them  every  day  a  brace  of  bucks,  conies^ 
hares,  and  fish,  and  sometimes  melons,  walnuts,  cucumbers,  pease,  and  diveis 
roots." 

In  their  wanderings.  Captain  Amidaa  and  seven  others  visited  the  island  of 
Roanoake,  where  they  found  the  family  of  Graai^anemto  living  in  great  com- 
fort and  plenty,  in  a  little  town  of  nine  house&  The  chief  was  not  at  home^ 
^  but  his  wife  entertained  them  with  wonderful  courtesy  and  kindness.  She 
made  some  of  her  people  draw  their  boat  up,  to  prevent  its  being  injured  by 
the  beating  of  the  surge ;  some  she  ordered  to  bring  them  ashore  on  their 
backs,  and  others  to  carry  their  oars  to  the  house,  for  fear  of  being  stole. 
When  they  came  into  the  house,  she  took  off  their  cloathes  and  stockings 
and  washed  them,  as  likewise  their  feet  in  warm  water.  When  their  dinner 
was  ready,  they  were  conducted  into  an  inner  room,  (for  there  were  five  in 


*  Relation  of  LaiM,  printed  in  SmUhfa  Virg^inia. 

t  Herriot*s  Obaervations,  (one  of  La$u*9  company,)  printci) ': 

I  Stith's  Hist.  Virginia,  19.— See  Book  u.  Cbap.  U. 
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the  bouse,  divided  by  mats,)  where  they  fbimd  hominy,*  boiled  veDisoD,  «iul 
roasted  fish ;  and,  as  a  desert,  melons,  boiled  roots,  anci  fiuits  of  various  sorttk 
MHiile  they  were  at  meat,  two  or  three  of  her  men  came  in  with  their  bowa 
and  arrows,  which  made  the  English  take  to  their  arms.  But  she,  perceiving 
their  distruist,  ordered  their  bows  and  arrows  to  be  broken,  and  themselves  to 
be  beaten  out  of  the  gate.  In  the  evening,  the  English  returned  to  their  boat ; 
and,  putting  a  little  off  from  shore,  lay  at  anchor ;  at  which  she  was  much 
concerned,  and  brought  their  supper,  half  boiled,  pots  and  all  to  the  shore : 
and,  seeing  their  jealousy,  she  ordered  several  men,  and  30  women,  to  sit  all 
night  upon  the  shore,  as  a  guard ;  and  sent  five  mats  to  cover  them  fi'om  tha 
weather.**  f  Well  hath  the  fioet  demanded,  ^  Call  ye  them  savage  ?  "  If  the 
wife  of  Grttnganemeo  was  sava^  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  temii 
where  shall  we  look  for  civilization  ? 

Sir  It  (MreentfUj  having  arrived  on  the  coast  in  1585,  anchored  off  the  island 
Wokokon,  36  May,  and,  by  means  of  Manteoy  had  s6me  intercourse  with  the 
inhabitants.  At  Hatteras,  where  they  staid  a  short  time,  soon  after,  Gfmii* 
ganemtOf  with  Manieo,  went  on  board  their  ships.  This  was  the  last  visit  he 
made  to  tlie  English,  for  he  died  very  soon  after. 

This  must  close  our  account  of  die  excellent  family  of  Oranganemeo^  and 
would  that  the  account  of  tlie  English  would  balance  as  well, — but  they  exiiibit 
their  own, — and  one  item  more  from  it,  and  we  close  the  comparison.  For  a 
small  kettle  they  took  50  skins,  worth  in  England  £12  lOs.  sterling.  | 
We  have  now  anived  at  the  most  interesting  article  in  Virginia  history. 
Powhatan  was,  of  all  the  chiefe  of  his  ace,  the  most  fiunous  in  the  re^otm 
of  Virginia.  The  English  supposed,  at  first,  that  his  was  the  name  of  the 
country ;  a  common  error,  as  we  have  seen  in  several  cases  in  the  previous 
books  of  our  biography,  but,  in  this  case,  unlike  the  others,  the  error  pn^ 
vailed,  and  a  part  of  liis  people,  ever  after  the  settlement  of  the  English,  were 
called  the  Potohatans.  A  great  river,  since  called  the  JameSy  and  a  liay  rB> 
ceived  his  name  also.  §  He  had  three  brothers,  OpUchepasiy  Opekankanougk^ 
and  Catakmughy  and  two  sisters.  His  principal  residence  was  at  a  plaoe 
called  fferowocomocoy  when  the  English  came  into  the  country ;  which  was 
upon  the  north  side  of  what  is  now  York  River,  in  the  county  of  Gloucestery 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  Queen's  Creek,  and  about  25  miles  below  the 
fork  of  the  river.  ||  He  lived  here  until  the  Enfflish  began  to  intrude  themo 
selves  into  his  vicmity,  when  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Orakakes. 

Powhatan  was  not  his  Indian  name,  or  rather  original  name;  that  was 
ffahuntonacock.  He  is  described  as  tall  and  well-proportioned — ^bearing  an 
aspect  of  sadness — exceedingly  vigorous,  and  possessing  a  body  capable  of 
sustaining  great  hardships.  He  was,  in  1607,  about  60  years  of  age,  and  his 
hair  was  considerably  gray,  which  gave  him  a  majestic  appearance.  At  his 
residence,  he  had  a  kind  of  wooden  form  to  sit  upon,  and  his  ornamental 
robe  was  of  raccoon  skins,  and  his  head-dress  was  composed  of  many  feath- 
ers wrouffht  into  a  kind  of  crown.  He  swayed  many  nations  upon  the  great 
rivers  and  bays,  the  chief  of  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  originally  claimed 
only  the  places  called  Powhatan,  (since  named  Haddihaddocks,)  Arrohattock, 
(now  Appomattox,)  Youghtanund,  Pamunky,  Mattapony,  Werowocoinoeo. 
and  Kiskiak ;  at  which  time,  his  chief  seat  was  at  Powhatan,  near  the  falls  or 
James  River.  But  when  he  had  extended  his  conquests  a  great  way  north, 
he  removed  to  Werowocomoco,  as  a  more  commodious  situation. 

At  the  termination  of  his  warlike  career,  the  country  upon  James  River, 
from  its  mouth  to  the  falls,  and  all  its  brrnches,  was  the  boundary  of  his 
country,  southerly — and  so  across  the  country,  ^*  nearly  as  high  as  the  falls  of 
all  the  great  rivers,  over  Potowmack,  even  to  Patuxent,  in  Maryland,"  and 


*  "  A  food  made  of  Indian  corn,  or  maize,  beaten  and  carefully  husked,  something  fika 
Ibnnety  in  England ;  and  is  an  excellent  dish  various  ways/' 

t  Siitk't  Hist.  Virginia,  10, 11.  t  8mith*s  Hist.  Virginia. 

^  These,  according  to  Heckeicelder,  Philos.  Trans.  31,  should  have  been  called  PowfuUhai^ 
**  which  would  signify  the  river  of  pro^ny,  fruitfulness,  the  fniitftil  river." 

I  About  two  miles  below  where  Richmond  now  stands.  The  farm  of  a  jpentlemaa  of  Ihs 
aaae  of  Jlbyo  included  the  site  of  a  part  of  his  town,  in  laiS^CaflvMTt  Viigima. 


8  POWHATAN.P-SURPRISES  PAYANKATANK.  [Book  IV. 

■onie  of  the  natioDB  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Chesapeake.  His  domwioiai 
according  to  his  law  of  succession,  did  not  fidl  to  his  children,  but  to  his 
brothers,  and  then  to  his  sisterp,  (the  oldest  first,)  thence  to  the  heirs  of  the 
oldest ;  but  never  to  the  heirs  of  the  males. 

He  usually  kept  a  guard  of  40  or  50  of  the  most  resolute  and  well-fonned 
men  about  him,  especially  when  he  slept ;  but,  after  the  Euglisb  came  into  his 
country,  he  increased  them  to  about  200.  He  had  as  many,  and  such  women 
as  he  pleased ;  and,  when  he  slept,  one  sat  at  his  head  and  another  at  his  ieet. 
When  he  was  tired  of  any  of  his  wives,  he  bestowed  them  upon  such  of  his 
men  as  most  pleased  him.  Like  the  New  England  chiefi,  he  had  many  places 
where  he  passed  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  at  some  of  which  he  had  veiy 
spacious  wigwams,  30  or  40  yards  in  extent,  where  he  had  victuals  provided 
against  his  coming. 

In  1608,  he  surprised  the  people  of  Payankatank,  who  were  his  neighbors 
and  subjects.  Captain  Smith,  in  the  account,  **  writ  with  his  own  hand^  sc^y^^ 
**  the  occasion  was  to  vs  vnknowne,  but  tlie  manner  was  thus."  He  sent  sev- 
eral of  his  men  to  lodge  with  them  the  niffht  on  which  he  meant  to  fall  upoo 
them ;  then,  secretly  surrounding  them  in  their  wigwams,  commenced  a  horrid 
slaughter.  They  lulled  24  men,  took  off  their  scalps,  and,  with  the  women 
and  children  prisoners,  returned  to  the  sachem's  village.  The  scalps  tbcnf. 
exhibited  upon  a  line  between  two  trees,  as  a  trophy,  and  the  tDtrowanct  (their 
name  of  a  chief)  and  his  wife  Powhatan  made  his  servants. 

Up  to  the  year  1607,  every  attempt  to  settle  a  colony  in  Virginia  had  failed; 
and,  at  this  time,  would  have  failed  also,  but  for  the  unexampled  perseveninoe 
of  one  man.  I  need  but  pronounce  the  name  of  Captain  John  Smith.  The 
colony  with  which  he  came  did  not  arrive  until  the  planting  season  was  over; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  they  found  themselves  in  a  suffering  condition,  from  want 
of  suitable  provisions.  Smithy  therefore,  undertook  to  ^n  a  supply  by  traffick* 
ing  with  the  Indians  back  in  the  country,  who,  bemg  acouamted  with  his 
situation,  insulted  him  and  his  men  wherever  they  came ;  offering  him  but  a 
handful  of  corn,  or  a  piece  of  bread,  for  a  gun  or  a  sword.  **  But  seeing  br 
trade  and  courtesie  there  was  nothing  to  be  had,  he  made  bold  to  try  suco 
conclusions  as  necessitie  inforced,  thou^  contrary  to  his  commission."  So 
he  fired  upon  them,  and  drove  them  mto  the  wooda  He  then  marched 
to  their  village.  There  they  found  com  in  abundance,  which,  afler  some 
mariGBUvring,  he  succeeded  in  trading  for,  and  returned  with  a  supply  to 
Jamestown. 

Smithy  soon  after,  proceeded  to  discover  the  source  of  the  Chikahamania. 
Wlien  he  had  passed  up  as  far  as  it  was  navigable  for  his  Imrge,  he  left  it  in  a 
wide  place,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  shore,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  so 
on  shore  on  any  condition.  Taking  two  of  his  own  men  and  two  Indians,  he 
proceeded  to  complete  his  discovery.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  his  men  went 
on  shore ;  one  was  killed,  and  the  rest  hardly  escaped.  SmiUi  was  now  20 
miles  into  the  wilderness.  Opekankanottgk,  with  300  warriors,  having  learned, 
from  the  men  they  had  just  taken,  which  way  he  was  gone,  followed  after  him, 
and  came  upon  the  two  Englishmen  belonging  to  his  company,  and  killed 
them  both  while  asleep,  he  being  absent  to  shoot  some  fowls  for  provisions ; 
they  then  continued  their  pursuit  afler  him.  He  was  not  far  from  his  canoe, 
and  endeavored  to  retreat  to  it,  but,  being  hard  pressed,  made  a  shield  of  one 
of  his  Indians,  and,  in  this  maimer,  fought  upon  the  retreat,  until  he  had  killed 
three,  and  wounded  divers  othei's.  Being  obliged  to  give  all  his  attention  to 
his  pursuers,  he  accidentally  fell  into  a  creek,  where  the  mud  was  so  deep  that 
he  could  not  extricate  himself.  Even  now,  none  dared  to  lay  hands  upon  him ; 
and  those  whom  their  own  numbers  forced  nearest  to  him,  were  observed  to 
tremble  with  fear.  The  Indian  he  had  bound  to  his  arm  with  his  garters^ 
doubtless  saved  him  from  being  killed  by  their  arrows,  from  which,  owing  to 
his  Indian  shield,  he  received  but  very  little  hurt,  except  a  wound  in  his 
thigh,  though  his  clothes  were  shot  full  of  them. 

When  he  could  stand  no  longer  in  the  mire,  without  perishing  with  cold, 
he  threw  away  his  arms,  and  suffered  them  to  come  and  take  him.  After 
pulling  him  out  of  the  mire,  they  took  him  to  the  place  where  his  men  had 
just  been  killed,  where  there  was  a  fire.    They  now  showed  him  ' '    * 
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rdbbmg  his  benuiabed  limbs,  and  warming  him  by  the  fire.  He  aaked  ftr 
their  eoief,  apd  Opekankanough  appeared,  to  whom  he  save  a  small  compaM. 
This  amused  them  exceedingly.  <*  Much  they  marvelled  at  the  plajrioff  or  tlie 
fly  and  needle,  which  thev  could  see  so  plaiulv,  and  yet  not  touch  it,  becauaa 
of  the  i^ass  that  covered  them.  But  when  he  demonstrated,  by  that  globe-lik« 
iewell,  the  roundnesse  of  the  earth,  and  skies,  the  spheare  of  the  sunne,  and 
moone,  and  starres,  and  how  the  sunne  did  chase  the  night  round  about  tha 
worid,  continual]y--the  ffreatnesse  of  the  land  and  sea,  the  diversity  of  tbi| 
nations,  varietie  of  complexions,  and  how  we  were  to  them  antipodes,  and 
many  o^er  such  like  matters,  they  all  stood  as  amazed  with  aomiration !  ** 
Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  such  success  in  explaining  to  them  liis  knowledge 
of  geography  and  astronomy,  (how  much  of  it  they  understood  we  will  ool 
undertake  to  say,)  within  an  hour  afler,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree,  and  a  multitude 
of  them  seemeid  prepared  to  shoot  him.  But  when  their  bows  were  beiit» 
Ojpekankanou^  held  uo  his  compass,  and  they  all  laid  down  their  weapoiMb 
Tnev  now  1^  him  to  Onmakas,  or  Orakakes,  a  temporary  seat  of  PowhaUu^ 
on  the  north  side  of  Chikabominy  swamp,  in  what  is  now  Gloucester  county 
oo  York  river.*    Here  they  feasted  him,  and  treated  him  vrell. 

When  they  marched  him,  they  drew  themselves  up  in  a  row,  with  their 

chief  in  the  midst,  before  whom  the  guns  and  swords  they  had  taken  from  the 

English  were  borne.    Smith  came  next,  led  by  three  great  men  hold  of  each 

arm,  and  on  each  side  six  more,  with  their  arrows  notched,  and  read^',  if  he 

ebould  attempt  to  escape.    At  the  town,  they  danced  and  sung  about  him,  and 

then  put  him  into  a  Large  house,  or  wigwam.    Here  thev  kept  him  so  well^ 

that  he  thought  they  were  fattinff  him  to  kill  and  eat    They  took  him  to  n 

sick  man  to  cure  him ;  but  he  uM  them  he  could  not,  unless  they  would  let 

lijod  go  to  Jamestown,  and  get  something  with  which  he  could  do  iL    Thie 

"^ley  woidd  not  consent  to. 

The  taking  of  Jamestown  was  now  resolved  upon,  and  they  made  greel 
jMreperations  for  it  To  this  end,  they  endeavored  to  get  Smiik't  assistance^ 
mj  niaking  large  promises  of  land  and  women ;  but  he  told  them  it  could  nol 
l)e  done,  and  described  to  them  the  great  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  in  sueli 
m  manner  that  they  were  sreatly  terrified.  With  the  idea  of  procuring  some- 
thing curious,  Smtih  prevailed  upon  some  of  them  to  go  to  Jamestown ;  which 
journey  they  performed  in  the  most  severe  fbos^  and  snowy  weather.  By 
this  means,  be  gave  the  people  there  to  understand  what  his  situation  was,  and 
i¥hat  was  intended  against  tneni,  by  sending  a  leaf  from  bis  pocket-book,  widi 
«  few  words  written  upon  it  He  wrote,  also,  for  a  few  articles  to  be  sent, 
i¥hich  were  duly  brought  by  the  messengers.  Nothing  had  caused  such 
astonishment  as  their  brining  the  very  articles  Smith  had  promised  theuL 
*rhat  he  could  talk  to  his  friends,  at  so  great  a  distance,  was  utterly  incompre- 
hensible to  them. 

Beinff  obliged  to  give  up  the  idea  of  destroying  Jamestown,  they  amused 
themselves  by  taking  their  captive  from  place  to  place,  in  great  pomp  and 
triumph,  and  showing  him  to  the  different  nations  of  the  dominions  of  Pow- 
hatan. They  took  him  to  Youghlannund,  since  called  Pamunkey  Rivtr^  the 
country  over  which  Opekcmkanough  was  chief,  whose  principal  residence 
was  where  the  town  or  Pamunkey  since  was  ;  thence  to  the  Mattai)oniefl^ 
Piankatanks,  the  Nautaughtacuuds,  ou  Rappalianock,  the  Nomuiies,  on  the 
Patowmack  River ;  thence,  in  a  circuitous  course,  through  several  other 
nations,  back  again  to  tlie  residence  of  Opekankctnoiigh.  Here  they  practised 
conjurations  upon  him  for  three  successive  days ;  to  ascertain,  as  they  said, 
whether  he  intended  them  good  or  evil.  This  proves  they  viewed  him  as  a 
kind  of  gpd.  A  bag  of  gunpowder  havuig  fallen  uito  their  hands,  they  pre- 
served it  with  great  care,  tliiuking  it  to  be  a  grain,  intending,  in  the  spring,  fo 
plant  it,  as  they  did  com.  He  was  here  again  feasted,  and  none  could  eat 
imtil  he  bad  done. 

Being  now  satisfied,  having  gone  through  all  the  mancBuvres  and  pranki 
'with  him  they  could  think  of*,  they  proceeded  to  Poufhatan.  **  Here  more  than 
200  of  those  grim  coiirtiers  stood  wondering  at  him,  as  he  had  been  a  monster, 

•  Bancro/l's  HisU  U.  States,  i.  146. 
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till  Powhaian  and  his  trayne  had  put  themselves  in  their  greatest  biaveriefc* 
lir  waft  seated  before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a  bedstead,  having  on  a  robe  o^ 
raccoon  skins,  *^  and  oil  the  tayles  hanging  by.**  On  each  side  of  him  sat  a 
young  woman  ;  and  upon  each  side  or  the  house  two  rows  of  men,  and  with 
aa  many  women  behind  them.  These  last  had  their  heads  and  shoulders 
painted  red — some  of  whose  heads  were  adorned  with  white  down ;  and  about 
meir  necks  white  beads.  On  SmWCi  being  brought  into  the  presence  of 
Pauhaianj  all  present  joined  in  a  great  shout.  ''The  queen  of  Apamatuck  was 
appointed  t9  bring  him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought  him  a 
bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel,  to  dry  them.**  Then,  having  feasted  him 
•gain,  ''after  their  best  barbarous  manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was 
held,  but  the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought  before  Powhaian 
— then  as  many  as  could  lay  hands  on  him,  dragged  him  to  tliem  and  thereon 
laid  his  head,  and  lieing  ready,  with  their  clul^  to  beat  out  his  brains,  Pocar 
hmUoif  the  king's  dearest  daughter,  when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  cot  his 
head  in  her  armes,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his,  to  save  him  from  death.**^ 

Powhaian  was  unable  to  resist  the  extraordinary  solicitations  and  sympathetic 
entreaties  of  his  kind-hearted  little  daughter,  and  thus  was  saved  the  life  of 
Captain  Smiih;  a  character,  who,  without  this  astonishing  deliverance,  was 
Bumciently  renowned  for  escapes  and  adventures. 

The  old  sachem,  having  set  the  sentence  of  death  aside,  made  up  his  mind 
to  employ  Smith  as  an  artisan ;  to  make,  for  himself,  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows, 
and  pots ;  and,  for  Pocahontas,  bells,  beads,  and  copper  trinkets.  Potohaian^M 
aon,  named  JVbntaquauSj  was  very  friendly  to  Smithj  and  rendered  him  many 
important  services,  as  well  after  as  during  his  captivity. 

"Two  days  afler,  Powhatan^  having  disguised  himself  in  the  roost  fearfliUest 
manner  he  could,  caused  Captain  Smtth  to  be  brought  forth  to  a  ffreat  house  in 
the  woods,  and  there,  upon  a  mat  by  the  fire,  to  be  left  alone.  Not  long  after, 
from  behinde  a  mat  that  divided  the  house,  was  made  the  most  doleflilleat 
Doyse  he  ever  heard ;  then  Powhatan,  more  like  a  Devill  than  a  man,  with 
aome  200  more,  as  black  as  himselfe,  came  unto  him,  and  told  him.  now  they 
were  friends ;  and  presently  he  should  go  to  Jamestowne,  to  send  him  two 
areat  gimnes,  and  a  gryndestone,  for  which  he  would  give  him  the  country  of 
Capahowosick  [Cap^owsick],  and  forever  esteem  him  his  sonne,  J^etntuquond, 
So  to  JamestoHTie,  with  12  auides,  Powhatan  sent  him.  That  night  they 
quartered  in  the  woods,  he  still  expecting,  (as  he  had  done  all  this  long  time  of 
his  imprisonment,)  every  hour  to  be  put  to  one  death  or  another."  Early  the 
next  morning,  they  came  to  the  fort  at  Jamestown.  Here  he  treated  his 
l^ides  with  the  greatest  attention  and  kindness,  and  offered  Rawhuni,  in  a 
jesnng  manner,  and  for  the  sake  of  a  httle  s|)ort,  a  huge  mill-stone,  and  two 
demi-culverins,  or  nine  pound  cannons,  to  take  to  Powhatan,  his  master ;  thus 
JHJiUxng  his  engagement  to  send  him  a  grindstone  and  two  gims.  This 
Katohuni  was  a  sacliem  under  Powhaian,  and  one  of  his  most  faitliful  captains, 
and  who,  it  seems,  accompanied  Smiih  in  his  return  out  of  captivity. 

"  They  found  them  somewhat  too  heavie,  but  when  they  did  see  him  dis- 
charge them,  being  loaded  with  stones,  among  the  boughs  of  a  great  tree 
loaded  vTilh.  isickles,  the  yce  and  branches  came  so  tumbling  down,  that  tlie 
poore  salvages  ran  away  half  dead  with  fear.  But,  at  last,  we  rcgahied  some 
conference  with  them,  and  gave  them  such  toyes,  and  sent  to  Potphatan,  his 
women,  and  children,  such  presents,  and  gave  them  in  generoll  fiill  content."  • 

Powhatan  was  now  completely  in  tlie  EiigHsh  interest,  and  almost  every 
other  day  sent  his  daughter,  Pocahontas,  with  victuals,  to  JamestoviTi,  of  whicli 
they  were  greatly  in  need.  Smith  had  told  Powhaian  ihat  a  great  chief,  which 
was  Captani  JVetrporf,  would  arrive  from  England  about  that  time,  which 
coming  to  pass  as  lie  had  said,  greatly  increased  his  admiration  %yi  the  wisdom 
of  the  English,  and  he  was  ready  to  do  as  they  desired  in  every  thing ,  and, 
but  for  the  vanity  and  ostentation  of  Newport,  matters  would  have  gone  on 
well,  and  trade  flourished  greatly  to  their  advantage.  But  he  lavished  so  many 
presents  upon  Powhatan,  that  he  was  in  no  way  inclined  to  trade,  and  soon 

S  ^  *  This  is  Captain  Smith**  own  account,  which  I  shall  follow  minutely )  adding  occasionmlly 

fiom  Stithf  to  illustrate  the  geography  of  the  counUy. 
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benn  to  show  his  haiigfatineaB,  by  denrmnding  five  times  the  Talue  of  an  aitick^ 
or  nifl  contempt  for  what  was  odered. 

By  Ahrpoii*«  impradence  and  foUy,  what  had  coat  SmUk  so  much  toil  and 
paina  to  achieve,  was  blown  away  by  a  single  breath  of  vanity.  Nevertheleas, 
oki  great  mind,  continually  exercised  in  (ufficult  matters,  brought  the  subtle 
chief  again  to  his  own  terms.  Himselfj  with  AVtrporf,  and  about  20  others, 
went  to  PouihatatCs  residence  to  trade  with  him.  *^  wherein  Powhatan  carried 
himself  so  proudly,  vet  discreetly,  (in  his  salvage  manner,)  as  made  us  all  to 
admire  his  natural  ffins."  He  pretended  that  it  was  far  breath  hia  dignity  to 
kadt  as  his  men  di£  Thus  his  craft  to  obtain  from  Newport  his  goods  for 
whatever  he  pleased  to  give  in  return.  Smiih  saw  through  Pouhatan^s  craft, 
and  told  J^Tewport  how  it  would  turn  out,  but  being  determined  to  diow  him- 
self as  dignified  as  the  Indian  chief^  repented  of  his  fblly,  like  too  many  othen^ 
when  it  was  too  late.  SmUh  was  the  mterpreter  in  the  business,  and  Newport 
the  chief.  Powhatan  made  a  speech  to  him,  when  they  were  about  to  enter 
upon  trading.  He  said,  **  Captam  A*etrpor<,  it  is  not  agreeable  to  my  greatness^ 
in  this  peddlinff  manner,  to  trade  for  trifles;  and  I  esteem  you  also  a  great 
werowance.  Therefore,  lay  me  down  all  your  commodities  together ;  what  I 
like  I  will  take,  and  in  recompense  give  you  what  I  think  fitting  their  value." 
Accordingly,  Newport  gave  him  all  bis  goods,  and  received  in  return  only 
about  three  bushels  of  com ;  whereas  they  expected  to  have  obtained  twenty 
hogsheads.  This  transaction  created  some  hard  thoughts  between  SmUK  and 
Newport* 

nil  add  to  raise  Powhatan  in  our  admiration,  it  can  detract  nothing  fiom 
die  character  of  ShdUi,  to  say,  that  he  was  as  wily  as  the  great  Indian  chie£ 
For,  with  a  few  blue  beads,  which  he  pretended  that  he  had  shown  him  only  by 
accident,  and  which  he  would  hardly  part  with,  as  be  pretended,  because  diey 
were  of  great  price,  and  worn  onl^  by  great  kin^  he  completely  got  his  enif 
at  this  time,  answered.  Tantalization  had  the  desired  effect,  and  Powhatan  waa 
so  in&tuated  with  the  hire,  that  he  was  almost  beside  himself,  and  vfBB  ready 
to  give  all  he  had  to  possess  them.  **  So  that,  ere  we  departed,"  says  mr 
relation,  **  for  a  pound  or  two  of  blew  beades,  he  brought  over  my  king  for  3 
or  900  bushells  of  come.'* 

An  English  boy  was  left  with  Potohatanj  by  Captain  Newport,  to  leara  the 
language,  manners,  customs  and  geography  of  his  country  ;  and,  in  return, 
Powhatan  gave  him  ^amontacky  one  of  his  servants,  of  a  shrewd  and  subtle 
capacity,  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  England.  Powhatan  became  offended 
with  Captain  Smith,  when  JVewport  left  the  country,  in  1608 ;  at  whose  depart- 
ure he  sent  him  20  turkeys,  and  demanded,  in  return,  20  swords,  which  were 
granted.  Shortly  after,  he  sent  the  same  number  to  Smiihj  expectinff  the  like 
return  ;  but,  being  disappointed,  ordered  his  men  to  seize  the  English  wher- 
ever they  could  find  them.  This  caused  difficulty — many  of  the  English 
being  robbed  of  their  swords,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  forts.  They  continued 
their  depredations  until  SmUh  surprised  a  number  of  them,  from  whom  he 
learned  that  Powhatan  was  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  arms  in  his  power,  to  be 
able  to  massacre  the  English.  When  he  found  that  his  plot  was  discovered, 
he  sent  Pocahontas,  with  presents,  to  excuse  himself^  and  pretended  that  the 
mischief  was  done  by  some  of  his  ungovernable  chiefs.  He  directed  her  to 
endeavor  to  effect  the  release  of  his  men  that  were  prisoners,  which  jSlmi^ 
consented  to,  wholly,  as  he  pretended,  on  her  account ;  and  thus  peace  was 
restored,  which  had  been  continuallv  interrupted  for  a  considerable  time  before. 

On  the  10th  of  September,  1608,  SmUh  was  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
Newport,  going  often  to  England,  had  a  large  share  in  directing  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  from  his  interest  with  the  proprietors.  He  arrived  about  this  time, 
and,  among  other  baubles,  brought  over  a  crown  for  Powhatan,  with  directions 
for  his  coronation  ;  which  had  the  ill  effect  to  make  him  value  himself  more 
than  ever.  JSTeufport  was  instructed  to  discover  the  country  of  the  Monacans^ 
a  nation  with  whom  Powhatan  was  at  war,  and  whom  they  would  assist  him 
against,  if  he  would  aid  in  the  business.  Captain  Smith  was  sent  to  him  to 
invito  him  to  Jamestown  to  receive  presents,  and  to  trade  for  corn.  On  arriv- 
ing at  Werowocomoco,  and  delivering  his  message  to  the  old  chie^  he  replied, 
*  £r  your  king  have  sent  me  presents,  I  also  am  a  king,  and  this  is  my  land. 
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Eif^t  days  I  tHD  stay  to  recehre  them.  Tour  ftther  riiieaiihi|r  ./^^tipori]  ii  tt> 
come  to  me,  not  I  to  him,  nor  yet  to  your  fort — nehher  will  1  bite  at  siieh  a 
bale.  As  for  the  Monacans,  I  can  revenge  my  own  mjuries ;  and  as  for  M" 
mumackudty  where  you  say  Tour  brother  was  shun,  h  is  a  contrary  way  ttatt 
Oose  parts  you  suppose  it ;  but,  for  any  salt  water  beyond  the  mountains,  tfie 
relations  you  have  had  fnm  my  people  are  false."  Some  of  the  Vidians  hM 
made  the  English  believe  that  the  South  Sea,  now  called  the  Pacific  Oceto, 
was.  but  a  short  distance  back.  To  show  Smith  the  absurdity  of  the  stoly,  ha 
drew  a  map  of  the  country,  upon  the  ghmnd.  Smith  returned  as  wise  as  lie 
went 

A  house  was  imilt  for  Potdboiem,  about  this  time,  by  sbme  Gerttaan^ 
«?er  with  JWu^porf.  These  men,  thinking  that  the  Engfish  covid  not  snfadst 
in  the  country,  wantonly  betrajed  all  the  secrets  of  their  condition  to  PtnohatuHf 
which  was  again  the  source  of  much  trouble.  They  even  ursed  him  to  ptR 
aD  the  English  to  death,  apeeing  to  Uve  with  him,  and  assiflt  nim  in  tiie  exis- 
cation  of  the  horrible  project  Fouhalon  was  pleased  at  the  pn^Kishioii.  atnl 
tfioagfat,  Inr  their  assistance,  to  effect  what  he  nad  fbrmetiy  lioped  toaobf 
eng^gmff  Smith  in  such  an  enterprise.  Their  first  object  was  to  lull  Captaili 
Smim;  by  which  act,  the  chief  obstacle  to  success  would  be  remoted  J  and^ 
accordingly,  they  took  every  means  in  their  power  to  efibct  it 

In  the  BTBt  place,  he  invited  him  to  come  and  trade  fat  corn,  hoping  aA 
opportunity,  in  that  business,  would  ofifer.  That  his  desif^n  might  not  ne  nii» 
trusted,  Powhatan  promised  to  load  his  ship  with  com,  ii  he  would  briii^  him 
a  grindstone,  50  swords,  some  muskets,  a  cock  and.  a  hen,  and  a  quantity  of 
cc^iper  and  beads.  Snuth  Went  accord^^,  but  guarded,  as  though  sure  at 
■leeting  an  enemy. 

In  then-  way,  the  Enfflish  stopped  at  WarrasqUeake,  and  were  infbrmed, 
by  the  sachem  of  that  place,  of  jPowhatan^s  intentions.  That  sachem  kindly 
entertained  them,  and,  when  they  departed,  flunished  them  with  guidles.  Cm 
account  of  extreme  bad  weather,  they  were  obliged  to  spend  tiear  a  week  at 
Kicquotan.  This  obliged  them  to  keep  their  Cnristmas  among  the  Indiaas^ 
and,  according  to  our  authorities,  a  merry  Christmas  it  was ;  having  been 
*  never  more  merry  in  their  lives,  lodged  by  better  fires,  or  fbd  With  greater 
plenty  of  good  brrad,  oysters,  fish,  fiesh,  and  wild  fbwL* 

Having  arrived  at  Werowocomoco,  after  mueh  hardship,  they  sent  to  Pvuh 
kaian  for  provisions,  being  in  great  want,  not  having  taken  but  three  or  fbtiT 
days'  supply  along  with  them.  The  old  chief  sent  them  immediately  a  supph^ 
of  bread,  turkeys,  and  ven»on,  and  soon  after  made  a  fbast  fbr  them,  accord 
ing  to  custom. 

Meanwhile,  Powhatan  pretended  he  had  not  sent  for  the  English ;  tellintf 
them  he  had  no  com,  ^and  his  people  much  less,"  *  and,  therefbre,  intimated 
diat  he  wished  they  would  go  on  affain.  But  Smiffi  produced  the  messenger 
that  he  had  sent,  and  so  confronted  him ;  Powhatan  then  laughed  hearmy, 
and  thus  it  passed  for  a  joke.  He  then  asked  for  their  commodities,  **  but  be 
Uked  notliing,  except  guns  and  swords,  and  valued  a  baitket  of  com  higher 
than  a  basket  of  copper ;  saying,  he  could  rate  his  com,  but  not  the  copper.* 
Captein  Smith  then  made  a  speech  to  him,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  work 
vpon  his  ft  clings  and  sense  of  honor ;  said  he  had  sent  his  men  to  build  hind 
a  house  while  his  own  was  neglected ;  that,  because  of  his  promising  to  sup- 
ply him  with  corti,  he  had  neglected  to  supply  himself  with  provisions  when 
Be  might  have  done  it  FiiiaJly,  Smith  reproached  him  of  divers  negligences^ 
deceptions,  and  prevarications ;  but  the  main  cause  of  Powhatan's  refusing 
to  trade  seems  to  have  been  because  the  English  did  not  bring  the  article* 
he  Inost  wiuited. 

When  Smith  had  done,  Potohatan  answered  him  as  fbllows: — ^*We  have 
but  little  com,  but  what  we  can  sfmre  shall  be  brought  two  days  hence.  As 
to  your  coming  here,  1  have  some  doubt  about  the  reason  of  it  I  am  told,  by 
my  men,  that  you  came,  not  to  trade,  but  to  invade  my  people,  and  to  poosea* 
my  country.    This  makes  me  less  ready  to  relieve  you,  and  fnghtens  atf 

*  Tbt  tfM^f  My  fi*oiidi»  liew  Ikb  eeaM  be,  kit  it  it  la  ia  tM  aU  Uil^ 
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people  from  bringing  in  their  com.  And,  therefore,  to  relieve  them  of  that 
mr,  leave  your  arms  aboard  your  boats,  since  they  are  needless  here,  where 
we  are  all  friends,  and  forevpr  Powhatans." 

Jn  these,  and  other  speeches  of  like  amount,  they  spent  the  first  day.  *^  But, 
wUlst  they  expected  tiie  coming  in  of  the  country,  they  wrangled  JPowhaian 
out  of  80  bushels  of  corn,  for  a  copper  kettle ;  which  the  president  seeing 
him  much  affect,  [value,]  he  told  him  it  was  of  much  greater  value  ;  yet,  in 
regard  of  his  scarcity,  he  would  accept  that  quantity  at  present ;  provided  he 
abould  have  as  mucH  more  the  next  year,  or  the  Mauakin  country,"  were  that 
condition  not  complied  with. 

This  transaction  will  equal  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  New 
Enpbnd,  but  we  will  leave  the  reader  to  make  his  own  comment 

At  the  same  time,  Powhatan  made  another  speech,  in  which  were  some 
my  ringular  passages,  as  reported  by  Smith,  One  was,  that  he  had  seen  the 
dem  of  all  his  people  three  times ;  and  that  none  of  those  three  generations 
WIS  then  living,  except  himself.  This  was  evidently  only  to  make  the  Eng- 
liah  think  him  something  more  than  human.  The  old  chief  then  went  on 
•Ad  said, 

**  I  am  now  grown  old,  and  must  soon  die ;  and  the  succession  must  de- 
•eend,  in  order,  to  my  brothers,  OpUchapany  Opekankanou^hj  and  CaUdaugh^* 
and  then  to  my  two  sisters,  and  their  two  daugnters.  I  wish  their  experience 
wim  equal  to  mine ;  and  that  your  love  to  us  might  not  be  less  tlian  ours  to 
TOD.  ^^y  should  vou  take  by  force  that  from  us  which  you  can  have  by 
Mn?  Why  should  you  destroy  us,  who  have  provided  you  with  food? 
What  can  you  get  by  war  ?  We  can  hide  our  provisions,  and  fly  into  the 
woods ;  and  then  you  must  consequently  famish  by  wronging  your  friends. 
Wliat  is  the  cause  of  vour  jealousy  ?  You  see  us  unarmed,  and  willing  to 
wapphf  your  wants,  it  you  will  come  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  not  with 
aworas  and  guns,  as  to  invade  an  enemy.  I  am  not  so  simple,  as  not  to  know 
it  \b  better  to  eat  good  meat,  lie  well,  and  sleep  quietly  with  my  women  and 
cUldren ;  to  laugh  and  bo  merry  with  the  English  ;  and,  bein^  their  friend, 
to  have  copper,  hatchets,  and  whatever  else  I  want,  than  to  flv  mm  all,  to  lie 
cold  in  the  woods,  feed  upon  acorns,  roots,  and  such  trash,  and  to  be  so 
hooted,  that  I  cniinot  rest,  eat,  or  sleep.  In  such  circumstances,  my  men 
most  watch,  and  if  a  twig  should  but  break,  all  would  cry  out,  *  Here  comes 

a  Smith;*  and  so,  in  this  miserable  manner,  to  end  my  miserablo  life; 
Capt.  Smithy  tliis  mifrht  he  soon  your  fate  too,  through  your  rashness  and 
unadvisedness.  I,  therefore,  exiiort  you  to  peaceable  councils ;  and,  al)ovc  all, 
I  insist  that  the  giuis  and  swc^rds,  tiie  cause  of  all  our  jealousy  and  uneasiness, 
be  removed  and  sent  away." 

Smith  interpreted  this  speech  to  mean  directly  contrary  to  what  it  expressed, 
and  it  rather  confirmed,  than  lessened,  his  former  sus])iciotis.  He,  however, 
made  a  speech  to  Powhatan,  in  his  turn,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  convince 
him  that  tlie  English  intended  him  no  hurt;  nr«rinp,  that,  if  they  had,  how 
easily  they  nii*rht  liave  effected  it  long  l)efore;  and  that,  as  to  their  perishing 
with  want,  he  would  have  him  to  understand  that  the  English  had  ways  to 
supply  themselves  unknown  to  the  Indians ;  that  us  to  his  sending  away  the 
annii,'there  was  no  reason  in  that,  since  the  Indians  were  always  allowed  to 
bring  theirs  to  Jamestown,  and  to  keep  them  in  their  hands.  Seeing  SmWa 
inflexibility,  and  despairing  of  accomplishing  his  intended  massacre,  he  spoke 
again  to  Smith  as  follows : — 

••Ca]»t.  Smith,  I  never  use  any  werowance  so  kindly  as  yourself;  yet  from 
you  I  receive  the  least  kindness  of  any.  Capt.  Newport  gave  me  swords,  coj)- 
pcr,  clothes,  or  whatever  else  I  desired,  ever  accepting  whot  I  offered  him; 
and  would  send  away  his  giuis  when  requested.  No  one  refuses  to  lie  at  my 
feet,  or  do  whut  I  demand,  hut  you  only.  Of  you  I  can  have  nothing,  but 
what  you  value  not ;  and  yet,  you  will  have  whatsoever  you  please.  Capt. 
Nkicpori  you  call  father,  and  so  you  call  me ;  but  I  see,  in  spite  of  us  both, 
you  will  do  what  you  will,  and  we  must  both  study  to  humor  and  content  you. 
Hut  if  you  intend  so  friendly,  as  you  say,  send  away  your  arms ;  for  you  see 

•  Cataaaugfa,  Stiih, 
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my  undesigning  simplicity  and  fHendship  cause  me  thus  nakedly  to  forget 
myself." 

SrnUh  now  was  out  of  all  patience,  seeing  Powhatan  only  trifled  away  the 
time,  that  he  might,  by  some  means,  accomplish  his  design.  The  boats  of 
the  English  were  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  by  reason  of  ice.  SmUh^ 
therefore,  resorted  to  deception  ;  he  got  the  Indians  to  break  the  ice,  that  his 
men  might  come  in  and  take  on  board  thie  com  they  had  bought,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  gave  orders  to  them  to  seize  Powhatan ;  Smilh,  in  the  mean  tim& 
was  to  amuse  him  with  false  promises.  But  SmUk^s  talk  was  too  full  of 
flattery  not  to  be  seen  through  by  the  sagacious  sachem ;  and,  before  it  was 
too  late,  he  conveyed  himself,  his  women,  children,  and  effects,  into  the 
woods;  having  succeeded  in  his  deception  better  than  Smith;  for  two  or 
three  squaws  amused  him  while  Powhatan  and  ,the  rest  escaped.  Unwilling, 
however,  to  renounce  his  purpose,  Powhatan  sent  Smith,  soon  after,  a  valuabfo 
bracelet,  as  a  present,  by  an  old  orator  of  his,  who  tried  to  excuse  the  conduct 
of  his  sachem ;  he  said  Powhatan  ran  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  and  said,  if  they  could  be  laid  aside,  he  would  come  with  his  peo- 
ple, and  bring  com  in  abundance.  At  length,  finding  all  artifices  vain,  Pwih 
hatem  resolved  to  fall  upon  the  English,  in  their  cabins,  on  the  following  night. 
But  here,  again,  Pocahontas  saved  the  Ufe  of  Smith  and  his  attendants.  She 
came  alone,  in  a  dismal  night,  through  the  woods,  and  informed  iSiriM^  of  her 
fiither's  design.  For  this  most  sign^  favor,  he  offered  her  such  articles  as  he 
thought  would  please  her ;  but  she  would  accept  of  nothing,  and,  with  team 
standing  in  her  eyes,  said  if  her  father  should  see  her  with  any  thing,  he 
would  mistmst  what  she  had  done,  and  instant  death  would  be  her  revwd ; 
and  she  retired  by  herself  into  the  woods,  as  she  came. 

Powhatan  was  so  exasperated  at  the  failure  of  his  plots,  that  he  threatened 
death  to  his  men  if  they  did  not  kill  Smilh  by  some  means  or  other.  Not 
long  after,  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  gave  him  security  the  rest  of  hm 
administration.  One  of  Powhatan^s  men,  having,  by  some  means,  got  a 
quantitv  of  powder,  pretended  that  he  could  manage  it  like  the  Engliah. 
Several  came  about  him,  to  witness  his  exploits  with  the  strange  commodity^ 
when,  by  some  means,  it  took  fire,  "and  blew  him,  with  one  or  two  more,  to 
death.**  This  struck  such  a  dread  into  the  Indians,  and  so  amazed  and 
frightened  Powhatan,  that  his  people  came  from  all  directions,  and  desired 
peace ;  *  many  of  whom  returned  stolen  articles  that  tlie  English  had  never 
before  missed.  Poivhatan  would  now  send  to  Jamestown  such  of  his  men 
as  had  injured  the  English,  that  they  might  be  dealt  with  as  they  deserved. 
The  same  ^ear,  1609,  he  sent  them  nearly  half  his  crop  of  corn,  knowing 
them  to  be  m  great  want 

Captain  Smith,  having,  by  accident,  been  shockingly  burned  by  his  powder- 
bags  taking  fire,  for  want  of  surgical  aid,  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country 
and  go  to  England,  from  whence  he  never  returned.  He  published  the 
account  of  the  first  voyages  to  Virginia,  and  his  own  adventures,  which  is 
almost  the  only  authority  for  the  early  history  of  that  country.  He  died  in 
London,  in  1631 ,  f  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. 

The  Dutchmen  of  whom  we  have  spoken,  and  who  had  been  so  assiduous 
to  bring  min  upon  the  colony,  came  to  a  miserable  end.  One  of  them  died 
in  wretchedness,  and  two  others  had  their  brains  beat  out  by  order  of  Powhor 
tan,  for  their  deception. 

After  Smith  had  left  Virginia,  the  Indians  were  made  to  believe  that  he  was 
dead.  Poiohatan  doubted  the  report,  and,  some  time  after,  ordered  one  of  his 
counsellors,  named  Uttamatomakin,\  or  Tomocomo, §  whom  he  sent  to  England, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  where  he  was.  He  instructed  him,  also,  to  note  the 
number  of  the  people,  lo  Icara  the  stale  of  the  country,  and,  if  he  found  SmiJOi^ 
to  make  him  show  him  the  God  of  the  English,  and  the  king  and  queen. 
When  he  arrived  at  Plimouth,  he  took  a  long  stick,  and  began  to  perform  a 
part  of  his  mission  by  cutting  a  notch  for  every  person  he  should  see.    But 

*  Did  not  (he  English  of  New  Engiaiid  owe  their  safety  to  Massasoit  and  MianiunnomMs 
ftmr  of  the  same  article  ? 
\  Joitelyn,  N.  £ng.  Rarities,  106.  t  Or  Uttamaccomaek,  Smith.  (  PufdMf. 
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lie  soon  gave  up  that  business.  And,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country, 
Jos  chief  asked  him,  among  other  tilings,  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  num- 
"ber  of  the  inhabitants  in  England.  His  answer  to  that  inquiry,  we  hazard  not 
much  in  saying,  is  nearly  as  extensively  known  as  the  golden  rule  of  Confu- 
cius. It  was  as  follows :  ^  Count  the  stars  in  the  sky,  the  Ucmts  on  the  trees,  and 
ike  sand  upon  the  storshorey—for  such  is  the  number  of  the  people  of  England,^ 

ToMocoMO  had  married  a  sister  of  Pocahontas,  and,  probably,  accompanied 
her  to  England.*  While  there,  tlie  famous  antiquaiy,  Samuel  Purchase,  had 
an  interview  with  him,  and  from  whom  h6  collected  many  facts  relating  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  countrymen ;  the  result  of  which  he  after- 
wards published  in  his  Pilgrims,  f 

The  difficulties  were  almost  perpetual  between  Powhatan  and  the  English ; 
very  little  time  passed,  while  he  lived,  but  what  was  full  of  broils  and  dissatis- 
&ction,  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Few  Indian  chiefs  have  fallen  under 
our  notice,  possessing  such  extraordinary  characteristics  as  Powhatan,  He 
died  at  peace  with  the  English,  in  April,  1618,  and  was  succeeded  by  OpUcha- 
pan,  his  second  brother,  who  was  known  aflerwards  by  the  name  Ropaiin, 

Our  readers  will  be  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Captain  Smith  was 
barbarous  enough  towards  the  Indians,  but  we  have  not  met  with  any  thing 
quite  so  horribfe,  in  the  course  of  his  proceedings,  as  was  exhibited  by  his 
successor,  Lord  De  La  War,  This  gentleman,  instead  of  taking  a  mean 
course  between  the  practices  of  SmiBi  and  jYewport,  went  into  the  worst 
extreme.  Finding  Powhatan  insolent,  on  his  arrival  in  the  country,  he 
determined,  by  severity,  to  bring  him  to  unconditional  submission.  Having, 
therefore,  got  into  his  hands  an  Indian  prisoner,  his  lordship  caused  his  right 
hand  to  he  cut  off.  In  this  maimed  and  horrid  condition,  he  sent  him  to 
Powhatan ;  at  tlie  same  time  giving  the  sachem  to  understand,  tliat  all  his 
lubjects  would  be  served  in  this  manner,  if  he  rcfu.^d  obedience  any  longer; 
telling  him,  also,  tliat  all  the  com  in  the  country  should  be  immediately 
destroyed,  which  was  just  then  ripe.|  This  wretched  act  increased,  as 
reasonably  it  should,  the  indignation  of  Powhatan,  and  his  acts  were  governed 
accordingly. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Reflection  upon  the  character  of  Powhatan — Pocahontas — She  singularly  entertains 
Captain  Smith — Disaster  of  a  boat's  creto — Smith's  attempt  to  surprise  Potthatan 
frustrated  in  consequence — Pocahontas  saves  the  life  of  fVijffin — Betrayed  into  the 
hands  of  the  English — Japazaws — Mr.  Rolfe  marries  PocahonVis — Opachisco — 
Pocahimtas  visits  England — Her  interview  with  Smith-^Dies  at  Gravescnd — Her 
son — Opekankakough — Made  jrrisoner  by  Smith — Is  sei  at  libertu — Nemattanow 
— Murders  an  Englishman — Is  murdered  in  his  turn — His  singular  conduct  at  his 
deatli — Conducts  the  massacre  of  1G22 — Plots  the  extirpation  of  the  English — Con- 
ducts the  horrid  massacre  of  1644 — Is  taken  prisoner — His  conduct  upon  the 
occasion — Barbarously  wounded  by  the  guard — Ijast  speech,  and  magnanimity  in 
death — Reflections — Nickotawance — Totopotomoi — Joins  the  English  against 
the  Rechahecrians — Is  defeated  and  slain. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  tlie  great 
Powhatan  towards  the  English,  had  he  been  treated  by  them  as  he  ought  to 
have  l)een.  The  uncommonly  amiable,  virtuous,  and  feeling  disposition  of 
his  daughter,  will  always  be  brought  to  mind  in  reading  his  history  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding he  is  described  by  the  historians  as  possessing  a  sour,  morose, 
and  savage  disposition,  full  of  treachery,  deceit  and  cunumg — and  whoso 
word  was  never  to  be  depended  upon — yet,  on  the  very  page  that  he  is  thus 

•Mr.  OWmixon  (Brit.  Empire,  i.  285.)  says,  "  That  wlicn  the  princess  Pocahontas  came 
for  Endand,  a  coucarousa,  or  lord  of  her  own  nation,  attended  herj  his  name  was  UUamacco- 
mack.'" 

t  Vol.  v.  b.  viii.  chap.  vi.  page  956.  %  Harris,  Voyagei,  ii.  fSb, 
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represented,  we  shall  find  the  same  faults  set  him  as  examples  by  the  English 
themselves. 

The  first  and  most  memorable  events  in  the  life  of  Pocahontas  have  neces- 
■arily  been  detailed  in  the  account  of  her  father;  therefore  we  shall,  under  her 
own  name,  give  those  which  are  more  disconnected  with  his. 

POCAHONTAS  was  bom  about  the  year  1594  or  5,  and  hence  was  no  more 
than  12  or  13  years  old  when  she  saved  the  life  of  Captain  Smithy  in  1607. 
Every  particular  of  that  most  extraordinary  scene  has  been.exhibitecL  The 
name  PocoMntts  or  Pockohdntis,  says  Hecke  welder,  means  a  run  between  two 
hills.  It  has  been  mentioned,  that,  at  the  suggestion  of  Captain  Nttoport,  SmUk 
went  with  a  few  men  to  Werowocomoco,  to  invite  Powhatan  to  Jamestown 
to  receive  presents,  hoping  thereby  to  influence  him  to  open  a  trade  in  com 
with  them.  ' 

When  he  arrived  at  tliat  place,  Powhatan  was  not  at  home,  but  was  at  the 
distance  of  30  miles  ofl^.  Pocahontas  and  her  women  received  him,  and  while 
he  waited  for  her  fatlicr,  they  thus  entertained  him: — "  In  a  fayre  pl;iiue  field,  (says 
Smithy)  they  made  a  fire,  before  which,  he  sitting  upon  a  mat,  sudv.ainly  amonpc 
the  woods  was  heard  such  a  hydcous  noise  and  shrecking,  that  the  English 
betooke  themselves  to  their  arms,  and  seized  on  two  or  three  old  men  by 
them,  supposing  Powhatan^  with  all  his  power,  was  come  to  surprise 
them.  But  presently  Pocahontas  came,  willing  him  to  kill  her  if  any  hurt 
were  intended  ;  and  the  beholders,  which  were  men,  women  and  chUdren, 
satisfied  the  c^iptain  there  was  no  such  matter.  Then  presently  they  were 
presented  with  this  anticke ;  30  young  women  came  naked  out  of  the  woods, 
onely  covered  behind  and  before  with  a  few  greene  leaues,  tlieir  bodies  all 
painted,  some  of  one  color,  some  of  another,  but  all  difl^orinp  Their  leader 
bad  a  fayre  payre  of  buck's  homes  on  her  head,  and  an  otter-skinne  at  her 
girdle,  and  another  at  her  arme,  a  auiver  of  arrowcs  at  her  backe,  a  bow  and 
arrows  in  her  hand.  The  next  had  in  her  hand  a  sword,  and  another  a  club, 
another  a  pot-sticke,  all  homed  alike ;  the  rest  every  one  with  their  seueraU 
devises.  These  fiends,  with  most  hellish  shouts  and  cryes,  rushinff  from 
among  the  trees,  cast  themselves  in  a  ring  about  the  fire,  singing  and  £uicinff 
with  most  excellent  ill  varietie,  oft  falling  into  their/ nivfemall  passions^  ana 
solemnly  again  lO  sing  and  daunce.  Having  spent  neare  an  houre  in  this 
mascarado,  as  they  entred,  in  like  manner  they  departed."  After  a  short  time^ 
they  came  and  took  the  English  to  their  wigwams.  Here  they  were  more 
tormented  than  before,  "  with  crowding,  pressing,  hanging  about  them,  most 
tediously  crj'ing,  *  Love  you  not  me  ?  love  you  not  me  ? ' "  When  they  had 
finished  their  caresses,  tliey  set  before  them  the  best  victuals  their  country 
afibrded,  and  then  showed  them  to  tlieir  lodgings. 

While  Captain  Smith  was  upon  an  expedition  into  the  country,  witli  an 
intention  of  surprising  Powhatan^  there  ha]){)ened  a  melancholy  accident  at 
home,  to  a  boat's  crew,  which  had  been  sent  out  in  very  severe  weather,  by 
one  who  was  impatient  to  have  tlie  direction  of  matters.  In  the  boat  were 
Captain  Waldo,  Master  Scrivener,  the  projector  of  the  expedition,  Mr.  •Anthony 
Gosnold,  brother  of  the  well-known  Bartholometo  Gosnold,*  and  eight  others. 
By  the  sinking  of  the  boat,  these  all  perished,  and  none  knew  what  had  become 
of  them,  until  their  bodies  were  found  by  the  Indians.  The  very  men  on 
whom  Smith  dejxjnded  to  remain  at  the  fort  for  his  succor,  in  case  he  sent  for 
them,  were  among  the  number.  Therefore,  to  prevent  the  fiiilure  of  this 
expedition,  somebody  must  be  sent  to  apprize  Smith  of  the  catastrophe.  None 
volunteered  for  tlie  hazardous  service,  but  Mr.  Richard  Wvffin,  who  was 
obliged  to  undertake  it  alone.  This  was  a  time  when  Powhatan  wbs  very 
insolent,  and  urged  daily  tlie  killing  of  Smith  upon  his  men.  Nevertheless, 
after  many  difiiculties,  he  arrived  at  Werowocomoco.  Hero  he  found  himself 
amidst  pre])arations  for  war,  and  in  still  gi*eater  danger  than  he  had  yet  I»een. 
But  Pocahontas  appeared  as  his  savior.  Knowing  tlie  intention  of  the  war- 
riors to  kill  him,  she  first  secreted  him  in  the  woods,  and  then  directed  those 
who  sought  him  in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  he  had  gone ;  so,  by  this 

*  Who  had  miserably  nerished  by  disease  and  famine  at  Jamestown,  22  Aug.,  1G07.     Sc« 
Bancroft,  U.  Suues,  i.  144. 
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means,  he  escaped,  and  got  safe  to  SmUh  at  Pamunkey.    Thjs-was  in  the 
winter  of  1609. 

We  next  hear  of  her  saving  the  life  of  Henry  SpQman,  who  was  one  of  31 
that  went  to  trade,  upon  the  confidence  of  Powhatan,  but  who  were  all,  except 
Spilman,  killed  by  his  people. 

Such  was  the  wretched  state  to  which  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  now 
reduced,  that  scarce  a  paraUel  in  the  annals  of  the  world  can  oe  found.  No 
sooner  had  SmUh  left  the  country,  but  all  was  in  confusion.  Officers  spenl 
their  time  in  riotings,  while  the  men  seem  to  have  taken  no  means  for  defence 
or  preservation ;  so  that  the  Indians  made  constant  spoil  upon  their  domestic 
animals,  and  whatever  else  had  been  provided  for  their  support  Insomuctu 
that  when  Captain  Smith  had  been  gone  six  months,  the  colony  was  reduced 
from  above  500  to  about  60  persons.  Herbs  and  roots  were  eaten  to  sustain 
life,  in  the  early  part  of  their  aistresses ;  but  as  the  famine  increased,  tlie  skins 
of  horses  were  eagerly  devoured,  and  an  Indian,  who  had  been  some  time 
dead,  was  disinterr^  and  eaten  by  these  miserable  creatures.  In  one  instance, 
a  wretched  man  killed  his  own  wife,  and  preserved  the  bodv  by  salt,  which 
enormity  was  not  discovered  until  it  had  been  chiefly  devoured.* 

It  was  during  this  season  of  horror  that  Captain  Rcdcliff  went  out  with  90 
men,  who  were  trepanned  as  we  have  related.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1610.  Spilman  lived  many  years  afterwards  among  the  Patowamack 
Indians,  by  the  care  of  Pocahontas.} 

From  1609,  the  time  Smith  lefl  the  country,  until  1611,  Pocahontas  was  not 
seen  at  Jamestown.  In  tlie  latter  year,  she  was  treacherously  taken  prisoner 
by  Captain  Argot,  and  kept  by  the  English  to  prevent  Powhatan  from  doing 
them  injury,  and  to  extort  a  great  ransom  from  him,  and  such  terms  of  peace 
as  tliey  should  dictate.  At  the  time  she  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Cap- 
tain Argal,  she  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  chief  of  Potomack,  whose  name 
was  Japazatos,  a  particular  friend  of  the  English,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of 
Captain  SmUL  Whether  she  had  taken  up  her  residence  here,  or  whether  she 
was  here  only  upon  a  visit,  we  are  not  informed.  But  some  have  conjectured, 
that  she  retired  here  soon  after  Smithes  departure,  that  she  might  not  witneflB 
the  frequent  murders  of  the  ill-governed  English,  at  Jamestown.  Captain 
Argal  was  in  the  Potomack  River,  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  with  his  ship^ 
when  he  learned  that  PocahofUeu  was  in  the  neighborhood.  Whether  Jcqfa-' 
zaws  had  acquired  his  treachery  from  his  intercourse  with  the  English,  or 
whether  it  were  natural  to  his  disposition,  we  will  not  undertake  to  decide 
here ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  he  was  ready  to  practise  it,  at  the  instigation  of 
ArgaL  And  for  a  copper  kettle  for  himself,  and  a  few  toys  for  his  squaw,  he 
enticed  the  innocent  girl  on  board  ArgoTs  ship,  and  betrayed  her  into  his 
hands.  It  was  effected,  however,  without  compulsion,  by  the  aid  of  his  squaw. 
The  captain  had  previously  ])romiscd  that  no  hurt  should  befall  her,  and  that 
she  should  be  treated  with  all  tenderness.  This  circumstance  should  go  as  far  as 
it  may  to  excuse  Japnzaics.  The  plot  to  get  her  on  board  was  well  contrived. 
Knowing  that  she  had  no  curiosity  to  sec  a  ship,  having  before  seen  many« 
Japaznws*  wife  pretended  a  great  anxiety  to  see  one,  but  would  not  go  on 
board  unless  Pocahontas  would  accompany  her.  To  this  she  consented,  hut 
with  some  hesitation.  The  attention  with  which  they  were  received  on  board 
soon  dis8i[)ated  all  fears,  aiul  Pocahontas  soon  strayed  from  her  betrayers  into 
the  gtm-room.  The  captain,  watching  his  opportunity,  told  her  slie  was  a 
prisoner.  When  her  confinement  was  known  to  Japazaws  and  his  wife,  they 
feigned  more  lamentation  than  she  did,  to  keep  her  in  ignorance  of  the  plot ; 
and,  afler  receiving  the  price  of  their  perfidy,  were  sent  ashore,  and  Argal, 
with  his  pearl  of  great  price,  sailed  for  Jamestown.  On  beinp  informed  of  the 
reason  why  she  wms  thus  captivated,  her  grief,  by  degrees,  subsided. 

The  first  step  of  the  English  was  to  inform  Powhatan  of  the  captivity  of  his 
daughter,  and  to  demand  of  hini  their  men,  guns  and  tools,  whicti  he  and  his 
people  had,  from  time  to  time,  taken  and  stolen  from  them.  This  unexpected 
news  threw  the  old,  stem,  calculating  chief  into  a  great  dilemma,  and  what 
course  to  take  he  knew  not ;  and  it  was  tliree  months  before  he  returned  any 

*  Keith's  Hist.  Virginia,  HI.  \  StUh,  Hist.  Virginia,  116. 
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answer.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  by  the  advice  of  bis  council,  he  sent  back 
seven  Englishmen,  With  each  a  gun  which  had  been  spoiled,  and  this  answer : 
that  wlien  they  should  return  his  daughter,  he  would  make  fliU  satis&ction, 
and  give  them  500  bushels  of  com,  and  be  their  friend  forever ;  that  he  had 
no  more  guns  to  return,  the  rest  being  lost  They  sent  him  word,  that  they 
would  not  restore  her,  until  he  had  complied  with  their  demand ;  and  that,  as 
for  the  guns,  they  did  not  believe  they  were  lost  Seeing  the  determination  of 
the  English,  or  his  inabilitv  to  satisfy  them,  was,  we  apprehend,  why  they 
"  heard  no  more  from  him  for  a  long  time  after." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1613,  Sir  llujmas  Dak  took  Pocahontas,  and  went, 
with  a  ship,  up  Pownaian^s  River  to  Werowocomoco,  the  residence  of  her 
ftther,  in  hopes  to  effect  an  exchange,  and  bring  about  a  peace.  Potehalan 
was  not  at  home,  and  they  met  with  nothing  but  bravadoes,  and  a  disposition 
to  fight  from  all  the  Indians  they  saw.  After  burning  many  of  their  habita- 
tions, and  giving  out  threats,  some  of  the  Indians  came  and  made  peace,  as  they 
called  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  two  of  PocahorUas^s  brothers  to  come  on 
board  the  ship.    Their  joy  at  seeing  their  sister  may  be  imagined. 

A  particular  friendship  had  some  time  existed  between  Pocahontas  and  a 
worthy  young  Englishman,  by  the  name  of  John  Rdfe ;  which,  at  length, 
ffrowinff  into  a  sincere  attachment,  and  bein^  mutual  between  them,  he  made 
known  nis  desire  to  take  her  for  his  companion.  This  being  highly  approved 
of  by  Sir  Thomas  Dale,  and  other  gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  authority,  a 
consummation  was  soon  agreed  upon.  Acquainting  her  brother  with  her 
determination,  it  soon  came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  father  also ;  who,  as 
highly  approving  of  it  as  the  English,  immedmtely  sent  OpacMsco,  her  uncle, 
and  two  of  his  sons,  to  witness  the  performance,  and  to  act  as  her  servants 
upon  the  occasion  ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  April,  1613,  the  marrii^e  was 
aolemnized  according  to  appointment  Powhatan  was  now  their  friend  in 
reality  ;  and  a  friendly  intercourse  commenced,  which  was,  without  much 
hiterruption,  continued  until  his  death. 

Pocahontas  lived  happily  with  her  husband,  and  became  a  believer  in  the 
Bnglish  religion,  and  expressed  no  desire  to  live  again  among  those  of  her 
own  nation.  When  Sir  Thomas  Dale  returned  to  England,  in  1616,  Pocahon- 
tas accompanied  him,  with  her  husband,  and  several  other  young  nativea 
They  arrived  at  Plimouth  on  the  12th  of  June  of  that  year.  She  met  with 
much  attention  in  that  country,  being  taken  to -court  by  the  Lord  and  Lady 
Delaware^  and  others  of  distinction.  She  was,  at  this  time,  called  the  I^y 
Rebecca,  Her  meeting  with  Captain  Smith  was  affecting;  more  especially  as 
she  thought  herself,  and  very  justly,  no  doubt,  too  slightly  noticed  by  him, 
which  caused  her  much  grief.  Owing  to  the  barbarous  nonsense  of  tlie  times. 
Smith  did  not  wish  her  to  call  him  father,  being  afraid  of  giving  oftence  to 
royalty,  by  assuming  to  be  the  father  of  a  king's  daughter.  Yet  he  did  not 
intend  any  cause  of  offence,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  make  her  happy.  At 
their  first  interview,  after  remaining  silent  some  time,  she  said  to  him,  "  You 
Promised  my  father,  thai  what  was  yours  should  be  his ;  and  that  you  and  he  would 
it  aU  one.  Being  a  stranger  in  our  country,  you  called  FowhaXan  father ;  and  I, 
for  the  same  reason,  toill  now  call  you  so.  l^u  were  not  cfraid  to  come  into  imf 
father's  country,  and  strike  fear  into  every  body  but  myself;  and  are  you  here  afraxd 
to  let  me  call  youfalher7  I  tell  you,  then,  I  unit  call  you  father,  and  you  shout  call 
me  child ;  and  so  I  will  forever  be  of  your  kindred  and  country.  Thejf  always  told 
%u  that  yon  u>ere  dead,  and  I  knew  not  otherwise,  till  I  came  to  Phmouth.  But 
Powhatan  commanded  Tomocomo  to  seek  you  out,  and  know  the  truth,  because 
your  countrymen  are  much  given  to  lying.^ 

The  useful  and  worthy  young  Pocahontas,  being  about  to  embark  for  her 
native  country,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1617,  fell  sick  at  Gravesend,  and 
died ;  having  attained  only  the  age  of  22  years.  She  left  one  son,  whose  name 
was  Thomas  Rolfe,  very  young ;  and  whom  Sir  Lewis  Steukly,*  of  Plimouth, 

*  "  As  to  the  infamous  Sir  Lewis  Stucley,  who  had  betrayed  RaUfirh,  he  was  taken  soon 
af\er  {Ralegh  was  beheaded]  in  Whitehall,  clipping  the  ver^  g6ld  which  was  the  produce  of 


of  Devoo,  en^-^Bardu^s  Naoal  Biogritphy,  I  3S0. 
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^enred  to  be  Jeft  with  bim,  tbat  he  might  direct  bis  educatioiL  But,  from  the 
unnianly  part  this  gentleinan  took  against  the  unfortunate  BaUghf  be  was 
brought  into  such  merited  disrepute,  that  he  found  himself  obliged  to  turn  all 
ois  attention  to  his  own  preservation ;  and  the  son  of  PocahorUae  was  taken  to 
Loodon,  and  there  educated  by  bis  uncle,  Mr.  Henry  Bolft,  lie  aAerwards 
came  to  America,  to  the  native  country  of  his  mother,  where  he  became  a 
gentleman  of  great  distinction,  and  possessed  an  ample  fortune.  He  left  an  only 
daughter,  who  married  Colonel  Robert  Boilings  and  died,  leaving  an  only  son, 
Miyor  Jcim  Boiling^  who  was  the  &ther  of  Colonel  John  BoUing,  and  several 
daughters ;  one  ot  whom  married  Colonel  Richard  Randolph,  from  whom  are 
descended  the  distinguislied  Jouif  Randolph,  and  those  beanng  that  name  in 
Vjrffinia,  at  this  day.* 
jSarlow  thus  notices  Pocahontas  .*— 

"  Blest  PocalunUas  !  fear  no  lurkinf  guile  ; 
Thy  bero*s  love  ;»hall  well  reward  thy  smile. 
Ah,  soothe  the  wanderer  in  his  desperate  plirtt. 
Hide  him  by  day,  and  calm  his  cares  by  nignt  j 
Tho'  sava^  nations,  with  thy  vengeful  sire, 
Pursue  their  victim  with  unceasing  ire— 
And  tho'  their  threats  thy  startledear  assail, 
Let  virtue's  voice  o'er  filial  fears  prevail.^'— -Columbiad. 

OPEKANKANOUGH  has  alreadv  received  our  notice.  He  was  a  very 
conspicuous  character  in  his  time,  ana  was  styled,  by  the  Virginians,  King  of 
die  Pamunkies.  The  dreadful  massacre,  of  which  he  was  author,  brings  to 
mind  his  name  oflener  than  almost  an^  other  chief  of  his  times. 

There  seems  to  be  some  contradiction,  or  difference  of  opinion,  with  reeard 
to  the  origin  of  this  chief.  Some  of  the  Indians  reported  that  he  came  m>m 
the  west,  and  was  not  a  brother  of  Powhatan ;  but  tbat  story,  we  judge,  is 
merely  a  fable,  invented  and  told  by  his  enemies,  to  influence  the  English 
■gainst  him,  that  they  might  destroy  bim. 

Opekankanough  seems  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Mangopeomen  in  1621,  f  a 
eircumstance  unnoticed  by  most  historians,  and,  therefore,  we  conclude  that  it 
prevailed  only  among  his  own  tribe,  and,  perhaps,  even  among  them  fell  into 
aiause  soon  after. 

Opitchapan,  called  also  Odan,  and  lastly  Saaaxiopeonven^X  was  the  successor 
of  Powhatan^  but  he  seems  never  to  have  been  otherwise  noted.  "  The  defects 
of  the  new  emperor,"  says  Mr.  Burk,  "  were  aggravated  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indians,  by  a  com]>arisou  with  the  accomplished  Optkanhanoughy  who,  in  the 
council  and  the  field,  was  tlic  most  conspicuous  warrior  amongst  the  Povvha- 
tans  ;  and  who,  during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  emperor,  had  procured  from  the 
fiee  tribe  of  the  Ctiickahominics,  the  title  of  their  king."  The  same  author 
calls  Opitchapan  a  '*  feblc  and  decrepid "  chief,  who  ^  was  little  calculated  to 
aecun;  respect,  or  enforce  obedience."  § 

In  1(K)8,  the  Indians  had  become  universally  at  variance  with  the  English, 
and  insulted  them  whenever  they  appeared  abroad  ;  knowing  their  miserable, 
half-starved  condition.  Insult  followed  insult,  upon  both  sides,  and,  but  for 
the  never-tiring  perseverance  of  Smith,  this  colony,  like  the  first,  would  liave 
been  soon  destroyed.  The  Indians  would  promise  to  trade  with  them,  but 
when  tlicy  went  to  them  for  that  purpose,  they  only  ^  laughed  at  their  calam- 
ities ; "  sometimes  putting  jokes  upon  them,  and  at  others,  running  away  into 
the  woods. 

In  this  extreminr  of  their  circumstances,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Smith 
resolved  to  moke  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Indians'  store  of  provisions,  b|jr 
some  means  or  other.    He,  therefore,  proceeded  to  Pamuukey,  the  residejice 

*  John  Randolph,  of  Roanoke,  died  in  Philadelphia,  24  May,  1834.  He  bad  come  there 
ia  very  low  health,  inlenoinjE^  to  embark  for  Europe  m  a  few  days.  Having  roel  wilii  some 
perplexity  in  procuring  loil^iiiors  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  bciiiff  taken  from  the  8leam-i»oat 
to  on 3  hotrl  aOer  another,  in  a  bad  hack,  in  bad  weather,  he  was  much  irritated,  and,  fn>m  his 
frequent  allusions  to  it  in  his  .sickness,  it  was  supposed  to  have  battleiicd  bis  end.  He  waf 
•bout  GO  years  of  Hgc  at  bis  death. 

t  Dures  Va.  i.  228.  X  Ibid.  ^  HisU  Viiginia,  i.  233. 
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of  Opekankanouffhj  with  15  men,  where  be  tried  to  trade  with  him  for  com ; 
but,  not  succeeding,  he,  in  a  desperate  manner,  seized  upon  the  chief  by  his 
hair,  in  the  midst  of  his  men,  **  with  his  pistotl  roadie  bent  against  his  breast 
Thus  be  led  the  trembling  king,  neare  dead  with  fear,  amongst  all  his  peo- 
ple." *  Smiih  told  him  that  he  had  attempted  to  murder  him,  which  was  the 
cause  of  bis  treating  him  thus.  No  one  can  doubt,  on  reading  the  history  of 
those  affairs,  that  the  Indians  all  wished  Smith  dead,  but  whether  they  aU 
wanted  to  kill  him,  is  not  quite  so  plain. 

One  great  end  of  Smith's  design  was  now  answered ;  for  OpekankanougVs 
people  came  in  loaded  with  presents  to  ransom  their  chief,  until  his  boats 
were  completely  filled.  News  being  brought  of  a  disaster  at  Jamestown,  he 
was  set  at  liberty. 

Nemattanow,  a  renowned  warrior,  we  have  to  introduce  here,  as  well  on 
account  of  his  supposed  agency  in  bringing  about  the  great  massacre  of  1622, 
as  for  the  object  of  exhibiting  a  trait  c<  character  equally  to  be  admired  and 
lamented.  We  are  not  certain  that  be  belonged  to  the  people  of  Opekanka- 
nough,  but  it  is  storied  that  a  jealousy  existed  between  them,  and  that  the  chief 
had  informed  Sir  George  Yeardley  that  he  wished  JVemattarum^s  throat  were 
cut,  some  time  before  the  massacre  took  place,  to  which  we  have  alluded* 
However,  Opekankanough  denied  it  afterwards,  and  affected  great  indignation 
at  his  murder,  and  the  Indians  said  the  massacre  was  begun  by  him,  to  revenge 
Mmaltanoio*3  death.  But  our  present  object  is  to  portray  the  character  of 
Nemattanow,  who  was  both  eccentric  and  vain,  and  "  who  was  wont,  out  of 
bravery  and  parade,  to  dress  himself  up,  in  a  strange,  antic,  and  barbaric 
fashion,  with  feathers,  which,  tlierefore,  obtained  him  uie  name  of  Jack-of-ihe- 
/eatherJ*  He  was  even  more  popular  among  his  countrymen  than  Opekanka- 
nough, which,  doubtless,  was  the  ground  of^that  chief's  jealousy ;  especially 
as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  war-captains  of  his  times.  He  had  been  in 
many  fights  and  encounters  with  the  English,  always  exposing  himself  to  the 
greatest  danger,  and  yet  was  never  wounded  in  any  of  them.  This  circum- 
stance caused  the  Indians  to  believe  in  his  invulnerability,  and  hence  he  was 
by  them  considered  superhuman.  Only  about  14  days  before  the  massacre, 
Jack-of-the-feaUier  went  to  the  house  of  one  Morgan,  where  he  saw  many  such 
articles  exhibited  as  were  calculated  to  excite  admiration  in  such  people. 
Jack,  perhaps,  had  not  the  means  to  purchase,  but,  it  seems,  he  was  resolved, 
0ome  how  or  other,  to  possess  them.  lie,  therefore,  told  Morgan,  that  if  he 
would  take  his  commodities  to  Pamunkoy,  the  Indians  would  give  him  a  great 
price  for  them.  Not  in  the  least  mistrusting  the  design  of  Mmattanwp,  the 
simple  Englishman  set  out  for  Pamunkey,  in  company  with  this  Indian. 
This  was  the  last  the  English  heard  of  Morgan.  However,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Jack^s  ill-directing  fate  sent  him  to  tlie  same  i)Iace  again,  and,  what  was 
Btill  more  strange,  he  had  the  cap  of  the  murdered  Morgan  upon  his  head. 
Morgan's  servants  asked  him  where  their  master  was,  who  very  delilieratcly 
answered,  that  he  was  dead.  This  satisfied  them  that  he  had  murdered  him. 
They,  therefore,  seized  him,  in  order  to  take  him  before  a  magistrate  at 
Berkeley ;  but  he  made  a  good  deal  of  resistance,  which  caused  one  of  his 
captors  to  shoot  him  down.  The  singular  part  of  the  tragedy  is  yet  to  be 
related.  Though  mortally  wounded,  JVemattanow  was  not  killed  outright,  and 
his  captors,  which  were  two  stout  yoimg  men,  got  him  into  a  boat  to  proceed 
to  Mr.  Thorp's,  the  magistrate.  As  they  were  going,  the  warrior  became  satis- 
fied that  he  must  die,  and,  with  the  most  extraordinary  earnestness,  liesought 
that  two  things  might  be  granted  him.  One  was,  that  it  should  never  be  told 
to  his  countrymen  that  he  was  killed  by  a  bullet ;  and  the  other,  that  he  should 
be  buried  among  the  English,  so  that  it  should  never  be  discovered  that  he 
had  died,  or  was  subject  to  death  like  other  men.  Such  was  the  pride  and 
vanity  exhibited  by  an  Indian  at  his  death.  The  following  inference,  there- 
fore, is  naturally  to  be  drawn ;  that  a  desire  to  be  renowned,  and  held  in 
veneration  by  posterity,  is  not  confined  to  the  civilized  and  learned  of  any  age 
or  nation. 

*  Perhaps  the  New  Englanders  followed  8mith*8  example,  aAcrwards,  in  the  case  of  Alex* 
ander^  Nimgrttf  and  others. 
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Meanwhile,  Opekankanovgh,  the  better  to  increase  the  rage  of  bis  warriors, 
•ffiHstcd  great  grief  at  JVem^cmou^s  death,  which  had  the  effect  he  intended ; 
owing,  especially,  to  tlie  favor  in  which  that  warrior  had  stood  among  the 
Indians.  But  the  Englisli  were  satisfied  that  this  was  only  pretence,  as  we 
luLve  before  observc<l ;  because  they  were  informed  of  his  trying  to  engage 
some  of  his  neighbors  against  them,  and  otherwise  acted  suspiciously,  some 
time  before  JVenwitanoio's  death ;  of  the  justice  of  which,  however,  the  Eng- 
lish tried  argurueuts  at  first,  and  threats  afterwards,  to  convince  tiiem.  By 
his  dissimulation,  Opekankammgk  completely  deceived  theoi,  and,  iust  before 
the  massacre,  p'eated  a  messenger  that  was  sent  to  him,  with  mucn  kindness 
and  civility ;  a^  assured  him  that  the  peace,  which  had  been  some  time 
before  concluded,  was  held  so  firm  by  him,  that  the  sky  should  iall  sooner 
than  it  should  be  violated  on  his  part.  And  such  was  tlie  concert  and  secrecy 
among  all  the  Indians,  that,  only  two  days  before  the  fatal  22  March,  some 
kindly  conductod  the  Englisli  through  the  woods,  and  sent  one  of  their  youth 
to  live  with  the  English,  and  learn  their  language.  Moreover,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  that  very  day,  tliey  came  unanned  among  them,  and  traded  as  usual, 
and  even  sat  down  to  breakfast  with  their  victims,  in  several  instances.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  massacre  so  well  contrived  and  conducted,  to  ensure  success, 
as  was  diis  of  Optkankanou^h,  The  English  were  lulled  into  a  &tal  security, 
and  even  unknowingly  assisted  tlie  Indians  in  their  design;  lending  them 
their  boats  to  cotmnunicate  with  distant  tribes,  and  furnishing  them  with 
various  utensils,  which  were  converted  at  once  into  weapons  of  death. 

Tlie  22  March,  1G22L  having  come,  and  the  appointed  hour  of  that  mem- 
orable day  arrived,  witn  a  siiiiultaneousness  unparalleled  on  any  former  occa- 
sion, the  Indians  rose  from  their  ambushes,  and,  with  the  swiftness  of  the 
tiger,  appeared,  in  a  moment,  amidst  the  English  setdcments.  Age,  sex,  nor 
condition,  shielded  no  ooe ;  their  greatest  benefactors  were  among  their  first 
victims.  Thus,  in  die  s})ace  of  about  one  hour,  fell  tkrte  hundna  and  fortif' 
seven  men,  women,  and  children.  By  tliis  horrid  calamity,  out  of  80  planta- 
tions, six  only  were  lefl  miiujured.  And  these  were  saved  by  the  timely 
information  of  a  Christian  Indian  called  Chanco, 

The  ensuing  summer  was  spent,  by  the  surviving  English,  in  strengthening 
themselves  against  further  attacks,  and  preparations  for  taking  vengeance  on 
the  Indians ;  wholly  neglecting  all  improvements,  works  of  utihty,  and  even 
their  planting.  Every  thing  was  lost  sight  of  in  their  beloved  project  of 
revenge ;  and  the  English,  in  tlieir  turn,  showed  themselves  more  treacherous, 
if  not  more  Imrbarous,  than  their  enemy.  For,  under  pretence  of  making 
peac^  again  with  them,  they  fell  upon  them  at  unawares,  and  murdered  many 
without  mercy.  This  crime  was  vastly  aggravated,  in  that,  to  induce  tlio 
Indians  to  come  forward  and  make  peace,  the  EugLsh  had  not  only  solemnly 
assured  them  forgiveness,  but  likewise  security  and  safety  in  tiieir  persons. 

It  was,  for  sonic  time,  supposed  that  Optkankammgh  was  among  the  slain, 
but,  if  Mr.  Beverly  was  not  misinformed,  the  same  sachem,  22  years  afler- 
wards,  executed  a  still  greater  massacre  upon  tlie  English,  as,  in  the  next 
place,  wc  shall  relate. 

How  long  Opekankanougk  had  been  secretly  plotting  to  cut  off  the  intruders 
of  his  soil  cannot  be  known ;  but,  in  1644,  all  the  Indians,  over  a  space  of 
country  of  COO  miles  in  extent,  were  leagued  in  the  enterprise.  The  old  chief 
at  this  time,  was  supposed  to  be  near  100  years  of  age,  and,  though  unable  to 
walk,  would  be  i)resent  in  the  execution  of  his  beloved  project  It  was  upon 
the  18  April,  when  Opekankanough,  borne  in  a  litter,  led  his  warriors  for- 
ward, and  commenceu  the  bloody  work.  They  began  at  the  fronlicrs,  with  a 
determination  to  slay  all  before  tliem,  to  the  sea.  AAer  continuing  the  mas- 
sacre two  days,  in  which  time  about  500  *  persons  were  murdered.  Sir  fVUliam 
Berkeley,  at  tlie  head  of  an  armed  force,  checked  tlieir  progress.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  was  the  greatest  upon  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivei^ 
where  Optkankanough  commanded  in  person.  The  Indians  now,  in  their 
turn,  were  driven  to  great  extremity,  and  tlieir  old  chief  was  taken  prisoner, 

*  Tlii^  is  the  number  gcucrally  set  down  in  the  histories,  but  the  probably  just  scrutiny  of 
Mr.  Bancroft^  Hist.TJ.  S.  i.  2:21>,  caused  him  to  fix  upon  the  number  jOO. 
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and  carried  in  triumph  to  Jamestown.  How  long  after  the  maBsacre  this 
happened,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  fati^es  he  had  pre- 
^ously  undergone  had  wasted  away  his  flesh,  and  destroyed  the  elasticity  of 
his  muscles  to  that  degree,  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to  raise  the  evelidB 
from  his  eyes ;  and  it  was  in  this  forlorn  condition,  that  he  fell  into  the  hands 
of  his  enemies.  A  soldier,  who  had  been  appointed  to  guard  him,  barbarously 
fired  upon  him,  and  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
been  prompted  to  the  bloody  deed,  from  a  recollection  of  tne  old  chief's 
agency  in  the  massacre.  Just  before  he  expired,  hearing  a  great  bustle  and 
crowd,  about  him,  he  ordered  an  attendant  to  lift  up  his  eyelids ;  when  he 
discovered  a  multitude  pressing  around,  to  gratify  the  untimely  curiosi^  of 
beholding  a  dying  sachenL  Undaunted  in  death,  and  roused,  as  it  were,  m>m 
deep,  at  the  conduct  of  the  confused  multitude,  he  deigned  not  to  observe 
them;  but,  raising  himself  from  the  ground,  v^th  the  expiring  breatli  of 
authority,  commanded  that  the  governor  should  be  called  to  nim.  When  the 
governor  came,  Opekankanough  said,  with  indignation,  **  Had  it  been  my  for- 
tune  to  have  taken  Sir  Wm.  Berkeley  prisoner,  I  \oovld  not  meanly  hace 
exposed  him  as  a  show  to  my  people ; "  *  and  soon  after  expired. 

It  is  said,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
encroachments  upon  his  lands,  that  caused  Opeka$ikcmough  to  determine  upon 
a  massacre  of  the  whites.  These  intrusions  were,  nevertheless,  conformable 
to  the  grants  of  the  proprietors.  He  could  hardly  have  expected  entire  con- 
quest, as  his  people  had  already  begun  to  waste  away,  and  English  villases 
were  springing  up  over  an  extent  of  country  of  more  than  500  miles,  with  a 
populousness  beyond  any  preceding  example ;  still,  he  was  determined  upon 
the  vast  undertaking,  ana  sacriflced  himself  with  as  much  ho:ior,  it  wUl,  per- 
haps, be  acknowledged,  as  did  Leonidas  at  Thermopyke. 

8ir  JVUliam  Berkdey  intended  to  have  sent  him,  as  a  present,  to  the  king 
of  England ;  but  assassination  deprived  him  of  the  wretched  satisfaction,  and 
saved  the  chief  from  the  mortification,  f 

None  of  the  Virginia  historians  seem  to  have  been  informed  of  the  true 
date  of  this  last  war  of  Opekankanough ;  the  ancient  records  of  Virginia,  says 
Mr.  Burkj  are  silent  even  upon  the  events  of  it,  (an  extraordinary  omission.) 
Mr.  Beverly  thinks  it  began  in  1639,  and,  although  Mr.  Burk  is  satisfied  that  it 
took  place  after  1641,  yet  he  relates  it  under  the  date  1640.  And  we  are  not 
certain  that  the  real  date  would  ever  have  been  fixed,  but  for  the  inestimable 
treasury  of  New  England  history,  Winthrop^s  Journal.  { 

That  it  took  place  subsequent  to  1641,  Mr.  Burk  assures  us,  upon  the  e\i- 
dence  of  the  MS.  records ;  for  they  relate  that,  in  1640,  one  John  Burton  had 
been  convicted  of  the  murder  of  an  Indian,  and  that  his  punishment  was 
remitted,  "  at  the  intercession  of  Opdcankanouek,  and  his  ffrt-at  men."  And 
that,  in  the  end  of  the  year  1641,  Thomas  Bjolfe,  the  son  ol  Pocahontas,  peti- 
tioned the  governor  for  permission  to  visit  his  kinsman,  Opekankanough,  and 
Cleopatre,  the  sister  of  his  mother.  That,  therefore,  these  events  happened 
previous  to  the  war,  and  death  of  Opekankanough,  § 

NicKOTAWANCE  succeedcd  Opekankanough,  as  a  tributary  to  the  English. 
In  1648,  he  came  to  Jamestown,  with  five  other  chiefs,  and  brought  20  beaver 
skins  to  be  sent  to  King  Charles,  He  made  a  long  oration,  which  he  con- 
cluded with  tlie  protestation,  "that  the  sun  and  moon  should  first  loose  their 
glorious  lights,  and  shining,  before  he,  or  his  people,  should  ever  more  here- 
after wrong  the  English." 

ToTOPOTOMoi  probably  succeeded  Nickotawance,  as  he  wr.s  king  of  Pa- 
munkey  in  1656.  In  that  year,  a  large  body  of  strange  Indians,  called 
Rechahecrians,  came  down  fix)m  the  inland  mountainous  countiy,  and  forcibly 

*  Beiitrliff  Hist.  Virg.  61.  f  See  British  Empire  in  America,  i.  240, 1. 

X  Whether  it  be  preserved  in  Htmng't  Statutes,  I  have  not  learned,  but  presumed  it,  from 
the  inference  of  Bancroft, 

^  Like  most  of  the  early  writers,  the  author  of  A  Neio  Description  of  Virginia,  (2  CoU. 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  iz.  Ill  J  speaks  of  the  Indians  in  terms  dictated  by  indication.  ''Their 
great  king,"  he  says,  "  OpechankenotCj  that  bloody  monster  upon  a  hundred  vears  old,  was 
taken  by  Sir  WUaam  Berkely."  This  tract  was  published  in  1659,  but  no  date  is  givea  to 
the  massacre. 
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• 
pogBOflood  themselves  of  the  country  about  the  fiills  of  James  River.  The 
teg^lature  of  Virgi^iia  wns  in  session,  when  the  news  of  their  coming  was 
received.  What  cause  the  English  had  to  send  out  an  army  against  them, 
our  scanty  records  do  not  satisfactorily  show;*  but,  at  aJl  events,  they 
determined  at  oucre  to  dispossess  them.  To  that  end,  an  army  of  about  100 
men  was  raised,  and  put  under  :he  direction  of  Colonel  Edkoard  HtUy  who 
was  joined  by  Totopotomoi^  with  J  UO  of  his  warriors.  They  did  not  find  the 
Bechahecrians  unprepared,  but  of  the  particulars  of  the  meeting  of  the  ad- 
verse parties  we  are  not  informed.  The  event,  however,  was,  to  the  allies, 
most  (lisostrous.  Totopotomoi,  with  the  most  of  his  men,  was  slain,  and  the 
English  suffered  a  total  defeat,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  criminal  management 
of  Colonel  HUl,  This  officer  lost  his  commission,  and  his  property  was 
taken  to  defray  the  losses  sustained  by  the  country.  A  peace  seems  to  have 
been  concluded  witli  the  Indians  soon  after. 
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€ftkt  Creek  Indians — Mvskogees — Prohibit  the  use  of  ardent  spirits — Their  rise  and 
importanre — Their  origin — Cataiobas — Chikasaus — Cherokees — Ji  mode  of  flattening 
their  heads — Complexion  lighter  than  other  Indians — Seminoles — Ruins  at  Oak- 
mvlgee  Fields — Expedition  of  Soto — Kills  2000  Indians — LauSUmniere — Gourges* 
expaiition — Grijalva — Moytoy  made  emperor  of  the  Cherokees — Sir  Alexander 
CumnUng — His  travels  among  the  Cherokees — Seven  chiefs  accompany  him  to  Eng- 
land— AttakuUakuUa — Skuagustau — His  speech  to  the  king — Hw  death. 

Jjf  the  preceding  chapters  of  this  book,  much  has  been  narrated  of  the 
southern  nations'  in  general ;  and,  in  particular,  of  many  prominent  indi- 
Tiduals  and  events.  It  is  designed,  in  the  present  chapter,  to  speak  more 
particularly  u]>on  tlie  events  of  tlie  great  nation  of  Creek  Indians. 

It  will  be  ])ro})er,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  some  general  account  of  the 
nation,  whose  men  of  eminence  nave  been,  and  are  to  be,  noticed;  for  there 
are  some  facts  that  will  not  necessarily  fall  in  other^visc;  but,  in  such  di- 
ffression,  if  so  it  should  Ik;  termed,  our  chief  axiom  is  not  overturned,  which 
H,  that  to  write  tlio  history  of  the  men  of  a  country,  is  to  write  the  history 
of  sueh  country.  The  reader,  however,  should  be  reminded,  that  a  general 
historj'  of  a  peoph^  at  one  j>eriod,  will  not  exactly  apply  to  them  at  another. 
This  <»l)ser\'ntion  is  not  only  true  with  regard  to  their  ])olitical  and  civil  his- 
lor}',  hut  also  in  rcf^ard  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  same  nations: 
thesf^  laefs  are  true,  lK)th  as  they  regard  |)eople  called  civilized,  as  well  as 
those  called  savage.  Hence,  descriptions  of  tnl)es  or  nations  by  one  obsener, 
at  one  time,  difi'er  from  tho«;  of  another  at  a  different  period  ;  and  yet  l)oth 
may  l»e  true  in  the  main  jiarticulars.  Students,  therefore,  not  aware  of  this 
fact,  may  he  disposed  to  discredit  WTiters  for  such  disagreements,  which,  in 
fiict,  arc  altogerlier  imaginary.  But  it  is  time  to  commence  ujMjn  the  inmie- 
diate  business  of  the  [)resent  chapter. 

The  Creek  Indians  take  their  name  from  tliat  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live;  that  is,  the  Knglish  gave  them  the  name  of  Creeks,  because  their 
country  is  full  of  creeks. 

"  By  ilic  rollowiiijf  procTinhIc  and  resolve  of  the  legislature,  all  we  possess,  touehin§^  this 
mattrr.  !<?  lo  [*c  cathero'l  ■ — •*  Whrrcas  information  hath  been  received,  that  many  western  or 
inland  1nflinn>  tire  drn\\n  from  the  mountains,  and  lately  set  down  near  the  falls  of  James 
River,  to  iht*  numhor  <»f  G  or  700,  \* hereby,  upon  many  several  considerations  l>einff  had,  it  is 
conrt'ived  {jreat  daiii^or  might  ensue  to  this  colony.  This  assembly,  therefore,  do  think  fit 
and  r'*-f»lve,  thai  those  new  come  Indians  be  in  no  sort  suffered  to  scat  themselves  there,  or 
any  pinrc  near  us,  it  hn\-iii<:f  cost  *>o  much  blood  to  expel  and  extirpate  those  perfidious  and 
U«achcroiis  Tn<lian<«.  whicli  uere  there  formerly.  It  being*  so  apt  a  place  to  invade  us,  and 
within  the  limits,  which,  in  a  jii«t  war,  were  formerly  conoiiered  by  us,  and  by  us  reserved,  at 
the  conclusion  of  peace,  with  the  Indians.^'    Burk,  HisU  Virginia,  ii.  105. 
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The  nadon  of  most  importance  araong  the  Creeks  was,  m  1775,  the' 
Muskogees.  That  community,  or  nation,  like  the  Iroquois,  was  more  politic 
than  their  neighbors,  and  vastly  increased  their  strength  and  importance  by 
encouraging  small  declining  tribes  to  incorporate  themselves  with  them.  At 
one  time,  another  most  wise  resolution  was  adopted  among  them,  which,  above 
all  others,  should  be  mentioned ;  that  was  a  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  all 
kinds  of  ardent  spirits  into  their  country.  How  long  this  resolution  was  main- 
tained, or  at  what  period,  cannot,  at  this  time,  be  stated.  It  was  very  probably 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  prosperity,  which  was  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The  Muskogees  had  another  excellent  regulatioiiy 
namely,  the  men  aatfsted  their  women  in  their  planting  before  setting  out  cm 
their  warlike  and  other  expeditions.  This  was  caued  the  Creek  natioiL 
which,  in  "what  was  called  its  best  days,  about  1786,  contained  17,000  souls;* 
but  they  were  reckoned,  in  1829,  at  20,000. 

Some  have,  latterly,  given  the  name  of  Creeks  only  to  a  part  of  the  natioD8 
of  which  we  have  begun  to  treat ;  but  it  is  here  intended  to  include  under  that 
head,  all  the  tribes  l^tween  the  Savumah  on  the  east,  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  and  the  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  on  the  noith. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  their  language,  which  will  answer  tolerably 
well  as  a  specimen  of  all  the  southern  languages,  from  Carolina  to  the 
Mississippi : — 

Isti  tBukhvlhpi  laksakat  Tshihofv  inhomitsi  tomis ;  momais  fvtsv  opunaho- 
van  im  afVlski  tomis.  f  In  English,  hying  lips  art  cm,  abomination  to  the  Idttd; 
out  they  thai  deal  tryly  are  his  (UligfU. 

The  following  is  Choktau  reckoning:  Achvfa,  1,  Tuklo,  2,  Tuchina,  3^ 
Ushta,  4,  Tahlapi,  5,  Hanali,  6,  Untuklo,  7,  Untuchina,  8,  Chakali,  9,  Pokoli,  la 
By  prefixing  auh  to  the  names  of  the  digits,  they  arrive  at  20 ;  then,  by  pre- 
fixing PokoR  (10)  to  the  series  of  digits,  they  arrive  at  30,  and  so  on.| 

The  Cherokees  have  now  a  written  language,  and,  before  the  late  troubloB 
with  Georgia,  were  making  good  advancement  in  all  the  useful  arts.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  discoveries  of  modern  times  has  been  made  by  a 
Cherokee  Indian,  named  George  Guess.  His  invention  was  that  of  a  syllabic 
alphabet  of  the  language  of  his  nation,  which  he  applied  to  writing  with 
unparalleled  success.  Young  Cherokees  learned  by  it  to  write  letters  to  their 
friends  in  three  da3rs'  time;  and  although  the  inventor  used  a  part  of  the 
English  alphabet  in  making  up  liis  own,  yet  he  was  acquainted  with  no  other 
language  but  the  Cherokee.  This  invention  was  brought  to  maturity  in  1826. 
Two  years  after,  a  newspaper,  called  tlie  Cherokee  Phcenix,  was  established 
in  the  Cherokee  nation,  printed  cliiefly  in  Cherokee,  with  an  English  transla- 
tion. §  Bein^  considered  an  independent  nation,  they  instituted  a  form  of 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  Lnited  States. 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Natcliez  massacred  the  French,  that  the  principal 
nation  of  Creeks,  the  Muskogees,  began  to  rise  into  importance.  For  a  time 
after  that  memorable  event,  the  country'  of  tlie  Natchez  was  desolate ;  but 
when  some  years  had  elapsed,  a  tribe  seated  themselves  there,  and  it  became 
the  seat  of  a  powerful  nation ;  and  tliis  was  the  Muskogees.  That  nation, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  had,  in  alwiit  30  years,  extended  their  dominions 
over  a  fertile  country  near  200  miles  square ;  had  3500  bow-men,  and  50  con- 
sideral)Ie  towns.  They  hail  dominion  also  over  one  town  of  the  Shawaneee. 
Their  chief  places  were  upon  the  branches  of  tlie  Alabama  and  the  Apalachi- 
cola  rivers ;  the  people  upon  the  latter  being  called  the  lower  Creeks.  Thifl| 
as  well  as  the  other  nations  whom  we  call  Creeks,  are  generally  supposed  to 
have  originally  come  from  the  south  or  south-west ;  but  the  Indians  them- 
selves believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  that  they  came  from  the  east,  or  place  of 
the  sun's  rising ;  concerning  which  opinion  we  may  observe  once  for  all,  that 
it  most  probably  had  the  same  origin  among  all  ignorant  people,  which  arose 
from  no  other  than  a  desire  that  others  should  think  them  descended  from  the 

*  It  is  common  lo  reckon  a  third  warriors. 

t  This  specimen  I  take  from  a  little  volume,  called  the  "  Muskoji^  (Creek)  Assistant," 
published  in  Boston,  1835,  by  the  Am.  Board  of  Com.  for  Foreign  Missions. 
1  Choktau  Arithmetic,  printed  as  above. 
^  HiH,  Mwiontf  ii,  So^,r^MiMnonary  Herald. 
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^bn;  that  being  the  most  glorious  and  noble  origin  of  which  they  could  con- 
ceive. Indeed,  such  is  not  altogether  unnatural;  for  that  luminary  quickens 
atid  enfivens  every  thing  that  has  life,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 

B^de  the  Muskogees,  the  Kataubahs,  or  Catawbas,  Cherokees,  Choktaus^ 
and  Chikasaus,  Were  other  numerous  tribes  spread  over  the  great  country 
of  which  we  have  spoken. 

The  Katanbahs  and  the  Chikasaus  were  very  warlike ;  but  their  vicinity  to 
Europeans  was  as  detrimental  to  them,  and  even  more  so,  than  their  own 
exterminating  wars ;  for,  as  in  other  cases,  as  soon  as  an  intercourse  com- 
menced, degradation  ana  ruin  followed. 

llie  Cherokees  have  withstood  the  deletcry  effects  of  civilization  much 
beyond  what  can  be  said  of  any  other  tribe  of  Indians.  Their  country  is 
chiefly  in  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee ;  but  they  occupy  also  the 
western  part  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Before  the  war  of  1812,  their  country 
covered  24,000  square  miles.*  Numbers  of  this  tribe  have  emigrated  to 
Arkansaw. 

The  Choktaus  possessed  a  country  not  so  filled  with  creeks  and  rivers  as 
the  Muskogees.  xhis  circumstance,  it  is  said,  was  a  great  hinderance  to  their 
prosperity;  for  in  their  wars  with  their  neighbors,  they  suflered  greatly  from 
their  ignorance  of  swimming.  There  were  u  pper  and  Lower  Choktau  towns ; 
die  former  were  situated  about  160  miles  from  the  Chikasaus,  and  the  latter 
about  200  above  New  Orleans.  The  people  of  this  nation  flattened  their  heads 
fay  vrearing  bags  of  sand  on  them,f  ana,  according  to  Father  Henfujnn,t  the 
heads  of  aS  the  Indians  upon  the  Mississippi  are  flatter  than  those  or  Canada. 
It  is  said  also  that  they  are  of  a  lighter  complexion ;  but  this  has  reference 
only  to  the  Muskogees,  according  to  some  writers.  The  Choktaus  princi- 
pally inhabit  Mississippi.  They  were,  in  1820,  set  down  at  25,000  souls,  and 
are  rather  increasing. 

The  Chikasaus  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  as  it  was  a  custom  among  the  Creeks  for  their  unoccupied  lands  to  be 
taken  by  any  that  came  amonz  them,  as  emigrants,  the  ChiKasaus  found  no 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  establishing  themselves  on  this  side  the  MississippL 
Where  they  first  established  themselves  is  unknown;  but  in  1770  they  were  a 
powerful  and  warlike  nation,  and  were  seated  upon  the  western  branches  of 
the  Mobile.  The  tribe  of  Yazoos  belonged  to  this  nation.  The  Chikasaus 
reside  in  Mississippi,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee.  They  do  not  exceed  4900 
in  number. 

The  Seminoles  were  a  nation  made  up  similar  to  many  others,  and  chiefly 
of  Mu^skogees.  The  Creeks  called  them  Seminoles,  which  signified  irnla^ 
because  ihcy  had  estranged  themselves  from  their  former  country.  This 
nation  was  principally  seated,  40  years  ago,  upon  the  rivers  Apalachicoia  and 
Flint,  and  had  a  large  town  on  Calos  Bay,  on  the  west  side  of  East  Florida. 
They  now  reside  in  Florida,  a  scattered  remnant  of  al)out  1200. 

The  names  alone  of  the  different  clans  or  tribes  of  tliese  nations  would  fill 
several  pages,  luid  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate  them  ;  we  shall  there- 
fore, after  some  general  ol)servatious,  pass  to  the  consideration  of  those  chiefe 
who  have  been  conspicuous. 

There  are  upon  the  east  bank  of  the  Onkmulge,  near  its  confluence  with 
the  Oconc,  beautiful  fields,  extensively  known  as  tlie  Oakmulge  fields ;  they 
at^  upon  the  rich  low  lands  of  the  river,  and  upon  the  elevated  part  of  them 
are  yet  visible  remains  of  a  town.  These  fields  extend  20  miles  along  the  river. 
The  Creek  Indians  give  this  account  of  thcrn,  namely,  that  here  was  the  place 
where  they  first  set  down  afler  crossing  the  Mississippi ;  that  their  journey 
firom  the  west  had  been  attended  with  incredible  suffering,  and  that  they  were 
opposed  at  every  step  by  various  hostile  Imnds  of  Indians,  and  that  on  reach - 


*  Dr.  Morse's  Report. 

f  Adair, — *•'  As  soon  as  the  child  is  bom,  the  nurse  provides  a  cradle  or  wooden  case,  hol- 
lowed and  fashioned,  to  receive  the  infant,  lying  prostrate  on  it<  back,  that  part  of  the  caap 
where  the  head  reposes,  being  fashioned  like  a  brick-mould.  In  this  portable  macbioe  tht 
Utile  boy  is  fixed,  a  ba^  of  sand  being  laid  od  bis  forehead.''— Borfram,  516. 

X  New  Discovery,  176. 
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ing  this  place  they  fortified  themselves,  and  could  proceed  no  ftirther,  and  at 
IWiAth  gained  ground  and  became  conquerors  in  their  turn. 

'fiiere  are  few  greater  curiosities  in  the  soutli,  than  the  great  highways  or 
roads,  which,  50  vears  ago,  struck  the  traveller  with  surprise.  In  West  Florida 
they  are  still  easily  traced  for  near  50  miles  in  a  straight  line  upon  the  Oklo- 
koney  River.  All  history  is  silent  about  them ;  and  it  is  a  sin^lar  fact  that 
the  Indians  will  make  no  use  of  them,  but  studiously  make  then:  paths  in  any 
other  direction.  * 

The  country  of  the  southern  Indians  has  suffered  in  some  respects  as  much 
as  some  parts  of  South  America ;  it  having  been  traversed  and  overrun  from 
time  to  tmie  by  bands  of  mercenary  whites.  In  the  year  1538,  Fardinand  de 
Soto^  with  a  commission  from  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  sailed  with  a  consid- 
erable fleet  for  America.  He  was  a  Portuguese  gentleman,  and  had  been 
with  Pizarro  in  the  conquest  (as  it  is  called)  of  Peru.  His  conmiission  con- 
stituted him  governor  of^  Cuba  and  general  of  Florida,  f  Although  he  sailed 
ttom  St  Lucar  in  1538,  he  did  not  land  in  Florida  |  until  May,  1539.  With 
about  1000  men,  213  of  whom  were  provided  with  horses,  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  Florida  and  countries  adjacent  After  cutting  their  way  in  vari- 
ous directions  through  numerous  tribes  of  Indians,  traversing  nearly  1000 
miles  of  country,  losing  a  great  part  of  their  army,  their  general  died  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  tlie  survivors  were  obliged  to  build  vessels 
in  which  to  descend  the  river ;  which,  when  they  had  done,  they  sailed  for 
Mexico.  This  expedition  was  five  vears  in  coming  to  nothing,  and  bringing 
ruin  upon  its  performers.  A  populous  Indian  town  at  this  tmie  stood  at  or 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Mobile,  of  which  Sotd*3  army  had  possessed  themselvefli 
Their  intercourse  witli  the  Indians  was  at  first  friendly,  but  at  length  a  chief 
was  insulted,  which  brought  on  hostilities.  A  battle  was  fought,  in  which,  it 
is  said,  2000  Indians  were  killed,  and  83  Spaniards. 

We  shall  not  attempt  here  to  go  more  into  detail  concerning  the  band  of 
maraudinff  Spaniards  under  Soto,  as  it  will  answer  the  present  purpose  to 
observe,  that  what  has  just  been  related,  is  but  one  of  the  many  butcheries 
committed  by  that  band ;  and,  moreover,  our  accounts  are  rather  indistinct 
upon  the  whole  afikir,  and  savor  much  of  exaggeration. 

The  French,  under  RerU  de  Laudonniertf  settled  in  Florida  in  1564,  near 
where  Pensacola  was  since  built  The  Spaniards  claimed  the  country,  and 
hence  the  bloody  wars  which  followed.  This  first  settlement. of  the  French, 
projected  by  Admiral  Coligni,  was  soon  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards :  they, 
m  the  basest  and  most  savage  maimer,  murdered  the  whole  colony.  A 
religious  war  at  this  period  distracted  the  French  nation,  and  this  outrage 
would  have  remained  unrevenged,  luit  for  the  indignation  of  an  individual 
In  15G7,  Dominijue  de  Gourgfs  sailed  to  Florida,  took  three  forts  from  the 
Spaniards,  put  tne  men  to  the  sword,  and  hanged  all  the  other  settlers  he 
could  find.  §  A  French  garrison  was  again  established,  but,  being  lefl  without 
protection,  was  soon  retaken  by  the  Spaniards,  who  remained  masters  of  the 
country  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  || 

From  these  transactions  of  antiquity,  we  must  descend  to  times  nearer  our 
own.  In  the  year  1730,  Sir  Alexander  Cumming  travelled  among  the  southern 
Indians,  and  from  whose  account  we  are  able  to  give  several  interesting  par- 
ticulars. At  this  period,  he  relates  that  the  Cherokee  nation  was  governed 
by  seven  Mother  TowriH,  each  of  which  chose  a  kins  to  preside  over  them 
and  their  de()endants.     He  was  elected  out  of  certain  families,  and  the  descent 

*  Williams's  \V.  Florida,  32. 

t  Chaitdon  de  Dflandine,  Nouvcau  Diet.  Historiquc,  art.  Soto. 

X  "  So  called,  because  il  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards  on  Palme-Sunday^  or,  ai 
the  most  interpret,  £a.ster-day,  which  they  call  Pasqua  Florida,  and  not,  as  Theuet  writeth, 
for  the  flourishing  verdure  thereof.^'  Purclias,  169.  Modem  writers  of  discoveries  would  do 
better  were  they  to  look  more  to  the  sources  of  information. 

&  See  an  animated  account  of  these  bloody  aflairs  in  Johnson's  Life  of  General  Greem, 
i.  480,  6lc. 

SDupratz,  i.  1 — 3.  Juan  de  Grijalva  discovered  the  country  upon  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in 
8,  (/frrrcra,  ii.  199,)  and  some  report  that  he  carried  off  Indians  as  slaves.  (Sec  HW- 
Hams' s  Florida,  90.)  But  we  are  not  aware  that  the  fact  is  elsewhere  recorded.  Herrtntf 
though  very  minute,  does  not  name  it.    Purchas  (812)  a^ecs  with  him. 
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was  regarded  only  on  the  mother's  side.  These  mother  towns  were,  according 
to  Sir  Jlkxander^  Tannassie,  Kettooah,  Ustenary,  Telliquo,  Elstootowie,  Keyo- 
wee,  and  Noeyeoee.  Four  of  these  towns  were  without  kings  at  this  time, 
they  having  died.  Some  towns  had  ^inces,  as  our  author  called  them; 
namely,  Tomasso,  one ;  Settecho,  one ;  Tassettchee,  one ;  Iwassee,  one ;  Tel- 
liquo, two ;  Tannassie,  two ;  Cannostee,  one ;  Cowee,  one. 

The  chief  Moytoy  was  called  emperor,  and  presided  over  the  seven  towns, 
in  1790.  His  resii^nce  was  at  Telliquo.  On  the  3  April,  this  year,  deputies 
from  all  parts  or  the  nation  met  at  Nequossie,  and  in  presence  of  Sir 
AUxemder  Cumming  and  12  other  Englishmen,  declared  Moytoy  emperor ;  he 
having  been  nominated  by  Sir  AUxcmder.^  The  nation  consented  to  receive 
Moytoy  as  their  king,  provided  he  was  held  accountable  to  Sir  Mtxander,  At 
the  ceremony  of  declaring  Moytoy  king  or  emperor,  by  whose  order  Sir 
AUiandtr  was  placed  in  a  chair,  himself  and  the  conjurers  standing  about 
him,  and  a  throng  of  warriors  ^  stroked  him  with  13  eagles'  tails,  and  their 
singers  sung  from  morning  till  niffht"  After  this  was  done  with,  he  made  a 
speech  to  the  great  concourse  of  Indians ;  in  which,  among  a  good  deal  besides, 
be  displayed  the  power  and  goodness  of  the  king  beyond  the  great  water ; 
and  ^required  Movtoy  and  all  the  head  warriors  to  acknowledge  themselves 
dutiful  subjects  ana  sons  to  King  George^  ^  all  which  they  did  on  their  knees, 
calling  upon  every  thing  that  was  terrible  to  them  to  destroy  them,  and  that 
they  might  become  no  people,  if  they  violated  their  promise  and  obedience." 

The  next  day,  4  April,  **the  crown  was  brought  from  great  Tannassie, 
which,  with  five  eagles'  tails  and  four  scalps  of  their  enemies,  Moytoy  pre- 
sented to  Sir  AltxarSkr^  imiiowerin^  him  to  lay  the  same  at  his  majesty's  feet" 
The  conjm^rs  were  well  pleased  with  the  English  baron,  and  told  him  they 
would  follow  all  his  directions.  **  That  when  he  left  them  they  would  still 
consider  him  as  present  in  the  person  of  Moytoy  of  Telliquo,  wtio  would 
punctually  do  what  he  had  bid."  Sir  Alexander  was  now  at  Tannassie,  400 
miles  from  Charleston,  according  to  his  reckoning,  and  had  but  15  days  to 
arrive  there  in,  to  go  for  England  in  the  Fox  man-of  war,  which  was  then  to 
sail.  He  therefore  asked  Moytoy  if  the  Indians  could  travel  there  in  so  short 
a  time  on  foot  The  chief  said  it  might  be  done,  and  that  he  would  have 
accompanied  him,  but  for  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and  re<]uested  him 
to  choose  such  as  he  desired  from  among  his  people,  to  go  with  him.  f 

Accordingly,  Sir  Alexander  chose,  as  evidences  of  what  had  happened, 
Skijagustajl  the  head  warrior  of  Tassetchie,  "a  man  of  preat  power  and 
interest,  who  had  a  right  to  be  a  king,"  AttakidlokuUa,  and  Otassile,  or  Oida- 
eUe,  a  third  warrior,  Collannah,  a  fourth ;  **  and  from  Tannasnic,  the  remotest 
town  of  the  country,  he  took  Clogoittah  and  Oukanaekah^^  warriors."  About 
23  miles  from  Charleston  they  met  with  the  warrior  Ounakannomney  a 
friend  of  these  chiefs,  **  who  had  just  come  from  tlie  Kattarbe  nation,  and 
desired  to  go  along  with  his  countrymen,  to  which  Sir  Alexander  consented." 

They  went  on  board  the  Fox,  a  man-of-war,  and  sailed  from  Charleston 
Bay  4  May,  and  arrived  at  Dover  5  June;  tlius  performing  a  passage  across 
the  Atlantic  ui  a  montli  and  a  day,  in  1730,  not  much  inferior  to  what  is  done 
Dow-a-days.    At  Dover  Sir  Alexander  **  took  post  to  London,  with  the  crown 

*  This  part  of  the  sentence  is  upon  the  authority  of  a  good  writer,  {Jlewatt,  Hist.  Carolina, 
iL  6,)  but  Sir  Alexander  does  not  say  quite  as  much  in  his  account. 

f  Afouioy  was  a  bitter  enemy  aAerwards.  In  1758  he  went  with  his  warriors  to  a  place 
called  Siatiquo,  and  killed  several  whites,  without,  as  was  said,  any  provocation.  Hewattf 
ii.220. 

X  Or  KUafTHsta.  This  chief  was  one  of  the  seven^  as  will  appear  immediately  onward, 
although  Sir  Alexander,  in  his  communication,  does  not  name  him.  Neither  does  he  name 
AttaJtuUaktdlaj  or  Outassite ;  yet  it  is  certain  they  were  both  in  England,  and  we  believe  at 
this  time :  they  make  up  the  number  seven,  with  those  named  in  his  own  narrative.  That 
Aitahillakulta  was,  see  Ifewatt,  ii.  i221,  and  VVyrni*,  ii.  280,  n.  We  can  only  account  for  the 
blanks  in  the  narrative,  by  supposing^  that  Sir  Alexander's  amanuensis  did  not  understand 
him,  (for  he  did  not  write  himselr,)  and  the  enumeration  of  the  chiefs  which  he  took  with  him, 
b  very  blundering.  Thus,  after  naming  one  only,  it  is  set  down,  "  and  - — — — — — 
a  third  warrior,"  Sec. 

6  Perhaps  Ockonostota,  who  was  called  the  great  warrior  of  the  Cherokee  Dation.    HewaU, 

i.  in. 
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of  the  Cherokee  nation,  leaving  the  Indians  behind  to  come  up  with  the  man- 
of-war.  He  let  the  secretary  of  state  immediately  know  that  he  had  full  power 
from  that  nation  to  lay  their  crown  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  that  he  had  brought 
over  seven  Indian  chic&,  as  an  evidence  of  the  tnith.  His  majesty  was  gra* 
ciously  pleased  to  order  Sir  Mtxander  to  bring  in  his  people  to  the  installation, 
the  18th  of  June,  where  thev  were  extremely  suqjrised  at  the  magnificence  of 
every  thing  about  them :  they  compared  the  king  and  queen  to  the  sun,  the 
princes  to  the  stars,  and  tliemselves  to  nothing.  On  the  22d  of  June,  Sir 
jSUxander  was  introduced  to  his  majesty,  and  upon  his  knee,  in  presence  of 
the  court,  declared  the  full  power  he  had  received,  the  Indian  chiefs  all 
kneeling  at  the  same  time,  as  a  testimony  of  tlieu*  submission  and  approbation. 
Sir  Alexander  laid  the  crown  of  the  Cherokee  nation  at  his  majesty^s  feet,  with 
the  five  eagles'  tails,  as  an  emblem  of  his  majesty's  sovereignty,  and  four  scalps 
of  Indian  enemies ;  all  which  his  majesty  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept  of" 

While  in  England,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  king,  every  article  of  which 
was  accompanied,  on  his  pMurt,  with  presents  of  some  sort  or  otlier :  such  as 
cloth,  guns,  vermDion,  hatchets,  knives,  &c  This  treaty  was  dated  at  White- 
ball,  7  September,  1730,  and  from  it  we  get  the  names  of  the  seven  chiefs.  It 
begins,  "  Wliereas  you,  Scataqusta  Oukah,  chief  of  the  town  of  Tasseta ; 
you,  ScALiLosKEN  Ketagusta  ;  you,  Tethtowe  ;  you,  Clogoittab  ;  you, 
CoLANNAH  ;  you,  Unnaconoy  ;  you,  Oucounacou,  have  been  deputed  by  the 
whole  nation  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  to  come  to  Great  Britain,"  *  &lc.  Afler 
the  treaty  was  finished,  a  certified  cop^  was  presented  to  the  chiefs  by  Sir 
JjUzander  Cumming ;  upon  which  Skijagvstahj  in  the  name  of  the  whole, 
made  the  following  speech : — 

"  We  are  come  hither  from  a  mountainous  place,  where  nothing  but  dark- 
ness is  to  bo  found ;  but  we  are  now  in  a  place  where  there  is  light.  There 
was  a  f>erson  in  our  country,  he  gave  us  a  yellow  token  of  warlike  honor, 
which  is  left  with  Moytov  of  Telliquo,  and  as  warriors  we  received  it  He 
came  to  us  like  a  warrior  mm  you.  A  man  he  is ;  his  talk  is  upright,  and  the 
token  he  lefl  preserves  his  memory  among  us.  We  look  upon  you  as  if  the 
great  kin^  were  {ircsent ;  we  love  you  as. representing  the  great  king.  We 
shall  die  m  the  same  way  of  tliinking.  The  crown  of  our  nation  is  difiTerent 
from  that  which  the  great  King  George  wears,  and  from  that  we  saw  hi  the 
tower.  But  to  us  it  is  all  one.  The  chain  of  friendship  shall  be  carried  to 
our  people.  We  look  upon  the  great  King  Georee  as  the  sim,  and  as  our 
ftther,  and  upon  ourselves  as  his  children.  For  £ough  \ve  are  red,  and  you 
are  white,  yet  our  hands  and  hearts  are  joined  togctlier.  When  we  shall  have 
acquainted  our  people  with  what  we  have  seen,  our  children  from  generation 
to  generation  will  always  rememl)er  it.  In  war  we  shall  always  be  one  with 
you.  The  enemies  of  the  great  king  shall  be  our  enemies.  His  people  and 
ours  shall  be  one,  and  shall  die  together.  We  came  hither  naked  and  poor  a^ 
the  worms  of  the  earth,  but  you  have  every  thing,  and  we  that  have  nothing 
must  love  you,  and  will  never  break  the  cliain  of  friendship  which  is  betwet'n 
U8.  Here  stands  the  governor  of  Carolina,  whom  we  know.f  This  small 
rope  \  we  show  you  is  all  that  we  have  to  bind  our  slaves  with,  and  it  may  be 
broken.  But  have  iron  chains  for  yours.  However  if  we  catch  your  slaves, 
we  will  bind  them  as  well  as  we  can,  and  deliver  them  to  our  fricnas,  and  take 
no  pay  for  it  We  have  looked  round  for  the  person  that  was  in  our  country 
— 4ie  is  not  here :  However,  we  must  say  he  talked  uprightly  to  us,  and  we 
shall  never  forget  him.  Your  white  people  may  veir  safely  build  houses  near 
OS.  We  shall  hurt  notliing  that  belongs  to  tliem,  ror  we  are  children  of  one 
father,  the  great  king,  and  shall  live  and  die  together." 

When  Skijof^tukSi  had  proceeded  thus  far,  he  laid  his  feathers  upon  a  taMe, 
and  closed  as  follows : — 

*  Report  of  the  Commissioners  (1736)  on  the  Affairs  of  Georgia,  p.  53.*— If  AttakuHakulifl 
were  among  these  chiefs,  he  went  under  another  name,  as  did  also  OutacUe.  See  a  few  pages 
forward. 

t  There  was  at  this  time  no  governor,  thourh  Robert  Johnson  was  nominally  such.  In  17S9 
the  government  of  Carolina  was  delivered  to  Uie  crown  of  England,  for  about  £17,000.    Jchh 

n  was  reappointed  in  1731. 

X  String  or  wampum,  probably. 
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**  This  is  our  way  of  talking,  which  is  the  same  thing  to  us  as  your  letters  in 
the  hook  are  to  you,  and  to  you,  beloved  men,  we  deliver  these  feathers  in 
confirmation  of  all  we  have  said.** 

In  October,  the  Indians  embarked  at  Portsmouth  with  Mr.  Johnaony  the 

Sivemor  of  Carolina,  for  their  own  country,  and  in  the  same  ship  in  which 
ey  went  over. 

Skijagustah^  or,  as  he  was  sometimes  called,  KUtaguskt,  ''was  brother  of 
OuoDonnastota^  or  the  great  warrior,  and  also  chief  of  Chote.  He  lived  to  be 
veiy  old,  and  died  in  May,  1768. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SetUement  of  Carolina  and  Georgia — Tomochicbi  receives  the  En^ish — Goes  to  Enf 
land  with  General  Oglethorpe — Makes  a  speech  to  the  King — His  death — H^ar  wttk 
the  Spaniards — Outacitik — Malachty — Attakdllakulla — Indians  murdered 
— Attakullakulla  prevents  retaliation  upon  whites  in  his  power — Cherokee  War 
begins — Governor  Littleton's  expedition — imprisons  their  Embassadors — They  ar§ 
massacred — Colonel  Montgomery  seiU  against  them — Battle  near  Keowee — CherO' 
kees  take  Fort  London — Sil6uce — Saves  the  life  of  Colonel  Byrd — Colonel  Grant 
subdues  the  Cherokees,  and  they  make  peace  with  the  whites — Culucco. 

The  presumption  is  pretty  strongly  supported,  that  Sir  fVaUer  RaUgh  visited 
the  southern  shores  of  Nortli  America.  W  hen  General  Oglethorpe  mnded  in 
Greorgia,  in  1732,*  O.  S.,  and  communicated  to  the  Indians  the  contents  of  a 
journal  of  Sir  WaUti^s^  they  seemed  to  have  a  tradition  of  him,  which  they  had 
fondly  cherished ;  altliough,  if  the  person  they  met  were  Ralegh^  a  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  since  he  was  there.  They  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Ojglethorpe  a 
place  near  Yamacraw  bluff,  since  Cliarleston,  on  which  was  a  larse  mound, 
m  which  was  buried,  thc^  said,  a  chief  who  had  talked  with  Sir  Wmier  Rakgk 
upon  that  spot  The  chief  had  requested  his  people  to  bury  him  there,  that 
the  place  might  be  kept  in  veneration. 

TOMOCHICHI  was  the  principal  chief,  or  Mico,  as  chiefs  were  called,  of  a 
sm'all  band  of  Creeks  and  Yamasecs,  who,  having  in  some  way  oflended  their 
countrymen,  fled  their  coimtry,  and  ^  wandered  about  in  the  woods  some  time, 
until  about  1732,  when  they  begged  leave  of  this  government  to  sit  down  on 
the  high  land  of  Yamacraw,  on  the  south  side  of  Savannali  river,  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  new  town  of  Savannah,  in  Georgia,  is  now  situated."  f 
They  consisted  of  but  17  or  18  families,  and  their  first  chief  appears  to  have 
been  called  Bocachee.  Several  chief  men,  of  various  trilHJS,  came  to  welcome 
the  English,  immediately  after  their  arrival.  "  They  were  as  follows :  From 
the  trilxi  of  Coweeta,  Yahan-lakeej  tlieir  king,  or  mico ;  Essaboo,  their  warrior, 
the  son  of  Old-brim,  lately  dead,  whom  the  Sfianiards  called  emperor  of  the 
Creeks,  with  eight  men  and  two  women  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Cusse- 
tas,  Cusseta,  their  mico ;  Tatchiqualchi,  their  head  warrior,  widi  four  attendants. 
From  the  trilx;  of  Owseechcys,  Ogeese,  the  mico,  or  war  kuig ;  Neathlouih' 
ho  and  Ougachi,  two  chief  men,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of 
Cheechaws,  Outhleleboa,  their  mico,  Thlautho-thluketf  Figeer,  SootamUla,  war 
captains,  with  three  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Echetas,  Chuiabeeche  and 
RobiTi,  two  war  captains,  (the  latter  was  bred  among  the  English,)  with  four 
attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Polachucolas,  Gillattee,  their  head  warrior,  and 
five  attendants.  From  the  tribe  of  Oconas,  OueekachumpOy  called  by  tlie  Eng- 
lish Long-king,  Koowoo,  a  warrior.  From  the  tribe  of  Eufaule,  Tomaumiy  head 
warrior,  and  three  attendants. 

*  Many  gentlemen  in  Eof^land  contribuUHl,  in  varioui!}  ways,  this  year,  for  the  advancement 
of  the  colony  3  sonic  in  cattle,  some  in  labor,  some  in  provisions,  and  others  as  i^oldiers.  The 
contribution  of  one  gentleman,  for  its  singularity,  shall  be  mentioned.  **  Mr.  Hume  gave  a 
iilver  boat  and  spoon  for  the  first  child  bom  in  Georgia,  which  being  bom  of  Mn.  Close,  were 
given  accordingly." — Commissioner^  Report  on  Georgia  AffairSf  p.  119. 

t  Report  of  the  ConmuMioiien,  ttf  supra,  11,  116,  117. 
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**  The  Itidinns  being  all  seated,  Oueekachumpci,  a  very  tall  old  man,  Ptood, 
•pd  made  a  speech,  which  was  iDterpreted  by  Mr.  Wiggan  and  Mr.  Afuumney^ 
in  which  he  said  all  the  lands  to  the  southward  of  Savantuih  River  beloDgod 
to  the  Creeks.  He  said,  the  Indians  were  poon  but  the  same  Power  that  gave 
the  English  breath,  gave  them  breath  also.  That  that  P^wer  had  given  the 
English  the  most  wisdom.  That,  as  they  had  come  to  instruct  them,  they  should 
have  all  the  lands  which  they  did  not  use  tliemselves.  That  this  was  not  only 
his  mind,  but  the  minds  of  the  eight  towns  of  Creeks,  who  had,  after  conmlt- 
ing  together,  sent  some  of  their  chief  men  with  skins,  which  was  their  wealth. 
At  this  period  of  Ouukackwnpa'a  speech,  some  of  the  chie&  of  the  eight 
towns  brought  each  a  bundle  of  buck's  skins,  and  laid  them  down  before  Mr. 
O^idhorpt,  Then  the  chief  said,  ^  These  are  the  best  (fdnga  toe  possess,  but  we 
fiive  them  tmth  a  ^ood  heart,  I  thank  you  /or  your  kindness  to  Tomochichi,  and 
nxs  people.  He  is  my  kinsman,  and,  though  he  was  banished  from  his  nation,  he 
is  a  good  man  and  a  great  warrior.  It  was  on  account  of  his  wisdom  andjustict, 
ffuxt  the  banished  men  chose  him  their  king.  1  hear  that  the  Chtrokees  have 
killed  some  Englishmen,  If  you  [addressing  Mr.  Oglethorpe]  vnU  command  us, 
we  wiU  go  against  them  with  all  our  force,  kiU  their  people,  and  destroy  iht^ 
Uoingy 

Wiien  Oueekachumpa  had  done  speaking,  Tomochichi  drew  near  with  his 
men,  and,  after  making  a  low  bow,  said, — ^  I  was  a  banished  man,  and  I  came 
here  poor  and  helpless  to  look  for  good  land  near  the  tombs  of  my  ancestors,  and 
when  you  came  to  this  plact.  Ifeartd  you  would  drive  us  away ;  for  we  were  weak 
and  wanted  com.  But  you  confirmed  our  land  to  us,  and  gave  usfood.^  The 
other  chiefs  spoke  in  the  sai^e  manner  as  Oueekachumpa  had,  and  then  agreed 
upon  and  executed  an  amicable  treaty. 

By  the  assistance  of  his  inter^^reter,  Marv  Musgrove,  Genera]  Oglethorpe  had 
been  able  to  draw  together,  at  oie  time,  50  chiefs  drom  the  upper  and  lower 
Creek  towns,  and,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct,  had  secured  their  fiiendship. 
He  next  resolved  to  take  a  deputation  of  them  to  England,  hoping  what  thev 
mi^ht  witness  and  experience  there,  would  result  in  lasting  benefits  to  both 
their  nations  and  the  English.  Accordingly,  measwes  bavins  been  taken  for 
the  ftirtherance  of  this  project,  the  general  and  the  Indian  chiefs  embarked 
for  England,  in  the  Aldborough  man-of-war,  and  arrived  at  St.  Hellens,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  16  June,  1734.  The  names  of  the  Indians  were  Tomo- 
chichi, Senawki,  his  consort,  and  Toonakowi,  the  prince,  his  nephew; 
also  HiLLispiLLi,  a  war  captain,  and  Apakowtski,  Stimalechi,  SirvToucHi, 
HiNGuiTHi,  and  Umphtchi,  five  other  chiefs,  with  their  interpreter. 

Immediately  after  their  arrival,  orders  were  given  for  preparing  proper 
habits  for  tlietn,  in  order  to  their  being  introduced  at  court.  This  having 
been  done.  Sir  Clement  Cotterel,  knight,  master  of  the  ceremonies,  was  sent, 
August  1,  with  three  of  the  king's  coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses  each,  to  the 
Georeia  office,  where  the  chiefs,  all  except  one,  were  taken  in  and  carried  to 
Kensuigton,  where  their  introduction  to  his  majestv.  King  George  H.^  took 
place.  The  one  left  at  the  Georgia  office  was  sick  with  the  sinall-pox,  of 
which  he  died  the  next  day.  Tomochichi,  after  presenting  the  king  with  sev- 
eral eagle's  feathers,  which  were  considered,  by  his  nation,  the  most  res^iectful 
present  they  could  send,  delivered  the  following  speech  to  his  majestj* : — 

**  This  day  I  see  the  msyesty  of  your  fare,  the  greatness  of  your  house,  and 
the  number  of  your  people.  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Creeks,  to  renew  the  peace  they  had  long  ago  made  with  the  English.  1 
am  come  over  in  my  old  days ;  and,  though  I  cannot  live  to  see  any  advantage 
to  myself,  I  am  come  for  the  good  of  the  children  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Creeks,  tliat  they  may  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  English.  These  are  the  feathers  of  the  eagle,  which  is  the  swiftest  of 
birds,  and  who  fiieth  all  round  our  nations.  These  feathers  are  a  sign  of 
peace  in  our  land,  and  we  have  brought  them  over  to  leave  them  with  yoii^ 
great  king,  as  a  sign  of  everlasting  peace.    O !  great  king,  whatsoever  words 

*  His  wife  was  the  interpreter,  according  to  APCali,  i.  35,  who  was  a  half  breed  named 
Mary.  Ogiethorpe  first  purchased  her  friendship  with  presciiU,  and  afterwards  allowed  Imt  S 
knnued  pounds  a  year  for  ber  services*— Commisrioners'  Hepori  on  Georgia  Ajfmrs, 
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ypii  shall  fittv  unto  me,  I  will  tell  tbem  faithfully  to  all  the  kings  of  the  Creek 
nations."  The  king's  answer,  thou|;h  sliort,  was^  in  the  highest  degree,  con- 
ciliatory, and  what  was  termed  gracious.* 

When  the  chie&  were  introduced  at  court,  his  maiesty  received  them  upon 
his  throne,  in  the  presence  chamber,  attended  by  the  officers  of  state,  and  a 
numerous  coiurt.  They  were  introduced  by  the  Duke  of  Grqfton,  chamberlain 
of  his  majesty's  household ;  and,  after  the  ceremonies,  they  returned  to  their 
apartments,  at  the  Georgia  office. 

Their  first  care,  after  i*etuminff  ft-om  court,  was  to  inter  their  deceased 
companion,  which  was  according^  done  with  great  ceremony,  in  the  burial- 
sound  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  Westminster,  according  to  the  custom  of 
ue  "  Cherokee  Creeks,'*  which  was  in  the  following  manner . — **  The  deceased 
being  sewed  up  in  two  blankets,  witli  one  deal  board  under  and  another  over 
him,  and  tied  down  with  a  cord,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  carried. to  the 
place  of  interment.  There  were  only  present  at  the  time  of  his  being  put  into 
the  grave,  King  Tomo,  and  some  of  the  chieft,  the  upper  church  warden  of 
the  parish,  and  the  grave  digger.  When  the  corpse  was  laid  in  the  earth,  the 
olotlics  of  the  deceased  were  thrown  into  the  grave ;  after  this  a  quantity  of 
class  beads  were  cast  in,  and  then  some  pieces  of  silver ;  the  custom  of  those 
Indians  being  to  bury  all  the  deceased's  effects  with  him." 

Akhough  we  liave  the  names  of  all  the  chiefs  given  us  that  went  over  with 
Mr.  Oglethorpe^  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  which  it  was  that  died. 
Indians  often  died  on  their  visits  to  Europe.  One  of  the  five  Iroquois  chiefs 
died  in  England,!  in  1710,  and  of  his  name  too  we  are  ignorant 

Mr.  Oglethorpe^a  chiefs,  after  having  been  showed  the  chief  curiosities  in 
and  about  London,  were  taken  to  Spithead,  where  tlie  English  fleet  lay,  that 
they  might  go  on  board  and  view  the  tremendous  ship  JSnfaimta,  and  some 
others  of  great  magnitude.  On  the  30  October,  1734,  a  Uttle  past  noon,  they 
embarked  at  Gravesend,  on  board  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  Georgia. 

Of  Tomochichi,  who  was  the  most  prominent  character  among  them,  we 
have  yet  a  little  to  add.  He  lived  until  he  had  attained  his  97th  year,  and  died 
15  October,  1739,  five  years,  wanting  15  days,  after  he  sailed  from  England. 
He  resided,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  about  four  miles  from  Savannalj.  He 
was  highly  beloved  by  the  English,  having  always  been  their  particular  friend, 
fought  for  them  in  war,  and  aided  tliem  by  his  counsel  in  peace.  He  was 
aware  of  the  approach  of  death,  and  expressed  but  little  desire  to  live  longer, 
as  he  should  be  unable  to  aid  his  allies  any  more  against  the  Spaniards. 
For  General  Oglethorpe  he  expressed  the  greatest  tenderness,  and  entreated 
the  Indians  to  iWr  in  remembrance  the  kindnesses  with  which  the  king  of 
England  had  treated  him,  and  hoped  they  would  always  remain  his  subjects. 
Having  expressed  a  wish  that  his  body  might  be  buried  among  tlie  English  in 
Savannah,  accordinglv,  his  corpse  was  there  interred  in  Percival  Square,  with 
military  parade,  and  General  O^Uihorpe  ordered  a  pyramid  to  be  erected  over 
it,  with  an  appropriate  inscription.  | 

Thus  are  traced  the  first  steps  in  the  history  of  Georgia,  and  thus  did  every 
thing  promise  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  so  well  begim  by  General 
Oglethorpe,  Nothing  was  left  undone,  while  tlie  Creek  chiefs  were  in  Eng- 
land, to  imprt'ss  upon  their  minds  exalted  ideas  of  the  power  and  greame-ss  m 
the  English  nation.  The  nobility  were  not  only  curious  to  see  them,  but 
entertained  them  at  their  tables  in  tlie  most  magnificent  style.  Multitudes 
flocked  around  them,  conferring  gifts  and  marks  of  re8|)ect  upon  them.  The 
king  allowed  tlioni  £20  sterling  a  week,  during  their  stay,  and  it  was  computed 
that,  at  their  return  to  America,  they  brought  presents  to  the  amount  of  £400 
■terliug.  After  rc^mnining  in  England  four  months,  they  embarked  at. Grave- 
send  for  Georgia.  They  were  conveyed  to  the  place  of  embarkation  in  his 
majesty's  carriages.  § 

In  the  invasion  of  Georgia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1743,  many  Indians  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy,  on  both  sides.  Toecmoeom^  ||  or  TooonoAoiW,  a 
nephew  of  TomocMchif  was  shot  through  the  right  arm,  in  an  encounter  with 

*  Harris,  Voyages.  f  Kalm's  Travels  in  AiiMrica,  i.  210. 

)  MPCaU,  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  196,  1S7.  $  lb.  i.  45.  |  Uiuwm 
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the  Spaniards,  by  a  Spanish  captain.  Ihoanohom  drew  his  pistol  with  his  left 
hand,  and  shot  the  captain  through  the  head. 

Thus,  with  the  Spaniards  upon  one  hand,  and  the  English  upon  the  other 
and  the  French  in  the  midst  of  them,  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees  became  sub- 
ject to  evety  possible  evil  to  which  the  caprice  of  those  several  nations  ffave 
rise.  In  17^  a  chief,  whose  name  we  find  in  writers  of  that  day,  IVootassUaWf 
Woosatasate,  WootasgUau,  H^roaetasatow,*  &c.  is  styled  "  Governor  of  the  Lower 
and  Middle  Setdements  of  the  Charikees."  He  is  presumed  to  be  the  same 
with  OtaciUy  or  Otassite,  one  of  the  prisoners  above  enumerated,  and  fh>m 
what  we  are  about  to  relate  of  him,  his  eminence  will  be  apparent  In  1721, 
Drancis  Nicholson  went  over  as  governor  of  S.  Carolina,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  very  successful  in  ipaua^ng  affairs  with  the  Indians.  Soon  afler  his 
arrival,  the  Cherokees  despatched  messengers  to  Charleston  to  adjust  some 
difficulties  which  hud  for  some  time  existed ;  and,  not  long  afler,  another  more 
full  and  complete  deputation  arrived.  Governor  Nicholson  opened  the  council 
by  a  long  speech  to  ^  WootassUe^  King,  and  to  the  heads  of  the  Lower  and 
Middle  Settlements  of  the  Charokee  Nations.** 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  observes,  that,  when  they  delivered  their 
acknowledgments  and  paid  their  submission  to  the  government,  **the  other 
day,'*  they  had  made  mention  of  37  towns  that  had  sent  down  their  chiefe  for 
that  purpose,  and  wished  to  be  satisfied  that  tlicse  towns  were  represented, 
that  his  words  might  be  carried  to  all  the'u*  inhabitants.  After  laying  much 
stress  on  their  submission  and  respect  to  the  king  of  England,  he  speaks  thus 
sensibly  upon  their  trading  with  the  whites,  which  at  the  same  time  discovers 
to  us  the  origin  of  former  troubles. 

After  ordering  that  if  either  party  injured  the  other,  restitution  should  be 
made  by  the  aggressor,  he  says,  *'  Frequent  complaints  have  been  made  that 
your  people  have  often  broke  open  the  stores  belonging  to  our  traders,  and 
carry'd  away  their  goods ;  and  also  pillaged  several  of  their  packs,  when 
employ'd  and  entrusted  to  carry  them  up;  and  restitution  has  never  been 
made,  which  are  great  faults :  We  therefore  recommend  to  you,  to  take  all 
possible  precautions  to  prevent  such  ill  practices  for  the  future,**  &c  **  And  to 
prevent  any  injury  or  misunderstanding,  we  have  pass'd  a  law,  which  appoints 
commissioners  that  arc  to  go  twice  a  year  to  the  Congaree,  or  Savana  garrison, 
to  hear  and  redress  aU  grievances." 

^  fVoosatasaie  hems  a  man  in  great  esteem  amongst  you,  having  given  fre- 
quent testimonies  of  his  affection  and  firm  adherence  to  this  government,  and 
being  appointed  king  over  you  by  the  former  governor  f  of  this  province ;  so 
I,  who  am  sent  immediatt^ly  from  his  majesty,  having  the  same  regard  to  so 
deserving  a  man,  and  in  compliance  with  your  own  request,  that  I  would 
constitute  proper  commanders  over  you,  do  now  declare  the  said  WoosatasaUj 
your  leader  and  commander  in  chief  over  all  the  lower  settlements  of  the 
Cherrokees,  and  give  him  a  commission  for  that  office,  under  the  broad  seal 
of  this  his  Majesty's  province,"  &c.  "  I  expect  that  you,  Woosaiasatt^  do,  within 
a  month  afler  your  return,  call  together  all  the  chief  men  in  your  district,  and 
that  you  make  them  thoroughly  acquainted  with  what  I  now  say  to  you,  and 
require  of  you,  and  shall  give  directions,  that  all  the  Englishmen  amongst  you 
shall  be  at  that  meeting.  That  your  ancient  government  may  be  restored,  I 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  your  young  men  in  that  due  decorum  they  us*d  to 
be,"  &c.  This  treaty  was  held  3  February,  1721,  O.  H.,  or  this  is  the  date  to 
Governor  NuholsoTVs  speech ;  but  it  appears  by  our  account  that  it  was  the 
middle  of  March  before  the  Indian  deputies  left  Charleston. 

Although  there  were  events,  in  every  year,  of  importance,  yet,  in  this  place, 
we  shall  tuke  up  the  period  rendered  more  memorable  by  the  distinguished 
chiefs 


•  HetfxUt,  I.  298. 

t  James  Moore,  who,  accordine  to  HetoaU  (I.  276),  was  put  into  office  in  opposition  to  the 
regular  course,  by  a  kind  of  rcvolutioiiarv  spirit.  Ste  Oidmixon,  who  is  far  more  particular, 
1.348.— ^oor«  was  elected  in  1701.  The  author  of  "  The  British  Dominions,"  (142,)  sayi 
the  Indians  were  cruelly  treated  during  his  admiuislralion.  There  were  several  other  govern* 
ort  before  Nicholson,  bNOside  Moore. 
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ATTAKULLAKULLA  and  OCKONOSTOTA.*  The  fame  of  Carolina 
bad,  in  1753,  drawn  a  multitude  of  Europeans  to  her  shores.  The  same  year, 
on  the  26  May,  Malachtt,  attended  by  the  Wolf-king  and  the  Ottasce  chief^ 
with  about  20  others,  and  above  a  hundred  of  their  people,  came  to  Charleston. 
They  were  met,  on  their  way,  by  a  troop  of  horsemen,  who  conducted  them  to 
the  town,  by  the  sovemor's  onler,  in  great  state.  This  was  to  induce  them 
to  make  peace  and  remain  their  alliee,  and,  to  this  end,  the  governor,  GUmij 
made  a  very  pacific  speech,  in  the  Indian  numner.  Molachiy,  who,  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  head  chief  among  the  Creeks,  presented  the 
0ovemor  with  a  quantity  of  skins,  and  readily  consented  to  a  peace  with  the 
ElDglish ;  but,  in  regard  to  a  peace  with,  the  Cherokees,  he  said,  that  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment,  and  he  must  dehberatc  with  his  people,  before  he 
oould  give  an  answer.  The  Cherokees  were  already  under  the  protection  of 
the  English,  and  some  of  them  had,  not  long  before,  been  killed  by  the  Creeks, 
in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Charleston.  The  party  which  committed  this 
outrage  was  led  by  McHachty.  Notwitlistanding,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  seems 
to  have  taken  place,  for  numbers  of  each  nation  joined  tlie  English  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  Oswego,  by  the  French,  in  1756.  The  Cherokees  are 
particularly  named,  as  having  rcMlcrod  essential  service  in  tlie  expedition 
against  Fort  Duqueane ;  but  a  circumstance  happened,  while  those  warriors 
were  returning  home  from  that  expedition,,  which  involved  them  in  an  imme- 
diate war  with  the  English,  in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  Having 
kwt  their  horses,  and  being  worn  out  witli  toil  and  fatigue,  on  coming  to  the 
frontiers  of  Virginia,  they  picked  up  several  of  those  animals,  which  belonged 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  tlirough  which  they  travelled.  This,  Dr.  Bam- 
mof\  says,  was  the  cause  of  tlie  massacre  which  they  suffered  at  that  time. 
But  Mr.  JldaiTyl  who  lived  then  among  the  Indians  in  those  parts,  says, 
-— **  Several  companies  of  the  Chcerake,  who  joined  our  forces  under  Gen. 
SUmwiXf  at  the  unfortunate  Ohio,  affirmed  that  their  alienation  from  us  was 
because  they  were  confined  to  our  martial  arrangement,  by  uniust  suspicion  of 
tbem — ^were  very  much  contenmed, — and  half  starved  at  the  main  camp: 
their  hearts  told  them,  therefore,  to  return  home,  as  freemen  and  injured  allies, 
though  without  a  supply  of  provisions.  This  they  did,  and  pinching  hunger 
forced  them  to  take  as  much  as  barely  supported  nature,  when  returning  to 
tibeir  own  country.  In  their  journey,  the  Gorman  inhabitants,  without  any 
provocation,  killed,  in  cool  blood,  about  40  of  their  warriors,  in  different  places 
— though  each  party  was  under  tlie  command  of  a  British  subject"  It  must 
be  rcmertibered  that,  upon  Braddock^s  defeat,  Virginia  liad  offered  a  reward 
for  the  scalps  of  hostile  Indians.  Here,  then,  was  an  inducement  for  remorse- 
less villains  to  murder,  and  it  was  impossible,  in  many  cases,  to  know  whether 
a  scalp  were  taken  from  a  friend  or  an  enemy.  Out  of  tliis,  then,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  grew  the  excessive  calamities,  wliich  soon  aflcr  distressed 
the  southern  provnices.  Forty  innocent  men,  and  friends,  too,  murdered  in 
cold  blood  by  tlie  backwoodsmen  of  Virginia,  brought  on  a  war,  which  caused 
as  much  distress  and  misery  among  the  parties  engaged,  as  any  since  that 
region  of  country  was  planted  by  tlic  w^hites. 

At  one  place,  a  monster  entertained  a  party  of  Indians,  and  treated  tliem 
kindly,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  caused  a  gang  of  his  kindred  ruf^ans  to  lie 
in  ainbusli  where  they  were  to  [lass,  and,  when  they  arrived,  barbarously  shot 
them  down  to  a  man!  The  news  was  forthwith  carried  to  the  Cherokee 
nation,  and  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  was  like  that  of 
electricity.  They  seized  their  tomahawks  and  war  clubs,  and,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  ^takuUakuUa,  would  have  murdered  several  Englishmen,  then  in 
their  country  upon  some  matters  respecting  a  treaty.  As  ,MakuUakuUa  was  a 
chief  sachem,  he  was  among  the  first  apprized  of  the  murders,  and  the  design 

*  Ouconoostotah,  OuconiKMtota,  Oiiconnoslata,  H^ymK.-'Ocoonoslota,  Raufuay.'-^AttaJadr 
Ukulla  was  geiieraMy  called  ibe  LUlle  carpenter. 

t  Hist.  South  Carolina,  i.  IGO. 

X  Hist.  Amer.  Indians,  2']5.  That  the  Indians*  taking  horses  was  no  pretext  for  the  murden, 
even  at  the  time,  appears  evident.  *'As  (says  Captain  ATCall,  i.  2ff7.)  the  horses  in  ihoM 
parts  ran  wild  iu  the  woods,  it  was  customary,  both  among  the  Indiaju  aad  while  people  on  the 
mmtiers,  to  catch  them  and  appropriate  them  to  their  own  use.'' 
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of  yengeance.  He  therefore  goes  immediately  to  them,  and  informed  them  of 
their  £uiger,  and  assisted  them  to  secrete  themselves ;  then,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  assembled  his  warriors,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  in  which  he 
inveighed,  with  great  bitterness,  against  the  murderous  English,  and  ursed 
immediate  war  against  them ;  ^  and  never  (said  he)  shall  the  hatchd  be  Inanedf 
untU  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  be  atoned  for.  Let  us  not  (he  continued)  violate 
war  faithy  or  the  laws  of  hospitality ^  by  imbruing  our  hands  in  the  blood  of  those 
uho  are  now  in  our  power.  They  came  to  us  in  the  confidence  of  Jriendskip^  tmffi 
belis  of  wampum  to  cement  a  perpetual  alliance  with  us.  Let  us  carry  them  badt 
to  ihetr  oum  settlements ;  conduct  them  safelu  within  their  confines^  and  then  UdU 
tqt  the  hatchet,  and  endeavor  to  exterminate  the  u^udU  race  ofthem.^  This  counsel 
was  adopted.  Before  commencing  hostilities,  however,  the  murderers  were 
demanded,  but  were  blindly  refill  them,  and  we  have  related  the  conse- 
quences. 

The  French,  it  was  said,  used  their  influence  to  enrage  the  Indians ;  but  if 
that  were  the  case,  we  should  not  deem  it  worth  naming,  as  it  appears  to  us « 
that  nothing  more  could  be  necessary  to  inflame  them  than  the  horrid  out- 
rages of  which  we  hnve  spoken. 

It  appears  from  another  source,*^  tlmt  Govtsruur  Tjittlfinn  waa  met  af  Charles- 
ton by  a  deputation  of  32  Cherokee  chie&,  among  whom  was  Ockonostata^ 
who,  on  hearing  of  the  warlike  movements  at  that  place,  had  set  out  to  visit 
'  the  English,  and  if  possible  to  prevent  a  war  with  them.  For  although  some 
of  their  young  wamors  had  committed  several  acts  of  violence,  yet  we  great 
body  of  the  nation  were  friendly  towards  the  English,  and  desired  peace. 
But  instead  of  seizing  on  this  opportunity  of  treating  with  the  chiefs,  he 
insultindv  told  them,  "That  he  would  soon  be  in  their  country,  where 
he  would  let  them  know  his  demands."  Ockonostota  began  to  speak  in 
reply,  *^  but  the  governor  being  determined  that  nothing  should  prevent  his 
military  expedition,  declared  he  would  hear  no  talk  he  had  to  make,  neither 
in  vindication  of  his  nation,  nor  any  proposals  with  regard  to  peace."  Hie 
Lieutenant-Governor  Bull  saw  the  bad  policy  of  this  step,  and  urged  the 
Dccessity  of  hearinff  what  OckonostotOj  tlie  Great  Warrior,  as  he  was  called, 
had  to  say,  and  setUing  their  difficulties ;  but  this  good  advice  had  no  effect 
on  Littleton,  and  he  marched  from  Charleston  in  October,  a  few  days  afler. 
At  a  place  of  rendezvous,  about  140  miles  from  that  place,  his  force  amounted 
to  about  1400  men.  The  chiefs,  by  order  of  the  governor,  had  marched  with 
the  army  to  this  place,  and,  although  bumuig  with  resentment  at  their  treatment, 
yet  they  discovered  no  signs  of  discontent  When  the  army  was  about  to  march 
from  Congarees,  (this  being  their  place  of  rendezvous,)  the  chiefs  were  all  mado 
prisoners,  and  under  guard  were  marched  to  Fort  Prince  George,  f 

Their  resentment  now  showed  itself;  "  stung  to  the  heart  by  such  base 
treatment,"  they  cringed  in  sullen  silence,  and  we  may  suppose  that  **  they 
spent  their  time  in  concerting  plots  for  obtaining  their  liberty,  and  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  done  them."  t 

Being  now  at  Fort  Prince  George  with  his  army,  Littleton  found  himself  in 
about  the  same  repute  with  his  own  men  as  with  the  injured  Indians;  he 
therefore  concludea  not  to  carry  his  conquests  any  further  at  present,  but  to 
make  a  treaty,  and  retain  captive  Indians  enough  as  hostages  to  insure  its 
observance.  He  therefore  sent  a  messenger  to  AttakidlakuUa,  who  was  reck- 
oned the  wisest  man  in  the  nation,  or  the  best  friend  to  the  English,  request- 
ing him  to  come  to  Fort  George.  He  immediately  came ;  and  to  show  the 
English  he  was  their  friend,  produced  a  French  prisoner  whom  he  had  just 
taken  in  an  expedition  against  that  nation,  and  whom  he  presented  to  Crov- 
emor  Littleton,  A  "congress"  was  now  (about  18  December,  1759)  held 
with  Makullakvlla,  in  which  a  long  speech,  in  which  all  the  grievances  he 
could  think  of  were  enumerated  by  the  governor ;  afler  which  the  chief 
made  another,  in  which  he  promised  to  do  all  he  could  to  persuade  his  coun- 
trymen to  give  the  governor  the  satisfaction  he  demanded ;  yet  he  said,  **  it 

*  Hewatt,  HisU  Carolina,  ii.  216. 

t  Thii  fort  wa«  upon  the  Savannah  River,  near  the  Cherokee  town  called  Keowee. 

i  HtwaU,  Hist,  darolina,  u.  18. 
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Beither  would  nor  could  be  complied  with,  as  they  had  no  coercive  authorinr, 
one  over  another."  He  desired  that  some  of  the  chiefs  then  confined  might 
be  liberated  to  aid  him  in  restoring  tranquillity ;  and  accordingly  OckonoatotOy 
Fytoe,  chief  of  Keowee,  and  the  head  warrior  of  Estatoe^were  given  up,  and 
two  Indians  were  taken  in  exchange  and  put  in  irons-  The  other  Cherokees 
present,  observing  what  was  going  forward,  withdrew  into  the  woods,  and  ./tt- 
iakuUakuUa,  presuming  the  business  must  end  here,  withdrew  also.  It  had  been 
premised,  or  rather  demanded,  in  the  governor's  speech,  that  24  Indians,  who 
were  known  to  have  killed  white  people,  should  be  given  into  his  hands  to  be 
put  to  death,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  Two  only  had  been  delivered,  and  22 
yet  remained  of  the  number  of  the  murderers,  in  theu*  own  native  forests. 

As  soon  as  lAUldon  knew  of  MakuUakuUa^a  departure,  he  sent  for  him,  and 
he  immediately  returned,  and  the  business  of  a  treaty  was  renewed,  and  on 
the  26  December,  1759,  it  was  signed  by 

Attakullakulla,  Otassite,  Oconnoeca,  and 

OUCONMOSTOTA,  KiTAOUSTA,  KlIJ[.CAlfIfOK£A. 

By  article  m.  of  the  treaty,*  it  was  agreed  that  22  chie^  (those  who  had 
been  treacherously  seized,)  should  remain  as  hostages,  to  ensure  the  delivery 
of  the  like  number  of  murderers  to  the  English.  There  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  but  21  retained,  whose  names  we  are  able  to  give  below,  and  who, 
under  the  name  of  hostages,  were  thrown  into  a  disma!^  close  prison,  scarce 
large  enough  for  six  men,  where  they  remained  about  two  months,  and  were 
tben  masacred,  as  in  the  sequel  we  shall  show : — 

Chenohe^  Ousanatanak,  TalUchamOj  TaUUahtj  Q^uarrasattahe,  Connasarataky 
Klatadaij  OtassUe  of  Watogo,  Ousanoldah  of  Jore,  Katadetah  of  Cowetche, 
CkUquatalonef  Skiagusta  of  Sticoe,  TanaestOj  Wohaichty  fVygak,  OucahckUkh 
nahy  JSficolcht^  Tony^  Toaliahoi,  ShaUisloske,  and  Chistit.  f 

Things  having  been  thus  settled,  Mr.  UtHeton  returned  to  Charleston,  where 
he  was  received  like  a  coniiueror,  although  what  he  had  done,  it  will  appear, 
was  worse  tlian  if.  hu  had  done  nothing. 

Ockonoatota,  for  good  i*eason,  no  doubt,  entertained  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
against  Captain  Coti/nwre,  an  officer  of  the  garrison,  and  the  army  had  but  just 
left  the  country,  when  it  was  found  that  he  was  hoveringf  about  the  garrison 
with  a  large  numlx^r  of  warriors.  But  it  was  uncertain,  for  some  time,  wheth- 
er they  intended  to  attack  the  fort,  or  whether  they  wished  to  continue  near 
their  friends,  who  were  imprisoned  in  it  However,  it  is  said,  tliat,  by  some 
means,  a  plan  was  concerted  l>etwecn  the  Indians  witliout  and  those  confined 
within  the  fort,  for  surprising  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Ockonostotcu,  on  the  i6 
Februai-y,  17G0,  practised  the  followinff  wile  to  eftect  the  object.  Haviug 
placed  a  [mrty  ol  his  warriors  in  a  dark  cane-brake  near  at  hand,  he  sent  a 
squaw  to  the  garrison  to  invite  the  commander  to  come  out,  for  he  had  souie- 
thuig  of  importance  to  eoimnunicate  to  him.  Captain  Cotymore  imprudently 
went  out,  accom|>auied  by  two  of  his  officers,  and  Ockonostota  appeared  upon 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Savannah,  with  a  bridle  in  his  hand,  the  better  to 
conceal  his  intentions.  He  told  the  captain  he  was  going  to  Charleston  to 
effect  the  release  of  the  hostages,  and  requested  that  a  white  man  might 
accompany  him ;  and  that,  as  the  distance  was  great,  he  would  go  and  try  to 
catch  a  liorse.  The  captain  promised  him  a  guard,  and  hoped  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  horse.  Ockonostota  then  quickly  turned  himself  about, 
and  swinging  his  bridle  thrice  over  his  head,  which  was  the  signal  to  his 
men,  and  they  promptly  ol)eyuig  it,  about  30  guns  were  discharged  upon  the 
officers  at  the  same  moment.  Captain  Cotymore  received  a  shot  in  his  left 
breast,  from  which  he  died  in  two  or  three  days  after,  and  both  the  others 
were  wounded.  J     On  recovering  the  fort,  an  attempt  was  made  to  put  the 

•  II  is  prinled  at  length  in  ihe  British  Empire,  by  HuddUttone  Wynne,  Esq.  ii.  273— 
277 ;  an  author  of  no  inconsiderable  merit  on  our  affairs. 

t  Several  of  these  22  were  of  the  number  who  had  been  in  England  in  1730,  and  executed 
a  treaty  with  the  kin^,  as  has  been  before  stated,  and  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  names 
above  with  those  named  in  the  treaty. 

X  "  Two  Indian  women  appeared  at  Keowee,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Mr.  Dchtrttf 
went  out;  and  accosting  them,  asked  what  news  %    OcihmoftoCa  joined  them,  pret«ndin|^  fomo 
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boBtages  in  irons.  An  EngliBfafAan,  who  laid  hold  on  one  of  them  f^r  thist 
purpose,  was  stabbed  and  slain ;  and,  in  the  scuffle,  two  or  three  more  wero' 
wounded,  and  driven  out  of  the  place  of  confinement  The  tragedy  in  tbe' 
Ibrt  had  now  only  commenced ;  the  miserable  prisoners  had  repelled  their 
assassins  for  the  moment,  and,  doubtless,  hoped  for  delirerance  from  their 
friends  without,  who  had  now  closely  besiegea  the  place.  But,  unfbrtcmately- 
for  these  poor  wretches,  the  fort  was  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  their  arts  of  war, 
and  the  dastardly  whites  found  time  and  means  to  murder  theur  victims,  one  by 
one,  in  a  manner  too  horrible  to  relate.*  There  were  few  peraons  among 
tbe  Cherokees  who  did  not  lose  a  friend  or  relation  by  this  massacre ;  and,- as 
one  man,  the  nation  took  up  the  hatchet,  and  desolations  quickly  followed.' 

Meanwhile,  singular  as  it  mav  appear,  MakuUakuUa  remained  the  fast 
friend  of  the  whites,  and  used  ail  his  arts  to  induce  his  countrvmen  to  make 
peace.  But  it  was  in  vain  he  urged  them  to  consider  that  they  had  more 
than  revenged  themselves;  they  were  determined  to  carryall  before  them. 
MakuUakuUa  waa  now  an  old  man,  and  had  become  mucn  attached  to  the 
English,  from  several  causes.  On  the  otlier  hand,  Ockonostota  was  a  stem 
warrior,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood,  and,  like  the  renowned  Pontiac,  was  deter- 
mined to  rid  hie  country  of  his  barbarous  enemies. 

The  leaders  in  every  town  seized  tlie  hatchet,  telling  their  followers  that  the 
spirits  of  murdered  brothers  were  flying  around  them,  and  calling  out  for  ven- 
geance. All  sung  the  war-song,  and,  burning  with  impatience  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  bl<K>d  of  their  enemies,  rushed  down  among  innocent  and  de- 
fenceless families  on  the  frontiers  of  Carolina,  where  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  distinction,  fbll  a  sacrifice  to  their  merciless  fury.  Such 
of  the  whites  as  fied  to  the  woods,  and  escaped  the  scalping-knife,  perished 
with  hunger.  Every  day  brought  fresh  accounts  to  tne  capital  of  their 
ravages  and  desolations.  But,  while  the  back  settlers  impatiently  looked  to 
their  governor  for  relief,  the  small-pox  raged  to  such  a  degree  in  town,  that 
few  of  the  militia  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  their  distressed  fiimilies  to 
serve  the  public.  Id  tliis  extremity,  an  express  was  sent  to  General  Amhentf 
the  commander-in-chief  in  America,  for  assistance,  in  terms  too  pressing  to 
be  denied.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  a  battalion  of  Highlanders,  and  four 
companies  of  Royal  §cotB,t  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Mtm^oTnaj^ 
afterwards  Earl  Eglinton,  to  embark  at  New  York  for  Carolina.  In  the 
mean  time,  Littleton,  having  been  appointed  governor  of  Jamaica,  WUliam 
BuU  succeeded  him ;  a  change  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Montgomery  arrived  in  Carolina  towards  the  end  of  April,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  i)eopIe,  who  had  taken  measures  to  cooperate  with  him  to  the 
best  advantage ;  but,  as  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  the  grand  object  now, 
General  Amherst  had  ordered  Colonel  Montgomery  to  strike  a  sudden  blow  for 
the  relief  of  the  Carolinians,  and  then  to  return  to  head-quarters  at  Albany, 
without  loss  of  time ;  and  we  have  scarce  an  example  in  military  history, 
where  an  officer  fulfilled  his  commission  with  plater  promptitude.  He  soon 
after  rcn<lezvoused  at  the  Congarces ;  and,  bemg  joined  by  many  gentlemen 
of  distinction  as  volunteers,  besides  the  principal  strength  of  the  country,  he 
marched  for  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee  country.  After  reachnig  a  place 
called  Twelve  Mile  River,  he  encamped  upon  advantageous  ground,  and 
marched  with  a  party  to  surprise  Estatoe,  about  20  miles  from  his  cainp.  In 
the  way,  he  took  Little  Keowee,  and  put  every  man  to  the  sword.  Estatoe 
he  found  abandoned,  except  by  a  few  that  could  not  escape,  and  it  was 
reduced  to  ashes,  as  was  Sugar  Town,  and  every  other  settlement  in  the 
lower  nation.    About  60  Indians  were  killed,  and  40  taken  prisoners ;  but  the 

maUcrs  of  business  ;  he  drew  from  the  fort  several  of  the  officers  to  converse  with  them."— 
Haywood's  Hist.  Tennessee,  30. 

*  "  A  bottle  of  poiiion  was  found  with  one  of  the  dead  hostages,  probably  intended  to  be 
dropped  into  the  well ;  and  «everal  tomahawks  were  found  buried  iu  the  earth."  Hayicoodg 
Hist.  Tennessee,  30. — Any  stories  wouM  gain  credence  among  the  whites,  which  went  to 
make  the  Indians  as  bad  as  themselves.  Whether  the  bottle  spoken  of  contained  poifton, 
may  be  questioned ;  and,  if  it  did,  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  Indians  kneir 
any  thing  about  it. 

jf  I  am  f6i\owiim  HnBote,  btft  the  Anmud  Reguterf  iii.  62,  sayi/'' a tegiin«M  of  HigUaad- 
aiii;  &  baitalioa  m  Rograi' AsMrimuBy  a  body  ofgTCnadien/'  6ce. 
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irarrioFB  had  generally  escaped  to  the  mountaiDS  and  deserts.  Thus  &r,  the 
eunpaiffn  had  heen  prosperous  with  the  whites,  but  three  Or  four  men  having 
been  killed ;  but  it  bad  no  other  effect  upon  the  Indians  than  to  increase  their 

Meanwhile,  Fort  Prince  George  had  been  closely  invested,  and  Colonel 
Mmdgwntry  marched  to  its  relie£  From  this  place,  two  friendly  chiefs 
were  despatched  to  the  middle  settlements,  to  ofier  peace  to  the  people  there,* 
and  orders  were  sent  to  those  in  command  at  Fort  Loudon,  to  use  means 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  with  the  Upper  Towns ;  but  the  Indians 
would  not  hear  to  any  terms,  and  Colonel  Montgomery  was  constrained  to 
march  again  to  find  the  enemy.  He  had  now  the  most  difficult  part  of  his 
eervice  to  perform.  The  country  through  which  he  had  to  march  vras 
eevered  by  dark  thickets,  numerous  deep  ravines,  and  high  river  banks: 
where  a  small  number  of  men  might  distress  and  wear  out  the  best  appointed 
■nnv. 

Having  arrived  within  five  miles  of  Etchoe,  the  nearest  town  of  the  middle 
eetUements,  the  army  was  attacked  on  the  27  June,  in  a  most  advantageous 
place  for  the  attacking  party.  It  was  a  low  valley,  in  virhich  the  bushes  were 
80  thick,  that  the  soldiers  could  see  scarcely  three  yards  before  them ;  and  in 
the  bottom  of  this  valley  flowed  a  muddy  river,  with  steep  clay  banks. 
Through  this  place  the  army  must  march.  Rightly  jud^ng  the  enemy  had 
sot  omitted  so  important  a  pass.  Colonel  Mordgomery  ordered  out  a  company 
ef  rangers,  under  Captain  Morrison,  to  enter  the  ravme  and  make  discovery. 
No  sooner  had  be  entered  it,  but  the  fierce  war-whoop  was  raised,  and  the 
Lidians  darted  from  covert  to  covert,  at  the  same  time  firing  upon  the  whites. 
Gaptain  Morrison  was  immediately  shot  down,  and  his  men  closely  engaged ; 
but,  beuig  without  delay  supported  by  the  infantry  and  grenadiers,  they  were 
able  to  maintain  their  ground,  and  the  battle  became  ob^inate ;  nor  could  the 
Indians  be  dislodged,  until  near  an  hour  of  hard  fighting.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Royal  Scots  took  possession  of  a  place  between  the  Indians  and  a  rising 
ground  on  their  right,  while  the  Highlanders  sustained  the  light  inftntiy  and 
grenadiers  on  the  left  As  the  len  became  too  warm  for  them,  and  not  well 
understanding  the  position  of  the  Royal  Scots,  the  Indians,  in  their  retreat, 
fell  in  with  them,  and  were  sharply  encountered ;  but  they  soon  cfiected  their 
retreat  to  a  hill,  and  could  no  more  be  brought  to  action.  In  this  fight,  96  of 
the  whites  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  20  were  of  the  former  niun- 
her.    Of  the  Cherokoes,  40  were  said  to  have  been  kiUed. 

The  Indians  had  now  been  driven  from  one  ravine,  with  a  small  loss;  but 
Colonel  Montgomery  was  in  no  conditien  to  pursue  his  advantage  farther,  and 
he  therefore,  arter  destroying  so  much  of  his  provisions  as  would  aifford 
horses  for  the  wounded,  began  his  retreat  out  of  the  Indian  country,  and,  in 
obedience  to  his  coinn)ission,  soon  afler  returned  to  New  Yorit ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  leaving  400  men  for  the  security  of  the  province.  But  it  was 
soon  s?en,  that  wliat  had  yet  been  done  only  increased  the  rage  of  the 
Indians,  and  their  depredation  continued  at  the  very  heels  of  the  retreating 
army.  They  immediately  cut  off  all  communication  with  Fort  Loudon, 
which  was  garrisoned  with  200  men.*  Ockonostota,  with  his  numerous 
warriors,  kej)t  strict  watch,  insomuch  that  there  was  no  means  of  escape.  At 
length,  the  garrison  having  miserably  subsisted,  for  some  time,  upon  poor 
fiimtshod  horses,  dogs,  &c.,  many  of  them  became  resolved  to  throw  them- 
selves into  the  power  of  the  Indians,  wishing  rather  to  die  by  their  hands, 
than  miserably  to  i>erish  within  their  fortress.  Captain  Stnutrt,  an  officer 
among  them,  was  well  known  to  the  Indians,  and  possessed  great  address  and 
sagacity.  He  resolved,  at  this  crisis,  to  repair  to  Chote,  the  residence  of 
Ockonostota,  and  make  overtures  for  the  surrender  of  the  garrison.  He, 
acconluigly,  effected  his  object,  and  returned  with  articles  of  capitulation 
agreed  upon.  Besides  the  names  of  Ockonostota  and  Paul  Demere,  the 
commander  of  the  garrison,  the  name  of  another  chief  was  to  the  articles, 
called  Cunigacatgoae.    The  articles  stipulated,  that  the  garrison  should  march 

*  The  Cheroke«s  were  now  supposed  to  number  9000  warrion,  and  it  was  daily  ezpteled 
that  the  Cbocktaws  were  about  to  join  them. 
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out  with  their  arms  and  drums,  each  soldier  having  as  much  powder  and  ball 
as  his  officers  should  think  necessary,  and  that  they  should  march  fox  Virginia 
unmolested. 

Accordingly,  on  7  August,  1760,  the  English  took  up  their  march  for  Fort 
Prince  Geor^.  They  had  proceeded  but  (u>out  15  miles,  when  they  encamp- 
ed, for  the  night,  upon  a  small  plain  near  Taliquo.  They  were  accompanied 
thus  far  by  Ockonostota  in  person,  and  many  others,  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  at  night  they  withdrew  without  giving  any  notice.  The  army  was  not 
molested  during  the  night,  but,  at  dawn  of  day,  a  sentinel  came  running  into 
camp  with  the  information  that  a  host  of  Indians  were  creeping  up  to  surround 
them.  Captain  Dtmert  had  scarce  time  to  rally,  before  the  Indians  broke  into 
his  camp  with  great  fury.  The  poor  emaciated  soldiers  made  but  feeble 
resistance.  Thirty  of  their  number  feU  in  the  first  onset,  among  whom  was 
their  captain.  Those  that  were  able,  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  flight, 
and  others  surrendered  themselves  upon  the  place.  This  massacre,  it  will  not 
be  for^tten,  was  in  i^taliation  for  that  of  the  iiostages  already  related.  Among 
the  prisoners  was  Captain  SUuari,  They  were  conducted  to  Fort  Loudcm, 
which  now  became  Ockonostota^a  head-quarters. 

AttakuUakuUa^  learning  that  his  friend  SUuari  was  among  the  captives,  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Fort  Loudon,  whe]*e  he  ransomed  him  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  property  he  could  command,  and  took  care  of  him  with  the  greatest 
tenderness  and  anection. 

The  resdess  Ockonostota  next  resolved  to  invest  Fort  Prince  George.  He 
was  induced  to  undertake  that  project, as  fortune  had  thrown  in  his  waysome 
of  the  means  for  such  an  undertaking,  hitherto  beyond  his  reach.  Before 
abdicating  Fort  Loudon,  the  English  had  hid  in  the  ground  several  bags  of 
powder.  This  his  men  had  fomid.  Several  cannon  harl  also  been  left  behind, 
and  he  designed  to  force  his  English  prisoners  to  get  them  through  the  woods, 
and  manage  them  in  the  attack  upon  Fort  Prince  George.  Sut  MakvMor 
huUa  defeated  these  operations,  by  assisting  Captain  Steuiai  to  escape.  He 
even  accompanied  him  to  the  English  setdements,  and  returned  loaded  with 
presents. 

The  French  were  said  to  have  had  their  emissaries  busily  employed  in  spir- 
iting on  the  Indians.  One,  named  Lewis  LaHnaCj  an  officer,  is  particular^ 
mentioned.  He  persuaded  them  that  the  English  bud  nothing  less  in  view 
than  their  total  exteniiination,  and,  furnishing  them  with  am)s  and  ammuni- 
tion, urged  them  to  war.  At  a  great  council  of  the  nation,  after  brandishing 
his  hatchet,  he  struck  it  into  a  log  of  wood,  calling  out,  *^  ffho  is  ikt  man  that 
will  take  this  up  for  the  king  of  France  ?  " 

SALOUE  or  Sil6cee,  a  young  warrior  of  Estatoe,  instantly  laid  hold  of  it, 
and  cried  out,  "  /  am  for  war.  The  spirits  of  our  brothers  who  have  been  slain, 
still  call  upon  us  to  avenge  their  death.  He  is  no  better  than  a  woman  that 
refuses'  to  follow  me."  Others  were  not  wanting  to  follow  his  example,  and 
the  war  continued. 

SUbuee  was  a  Cherokee  chief,  and  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Jeffersonj  to  illus- 
trate the  observation  iu  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  that  the  Indian  "  is  affectionate 
to  his  children,  careful  of  them,  and  indulgent  in  the  extreme  ;  that  his  affec- 
tions comprehend  his  other  connections,  weakening,  as  with  us,  from  circle  to 
circle,  as  they  recede  from  the  centre  ;  that  his  friendships  are  strong  and 
faithful  to  the  uttermost  extremity."  "  A  remarkable  instance  of  this  appeared 
in  the  case  of  the  late  Col.  Bwrd,*  who  was  sent  to  the  Cherokee  nation  to 
transact  some  business  with  tnem.  It  happened  that  some  of  our  disorderly 
people  had  just  killed  one  or  two  of  that  nation.  It  was  therefore  proposed 
m  the  council  of  the  Chorokees,  that  Col.  Biprd  should  be  put  to  deatli,  in 
revenge  for  the  loss  of  their  countrymen.  Among  them  was  a  chief  called 
Silimee,  who,  on  some  former  occasion,  had  contracted  an  acquaintance  and 
friendship  with  Col.  Bifrd.  He  came  to  him  eveiy  night  in  his  tent,  and  told 
him  not  to  be  afraid,  they  should  not  kill  him.    After  many  days*  deliberation, 

*  Perhaps  the  same  mentioned  by  Oldmijron^  (i.  283,)  who,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  pow- 
wows, says,  ''  one  very  lately  conjured  a  shower  of  rain  for  Col.  nyrd't  plantation  in  time  of 
drouth^  for  two  bottles  of  rum ; "  and  our  author  says  be  should  not  have  oelieved,  had  be  not 
Ibund  it  in  an  author  who  was  on  the  spot ! 
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liowevcr,  the  determination  was,  contrary  to  SSbuee^s  expectation,  that  Byrd 
should  be  put  to  death,  and  some  warriors  were  despatched  as  executionerai 
SUduee  attended  them ;  and  when  they  entered  the  tent,  he  threw  himself 
between  tliem  and  Byrdy  and  said  to  the  warriors,  *  This  num  is  my  friend : 
htfort  you  get  at  him  you  must  kill  me  ! '  On  which  they  returned,  and  the  coun- 
cil respected  the  principle  so  much,  as  to  recede  from  their  determination." 

A  more  impolitic  and  barbarous  measure,  perhaps,  never  entered  the  heart 
of  man,  than  that  of  oflTcring  a  reward  for  human  scalps.  This  was  done  by 
Virginia,  as  we  have  before  related.  It  is  true  the  government  of  Virginia  was 
not  alone  in  this  criminal  business,  but  that  betters  not  her  case.  The  door  of 
enormity  being  thus  opened,  it  was  easy  to  have  foreseen,  that  many  men  upon 
the  frontiers,  ^  of  bad  lives  and  worse  principles,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,* 
stood  ready  to  step  in.  As  the  event  proved,  manv  friendly  Indians  were 
murdertdy  and  the  government  defrauded.  It  was  at  the  news  of  a  murder  of 
this  description  that  Colonel  Byrd  was  seized. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  country,  that  a  second  application  was  made 
to  General  Amherst  for  aid,  and  he  promptly  afforded  it  Colonel  James  Granl 
arrived  there  early  in  1761,  and  not  long  afler  took  the  field  with  a  force  of 
English  and  Indians,  amounting  to  about  2600  men.f  He  traversed  the  Cher- 
(>kee  country,  and  subdued  that  people  in  a  hard-fought  battle,  near  the  same 
place  where  Colonel  MorUgomery  was  attacked  the  year  before.  It  lasted 
about  three  hours,  in  which  about  60  whites  were  killed  and  wounded.  The 
loss  of  the  Indians  was  unknown.  Colonel  Grant  ordered  his  dead  to  be  sunk 
in  the  river,  that  the  Indians  midit  not  find  them,  to  nractise  upon  them  their 
barbarities.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  destruction  of^  their  towns,  15  in  num- 
brT,  which  he  accomplished  without  molestation.  \  Peace  was  at  last  effected 
bv  the  mediation  of  MakvUakullcu  This  chief's  residence  was  upon  the 
Tennessee  or  Cherokee  River,  at  what  was  called  the  Overkill  Toums.  In  1773, 
when  the  learned  traveller,  Bartram,  travelled  into  tl;e  Cherokee  country,  he 
met  the  old  chief  on  his  way  to  Charleston  ;  of  which  circumstance  he  speaks 
thus  in  his  Travels : — **  Soon  after  crossing  this  large  branch  of  the  Tanase,  1 
observed  descending  the  heights,  at  some  distance,  a  company  of  Indians,  all 
well  mounted  on  horseback.  They  came  rapidly  forward;  on  their  nearer 
approach,  I  observed  a  chief  at  the  head  of  the  caravan,  and  apprehending  him 
to  be  the  Little-carpenter,  emperor  or  grand  chief  of  the  Cherokees,  as  they 
came  up,  I  turned  off  from  the  path  to  make  way,  in  token  of  respect,  which 
compliment  was  accepted,  and  gratefully  and  magnanimously  returned  ;  for 
his  highness,  with  a  gracious  and  cheerful  smile,  came  up  to  me,  and  clapping 
his  hand  on  his  breast,  offered  it  to  me,  saving,  I  am  Ata-cul-culla,  and  heartily 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  asked  me  if  I  knew  it ;  I  answered,  that  the  good 
spirit  who  goes  before  me  spoke  to  me,  and  said,  that  is  the  great  Ata-cul-cvUnP 
Mr.  Bartram  added,  that  he  was  of  Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  was  a  great 
way  off,  yet  the  luuiie  of  Attakullakulla  was  dear  to  his  white  brothers  of 
Pennpylvania,  The  chief  then  asked  him  if  he  came  directly  from  Charleston, 
and  if  iiis  friend  ^^John  Stexoart  were  well."  Mr.  Bartram  said  he  saw  him 
lately,  and  that  he  was  well.  This  was,  probably,  the  same  person  whom 
Attakxdlakxdla  had  assisted  to  make  an  escape,  as  we  have  just  related. 

Ill  carrying  out  the  history  of  the  two  chief ^  AttakxdLakvUa  and  OckonostotOj 
we  have  omitted  to  notice  Chlucco,  better  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long- 
Vforrior,  king  or  mico  of  the  Seminoles.  He  went  out  with  Colonel  Mont^am' 
eryy  and  rendered  him  essential  service  in  his  unsuccessful  expedition,  of  which 
we  have  spoken.  A  large  band  of  Creeks  accompanied  him,  and  there  is  but 
little  doubt,  if  it  had  not  been  for  him  and  his  warriors,  few  of  the  English 
would  have  returned  to  their  friends.  But,  as  usual,  the  English  leader,  in  his 
time,  had  all  the  honor  of  successfully  encountering  many  difficulties,  and 
returning  with  his  own  life  and  many  of  his  men's.  It  was  by  the  aid  of 
Chlucco,  that  the  army  escaped  ambush  after  ambush,  destroyed  many  of  the 
Cherokee  villages,  and  finally  his  warriors  covered  its  retreat  out  of  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  countries  through  which  an  army  could  pass.  Long-warrior 
was  what  the  New  England  Indians  termed  a  great  powwow.    That  he  was 

*  Doctor  Bumahy.  f  HewaU,  %  Ammal  JUgiMter,  iv.  08 ;  HewceU,  iL  248— <51. 
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a  man  possesBiDg  a  good  mind,  may  fairly  be  inferred  from  his  ability  to 
withstand  the  temptation  of  intoxicating  liquors.  He  had  been  known  to 
remain  sober,  when  all  his  tribe,  and  many  whites  among  them,  had  all  been 
wallowing  in  the  mire  of  drunkenness  toother.  In  the  year  1773,  at  the 
head  of  fu>out  40  warriors,  he  marched  agamst  the  Chocktaws  of  West  Flor- 
ida. What  was  the  issue  of  this  expedition  we  have  not  learned.  We  maj 
have  again  occasion  to  notice  Chluceo. 


CHAPTER  V. 

MoNCACHTAPE,  the  Yazoo — Jfarrative  of  his  adventures  to  the  Pacific  Ocean — Graitd- 
8DN,  chief  of  the  Ifatchez — Receives  great  injustice  from  the  French — Concerts  their 
destruction — ^700  French  are  cut  qjf^War  loiUi  them — The  Jfatchrt  destroyed  in  their 
turn — Great-mortar — M'Gillivray — His  birth  and  education — Visits  Jfew  York 
— Troubles  of  his  nation — His  death — Tame-kiho — Map-doo. 

MONCACHTAPE  was  a  Yazoo,  whose  name  signified,  in  the  language  of 
that  nation,  kUUr  of  pain  and  fatifrue.  How  well  he  deserved  this  name,  the 
B^uel  will  unfolcL  He  was  well  known  to  the  historian  Du  Pratz^  alMUt 
1760,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  singular  ^ood  intelligence,  that  that  traveller 
was  able  to  add  much  valuable  information  to  his  work.  **This  man  (says 
Du  Pratt*)  was  remarkable  for  his  solid  understanding  and  elevation  of 
sentiment ;  and  I  may  justly  compare  him  to  those  first  Greeks,  who  travelled 
chiefly  into  the  east,  to  examine  tne  manners  and  customs  of  different  natioofl^ 
and  to  communicate  to  their  fellow  citizens,  upon  tlieir  return,  the  knowledge 
which  they  had  acquired."  He  was  known  to  the  French  by  the  name  of  the 
biierprder,  as  he  could  communicate  with  several  other  nations,  having  gained 
a  knowledge  of  their  languages.  Monsieur  Du  Pratz  used  great  endeavors 
among  the  nations  upon  the  Mississippi,  to  learn  their  oriffin,  or  firom  whence 
they  came ;  and  observes  concerning  it,  ^  All  that  I  could  learn  fix>m  them 
was,  that  they  came  from  between  the  north  and  the  sun-setting ;  and  this 
account  they  uniformly  adhere  to,  whenever  they  give  any  account  of  their 
origin."  This  was  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  in  his  exertions  to  find  some  one 
that  could  inform  him  better,  he  met  with  Moncachtapt.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  his  communications  in  his  own  words: — 

**!  had  lost  my  wife,  and  all  the  children  whom  I  had  by  her,  when  I 
undertook  my  journey  towards  the  sun-rising.  I  set  out  from  my  village 
contrary  to  the  inclination  of  all  my  relations,  and  went  first  to  the  Chicasaws^ 
our  friends  and  neighbors.  I  continued  among  them  several  days,  to  inform 
myself  whether  they  knew  whence  we  all  came,  or,  at  least,  whence  they 
themselves  came ;  they,  who  were  our  elders ;  since  from  them  came  the 
language  of  the  country.  As  they  could  not  inform  me,  I  proceeded  on  my 
journey.  I  reached  the  country  of  the  Chaouanous,  and  afterwards  went  up 
die  Wabash,  or  Ohio,  near  to  its  source,  which  is  in  the  country  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  I  lefl  them,  however,  towards  the  north ;  and,  durin|r  the 
winter,  which,  in  that  country,  is  very  severe  and  very  long,  I  lived  in  a  village 
of  the  Albenaquis,  where  I  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  somewhat 
older  than  myself,  who  promised  to  conduct  me,  the  following  spring,  to  the 
great  water.  Accordingly,  when  the  snows  were  melted,  and  the  weather  was 
settled,  we  proceeded  eastward,  and,  after  several  days'  joumev,  I  at  length 
saw  the  great  water,  which  filled  me  with  such  joy  and  admiration,  that  I 
could  not  speak.  Night  drawing  on,  we  took  up  our  lodging  on  a  high  bank 
above  the  water,  which  was  sorely  vexed  by  the  wind,  and  made  so  great  a 
noise  that  I  could  not  sleep.  Next  day,  the  ebbing  and  fh)wine  of  the  water 
filled  me  with  great  apprehension ;  but  my  companion  quieted  my'  fearsi  by 
assuring  me  that  the  water  observed  certain  bounds,  both  in  advancing  and 

*  Hist.  LooiiiaDa,  ii.  Itl. 
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retiring.  Ha\ing  satistlecl  our  curiosity  in  viewing  the  great  water,  we  returned 
to  the  village  of  tlie  Abenaquis,  where  I  continued  the  following  winter;  and, 
after  the  snows  were  melted,  my  companion  and  I  went  and  viewM  the  great  fall 
of  the  River  St  Lawrence,  at  Niagara,  which  was  distant  from  the  village  several 
daycf*  journey.  The  view  of  this  fi[reat  fall,  at  first,  made  mv  hair  stand  on  end, 
and  my  heart  almost  leap  out  of  its  place ;  but  aflerwardis,  before  I  left  it,  I 
had  the  courage  to  walk  under  it  Next  day,  we  took  the  shortest  road  to  the 
Ohio,  and  my  companion  and  I,  cutting  down  a  tree  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
we  formed  it  into  a  pettiaugre,  which  served  to  conduct  me  down  the  Ohio 
and  the  Mississippi,  after  which,  with  much  difficulty,  1  went  up  our  small 
river,  and  at  length  arrived  safe  among  my  relations,  who  were  rejoiced  to  see 
me  in  good  health. — ^Tbis  journey,  instead  of  satisfying,  only  served  to  excite 
my  curiosity.  Our  old  men,  for  several  years,  bad  told  me  that  the  ancient 
■peech  informed  them  that  the  red  men  of  the  north  came  originally  much 
higher  and  much  farther  than  the  source  of  the  River  Missouri ;  and,  as  I  had 
longed  to  see,  with  my  own  eyes,  the  land  from  whence  our  first  fathers  came. 
I  took  my  precautions  for  my  journey  westwards.  Having  provided  a  snum 
quantity  of  com,  I  proceeded  up  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi, 
till  I  came  to  the  Ohio.  I  went  up  along  the  bank  of  this  last  river,  about  the 
finirth  part  of  a  day's  journey,  that  I  might  be  able  to  cross  it  without  being 
carried  into  the  Mississippi.  There  I  fonned  a  cajeux,  or  raft  of  canes,  by  the 
anistance  of  which  I  passed  over  the  river;  and  next  day  meeting  with  a  herd 
of  bufialoes  in  the  meadows,  I  killed  a  fat  one,  and  took  from  it  die  fillets,  the 
buDch,  and  the  tongue.  Soon  after,  I  arrived  among  the  Tamaroas,  a  village 
af  the  nation  of  the  Illinois,  where  I  rested  several  days,  and  then  proceeded 
northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  which,  after  it  enters  the  great  river, 
niD8  for  a  considerable  time  without  intermixing  its  muddy  waters  with  the 
dear  stream  of  the  other.  ,  Having  crossed  the  Mississippi,  I  went  up  the 
M kBBOuri,  along  its  northern  bank,  and,  after  several  days'  journey,  I  arrived  at 
the  nation  of  the  Missouris,  where  I  staid  a  long  time  to  learn  the  language 
that  is  spoken  beyond  them.  In  going  along  the  Missouri,  I  passed  through 
meadows  a  whole  day's  journey  in  length,  which  were  quite  covered  with 
baffidoea. 

'^  When  the  cold  was  pest,  and  the  snows  were  melted,  I  continued  my  jour- 
nev  up  along  the  Missouri,  till  I  came  to  the  nation  of  the  west,  or  the  Canzas. 
Anerwards,  in  consequence  of  directions  from  them,  I  proceeded  in  the  same 
course  near  30  days,  and  at  length  I  met  with  some  of  the  nation  of  the  Otters, 
who  were  hunting  in  that  neighborhood,  and  were  surprised  to  see  me  alone. 
I  continued  with  the  hunters  two  or  three  days,  and  then  accompanied  one  of 
them  and  his  wife,  wlio  was  near  her  time  of  lying  in,  to  their  village,  which 
lay  far  off  betwixt  the  north  and  west.  We  continued  our  journey  along  the 
fitjssouri  for  nine  days,  and  then  we  marched  directly  northwards  for  five 
days  more,  when  we  came  to  the  fine  river,  which  runs  westward  in  a  direc- 
tion contrary  to  that  of  the  Missouri.  We  proceeded  do>vn  this  river  a  whole 
day,  and  then  arrived  at  the  village  of  the  Otters,  who  received  me  with  as 
much  kindness  as  if  I  had  been  of  their  own  nation.  A  few  days  afler,  I 
joined  a  party  of  the  Otters,  who  were  going  to  carry  a  calumet  of  peace  to  a 
nation  beyond  them,  and  we  embarked  in  a  pettiaugre,  and  went  down  the 
river  for  18  days,  landing  now  and  then  to  supply  ourselves  with  provisions. 
When  I  arrived  at  the  nation  who  were  at  peace  with  the  Otters,  I  staid  with 
them  till  the  cold  was  passed,  that  I  might  learn  their  language,  which  was 
common  to  most  of  the  nations  that  lived  beyond  them. 

"  The  cold  was  hardly  gone,  when  I  again  embarked  on  the  fine  river,  and 
in  my  course  I  met  with  several  nations,  with  whom  I  generally  staid  but  one 
night,  till  I  arrived  at  the  nation  that  is  but  one  day's  journey  from  the  great 
water  on  the  west  This  nation  live  in  the  woods  about  the  distance  of  a 
league  from  the  river,  fi-om  their  apprehension  of  bearded  men,  who  come 
upon  their  coasts  in  floating  villages,  and  carry  off  their  children  to  make 
ilaves  of  them.  These  men  were  described  to  be  white,  with  long  black 
beards  that  came  down  to  their  breast ;  they  were  thick  and  short,  had  large 
heads,  which  were  covered  with  cloth ;  they  were  always  dressed,  even  in  the 
greatest  heats ;  their  clothes  fell  down  to  the  middle  of  their  legs,  which,  with 
4» 
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their  feet,  were  covered  with  red  or  yellow  stuff  Their  arms  made  a  great 
fire  aod  a  great  noise ;  and  when  they  saw  themselves  outnumbered  by  red 
men,  they  retired  on  board  their  large  pettiaugre,  their  number  sometimes 
■mounting  to  thirty,  but  never  more. 

<<  Those  strangers  came  from  the  sun-setting,  in  search  of  a  yellow  stinking 
wood,  which  dyes  a  fine  yellow  color ;  but  the  people  of  this  nation,  that  they 
might  not  be  tempted  to  visit  them,  had  destroyed  all  those  kind  of  trees. 
Two  other  nations  in  their  neighborhood,  however,  having  no  other  wood, 
could  not  destroy  the  trees,  and  were  still  visited  by  the  strangers ;  and  being 
greatly  incommoded  by  them,  had  invited  their  allies  to  assist  them  in  making 
an  attack  upon  them,  the  next  time  the^  should  return.  The  following  sum- 
mer I  accondingly  joined  in  this  expedition,  and,  after  travelling  five  long  day^ 
journey,  we  came  to  the  place  where  the  bearded  men  usually  landed,  where 
we  waited  seventeen  days  for  their  arrivaL  The  red  men,  by  my  advice, 
placed  themselves  in  ambuscade  to  surprise  the  straneers,  and  accordingly 
when  they  landed  to  cut  the  wood,  we  were  so  successful  as  to  kill  eleven  of 
them,  the  rest  immediately  escaping  on  board  two  large  pettiaugres,  and  flying 
westward  upon  the  great  water. 

**  Upon  examining  those  whom  we  had  killed,  we  found  them  much  smaller 
than  ourselves,  and  very  white ;  thev  had  a  large  head,  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  the  hair  was  very  long ;  their  head  was  wrapt  in  a  great  many  fields 
of  stuff,  and  their  clothes  seem^  to  be  made  neither  of  worn  nor  silk ;  they 
were  very  soft,  and  of  different  colors.  Two  only,  of  the  eleven  who  were 
slain,  had  fire-arms,  with  powder  and  balL  I  tried  their  pieces,  and  fixmd 
that  they  were  much  heavier  than  yours,  and  did  not  kill  at  so  great  a 
distance. 

''After  this  exj^ition,  I  thought  of  nothing  but  proceeding  on  my  journey, 
and,  with  that  design,  I  let  the  red  men  return  jiome,  and  joined  myselif  to 
those  who  inhabited  more  westward  on  the  coast,  with  whom  I  travelled 
along  the  shore  of  the  sreat  water,  which  bends  directly  betwixt  the  north 
and  the  sun-setting.  When  I  arrived  at  the  villages  of  my  feDow-travellera, 
where  I  found  the  days  very  long,  and  the  nights  very  short,  I  was  advHed  by 
the  old  men  to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  continuing  my  journey.  They  told 
me  that  the  land  extended  still  a  long  way  in  a  direction  between  the  north 
and  sun-setting,  after  which  it  ran  directly  west,  and  at  length  was  cut  by  the 
great  water  from  north  to  south.  One  of  them  added,  that,  when  he  was 
young,  he  knew  a  very  old  man  who  had  seen  that  distant  land  before  it  was 
eat  away  by  the  great  water,  and  that  when  the  great  water  was  low,  many 
rocks  still  appeared  in  those  parts.  Finding  it,  therefore,  impracticable  to 
proceed  much  further,  on  account  of  the  seventy  of  the  climate,  and  the  want 
of  game,  I  returned  by  the  same  route  by  which  I  had  set  out;  and,  reducinr 
my  whole  travels  westward  to  days'  journeys,  I  compute  that  they  wotda 
have  employed  me  36  moons ;  but,  on  account  of  my  frequent  delays,  it  was 
five  years  before  I  returned  to  my  relations  among  the  Yazoos." 

Thus  ends  the  narrative  of  the  famous  traveller  Moncachtape,  which  seems 
to  have  satisfied  Du  Pratz^  that  the  Indians  came  from  the  continent  of  Asia, 
by  way  ofBehring'8  Straits.  And  he  soon  after  left  him,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country.  It  would  have  been  gratifying,  could  we  have  known  more  of 
the  history  of  this  veiv  intelligent  man.  The  same  author  brings  also  to  our 
knowledge  a  chief  called 

GRAND-SUN,  chief  of  the  Natchez.  Although  Sun  was  a  common  name 
for  all  chiefs  of  that  nation,  this  chief  was  particularly  distinguished  in  the  fint 
war  with  the  French,  which  exhibits  the  compass  of  our  information  concern- 
ing him,  and  which  wepurpose  here  to  sketch.  He  was  brotlier  to  the  great 
warrior,  known  to  the  French  by  die  name  of  Stcng-serpent,  and  like  him 
was  a  friend  to  the  whites,  until  the  haughty,  overbearing  disposition  of  one 
man  brought  destruction  and  ruin  on  theu-  whole  colony.  This  afiair  took 
place  in  the  year  17^  The  residence  of  the  Grandrsun  was  near  the  French 
post  of  Natchez,  where  he  had  a  beautiful  village  called  the  fPUte  jfypU.  M. 
de  Choparl  had  been  reinstated  in  the  command  of  the  post,  whence  ha  was 
for  a  time  removed  by  reason  of  misconduct,  and  his  abominable  injuatice  to 
the  IncUans  became  more  conspicuous  afterwards  than  before.    To  gratify  hii 
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^  ride  and  avarice,  he  had  projected  the  building  of  an  elegant  village,  and 
none  appeared  to  suit  his  purpose  so  well  as  the  White  Apple  of  the  Grand- 
mm.  He  sent  for  the  chief  to  his  fort,  and  unhesitatingly  told  him  that  his 
Tillage  must  be  immediately  given  up  to  him,  for  he  had  resolved  to  erect  one 
a  league  square  upon  the  same  ground,  and  that  he  must  remove  elsewhere. 
The  great  chief  stifled  his  surprise,  and  modestly  replied,  ^  That  his  ancestors 
had  lived  in  that  vUlage  for  as  many  years  as  there  were  hairs  in  his  double 
cue,  and,  therefore,  it  was  good  that  they  should  continue  there  stilL"  When 
this  was  interpreted  to  the  commandant,  he  showed  himself  in  a  ra^e,  and 
threatened  the  chief,  that,  unless  he  moved  from  his  village  speedily,  he 
would  have  cause  of  repentance.  Grand-sun  led  the  fort,  and  said  he  would 
assemble  his  counsellors,  and  hold  a  talk  upon  it 

In  this  council,  which  actually  assembled,  it  was  proposed  to  lay  before  the 
commandant  their  hard  situation,  if  they  should  be  obliged  to  abandon  their 
com,  which  then  was  just  beginning  to  shoot  from  tlie  grouurl,  and  many 
other  articles  on  which  they  were  to  depend  for  subsistence.  But,  on  urging 
these  strong  reasons,  they  met  only  with  abuse,  and  a  more  peremptory  order 
to  remove  immediately.  This  the  Grand-gun  reported  to  the  council,  and 
they  saw  all  was  lost,  unless,  by  some  stratagem,  they  should  rid  themselveB 
of  the  tyrant  Choparty  which  was  their  final  decision.  The  secret  was  con- 
fided to  none  but  the  old  men.  To  gain  time,  an  offer  was  to  be  made  to  the 
avaricious  commandant,  of  tribute,  in  case  be  would  permit  them  to  remain 
on  their  laud  until  their  harvest  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Indians 
■et  about  maturing  their  plan  with  the  greatest  avidity.  Bundles  of  sticks 
were  sent  to  the  suns  of  the  neighboring  tribes,  and  their  import  explained  to 
them  l^  the  faithful  messengers.  Each  bundle  contained  as  many  st\cks  as 
days  which  were  to  pass  before  the  massacre  of  all  the  French  in  the  Natchez. 
And  that  no  mistake  should  arise  in  regard  to  the  fixed  day,  every  morning  a 
stick  was  drawn  from  the  bundle  and  broken  in  pieces,  and  the  day  of  the  last 
stick  was  that  of  the  execution. 

The  security  of  the  wicked,  in  the  midst  of  their  wickedness,  and  their 
deafiiess  to  repeated  warnings,  though  a  standing  example  before  them  upon 
the  pages  of  ail  history,  yet  we  know  of  but  few  instances  where  they  have 
profited  by  it    I  need  cite  no  examples ;  our  pages  are  full  of  them. 

The  breast  of  women,  whether  civilized  or  uncivilized,  cannot  bear  the 
thoughts  of  revenge  and  death  to  prey  upon  them  for  so  great  a  length  of 
time  as  men.  And,  as  in  the  last  cose,  I  need  not  produce  examples ;  on  our 
pages  will  be  found  many. 

A  female  sun  having,  by  accident,  understood  the  secret  design  of  her  peo- 

Ele,  partly  out  of  resentment  for  their  keeping  it  from  her,  and  partly  from 
er  attachment  to  the  French,  resolved  to  make  it  known  to  them.  But  so 
finally  secure  was  the  commandant,  that  he  would  not  hearken  to  her  messen- 
gers, and  threatened  others  of  his  own  people  with  chastisement,  if  thev  con- 
tinued such  intimations.  But  the  great  council  of  so  many  suns,  and  other 
motions  of  their  wise  men,  justly  oJarmed  many,  and  their  complaints  to  the 
commandant  were  urged,  until  seven  of  his  own  people  were  put  in  irons,  to 
dispel  their  fears.  And  that  he  might  the  more  vaunt  himself  upon  their  feari^ 
he  sent  his  interpreter  to  demand  of  the  Grand-sun,  whether  he  was  about  to 
fidl  upon  the  French  with  his  warriors.  To  dissemble,  in  such  a  case,  waa 
only  to  be  expected  from  the  chief,  and  the  interpreter  reported  to  the  com- 
mandant as  he  desired,  which  caused  him  to  value  himself  upon  his  former 
contempt  of  his  people's  fears. 

The  30th  of  November,  1729,  at  length  came,  and  with  it  the  massacre  of 
near  700  people,  being  all  the  French  of  Natchez.  Not  a  man  escaped.  It 
being  upon  the  eve  of  St  Andrtw^s  day,  facilitated  the  execution  of  the  horrid 
design.  In  such  contempt  was  M.  Chopart  held,  that  the  suns  would  allow  no 
warrior  to  kill  him,  but  one  whom  they  considered  a  mean  person.  He  was 
armed  only  with  a  wooden  tomahawk,  and  with  such  a  contemptible  weapon, 
wielde<l  by  as  contemptible  a  person,  was  M.  Chopart  pursued  from  his  house 
into  his  garden,  and  there  met  his  death. 

The  design  of  the  Grand-sun  and  his  allies  was,  to  have  followed  up  their 
success  unt'd  all  the  French  were  driven  out  of  Louisiana.    But  some  tribes 
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would  Dot  aid  in  it,  and  the  governor  of  Lonisianii,  promptly  seconded  by  the 
people  of  New  Orleans,  shomv  after  nearly  annihilated  the  whole  tribe  of  the 
Natchez.  The  Cboctaws  ofiered  themselves,  to  the  number  of  15  or  1600 
men,  and,  in  the  following  February,  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Natch- 
ez, and  were  shordy  after  joined  by  the  French,  and  encamped  near  the  old 
fort,  then  in  possession  of  the  Grand-aun,  Here  ftags  passed  between  theno, 
and  terms  of  peace  were  agreed  upon,  which  were  very  honorable  to  the 
Indians ;  but,  in  the  following  night,  they  decamped,  taking  all  their  prisoners 
and  baggage,  leaving  nothing  but  the  cannons  of  the  fort  and  balls  behind  them. 
Some  time  now  passed  before  the  French  could  ascertain  the  retreat  of  the 
Natchez.  At  length,  ihey  learned  that  they  had  cross^  the  Mississippi,  and 
settled  upon  the  west  side,  near  180  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Red  River. 
Here  they  built  a  fort,  and  remained  quietly  until  the  next  year. 

The  weakness  of  the  colony  caused  the  inhabitants  to  resign  themselves  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  soon  sent  over  a  sufficient  force,  added  to  those 
still  in  the  country,  to  humble  the  Natchez.  They  were  accordingly  invested 
in  their  fort,  and,  struck  with  consternation  at  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
French,  seem  to  have  lost  their  former  prudence.  They  made  a  desperate 
sally  upon  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  They 
then  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotiation,  as  thev  had  the  year  before,  but 
could  not  escape  m)m  the  vigilance  of  tlie  French  officer ;  yet  the  attempt 
was  made,  and  many  were  killed,  very  few  escaped,  and  the  greater  number 
driven  within  their  fort  Mortare  were  used  by  their  enemies  in  this  siege, 
and  the  third  bomb,  falling  in  the  centre  of  the  fort,  made  great  bavocL 
but  still  greater  consternation.  Drowned  b^  the  cries  of  the  women  and 
children,  Grand-aun  caused  the  sign  of  capitulation  to  be  given.  Himsel£ 
with  the  rest  of  his  company,  were  carried  prisoners  to  New  Orleans,  and 
thrown  into  prison.  An  increasing  infection  caused  the  women  and  children 
to  be  taken  out  and  employed  as  slaves  on  the  king's  plantations;  among 
whom  was  the  woman  who  bad  used  every  endeavor  to  notify  the  command- 
ant, Chopartj  of  the  intended  massacre,  and  from  whom  the  particulars  of  the 
afiair  were  learned.  Her  name  was  Stung-arm,  These  slaves  were  shordy 
after  embarked  for  St  Domingo,  entirely  to  rid  the  country  of  tlie  Natchez.* 
The  men,  it  is  probable,  were  all  put  to  aeath. 

GREAT-MORTAR,  or  Yah-yah-tustanagty  was  a  very  celebrated  Muskogee 
chief,  who,  before  the  revolutionary  war,  was  in  the  French  interest,  and 
received  his  supplies  from  their  garrison  at  Alabama,  which  was  not  far  dis- 
tant from  his  place  of  al)ode,  c^led  Okchai.  There  was  a  time  when  he 
inclined  to  the  English,  and  but  for  the  very  haughty  and  imprudent  conduct 
of  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  among  them,  might  have  been  re- 
claimed, aud  the  dismal  period  of  massacres  which  ensued  averted.  At  a 
great  council,  appointed  by  the  superintendent,  for  tlie  object  of  regaining 
their  favor,  the  pipe  of  peace,  when  passing  around,  was  refused  to  Great- 
mortoTy  because  he  had  favored  the  French.  This,  with  much  other  ungener- 
ous treatment,  caused  him  ever  after  to  hate  the  English  name.  As  the  sup^- 
inteudent  was  making  a  speech,  which  doubtless  contained  severe  and  hard 
sayings  against  his  red  hearers,  another  chief,  called  the  Tohacco-taUr^  sprung 
upon  his  feet,  and  darting  his  tomaliawk  at  him,  it  fortunately  missed  him,  but 
stuck  in  a  plank  just  above  his  head.  Yet  he  would  have  been  immediately 
killed,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  friendly  warrior.  Had  this  first  blow  been 
eftectual,  every  Englishman  present  would  have  been  immediately  put  to  death. 
Soon  after,  Great-mortar  caused  his  people  to  fall  upon  the  English  traders,  and 
they  murdered  ten.  Fourteen  of  the  inhabitants  of  Longcane,  a  settlement  near 
Ninety-sLx,  f  next  were  his  victims.  He  now  received  a  commission  from  the 
French,  and  the  better  to  enlist  theCherokees  and  others  in  his  cause,  removed 
with  his  family  far  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  upon  a  river,  by  which  he 
could  receive  supplies  from  the  fort  at  Alabama.  Neither  the  French  nor 
Qreat-mortar  were  deceived  in  the  advantage  of  their  newly-chosen  position ; 
for  young  warriors  joined  him  there  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  fast  faNscoming 


*  Mons.  Du  Pratz,  Hist,  de  Louisiana,  tome  i.  ch.  xii. 

t  So  called  because  it  was  96  miles  from  the  Cherokee.    Adair. 
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a  general  rendezvous  for  all  the  Mississippi  Indians.  Fortunately,  however, 
for  the  English,  the  Chickasaws  in  their  interest  plucked  up  this  Bohon  upag 
before  its  branches  were  yet  extended.  They  fell  upon  them  by  surprise, 
killed  the  brother  of  Great-mortar,  and  completely  destroyed  the  design.  Ha 
fled,  not  to  his  native  place,  but  to  ono  from  whence  he  could  best  annoy  the 
English  settlements,  and  commenced  anew  the  work  of  death.  Augusta,  in 
Georgia,  and  many  scattering  settlements  were  destroyed.*  Those  ravages 
were  continued  until  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by  the  Americans  under 
General  Grant,  in  1761,  as  we  have  narrated. 

We  have  next  to  notice  a  chief,  king,  or  emperor  as  he  was  at  different 
tiines  entided,  whose  omission,  in  a  biographical  work  Yipon  the  Indians,  would 
incur  as  much  criminality,  on  the  part  of  the  biographer,  as  an  omissiop  of 
Buokon^ehdas,  fFkUe-eyes,  Pipe,  or  Ockonostota ;  yea,  even  more.    We  mean 

ALEXANDER  M'GILLI VRAY,  who  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous, if  not  one  of  the  greatest,  chiefi  that  has  ever  borne  that  title  among 
the  Creeks;  at  least,  since  they  have  been  known  to  the  Europeans.  He 
flourished  during  half  of  the  last  century,  and  such  wos  the  exalted  opinion 
entertained  of  him  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  styled  him  "  king  of  kings/* 
His  mother  was  his  predecessor,  and  the  governess  of  the  nation,  and  he  had 
several  sisters,  who  married  leading  men.  On  the  death  of  his  mother,  he 
came  in  chief  sachem  by  the  usages  of  his  ancestors,  but  such  was  his  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  that  he  left  it  to  the  nation  to  say  whether  he  should  succeed 
to  the  sachemship.  The  people  elected  him  **  emperor."  He  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Creeks  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  was  in  the  British  interest 
After  the  peace,  he  became  reconciled  to  the  Americans,  and  expressed  a 
desire  to  renounce  his  public  life,  and  reside  in  the  U.  States,  but  was  hindered 
hf  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remain  among  them,  and 
direct  their  af&irs. 

His  residence,  according  to  General  MUfirt^^  who  married  his  sister,  was 
near  Tallaliassee,  about  hdf  a  league  from  what  was  formerly  Fort  Toulouse. 
He  lived  in  a  handsome  house,  and  owned  60  negroes,  each  of  whom  he  pro- 
vided with  a  separate  habitation,  which  gave  his  estate  the  appearance  of  a 
little  town.  | 

M*GiUivrau  was  a  son  of  an  Enfflishman  of  that  name  who  married  a  Creek 
woman,  and  hence  was  what  is  called  a  half  breed.  He  was  bom  about  1739, 
and,  at  the  ago  often,  was  sent  by  his  father  to  school  in  Charleston,  where  he 
was  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Farquhar  M^GUlwray,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  father. 
His  tutor  was  a  Mr.  Shttd,  He  learned  the  Latin  language  under  the  tuition 
of  Mr.  JVUliam  Henderson^  afterwards  somewhat  eminent  among  the  critics  in 
London.  When  young  jiVGiUivray  was  17,  he  was  put  into  a  counting-house 
in  Savannah,  but  mercantile  affairs  had  not  so  many  cliarms  as  books,  and  he 
spent  all  the  time  he  could  get,  in  reading  histories  and  other  works  of  useful- 
ness. After  a  short  time,  his  father  took  nim  home,  where  his  sui>erior  talents 
soon  began  to  develof)  themselves,  and  his  promotion  followed.    He  was  often 

S^Ied  general,  which  commission,  it  is  said,  he  actually  held  under  Charita 
I.,  king  of  Spain.  This  was,  probably,  before  he  was  elected  emperor. 
To  be  a  little  more  particular  with  this  distinguished  man,  I  will  hazard  a 
repetition  of  some  facts,  for  the  sake  of  giving  an  account  of  him  as  recorded 
by  one  §  who  resided  long  with  him,  and  consequently  knew  him  well.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Creek  woman,  of  the  family  of  the  Wind,  whose  father  was  an 
oflicer  in  the  French  service,  stationed  at  Fort  Toulouse,  near  the  nation  of  the 
Alabamas.  This  officer,  in  trading  with  the  Indians,  became  acquainted  with 
the  mother  of  our  chief)  whom  he  married.  They  had  five  children,  two  boys 
and  three  girls.  Only  one  of  the  boys  lived  to  grow  up.  As  among  other 
tribes,  so  among  the  Creeks,  the  children  belong  to  the  mother;  and  when 
M'GUlivray^a  father  desired  to  send  him  to  Charleston  to  get  an  education,  he 
was  obliged  first  to  get  the  mother's  consent  This,  it  seems,  was  easily 
obtained,  and  young  JSTGillivray  was  put  there,  where  he  acquired  a  good 

*  Adair's  Hist.  N.  American  Indians,  254,  &c. 

t  Memo! re  ou  coup-d'oeil  rapide  sur  mcs  difl<§reiis  voyaees  et  moo  §^jour  dans  la  nalicm 
Crf!ck,  p.  27.  X  Ibid.  ^  G«iieral  Mi^orU 
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education.  He  did  not  return  for  some  lime  to  his  nation,  which  was  at  the 
cpmmencement  of  the  revolutionary  war;  and  he  then  went,  commissioned  by 
the  royalists,  to  invite  his  countrymen  to  a  treaty  upon  the  frontiers,  and  to 
unite  them  against  the  rebels.*  He  generally  spoke  the  English  language, 
which  was  not  pleasing  to  his  mother,  who  would  not  speak  it  f 

After  the  war  he  became  attached  to  the  Americans,  and  although  the  bor- 
derers caused  frequent  troubles,  yet  he  made  and  renewed  treaties  with  them. 
Id  1790,  he  came  to  New  York  with  29  of  his  chiefs.  Owing  to  some  misun- 
derstanding, he  had  refused  to  treat  at  Rook  Landing  a  short  time  before, 
where  commissioners  from  the  U.  States  had  attended ;  and  the  government, 
justly  fearing  a  rupture,  unless  a  speedy  reconciliation  should  take  place, 
aeepatched  Colonel  Marinus  Willtt  into  the  Creek  country,  with  a  pacific  \eXX«r 
to  General  M*GiUivray,  He  succeeded  in  his  mission,  and  the  chiefs  arrived 
in  New  York  23  July,  1790.  |  They  were  conducted  to  the  residence  of  the 
secretary  of  war,  General  Knox^  who  conducted  them  to  the  house  of  the 
president  of  the  U.  States,  and  introduced  them  to  him.  President  Washing' 
ton  received  them  "  in  a  very  handsome  manner,  congratulated  them  on  their 
safe  arrival,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  interview  would  prove  beneficial 
both  to  the  U.  States  and  to  the  Creek  nation.''  They  next  visited  the  sovemor 
of  the  state,  from  whom  they  received  a  most  cordial  welcome.  They  then 
mx^eeded  to  the  City  Tavern,  where  they  dined  in  company  with  Grenend 
Knox^  and  other  officers  of  government  A  correspondence  between  Governor 
Teyairy  of  Georgia,  and  ^  •Alexander  MGitivary,  Esq."  probably  opened  the 
way  for  a  negotiation,  which  terminated  in  a  settlement  of  difficulties.  From 
the  following  extract  from  J^Gillivrmfs  letter,  a  very  just  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  state  of  the  affiiirs  of  his  nation  previous  to  his  visit  to  New  York.  ^  In 
answer  to  yours,  I  have  to  observe,  that,  as  a  peace  was  not  concluded  on 
between  us  at  the  Rock-landing  meeting,  your  demand  for  property  taken  by 
our  warriors  from  off  the  disputed  lands  cannot  be  admitted.  We,  also,  have 
had  our  losses,  by  captures  made  by  your  people.  We  are  willing  to  conclude 
,a  peace  with  you,  but  you  must  not  expect  extraordinary  concessions  from  us. 
In  order  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  human  blood,  and  to  finally  determine 
the  war,  I  am  willing  to  concede,  in  some  measure,  if  you  are  disposed  to  treat 
on  the  ground  of  mutual  concession.  It  will  save  trouble  and  expense,  if  the 
negotiations  are  managed  in  the  nation.  Any  person  from  you  can  be  assured 
of  personal  safety  and  friendly  treatment  in  this  country."  It  was  dated  at 
Little  Tellassee,  30  March,  1790,  and  directed  to  "His  Excellency  EduHtrd 
Tdfair,  Esq."  and  signed  ""Jikx.  ATGUlivray:* 

This  chief  seems  afterwards  to  have  met  with  the  censure  of  his  people,  at 
least  some  of  them,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  M^Irdosh  recently ;  and  was 
doubtless  overcome  by  the  persuasions  of  designing  whites,  to  treat  for  tlie 
disposal  of  his  lands,  against  the  general  voice  of  his  nation.  One  Botdes,  a 
white  man,  led  the  councils  in  opposition  to  his  proceedings,  and,  for  a  time, 
M'GiUivrcy  absented  himself  from  his  own  tribe.  In  1792,  his  party  took 
Bowles  i)nsoner,  and  sent  him  out  of  the  country,  and  solicited  the  general  to 
return.  §  To  this  he  consented,  and  they  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
ever.  He  now  endeavored  to  better  their  condition  by  the  introduction  of 
teachers  among  them.  In  an  advertisement  for  a  teacher,  in  the  summer  of 
1792,  he  styles  himself  emperor  of  the  Creek  nation.  His  quiet  was  soon 
disturbed,  and  the  famous  John  Watts,  the  same  summer,  with  500  warriors, 
Creeks,  and  five  towns  of  the  Chickamawagas,  committed  many  depredations. 
The  Spaniards  were  supposed  to  be  the  movers  of  the  hostile  jwuty.  M'GU" 
Uxray  died  at  Pensacola,  February  17,  1793,  ||  and  is  thus  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette: — "This  idolized  chief  of  the  Creeks  styled  himself 
king  of  kings.    But,  alas,  he  could  neither  restrain  the  meanest  fellow  of  his 

♦  Mil/ort,  323,  324.  .  f  Sec  Holmes,  Amer.  Annals,  ii.  384. 

X  Colonel  Willet's  Narrative,  112.  "  They  were  received  with  great  splendor  by  the  Tam- 
many Society,  in  the  dress  of  their  order,"  on  their  landing.    lb. 

^  III  1791,  this  Bowles,  with  five  chiefs,  was  in  England,  and  wc  hnd  this  noUce  of  him  ia 
the  European  Ma^zine  of  that  year,  vol.  19.  p.  268  : — "  The  ambassadors  consisted  of  two 
Creeks,  and  of  Mr.  Bowles,  (a  native  of  Maryland,  who  if  a  Creek  by  adoption,  and  thepet- 
eot  general  of  that  nation,)  and  three  Cherokeet.  U  Jf^H/ori,  S». 
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nation  from  the  commission  of  a  crime,  nor  punish  him  after  he  had  commit- 
ted it !  Ue  mi^ht  |>ersuade  or  advise,  all  the  good  an  Indian  kin^  or  chief 
can  do."  This  is,  generally  speaking,  a  tolerably  correct  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  the  power  of  clue&;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  chiefs  of 
difierent  tribes  exercise  very  diflferent  sway  over  their  people,  according  as 
•uch  chief  is  endowed  with  the  r^pirit  of  ^vemmeut,  by  nature  or  circum- 
atance.  There  is  m;at  absurdity  iii  applying  the  name  or  title  of  king  to 
Indian  chiefs,  as  that  title  is  commonly  understood.  The  first  Europeans 
conferred  the  title  upon  those  who  appeared  most  prominent,  in  their  first 
discoveries,  for  want  of  another  more  appropriate;  or,  perhaps,  they  had 
another  reason,  namely,  that  of  magnifying  their  own  exploits  on  their  return 
to  their  own  countrijs,  by  rcfiorting  their  interviews  with,  or  conquests  over, 
*many  kings  of  an  unknown  countiy." 

Contemporary  witii  General  M*Gmivray  was  a  chief  called  the 

TAME-KING,  whose  residence  was  among  the  Upper  Creeks,  in  1791 ; 
and  he  is  noticed  in  our  public  documents  of  that  year,  as  a  conspicuous  chief 
in  matters  connected  with  establishing  the  southern  boundary.  At  this  time 
one  Bowles f  an  English  trader,  had  great  influence  among  the  Lower  Creeks^ 
and  used  great  endeavors,  by  putting  himself  forward  as  their  chief,  to  enlist 
all  the  nations  in  opposition  to  the  Americans.  He  had  made  large  promises  to 
the  Upper  Creeks,  to  induce  them  not  to  hear  to  the  American  commissioners 
Tliey  so  far  listened  to  him,  as  to  consent  to  receive  his  talk,  and  accordingly 
the  chiefs  of  the  upper  and  lower  towns  met  at  a  place  called  the  Hair-toay- 
kause^  where  they  expected  Bowles  in  person,  or  some  letters  containing  uefiuita 
atatements.  When  the  chiefs  had  assemble.  Tame-king  and  Mad-dog,  of  the 
upper  towns,  asked  the  chiefs  of  the  lower,  ^whether  they  had  taken  Bowleses 
talks,  and  where  the  letters  were  which  this  great  man  had  sent  tliem,  and 
where  the  white  man  was,  to  read  tliem."  An  Indian  in  BotvUs*s  employ  said, 
<^he  was  to  give  them  the  talk."  They  laughed  at  this,  and  said,  **  they  could 
hear  his  mouth  every  day ;  that  they  had  come  there  to  see  those  letters  and 
bear  them  read."  Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  upper  towns  now  left  the  coun- 
cil, which  was  about  the  termination  of  Bowles  s  successes.  He  was  shortly 
aflerwards  obliged  to  abdicate,  as  we  have  already  declared  in  the  life  of 
JlfGiUivray,  He  returned  again,  however,  afler  visiting  Spain  and  England, 
and  spending  some  time  in  prison.* 

Mr.  EUicott  ol)8ervcs,f  that,  at  the  close  of  a  conference  with  sundry  tribes, 
held  15  August,  171M),  in  which  objects  were  discussed  concerning  his  passage 
througli  their  coimtry,  that  *^the  business  appeared  to  terminate  as  favorably 
as  could  he  cxpccisd,  and  the  Indians  declared  themselves  perfectly  satisfied; 
but  1  nevertheless  had  my  doubts  of  their  sincerity,  from  the  depredations 
they  were  constiuitly  making  upon  our  horses,  which  beffaii  upon  the 
Coeiieuck,  and  had  continued  ever  since;  and  added  to  their  insolence,  from 
their  stealing  every  article  in  our  camp  they  could  lay  their  hands  on."  Mr. 
EUicott  excepts  the  Upper  Creeks,  generally,  from  participating  in  diese  rob- 
beries, all  hut  Tame-king  and  his  people. 

Though  we  have  named  Tame-king  first,  yet  Mad-dog  was  quite  as  con- 
spicuous at  this  time.  His  son  fought  for  the  Americans  in  the  lost  war,  and 
was  mentioned  by  General  Jackson  as  an  active  and  valuable  chief  in  his 
ex|)editions.  His  rei\l  name  we  have  not  learned,  and  tlie  general  mentions 
him  only  as  Mad-dog^s  son. 

In  the  case  of  the  houndary  already  mentioned,  the  surveyors  met  with  fre- 
quent difficulties  from  the  various  tribes  of  Indians,  some  of  whom  were 
influpiiced  hy  the  Spanish  governor,  Folch,  of  Louisiana.  Mad-dog  aj)peared 
their  friend,  and  undi-eeived  them  respecting  the  governor's  pretensions. 
A  conference  was  to  be  held  about  the  4  May,  between  the  Indians,  Governor 
FoUK  and  the  American  commissioners.  The  place  of  meeting  was  to  be  Ujwn 
Coenecuh  River,  neo^  the  southern  estuary  of  tlie  bay  of  Pensacola.     When 

*  He  was  confined  in  the  Moro  castle  in  the  Havana,  with  tlirec  Clicrokecs  that  accom- 
milled  him.  This  was  in  1792.  It  was  said  that  this  inveterate  enemy  of  the  United  States, 
BotoUs,  was  with  the  Indians,  at  St.  Clair's  defeat.^Car«y<  Miueumf  xi.  40  t* 

t  In  his  Journal,  214. 
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the  Araericans  arrived  there,  Mad-dog  met  them,  and. informed  Coloiidi 
Hawkins^  the  iDdian  agent,  that  two  Indians  bad  just  gone  to  the  TaUeaaeea 
with  bad  talks  from  the  governor.  The  colonel  told  him  it  could  not  be  pos- 
sible. Shortly  after,  Jmtddog  asked  Colonel  Hcuokxm  and  Mr.  JStfieott,  the 
commissioner,  if  they  supposed  that  Governor  /V>2dLwould  attend  at  the  trc»Bty ; 
they  said,  *^  Most  assuredly."  ^  JVb,"  returned  Mad-dog^  **  he  will  noi  attend,  he 
knows  what  I  shall  say  to  him  aboul  his  crooked  talks,  IBs  tongue  is  foHud^ 
andf  as  you  are  herty  he  wUl  be  ashamed  to  shoto  iL  If  he  stands  to  u^uA  he  hm 
told  usy  you  wHl  be  offended^  and  if  he  tells  us  thai  the  line  ought  to  be  marked,  he 
will  coidradid  himsetf:  but  he  will  do  neither ;  he  wiU  not  comeJ"  It  turned  out 
as  Mad-dog  declared.  When  it  was  found  that  the  governor  would  not  atteody 
the  chief  went  to  Colonel  Hawkins  and  Mr.  EUietM,  and,  by  way  of  pleaaantiy, 
said,  **  ffell,  the  governor  has  not  come,  I  told  you  so.  A  man  with  two  tongues 
can  only  speak  to  one  at  a  time."  This  observation  has  reference  to  the  gov- 
ernor's duplicity,  in  holding  out  to  the  Indians  his  determination  not  to  aufier 
8  survey  of  the  boundary,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  pretended  to  the  Ameii- 
cans  that  he  would  facilitate  it* 
Madrdog  was  an  upper  town  Creek,  of  the  Tuckaabatchees  tribe. 
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WxATHERFORD— Hi9  chavocter  and  country — 7%e  comer-stone  cf  the  Creek  confix 
eractf — Favors  the  designs  of  Tecumsek — Captures  Fort  Mimms — DreatffiU 
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M'lifTOSH — Jiids  the  Americans — Battle  of  Autosste — Great  slaughter  oj 
— Battle  of  the  Horse-shoe-bend — L*iie  trotdtles  in  the  Creek  nation — M*intosh  mmkes 
illegal  sale  of  lands — Executed  for  breaking  the  laws  of  his  country — M  eh  aw  WAV 
— TuBTEiruGOE — Hawkins — Chilly  M'Intosu,  son  of  William — Marriage  of  Us 
sister — Lo  vett  . 

WEATHERFORD,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  war  chiefs  of  the  Crwk 
nation,  demands  an  early  attention,  in  the  biographical  history  of  the  late  war. 
Mr.  CUtibome,  in  his  Notes  on  the  War  in  the  South,  informs  us  that, 
^^  among  the  first  who  entered  into  the  vie>V8  of  the  Britisli  commissioners  was 
the  since  celebrated  fVeaiherford;"  tliat  he  was  bom  in  tlie  Creek  nation,  and 
whose  '*  father  was  an  itinerant  pedler,  sordid,  treacherous,  and  revengeful ; 
his  mother  a  full-blooded  savage,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seniiuoles.  He  partook 
(says  the  same  author)  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  both  his  parents,  f  and 
engrafted,  on  the  stock  he  inherited  from  otiiers,  many  that  were  |)eculiarly 
his  own.  With  avarice,  treachery,  and  a  thirst  for  blood,  he  combines  lust, 
gluttony,  and  a  devotion  to  every  species  of  criminal  carousal.  (Fortune,  in 
her  freaks,  sometimes  gives  to  the  most  profligate  an  elevation  of  mind, 
which  she  denies  to  men  whose  propensities  are  the  most  vicious.)  On 
Weatherford  she  bestowed  genius,  eloquence,  and  courage.  The  first  of  these 
qualities  enabled  him  to  conceive  great  desi^is,  the  last  to  execute  them ; 
while  eloquence,  bold,  impressive,  and  fiffurative,  furnished  him  with  a  pass- 
port to  the  favor  of  his  countrymen  and  followers.  Silent  and  reserved,  unless 
when  excited  by  some  great  occasion,  and  superior  to  the  weakness  of 
rendering  himself  cheap  by  the  frequency  of  his  addresses,  he  delivered  his 
opinions  but  seldom  in  council ;  but  when  he  did  so,  he  was  listened  to  with 
delight  and  approbation.  His  judgment  and  eloquence  had  secured  the 
respect  of  the  old  ;  his  vices  made  him  the  idol  of  the  young  and  the  unurin- 
cipled."  "  In  his  person,  tall,  straight,  and  well  proportioned ;  his  eye  black, 
lively,  and  penetrating,  and  indicative  of  courage  and  enterprise ;  his  nose 
prominent,  thin,  and  elegant  in  its  formation ;  while  all  the  features  of  his 

*  EilieotCs  Journal.  203,  &c. 

t  I'he  reader  should  be  early  apprized  that  this  was  written  at  a  time  wbeo  some  piejudiM 
might  have  infected  the  mind  of  tne  writer. 
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fine,  harmoniously  arraDsed,  speak  an  active  and  disciplined  mind.  Pas- 
rionately  devoted  to  wealth,  he  had  appropriated  to  himself  a  fine  tract  ot 
land,  improved  and  settlecl  it ;  and  from  the  profits  of  his  father's  pack,  had 
decorated  and  embellished  it  To  it  he  retired  occasionally,  and,  relaxing 
fh>m  the  cares  of  state,  he  indulged  in  pleasures  which  are  but  rarely  found  to 
a^rd  satisfaction  to  the  devotees  of  ambition  and  fame.  Such  were  the 
opposite  and  sometimes  disgusting  traits  of  character  in  the  celebrated 
WetUherfordy  the  key  and  comer-stone  of  the  Creek  confederacy! " 

It  is  said  that  this  chief  had  entered  fiilly  into  the  views  of  T^ecumsehy  and 
that,  if  he  had  entered  upon  his  designs  without  delay,  he  would  have  been 
amply  able  to  have  overrun  the  whole  Mississippi  territory.  But  this  fortu- 
nate moment  was  lost,  and,  in  the  end,  his  plans  came  to  ruin.  Not  long 
before  the  wretched  butchery  at  Fort  Mimms,  General  Clmbomt  visited  that 
post,  and  very  particularly  warned  its  possessors  against  a  surprise.  After 
giving  orders  for  the  construction  of  two  additional  block-houses,  he  con- 
cluded the  order  with  these  words : — **  To  respect  an  enemy,  and  prepare  in 
the  best  possible  way  to  meet  him,  is  the  certain  means  to  ensure  success." 
It  was  expected  that  Wtatharford  would  soon  attack  some  of  the  forts,  and 
,  General  Claiborne  marched  to  Fort  Early,  as  that  was  the  farthest  advanced 
BBto  the  enemy's  country.  On  his  way,  he  wrote  to  Major  BeasUy,  the  com- 
mander of  Mimms,  informing  him  of  the  danger  of  an  attack ;  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  the  next  day  after  the  letter  was  received,  (30  August, 
1613,)  fVeaiherford,  at  the  head  of  about  1500  warriors,  entered  the  fort  at 
noon-day,  when  a  shocking  carnage  ensued.  The  gate  had  been  left  open 
and  unguarded ;  but,  before  many  of  the  warriors  had  entered,  they  were 
met  by  Major  Btttalty,  at  the  head  of  his  men,  and  for  some  time  the  contest 
was  bloody  and  doubtful ;  each  striving  for  the  mastery  of  the  entrance. 
Here,  man  to  man,  the  fight  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  toma- 
hawks, knives,  swords  and  bavonets :  a  scene  there  presented  itself  almost 
without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare !  The  garrison  consisted 
of  275:  of  these  only  160  were  soldiers;  the  rest  were  old  men,  women  and 
children,  who  had  here  taken  refuge.  It  is  worthy  of  very  emphatical 
remark,  that  every  officer  expired  fighting  at  the  gate.  A  lieutenant,  having 
heen  badiv  wounded,  was  carried  by  two  women  to  a  block-house,  but  when 
he  was  a  little  revived,  he  insisted  on  being  carried  back  to  the  fatal  scene, 
which  was  done  by  the  same  heroines,  who  placed  him  by  the  side  of  a  dead 
companion,  where  he  was  soon  despatched. 

The  defenders  of  the  garrison  being  now  nearly  all  slain,  the  women  and 
children  shut  themselves  up  in  the  block-houses,  and,  seizing  upon  what 
weapons  they  could  find,  began,  in  that  perilous  and  hopeless  situation,  to 
defend  themselves.  But  the  Indians  soon  succeeded  in  setting  these  houses 
on  fire,  and  all  such  as  refused  to  meet  death  without,  perished  in  the  flames 
within ! !  Seventeen  only  escaped  of  all  the  garrison,  and  many  of  those 
were  desperately  wounded.  It  was  judged  that,  during  the  contest  at  the 
gate,  near  400  of  WeaihtrfortTs  warriors  were  wounded  and  slain. 

Tlie  horrid  calamity  at  Fort  Mimms,  in  the  Tensau  settlement,  as  it  is 
called,  was  not  the  commencement  of  the  bloody  war  with  the  Creek  Indians. 
The  motions  of  the  Slmwanee  Prophet  had  been  scrutinized  by  people  upon 
the  frontiers  of  several  states,  ana  memorials  from  Indiana  and  Illinois  had 
been  sent  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  by  some  of  their  principal 
inhabitants,  in  1811,  calling  on  him  to  send  out  an  armed  force  for  their 
security. 

In  tfie  summer  of  1812,  some  families  were  cut  off  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  and  soon  after,  upon  the  border  of  Tennessee,  two  other  families, 
consisting  of  women  and  children,  were  butchered  in  a  manner  too  shocking 
for  description  !     Georgia  was  also  a  sufferer  in  the  same  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  bloody  affair  at  Fort  Mimms,  a  different  aspect  has  been 
thrown  around  it  from  that  generally  given  in  tlie  histories  of  the  war.  The 
severe,  though  prolmbly  just  reflections  of  Judge  Martin  upon  the  conduct 
of  the  unfortunate  Beasley,  has  passed  without  contradiction.  Not  only  had 
that  officer  been  warned  by  Cfeneral  Claiborne  of  his  danger,  as  already 
stated,  but  a  Creek  Indian  informed  him  in  a  firiendly  manner  that  he  muuH 
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expect  an  attack  in  less  than  two  days.  When  he  had  made  his  commiiDic»- 
tion,  he  left  the  place,  ^'and  was  hardly  out  of  sight,  when  20  or  30  of  hk 
countrymen  came  in  view,  and  forcibly  entered  the  fort  In  the  attempt  to 
shut  the  gate,  Beasley  was  killed :  the  garrison  revenged  his  death  by  that 
of  all  the  assailants.  This  first  party  was,  however,  soon  followed  by  a  body 
of  about  800 :  the  garrison  was  overpowered,  the  fort  taken,  and  eveiy  man, 
woman  and  child  in  it,  slaughtered,  with  the  exception  of  four  privates,  who, 
though  severely  wounded,  efiected  their  escape,  and  reached  Fort  Stod- 
dard.'' *  Beasley  himself  was  carried  into  the  kitchen  of  one  of  the  houses 
within  the  fort,  and  was  there,  with  many  others,  consumed  in  the  buming 
ruins  !f 

When  the  news  of  this  affair  wna  circulated  through  the  countiy,  manjf 
cried  aloud  for  vei^ance,  and  two  powerful  armies  were  soon  upon  theur 
march  into  the  Indian  country,  and  the  complete  destruction  of  the  Indian 
power  soon  followed.  The  Indians  seeing  all  resistance  was  at  an  end, 
great  numbers  of  them  came  forward  and  made  their  submission.  WtaHhar- 
ford,  however,  and  many  who  were  known  to  be  desperate,  still  stood  out; 
perhaps  from  fear.  Greneral  Jackson  determined  to  test  the  fidelity  of  those 
chiefs  who  had  submitted,  and,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  deliver,  without 
delay,  fVeatherfordj  bound,  into  his  hands,  that  he  might  be  dealt  with  as  he 
deserved.  When  they  had  made  known  to  tlie  sachem  what  was  required 
of  them,  his  noble  spirit  would  liot  submit  to  such  degradation ;  and,  to  hold 
them  harmless,  he  resolved  to  give  himself  up  without  compulsion.  Accord- 
ingly, he  proceeded  to  the  American  camp,  unknown,  until  he  appeared 
before  the  commanding  general,  to  whose  presence,  under  some  prete^ice^ 
he  gained  admission.  General  Jackson  was  greatly  surprised,  when  the  chief 
said,  ^*  /  am  fVeaiherford,  the  chief  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Mbnms. 
I  desire  peace  for  mu  people^  and  have  come  to  ask  it"  Jackson  had,  doubtless, 
determmed  upon  nis  execution  when  he  should  be  brought  bound,  as  he 
had  directed ;  but  his  sudden  and  unexpected  appearance,  in  this  manner, 
saved  him.  The  general  said  he  was  astonished  that  he  should  venture  to 
appear  in  his  presence,  as  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  having  been  at  Fort 
Mimms,  nor  of  his  inhuman  conduct  there,  for  which  he  so  well  deserved  to 
die.  **I  ordered,"  continued  the  general,  ^that  you  should  be  brought  to  me 
bound;  and,  had  you  been  brought  in  that  manner,  I  should  have  known 
how  to  have  treated  you.**  In  answer  to  this,  fVeatherford  made  the  follow- 
ing famous  s[)eech : — 

"  /  am  in  your  poioer — do  wOh  me  as  you  please — I  am  a  soldier.  I  have  done 
the  whites  ad  the  harm  I  could  I  have  fought  them,  and  fought  them  bravely. 
If  I  had  an  army,  I  would  yet  fight — /  looxdd  contend  to  the  last :  hut  I  have  none. 
My  people  are  oil  gone.    I  can  only  weep  over  the  misfortunes  of  my  naUonP 

Uencral  Jarkson  was  pleased  with  his  boldness,  and  told  him  that  though 
he  was  in  his  power,  yet  he  would  take  no  advantage ;  that  he  might  yet  jom 
the  war  party,  and  contend  against  the  Americans,  if  he  chose,  but  to  depend 
upon  no  quarter  if  taken  afterward ;  and  that  unconditional  submission  was 
his  and  his  people's  only  safety.  Wexdherford  rejoined,  in  a  tone  as  dignified 
as  it  was  indignant, — ^.^  You  can  safety  address  me  in  such  terms  now.  There 
was  a  time  when  I  could  have  answered  you — there  was  a  time  when  I  had  a  choice 
— /  have  none  now.  I  have  not  even  a  hope.  I  could  once  animate  my  warriors 
to  battle — hut  I  cannot  animate  the  dead.  My  warriors  can  no  longer  hear  my 
voice.  Their  bones  are  at  Talladega,  Tallushatches,  Emuckfaw  and  Tohopeka. 
I  have  not  surrendered  myself  without  thought.  IVhile  there  was  a  single  chance 
qf  success,  I  never  left  my  post,  nor  supplicated  peace.  But  my  people  are  gone, 
and  I  now  ask  U  for  my  nation,  not  for  myself  I  look  back  with  deep  sorrow, 
and  ioish  to  avert  still  greater  catamdies.  ff  I  had  been  left  to  contend  with  the 
Creorgia  army,  I  would  have  raised  my  com  on  one  bank  of  the  river,  and  fought 
(hem  on  the  other.  But  your  people  have  destroyed  my  nation.  You  art  a  brave 
man.  I  rely  upon  your  generosity.  You  toill  exact  no  terms  of  a  conquered 
people,  but  such  as  they  shotdd  accede  to.  Whatever  they  may  be,  it  would  now  he 
madness  and  folly  to  oppose  them.    If  they  are  opposed,  you  shall  find  me 

•  Martm*i  Hut  LonUiana,  iL  316.  f  Perkiiu's  Late  War,  196. 
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mmongsl  ike  sternest  enforcers  of  obedience,  Tltose  who  would  stUl  hold  out^  can 
he  ir^uenced  only  by  a  mean  spirit  of  revenge.  To  this  ffiey  must  not,  and  shaU 
not  sacrifice  the  last  remnant  of  their  country.  You  have  tola  our  nation  where  we' 
might  fro  and  be  safe.  This  is  good  talk,  and  they  ought  to  listen  to  it.  They 
shall  listen  to  it.^  And  here,  we  must  close  our  present  account  of  Weatkerfordj 
and  enter  upon  that  of  a  character  opposed  to  him  in  the  ^eld,  and,  if  we  can 
believe  the  writers  of  their  times,  opposite  in  almost  all  the  affairs  of  life.  This 
was  the  celebrated  and  truly  unfortunate 

.  General  WILLLIAM  M'lNTOSH,  a  Creek  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Cowetaw. 
He  was,  like  M'OiUivray,  a  half-breed,  whom  he  considerably  resembled  in 
aeveral  particulars,  as  by  his  history  will  appear.  He  was  a  prominent  leader 
of  such  of  his  countrymen  as  joined  tlie  Americans  in  the  war  of  1812, 13,  and 
14,  and  is  first  mentioned  by  General  Floyd,'*  in  his  account  of  the  baUlt,  as  he 
called  it,  of  Autossee,  where  he  assisted  iu  the  brutal  destruction  of  200  of  his 
nation.  There  was  nothing  like  fighting  on  the  \wit  of  the  people  of  the 
place,  as  we  can  learn,  being  surprised  in  their  wigwams,  and  hewn  to  pieces. 
**  The  Cowetaws,"  says  the  general,  "  under  M'lrSosh,  and  Tookaubatcnians,f 
under  Mad-dog^s-son,  fell  in  on  our  flanks,  and  fought  with  an  intrepidiQT 
worthy  of  any  troops."  And  afler  relating  the  burning  of  the  place,  he  thus 
process : — ^  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  but  from 
the  information  of  some  of  the  chiefs,  which  it  is  said  can  be  relied  on,  there 
were  assembled  at  Autossee,  warriors  from  eight  towns,  for  its  defence ;  it 
being  their  beloved  ground,  on  which  they  proclaimed  no  white  man  could 
approach  without  inevitable  destruction,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  precise 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy ;  but  from  tlie  number  which  were  lying 
Bcattered  over  the  field,  togetlier  with  those  destroyed  in  the  towns,  and  the 
many  slain  on  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  which  respectable  officers  affirm  that 
they  saw  lying  in  heaps  at  the  water's  edge,  where  they  had  been  precipitated 
by  their  surviving  friends,  [!  !1  their  loss  in  killed,  independent  of  tneir  wound- 
ed, must  have  been  at  least  200,  (amon^  whom  were  the  Autossee  and  Tallassee 
kings,)  and  from  tlie  circumstance  of  their  making  no  efforts  to  molest  our 
return,  probably  greater.  The  number  of  buildings  burnt,  some  of  a  superior 
order  for  the  dwellings  of  savages,  and  filled  witli  valuable  articles,  is  supposed 
to  be  400."    This  was  on  the  29  November,  18ia 

M*hdosh  was  also  very  conspicuous  in  the  memorable  battle  of  the  Horse- 
ahoe-bend,  in  the  Tallapoosie  River.  At  this  place  the  disconsolate  tribes  of  the 
south  had  made  a  last  great  stand,  and  had  a  tolerably  regular  fortified  camp. 
It  was  said  that  they  were  1000  strong.  They  had  constnicted  their  works 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  little  could  be  effected  against  them  but  by  storm. 
"  Determined  to  exterminate  them,"  says  Greneral  Jackson,  "  I  detached  Greueral 
Coffee  with  the  mounted,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  force,  early  on 
the  morning  of  yesterday,  [March  27, 1814,1  to  cross  the  river  about  two  miles 
below  their  encampment,  and  to  surround  the  bend,  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that  none  of  them  should  escape  by  attempting  to  cross  the  river."  "  Beanos 
company  of  spies,  who  had  accompanied  Gen.  Coffee,  crossed  over  in  canoes 
to  the  extremity  of  the  bend,  and  set  fire  to  a  few  of  the  buildings  which  were 
there  situated ;  they  then  advanced  witli  great  gallantry  towards  the  breast- 
work, and  commenced  a  spirited  fire  upon  the  enemy  behind  it."  This  force 
not  being  able  to  effect  their  object,  many  others  of  the  army  showed  great 
ardor  to  participate  in  the  assault.  "  The  spirit  which  animated  them  was  a 
sure  augurj'  of  the  success  which  was  to  follow."  "  The  regulars,  led  on  by 
their  intrepid  and  skilful  commander,  Col.  Williams,  and  by  the  gallant  Maj. 
Montgomery,  soon  gained  possession  of  the  works  in  the  midst  of  a  most  tre- 
mendous fire  from  behind  them,  and  the  militia  of  the  venerable  Gen.  Dohertifs 
brigade  accoiiipani(?d  them  in  the  charge  with  a  vivacity  and  firmness  which 
would  have  done  honor  to  regulars.  The  enemy  was  completely  routed. 
Five  hundred  and  fifty  seven  \  were  Icfl  dead  on  the  peninsula,  and  a  great 
number  were  killed  by  the  horsemen  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river.  It  is 
believed  that  not  more  than  tioenty  have  escaped. 

"  The  fighting  continued  with  some  severity  about  five  hours  ;  but  we  con- 

♦  Brarman's  official  lelters.  f  Tuckabatchc.    Bartram,  447. 

t  These  are  the  general's  italics ;  at  least,  Bnuman  so  prints  his  oflScial  letter. 
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tioued  to  destroy  many  of  them,  who  had  concealed  themselTes  under  the 
banks  of  the  river,  until  we  were  prevented  by  tlie  night.  This  morning  we 
lulled  16  who  had  been  concealed.  We  took  about  250  prisoners,  all  women 
and  children,  except  two  or  three.  Our  loss  is  106  wounded,  and  25  killed. 
Major  ^fJhUosh,  the  Cowetau,  who  joined  my  army  with  a  part  of  bis  tribe, 
matly  distinguished  himself."  *  Truly,  this  was  a  war  of  extermination  ! ' 
The  mend  of  humanity  may  inquire  whether  all  those  poor  wretches  who  had 
secreted  themselves  here  and  there  in  the  "caves  and  reeds,"  had  deserved 
death  .^ 

The  most  melancholy  part  of  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  MIniosh  remains  to 
be  recorded.  The  late  troubles  of  the  Creek  nation  have  drawn  forth  many 
a  sympathetic  tear  from  the  eye  of  the  philanthropist  These  troubles  were 
only  the  consequences  of  those  of  a  higher  date.  Those  of  1825,  we  thought, 
completed  the  climax  of  their  affliction,  but  1832  must  sully  her  annals  with 
records  of  their  oppression  alsa  It  is  the  former  period  with  which  our  article 
Inings  us  in  collision  in  closing  this  account  in  that  year,  the  government 
of  the  U.  States,  by  its  agents,  seemed  determined  on  possessing  a  large  tract 
of  their  country,  to  satisfy  the  state  of  Gcor^a.  Mcintosh,  and  a  small  part  of 
the  nation,  were  for  conceding  to  their  wishes,  but  a  large  majority  of  his 
countrymen  would  not  hear  to  tlie  proposal.  The  commissioners  employed 
were  satisfied  of  the  fact,  and  communicated  to  the  president  the  result  of  a 
meeting  they  had  had  for  the  purpose.  He  was  well  satisfied,  also,  that 
JifliUosh  could  not  convey  the  lands,  as  he  represented  but  a  small  part  of  his 
nation,  but  still  the  negotiation  was  ordered  to  be  renewed.  A  council  was 
called  by  the  commissioners,  (who  were  Georgians,)  which  assembled  at  a 
place  called  Indtan-nfring.  Here  the  chief  of  the  Tuckaubatcheese  spoke  to 
them  as  follows :  **  We  met  you  at  Broken  Arrow,  and  then  told  you  we  had 
DO  land  to  sell  I  then  heard  of  no  claims  against  the  nation,  nor  have  I  since. 
We  have  met  you  here  at  a  very  short  notice,  and  do  not  think  that  the  chiefii 
who  are  here  have  any  authority  to  treat  G^eral  MlrUo^  knows  that  we 
are  bound  by  our  laws,  and  that  what  is  not  done  in  the  public  square,  in  the 
general  council,  is  not  binding  on  the  nation.  I  am,  therefore,  under  the 
necessity  of  repeating  the  same  answer  as  given  at  Broken  Arrow,  that  we 
have  no  land  to  sell.  I  know  that  there  are  but  few  here  firom  the  upper 
towns,  and  many  are  absent  from  the  lower  towns.  Gen.  M*IrUosh  Imows  mat 
no  part  of  the  laud  can  be  sold  without  a  full  council,  and  with  the  consent  of 
all  the  nation,  and  if  a  part  of  the  nation  choose  to  leave  the  country,  they 
cannot  sell  the  land  they  have,  but  it  belones  to  the  nation."  <^  This  is  the 
only  talk  I  have  for  you,  and  I  shall  return  home  immediately."  He  did  so. 
The  ill-advised  commissioners  infonned  M^IrUosh  and  his  party,  that  the  Creek 
nation  was  sufficiently  represented  by  them,  and  that  the  United  States  would 
bear  them  out  in  a  treaty  of  sale.  The  idea  of  receiving  the  whole  of  the  pay 
for  the  lands  among  themselves,  was  doubtless  the  cause  of  the  concession  of 
M*Inio8h  and  his  party.  ^  Thirteen  only  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  were 
chiefs.  The  rest  were  such  as  had  been  degraded  from  that  rank,  and  un- 
known persons  ;  36  chiefs  present  refused  to  sign.  The  whole  party  of 
M'Mosh  amounted  to  about  300,  not  tlie  tenth  part  of  the  nation."  Still  thev 
executed  the  articles,  in  direct  violation  to  the  laws  of  their  nation,  which 
themselves  had  helped  to  form.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Creeks  bad 
made  no  inconsiderable  advances  in  what  is  termed  civilization.  They  had 
towns,  and  even  printed  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  governed,  similar  to 
those  of  the  United  States. 

The  treaty  of  Indian-springs  dated  8  January,  1821,  gave  universal  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  from  that  day,  ^flntoah  lost  popularity.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  lie  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  whites  to  convey  to  them  the  inher- 
itance of  liis  nation  !  and  the  following  letter  pretty  clearly  proves  such 
suspicions  had  been  justly  grounded.    It  is  dated 

"Newtown,  21»«  Odofccr,  1823. 
**  My  Friend  :  /  cnn  going  to  inform  you  a  few  UneSj  as  a  friend.    I  want  you 
to  give  me  your  opinion  about  the  treaty ;  f  tohether  the  chiefs  toUl  bt  witting  or  noL 

*  Brannon,  tU  supra,  f  Ttiat  at  ladiu-spriDg,  8  January,  18U. 
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yiht  chiefs  fed  disposed  toletthe  UnUed  Slates  have  thelandjpart  ofUy  Itoaniyou 
ioktme  know ;  I  vjHI  make  the  U.  Slates  commissioners  give  you  2000  doUara^ 
A.  IMPCoy  iht  same,  and  Charles  Hicks  9000  dollars,  for  present,  and  nobody 
skaU  /mow  U ;  and  if  you  tfdnk  the  land  woulden  [shoultnt  7j  sold,  I  will  he  sal' 
isfied.  If  (he  land  should  be  sold,  I  unit  get  you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  si^ 
[is  signed ;]  and  if  you  get  any  friend  you  want  him  to  received,  they  shall  receive, 
JVbthMng  more  to  inform  you  at  present 

"  /  remain  your  cfffectionaU  friend,  WM.  McINTOSH. 

"John  Ross.* 

**  An  answer  return, 

**  N.  R  The  whole  amount  is  $12,000,  you  can  divide  among  your  friendSf 
exdusive,  $7,000." 

Hence  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  guilty  •onscience  of  M*Intosh^ 
although  some  parts  of  the  above  letter  are  scarcely  intelligible.  He  had 
mistaken  his  friend ;  Ross  was  not  to  be  bought ;  for  three  days  after  the  letter 
was  written,  viz.  24  October,  a  council  was  held,  and  Mcintosh  was  present ; 
the  letter  was  read,  and  he  was  publicly  exposed. 

Notwithstanding  what  bad  been  done  at  Indian-Spring,  it  appears,  from  the 
above  letter,  that  another  attempt  at  selling  land  was  made  in  1823,  but  could 
not  be  carried  into  effect,  the  villany  of  ATIntosh  was  so  apparent ;  and  it 
appears  that  it  could  not  be  brought  about  until  12  February,  1825,  which  is 
the  date  of  the  last  treaty  made  by  APIntosh, 

"  Mcintosh  was  aware,  that,  after  signing  the  treaty,  his  life  was  forfeited. 
He,  and  others  of  his  coadjutors,  repaired  to  Milledgeville,  stated  their  feara. 
and  claimed  the  protection  of  Georgia,  which  was  promised  by  Gov.  Troupr 
It  must  be  observed  that  the  greater  part  of  tlie  purchased  territory  was  within 
the  claimed  limits  of  Geor^a  *,|  and  that  the  Georgians  had  no  small  share  in 
the  whole  transaction.  It  is  not  stranger  that  the  people  of  Georgia  should 
conduct  as  they  have,  than  that  the  United  States'  government  shomd  place  it 
in  her  power  so  to  act  To  take,  therefore,  into  account  the  whole  merits  of 
the  case,  it  must  be  remembered,  that,  by  a  compact  between  the  two  parties 
in  1802,  the  former,  in  consideration  of  the  latters  relinquishing  her  claim  to 
the  Mississippi  territory,  agreed  to  extinguish,  at  the  national  expense,  the 
Indian  tide  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  in  Georgia,  whenever  iJl  cotdd  be 
done,  upon  reasonable  terms,  |  Who  was  to  decide  when  the  practicable  time 
had  arrived,  we  believe  was  not  mentioned.  However,  previous  to  1825,  the 
United  States  had  succeeded  in  extinguishing  the  aboriginal  title  of  15,000,000 
acres,  and  there  were  yet  al)out  10,000,000  to  be  bought  off*.  §  The  change  of 
life  from  wandering  to  stationary,  which  the  arts  of  civilization  had  eflScted 
among  the  Indians,  made  them  prize  their  possessions  far  more  highly  than 
heretofore,  and  hence  their  reluctance  and  opposition  to  relinquish  them. 

Thus  much  it  seemed  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  fate 
of  Mcintosh  should  be  understood.  It  appears  that  when  the  whole  of  the 
nation  saw  that  tiie  treaty  which  he  and  his  party  had  made  could  not  be 
abrogated,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  them  were  violent  against  them  ;  and  there- 
fore resolved  that  the  sentence  of  the  law  should  be  executed  upon  him. 
The  execution,  and  circumstances  attending  it,  are  thus  related:  ||  "About 
two  hours  before  day,  on  Sunday  morning,  1  May,  IT  the  house  of  GJen. 
Mcintosh  was  surrounded  by  Mtnaw-way,  and  about  100  Oakfuskee  warriors. 
M'Intosh  was  within,  as  likewise  were  liis  women  and  children,  and  some 
white  men.  Menaw-toay  directed  an  interpreter  to  request  the  whites,  and 
the  women  and  children,  to  come  out,  as  the  warriors  did  not  wish  to  harm 
them;  that  Gren.  J\fIntosh  had  broken  the  law  that  he  himself  had  long 
since  made,  and  they  had  come  to  execute  him  accordingly.  They  came 
out  of  the  house,  leaving  Mcintosh  and  Etomv-tustenugge,  one  of  his  adherents, 

*  Thpn  President  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Creeks. 

t  Perkiru,  Hist.  (7.  States,  a  work,  by  the  way,  of  j^cat  value,  and  which  we  are  surprised 
should  have  issued  from  the  press  with  fittle  or  no  notice. 

X  Amer.  An.  Regr.  i.  &  Ibid.  H  In  the  Annual  Register,  ul  ntpra. 

^  30  April  is  mentioned,  in  another  part  of  the  same  work,  as  the  date  of  the  executioo, 
and  so  it  is  Mt  down  by  Mr.  PerJtin*^  in  ois  Hist.  U.  S. 
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therein.  The  warriors  then  set  fire  to  the  house ;  and  aa  M'hUoA  and  hm 
comrade  [Tugtenugge]  attempted  to  conae  out  at  the  door,  they  shot  them 
both  down.  The  same  day,  about  12  o'clock,  they  hunff  Sam  Ha$ckiHiy  a  half 
breed,  in  the  Huckhossellga  Square.  On  Monday,  ue  2  May,  a  party  of 
Halibee  Indians  fired  on  and  wounded  Ben  Hawkma^  another  half  br^,  veiy 
badly.  The  chie&  stated,  at  the  time,  that  no  danger  whatever  was  to  be 
apprehended  by  persons  travelling  through  the  nation ;  that  they  were  fiiends 
to  the  whites,  and  wished  them  not  to  be  alarmed  by  this  execution,  which 
was  only  a  compliance  with  the  laws  that  the  great  chiefs  of  the  nation  made 
at  Polecat  Spring.  CkiUy  ATIntosk  escaped  from  the  house  with  the  whites^ 
and  was  not  fired  at  or  wounded."  He  is  now  chief  among  the  weatem 
Creeks,  and  some  time  since  increased  his  notoriety  by  beating  a  member  of 
Congress,  in  Washington. 

The  great  agitation  which  the  execution  of  the  head  chiefi  of  the  Jlflntoth 
party  caused  was  allayed  only  by  the  interference  of  the  United  Statec^  gov- 
ernment. Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  declared  vengeance  against  the  Creek 
nation,  denouncing  the  execution  of  the  chie&  as  an  act  of  murder ;  however, 
he,  by  some  means,  learned  that  his  judgment  was  gratuitous,  and,  by  adoiee 
-of  President  Mams,  desisted  fix)m  acts  or  hostility,  the  survey  of  the  disputed 
fends,  &c. 

We  have  not  learned  much  of  the  family  of  M^Mosh.  His  principal  resi- 
dence v^^as  on  the  Chattahoochie,  where  he  had  two  wives,  Susannah  and 
Peggy,  one  a  Creek,  tlie  other  a  Cherokee  woman,  and  this  is  the  place  where 
he  was  killed.  About  50  miles  from  this  place,  on  the  western  branch  of  the 
Tallapoosa,  he  had  a  plantation ;  here  livea  another  of  his  wives,  named  EiauL 
She  was  the  daughter  ofStephm  Hawkins,  and  sister  to  Samud  and  Be/^tumn 
Hawkins,^  whose  fate  we  have  just  related.  On  14  August,  1818,  Jenny,  hm 
eldest  daughter,  was  married  to  ffUliam  S,  MiUhel,  Esq.,  assistant  Indian 
agent  of  the  Creek  nation.  They  were  married  at  a  place  called  TheaeaidMk, 
near  Fort  Mitchel,  in  that  nation,  f 

General  M*Intosh  participated  in  the  Seminole  campai^pis,  as  did  anodier 
chief  of  the  name  or  LoveU,  with  about  2000  of  their  warriors.  They  joined 
the  American  army  at  Fort  Scott  in  the  spring  of  1818.  t 
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Creek  tear  continued — View  of  the  Creek  country-- General  Jackson  ordered  out 
against  them — Relieves  Chinnabt — Shelokta— Fath-killer — Capture  of  Idtta^ 
filche — The  Tailushatches  destroyed  by  General  Coffee — Battle  of  Talladega — 
Anecdote — Massacre  of  the  Hallibees — Further  account  of  Autossee  battle — Battle  of 
Camp  Di^/iance — Timpoochie — Battle  of  Eckanakaha — Fushamata — Weatherford 
— Jim  Fife — Battle  of  Emukfau — A  second  battle — Fife's  intrepidity — Battle  of 
Enotochopko — Tohopeka — End  of  the  Creek  war — Death  of  three  ProphUs — 
MoKOHOE — M'QuEEN — CoLBERT,  altos  FiouiVQo—His  exploits — Anecdote — Mur- 
der of  John  Morris — Mushalatu«ec — Fushamata — Speech  of  Mushalatubec  and 
of  Fushamata  to  Lafayette  at  Washington — Fushamata  dies  there — Hilushago 
visits  England — Exeites  the  Seminoles  to  war — A  modem  Focahontas — Hornot- 
LiMED — Massacres  a  boat's  crew  in  Apalachicola  River — Is  captured  with  Hillis- 
BAOo,  and  hanged — Neamathla — Removal  of  the  Florida  Indians — Their  wretched 
condition — M'Queer — Rich  in  lands  and  staves — Flies  to  Florida,  and  loses  his 
effects. 

At  this  period  the  Creek  Indians  occupied  a  country  containing  about  900 
■quare  miles ;  bounded  on  tlie  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south  bv 
the  Floridas,  and  west  by  the  Mississippi;  the  soil  and  climate  of  which 
could  not  be  considered  inferior  to  any  in  the  United  States.  These  Indians, 
consisting  of  Creeks,  properly  so  called,  Chikasaws,  Cfaoktaws^  and  Chero* 

*  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  RepieseutativeSy  U.  S.,  578,  d&c. 
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keefl,  had  for  a  long  time  been  on  amicable  terms  with  their  white  neighbors, 
ezehanging  their  mrs  and  other  articles  with  them  for  such  others  as  their 
wants  required.  This  state  of  things,  but  for  the  breaking  out  of  the  wur  in 
Canada,  might,  and  would,  in  reason,  have  continued,  and  the  great  Creek 
nation  would  have  increased,  and  at  this  day  have  gained  vastly  in  population 
and  importance,  instead  of  being  dismembered,  its  inhabitants  sent  into 
banishment,  and  finally  ruined*  Intermarriages  between  Indians  and  wliites 
bad  become  frequent,  from  which  a  race  of  half-breeds  were  springing  up, 
and  instead  of  slavery,  the  Indian  women  were  taking  their  proper  places  in 
society,  and  the  men  were  cultivating  the  fields.  And  notwitlistandiug  the 
Pntphei  and  TecwMth  had  used  all  their  eloquence  to  engage  them  in  an 
early  quarrel,  it  was  not  until  they  heard  of  the  success  of  the  British  at  Mai- 
den, that  they  decided  on  taking  up  the  hatchet,  generally.  Such  was  the 
alacrity  among  die  northern  Indians  on  the  capture  of  General  HuUy  on  the 
16  August,  1812,  that  runners  arrived  from  among  them  to  the  Creeks  some 
time  before  it  was  known  to  their  white  neighbors. 

For  the  horrid  butchery  at  Tensau,  the  followers  of  WetUhtrford^  Monohoe^ 
and  AfQuinf  or  AT  Queen,  were  shortly  to  atone,  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner. There  was  a  great  encampment  of  Creeks  under  Weathtrfordy  at  the 
Tallahasse.  or  Tallushatchcs  towns,  on  the  Coosa  River,  a  northern  branch  of 
the  Alabama.  The  eyes  of  the  south  seemed  to  centre  upon  General  Jackson 
to  execute  vengeance  on  the  Indians,  and  notwithstanding  he  was  confined  to 
his  room,  from  a  wound  in  the  arm,  which  he  had  lately  received  in  a  private 
ouarrel,  when  the  news  of  the  massacre  arrived  in  Tennessee,  tlie  ffovcrnor  of 
Uiat  state  issued  an  order  to  him  to  raise  2000  men  with  all  possible  de8})atch, 
and  rendezvous  at  Fayetteville.  Colonel  Coffee  was  already  in  tlie  field. 
Jaekaon^s  march  into  the  enemy's  country  was  hastened  by  a  &lse  alarm,  and 
when  he  had  got  into  the  Indian  country,  he  found  himself  almost  destitute 
of  provisions  for  his  army,  which  caused  considerable  delay.  At  a  place  on 
the  Tennessee  River,  called  Ditto's  Landing,  General  Jackson  met  with  Colonel 
Coffe^B  regiment  Here  he  remained  several  days,  but  despatched  Qofftt 
with  700  men  to  scour  the  Black  Warrior  River.  At  Ten  Islands,  on  the 
Coosa,  was  a  band  of  fiiendly  Creeks,  at  whose  head  was  a  chief  named 
Chimiaby,  This  chief  had  a  kind  of  fort  there,  and  was  now  blockaded  in  it 
by  the  war  party.  Chinnaby,  hearing  ofJaekson^s  posidon,  sent  his  son,  Shk- 
LOKTA,  also  a  principal  chief,  to  the  general's  camp,  for  relief,  who,  without 
loss  of  time,  marched  up  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  encamp  at  the  distance 
of  24  miles  from  DUio%  from  the  failure  of  his  supplies.  While  here,  Path- 
killer,*  a  Cherokee  chief,  sent  two  runners  to  him,  confirming  the  former 
news,  and  that  without  immediate  relief,  they  said,  they  should  be  immediate- 
ly cut  off,  for  the  hostile  Indians  were  assembling  in  great  force  from  nine 
towns.  Jackson  now  resolved  to  move  on,  and  told  the  messengers  ofPathr 
kUler  to  speak  thus  to  their  chief  from  him : — 

^  The  hostile  Creeks  will  not  attack  you  until  they  have  had  a  brush  with  me, 
and  that,  I  think,  will  put  them  out  of  the  notion  ofjightine  for  some  time,''^ 

When  the  army  had  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Ten  Islands,  it  was 
met  by  Chinnaby.  This  old  chief  had  succeeded  in  capturing  two  hostile 
Creeks,  which  he  gave  up  to  General  Jackson,  The  army  was  yet  about  16 
miles  from  the  Indian  encampment,  and  in  a  lamentable  condition  for  want  of 
provisions ;  insomuch,  that  almost  any  one  but  Jackson  would  have  despaired, 
and  given  up  the  campaign  ;  but  his  resolution  was  not  to  be  shaken,  and  he 
happily  diffused  his  spirit  into  his  men.  He  said,  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Blountj  that  whilst  they  could  procure  an  ear  of  com  apiece,  they  would  not  give 
up  the  expedition. 

*  We  would  here  observe  that  PcUh-kUler  was,  in  1822,  a  Christian ^chief,  and  governed 
in  the  same  tribe  with  the  famous  Mr.  Cfiarifs  Hicks ;  and  his  residence  was  in  that  year  26 
mile^  from  Turkeytown.  The  missionary,  Mr.  Bulrick,  notes  in  his  Journal,  that  Path-HlUr 
was  "  the  kins:  <^f  J^rat  beloved  man,  of  ihe  Cherokee  nation,"  and  that  Mr.  Hicka  was  '*  the 
M^ond  btlwed  man."  Paih'killer  had  had  a  son  murdered  by  some  white  man^  before  tUf 
visit,  and  complained  of  the  outrage,  and  said  he  had  written  twice  to  the  president  of  Iht 
United  States  about  it.    Both  these  chie£i  died  in  the  winter  pf  1826. 
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On  the  28  October,  Colonel  Dyer  returned  from  the  capture  of  a  town 
fsalled  Littafutche,  on  die  head  of  Canoe  Creek,  which  empties  into  the  Coom 
from  the  west  His  force  consisted  of  200  cavalry,  and  they  brought  in  29 
prisoners,  chiefly  women  and  children. 

The  Indians  were  now  drawn  off  from  Ten  Islands,  and  had  taken  poet  at 
Tallushatches,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Coosa.  Coffee  was  immediately 
despatched  with  900  men  to  attack  them.  This  he  did  on  the  3  Novetnbery 
Bun  about  an  hour  high  in  the  morning.  A  number  of  men  in  advance  of  the 
main  body,  sent  forward  for  the  purpose,  drew  out  the  warriors  from  their 
cabins,  who  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  them.  The  Americans  gave  way  bv  iall- 
iDg  back  upon  the  main  body,  agreeably  to  their  preconcerted  plan,  which  bad 
the  good  enect  of  bringing  the  Indians  at  once  into  their  power.  Having  fired 
upon  them,  they  made  a  successful  charge,  and  soon  obliged  them  to  shelter 
themselves  in  their  wigwams.  Colonel  Coffet  says,  ''The  enemy  retreiuted 
firing,  until  they  got  around,  and  in  their  buildings,  where  they  made  all  the 
resistance  that  an  overpowered  soldier  could  do — ^they  fought  as  long  as  one 
existed,  but  their  destruction  was  very  soon  completed.  Our  men  rushed  up 
to  the  doors  of  the  houses,  and  in  a  few  minutes  killed  the  last  warrior  of 
thenL  The  enemy  fought  with  savage  fury,  and  met  death  with  all  its  horrora^ 
without  shrinking  or  complaining — not  one  asked  to  be  spared,  but  fought  as 
long  as  they  could  stand  or  sit  In  consequence  of  their  flying  to  their  houses^ 
and  mixing  with  the  fiimilies,  our  men,  in  killing  the  males,  without  intention 
killed  and  wounded  a  few  of  the  squaws  and  children."  In  this  sanguinary 
affair,  186  Indians  were  killed;  ^and  the  commander  thought,  that  there. were 
enough  others  killed  in  the  woods,  which  they  could  not  find,  to  make  up  in 
all  200.  This  calculation,  he  observed,  he  thought  a  reasonable  one,  Tney 
took  captive  84  women  and  children,  and  ''  not  one  of  the  warriors  escaped 
to  carry  the  news ;  a  circumstance  unknown  heretofore ! "  The  whites  tiad 
5  killed  and  41  wounded ;  ^  none  mortally,  the  greater  part  slightly,  a  number 
with  arrows :  this  appears  to  form  a  very  principal  part  of  the  enemy's  arms 
for  warfare ;  every  man  having  a  bow  with  a  bundle  of  arrows,  which  is  used 
after  the  first  fire  with  the  gun,  until  a  leisure  time  for  loading  offers." 

The  destruction  at  Tallushatches  was  rendered  the  more  complete  by  their 
being  entirely  surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  troops.  Some  have  said  that 
even  the  women  united  with  the  warriors,  and  contended  in  the  battle  with 
fearless  bravery.  This  may  account  for  many  that  were  killed ;  but  General 
Coffee  does  not  mention  it. 

Meanwhile  General  White  had  been  detached  to  Turiceytown,  for  the  relief 
c€  Path'kilUrj  and  he  was  now  ordered  to  join  the  main  army,  with  as  much 
expedition  as  he  was  able.  This  request  was  transmitted  on  the  4,  and 
renewed  on  the  7  November,  1813 ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  an 
Indian  brought  news  to  the  general,  that  Talladega  waa  besieged  by  a  great 
body  of  the  enemy,  and  would  certainly  be  destroyed,  unless  immediately 
relieved.  Talladega  was  a  fort  occupied  by  friendly  Creeks,  about  30  miles 
below  Ten  Islands. 

Without  loss  of  time,  General  Jackson  marched  to  relieve  Talladega.  His 
operations  were  conducted  with  such  promptitude,  that  by  midnight  fbllovring 
the  same  day,  he  was  within  six  miles  of  his  enemy.  Here  he  encamped 
until  about  daylight  Then  moving  on,  at  sunrise  he  came  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Indian  encampment,  which  was  only  about  80  rods  from  Fort  Talla- 
dega. The  general,  having  formed  his  line  of  battle  like  the  Spanish  Armada, 
moved  on  to  the  attack.  The  Indians  were  not  taken  by  surprise,  but  rushed 
upon  their  adversaries  with  such  impetuosity  that  they  made  considerable 
impression  in  one  part  of  the  line ;  insomuch,  that  a  considerable  body  of 
militia  gave  way.  Their  places  being  immediately  supplied  by  the  mounted 
men,  the  Indians  fought  but  a  short  time,  before  they  were  obliged  to  fly  for 
the  mountains,  about  tnree  miles  distant  In  their  flight  they  were  nard  pressed 
by  the  right  wing  of  the  Americans,  and  great  numbers  were  cut  down.  In 
the  whole  aflfair,  299  were  killed,  that  were  found,  of  the  Indians ;  and  the 
whites  lost  15  in  killed,  and  85  were  wounded,  several  of ^ whom  afterwards 
died.  Over  1080  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  engaged,  and  some  of  them 
afterwards  said  their  loss  at  the  battle  of  Talladega  waa  600. 
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It  was  expected  that  a  supply  of  provisions  would  arrive  at  Camp  Strotber, 
at  Ten  Islands,  before  the  army  should  return  there ;  but  on  its  arrival,  a  total 
failure  was  experienced  by  the  hungry  soldiers;  even  what  had  been  left 
behind  of  the  general's  private  stores  had  been  distributed — ^it  was  a  melan- 
choly time,  indeed,  and  reminds  us  of  the  sufferings  of  captives  in  the  old 
Indian  wars,  who  were  obliged  to  subsist  upon  berries  and  roots.  It  was 
during  this  campaign  that  a  circumstance  occiured  which  has  been  variously 
related ;  and,  as  it  is  an  excellent  anecdote,  we  will  lay  it  before  our  readers. 

One  morning,  a  soldier,  with  a  doleful  countenance,  approached  General 
Jackson^  and  told  him  he  was  almost  famished,  and  knew  not  what  to  do.  The 
general  was  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  and  was  observed  by  the  poor  half- 
starved  soldier  to  be  eating  something.  This  no  doubt  caused  him  to  make 
his  complaint,  thinking  it  a  favorable  time  to  have  his  wants  relieved.  The 
general  observed,  diat  it  was  never  his  custom  to  turn  away  a  hungry  person, 
when  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  relieve  him  :  then,  putting  his  lumd  into  his 
pocket,  took  out  a  handful  of  acorns,  and,  offering  them  to  his  astonished 
guest,  observed,  that  such  was  his  fare,  and  all  he  had,  but  to  tliat  he  was 
welcome.  The  soldier  went  away  contented,  and  told  his  companions  they 
ought  no  more  to  complain,  so  long  as  their  general  was  obliged  to  subsist 
upon  nothing  but  acorns.  Out  of  this  grew  the  story,  that  the  general  having 
invited  his  officers  to  dine  with  him,  set  nothing  before  them  but  a  tray  of 
acorns  and  some  water. 

Meanwhile  mutiny  afler  mutiny  took  place  in  General  JackaofCs  army,  and 
the  campaigp  came  near  being  abandoned.  A  circumstance,  too,  occurred 
about  this  time,  ever  to  be  lamented.  General  Cocke,  of  East  Tennessee, 
considering  himself  possessed  of  a  conmiand  independent  of  Jackton,  gave 
his  orders  to  some  brigadiers,  at  the  same  time  that  General  Jackson  did. 
General  WkUe  chose  to  act  under  General  Cocke's  orders,  and  this  occasioned 
some  confusion,  and,  in  the  end,  the  lamentable  affiur  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  and  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  an  account 

The  Hallibee  Indians,  who  had  been  the  principal  sufferers  at  Talladega, 
had  despatched  ambassadors  for  General  Jackson  s  camp,  to  sue  for  peace, 
which  they  would  accept  on  any  terms  he  might  please  to  grant  them.  At 
the  same  time  these  proposals  were  out,  Greneral  Jrhiie  marched  against  their 
townS)  and  on  the  lo  November  completely  surprised  them ;  killed  GO  war- 
riors, took  256  prisoners,  and  made  good  his  retreat  without  the  loss  of  a 
man. 

The  Indians  thought  they  had  been  attacked  by  Greneral  Jackson^s  army, 
and  that  therefore  they  were  now  to  expect  nothing  but  extermination  ;  and 
this  wa^  thought  to  be  the  reason  why  they  fought  with  such  desperation 
aflerwards.  And  truly  they  had  reason  for  their  fears :  they  knew  none  but 
Jackson,  and  supposed  now  that  nothing  short  of  their  total  destruction  would 
satisfy  him,  as  their  conduct  exemplified  on  every  occasion.  They  knew 
they  had  asked  peace  on  any  terms,  and  their  inimediate  answer  was  the 
sword  and  bayonet    A  company  of  Chcrokees  aided  not  a  little  in  diis  affiiir. 

We  have  given  the  chief  features  of  the  battle  of  Autossce,  when  drawiuff 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Mcintosh,  Here  may  be  added  some  other  matters  of 
history,  for  the  better  understanding  the  events  of  the  memorable  Creek  war. 

Autossee  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tailapoosie,  18  miles  from  the 
Hickory  Ground,  and  20  above  die  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Coosa. 
With  General  Floyd's  white  troops  were  four  companies  of  friendly  Indians. 
ATIntosh  led  the  Cowetaus,  and  Mad-do^^s-son  the  Tookaubatchians,  or  Tuka- 
batchies.  The  names  of  the  other  leaders  are  not  set  down,  but  there  were 
doubtless  several  of  them,  as  there  were  about  350  warriors  who  accompanied 
tlie  expedition.  That  sure  work  was  intended,  will  not  be  doubted,  when  it 
is  known  that  the  force,  exclusive  of  Indians,  was  950  men.  When  the  army 
arrived  near  the  place  where  it  was  expected  Indians  would  bo  found,  and 
having  discovered  one  smidl  town  before  it  was  light  in  the  nioruiiig,  the 
general  was  surprised  immediately  afler  by  the  discovery  of  another.  Tliis 
was  filled  with  men  who  had  been  apprized  of  his  approach,  and  were  pre- 
pared for  battle.  The  order  of  batde  was  immediately  changed,  and  the  un^y 
proceeded  in  two  divisions  to  attack  both  towns  at  once.    The  bcsiegerp^ 
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beiDg  provided  with  artillery,  soon  accomplished  their  work,  and  all  the 
resistance  the  Indians  seem  to  have  itaade,  was  in  endeavoring  to  effect  a 
retreat  into  caves  and  other  hiding-places.  Nevertheless,  the  G^rgians  had 
11  killed  outright,  and  54  womided.  Among  the  latter  was  General  FUnfd 
himself  severely,  and  Adjutant-General  Mtoman  slightly. 

M*Intosh  and  Mad-dogs-son^s  loss  was  considerable,  but  was  not  thought  of 
importance  enough  to  be  communicated  by  their  allies,  who  were  greatly 
indebted  to  them,  if,  indeed,  destroying  their  own  countrymen  made  them  sol 
They  did  not,  however,  do  so  much  butchering  as  they  intended,  or,  rather,  as 
they  agreed  to  do ;  for  the  day  before  the  massacre,  they  agreed  to  post  them- 
selves on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  to  kill  all  who  should  attempt  an 
escape.    Had  they  done  this,  very  few  would  have  escaped. 

Alter  resting  a  few  days.  General  Floyd  marched  to  Camp  Defiance,  50 
miles  directly  into  the  Indian  country,  and  westward  of  Autossee.  Here,  early 
in  the  morning  of  2  January,  the  hostile  Indians  killed  his  sentinels  before  they 
were  discovered,  and  then  with  great  fury  attacked  his  camp,  and  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  continued  to  fight  with  bravery.  By  this  time  the  army  had  got 
formed  in  order  of  battle,  and  soon  obliged  tiie  Indians  to  fly.  One  company 
of  whites,  under  Captain  BroadnaXj  had  its  retreat  cut  off  by  the  assailants,  and 
escaped  only  by  cutting  its  way  through  them. 

In  this  fight,  TiMPoocHiE-BARNUEL,  or  Barnard,  a  half-breed,  chief  of  the 
Uchies,  commanded  a  company  of  them,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  general, 
*^  greatly  distinguished  himself.'*  It  was  o wine  to  his  promptness,  that  Cap- 
tain Broadnax  was  enabled  to  effect  a  retreat  The  enemy,  in  that  mancBUvre, 
had  advanced  within  50  yards  of  the  artillery.  All  the  other  part  of  the  Indian 
army  took  shelter  within  the  lines,  and  looked  on  during  the  contest 

AAer  this  battie,  37  Indians  were  found  dead  on  me  field,  as  the  whites 
reported ;  and  of  their  own  number  17  were  killed,  and  130  wounded.  At  the 
firet  onset,  General  J^eumum  had  three  balls  shot  into  him,  which  prevented 
his  further  service ;  and  several  of  the  principal  officers  had  their  horses  shot 
under  them.  How  the  Indians  under  Timpoochie  fared  in  these  particulars, 
we  have  not  yet  learned. 

fVeatherfordf  fVancis,  Sinquisturs-sorij  with  some  Shawanese,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Alabama,  above  the  mouth  of  the  Cahaba,  and  there  built  a 
town,  which  they  called  Eckanakaka.  Its  name  signified  that  it  was  built 
upon  holy  ground ;  and  hence  the  prophets  told  their  followers  that  they  had 
nothing  to  fear,  as  no  polluted  and  murderous  whites  could  ever  enter  there. 
However,  General  Clidbome,  at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  accompanied  by  a 
band  of  Choktaws  under  Pushamcda,  their  chief,  resolved  to  make  a  tyal  of  the 
virtue  of  the  Indian  prophets'  pretensions. 

fVeathtrford  and  his  followers,  being  apprized  of  the  approach  of  the  army, 
had  put  themselves  into  an  attitude  of  defence.  On  23  December,  1813,  as 
the  army  approached,  they  were  met  by  the  Indians,  and  a  short  engagement 
followea.  As  usual,  the  Indians  gave  way,  and  were  pursued ;  but  as  their 
town  was  surrounded  by  fastnesses,  few  were  killed  in  tiie  pursuit  Thirty 
were  found  dead  of  the  enemy  Indians,  and  of  the  army,  two  or  three  were 
killed,  and  as  many  wounded.  This  was  quite  an  Indian  depot,  the  captors 
having  found  here  "  a  large  quantity  of  provisions,  and  immense  property  of 
various  kinds."  It  was  all  destroyed  with  the  town,  which  consisted  of  200 
houses :  the  women  and  children  had  only  time  to  esca])e  across  the  Alabama. 
The  next  day,  another  town  was  destroyed,  eight  miles  above,  consisting  of  60 
houses.  We  will  now  proceed  with  General  Jackson^  until  he  puts  an  end  to 
the  Creek  war. 

On  the  17  January,  1814,  General  Jackson  marched,  at  the  head  of  930  men, 
from  near  Fort  Strother,  for  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  In  his  route 
lay  Talladega,  the  residence  of /Y/c,  a  noted  warrior,  and  friend  of  the  whites; 
and  here  he  joined  the  army  with  200  of  his  men.  The  Indians  were  sup- 
posed to  be  assembled  in  great  numl>ers,  at  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosiey 
from  14  or  15  of  their  towns  upon  that  river ;  and  it  was  daily  expected  that 
they  would  attack  Fort  Armstrong,  in  their  vicinity,  which  was  in  no  state  to 
meet  them.  It  was  the  news  of  its  situation,  that  caused  Jackson  to  march  to 
its  immediate  relief    When  he  had  arrived  at  Hallibee  Creek,  the  genen). 
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from  the  accounts  of  his  spies,  supposed  he  must  be  in  the  immediate  vicinitj 
of  the  enemy,  and  he  soon  after  encampod  at  a  small  Hallibee  village,  called 
Enotochopko.  Here  he  discovered  that  he  was  12  miles  from  the  enemy, 
who  were  upon  an  island  in  the  Tallapoosie,  near  the  mouth  of  a  creek  called 
Emukfau.  The  next  day  the  army  encamped  very  near  Emukfau,  and  had 
every  sign  of  being  hard  by  the  adverse  Indians.  The  order  of  encampment 
was  that  of  battle,  and  every  precaution  was  taken  to  guard  against  surprise. 
About  6  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  the  warriors  from  Emukfau  fell  with  great 
force  upon  Jackson^s  feft  flank,  and  the  left  of  his  rear ;  and  although  the 
attack  was  made  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  rout  their  adversaries,  yet 
they  were  disappointed,  and  no  ground  was  gained  by  the  onset.  The  assail- 
ants fought  with  a  determined  bravery,  and  it  was  near  half  an  hour  before 
they  could  be  made  to  retire.  The  Americans,  having  encamped  in  a  hollow 
square,  met  the  attack  at  advantage,  but  it  was  only  at  Uie  point  of  the  bayonet, 
that  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  Fifej  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  joined  in 
the  pursuit,  which  continued  about  two  miles,  with  considerable  havoc. 

Matters  did  not  end  here  ;  for,  in  a  short  time,  the  Indians  returned  again  to 
the  attack,  and  with  greater  success  than  before.  Thev  attacked  a  picket  at 
advantage,  at  a  small  distance  from  the  main  body,  and  General  Coffee^  in  his 
turn,  attacked  the  left  flank  of  the  attacking  party.  As  his  number  of  men  was 
small,  he  soon  found  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  entirely  cut  ofil 
General  Jackson^  seeing  this,  ordered  Fife  to  advance  to  his  rescue,  which  he 
did  with  the  utmost  promptitude.  This  attack  of  the  enemy  was  upon  the 
right  flank,  and  was,  as  it  turned  out,  only  a  feint  to  weaken  the  left  by  draw- 
ing the  force  from  that  quarter  to  its  support ;  but  the  general  was  not  to  be 
outwitted  by  such  a  manoeuvre.  He  kept  the  left  flank  firm,  and  the  alarm 
gun  soon  gave  notice,  that  that  part  was  assailed.  The  general  here  met  the 
enemy  in  person,  seconded  by  Colonel  CcaroUj  who  ordered  the  charge,  and 
led  on  the  pursuers.  The  friendly  Indians  were  successful  at  this  time  also, 
slaying  many  of  their  countrymen  as  they  fled. 

Meanwhile  General  Coffee  had  got  deeper  into  difficulty,  and  was  contend- 
ing at  fearful  odds  with  a  brave  band  of  warriors,  and  was  again  relieved  by 
the  Indians  under  Captain  Fife.  This,  Fife  was  enabled  to  do,  only  by  charg- 
ing them  with  the  bayonet.  The  enemy  seemed  determined  to  wrest  their 
country  from  the  invaders,  and  retired  slowly,  at  first,  as  men  driven  from 
their  country  will  always  do.  Fife  and  his  comrades  pursued  them  about 
three  miles,  killing  45  of  them,  which  tliey  found  afterwards.  The  reason  of 
Coffee's  great  peril,  was  tliis,  Fife  having  been  ordered  to  his  rescue  before  the 
attack  on  the  left  was  made  the  second  time  ;  and  now,  hearing  the  firing  in 
that  direction,  supposed  his  aid  was  more  needed  in  that  quarter ;  and  thus 
Coffee  was  left  without  support  He  was  severely  wounded,  and  his  aid-de- 
camp, Colonel  •^.  Donaldson,  and  three  others,  were  slain. 

General  Jackson,  not  having  provisions  for  a  longer  stay,  and  being  con- 
siderably crippled,  began  a  reti-eat  to  Fort  Strother.  The  most  menjorable 
part  of  this  expedition  is  yet  to  be  related.  The  Indians  now  supposed  the 
Americans  were  beaten,  or  they  would  not  retreat  They  therefore  resolved 
to  pursue  and  harass  them.  Jackson  expected  this,  and  marched,  in  order  of 
battle,  through  one  dangerous  defile  after  another.  At  length,  on  the  morning 
of  the  24,  after  having  nearly  passed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  places,  at 
Enotochopko  Creek,  his  rear  was  attacked  in  a  spirited  manner ;  and  although 
it  was  not  at  all  unexpected,  yet  the  columns  gave  way,  and  a  good  deal  of 
confusion  and  slaughter  ensued.  At  length,  a  six-pounder  was,  with  great 
difiiculty,  dragged  up  a  small  eminence  which  commanded  the  battle-ground, 
and  b<^iii£:  charged  with  grape-shot,  did  great  execution,  and  was  a  principal 
means  of  putting  the  enemy  to  flight 

The  getting  the  cannon  up  the  hill  was  done  at  the  greatest  peril ;  the  men 
who  undertook  it  being  sure  marks  for  the  enemy,  having  nothing  to  screen 
thera  in  the  least.  By  the  time  they  had  discharged  it  once.  Lieutenant  •^Tn'- 
gtronfc,  Captain  Hampton,  of  East  Tennessee,  Captains  Bra  iford  and  JSfGnvock^ 
had  all  fallen.  Bradford  exclaimed,  as  he  lay,  **  My  brave  fellows,  some  of  i/ou 
mayfall,  but  you  must  save  the  cannon,^ 

The  army  having,  meantime,  recovered  firom  theur  panic,  attacked  in  their 
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turn,  and  the  Indians  were  eyery  where  put  to  flight,  and  purBued  about  two 
miles.  The  Indians'  Joss  in  this  battle  was  189,  that  were  found.  The  Amer- 
icans had,  in  both  days'  fights,  24  killed,  and  71  wounded.  It  was  erideiit 
BOW,  that  the  Indians  were  satisfied  that  they  were  not  victors,  for  in  their 
flij^ht  thev  threw  away  their  packs  and  arms  in  abundance,  and  the  army  met 
with  no  fiirther  molestation  during  their  return  march. 

We  have  now  arrived  to  the  termination  of  the  Creek  war.  It  ended  in  the 
battle  of  the  Great  Bend  of  the  Tallapoosie,  as  we  have  related  in  the  lifb  of 
Mcintosh,  This  bend,  usually  called  the  Horse-Shoe,  by  the  whites,  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Tohopeka,  which,  in  their  language,  it  is  said,  ngnified  a 
horseshoe :  therefore  the  battle  of  Tohopeka,  the  Great  Bend,  and  the  Horse- 
Shoe,  are  one  and  the  same. 

Nothing  could  be  more  disastrous  to  the  deluded  Creeks  than  this  battle. 
The  loss  of  their  great  prophets  was,  however,  the  least  Three  of  them,  and 
the  last  upon  the  Tallapoosie,  fell  among  those  whom  they  had  made  believfe 
that  no  wounds  could  be  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  whites ;  and  incredible 
as  it  may  seem,  that  although  they  had  witnessed  a  total  failure  of  all  their 
prophecies  hitherto,  such  was  the  influence  those  miserable  impostors  held 
over  the  minds  of  the  warriors,  that  they  still  believed  in  their  soothsmoffs, 
and  that  their  incantations  would  at  last  save  them,  and  tliat  they  should  nnally 
root  out  the  whites  and  possess  their  country.  Such  are  the  errors  of  d^u- 
flions  in  all  ages — it  is  visible  in  all  history,  and  will  continue  to  be  so  until  a 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  things  shall  diAuse  itself,  and  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  be  more  extensively  known. 

MoNOHOE  was  one,  and  we  believe  the  son  of  SinquiHur  veas  another,  who 
fbll  in  the  mat  battle  of  Tohopeka.  In  one  of  his  accounts  of  the  battle, 
General  Jacks&n  observes :  ^  Among  the  dead  was  found  their  famous  prophet; 
Monohooe^  shot  in  the  mouth  by  a  grape  shot,  as  if  Heaven  designed  to  chastiae 
his  impostures  by  an  appropriate  punishment"  The  manner  in  which  he 
kiUed,  required  but  little  aid  from  the  whites  to  satisfy  the  Indians  that  be 
a  false  prophet,  and  it  was  soon  generally  believed  among  them. 

These  prophets  were  decorateo,  says  Colonel  Eaton^  ^  in  the  most 
manner — ^the  plumaee  of  various  birds  about  their  heads  and  shoulders;  with 
savage  grimaces,  and  horrid  contortions  of  the  body,  they  danced  and  howled 
their  cantations."  Monohoe,  in  the  very  act  of  divination,  muttering  to  the 
sun,  with  eyes  almost  strained  from  their  sockets,  and  his  limbs  distorted  in 
every  possible  unnatural  direction,  received  his  death  wound.  The  faith  of 
the  warriors  in  such  al)ominablc  fooleries  must  now  have  been  shaken ;  hut 
the  Ilallibee  massacre  was  alone  sufiicient  to  account  for  their  desperation — as 
we  have  seen,  their  most  submissive  offers  of  pence  had  been  met  by  the 
sword — all  confidence  therefore  in  the  humanity  and  integrity  of  the  wnites^ 
had,  in  their  minds,  been  forfeited.  From  every  ap|)earanc«  it  was  evident 
that  they  had  determined  to  conquer  at  Tohopeka,  or  never  to  survive  a  defeat ; 
for  they  did  not,  as  on  former  occasions,  send  away  their  women  and  children : 
about  300  of  these  were  takeiL 

Whether  the  famous  prophet  HUlishago,  or  FVancis,  were  in  this  battle,  is 
not  known.  On  18  April,  1814,  General  Jackson  wrote  from  his  camp,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosie,  saying,  **  Peter  Jf  Qtun  has  been  taken, 
but  escaped ;  he  must  be  taken  again.  HUiishafret,  their  great  prophet,  has 
also  absconded ;  but  he  will  be  found."  In  this,  however,  as  will  be  seen, 
the  general  was  no  prophet ;  for  Francis  and  M^^ueen  were  both  alive  in  1817. 

The  friendly  Indians  rendered  the  Americans  most  efficient  aid  in  this 
battle,  and  their  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers  than  that  of  the  whites.  In  all  23  were  killed,  and  many  more  were 
wounded. 

It  was  supposed  by  General  Floyd^  that  in  the  battle  of  Autossee  he  had 
killed  the  famous  prophet  and  king  of  Tallassee,  but  it  turned  out  not  to  be  so^ 
for  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  aflerwanls.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  a  hundred  years  old,  his  head  being  entirely  white,  and  bowed  almoat  to 
the  ground.  His  name,  we  believe,  was  Eneah-thlukkohopoiee,  He  was  taken 
about  the  time  of  fVeaiher/orcTs  surrender ;  and  but  for  the  protection  afibrded 
him'  by  the  whites^  their  fhends,  the  Creeks,  would  have  put  him  to  denth 
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witfiout  mercy  But  Weatkerfard  had  notbinff  to  fea^  from  them:  they  eaan* 
fbUy  aroided  meeting,  and  when  any  by  accident  or  necessity  came  into  his 
presence,  they  were  observed  to  tremble  with  fear.  Such  is  the  difference  m 
the  carriaiFe  and  aspect  of  men. 

We  wiU  close  the  present  chapter  by  detailing  some  particulars  in  the  livsi 
of  several  distinguished  chie& 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  names  of  an^  chie&  appeared  in  the  accoanta 
of  the  late  war,  but  they  were  many,  especially  in  the  south,  and  deserved  •■ 
much  notice,  and  often  more  than  many  that  did  receive  it  When  the  ww 
was  over,  some  of  them  occasionally  visited  Washington,  and  the  novelty  of 
their  appearance  sometimes  caused  them  to  receive  such  notices  as  followis 
<«  On  the  8th  ultimo,  [Feb.  1816,]  arrived  Col.  Rawn  J.  Meig$j  the  agent  of 
die  U.  States  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  with  a  deputation  from  the  nation,  con- 
sisting of  CoL  Lmcryy  Maj.  Walker^  Maj.  Ridge,  CapL  T^lor,  Adjt  Bosi,  and 
Kutmeste,  These  Indians  are  men  of  cultivated  understandings,  were  nearly 
all  officers  of  the  Cherokee  forces  which  served  under  General  Jacfcjon  during 
the  late  war,  and  have  distinguished  themselves  as  well  by  their  bravery  as  1^ 
their  attachment  to  the  U.  States." 

In  June  folk>wing,  another  deputation  visited  the  capital  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  it  was  said,  their  appearance  was  such  as  entitled  them  t» 
the  highest  respect  The  delegates  were  from  the  Chickasaws,  and  consisted 
of  General  fVUliam  Cotberi,  the  peat  vrar  chief  of  that  nation.  Major  Jamn 
Cojburty  interpreter;  EUisme;  Jmngo,  the  great  warrior;  ^^pfpasantubbee,  a 
chief;  ChaMauny  and  CoUeeiehee,  warriors.  Most  of  these  fouffht  for  the 
whites  in  the  south.  General  Colbert  was  now  aged,  having  fbu^t  with  the 
Americans  in  SL  Clair's  army,  with  seven  others  of  his  countrymen ;  one  of 
whose  names  was  PienUngo,  or  the  Mountain4aderf  of  whom  we  shall  pree* 
ently  speak. 

In  the  late  war,  while  his  men  were  preparing  to  join  the  Americans,  Coi* 
ha%  impatient  to  be  unemployed,  joined  the  mird  regiment  of  the  United 
States  infantry.  When  he  baa  served  vnth  them  nine  months,  he  returned 
to  his  nation,  collected  his  warriors,  and  marched  to  Fort  Montgomery  on  the 
Alabama,  from  thence  against  Pensacola,  crossed  the  E^sanibia,  and  pursued 
the  hostile  Creeks  almost  to  Apalachicola,  killing  many  of  them,  and  return* 
ing  to  Fort  Montgomery  with  85  prisoners.  He  and  bis  comrades  were  now 
at  Washington,  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  boundaries  of  their  country. 
Accordingly  commissioners  were  sent  into  their  country,  and  on  the  20  Sep* 
tember  following,  [1816,]  a  treaty  was  entered  into.  In  this  treaty  Colbert  m 
Btyleii  Major-General,  and  by  the  sixth  article  of  it  he  was  allowed  an  annuity 
of  100  dollars  during  life,  (lis  name  is  not  to  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  macte 
10  January,  1786,  but  that  of  Piomirtfro  is.  To  that  of  Cbikasaw  Bluffs, 
24  October,  1801,  instead  of  his  mark,  we  find  W.  C,  which  shows  that  he 
had  been  paying  some  attention  to  learning ;  but  in  subsequent  treaties  hie 
mark  again  appears. 

From  the  cin^umstance  that  the  name  ofPiomingo  is  not  seen  to  any  of  the 
treaties  after  that  of  Colbert  appears,  induces  the  belief  that  he  is  the  same 
person,  and  that,  fh)m  his  attachment  to  the  whites,  he  took  one  of  their 
names. 

Piomingo  is  thus  mentioned  by  Greneral  St.  Clair,  on  his  arrival  at  hie 
qunrterR.  "Oct  27.  Payamingo  arrived  in  camp  with  his  warriors.  I  waa 
80  unwell,  could  only  see  him  and  bid  him  welcome."  "Oct  29.  Payamingo 
and  his  people,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sparks,  and  four  good  riflemen, 
going  on  a  scout ;  they  do  not  propose  to  return  under  10  days."  We  have 
no  account  of  the  success  of  the  excursion,  but  they  did  not  join  the  army 
again  until  afler  the  defeat,  which  took  place  six  days  after.  As  they  were 
proceeding  to  Fort  Jefferson,  one  of  the  enemy  mistook  them  for  his  com- 
panions, and  was  captured  before  he  discovered  his  mistake.  Piamin^ 
accosted  him  with  harsh  language,  saying,  **  Rascal,  you  have  been  killing  whU 
men!^  He  tlien  ordered  two  of  his  men  to  extendf  his  arms,  and  a  tnird  to 
shoot  him.  When  this  was  done,  and  his  scalp  taken,  they  proceeded  to  join 
the  army. 

We  leam  the  name  of  one  other  who  wee  with  iSL  CUr.    He  was 
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Jama  Andemm^  and  was  brother  to  the  chief  John  Morris^  who,  23  Jnne^ 
1793,  was  murdered  not  above  600  paces  from  Governor  BlounV$  house,  in 
Knoxville.  He  was  shot  by  some  unknown  persons.  The  governor  ordered 
him  to  be  buried  in  the  burying-ground  or  the  white  people,  with  militaiy 
honors.  A  procession  was  formed,  headed  by  himself,  and  he  was  intenred 
with  great  respect 

In  1793,  the  Spaniards  of  Louisiana  made  large  offers  to  the  Chikasaws,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  the  Americans;  but  their  offers  were  treated  with 
contempt,  especially  by  Piomingo. 

MusHALATUBEE  was  a  Chikasaw  chief,  with  whom  General  LafaydU 
became  acquainted  in  his  last  visit  to  this  country.  His  first  knowledge  of 
him,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  extracts  out  of  AL  Lev€t88evar*$  work, 
^Lafayette  en  AMEaiquE,*'  &c.,  was  at  the  residence  of  the  ''sage  of 
Monticello." 

MushaUUubee^  and  Pushamata,  a  Chocktaw  chief,  already  mentioned,  were  at 
Washington  when  the  general  arrived  there,  in«December,  1824,  being  there 
at  the  meeting  of  congress,  according  to  custom,  with  many  other  chieft^ 
to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship,  receive  presents,  and  mdce  known  the 
wants  of  their  countiymen.  At  this  time  MiuhaUxtubee  made  the  following 
agreeable  speech  to  General  LafaytUt, 

**  You  are  one  of  our  fathers.  You  have  fought  by  the  side  of  the  great 
WtuhingUm,  We  will  receive  here  your  hand  as  that  of  a  friend  and  fiuher. 
We  have  always  walked  in  the  pure  feelings  of  peace,  and  it  is  this  feeling 
which  has  caused  us  to  visit  you  here.  We  present  you  pure  hands — han£ 
that  have  never  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  Americans.  We  live  in  a 
country  far  from  this,  where  the  sun  darts  his  perpendicular  rays  upon  ua. 
We  have  had  the  French,  the  Spaniards  and  the  English  for  neighbors ;  but 
now  we  have  only  the  Americans ;  in  the  midst  and  with  whom  we  live  aa 
fiiends  and  brothers.** 

Then  Pushamata,  the  first  of  their  chiefs,  began  a  speech  in  his  turn,  and 
expressed  himself  in  these  words :  *^  There  has  passed  nearly  50  snows  since 
you  drew  the  sword  as  a  companion  of  WaskmgUm.  With  him  you  have 
combated  the  enemies  of  America.  Thou  hast  generously  mingled  thy  blood 
with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  hast  proved  thy  devotedness  to  the  cause  which 
thou  defendedst  After  thou  hadst  finished  that  war,  thou  hadst  returned 
into  thy  country,  and  now  tbou  comest  to  revisit  that  land  where  thou  art 
honored  and  beloved  in  the  remembrance  of  a  numerous  and  powerful  peo- 
ple. Thou  scest  every  where  the  children  of  those  for  whom  thou  bast 
defended  liberty,  qrowd  around  thee,  and  press  thy  hands  with  filial  affection. 
We  have  heard  related  all  these  tilings  in  the  depths  of  the  distant  forests, 
and  our  hearts  have  been  ravished  with  a  desire  to  behold  thee.  We  are 
come,  we  have  pressed  thy  hand,  and  we  are  satisfied.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  we  have  seen  thee,*  and  it  will  probably  be  tlie  last.  We  have  no  more 
to  acid.    The  earth  will  part  us  forever.** 

**  In  pronouncing  these  last  words,  the  old  Indian  had  in  his  manner  and 
voice  something  very  solemn.  He  seemed  agitated  by  some  sad  presenti- 
ments. We  heard  of  his  death  a  few  days  afler ;  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  before  he  could  set  out  to  return  to  his  own  ]>eople.  When  satisfied 
that  his  end  was  approaching,  he  caused  all  his  companions  to  be  assembled, 
and  he  desired  them  to  raise  him  up,  and  to  put  upon  him  all  his  ornaments, 
and  bring  to  him  his  arms,  that  his  death  should  be  that  of  a  man*8.  He 
manifested  a  desire  that  at  his  interment  the  Americans  would  do  him  mili- 
tary honors,  and  that  they  would  discharge  cannon  over  his  ffrave.  They 
promised  him  that  it  should  be  done ;  he  then  talked  freely  with  his  fiiends^ 
and  expired  without  a  groan  in  the  midst  of  conversation.**  His  monument 
occupies  a  place  amon^  the  great  men  in  the  cemetery  at  Washington.  Upon 
one  side  is  this  inscription : — 

•  They  might  not  have  been  introduced  to  the  general  when  he  saw  them  at  Mr.  Jfferson't. 
M.  Lemsseur  says,  in  speaking  of  the  Indian  deputation,  "  A  ieur  Ute  Haient  deux  che/r  out 
nous  aviont  vous  i'asiftoir  unj'our  ii  la  table  dt  In.  Jefferton^  pendant  noire  t^cur  h  MonhceUo, 
Je  lea  recomtus  h  leurs  oreilleM  decoupieM  en  longuu  Undires,  g€tmUi  de  longuu  lama  d$ 
pimab." 
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''FUSH-MA-TAHA,  A  ChOCTAW  CHIEF,  LIES  HERE.  ThIS  MOlftTHENT  TO  HII 
MEMORT  IS  ERECTED  BT  HIS  BROTHER  CHIEFS,  WHO  WERE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
HIM  IN  A  DELEGATION  FROM  THEIR  NATION  IN  THE  TEAR  1834,  TO  THE  GENERAL 
eOVERNMENT  OF  THE  UnITED  StATES." 

And  on  the  other : 

TUSH-MA-TAHA  WAS  A  WARRIOR  OF  GREAT  DISTINCTION.  He  WAS  WI8I 
IN  COUNCIL,  ELOQUENT  IN  AN  EXTRAORDINARY  DEGREE  ;  AND  ON  ALL  OCCA- 
SIONS, AND  UNDER  ALL  CIRCUMSTANCES,  THE  WHITE  MAN's   FRIEND.      He    DIEtf 

IN  Washington,  on  the  24th  of  December,  1824,  of  the  cramp,  in  thb 
60th  tear  of  his  age." 

That  Pttshamata,  or  Pushmatahit,  wns  a  warrior,  has  been  said.  In  the  late 
Mrar  with  Endand,  lie  assisted  in  subduing  his  countrymen  at  the  south.  In 
General  ClcSbomt^s  army  he  distinguished  himself  particularly  in  the  battle 
of  the  Holy  Ground,  (called  bv  the  Indians  Eccanacbaca,)  upon  the  AlabaoHi 
Kiver,  80  miles  from  Fort  Claiborne.  Here  the  celebrated  Wttdherfird  re- 
sided, also  HtUiaha^  the  prophet 

In  the  treaty  which  the  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Choktaus  held  with  the 
U.  S.  commissionei^  18  October,  1820,  ^  at  the  treanr  ground,  in  said  nation, 
near  Doak's  Stand,  on  the  Natches  Road,**  the  following  passage  occurs: 
''Whereas  the  father  of  the  beloved  chief  MushuUUubeej  of  the  lower  townSL 
for  and  during  his  life,  did  receive  from  the  United  States  the  sum  of  150 
dollars,  annuafiy ;  it  is  hereby  stipulated,  that  his  son  and  successor,  Muskuia-^ 
fii6ee,  shall  annually  be  paid  the  same  amount  during  his  natural  life."  Hence 
it  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  without  further  investigation,  that  both  the  father 
and  son  had  rendered  tne  country  very  important  services. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  all  former  Indian  wars,  so  in  the  present,  eveiy 
neighboring  Indian  is  viewed  with  distrust.  No  sooner  had  the  present 
existing  Seminole  war  begun,  than,  by  report  at  least,  hundreds  of  the  Creeks 
were  leaving  their  country  for  Florida,  to  join  their  hostile  neighbors.  Early 
this  spring,  1836,  it  was  reported  far  and  wide  that  the  Chocktaws  had  taken 
up  the  hatchet  This  occasioned  a  national  council  to  be  called,  which 
assembled  on  the  12  May.  The  venerable  chief  Mushulatubee  was  present, 
and,  among  other  things,  said,  *^  It  makes  rmj  heart  bleed  to  he  accused  of  this 
treachery,  when  ii  is  well  known  I  and  my  tnbe  have  fought  side  by  side  toUh 
Gen.  \Va}Tie,  Jackson,  and  others,  against  the  Seminotes,  Vreeks  and  British^ 

HiLLisHAGo,  or  HILLIS  HAD  JO,  it  appears,  survived  General  Jackson*» 
campaigns,  and,  not  long  after,  went  to  England,  still  hoping  to  gain  assist- 
ance from  that  nation  to  enable  him  to  operate  with  effect  against  the  Ameri- 
cans. He  was,  upon  his  return,  the  immediate  instigator  and  cause  of  the 
Seminole  war,  having  taken  up  his  residence  among  that  nation,  unable  to 
stay  longer  in  his  own  country.  The  lieiief  was  im()osed  upon  him  by  some 
abandoned  English  traders,  that  there  was  a  provision  in  the  treaty  of  Ghent 
for  the  restoration  of  their  country.  He  received  much  attention  while  in 
England,  and  some  encouragement,  but  nothing  absolute.  An  English 
journal  thus  mentions  his  arrival : — "The  sound  of  trumpets  announced  the 
apf)roach  of  the  patriot  Francis,  who  fought  so  gloriously  in  our  cause  in 
America  during  the  late  war.  Being  drest  in  a  most  splendid  suit  of  red  and 
gold,  and  wearing  a  tomahawk  set  with  gold,  gave  him  a  highly  imposing 
appearance.'' 

lie  received  large  presents  fh)m  the  king's  stores,  but,  it  is  said,  that  of 
these  he  was  chiefly  defrauded  afterwards  by  the  notorious  Woodbine,  who, 
it  seems,  accompanied  him  in  his  travels.* 

Al)out  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  1817,  a  war  par^ 
of  Seminolos  captured  an  American,  and  conveyed  him  immediately  to  theur 
principal  village,  called  Mikasauky.  Here  it  apjiears  dwelt  Francis  and  his 
family.  The  American,  whose  name  was  M*Krimmon,  was  ordered  to  be 
immediately  burnt  to  death.    The  stake  was  set,  JifKrimmon,  with  his  head 

*  Seminole  War  Documents,  p.  23,  published  by  order  of  congress. 
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■baved,  was  bound  to  it,  and  wood  waa  piled  up  about  him.  When  the 
lodiaDB  had  finished  their  dance,  and  the  fire  was  about  to  be  kindled,  a 
daughter  of  the  chief,  named  MUly,  who  had  been  witnessing  the  preparations 
with  a  sad  countenance,  flew  to  her  father,  and,  upon  her  ^ees,  begsed  that 
he  would  spare  the  prisoner's  hfe ;  and  it  was  not  until,  like  the  celebrated 
PocahoiHas,  she  showed  a  determination  to  perish  with  him,  that  her  fatlier 
consented  to  prolong  his  life  for  the  present.  It  was  still  his  intention,  if 
be  could  not  sell  the  victim  for  a  certain  sum,  to  have  carried  his  former  pur- 
pose into  effect;  but  on  offering  him  to  the  Spaniards,  at  St  Marks,  the 
demanded  sum,  7j|  gallons  of  rum,  was  paid  for  him,  and  thus  his  liberaticm 
was  effected. 

Afler  Francis  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Americans  and  was  hanged,  hk 
fiunily,  consisting  pf  a  wife  and  several  daughters,  surrendered  themselves  to 
the  Americans  at  St  Mark's.  The  youngest  daughter,  J^^Jh  &bout  fourteen 
years  of  a£e,  was  treated  with  great  attention  by  all  the  officers  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  J^TKrimmon.  She  was  said  to  have  been  very  handsome. 
When  ATKrimnum  heard  of  her  being  among  the  captives,  he  went  and  offered 
himself  to  her  as  a  partner.  She  would  not,  however,  receive  him,  until 
satisfied  that  he  was  prompted  to  offer  himself  from  other  motives  than  a 
sense  of  the  supposed  obligation  of  his  life  having  been  saved  by  her. 

Mikasauky  was  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the  war  party,  and  had  been  known 
at  least  a  century  by  the  name  of  B4ton  Rouge.  This  name  was  given  it 
by  the  French,  and  the  Anj^lo-Americans  called  it  the  Red  Sticks,  to  avoid 
tiro  use  of  the  same  name  m  French.  Hence  the  Indians  who  made  this 
their  quarters,  were  called  Red  Sticks.  At  this  period  they  had  revived  the 
practice  of  setting  up  poles  or  sticks^  and  striping  them  with  red  paint,  which 
was  only  when  they  intended  war.  The  Americans,  not  knowing  their  prac- 
tice, supposed  these  poles  were  paintec^  with  red  stripes  in  derision  of  their 
liberty  poiles.  Mikasauky,  now  Ked  Sticksi  was  upon  a  border  of  Mikasauky 
Lake. 

HORNOTLIMED,  or  as  General  Jadcnn  called  him,  **  Hon attlem ico, 
an  old  Red  Stick,"  was  another  principal  Seminole  chief,  whose  rosidenoa 
was  at  Foul  Town  in  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  but,  being  driven  from 
thence,  he  repaired  to  Mikasauky.  Three  vessels  having  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Apalachicola  on  the  30  November,  1817,  with  military  stores  for 
the  supply  of  the  garrison,  were,  from  conti^uy  winds,  unable  to  ascend. 
Lieutenant  ScoU  was  despatched  for  their  assistance,  in  a  boat  with  forty  men. 
The  old  cYnef  HornoUimtd,  who  had  just  before  been  driven  from  Foul  Town* 
by  a  detachment  of  General  Gainea^s  army,  with  a  band  of  his  warriors,  had 
concealed  themselves  in  the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  when  Lieutenant  ScoU 
and  his  men  returned,  they  fired  upon  them,  and  all  except  six  soldiers,  who 
lumped  overboard  and  swam  to  the  opposite  shore,  were  killed.  Twenty  of 
the  soldiers  had  been  left  for  the  aid  of  the  ascending  vessels,  and  about  the 
same  number  of  women  and  sick  were  in  their  places.  These  fell  into  the 
bands  ofHomoUimed  and  his  warriors,  who  dashed  out  their  brains  upon  the 
sides  of  the  boat,  took  off  their  scalps,  and  carried  them  to  Mikasauky,  where 
they  exhibited  them  upon  their  red  pole,  in  memory  of  their  victory.  This 
chief  and  his  companion,  HiUiahagOi  were  doomed  shortly  to  expiate  with 
their  lives  for  this  massacre. 

The  Mikasauky  town  was  soon  afler  visited  by  the  army,  but  the  Indians 
had  all  fled,  their  red  pole  was  left  standing,  and  Uie  scalps  upon  it ;  many  of 
which  were  reconiized  as  having  been  taken  from  Lieutenant  ScoWs  men. 
At  length  a  vessel  cruising  near  me  mouth  of  Apalachicola  River,  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  Indians  in  that  direction,  with  English  colors  display ed, 
decoyed  on  board  the  famous  chiefs,  HomoUimed,  and  the  prophet  tVaneis, 
These  the  Americans  hanged  without  trial  or  delay. 

NEAMATHLA  was  a  warrior  of  note  and  renown,  before  the  war  of  1813 
with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  Seminole  chief;  but  where  his  residence  was 
previous  to  that  war  we  have  not  heard ;  but  afler  the  Seminole  war,  he  lived 
upon  a  good  estate,  at  Tallahassee,  of  which  estate  a  mile  sauare  was  under 
improvement  This,  in  1823,  ^eamcUhloj  at  the  head  of  the  chiefi  of  his 
nation,  gave  up,  with  other  lands,  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  by  a 
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treaty  which  they  made  with  its  agents  at  Moultrie  Creek,  in  Florida,  on  the 
18  September  of  that  year. 

In  an  additional  article  of  said  treaty,  we  read — **  Whereas  JV*ea  MaUdOj 
John  Blountj  ThLski  Hctjoj  MuUato  Kingy  Emathlochee^  and  Econchaiimicoj  six 
of  the  principal  chie&  of  the  Florida  Indians,  and  parties  to  the  treaty  to 
which  this  article  lias  been  annexed,  have  warmly  appealed  to  the  commis- 
■ioners  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  district  of  country  now  inhabited  by 
them,  and  in  consideration  of  their  friendly  disposition,  and  past  services  to 
the  U.  States,**  it  was  agreed  that  JsTtcunnaUda  and  his  followers  should  have 
four  square  miles,  embracing  Tuphulga  village,  on  Rocky  Comfort  Creek ; 
BUiurd  and  Hcqo  a  tract  on  Apalachicola  River ;  MuUato  King  and  Emathlochee 
upon  the  same  river ;  and  Econchaiitnico  on  the  Chatahoochie.  With  A*ea- 
maihla  there  settled  30  men ;  with  Blourd^  43 ;  MuUato  King,  SO ;  with  Emath- 
lochtty  28 ;  witli  Econchatimico,  38 :  the  otlier  Florida  Indians,  by  the  same 
treaty,  were  to  remove  to  the  Amazura,  or  Ouithlacooche  river,  upon  the 
peninsula  of  Florida. 

But  whether  **  the  other  Florida  Indians "  had  any  hand  in  making  this 
treaty,  does  not  appear,  though  from  afler  circumstances,  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  they  had.  Hence  two  facts  are  duly  to  bo  considered  concerning 
this  transaction,  as  tliey  have  led  to  fatal  mistakes :  one  is,  as  it  concerns  the 
number  of  the  Seminoles ;  and  it  will  be  asked,  Were  their  numbers  greatly 
underrated,  that  it  might  seem  that  those  who  made  the  treaty  were  the  most 
important  port  of  the  nation  ?  If  this  problem  come  out  affirmative,  then, 
I  say,  this  mistake,  or  imnosition  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
has  been  a  fatal  one.  The  other  fact  or  circumstance  resolves  itself  iuto 
another  problem,  but  not  more  difficult  of  solution  than  the  other.  It  may  be 
thus  stated :  Had  these  few  chiefs  any  authority  to  stipidate  for,  or  bind  any 
others  but  themselves?  If  not,  where  is  the  obligation  for  them  to  leave 
their  country  and  habitations  ?  Rut  1  forbear  to  pursue  this  subject  further 
in  this  place,  aud  will  return  to  NtamaJUda, 

The  United  States  agreed  by  the  same  treaty  to  award  500  dollars  to  NtOr 
maihla^  as  a  compensation  for  the  improvements  abandoned  by  him,  as  well 
as  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his  removal. 

A  word  more  of  the  countrymen  of  Mamathla,  who  emigrated  to  the 
western  coast  of  the  [>enin8ula,  before  we  proceed  to  other  subjects.  "  The 
land,"  says  Mr.  WxUiamsy*  to  which  they  are  "  legally  banished,  consists  of  dry 
sand  ridges  and  interminable  swamps,  almost  wholly  uuiit  for  cultivation ; 
where  it  has  cost  the  U.  States  more  than  their  land  was  worth  to  support  tliem. 
They  are  now  in  a  staning  condition ;  they  have  killed  the  stock  of  the 
American  settlers,  in  every  part  of  the  territory,  to  support  themselves, 
already ;  and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  their  situation  becoming  im- 
proved.^' Wiiat  is  calculated  to  add  to  their  miserable  condition,  is  the  limits 
within  which  they  are  restricted  ;  they  are  not  allowed  to  go  nearer  than  within 
15  miles  of  the  sea.  A  garrison  was  established  at  Tam[>a  to  supply  them  with 
necessaries,  and  keep  them  in  order.  Recent  events,  however,  had  consid- 
erably changed  their  condition  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
tressing war,  and  they  are  found  much  more  numerous,  and  far  better  off,  as 
to  resources,  than  was  supposed  they  could  l)e. 

A  chief,  whom  the  whites  called  Peter  McQueen,  has  been  incidentally 
mentioned,  in  our  account  of  the  Creek  war.  His  Indian  name  was  Talmu- 
CHEs  Hatcho,  and  he  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Tukal)atchie.  In  1814  he  fled 
before  the  Americans  under  General  Jackson,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
Florida,  and  was  among  others  declared  an  outlaw.  In  1817  he  was  chief  of 
the  Tallapoosies,  and  resided  upon  the  Oklokne  or  Okoloknee  River,  and  was 
styled  "an  old  Red  Stick."  He  was  one  of  the  12  Creek  chiefs  who  gave  Mr. 
JUexander  ArbuthnoU  power  of  attorney  to  manage  their  affairs.  This  was  done 
on  the  17  June,  1817.  He  was  a  chief  of  consequence,  possessed  a  valuable 
property,  in  lauds  and  negroes.  His  effects  were  seized  upon  as  lawful  booty, 
about  tne  time  of  his  escape  from  Tukabatchie.  A  half-breed,  by  the  name 
of  Barney,  shared  10  negroes  that  had  belonged  to  him,  and  a  chief  called 

•  Account  of  Florida,  72,  73. 
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jSucht'haUke^  alias  CoUmd,  bad  20  more.  To  the  persons  who  had  mado 
plunder  of  his  slaves,  he  protested,  they  could  have  no  claim  upon  him,  and 
that  he  had  never  injured  them.  He  therefore  applied  to  Mr.  JL  MmihnMf 
to  mtercede  with  the  officer  at  the  United  States  military  post,  Fort  Gaines,  for 
some  relief;  this  he  did  in  a  very  respectful  letter,  but  with  what  success,  we 
are  as  vet  unprepared  to  speak. 

KI^fG-PAINE  was  a  chief  who  might  have  demanded  early  attention,  but 
who,  not  having  been  very  conspicuous  but  in  a  single  affiiir,  has  been  defer- 
red to  this  place.  Early  m  1812,  at  the  head  of  sundry  bands  of  Seminoles 
and  negroes,  who  had  run  away  from  their  American  masters,  King-paine 
issued  forth  in  quest  of  blood  and  plunder.  There  were  several  other  chiefb 
at  the  same  time,  (among  whom  Bowlegs  *  was  conspicuous,)  who  assisted  in 
making  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Georgia.  Whether  either  or  both  of  the 
above-named  chiefs  commanded  the  daring  party,  who,  on  11  September, 
1812,  attacked  and  defeated  a  small  force  under  Captain  WtUianu,  we  are  not 
certain ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they  commanded  a  large  force  soon  after,  when 
General  ^tiiTman  marched  against  them,  and  fought  him  with  desperation. 
Captain  ffilliamSf  with  about  20  men,  was  convoyLm^  some  loaded  wagons 
towards  Davis  Creek,  and  when  within  about  10  miles  of  their  destination, 
they  were  attacked  by  a  party  of  Indians  and  negroes,  supposed  to  be  50  in 
number.  Although  the  whites  were  few,  thej  protracted  the  fight  until  all 
their  ammunition  was  expended,  their  captain  mortally  wounded,  and  six 
others  slighdy.  They  then  effected  a  retreat,  leaving  then:  wa^ns  in  the 
hailds  of  their  enemies.  Two  of  the  Americans  were  killed,  and,  it  was  sup- 
posed, a  much  greater  number  of  the  enemjr. 

Expecting  a  force  W9uld  be  soon  sent  against  them,  ftn^-pcnVie,  with  Bow- 
1^8  as  his  lieutenant,  marched  out  from  the  Lotchway  towns,  at  the  head  of 
150  warriors,  as  was  supposed.  They  were  not  disappointed  with  regard  to  a 
fbrce  being  sent  against  them,  for  in  the  mean  time  General  JSTewman,]  of  the 
Georgia  volunteers,  marched  with  117  men  to  destroy  the  Lotchway  towns. 
When  he  had  arrived  within  about  six  miles,  he  fell  m  with  the  Indians,  all 
of  whom  were  mounted.  It  appears  the  parties  met  unexpectedly,  and  no 
time  was  lost  on  either  side  in  preparing  for  battle.  Having  dismounted,  the 
Ihdiaus  advanced  a  few  paces,  hoping  thereby  to  intimidate  their  adversaries; 
but  Newman,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  his  men  to  charse,  which  being 
promptly  obeyed,  the  Indians  were  put  to  flight  The  batue-ground,  being 
skirted  with  swamps  upon  three  sides,  was  advantageous  for  the  o]>eration8  of 
the  Indians;  nevertheless,  before  gaining  these  coverts,  a  well-directed  firo 
Stopped  the  flight  of  many,  among  whom  was  Kxrur-paine  himself^  and  Bow- 
legs was  severely  wounded ;  but  this  was  only  the  commencement  of  the 
fight ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  fall  of  the  great  chief  known  among  his  men, 
than  thev  returned  and  charged  in  their  turn,  but  were  again  forced  to  fly, 
leaving  the  body  of  their  leader  in  the  hands  of  the  whites.  This,  more  than 
any,  or  all  considerations  together,  wrought  up  their  minds  to  desperation, 
and  they  determined  on  its  recovery,  or  to  sacrince  tliemselves  in  the  attempt ; 
and  they  accordingly  returned  a^in  to  tlie  charge,  which,  it  is  said,  was  met 
with  firmness  by  the  whites,  who,  after  encountering  several  shocks,  again 
succeeded  in  routing  them ;  but  they  immediately  returned  again,  with  greater 
fliiy  than  before,  and  with  greater  success ;  for  they  obliged  the  Americans  to 
give  ground  in  their  turn,  and  afler  some  time  spent  in  this  most  desperate 
work,  they  succeeded  in  recovering  the  body  of  King-paine,  and  carried  it  oflEI 
Their  loss  in  the  several  charges  was  unknown,  but  supposed  by  the  whites  to 
have  been  about  30 ;  while,  on  their  own  side,  they  repDrt  but  one  killed  and 
nine  wounded.  This  fight  was  on  the  26  September,  and  lasted  about  four 
hoiui9. 


*  To  a  document  exhibited  in  the  trial  of  ArbuthnoU  and  Ambritierf  his  name  is  signed 
BoLECK.  This  was  probably  his  real  name,  which  required  but  a  slight  corruption  to  chango 
it  into  Bow-legM. 

t  Thom»on\\\\s\,  War,  51)  writes  this  oflScer's  name  Neuman:  bat  BrannaH,  PerknUt  and 
Brackenridge,  all  write  it  as  in  the  text    There  is  a  town  in  Florida  called 
where  a  newspaper  is  printed. 
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The  whites  were  greatly  distresBed  after  this  fight,  for  the  Indiana  wen 
reinforced,  and  haraased  them  until  the  4  October,  when  the^  gave  up  the 
businesa  and  retired.  General  Aetmnan,  having  thrown  up  a  slight  work,  was 
able  to  prevent  beinjg  entirely  cut  ofl^  and  at  length  retreated  out  of  the  coun« 
try.  The  Indians  did  not  give  up  the  siege  until  they  had  been  pretty  severely 
cut  up.  The  whites,  by  concealinff  themselves  on  the  night  or  the  3d,  made 
them  believe  they  had  abandoned  meir  fort ;  and  they  came  up  to  it  in  a  body 
without  apprehending  danger ;  when  on  a  sudden  they  received  a  most  deadly 
fire,  and  immediately  fled. 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  some  revolutionary  and  other  mattenii 
The  Cherokees  had  engaged  not  to  operate  with  the  British,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war ;  and  what  is  veir  singular,  all  the  time  that  the  greatest  successes 
attended  the  British  arms,  they  strictly  adhered  to  their  engagement ;  and  it 
was  not  until  the  fortune  of  war  had  changed,  and  the  Americans  had  become 
masters  of  nearly  all  the  country,  that  many  of  the  ill-fated  Indians,  instigated. 
no  doubt,  by  abandoned  white  desperadoes,  fell  upon  the  settlement  called 
Ninety  Six,  killing  many  persons,  and  burning  several  houses.  Upon  this^ 
General  Pickens  took  the  field,  at  the  bead  of  a  band  of  mounted  men,  and  in 
about  five  weeks  following  the  10  September,  1781,*  finbhed  this  Cherokee 
war,  in  which  40  Indians  were  killed,  13  towns  destroyed,  and  a  great  number 
of  men,  women  and  children  taken  prisoners,  f  A  white  man  by  the  name  of 
Waters  was  supposed  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  Indians,  who  with 
a  few  of  them  fled  through  the  Creek  country  into  Florida,  and  made  good 
their  escape. 

On  17  October,  13  chiefs  and  200  warriors  met  General  Pickens  at  Long 
Swamp  Creek,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  Georgia  acquired  a 
large  accession  of  territory.  | 

We  have  next  to  relate  the  bold  exploits  of  a  Creek  warrior,  of  the  name 
GurisUrsigo.  §  The  British  held  possession  of  Savannah,  in  June,  1782,  and 
General  ncofne  was  sent  there  to  watch  their  motions.  On  the  21  May,  Col- 
onel Brown  marched  out  of  Savannah  to  meet,  according  to  appointment, 
a  band  of  Indians  under  Emistessigo,  or  CSurisUrsigo.  But  some  difiliculQf 
among  the  Indians  had  delayed  their  march,  and  the  movement  ofBroum  was 
disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Genera]  ffoj^ite,  by  a  bold  manceuvre,  cut  off  his 
retreat,  fell  upon  him  at  midnight,  killed  40  of  his  men,  took  20  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  escaped  only  under  cover  of  darkness.  In  this  fight  Wame  would 
not  permit  a  gim  to  be  fired,  and  the  execution  was  effected  wholly  with  the 
sword  and  bayonet ;  the  flints  having  been  previously  taken  from  the  soldiers' 
guns. 

MeanwhUe,  Emistessigo  was  traversing  the  whole  transverse  extent  of  Greor- 
gia,  (strange  as  it  may  seem,)  without  being  discovered,  except  by  two  boy& 
who  were  taken  and  killed.  It  was  the  24  June,  however,  before  he  arrived 
in  the  neighborhood  of  General  JVayne,  who  was  encamped  about  five  miles 
firom  Savannah.  fVayne  did  not  expect  an  attack,  especially  by  Indians,  and 
consequently  was  completely  surprised.  But  being  well  seconded  by  his 
officers,  and  happily  resorting  to  his  favorite  plan  of  fighting,  extricated  hinoH 
self  from  imminent  danger,  and  put  the  Indians  to  flight,  after  a  hard-fought 
battle. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Indian  chief,  though  simple,  was  wise ;  but  in  its 
execution  he  lost  some  time,  which  was  fat2  to  him.  He  captured  two  of 
Waynt^B  cannon,  and  while  endeavoring  to  turn  them  upon  the  American^ 
they  had  time  to  rallv.  And,  as  the  sword  and  bayonet  were  only  used  by 
them,  no  chance  was  lefl  the  Indians  to  take  advantage  of  position  fh>m  the 
flashes  of  the  guns  of  their  adversaries.  If  Waynt  merited  censure  for  being 
taken  thus  unprepared,  he  deserved  it  quite  as  much  for  exposing  himself  in 
the  fight  beyond  what  prudence  required ;  but  more  than  all,  for  putting  to 
death  12  prisoners  who  bad  been  decoyed  into  his  power,  afler  the  fight. 

The  severest  part  of  the  action  was  fought  at  the  cannons.  Emisiessigo  wis 
loath  to  relinquish  such  valuable  trophies,  and  he  did  it  only  with  his  life. 

*  Johfuon'i  Life  of  Green,  ii.  347.  t  Ltf^**  Memoirs,  382,  383. 

1  JolmMon^i  IJfe  of  Greertf  ii.  348. 

9  Lee,    Dr.  HolmtM  writes  EmUtessigo.    Annals,  ii.  340. 
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Seyenteen  of  his  warriors  fell  by  his  side,  besides  his  white  guides.  He 
received  a  spear  and  two  bayonets  in  his  body  before  ho  fell,  and  encouraged 
his  warriors  to  the  last  When  he  began  to  faint,  he  retired  a  few  steps,  and 
calmly  laying  himself  down,  breathed  his  last  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

This  chief  was  six  feet  throe  inches  high,  weighing  about  220  pounds,  bear- 
ing a  manly  and  expressive  countenance,  and  So  years  of  age ;  and  General 
JLee  adds,  *<  Guristersigo  died,  as  he  had  lived,  the  renowned  warrior  of  the 
Overhill  Creeks."  In  this  singular  affair  but  12  Americans  were  killed  and 
wounded.  Among  the  plunder  taken  from  the  Indians  were  117  packhorses, 
laden  with  peltr}\  Exertions  were  made  to  capture  those  warriors  that  es- 
caped from  the  attack  on  JVaynt^s  camp,  but  so  well  did  they  understand  the 
country,  that  not  one  of  them  was  taken. 

Although  not  in  the  order  of  time,  we  will  introduce  here  one  of  the  earilest 
advocates  for  temperance  that  we  have  met  with  among  the  Indians.  This 
person,  though  a  Creek,  was  a  descendant,  by  his  own  account,  of  the  renown- 
ed Grangvku  His  name  was  OnughhaUydawurU'grangvdakopak.  All  we  know 
of  his  history,  can  be  told  in  a  few  words,  and  but  for  one  speech  of  his  which 
happened  to  be  preserved,  even  his  name  we  had  never  peniaps  heard.  That 
he  lived  in  1746,  and  was  eminent  for  his  good  morals,  except  the  speech, 
before  mentioned,  is  all  we  know  of  him.  As  to  the  speech,  which  is  so  highly 
extolled,  it  has,  like  numerous  others,  we  are  of  opinion,  passed  through  too 
many  hands  to  be  considered  by  all  who  may  meet  with  it  as  genuine ;  never- 
theless, throwing  aside  all  the  unmeaning  verbiage  with  which  it  is  encumbered, 
on  Indian  speech  might  remain  that  would  be  read  with  pleasure.  As  it  stands 
in  the  work  before  us,*  its  length  excludes  it  from  our  pages,  and  we  shall  select 
but  few  sentences.  It  was  delivered  in  a  great  council  of  the  Creek  nation, 
and  taken  down  in  short  hand  by  some  white  present,  and  about  four  years 
after  came  into  the  hands  of  an  agent  of  Sir  Wuliam  Johnson,  thence  mto  the 
hands  of  sundr}'  others. 

"Fathers,  Brethren,  and  Countrymen. — ^We  are  met  to  deliberate. 
Upon  what  ? — Upon  no  less  a  subject,  than  whether  we  shall,  or  shall  not  be  a 
people ! "  '*  I  do  not  stand  up,  O  countrymen !  to  propose  the  plans  of  war, 
or  to  direct  the  sage  experience  of  this  assembly  in  the  regulation  of  our  alli- 
ances: your  wisdom  renders  this  unnecessary  for  me." — "The  traitor,  or 
nther  the  tyrant,  I  arraign  before  you,  O  Creeks !  is  no  native  of  our  soil ;  but 
rather  a  lurkincf  miscreant,  an  emissary  of  the  evil  principle  of  darkness.  ^Tis 
that  pemiciousliquid,  which  our  pretended  white  friends  artfully  introduced, 
and  so  plentifully  pour  in  among  us ! " — "  O,  ye  Creeks !  when  I  thunder  in 
your  ears  this  denunciation ;  that  if  this  cup  of  perdition  continues  to  rule 
among  us,  with  sway  so  intemperate,  te  will  cease  to  be  a  nation  !  Ye  will 
have  neither  heads  to  direct,  nor  hands  to  protect  you. — While  this  diabolical 
juice  undermines  all  the  powers  of  your  bodies  and  minds,  with  inoffensive 
zeal,  the  warrior's  enfeebled  arm  will  draw  the  bow,  or  launch  the  spear  in  the 
day  of  battle.  In  the  day  of  council,  when  national  safety  stands  suspended 
on  the  lips  of  the  hoary  sachem,  he  will  shake  his  head  with  uncollected  spirits, 
and  drivel  the  babblings  of  a  second  childhood." 

The  above,  though  not  a  third  of  the  speech,  contains  chief  of  all  that  was 
intended  to  be  conveyed  in  several  pages.  A  tnie  Indian  speech  need  not 
here  be  presented  to  show  the  difference  of  style  between  them ;  but  as  we 
have  a  very  good  one,  by  the  famous  Creek  chief.  Big-warrior,  not  elsewhere 
noticed,  it  shall  be  laid  before  tlie  reader.  It  was  delivered  at  the  time  Gen- 
eral Jackson  was  treating  with  the  Creeks,  about  the  close  of  the  last  war  with 
Englantl,  and  was  in  reference,  as  will  be  seen,  to  the  conditions  demanded  of 
tiie  vanquished.  And,  although  Big-warrior  was  the  friend  of  the  Americans, 
yet  he  now  felt  for  his  countrymen,  and  after  saying  many  other  things,  con* 
eluded  as  follovirs : — 

"  The  president,  our  father,  advises  us  to  honesty  and  fairness,  and  promises 

*  SennoBf,  6lc.,  by  Reverend  WiUiam  Bmith, 
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that  justice  shall  be  done :  I  hope  and  trust  it  will  be !  I  made  this  war, 
which  has  proved  so  fatal  to  my  country,  that  the  treaty  entered  into  a  long 
time  ago,  with  father  Washington,  might  not  be  broken.  To  his  friendly 
arm  I  hold  fast  I  will  never  break  that  bright  chain  of  friendship  we  made 
together,  and  which  bound  us  to  stand  to  the  U.  States.  He  was  a  father  to 
the  Muscogee  people ;  and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  all  the  people  beneath  the 
sun.  His  talk  I  now  hold  in  my  hand.  There  sits  the  agent  he  sent  among 
us.  Never  has  he  broken  the  treaty.  He  has  lived  with  us  a  long  time.  He 
has  seen  our  children  bom,  who  now  have  children.  By  his  direction,  cloth 
was  wove,  and  clothes  were  made,  and  spread  through  our  country ;  but  the 
Red  Sticks  came,  and  destroyed  all; — ^we  have  none  now.  Hard  is  our 
situation ;  and  you  ought  to  consider  it  I  state  what  all  the  nation  knows : 
nothing  will  I  keep  secret — ^There  stands  the  Httle  warrior.  While  we  were 
seeking  to  give  satisfaction  for  the  murders  that  had  been  committed,  he 
proved  a  mischief-maker ;  he  went  to  the  Bntish  on  the  lakes ;  he  came  back, 
and  brought  a  package  to  the  frontiers,  which  increased  the  murders  here. 
This  conduct  has  already  made  the  war  party  to  suffer  greatly ;  but,  although 
almost  destroyed,  they  will  not  yet  open  their  eyes,  but  are  still  led  away  by 
the  British  at  Pensacola.  Not  so  with  us.  We  were  rational,  and  had  our 
senses.  We  yet  are  so.  In  the  war  of  the  revolution,  our  father  beyond  the 
waters  encouraged  us  to  join  him,  and  we  did  so.  We  had  no  sense  then. 
The  promises  he  made  were  never  kept  We  were  young  and  foolish,  and 
fought  with  him.  The  British  can  no  more  persuade  us  to  do  wrong.  They 
have  deceived  us  once,  and  can  do  it  no  more.  You  are  two  great  people. 
If  you  so  to  war,  we  will  have  no  concern  in  it ;  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight 
We  wish  to  be  at  peace  with  every  nation.  If  they  offer  me  arras,  I  will  say 
to  them.  You  put  me  in  danger,  to  war  against  a  people  bom  in  our  own  land. 
They  shall  never  force  us  into  danger.  You  shall  never  see  that  our  chieft 
are  boys  in  council,  who  will  be  forced  to  do  any  thing.  I  talk  thus,  knowing 
that  father  Washington  advised  us  never  to  interfere  in  wars.  He  told  us 
that  those  in  peace  were  the  happiest  people.  He  told  us,  that  if  an  enemy 
attacked  him,  ne  had  warriors  enough,  and  did  not  wish  his  red  children  to 
help  him.  If  the  British  advise  us  to  any  thing,  I  will  tell  you — not  hide  it 
finom  you.    If  they  say  we  must  fight,  I  will  tell  them.  No.** 

He  had  {ireviously  spoken  of  the  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  the  sufierings  it 
had  brought  upon  them,  but  asked  indulgence  fbom  compassion.  The  fine 
tract  of  country,  now  the  state  of  Alabama,  was  argued  for  by  Shdokta,  another 
famous  chief,  who  had  large  claims  on  the  whites,  but  Jackson  would  not 
concede.  This  chief  had  rendered  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war,  and 
appealed  to  Jackson's  feelings,  by  portraying  the  dangers  thev  had  passed 
together,  and  his  faithfulness  to  him  in  the  most  trying  scenes ;  but  all  availed 
nothing. 

Bio  Warrior  was  a  conspicuous  chief  for  many  years.  In  1821,  one  of  his 
nation  undertook  to  accompany  a  Mr.  Lucas  as  a  guide,  and  killed  him  by  the 
way.  Complaint  was  immediately  made  to  Big-warrior^  who  ordered  him 
to  be  executed  without  delay.  In  1824  he  was  the  most  noted  among  the 
opposcrs  of  the  missionaries.  In  this  it  was  thought  he  was  influenced  by  the 
Indian  agents,  which  opinion  was  perhaps  strengthened  from  the  fact  that  a 
sub-agent,  Captain  Waiker,  had  married  his  daughter.  He  was  head  chief  of 
the  nation  when  General  Mcintosh  forfeited  his  life  by  breaking  the  law  of 
the  nation  in  selling  a  part  of  the  Creek  country.  The  troubles  of  his  nation 
having  brought  him  to  Washington,  at  the  head  of  a  delegation,  he  fell  sick 
and  died  there,  8  March,  1825.*  He  was  a  man  of  colossal  stature,  and  pro- 
portionate physical  powers ;  and  it  is  said  **  his  mind  was  as  colossal  as  his 
body,'^  and  that  he  had  done  much  towards  improving  the  condition  of  his 
countrymen.    He  had  a  son  named  TStskehenaha, 

*  NiUa'i  Register,  zxviii.  48. — By  a  passage  in  the  report  of  a  commiUee  of  congress  oa 
the  Creek  affairs  in  1827,  it  would  seem  tnat  ^g^warrior  died  as  early  as  February. 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

Qraunds  of  tne  Seminole  War — Circumstances  of  those  Indians  misunderstood — Just- 
ness of  the  War — Neamathla  deposed — Treaties — Of  Moultrie  Creek — Payne's 
Landing — Council  at  Camp  King — Is  broken  up  by  Osceola — It  is  renewed,  and  a 
party  agree  to  emigrate--OscKOi.A'9  opposition — Is  seized  and  put  in  irons-^ 
Feigns  a  submission  and  is  released — Executes  an  agreement  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  the  whites — The  physical  condition  of  the  Indians. 

Haying,  in  a  former  chapter  of  this  our  fourth  book,  given  many  of  the 
necessary  particulars  for  a  right  understand iug  of  the  former  Florida  war,  it 
will  not  he  necessary  here  to  repeat  the  same,  and  we  shall,  tliereforc,  proceed 
at  once  to  a  notice  of  the  grounds  of  the  present  war  witli  tlie  Indians  ii)  that 
reffion. 

It  has  been  formerly  said,  that  nearly  all  the  Indian  wars  have  the  same 
origin ;  and,  on  attentively  exanuiiing  the  subject,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
remark  has  much  of  truth  in  it.  The  Semiuoles  of  Florida  have  been  found 
quite  different  from  what  they  had  been  supposed.  Every  body  had  consid- 
ered them  a  mere  outcast  remnant,  too  much  enfeebled  by  their  proximity  to 
the  whites,  to  be  in  the  least  dreaded  in  a  war.  Lideed,  such  conclusion  was 
in  perfect  accordance  with  the  accounts  which  were  circulated  among  intelli- 
gent people ;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be,  people  have  always  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject,  owing  chiefly  to  the  ignorance  of  their  informers.  Nor  is  it 
■trange  that  misinformation  should  be  circulated,  when  it  is  considered  that 
the  very  agents  who  lived  among  them,  and  those  who  made  treaties  with 
tiiem,  could  not  give  any  satisfactory  account  as  to  their  numbers  or  other 
circumstances.  General  Jackson,  in  1817  and  ]8,  made  an  easy  matter  of 
ravaging  a  part  of  Florida.  His  bein^  opposed  but  by  very  few  Indians,  led 
to  the  behef^  that  there  were  but  few  m  the  country.  The  war  of  1814  yvsB 
then  too  fresh  in  their  recollections  to  suffer  them  to  adventure  too  much,  and 
the  probability  is,  that  but  few  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  ioin  in  a  war  again 
80  soon.  Hence,  one  of  two  conclusions  must  now  evidently  be  fixed  upon, — 
either  that  the  Seminole  Indians  were  much  more  numerous,  20  years  ago, 
than  what  was  supposed,  or  that  they  have  increased  very  considerably  within 
that  time.    For  my  prajt,  I  am  convinced  that  both  conclusions  are  correct. 

When  we  are  told,  tliat  at  such  a  tmie,  and  such  a  place,  commissioners 
of  the  United  States  government  met  a  delegation  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  the 
Southern  Indians,  and  made  a  treaty,  the  articles  of  which  were  satisfactory 
to  tlie  Indians,  two  or  tliree  queries  present  themselves  for  solution ;  as,  mr 
what  means  have  the  chiefs  been  got  together ;  what  other  chiefs  and  princi- 
pal men  are  there  belonging  to  such  a  nation,  who  did  not  ])articipate  in  the 
business  of  the  treaty.  Anxious  to  effect  their  object,  commissioners  have 
sometimes  practised  unwarrantable  means  to  obtain  it ;  especially  in  encour- 
aging sales  of  territory  by  a  minority  of  chiefs,  or  gaining  tiieir  consent  to  a 
removal  by  presents. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  present  war,  the  number  of  Seminole  warriors  vras 
reckoned,  by  persons  upon  the  spot,  at  2000 ;  but  they  have  generally,  since 
that  period,  l)een  rated  higher.  But  it  is  my  opinion,  that  2000  able  men,  led 
bv  such  a  chief  as  Osceola  has  proved  himself  to  be,  are  amply  sufHcient  to  do 
all  that  has  been  done  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  in  Florida,  in  1835  and  G. 

There  can  be  but  one  opinion,  among  discerning  people,  of  the  justness  of 
the  present  war,  as  it  appears  to  me  ;  nevertheless,  however  imjustly  created, 
on  the  part  of  the  whites,  tlic  most  efficient  measures  should  have  been  taken, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  for  its  suppression ;  because,  the  sooner  it  is  ended,  the 
fewer  will  l)c  the  sacrifices  of  lives ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  concomitant  sufier- 
ings  of  individuals,  and  destructions  of  pro)>erty.  It  has  been  frequently 
asked,  what  the  executive  and  the  congress  of  the  nation  have  been  about  aU 
this  time !  A  few  soldiers  have  been  sent  to  Florida  at  a  time  ;  some  have 
been  cut  off,  and  the  services  of  otliers  rendered  abortive,  by  some  childish 
bickerings  among  their  officers  about  **  precedency  of  rank."    But  whose  f^k 
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it  is  that  those  officers  should  have  been  there  under  commissions  or  in- 
structions of  such  a  nature  as  to  set  them  in  such  an  awkward  position  in 
respect  to  each  other,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  state,  the  facts  being  of 
sufficient  notoriety. 

A  writer  has  given  the  following  facts  relative  to  the  Seminoles  recently, 
and,  as  they  are  suited  to  my  course  of  remarks,  I  give  them  in  his  own 
words : — **  Shortly  after  the  cession,  [of  Florida  to  the  U.  S.]  a  treaty  was 
made  by  which  the  Seminoles  consented  to  relinquish  by  far  the  better  part 
of  their  lands,  and  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,— a  quarter  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  pine  barrens  of  the  worst  description,  and  terminating 
towards  the  south  in  unexplored  and  impassable  marshes.  When  the  time 
came  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  old  JV*eAa  Mathla,  the  head  of  die  tribe, 
thought  it  savored  too  much  of  the  cunning  and  whiskey  of  the  white  man, 
and  summoned  his  warriors  to  resist  it.  Gov.  Duval,  who  succeeded  Gen. 
Jackson  in  the  chief  magistracy  of  this  territory,  broke  in  upon  his  war  council, 
deposed  the  war  leaders,  and  elevated  the  peace  party  to  the  chieftaincies. 
The  Seminoles  retired  peaceably  to  the  territory  assigned  them,  and  old  JVeAa 
Mathla  retired  to  the  Creeks,  by  whom  he  was  rused  to  the  dignity  of  a 
chief." 

The  next  event  of  considerable  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Seminoles,  is 
the  treaU  of  Paynt^s  Landing,  Of  this  aftair  I  am  able  to  speak  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  principal  agent  m  it,  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  The  individual 
to  whom  I  refer,  Gfeneral  Wiley  Thompsorij  will  be  particularly  noticed  here- 
after, from  tlie  melancholy  fate  which  ne  met  in  the  progress  oif  this  war. 

I  have,  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoken  of  the  treaty  at  Moultrie  Creek ;  but, 
before  going  into  the  particulars  of  that  at  Payne's  Landing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  few  additional  observations.  The  Indians  who  consented  to 
that  treaty,  by  such  consent  agreed  "  to  come  under  the  protection  of  the  U. 
States,  to  give  up  their  possessions,  and  remove  to  certain  restricted  boundaries 
in  the  territory,  the  extreme  point  of  which  was  not  to  be  nearer  than  15  miles 
to  the  sea  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  For  any  losses  to  which  they  might 
be  subjected  by  their  removal,  the  government  agreed  to  make  liberal  donations, 
also  to  provide  implements  of  husbandry,  schools,  &c.,  and  pay  an  annuity  of 
5000  dollars  for  20  years ;  besides  which  there  were  presents  of  com,  meat, 
&c.  &c.  It  was  required  of  the  Indians  that  they  should  prevent  absconding 
slaves  from  taking  refuge  among  them,  and  they  were  to  use  all  proper  exer- 
tions to  appreheuil  and  deliver  me  same  to  their  proi^r  owners." 

Our  account  next  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  harmony  which  existed  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  treaty  was  very  great,  and  that  the  Indians  were  so  well 
satisfied  with  its  provisions,  "  that  they  had  a  clause  expressly  inserted,  by 
which  the  United  Suites  agent.  Major  Gad.  Humphreys,  and  the  interpreter, 
Richards,  were  to  have  each  one  mile  square,  in  fee  simple,  as  a  mark  of  the 
confidence  they  reposed  in  these  officers  of  the  government." 

Before  this  treaty  was  carried  into  effect,  the  Indians  were  intruded  upon, 
and  they  gradually  began  to  be  rather  slow  in  the  delivery  of  the  runaway 
negroes.  Clamors  were  thereforc  loud  against  them,  and  difficulties  followed, 
in  quick  succession,  for  several  years.  At  length  it  was  determined  that  the 
Seminoles  should  be,  somehow  or  other,  got  out  of  Florida,  and  the  treaty  of 
Payne's  landing  was  got  up  for  this  object. 

Accordingly,  in  ll$?2,  on  the  9th  of  May,  a  treaty  was  entered  into  "  on 
Ocklawaha  River,  known  by  the  name  of  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing, 
by  which  they  stipulated  to  relinquish  all  their  possessions  in  Florida,  and 
emigrate  to  the  country  allotted  to  the  Creeks,  west  of  the  Mississippi ;  in  con- 
sidenition  of  which  the  government  was  to  pay  15,400  dollars,  on  their  arrival 
at  their  new  home,  and  give  to  each  of  the  warriors,  women  and  children  one 
blanket  and  one  homespun  frock.  The  whole  removal  was  stipulated  to  take 
place  within  three  years  after  the  ratification." 

What  object  the  government  could  have  had  in  view  by  stipulating  that  the 
Indians  should  deliver  into  its  hands  all  their  cattle  and  horses,  previous  to 
their  emigration,  I  know  not,  unless  it  was  the  intention  of  its  agents  to 
sptctdate  in  stocks ;  or  perhaps  the  mode  by  which  the  Indians  were  to  lie 
transported,  would  not  admit  of  their  being  transported  with  them.    Be  tliif 
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00  it  might,  we  shall  see  that  this  stock  afiiur  was  among  the  begimiiDg  of  the 
sparks  of  war. 

It  appears  that  between  1832  and  1834,  it  had  become  Tery  apparent  that 
no  removal  was  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and  it  was  equally  apparent  that 
those  who  had  engaged  a  removal  for  the  nation,  were  not  the  fim  people  in 
It, — and,  con8equenth^  a  difficulty  would  ensue,  let  the  matter  be  uraed  when 
it  would.  General  Thompaon  was  the  government  agent  in  Fiorina,  and  he 
(whether  with  advice  or  without,  I  am  not  informed)  thought  it  best  to  have  a 
talk  with  some  of  the  real  head  men  of  the  nation,  upon  the  subject  of  removal, 
which  he  effected  about  a  year  before  the  time  of  removal  ezjMiDed,  namely,  in 
the  fall  of  1834. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  who  had  been  put  in  the  place  of  ^eamcMoj  by  Gov- 
ernor Duval,  had  been  executed,  by  some  of  the  nation,  for  adhering  to  the 
whites,  and  advocating  a  removal  tlcyond  the  MississippL  The  name  of  the 
chief  executed  upon  this  account  was  Hicks,  To  him  succeeded  one  named 
CharUSf  or,  as  he  is  sometimes  called,  CharUa  OmaUdOf  and  he  shared  the  same 
hie  not  long  after.  Nine  warriors  came  into  his  council,  and  learning  that  he 
insisted  upon  a  removal,  shot  nine  bullets  through  his  heart!  No  more  doubt- 
ful characters  were  now  raised  to  the  chieftaincy,  but  a  warrior,  named  Ijomt^ 
well  known  for  his  hostility  to  the  whites,  was  made  chief 

In  the  council  which  General  Tliompson  got  together  for  the  purpoee  of 
holding  a  talk,  as  has  been  remarked,  appeared  Osceola,  and  several  other 
distinguished  chiefs.  This  council  was  held  at  Fort  Kinf,  and  was  opened 
by  Genei'al  Thompaon  in  a  considerable  speech,  wherein  ne  endeavored  to 
convince  the  Indians  of  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  removal ;  urging,  at  the  same 
time,  diat  their  own  safety,  as  well  as  that  of  their  property,  required  it ;  and 
requested  their  answer  to  the  subject  of  his  discourse,  which  he  presented  in 
form  of  propositions.  **  The  Indians  retired  to  private  council,  to  discuK  the 
subject,  when  the  present  young  and  daring  chief  Aceola  (PouiU)  [Osceola] 
addressed  the  council,  in  an  animated  strain,  against  emigration,  and  said  that 
any  one  who  should  dare  to  recommend  it  should  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy, 
and  held  responsible  to  the  nation.  There  was  something  in  his  manner  so 
unpressive  and  bold,  that  it  alarmed  the  timid  of  the  council ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  in  private  talk,  that  the  treaty  should  be  resisted.  When  this  was  made 
Imown  to  the  agent,  he  made  them  a  long  and  eloquent  harangue,  setting  forth 
the  dangers  that  surrounded  them  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  lavrs  of  the 
paU  faces,  where  a  red  man's  word  would  not  be  taken ;  that  the  whites  might 
make  false  charges  against  them,  and  deprive  them  of  their  negroes,  horses, 
lands,  &c.  All  this  time  Actola  was  sitting  by,  begg'mg  the  c\i\Sb  to  remain 
firm."    When  this  was  finished,  a  chief,  named 

**  HoLATEE  Mico,  said  tlie  great  Spirit  made  them  all — they  had  come  from 
(me  woman — and  he  hoped  tiiey  would  not  quarrel,  but  talk  until  they  got 
through."    The  next  chief  who  spoke  was  named 

MicANOPEE.  He  was  the  king  of  the  nation.  All  he  is  reported  to  have 
said  was,  that  he  bad  no  intention  to  remove.  ^  Powell  then  toki  the  agent 
he  had  tlie  decision  of  the  chiefs,  and  that  the  council  was  broken  up.  In  a 
private  talk,  an  old  chief  said  he  hud  heard  much  of  his  great  fathers  regard 
for  his  red  children.  It  had  come  upon  his  ears,  but  had  gone  through 
them  ;  he  wanted  to  see  it  with  his  eyes ; — that  he  took  land  from  other  rad 
akina  to  pay  them  for  theirs,  and  by  and  by  he  would  take  that  also.  The 
takUe  akins  had  forked  tongues,  and  hawks'  fingers ;  that  David  BIoutU  tokl 
him  the  people  in  the  great  city  made  an  Indian  out  of  paint,  and  then  sent 
after  him  and  took  his  lands,  (alluding  to  the  likenesses  of  the  chiefs,  in  the 
war  department,  at  Washington.)  He  wanted,  he  said,  to  sleep  in  the  same 
land  with  his  fatlicrs,  and  wished  his  children  to  slee[)  by  his  sine." 

The  plea  set  up,  that  SfMiin  ceded  Florida  to  the  United  States  in  1819^ 
vrithout  any  provision  for  those  Indians,  need  only  to  be  noticed  to  show  its 
absurdity.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  when  the  right  of  the  Seminoles  to 
the  lands  of  Florida  was  talked  about,  the  idea  was  derided  by  many  influential 
men;  but  when  such  persons  desired  to  take  possession  of  some  of  the 
territory,  they  seemed  more  inclined  to  acknowledge  the  Indians'  rights  bf 
agreeing  to  pay  them  for  them,  than  of  exercising  eitlwr  their  own  righi^or 
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of  the  UDited  States,  by  taking  unceremonious  possession.  This  can  be 
accounted  for  in  the  same  way  tmit  we  account  for  one's  buying  an  article  that 
he  desires,  because  he  dares  not  take  it  without 

When  a  removal  was  fint  urged  upon  the  Seminole  Indians,  their  chieft 
said,  ''Let  us  see  what  kind  of  a  country  this  is  of  which  you  talk,  then  if  we 
like  it,  it  is  time  enough  to  exchange  ours  for  it"  But  it  is  said,  the  govenii- 
ment  agent  had  no  authority  to  authorize  a  deputation  of  Indians  to  visit  the 
promised  land,  and  here  the  matter  rested  awhile. 

How  long  afler  this  it  was,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  state,  that  the  Indians 
made  known  their  desire  of  exchanging  their  country ;  but  this  was  said  to 
have  been  the  fact,  and  the  result  was  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  already 
described. 

It  appears  that  General  Hiompsonf  nothing  discouraged  at  the  result  of  the 
council  which  had  been  terminated  by  the  wisdom  of  Osceoloj  without  the 
slightest  concurrence  in  any  of  his  measures,  by  unceasing  efibrts  had  pre- 
vailed upon  a  considerable  number  of  ''chiefs  and  sub-chiefe  to  meet  him 
afterwards  and  execute  a  writing,  agreeing  to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  1832.** 
This  was  evidently  done  without  Osceola's  consent,  but  its  being  done  by  some 
whom  he  had  considered  his  partisans,  irritated  him  exceedingly.  He  now 
saw  that  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do  or  say,  the  whites  would  get  terms  of 
agreement  of  some  of  the  Indians ;  enough,  at  least,  for  a  pretence  for  their 
designs  of  a  removal. 

In  this  state  of  things,  Osceola  remonstrated  strongly  with  the  agent  for  thus 
taking  the  advantage  of  a  few  of  his  people,  who  doubtless  were  under  much 
greater  obligation  to  him  than  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Remon- 
strance soon  grew  into  altercation,  which  ended  in  a  ruse  dt  guerre^  by  whicji 
Osceola  was  made  prisoner  by  the  agent,  and  put  in  irons,  in  which  situation 
be  was  kept  one  night  and  part  of  two  days. 

Here  then  we  see  the  origin  of  OsccMs  strong  hatred  to  General  Thompson, 
While  lyin^  in  chains  he  no  doubt  came  to  the  fixed  resolution  to  resist  the 
whites  to  his  utmost  ability,  and  therefore,  with  perfect  command  over  himself^ 
dissembled  his  indignation,  and  deceived  the  agent  by  a  pretended  compliance 
with  his  demands.  The  better  to  blind  the  whites,  he  not  only  promised  to 
sign  the  submission  which  he  had  so  strongly  objected  to,  but  promised  that 
his  friends  should  do  so,  at  a  stated  time ;  and  his  word  was  kept  with  the 
strictest  accuracy.  He  came  to  Fort  King  with  79  of  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  then  the  signing  took  place.  This  punctualitv>  accompanied 
with  the  most  perfect  dissimulation,  had  the  effect  tliat  the  chief  intended  it 
should — the  dissipation  of  all  the  fears  of  the  whites.  These  transactions  were 
in  the  end  of  Mny  and  beginning  of  June,  1835. 

Thus  we  have  arrived  very  near  the  period  of  open  hostilities  and  blood- 
shed ;  but  before  proceeding  in  the  details  of  these  sanguinary  events,  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  pause  a  moment  in  reviewing  some  of  the  matters  already 
touched  upon.  The  first  to  which  the  attention  is  naturally  called,  is  so 
prominent  as  scarcely  to  need  b^ing  presented,  but  I  cannot  refrain  asking 
attention  to  a  comparison  between  the  number  of  "chiefs  and  sub-chiefiv' 
(whirli  was  Sixteen)  wIio  on  the  23  April,  1835,  agreed  to  " acknowledge  the 
validity  of  the  treaty  of  9  May,  1832,"  and  the  number  of  warriors  and  chiefk 
now  in  open  hostility.  These  have  not  been  rated  below  2000  able  men. 
Does  any  Iwdy  suppose  that  those  16  "  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,"  (among  whoei 
was  not  the  '♦king  of  the  nation"  nor  0«cco/a,)  had  full  f)ower  to  act  for  3000 
warriors  on  so  extraordinary  an  occasion  ?  The  question,  in  my  mind,  need 
only  lic  stated  ;  especially  when  it  is  considered  how  ignorant  every  body  was 
of  the  actuiil  force  of  these  Indians. 

It  will  doubtless  be  asked,  how  it  happens  that  the  Indians  of  Florida,  who, 
a  few  years  since,  were  kept  from  starving  by  an  appropriation  of  congresSi 
should  now  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  so  comfortably  in  their  fastnesses. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  is,  that  the  "starving  Indians"  were  those  then  lately 
forced  down  into  the  peninsula,  who  had  not  yet  learned  the  resources  of  the 
country;  for  not  much  has  been  said  about  the  "starving  Indians  of  Florida^ 
for  several  years  past 

In  additien  to  the  greet  emount  of  cattk^  hoo,  eocn,  gnin,  &&  tikn 
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firom  the  whites,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war  to  the  present  time,  tfat 
Seminoles  make  flour  of  a  certain  root,  called  coonty,  upon  which  they  can 
■uhsist  without  inconvenience  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  which  is  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  them  in  their  war  operations. 

The  strength  of  the  Indians  has  been  not  a  little  augmented  by  the  blacks 
Borne  accounts  say  there  are  800  among  them,  some  of  whom  have  joined 
them,  on  absconding  from  their  white  owners ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Florida  Indians  own  many  slaves.    Old  Mkanopy  is  said  to  have  80. 


CHAPTER  DC 

Tke  Indians  prepare  for  war — Affair  of  HogUmm — A  mail-earrier  kUUd—rSales  oftk» 
Indians^  cattle  and  horses  advertised  by  the  Indian  agentf  hut  none  takes  place-^ 
Burnings  and  murders  are  committed — Settlement  at  Jiew  River  destroyed — 120- 
markable  preservation  of  a  Mr.  Godfrey' b  family — Colonel  Warren's  defeat — Swamp 
fight — Destruction  of  New  Smyrna — Defeat  and  death  of  Major  Oaoe,  with  tia 
destruction  of  nearly  his  whole  party — Visit  to  his  battle-ground. 

From  April  until  harvest  time,  preparations  had  gone  on  among  the  Indiana, 
and  they  only  waited  for  the  whites  to  begin  to  compel  a  removal,  when  the 
blow  should  be  struck.  The  time  allowed  them  over  and  above  the  three 
Tears,  to  prepare  for  their  journey  to  the  prairies  of  the  Arkansaw,  was  spent 
m  making  ready  to  resist  at  the  termination  of  it. 

As  early,  however,  as  the  19  June,  1835,  a  serious  affray  took  place  between 
some  whites  and  Indians,  at  a  place  called  Hogtown,  not  far  from  Mickasauky, 
in  which  the  former  were  altogether  the  aggressors.  The  Indians,  about  seven 
in  number,  were  discovered  by  a  gang  of  whites,  hunting  ^beyond  their 
bounds,**  upon  whom  they  undertook  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  Two 
of  the  Lidians  were  absent  when  the  whites  came  up  to  them,  and  they  seized 
and  disarmed  ihem,  and  then  began  to  whip  them  with  Cowhide  whipsL 
They  had  whipped  four,  and  were  in  the  act  of  whipping  the  fifth,  when  the 
other  two  Indians  came  up.  On  seeing  what  was  going  on,  they  raised  the 
war-whoop  and  fired  upon  the  whites,  but  whether  they  received  any  injury, 
we  are  not  told ;  but  they  immediately  returned  the  fire,  and  killed  both  the 
Indians.  When  General  Thompson  was  made  acquainted  with  the  affair,  he 
summoned  the  chiefs  together,  and  stated  the  facts  to  them,  and  they 
disclaimed  all  knowMge  of  it,  and,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  deliver  the  oflendera 
into  the  hands  of  the  whites,  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  laws. 
This  must  be  taken  as  the  story  of  the  whites ;  for  in  this  case  they,  and  not 
the  Indians,  were  the  "offenders."  It  was  altogether  a  singular  report,  that 
after  the  Indians  had  all  been  whipped  and  killed,  they  should  be  required  to 
five  up  the  offenders ;  but  such  was  stated  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  know  not  that 
It  hfn  been  contradicted. 

Frequent  si^s  of  uneasiness  had  been  manifested  during  the  summer 
among  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  could  not  be  i*estrained  from  acts  of  vio- 
lence by  the  chiefs,  although,  it  is  pretty  evident,  such  acts  were  against  their 
advice.  A  mail-carrier  was  killed  and  robbed  between  St.  Augustine  and 
Camp  Kin^,  and  two  or  three  houses  had  from  time  to  time  been  broken 
open  in  dinerent  places ;  but  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  diese  acts  might 
have  been  committed  by  other  people  than  Indians.  However,  the  Indians 
were  mistrusted,  and  not  only  mistrusted,  but  reported  as  the  perpetrators ; 
and  whether  they  were  or  not  is  but  of  small  moment,  as  affairs  turned  out. 

'  Things  remained  in  this  state  until  December  following,  when  the  Indian 
agent  notified  such  of  the  Indians  as  he  was  able,  that  their  time  had  expired, 
and  that  they  must  forthwith  prepare  for  their  journey  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  that  end  must  bring  in  their  cattle  and  horses  according  to  tlie  terms 
of  the  treaty.  And  so  confident  was  he  that  they  would  be  brought  in,  that 
lie  had  advertised  them  for  sale,  and  the  lat  and  15th  of  the  nioiiui  were  the 
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days  in  which  the  sales  were  to  be  made.  The  appointed  days  passed,  and  no 
Indians  appeared  ;  and  it  was  immediately  discovered  that  they  had  sent  their 
women  and  children  into  the  interior,  and  the  warriors  were  marching  from 
place  to  place  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  to  strike. 

Consternation  and  dismay  was  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  the  bor- 
dering whites,  and  they  began  to  fly  irom  their  dwellings,  which  were  imme- 
diately destroyed  by  the  Indians.  One  of  the  first  places  attacked  was  the 
plantation  of  Captain  Priest^  the  buildings  on  which  were  burned.  Small 
companies  of  whites  were  immediately  organized  for  scouring  the  country. 
One  of  these  was  fired  upon  by  some  Indians  in  ambush,  who  wounded  two^ 
one  supposed  mortally,  and  a  son  of  Captain  Priest  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  Soon  after,  da  30  or  40  men  were  at  work  getting  out  ship-timber  on 
Drayton's  Island,  in  Lake  Greorge,  they  were  fired  uiran  and  driven  from  the 
place.  None  were  wounded,  although  the  bullets  passed  through  the  clothes 
of  some  of  them. 

On  the  5th  of  Jan.  1836,  a  small  party,  sup(>osed  to  be  about  30,  of  Indiaoi 
struck  a  fatal  blow  on  a  poor  family  at  New  River,  which  is  about  22  miles 
to  the  north  of  Cape  Florida.  It  was  the  family  of  the  light-house  keeper  of 
this  place,  named  Cooley.  And  what  renders  the  case  peculiarly  aggravating 
is,  that  this  family,  like  that  of  Clark,  at  Eel  River  near  Plimouth,  m  PhiUp*9 
war,  were,  and  had  always  been,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  very 
Indians  who  destroyed  them.  Mr.  CooUy,  being  absent  when  the  attack  was 
made,  escaped  the  butchery.  The  number  murdered  was  six,  one  of  whom 
was  u  man  named  Flinton,  from  Cecil  county,  Mur^iand,  who  had  been  hired 
as  a  family  teacher,  his  mother,  wife,  and  three  children.  FUnton  he  found 
shockingly  nmtilated,  apparently  with  an  axe ;  his  two  older  children  were 
lying  near  him  shot  through  the  heart,  with  the  books  they  were  using  at  the 
time  they  were  murdered  by  their  sides;  fi'om  which  circumstance  it  is 
evident  they  met  deatli  at  the  same  moment  they  knew  of  the  vicinity  of  the 
foe.  His  wife,  with  the  other  child  at  her  breast,  he  found  about  100  yards 
fi^m  the  others,  both  apparently  killed  by  the  same  bullet.  Mrs.  Cooky  had 
formerly  been  a  captive  among  tlie  Indians,  understood  their  language,  as  did 
one  of  the  children,  a  boy,  and  both  were  nnich  liked  by  them. 

Here  the  Indians  found  a  rich  booty.  They  carried  off  about  12  barrels  of 
provisions,  30  hogs,  3  horses,  480  dollars  in  silver,  one  keg  of  powder,  above 
200  pounds  of  lead,  and  700  dollars  worth  of  dry  goods. 

A  family  of  several  persons  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cooky's,  witnessed  the 
murder,  and  barely  made  their  escape.  Also  another,  that  of  llie  widow  Rig- 
ky ;  herself,  two  daughters  and  a  son ;  these  escaped  by  flight  to  Cape  Floricla. 
Here  were  soon  gathered  about  GO  persons,  who  had  esca|)ed  from  along  the 
coast,  and  not  being  able  to  subsist  long  for  want  of  provisions,  made  a  signal 
of  distress,  and  were  soon  discovered  by  a  vessel,  which  took  them  to  St 
Augustine. 

Tliere  was,  among  the  families  who  fled  to  save  their  lives  about  this  time, 
one,  very  remarkably  preserved.  The  family  of  TVionuis  Godfrey,  viz.  his 
wife  and  four  female  children,  having  escaped  to  a  swamp  unobserved,  were 
relieved  by  a  negro,  about  the  end  of  the  fourth  day.  This  man  was  drawn  to 
the  spot  by  the  nioaus  of  one  of  tlie  children,  whose  poor  famished  mother 
could  no  longer  give  it  its  usual  support  at  the  breast  This  negro  belonged 
to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  came  upon  these  sufferers  with  an  uplifted  axe ; 
but  when  he  saw  the  children  in  their  distress,  his  arm  was  unnerved  by  the 
recollection  that  his  own  children  were  then  in  the  power  of  the  whites.  He 
therefore  came  to  the  humane  resolution  of  setting  them  at  liberty,  which 
could  not  be  done,  without  great  hazard,  for  the  Indians  were  yet  in  [losses- 
sion  of  all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  he  directed  them  to  remain  as  quiet  as 
possible  until  night,  when  he  would  bring  them  something  to  eat  This  he 
did,  and  also  brought  them  blankets  to  sleep  upon.  The  next  day  a  company 
of  mounted  whites  dispersed  the  Indians,  and  the  negro  conveyed  Mra 
Godfrey  and  her  children  in  sight  of  them,  and  then  made  his  escape.  The 
husband  of  Mrs.  Godfrey  had  some  time  before  been  ordered  out  in  defence 
of  the  country. 

Nothing  but  devastations  of  the  most  alarming  and  destructiye  chsFSCter 
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floem  to  have  occurred  in  the  regioD  of  East  Florida,  ao  long  aa  there  was 
a  place  led,  which  was  Dot  strong  enough  to  witlistand  an  attack. 

About  tlie  18  of  December,  Colonel  IVarren,  at  the  bead  of  a  small  detach- 
ment of  liis  regiment,  was  ordered  to  convoy  a  train  of  wagons  loaded  widi 
provisions  and  munitions  from  St  Augustine  to  the  main  body,  which  waa 
encamped  at  Fort  Croom,  near  Mieanopi/s  town.  While  on  their  march  they 
were  attacked  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians,  who  killed  8  or  10  of  them,  and 
put  the  rest  to  flight,  almost  in  sight  of  the  force  they  were  sent  to  relieve. 
All  the  wagons  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  which,  afier  taking  firom 
them  what  they  desired,  broke  them  up  and  burnt  them. 

On  the  20  of  December,  as  General  Gott,  with  the  Middle  Florida  troops 
was  marching  for  Fort  Draine,  his  advanced  guard  discovered  a  house  on  nre 
near  Micanopy,  and  a  trail  of  Indians  was  discovered  leading  to  a  pond,  which 
was  flill  of  bushes  and  logs.  This  pond  the  whites  nei^y  encircled,  and 
although  at  first  no  Indians  were  seen,  yet  the  flashes  of  their  guns  soon 
pointed  out  tlieir  hiding-places,  and  considerable  firing  ensued  on  Iwth  sides ; 
but  the  fire  of  the  Indians  was  soon  silenced,  and  on  searching  the  bog  four 
Indians  were  found  dead,  but  all  the  others,  if  there  were  any  more,  had 
efieoted  their  escape.  In  this  swamp  fight,  three  whites  were  badly  wounded, 
and  one  killed. 

On  the  S6  of  December,  a  band  of  about  100  Indians,  under  a  chief  named 
Philip,  and  a  number  of  Indian  negroes,  hiade  an  attack  on  New  Smyrna,  to 
the  south  of  Mosquito  Inlet,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peninsula,  where  they 
found  nothing  to  obstruct  their  ravages.  They  began  with  the  house  of  Mr. 
Dunham^  which  when  they  had  plundered,  "parties  of  them  scattered  about 
the  neighboring  plantations  of  Crugery  Depeyster,  and  HwUar,  The  Indian 
negro,  John  Cfesar,  endeavored  to  decoy  Mr.  Hurder  from  his  house,  on  pre* 
tence  of  selling  him  cattle  and  horses ;  he,  however,  having  heard  by  his 
negroes  that  large  numbers  of  Indians  were  about,  and  in  the  afternoon  he 
crossed  the  river  to  Colonel  Dummtfs,  The  Indians  held  possession  of  i>ia»- 
ham^s  house  all  day,  and  about  one  the  next  morning  set  it  on  fire,  together 
with  all  the  out-buildings.  In  the  course  of  the  27,  they  burned  and  destroyed 
all  the  buildines  on  Cniger^s  and  DtptysUi's  plantations  except  a  corn-house, 
and,  on  HwnUrs,  all  except  a  com-hou8e.  They  now  crosseo  over  the  river 
to  Colonel  DummtCs  house,  and  after  destroying  every  thing  in  it,  set  that  on 
fire,  but  from  some  cause  the  fire  did  not  bum  it.  They  next  burnt  the  house 
of  Mr.  Ratdiff,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Colonel  DummefSy  and  broke  and 
destroyed  tlie  lantern  and  every  thing  belonging  to  the  light-house." 
'  The  war  having  now  become  serious,  and  the  Indians  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  a  despical)le  foe,  the  most  melancholy  forebodings  were  entertained 
for  the  very  existence  of  the  strongest  places  in  Florida,  and  the  call  for 
protection  from  that  quarter  had  become  loud  and  frequent  ^  but  notwith- 
standing war  had  been  expected  all  the  preceding  autumn,  no  effectual  meas- 
ures had  lieen  taken  by  the  proper  authorities  to  check  the  Indians  in  such  an 
event.  There  had,  however,  late  in  December,  arrived  at  Fort  Brooke  a  small 
number  of  United  States'  troops  under  Major  />ai^of  the  4th  regiment  of 
infantry,  the  oflicial  account  of  whose  operations  and  defeat,  I  five  as  follows, 
in  the  language  of  Major  Belion,  It  should  be  observed,  that  Major  Dade  was 
detached  for  the  relief  of  General  Clinch  at  Camp  King,  who  was  supposed 
to  be  in  the  most  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  and  also  in  great  want 
of  supplies. 

His  despatch  was  dated  at  Fort  Brooke,  1  January,  1836,  and  proceeds  as 
follows : — **  The  schooner  Motto  arrived  on  the  21  December  from  Key  West, 
with  brevet  Major  Dtuk  and  his  company,  A  infantry,  39  strong,  with  a  small 
supply  of  musket-lMill  cartridges,  after  looking  in  at  several  points  between 
the  Key  and  this  place.  Being  thus  reinforced,  I  hesitated  no  longer  to  put 
CSardiner's  company,  C  2d  artOlery,  and  Frazer^s  company,  B  3d  infantry,  in 
motion  for  Fort  King,  pursuant  to  General  Clinches  orders ;  which  movement 
had  been  ordered  on  the  16th,  and  sus|)ended  the  same  day,  on  account  of 
intelligence  I  had  received  of  the  force  of  the  Mickasukies,  and  their  strong 
position,  near  the  forks  of  the  Wythlacoochee.  1  despatched  the  puUiB 
nnhooner  Motto  on  SSd,  vnth  Lieutenant  Dunetm,  2d  artillery,  to  Ke?  WeM^ 
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for  a  battery  of  two  twelve-poiindera,  and  micb  stores  as  could  be  serviceable ; 
and  at  6  o'clock,  on  24tb,  tbe  companies,  Gardiner^s  and  Draxia^s,  made  Aftf 
bayonets  each,  by  details  from  those  companies  remaining  here,  and  with  one 
of  the  two  six-pounders  of  this  pbst  with  four  oxen,  I  had  ordered  to  bo 
purchased,  one  lif  ht  wagon  and  ten  days^^tM^visions  were  put  in  march. 

^The  first  halt  of  this  command  was  at  Litde  Hillsboro'  River,  seven 
miles  from  this  post,  the  bridge  of  which  I  had  reconnoitred  by  Indians  of 
Emathla^s  band  the  day  before.  From  this  I  heard  from  Maj.  Dade  pressing 
me  to  forward  the  six-pounder,  by  all  means,  it  baving  been  left  by  the  failure 
of  the  team  four  miles  out  I  accordingly  ordered  the  purchase  of  three 
horses  and  harness,  and  it  joined  tiie  eolmnn  at  nine  that  nightv  On  the 
night  of  the  24th,  I  heard  that  the  transport  with  Maj.  Mountford  and  com- 
pmy,  long  and  anxiously  expected,  was  in  the  bay.  I  sent  at  one  o'clock  a 
letter  to  him,  (received  at  day-light)  by  an  Indian  express,  urging  him  on. 
He  landed  witii  his  strong  company  on  the  25th  about  noon,  and  informed 
me  that  Legatees  company,  under  Lieut  Grayson,  nearly  full,  must  bo 
near  at  hand.  Of  this  Maj.  Dade  was  informed  by  a  gallant  volunteer, 
Jewell,  C  company,  2d  artillery,  who  had  left  the  detachment  with  the  news 
of  the  burning  of  Big  Hillsboro'  bridge,  nemr  which  Maj.  D,  had  halted  the 
second  day,  25th.  I  also  informed  hun  that  I  was  using  every  exertion  to 
push  on  about  thirteen  hundred  rations  on  pack-horses,  with  what  ammuni- 
tion  could  be  spared.  A  duplicate  of  this  was  sent  the  next  day  by  a  young 
Indian,  who  became  lame  and  could  not*  overtake  the  column,  and  returned 
with  his  letters.  Pr.  Jewell  joined  Maj.  Dade  about  II  o'clock  on  the  night  of 
the  25th. 

^In  the  chain  of  events,  it  is  proper  that  I  should  mention,  that  threo 
Tallahassee  Indians  came  in  on  the  evening  of  the  22d,  and  caused  great 
excitement  in  ItoUue  Emaihla^s  camp.  They  brought  a  talk  of  hacanopoB 
of  a  pacific  or  neutral  character,  or  they  afiected  it ;  but  I  believe  not  dis- 
tinctly, until  after  I  had  made  them  prisoners,  while  in  full  council  with 
Emathla^8  warriors,  which  step  I  considered  imperative,  if  they  were  spies, 
and  as  much  so  if  they  were  cliarged  with  any  propositions  likely  to  detach  the 
chiefs  from  tlie  treaty ;  or  indeed  by  an  act  of  selt-devotion,  to  take  the  scalps 
of  Emathla,  Black  Dirij  and  Big  Warrior,  faithful  chiefs,  who  have  been 
hunted  in  this  way  since  the  scalping  of  Charles  Emaihla,  In  a  council  with 
Emaihla  that  night,  Maj.  Dade  expressed  every  confidence  in  Indian  charac- 
ter ;  and  particularly  upon  the  salutary  influence  of  Abraham  U(K)u  Micanopcu 
On  reflection  I  detained  two  of  the  imprisoned  Tallaliassees,  os  hostages,  and 
sent  the  youugeyt  and  best  runner  with  letters  to  General  Clinch,  and  General 
Thompson,  via  Inicanopa,  as  I  could  do  no  better,  and  of  course,  through 
Abraham's  lands. 

**  These  letters  of  course  involved  many  details ;  but  numbers  and  other 
facts,  to  guai'd  against  treachery,  were  slated  in  French.  The  runner  returned 
two  doys  beyond  liis  time,  with  a  message  Irom  Abraham  and  Broktn  Sticks, 
stating  my  talk  was  good,  and  that  1  mi^ht  expect  him  on  tlie  SOxii.  This  we 
freely  rendered  that  he  would  be  at  the  attack  fixed  for  Christmas  week. 
A  negro,  his  intimate,  named  Harry,  controls  tlie  Pea  Creek  bond  of  about  a 
hundred  warriors,  forty  miles  south-east  of  us,  who  have  done  most  of  the 
mischief,  and  keep  this  post  constantly  observed,  and  communicate  with  the 
Mickasukians  at  Wythlacoochee  by  means  of  powerful  Ixands  of  Eufollahs 
and  Alafiers,  under  Little  Cloud,  and  the  Alligator.  In  tracing  Maj.  Dade^ 
movem<*nts,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  made  on  tlie  2(5th  six 
miles,  27th  to  Big  Wythlacoochee ;  on  the  fillh  day,  28tli,  to  the  battle-ground, 
sixty-five  miles. 

"Here  it  may  be  proper  to  state  that  Maj.  MowU/ord's  command  was  ready 
to  move  on  the  2Gth,  but  the  transport,  in  which  was  a  company  of  the  2d 
artillery  under  Lieut  Grayson,  unfortunately  entered  •  the  wrong  bay,  and 
got  into  shoal  water,  and  was  not  seen,  or  certainly  heard  of,  till  the  morning 
of  the  28th  of  Deeeml)er,  when,  by  sending  a  party  with  a  flag  as  a  signal, 
Lieut  Grayson  was  put  in  possession  of  instructions,  and  landed  his 
com|)any  at  a  point  four  miles  west  of  us,  on  the  east  side  of  Tamfw  Bay 
(proper)  and  joined  at  sunset  that  evening ;  his  transport  did  not  get  round  U> 
7» 
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land  his  baggage  till  the  90th ;  ao  long  an  intertal  aa  to  pot  all'hope  of  jnns» 
tioD  out  of  the  question,  and  Maj.  MMm^ortPs  baggage  waa  unladed. 

*^  Now  it  becomes  my  melancholy  duty  to  proceed  to  the  cataatrophe  of  diia 
fitted  band,  an  elite  of  energy,  patnotism,  military  akil^and  courage.  On  the' 
29th,  in  the  afternoon,  a  man  of  my  company,  Jolm  Hiionuu^  and  temporarily 
transfbrred  to  C  company,  second  artillery,  came  in,  and  yeaterday  Pr.  Hanmnn 
Ckark^  of  same  company,  with  four  wounds  very  aevere,  and  stated,  that  an 
action  took  place  on  the  28th,  conmiencing  about  10  o'clock,  in  which  every 
officer  fell,  and  nearly  every  man.  'The  command  entrenched  every  nigfat, 
and  about  four  milos  from  the  halt,  were  attacked,  and  received  at  least  fifteen 
rounds  before  an  Indian  was  seen.  Mig.  Dade  and  hie  horse  were  both  killed 
on  the  first  onset,  and  the  interpreter,  ^Jjquu.^  •  Lieut  Midfe,  third  artilleiy, 
received  his  mortal  wound  the  nrst  fire,  and  afterwards  received  several  other 
wounda  Lieut  Basengtr,  third  artilleiy,  was  not  wounded  tiU  after  tbo 
second  attack ;  and,  at  uie  latter  part  oC  that,  he  waa  wounded  aeveral  timea 
before  he  was  tomahawked.  Capt  Gorc^ner,  second  artillery,  waa  not 
wounded  until  the  second  attack,  and  at  the  last  part  of  it  Bur.  Boffei^pa', 
after  Capt  Oardmtr  was  killed,  remarked,  ^I  am  the  only  officer  left ;  and, 
boys,  we  will  do  the  best  we  can."  Lieut  Ktay$,  third  artillery,  had  both 
arms  broken  the  first  shot ;  was  unable  to  act,  andf  was  tomahawked  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  attack,  by  a  ne^.  Lieut  Hendermm  had  his  left  arm 
broken  the  first  fire,  and  after  that,  with  a  musket,  fired  at  least  thirty  or  forty 
shot  Dr.  CroUin  was  not  killed  until  after  the  second  attack,  nor  waa  hie 
wounded;  he  placed  himself  behind  the  breastwork,  and  with  two  double 
barrelled  ^uns,  said,  ''he  had  four  barrels  for  them."  Capt  Fraziar  fell  early 
in  the  action  with  the  advanced  guard,  as  a  man  of  hn  company,  B  third 
artillery,  who  came  in  this  morning,  wounded,  reports. 

*^  On  the  attack  they  were  in  column  of  route,  and  after  receiving  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  unseen  enemy,  they  then  rose  up  in  such  a  swarm,  that  tba 
cround,  covered,  as  was  thought,  by  light  iu&ntry  extenaion,  ahowed  the 
Indians  between  the  files.  Muskets  were  clubbed,  kuives  and  bayonets  used, 
and  parties  were  clenched;  in  the  second  attack,  our  own  men's  musketa 
firom  the  dead  and  wounded,  were  used  against  them ;  a  cross-fire  cut  down 
a  Buccession  of  artillerists  at  the  fence,  from  which  forty-nine  rounds  were 
fired ;  the  gun-carriages  were  burnt,  and  the  guns  sunk  in  a  pond ;  a  war- 
dance  was  held  on  the  ground.  Many  negroes  were  in  the  field,  but  no  scalps 
were  taken  by  the  Indians ;  but  the  negroes,  with  hellish  cruelty,  pierced  the 
throats  of  all,  whose  loud  cries  and  groans  showed  the  power  of  life  to  be 
yet  strong.  The  survivors  were  preserved  by  imitating  death,  excepting 
^^maSf  who  was  partly  stifled,  and  bought  his  life  for  six  dollars,  and  in  his 
enemy  recognized  an  Indian  whose  axe  he  had  helved  a  few  days  before  at 
this  poet  About  one  hundred  Indians  were  well  mounted,  naked,  and 
painted.  '  The  last  man  who  came  in  brought  a  note  from  Capt  Fraxiarj 
addressed  to  Maj.  Mountford,  which  was  fastened  in  a  cleft  stick,  and  stuck  in 
a  creek,  dated,  as  is  supposed,  on  27t)i,  stating  that  they  were  beset  eveiy 
night,  and  pushing  on. 

F.  S.  Belton,  Ceqd.  2d  ArtiUay.^ 

Buch  was  the  fate  of  Major  D<ide  and  his  gallant  companions.  Osceola  was 
present,  as  was  the  old  chief  AEcanopy,  Of  the  latter,  it  is  said,  be  had,  in 
the  beginning  of  tlie  troubles,  avowed  tliat  he  xooxdd  neither  leave  kia  eourUry^ 
nor  vmdd  he  jiM ;  but  when  the  force  under  Major  Dade  approached  his 
town,  he  altered  his  resolution,  seized  his  rifle,  and  shot  that  oflnccr. 

The  situation  of  affaire,  at  this  period  cannot  better  be  described  than  in  the 
language  of  a  gentleman  attached  to  Major  Mountford*s  command,  stationed  at 
Fort  Brooke,  and  is  contained  in  a  letter,  dated  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  : — 
«  We  are,"  says  he,  "  really  in  the  theatre  of  war  of  the  most  horrible  kind 
We  arrived  here  on  Christinas  day,  and  found  the  inhabitants  flying  in  from  all 

Suarters  to  camp.  Major  Dade^  with  seven  officers  and  110  men,  started,  the 
ay  before  we  arrived,  for  Fort  King.  We  were  all  prepared  to  overtake 
them  the  next  day,  and  were  upon  the  eve  of  departure,  when  an  intervention 
of  circuniBtances  deferred  it  for  one  day ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  three 
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•oldien,  horriblj  manf^d,  came  into  camp,  and  brought  the  melancholy  tid- 
ings that  Maior  Dadt  and  erery  officer  and  man,  except  themselves,  were 
murdered  and  terribly  mangled.  We  are  at  work,  night  and  day,  entrenching 
ourselves  in  every  possible  manner.  We  expect  every  moment  to  be  attacked 
as  the  savages  have  sworn  we  should  all  be  massacred  before  th^  6th  of  Jan- 
luiry.  We  are  only  about  200  strong,  with  officers  and  men,  and  about  50 
citizens,  and  100  friendly  Indians,  under  their  chief,  Bladi  DirL  The  savagep 
aije  said  to  number  4000." 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Gaines  in  Florida,  he  ordered  a  detachment, 
under  Captain  Hitchcock^  to  visit  the  battle-ground  of  Major  DatU,  And  when 
he  had  performed  his  orders,  he  gave  the  following  report  of  that  distressing 
specuicle.*  His  report  is  dated  ««Fort  King,  Florida,  Feb.  22,  1896,**  and  m 
addressed  to  General  Croinea,  as  follows : — *^  Agreeablv  to  your  directions,  I 
observed  the  battle-ground,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  tne  Ouithlecooche  river, 
where  Major  Dadt  and  his  command  were  destroyed  Iw  the  Seminole  Indians^ 
on  the  28  Dec.  last,  and  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  i — 

*^  The  force  under  your  command,  which  arrived  at  this  post  to-day  from 
Tampa  Bay,  encamped,  on  the  night  of  the  19th  inst,  on  the  ground  occupied 
by  Major  Dade  on  the  night  of  the  27th  of  December.  He  and  his  party  wcve 
destroyed  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  December,  about  four  miles  in  advance 
of  that  position.  He  was  advancing  towards  this  post,  and  was  attacked  from 
the  north,  so  that  on  the  20th  instant  we  came  on  the  rear  of  his  battle-ground, 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Our  advanced  guard  had  passed  the 
ground  without  halting,  when  the  General  and  his  staff*  came  upon  one  of  the 
most  appalling  scenes  that  can  be  imagined.  We  first  saw  some  broken  and 
scattered  boxes ;  then  a  cart,  the  two  oxen  of  which  were  lying  dead,  as  if 
they  had  fallen  asleep,  their  yokes  still  on  them ;  a  httle  to  the  right,  one  or 
two  horses  were  seen.  We  then  came  to  a  small  enclosure,  made  by  fellmg 
trees  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  triangular  breastwork  for  defence.  With- 
in the  triangle,  along  the  north  and  west  faces  of  it,  were  about  thirty  bodiesi 
mostly  mere  skeletons,  although  much  of  the  clothing  was  left  upon  them* 
These  were  lying,  almost  every  one  of  them,  in  precisely  the  position  thev 
must  have  occupied  during  the  fight, — their  heads  next  to  the  logs  over  whiga 
they  had  delivered  their  fire,  and  their  bodies  stretched,  with  striking  regular- 
ity, parallel  to  each  other.  They  had  evidently  been  shot  dead  at  their  posta^ 
and  the  Indians  had  not  disturbed  them,  except  by  taking  the  scalps  of  most 
of  them.  Passing  this  little  breastwork,  we  found  other  bodies  along  the 
road,  and  bv  the  side  of  the  road,  generally  behind  trees,  which  had  been 
resorted  to  for  covers  from  the  enemy's  fire.  Advancing  about  two  hundred 
yards  further,  we  found  a  cluster  of  bodies  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  These 
were  evidently  the  advanced  guard,  in  the  rear  of  which  was  the  body  of 
Major  />arf<,and,  to  the  right,  that  of  Capt.  Fraser, 

"'  These  were  all  doubtless  shot  down  on  the  first  fire  of  the  Indians,  except, 
perhaps,  Capt  Frastr,  who  must,  however,  have  fallen  very  early  in  the  fight 
Those  in  the  rond,  and  by  the  trees,  fell  during  the  first  attack.  It  was  during 
a  ccHsation  of  the  fire,  that  the  little  band  still  remaining,  about  thirty  in 'num- 
ber, threw  up  the  triangular  breastwork,  which,  from  the  haste  with  which  It 
was  constructed,  was  necessarily  defective,  and  could  not  protect  the  men  in 
the  second  attack. 

^  We  had  with  us  many  of  the  personal  friends  of  the  officers  of  Ml|^ 
Dwif*8  command  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  stato,  that^very  officer  wm 
identified  by  undoubted  evidence.  They  were  buried,  and  the  cannon,  a  six- 
pounder,  that  the  Indians  had  thrown  into  a  swamp,  was  recovered,  and  placed 
vertically  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  where,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  it  will  long  remain. 
The  hoilies  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates  were  Imried  in  two 
graves ;  and  it  was  found  that  every  man  was  accounted  for.  The  command 
was  composed  of  eight  officers,  and  one  hundred  and  two  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates.  The  bodies  of  eight  officers  and  ninety-eight  men  were 
interred, — fotir  men  having  escaped,  three  of  whom  reached  Tampa  Bay ;  the 
fourth  was  killed  the  day  after  the  bifittle. 

^  It  may  be  pro|)er  to  observe,  that  the  attack  was  not  made  from  a  ham* 
mock,  but  in  a  thinly- wooded  country ;  the  Indiana  being  concealed  by  palmetlP 
and  grass,  which  baa  since  been  burned. ; 
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*  The  two  Gompanies  were  Capt  JFVaier'f,  of  the  Sd  artillery,  and  Cap^ 
Oardina'Sy  of  the  2d  artilleiy.  The  officers  were  Major  Dadt^  of  the  4th 
m&ntry,  Capta.  Fnaxr  and  GardxMry  secoad  Lieutenaiit  Bomgfer,  hrevet  seGtrnd 
Lieut  R,  Hendenorij  Mudge  [late  of  Boston]  and  Keais^  ofthe  artillery,  and 
Dr.  J.  S.  QaUin.'* 

From  a  comparison  of  the  above  report  with  the  official  account  before 

Siyen,  of  Captain  Beltan,  nearly  every  thing  conceminff  this  signally  great 
isaster  is  learned ;  but  from  the  report  ofthe  three  men  uiat  had  the  singular 
fortune  to  escape,  many  incidents  have,  fix)m  time  to  time,  been  gathered,  and 
communicated  through  the  newspapers.  In  fiict,  until  the  late  visit  to  the 
battle-ground,  no  other  account,  but  such  as  could  be  gathered  from  the  three 
poor  half>murdered  soldiers,  could  be  obtained ;  and  yet  it  appears  that  they 
gave  the  facts  as  they  really  were.  They  all  came  in  separately,  sorely 
wounded, — one  of  them  with  no  less  than  eight  wounds.  He  was  supposed  to 
be  dead,  and  was  thrown  promiscuously  into  a  heap  ofthe  shun,  about  which  a 
dance  was  held  by  the  Indians,  before  leaving  the  ground.  This  man  crawled 
away  in  the  following  night,  and  thus  eflfectod  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Of  the  principal  chiefs  and  war  leaders  of  the  Seminoles — Obcxola — Micanopt — 
Jumper — Massacre  of  Greneral  Tbompson  and  others  at  Fort  King — Battle  or 
THE  Odithlecooche — Fight  near  Wetumka — Great  distress  of  the  country — Action 
of  Congress  upon  it — BatUe  at  Musquito — Many  Creeks  join  the  SeminoUs — Fight 
on  the  Suanee  River. 

There  has  been  occasion  already  pretty  fully  to  sketch  tie  character  of  the 
chief  generally  called  Powell  by  the  whites,  but  whose  real  name  is  Osceola, 
or  OseoUu  This  chief  has  shown  himself  to  be,  thus  far,  equal  to  the  desperate 
cause  in  which  he  is  engaged.  We,  at  a  distance  from  the  Indians,  marvel 
that  they  should  be  so  short-sighted  as  not  to  see  that  to  wage  a  war  is  only  to 
hasten  their  ruin ;  but,  when  we  thus  reflect,  we  do  not  consider  the  scanty 
information  which  the  Indians  have  of  the  real  strength  of  the  whites.  Our 
means  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  tlie  Indians,  is  incalctilably  greater  than  theirs 
it  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  us.  They  cannot  read,  neither  can  they  converse 
(or  but  very  few  of  tlieni)  with  intelligent  white  men ;  therefore,  that  they 
know  much  less  of  us  than  we  do  of  them,  must  be  very  apparent  They 
know  nothing  of  geography.  If  an  Indian,  in  the  interior  of  Florida,  should 
be  told  that  New  England  was  a  great  place,  without  considerable  trouble  he 
could  not  be  made  to  understand  whether  it  were  a  great  town,  as  large  as  a 
village  of  50  wigwams  in  his  own  country,  or  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Florida. 
We  learn  every  thuig  of  this  nature  by  comparison  ;  and  how  shall  the  Indian 
comprehend  our  terms,  but  by  comparing  them  with  his  own  ?  Hence  it  is 
owing,  mainly,  to  the  unavoidable  ignorance  of  the  Indians  of  our  actual  con- 
dition, that  induces  them  to  hazanl  a  war  with  us.  I  know,  from  the  l)est 
authority,  that  the  western  Indians,  previous  to  Black  Hawk's  war,  were  gen- 
erally of  the  opinion  that  they  were  far  more  numerous  than  tlie  whites ;  and 
when  a  trader  told  them  they  certainly  were  not,  they  laughed  at  him  with 
Bcornfiil  gestures.  We  have  no  reason  to  believe  the  Florida  Indians  any 
better  informed  ;  and,  besides,  they  are  cheated  and  baffled  so  often  by  knaves 
who  go  among  them  for  that  purpose,  that  they  imagine  all  the  whites  to  be 
of  the  same  character,  and  they  cannot  tell  whether  a  talk  really  comes  from 
their  great  father,  the  president,  or  whether  some  impostor  be  cheating  them 
with  one  of  his  own,  to  get  their  lands  for  his  particular  benefit 

With  this  view  of  the  case  before  us,  it  will  not  appear  altogether  unac- 
countable that  a  daring  chief^  like  Osceola^  should  engage  in  a  war.  He  is  said 
not  to  be  a  chief  by  birth,  but  has  raised  himself  by  his  courage  and  peculiar 
abihties  to  that  station.    His  father  is  said  to  have  been  an  Englishman,  and 
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his  mother  a  Creek  woman.  He  belong  to  the  Red  Stick  tribe.  In  person 
he  is  slender,  but  well  formed,  muscular,  and  capable  of  enduring  great 
fatigue;  is  an  excellent  tactician,  and  an  admirer  of  order  and  discipline.  Ho 
would  frequently  practise  inilitary  manceuvres  with  the  whites,  and  none  of 
them,  it  was  observed,  could  excel  him.  His  complexion  is  rather  light,  deep 
restless  eyes,  clear  and  slu'ill  voice,  and  not  more  than  about  35  years  of  age.^ 
He  is  said  to  have  conducted  in  person  every  important  action  from  the  time 
of  fVarrtfCs  defeat  to  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecoochee.  General  Thompmn 
imprisoned  him,  as  we  have  before  related,  because  he  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  authority,  and  for  asserting  that  the  country  was  the  Indians',  **  that 
they  wanted  no  agent,  and  that  he  had  better  take  care  of  himself." 

Of  old  Mtcanopy  as  well  as  Osceola  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  speak. 
He  was  said  to  have  joined  the  latter  with  500  men  :  he  is  a  ^ort,  thick-set, 
**  ugly-lookiug  Indian,  and  much  given  to  intoxication."  Jcmper  is  Micano^ 
py*8  chief  counsellor,  and  a  warrior  of  great  perseverance,  activity,  and 
courage.  We  shall  now  take  up  tlie  narrative  of  events  in  the  order  of  their 
occurrence,  and  the  next  of  importance  was  the  massacre  near  Camp  Kin^ 
which  happened  on  the  same  day,  but  at  a  later  hour  than  the  destruction  of 
the  detacliment  under  Major  Dade. 

Osceola^  it  will  be  remembered,  liad  been  roughly  treated  at  this  fdace,  not 
many  mouths  before,  and  liad  been  by  coercion  obliged  to  comply  with  the 
demands  of  Mr.  Agent  Thompson,  about  a  removal,  &c.  He  was  kiiown 
afterwards  to  declare  that  Thompson  should  pay  with  his  life  for  his  conduct. 
Accordingly,  with  a  small  baud  of  warriors,  at  noon  day,  on  the  28  of  Decemr 
ber,  he  approached  Camp  King  for  this  avowed  purpose.  Thompson  resided 
here,  and  was  in  the  employ  of  the  United  States'  government,  as  agent  for 
the  removal  of  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  otlier  afbirs  concerning  them.  He 
was  a  man  of  considerable  consequence,  and  had  formerly,  it  is  believed, 
been  a  member  of  congress.  Whether  it  was  his  usual  custom  to  dine  out 
of  the  fort,  we  are  not  mfbrmed,  but  on  this  fatal  day,  it  seems,  he,  with  nine 
other  gentlemen,  met  at  the  store  house  of)  Mr.  Rogers,  which  was  but  250 
yards  trom  the  fort^'iaud  while  seated  at  dizmer  there,  they  were  attacked  by 
Osceola ;  and  what  was  remarked,  at  the  time,  as  very  singular,  was,  that 
those  people  should  be  beset  and  slain,  and  all  scalped,  within  reach  of  twe 
W'pound  cannon  then  mounted  upon  the  fort,  which  was  garrisoned  with  50 
men ;;  but  such  are  the  facts  upon  record. 

Mr.  Rogers  was  silting  at  the  head  of  his  table,  and  the  first  intimation  of 
the  presence  of  Indians  was  a  volley  of^  as  was  judged,  100  guns.  The  door 
of  the  house  l)eiDg  ojjen,  nothing  prevented  the  deadly  aim  of  the  foe,  who, 
af\er  tlie  first  discharge,  rusiied  upon  the  house  ^ith  savage  fury.  Those 
who  were  not  killed  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  on  each  side,  and  fled ;  fivey 
who  ran  to  the  fort,  escaped ;  tiie  otliers,  in  running  for  a  hammock  near  by, 
were  shot  down.  The  negro  woman,  a  cook,  ran  behind  tlie  counter  and  hid 
behind  a  barrel.  Osceola,  at  the  head  of  his  warriors,  rushed  into  the  house, 
but  did  not  discover  her,  and  immediately  left  it  The  names  of  tlie  five  that 
were  killed,  were,  General  Thompson,  Lieutenant  Constantine  Smith,  Erastug 
Rogers,  sutler,  a  Mr.  Suggs  and  Httzler.  Fifteen  bullets  were  found  to  liave 
been  shot  through  General  Thompson,  and  16  through  Mr.  Rogers,  Their 
heads  were  scalped  ail  over,  as  far  as  the  hair  extended. 

Bloody  events  now  followed  each  other  in  quick  succession.  We  have 
seen  that  upon  the  same  day  happened  the  two  massacres  last  related,  and 
scarcely  had  the  news  of  them  ceased  vibrating  on  tlie  ear,  when  the  battle  of 
the  Ouithlecoochee  was  announcrd.  The  movements  of  General  Clinch,  in  the 
very  end  of  the  ye:ir  18135,  brought  about  this  event,  wliich  will  presently  be 
detailed  in  his  own  words.  He  was  lying  in  garrison  at  Fort  Drane,  a 
stockade  about  30  miles  from  Camp  King.  He  had  here  a  plantation,  upon 
wliich  was  a  laige  erop  of  com  ;  this  he  liberally  dealt  out  to  the  soldiers ; 
other  supplies  having  failed.  On  the  arrival  of  General  CaU,  an  expedition 
was  immediately  set  on  foot  for  the  head-quarters  of  the  Indians. 

As  the  narrative  of  every  transaction  is  of  increased  importance  and  value, 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  knowledge  and  veracity  of  tne  narrator,  we  99% 
always  led  to  a  desire  to  hear  the  hi^ory  of  such  tranaactioiie  firom  the  ?«ij 
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actors  in  them ;  because,  from  such  sources,  we  seldom  fail  of  arriviDg  at  the 
truth.  A  commander  or  leader  in  a  battle  or  expedition,  if  he  would  wish  to 
misrepresent  a  transaction,  would,  in  scarce  one  time  in  a  thousand,  dare  to 
do  so ;  because  all  his  followers,  or  at  least  all  those  wronged  by  a  ftlse 
statement,  would  rise  in  evidence  against  him.  I  need  not,  however,  have 
prefaced  General  Clinch's  qfficial  account  of  the  Battle  of  Ouithlecoochee 
with  these  observations,  for,  from  the  very  face  of  it,  his  aim  at  the  strictaat 
veracity  is  apparent  But  it  is  proper  that  we  know  how  to  value  the  real 
sources  of  h&tory ;  it  was  to  this  end  that  the  above  observations  were  made. 
I  will  now  proceed  with  General  Clinches  account  of  his  battle  with  Osceola, 

""Head  quarten,  Territory  of  Florida^  Fori  Drane,  Jan,  4,  183a 
''Sir — On  the  24  ultimo,  brigadier  Gen,  Call,  commanding  the  volnnteera 
Called  into  service  by  his  excellency,  G,  R,  Walker,  actiug  governor  of  Flori- 
da, formed  a  junction  with  the  regular  troops  at  this  post,  and  informed  me 
that  his  command'  had  been  raised  to  meet  the  crisis ;  that  most  of  their  terms 
of  service  would  expire  in  a  few  days,  which  made  it  necessary  to  act 
promptly.  Two  large  detachments  were  sent  out  on  the  15th  [Dec]  to 
scour  the  country  on  our  right  and  lefl  flank.  Lieut  Col  Fanmng:,  with 
three  companies  from  Fort  King,  arrived  on  the  27th ;  aud,  on  the  !^h,  the 
detachment  having  returned,  tlie  brigade  of  mounted  volunteers,  composed 
of  the  1st  and  2d  regiments,  commanded  by  Brig.  Gen.  Call,  and  a  battalion 
of  regular  troops  commanded  by  Lieut  Col.  Fanning,  took  up  the  line  of 
march  for  a  point  on  the  Ouithlecooche  river,  which  was  represented  by  our 

Slides  as  bemg  a  good  ford.  About  4  oVlock  on  the  rooming  of  the  31  st  [of 
ec]  afler  leaving  all  our  baggage,  provisions,  &c.,  protected  by  a  guard 
commanded  b^  Lieut  Dancv,  we  pushed  on  with  a  view  of  carrying  the  ford, 
and  of  surprismg  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river ;  but  on  reaching  it,  about  day-light,  we  found, 
instead  of  a  good  ford,  a  deep  and  rapid  stream,  and  no  means  of  crossing, 
except  in  an  old  and  damaged  canoe.  Lieut  Col.  Fanning,  however,  soon 
succeeded  in  crossing ;  the  regular  troops  took  a  position  in  advance,  whilst 
Brig.  Gen.  Call  was  actively  engaged  in  crossing  his  brigade,  and  in  having 
their  horses  swam  over  the  river.  But  before  one  half  had  crossed,  the  bat- 
talion of  regulars,  consisting  of  abotit  200  men,  were  attacked  by  the  enemy, 
who  were  strongly  posted  in  the  swamp  and  scrub,  which  extended  from  the 
river.  This  little  band,  however,  aided  by  Col.  fVarren,  Maj.  Cooper,  and 
Lieut  Yeoman,  with  27  volunteers,  met  the  attack  of  a  savage  enemy,  nearly 
three  times  their  number,  headed  by  the  chief  Oseola,  with  S]>artan  valor. 
The  action  lasted  nearly  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  troops  made  three 
brilliant  charges  into  the  swamp  and  scrub,  and  drove  tlio  enemy  in  every 
direction.  And  afler  the  third  charge,  although  nearly  one  third  of  their 
number  had  been  cut  down,  they  were  found  suflicicntJy  firm  and  steady  to 
fortify  the  formation  of  a  new  line  of  battle,  which  gave  entire  protection  to 
the  flanks,  as  well  as  the  position  selected  for  recrossing  the  troops.  Brig. 
Gen.  Call,  after  using  every  effort  to  induce  tfie  volunteers  remaining  on  the 
east  bank,  when  the  action  commenced,  to  cross  the  river,  and  in  arran<;ing 
the  troops  still  remaining  on  that  bank,  crossed  over  and  rendered  important 
service  by  his  coolness  and  judgment  in  arranging  part  of  his  corps  on  the 
right  of  the  regulars,  which  gave  much  strength  and  seciu-ity  to  that  flank. 
Col.  Fanning  displayed  the  greatest  firmness  throughout  the  action,  and 
added  much  to  the  high  reputation  long  since  established.  Captains  Drant 
and  Mellon  exhibited  great  bravery  and  jud<rinent,  and  likewise  added  to  the 
character  they  acquired  in  the  late  war.  Nor  was  Capt.  Gales  wanting  in 
finnness.  Capt  fVm.  M,  Graham,  4th  infantr}',  was  fearlessly  bnive,  and 
although  very  severely  wounded  early  in  the  engagement,  continued  to  head 
his  company  in  the  most  gallant  manner,  until  he  received  another  severe 
wound,  when  he  was  taken  from  the  field.  His  brother,  Lieut  Campbell  GrO' 
ham,  commanding  the  adjacent  company,  was  likewise  severely  wounded 
early  in  the  fight,  but  contintied  with  his  men  until  another  wound  forced 
bim,  from  loss  of  blood,  to  retire  from  the  field.  Lieut  MaUland,  who  com- 
manded a  company,  contributed  much,  by  his  gallantry,  to  encourage  his  men. 
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Lieuts.  Talcoty  CaproTU  John  Graham^  Bidgdy^  (who  was  wounded  early  in  the 
action,)  and  Brooksy  alj  displayed  good  courage  and  coolness  throughout  the 
action.  When  almost  every  non-commissioned  officer  and  private  exhibited 
such  firmness,  it  was  almost  impossible  td  discriminate  between  them ;  but 
the  commanding-general  cannot  withhold  his  high  approbation  of  judgment 
and  courage  displayed  bj  sergeant  Mmson  of  H  company,  third  aitillery,  oa 
whom  the  command  of  the  company  devolved,  after  Lieut  Graham  was 
removed  from  the  field ;  and  who,  although  severe^  wounded,  continued  at 
the  head  of  the  company  till  the  action  was  over.  Also  of  sergeants  KenUm 
and  Lojlofiy  and  corporal  Pagtty  4th  infantry.  Sergeants  Scqffidd  and  Potkr^ 
D  conipNemy,  2d  artillery ;  sergeant  SmUhj  C  company,  first  artillery,  and  cor- 
poral Vhapinj  C  company,  3d  artillery.  Colonel  John  Warner^  conmiandant 
1st  regiment  volunteers,  Maj.  Cooper,  and  Lieut  Yeoman  of  same  corps,  who 
had  formed  on  the  left  flank,  were  all  severely  wounded,  while  leading  their 
little  band  to  the  charge,  and  all  behaved  with  great  bravery,  as  well  as 
adjutant  Phillips,  Lieut  Col.  MiUs  displayed  great  coolness  and  judgment 
during  the  action,  and  in  recrossing  the  river  with  his  conunand.  Lieuta 
Stetoart  and  Hunter  of  the  2d  regiment,  with  a  few  men  of  that  regiment,  were 
judiciously  posted  on  the  right,  and,  from  their  reputation  for  firmness,  would 
have  given  a  good  account  of  the  enemy,  had  he  made  his  appearance  in  that 
quarter.  Col.  Parkillj  of  the  F.  volunteers,  who  performed  the  duties  of 
adjutant-general,  displayed  much  mihtary  skill  and  the  utmost  coolness  and 
courage  throughout  the  whole  action ;  and  his  services  were  of  the  first 
importance.  Col.  Reid,  inspector-ffeneral,  displayed  much  firmness,  but  he 
had  his  horse  shot,  and  received  a  slight  wound  early  in  the  engagement,  and 
was  sent  with  orders  to  the  volunteers.  My  volunteer  aid,  Maj.  L^Ue,  and 
Maj.  WdfordL,  aid  to  Brig.  Gen.  Cally  were  near  me  throughout  the  action,  and 
displayed  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  coolness.  Col.  J.  H.  Mclniosh,  one 
of  my  aids,  and  Maj.  GanuUe,  aid  to  Gen.  CaU,  both  displayed  much  firmnesi 
and  courage,  and  were  actively  employed  on  the  lefl  flank.  I  also  feel  it  due 
to  Lieut  Col.  BaUeify  Capt  Scotiy  and  Lieut  Cuihbert,  to  say,  that,  althouffh 
the  action  was  nearly  over  before  they  could  cross  the  river  with  a  few  of  the 
2d  regiment,  they  took  a  judicious  position,  and  showed  much  firmness 
Capt  f^yattf  of  the  same  corps,  was  entirely  employed  in  erecting  a  tempora- 
ry bridge,  and  manifested  much  firmness.  Much  credit  is  also  due  to  the 
medical  department,  composed  of  Doctors  Wightmaji,  Hamilton,  Randolph,  and 
Bradon,  for  their  activity  and  attention  to  the  wounded. 

**  The  time  of  service  of  the  volunteers  having  expired,  and  most  of  them 
having  expressed  an  unwillingness  to  remain  longer  in  the  service,  it  was 
considered  best,  afler  removing  the  dead  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded,  to 
return  to  this  post,  which  we  reached  on  the  2d  instant,  without  the  least 
interruption,  and,  on  the  following  day,  the  volunteers  from  Middle  Florida 
took  up  the  line  of  March  for  Tallahassee  ;  and  this  morning  thos3  from  East 
Florida  proceeded  to  their  respective  homes,  leaving  me  a  very  few  men  to 
guard  this  extensive  frontier.  I  am  now  fully  convinced  that  there  has  been 
a  great  defection  among  the  Florida  Indians,  and  that  a  great  many  Creeks 
have  united  with  them ;  consequently  it  will  require  a  strong  force  to  put 
them  down. 

**  I  also  have  the  honor  to  enclose  you  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  n  spective  regiments  and  corps.    I  am,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  most . 
obedient, 

D.  L.  Clinch, 
Brevet  B,  General  U.  S.  Army,  Commanding. 

"R.  Jones,  Mjvtant- General  U,  S,  Army^ 

"  Return  of  the  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Ouithlecooche  on 
the  31at  day  of  December,  1835. — C  company,  1st  artillery,  Capt  Gaits  com- 
manding— one  artificer  killed ;  1  corporal  and  3  privates  wounded.  D  com- 
pany, 2(1  artillery,  Capt.  G,  Iltane  commanding — 1  private  killed ;  1  second 
Lietit.,  1  corporal,  and  12  privates  wounded.  F  comiwny,  2d  artillery,  bt 
Capt  Mellon  commanding — 1  artificer  killed.  C  comfMiny,  3d  artillery,  let 
Lieut  MtiUand  commanding — ^1  artificer  killed,  and  7  privates  wounded*    H 
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company,  3d  artillery,  Ist  Lieut  C  Chraham  commanding — 1  priyate  killed ; 
1  first  Lieuti,  1  sergeant,  2  corporals,  and  12  privates  wounded. 

**  ToTAi<— 4  killed,  and  52  wounded."  How  many  of  the  wounded  died 
after  the  return  was  made  out,  I  cannot  ascertain ;  but  no  doubt  many  did,  aa 
IB  always  the  case.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  is,  as  usual  on  such  occanona. 
variously  estimated.  Borne  friendly  Indians  who  came  into  Tallahassee,  said 
that  Osceola  lost  104  men,  and  was  himself  twice  wounded  durinff  the  bsttle. 

There  were  with  General  CUnchy  as  guides  in  his  expedition,  uree  or  four 
Indians  of  the  white  party,  relatives  of  the  chie^  Charles  OmatidOf  who  doubt- 
leas  rendered  eminent  service. 

/  Osceola  was  observed  foremost  of  all  his  men  mt  thisvbattle,  and  waa  weD 
known  to  General  Clinck  and  many  of  his  men.  He  wore  a  red  belt^  and 
three  long  feathers.  Having  taken  his  stand  behind  a  tree«  he  would  step 
boldly  out,  level  his  rifle,  and  bring  down  a  man  at  every  fire ;  nor  was  he 
dislodged  until  several  volleys  from  whole  platoons  had  been  fired  upon  him. 
The  tree  behind  which  he  stood  was  literally  cut  to  pieces.^  It  is  almost  a 
wonder  that  he  had  not  now  fulfilled  the  measure  or  his  threat  made  on  a 
fi>rmer  occasion,  which  was  to  kill  General  dvndu,  He  probaUy  tried  his 
best  to  do  it,  for  the  general  received  several  shots  through  his  clothes. 
General  TVunnpson,  Chwrks  OmaUda^  and  General  Clinck  were  the  three  per- 
sons he  had  declared  vengeance  against 

An  officer  in  General  VlincVs  army  wrote  the  next  da^  after  the  battlsy  to 
a  friend  in  Washington,  ''You  vrill  see  fit>m  Gen.  Conchas  ofilcial  letter, 
giving  an  account  of  th6  battle,  that  he  says  nothing  of  himsel£  I  was  in  this 
battle,  and  allow  me  to  say  to  you  respecting  him,  what  I  saw  and  know  to  be 
true.  Throughout  the  engagement  ne  was  in  die  hottest  of  the  fight  His 
horse  was  shot  under  him  in  two  places,  neck  and  hip.  A  ball  passed  through 
his  cap,  entering  the  fix)nt,  and  passing  out  at  the  back  part  or  the  top.  Aji- 
other  ball  passed  through  the  sleeve  of  the  bridle-arm  of  his  coat  This  was 
my  first  battle,  and  I  may  not  be  the  best  judge,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
man  ever  displayed  more  intrepid  courage  than  Gen.  Clinch  did  on  this 
occasion.  At  one  moment  a  little  confusion  occurred  among  the  troops,  in 
consequence  of  some  soldiers  giving  the  word  ^ Retire!^  The  general 
immediately  threw  himself  in  m>nt  of  the  men,  and  his  horse  staggertnff 
under  him,  he  dismounted,  advanced  to  the  front,  and,  amidst  a  shower  ot 
bullets  from  the  Indians,  said,  that  before  he  would  show  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  he  would  die  upon  the  field.  The  high  and  chivalric  bearing  of  the 
general  kindled  among  the  men  an  enthusiasm,  which,  I  believe,  was  never 
surpassed.  A  gallant  charge  followed,  which  routed  and  drove  the  enemy 
firom  the  field,  and  they  did  not  again  show  themselves.  We  kept  the  field 
about  three  hours,  and  then  recrossed  the  river  in  good  order,  and  without 
disturbance." 

The  next  events  which  occurred  were  not  of  so  much  moment  as  those 
immediately  preceding  them ;  but  it  is  our  duty  to  notice  all,  which  we  will 
do  in  the  order  of  time. 

On  the  12  January,  ^  Col.  ParisK,  at  the  head  of  200  mounted  volunteers, 
composed  of  the  companies  of  Capt  Mston^  Bellamy,  and  Caswell,  had  a  sharp 
encounter  with  a  large  body  of  Indians  near  Wetumka,  in  Middle  Florida. 
The  attack  commenced  with  the  advanced  guard  under  Capt  BeUami/,  who 
•  had  been  allowed  by  the  enemy  to  pass  their  main  body.  Col.  ParM  imme- 
diately hastened  foI^vard  to  his  support,  when  suddenly  he  was  attacked  oo 
both  flanks  by  the  enemy  in  ambush.  The  volunteers  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  charge  on  horseback;  they  were  then  dismounted  and  foimed  in 
admirable  order.  They  then  charged  the  enemy  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
veterans.  In  the  mean  time,  Capt  Bellamy,  having  routed  the  attacking  party 
opposed  to  him,  fell  back  on  the  main  body.  The  enemy  were  soon  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  a  thicket  By  this  time,  night  coming  on,  it  was  not  thought 
prudent  to  follow  them,  where  the  localities  of  the  place  and  the  darkness 
would  have  given  them  great  advantages.  Our  men  rested  on  their  arms  in 
the  open  pine  woods,  prepared  to  renew  the  action  at  day^-light ;  but  during 
the  night  the  savages  eflected  their  retreat  Their  loss  must  have  been  oon- 
•Iderabie,  as  six  dead  bodies  were  counted  in  ons  part  of  the  field  of  batdk 
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Two  days  after,  Col.  Parish  marched  for  Fort  King,  and  arrived  there  in 
safety.  He  then  proceeded  to  Powdts  [OsctMs]  town,  and  destroyed  it 
The  volunteers  then  returned  to  Fort  Drane." 

The  best  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  distress  of  the  people  of  Florida  at 
this  period,  firom  the  sufferers  themselves,  or  those  momentarily  expecting  to 
become  such.  On  the  16  January,  a  newspaper  published  at  Tallahassee 
contained  as  follows: — ** Since  the  engasement  on  the  Wythlacoochee,  no 
intelligence  has  been  had  of  the  main  rody  of  the  Indiana.  The  situadon  of 
the  inhabitants  east  of  the  St  John's  and  south  of  St  Auffustine,  is  truly 
deplorable.  New  Smyrna  has  been  burnt,  and  all  the  fine  puintations  in  that 
neighborhood  are  broken  up.  Many  of  the  nesroes  have  been  carried  ofi^  or 
have  joined  the  savages.  The  Indians  are  dispersed  in  small  parties,  and 
when  Dursued  they  Uike  refuge  in  the  thickets,  which  abound  every  where, 
and  fight  with  desperation,  until  they  are  dead,  no  matter  by  what  numben 
they  are  assailed.  It  is  literally  a  war  of  extermination,  and  no  hope  is 
entertained  of  putting  an  end  to  it,  but  by  the  most  vigorous  measures.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  number  of  the  enemy  is  daily  increasing  by  desperadoes 
fix>m  other  tribes,  and  absconding  slaves.  The  Mickasooky  tribe  is  considered 
the  leading  [one]  of  the  Seminoies.  They  have  always  been  noted  as  the 
most  ruthless  and  determined  of  the  savage  race." 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed,  diat  the  measure  of  the  sufierings  of  the 
Floridians  was  yet  fiill,  at  this  date  of  our  history,  nor  even  at  the  very  writing 
hereof,  (20  July,)  although  the  whole  coast  from  St  Augustine  to  Cape  Florida 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  has  remained  so  ever  since  the  11  Febru- 
ary. Nevertheless,  nothing  seems  yet  to  have  occurred  sufficiently  alarming 
to  awaken  the  sympathies  of  the  heads  of  the  nation.  But  on  the  90  January, 
Mr.  Whitt^  in  the  house  of  representatives,  asked  leave  to  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

''Resolved  by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  president  of  the  U.  States  be 
authorized  to  cause  rations  to  be  delivered  fi:om  the  public  stores  to  the 
unfortunate  sufferers  who  have  been  driven  firom  their  homes  by  Indian 
depredations,  until  they  can  be  re-established  in  their  possessions,  and  enabled 
to  procure  provisions  for  the  sustenance  of  themselves  and  families." 

This  resolution,  after  some  debate,  was  passed,  and  became  a  law.  The 
notice  of  this  act  of  confess  is  in  anticipation  of  the  order  of  events ;  but  one 
thing  is  certain,  that  if  I  have  noticed  congress  a  little  prematurely,  they  have 
not  committed  the  default  in  noticing  the  affairs  of  Florida. 

Upon  the  17  January,  as  George  W,  RockUff  and  Jeny  Bowers,  pilots  in  the 
sloop  Pilot,  of  Mosquito,  were  proceeding  up  Halifax  River,  and  when  nearly 
opposite  Mrs.  JhndersotCs  plantation,  they  were  fired  upon  by  Indians,  about 
100  in  number,  as  they  judged,  who  continued  their  fire  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  They  overshot  the  men,  but  the  sail  and  rigging  of  then*  vessel  was 
much  injured ;  30  bullets  having  passed  through  the  mainsail. 

The  next  day,  18  January,  Major  P%dnuni,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
independent  company,  styled  the  St  Augustine  Guards^  stationed  at  Mos- 
quito, proceeded  to  Mrs.  AndersorCs  plantation,  at  a  place  called  Dun  Lawton, 
about  50  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  Hali&x  River,  upon  discovery. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  whole  of  the  Mosquito  country  was  destroyed 
on  the  26  and  27  of  December,  as  we  have  before  related,  and  the  buildings 
of  Mrs.  Anderson  were  at  that  time  burned.  While  there,  this  company,  com- 
posed of  the  generous  and  spirited  young  men  of  St  Augustine,  joined  by  a 
few  fh)m  Mosquito,  making  about  40  men,  was  attacked  by  150  Indians,  as 
was  supposed.  Mr.  Geo,  Anderson  and  Mr.  Douglas  DummU,  standing  on 
guard,  saw  two  Indians  approaching,  upon  whom  they  fired,  killing  one  and 
wounding  the  other.  Dummit  ran  to  the  fallen  Indian,  and  as  he  wns  stooping 
over  him,  received  a  wound  in  the  back  of  the  neck.  At  the  same  moment 
the  whole  body  of  the  Indians  rushed  out  of  a  scrub,  distant  a  little  mors 
than  musket  shot,  and  commenced  a  furious  attack  upon  Major  Pii/man>  mea, 
who,  from  behind  the  fragments  and  broken  walls  of  the  burnt  buildings, 
gave  the  Indians  a  warm  reception  ;  and  although  but  40  in  number,  having 
coverts  fix)m  which  to  fight,  and  the  Indians  being  in  open  space,  they  kept 
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them  at  bay  for  about  an  hour.  DuriDg  this  time  but  one  had  been  wounded. 
T%e  Indians  now  charged  them  with  such  determined  fiuy  upon  their  flanksy 
that  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  their  boats,  which  were  at  considerable 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  were  closely  pursued  by  the  Indians.  In  their 
hurry,  the  wliites  rendered  all  their  guns,  but  one,  useless,  by  wetting  them, 
with  this  one,  however,  they  fired  as  often  as  possible,  and  pushed  off  with 
energy ;  but  the  water  being  shallow  for  a  great  distance,  they  were  in  the 
most  unminent  danger  of  being  boarded  by  the  numerous  Indians ;  in  such 
event,  every  man  must  have  perished.  However,  they  escaped  with  19  badly 
wounded,  and  several  of  these  mortally.  One  boat  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians,  in  which  were  eight  or  ten  men,  who  all  jumped  overboard  and 
•scaped,  except  one,  a  Mr.  Edward  Gotddy  who  swam  to  Pelican  Island^  and 
was  there  left ;  nor  was  it  in  the  power  of  the  others  to  relieve  him,  they 
being  puraued  by  the  Indians  in  the  boat  which  they  had  just  taken.  He  was 
not  heard  of  afterwards,  and  was  supposed  to  have  been  drowned  next  day 
in  endeavoring  to  swim  fVom  the  island.  A  Mr.  Moarks  swam  to  the  opposite 
beach,  and  escaped  to  BulowviUe ;  the  others  were  taken  into  the  boats  again. 

Great  fears  having,  all  along,  been  entertained  that  the  Seminoles  would 
be  aided  by  the  Creeks,  it  is  now  confidently  afilrmed  that  at  least  1000  of 
them  have  gone  down  into  Florida  for  that  end. 

About  the  20  January,  Captain  Hoodar^  on  the  lower  Suanee  River,  finding 
the  opposite  side  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  crossed  over  with  nine  men  to 
attack  them.  As  they  landed,  two  of  his  men  were  shot  down ;  one  with 
nine  balls,  the  other  with  five.  With  his  remaining  men  he  charged  the 
Indians  with  great  boldness.  In  the  mean  time  his  boat  got  adrift,  and  no 
other  alternative  was  left  but  victory  or  death.  After  a  close  and  deadly  oon- 
test  of  some  minutes,  the  Indians  were  routed  with  severe  loss. 


CHAPTER  XL 

Congress  makes  an  appropriation  for  carrying  on  the  war — Remarks  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  on  the  war  with  the  Seminoles — Debate  in  the  house  of  reprt" 
sentatives  on  the  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants  of  Florida — Attack  on  soms 
Creeks  at  Bryant's  Ferry — General  Gaines's  campaign  in  Florida — Fights  tkt 
Indians  on  the  Ouithlacoochee — His  conference  with  Osceola — Resigns  his  com- 
mandf  and  leaves  the  country — Captain  Allison^s  skirmish — The  chief  Ouchkk 
Billy  killed — Siege  of  Camp  McL^nore — GretU  sufferings  of  its  garrison — Detto- 
ered  by  Captain  Biad — The  chief  Mad  Wolf  slain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  chapter,  notice  was  taken  of  the  delay 
hi  congress,  and  by  the  executive  of  the  nation,  to  agitate  the  subject  of  this 
war.  At  length  Mr.  Webster  of  the  senate,  from  the  committee  on  finance, 
reported,  without  amendment,  a  bill  making  further  appropriation  for  sup- 
pressing hostilities  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  and  asked  for  its  inunediate 
consideration,  as  the  state  of  the  country  required  its  passage  with  the  utmost 
despatch.  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  was  500,000  dollars,  and  the  bill 
was  passed  after  some  explanatory  remarks ;  which  remarks,  as  they  not  only 
set  the  affairs  of  the  war  forth  as  they  were  known  in  Washington  at  that 
period,  but  discover  to  us  something  by  which  we  can  judge  who  has  been  in 
mult  there,  shall  here  be  laid  before  the  reader. 

**  Mr.  Clay  said  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  the  commimications  firom  the 
departments  read,  in  order  to  see  whether  they  gave  any  account  of  the 
causes  of  this  war.  No  doubt,  he  said,  whatever  may  have  been  the  causes, 
it  was  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  itself  by  all  the  possible  means 
within  our  power.  But  it  was  a  condition,  altogether  without  precedent,  in 
which  the  country  was  now  placed.  A  war  was  raging  with  the  nooet  ran- 
corous violence  within  our  borders;  congress  had  been  in  session  nearly 
two  months,  during  which  time  this  conflict  was  raging ;  yet  of  the  eauBes  or 
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the  war,  how  it  was  produced,  if  the  ^ultwas  on  one  side  or  on  both  sidei^ 
in  short,  what  had  lighted  up  the  torch,  confess  was  altogether  uninformed, 
and  no  inquiry  on  the  subject  had  been  made  by  either  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature. -  He  should  be  glad,  he  said,  if  the  chairman  of  the  committee  00 
finance,  or  of  the  committee  on  Indian  afSiirs,  or  any  one  else,  would  tell  him 
how  this  war  had  burst  forth,  and  what  were  its  causes,  and  to  whom  the 
blame  of  it  was  to  be  charged. 

^  Mr.  fVehder  replied,  tlmt  he  could  not  give  any  answer  to  the  senator 
from  Kentucky.  It  was  as  much  a  'natter  of  surprise  to  him,  as  to  any  ooa^ 
that  no  official  conmiunication  bat  •  «^  made  to  congress  of  the  causes  of 
the  war.  AJl  he  knew  on  the  sif^ect  be  had  gathered  firom  the  gazettes 
The  communications  firom  the  departments  spoke  of  the  war,  as  a  war  groir- 
ing  out  of  the  relations  between  the  Indians  and  the  government  of  uie  U« 
States,  and  ^ve  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had  its  origin  in  any  quarrel 
with  the  citizens.  It  probably  grew  out  of  the  attempts  to  remove  theso 
Indians  beyond  the  Mississippi  According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  countrj 
between  Tallahassee  and  St  Augustine  was  overrun  by  hostile  Indians,  and 
the  communication  between  those  places  was  interrupted.  The  view  taken 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  was  undoubtedly  the  true  one.  But  th» 
war  rages,  the  enemy  is  in  force,  and  the  accounts  of  their  ravages  are  di** 
astrous.  The  executive  government  has  asked  for  the  means  of  suppressinf 
these  hostilities,  and  it  was  entirely  proper  that  the  bill  should  pass. 

<*  Mr.  fVkUe  expressed  his  recret  that  he  could  add  nothing  to  the  infoniM- 
tion  given  on  this  subject  He  knew  nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  war,  if  it 
commenced  in  any  k>cal  quarrel  or  not  It  was  the  object  of  the  government 
to  remove  these  Indians  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  he  was  appro* 
faensive  that  the  difficulty  had  arisen  out  of  this  measure.  He  had,  howevert 
no  information,  which  was  not  in  the  possession  of  every  other  senator.  H« 
was  for  the  bill. 

"•  Mr.  Benton  said  he  was  also  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  Some 
years  ago,  he  said,  he  was  a  member  of  the  committee  on  Indian  affiurs.  At 
that  time  these  Indians  in  Florida  were  in  a  state  of  starvation  ;  they  would 
not  work,  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  be  fed  by  the  U.  States,  or 
they  must  subsist  on  the  plunder  of  our  citizens.  Tiiese  Indians  are  a  very 
bad  tribe,  as  their  very  name  signifies,  the  word  SenwnoUj  in  Indian,  beings' 
^  wild  runaway  Indiana,^  They  were  therefore  considered  a  bad  race.  It  waf 
obviously  the  best  policy  to  remove  these  Indians  to  a  place  where  they  woukl 
be  able  to  obtain  plenty." 

When  tbe  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  inhabitants  of  Florida  was  before ' 
the  house  of  representatives,  which  was  noticed  in  our  last  chapter,  tlie  follow* 
ing  interesting  debate  arose  upon  it,  which  shall  be  laid  before  the  reader,  for 
the  same  reasons  which  caused  the  remarks  in  tbe  senate  to  be  given  above, 

"The  resolution  having  been  twice  read,  the  house,  on  motion  of  Mr. 
fFkUcy  agreed  to  consider  it  now. 

*^  Mr.  /F.  said  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  house  further  than 
to  say,  that  in  East  Florida,  five  hundred  families  were  driven  from  their 
homes,  and  had  had  their  possessions  destroyed  in  the  progress  of  a  war* 
which  had  commenced  in  consequence  of  relations  between  the  Indians  and 
this  government,  and  with  which  the  sufieiing  inhabitants  of  that  country 
have liad  nothing  to  do. 

*<  Appropriations  had  frequently  been  made  to  succor  Indians  when  in  cir* 
cumstances  of  distress,  and  he  lioped  that  no  member  of  the  house  would 
object  to  the  adoption  of  tbe  resolution  for  the  succor  of  our  own  citizens. 

**Mr.  Granger  of  New  York  rose  and  said, — Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  little 
observation  I  have  had  of  men  and  things,  I  have  learned  that  precedent  m 
often  used  to  restrain  our  generous  impulses,  but  seldom  to  impel  us  to  gen- 
erous action.  In  the  little  time  I  have  been  here,  I  have  not  been  so  much 
gratified  with  any  thing  that  has  occurred,  as  I  have  at  the  prompt  manner  ia 
which  this  house  has  stepped  forward  to  provide  means  for  carrying  on  tbe 
war  in  Florida.  Whilst  we  have  been  without  any  official  information  Gcom 
tlie  executive  department  of  government — whilst  the  newspapers  have  beott 
discuflnng  the  questioii,  whether  censure  should  rest  upon  one  of  the  deiMrl>- 
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ments,  or  upon  the  commanding  officer  in  Florida,  this  house  and  the  other 
branch  of  the  legislature  have  stepped  forward  to  sustain  this  war,  although 
no  requisition  has  been  made  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  nation.  Sir,  I 
rejoice  that  they  have  done  so. 

''Mr.  Cambrdeng  rose  to  explain,  and  Mr.  Granger  yielded  the  floor. 

''Mr.  Cambrdeng  said,  that  great  injustice  had  teen  done  in  the  newspapers 
to  the  conduct  pursued  by  the  departments.  The  committee  of  ways  and 
means  had  been  furnished  with  the  first  conmiunication  on  which  they  acted 
bjr  the  secretary  of  war.  They  next  day  receive  a  second  conmiunicatioo 
with  all  the  documents  relatinj^  to  the  Indian  war,  and  which  contained  all 
the  information  that  vras  requisite.  The  documents  had  not  gone  jforth  to  the 
public — which  was  an  extraordinary  circumstance.  They  certainly  were  sent 
by  the  committee  to  this  house,  and  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  bill  and 
been  printed  and  sent  to  the  senate.  If  they  had,  the  erroneous  impression  as 
to  the  remissness  of  the  department,  or  the  executive^,  would  not  have  ^ne 
into  the  newspapers.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  executive,  or  of  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means,  that  tliis  had  not  been  done. 

"Mr.  Granger  resumed.  If  the  gentleman  had  listened  to  me  a  little  longer, 
he  would  have  discovered  that  I  intended  no  censure  on  the  executive ;  but  as 
he  has  chosen  to  challenge  me  to  speak,  I  do  say  that  the  history  of  this  nation 
can  present  nothing  like  the  silence  which  has  existed  on  this  subject  I  do 
say  that  whilst  this  hall  has  been  ringing  with  plaudits  upon  one  administra- 
tion, and  whilst  we  have  been  called  upon  oay  after  day  to  hum  up  the 
bones  of  dead  quarrels  here — ^whilst  your  settlements  have  been  laid  waste 
and  desolate,  no  communication  has  been  made  to  this  house  as  a  branch  of 
the  government.  Whatever  information  you  have,  even  upon  the  gentleman^ 
own  showinff,  is  a  letter  from  the  secretary  of  war  to  the  chainnan  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means. 

"  Mr.  Cambrdeng.    That  letter  contained  all  that  was  necessary. 

"Mr.  Granger  continued :  Sir,  I  repeat}  that,  with  a  vrar  knovm  to  exist  in 
this  country,  we  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up  the  poesibili^,  not  only 
of  a  war  which  might  take  place  hereafter  wkh  a  foreign  nation,  but  also  to 
discover  whether  a  war  was  last  year  likely  to  have  existed. 

"We  have  war  enough  upon  our  hands  to  take  care  of.  '  The  war-cry  is  up 
m  the  woods ;  the  tomahawk  glitters  in  the  sunbeam ;  the  scalping-knife  is 
urged  to  its  cruel  duty ;  the  flower  of  your  chivalry  is  strewed  along  the  plain, 
and  yet  every  department  of  this  administration  is  as  dumb  as  the  bleeding 
victims  of  this  inglorious  contest « 

'  "In  legislating  for  a  suffering  people,  I  vnmt  no  precedent  but  that  which 
m^  Creator  has  implanted  in  my  bosom.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  stand  here 
With  the  sympathies  of  our  nature  chilled  and  frozen  by  the  mere  force  of  the 
oath  which  we  have  taken ;  I  do  not  believe  that  our  duty  requires  that  we 
should  be  thus  chilled  and  frozen.  I  believe  that  the  existence  of  this  govern- 
ment depends  upon  its  extending  its  fostering  hand  to  the  unfortunate  when- 
ever it  can  be  done  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution.  Especially  should 
this  be  the  case,  where  tlie  sufferers  reside  within  a  territory,  and  have  no 
state  government  to  which  they  can  look  for  succor. 

"  Such  is  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  in  this  nation ;  and  then  our  people 
will  feel  that  they  are  indeed  members  of  one  common  famiW,  and  that, 
whilst  they  bear  equal  burdens,  they  are  the  equal  recipients  of^  the  bounty 
and  protection  of  the  government 

"On  motion  of  Mr.  Whitt,  the  resolution  was  read  a  thu^  time  and  passed." 

We  have  now  to  return  to  the  recital  of  warlike  operations.  About  the 
middle  of  January,  great  alarm  spread  through  the  confines  of  Georgia,  that 
the  Creek  Indians  were  imbodving  in  various  parts  of  their  country,  and  the 
utmost  consternation  prevailed.  On  the  23  January,  it  being  reported  at 
Columbus,  that  the  Indians  were  in  force  at  Birant's  Ferry,  15  miles  below 
Uiat  place,  a  company  of  whites,  consisting  of  about  20  or  30  men,  under 
Captain  WcEtson,  marched  down  upon  discovery.  They  discovered  ak)  or  40 
Indians,  some  of  whom  had  rifles,  out  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  done, 
or  intended,  any  mischief.  However,  the  whites  pursued  them,  and  pretty 
aoon  a  firing  commenced,  and,  though  of  short  duratixni,  two  were  kiUed  on 
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each  side,  and  the  whites  were  driven  from  the  grouDd,  havug  several  of 
their  number  wounded. 

The  next  operations  of  importance  were  those  between  the  forces  under 
General  Gaines  and  OsceoiOf  and  upon  the  memorable  Ouithlecoochee.  Gea^ 
eral  Gaines  was  upon  a  tour  of  inspection  and  dutv,  when  he  first  learned  tbift 
serious  disturbances  had  occurred  between  the  whites  and  Seminoles.  This 
was  about  the  15  January,  and  the  general  was  arrived  at  New  Orleans.  His 
previous  head-quarters  had  been  at  Memphis,  in  Tennessee.  He  thereibrs 
called  on  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  to  have  a  body  of  volunteers  in  readinen 
for  military  service,  and  set  out  himself  immediately  for  the  scene  of  hostilitiei* 
At  Pensacola  he  found  some  vessels  of  war,  under  Conmiodores  Dallas  and 
Bolton,  and  Captain  fVebb,  who  had  already  commenced  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tampa  Bay,  and  other  adjacent  inlets.  Colonel  Twiggs  had 
been  ordered  to  receive  into  service  eight  companies  of  volunteers,  to  be  raised 
by  the  governor  of  I^iiisiana,  and  the  regular  force  at  Baton  Rouge,  New 
Orleans,  and  other  stations  in  the  inomediate  vicinity  of  New  Orleans,  and  to 
hold  himself  in  readiness  for  a  movement  towards  Tamps.  This  force  coo* 
sisted  of  about  1100  men. 

That  no  time  should  be  lost,  General  Gaints  returned  inunediately  to  New 
Orleans  (about  2G  January),  and,  on  the  4  February,  was  under  way  again  for 
Florida,  witli  his  forces  organized,  lie  arrived  at  Tampa,  with  his  forces,  in 
three  steam-boats,  on  the  iHh,  and,  on  the  ISth  began  to  proceed  into*  the  In- 
dian country.  His  first  movement  was  to  the  east,  on  the  Alafia  River,  having 
understood  there  had  been  a  fight  in  that  direction,  near  Fort  Brooke,  between 
the  hostile  and  friendly  Indians ;  but  afler  two  days,  no  enemy  being  discor* 
ered,  the  line  of  march  was  altered  for  Fort  Kuig.  General  Gaines^s  army  had 
but  ten  days'  rations ;  but,  by  advices,  he  was  assured  that  there  was  plenty  at 
Fort  King. 

On  the  20  February,  the  army  passed  Major  Bodies  fatal  field,  on  whieh 
was  found  106  men,  all  of  whom  they  decendy  interred.  All  the  officers  who 
fell  in  that  disastrous  fight  were  identified,  and,  what  was  very  remarkable, 
every  man  was  accounted  for;  but  what  struck  every  one  with  the  greatest 
surprise,  was,  that  the  dead  were  in  no  instance  pillaged ;  articles  the  meet 
esteemed  by  savages  were  untouched ;  the  ofiicers'  bosom-pins  remained  m 
dieir  places ;  their  watches  were  found  in  their  pockets,  and  money,  in  silver 
and  gold,  was  lefi  to  decay  with  its  owner, — a  lesson  to  all  the  world — a  testi- 
mony that  the  Indians  are  not  fighting  for  plunder! — nay,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  rights,  tlicir  country,  their  homes,  their  very  existence !  The  arms 
and  ammunition  were  all  tliat  had  been  taken,  except  the  uniform  coat  of 
Major  Dade. 

On  the  22  February,  the  army  arrived  at  Fort  King,  much  to  the  agreeable 
surprise  of  the  garrison,  which  it  had  been  reported  was  cut  ofli*by  the  Indians. 
Owing  to  the  country's  being  in  possession  of  the  Indians,  no  supplies  had 
arrived  ;  and,  tlic  next  day,  a  troop  of  horse  was  despatched  to  Fort  Drane, 
(22  miles  north-west,)  in  hopes  to  obtain  further  supplies.  They  returned  the 
24,  hut  with  odIv  seven  days'  additional  rations.  To  this  they  added  two  days^ 
more  at  Fort  King.  The  general  scarcely  knew  what  course  next  to  take ;  but 
he  finally  concluded  to  move  down  the  Ouitlilecoochee,  over  Greneral  ClinclCt 
battle-ground,  and  so  to  Tampa,  thinking  such  a  route  might  bring  him  in 
contact  with  the  main  body  of  the  Indians.  Accordingly  the  armv  moved,  on 
the  2()th,  from  Fort  King,  and,  at  two  o'clock  on  the  27th,  arrived  at  General 
Clinch's  crossing-place.  Here,  while  examming  and  sounding  the  river,  the 
Indians  fired  upon  them,  and  set  up  a  fierce  war-cry  ;  but  their  numbers  were 
not  sutficient  to  make  any  material  impression,  although  they  continued  the 
fight  for  about  half  an  hour.     The  whites  lost  one  killed,  and  eight  wounded. 

On  the  28th,  the  army,  having  resumed  its  march,  was  aga'm  attacked,  about 
two  miles  from  its  former  position,  and  a  fire  was  kept  up  about  half  of  the 
day.  At  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Lieutenant  hard,  of  the  United 
States  dragoons,  fell,  mortally  wounded.  In  the  course  of  the  fight,  another 
was  killed,  and  two  wounded.  In  the  evening,  express  was  sent  to  FoM 
Drane,  with  directions  for  the  commanding  ofiicer  to  march  down  with  ^ 
force  upon  the  opposite  iside  of  ihe  Outthlecooehee^  and  thus  come  «|xni  the 
8* 
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rear  of  the  Indians ;  which  movement,  should  it  succeed,  it  was  hoped,  would 
finish  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29th,tno  Indians  were  to  be  seen ;  but  the  general  did 
not  relax  his  precautions.  A  party  was  preparing  timber  and  canoes  for  cross- 
ing the  river,  when,  about  9  o'clock,  they  were  sharply  fired  upon,  and,  at  the 
■ame  time,  the  encampment  was  attacked  upon  every  side,  but  that  towards 
the  river.  The  Indians  now  seemed  in  great  forc^(12  or  1500,  as  was  supposed,) 
having  been  collecting,  from  all  quarters,  since  tne  fight  on  the  previous  day. 
;  They  continued  the  contest  two  hours,  in  which  time  one  man  was  killed  and 
33  wounded.  Among  the  latter  was  the  general  himself, — a  rifle  ball  having 
passed  through  his  lower  lip,  knocked  out  one  tooth,  and  dama^;ed  two  othei& 
When  it  was  found  that  the  general  was  wounded,  his  companions  expressed 
much  re^t ;  but  he  talked  of  it  as  a  matter  of  small  moment ;  said  *^  it  was 
Tory  unkmd  in  the  rascals  to  take  away  a  tooth  which  he  valued  so  highlv." 

On  reconnoitering  the  enemy's  ground,  after  he  had  fled.  Gametes  men  mund 
one  of  their  dead,  which  had  been  dragged  a  considerable  distance  and  left 
unburied,'  from  which  circumstance  they  conjectured  he  had  fled  in  haste. 
His  rifle  had  been  taken  away,  but  he  was  found  to  be  well  provided  with 
ammunition,  having  plenty  of  powder  and  sixty  bullets.  The  place  of  this 
attack  Gaines  called  Camp  hard. 

The  flight  of  the  Indians  was  no  security  for  their  not  appearing  again ;  for, 
on  the  2d  of  March,  they  returned,  and  commenced  pourinff  in  their  shot  upon 
the  whites,  which,  at  intervals,  they  continued  to  do  until  we  5th.  Meantime 
all  of  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  they  began  the  slaughter  of  their 
horses  to  sustain  life.  But  it  is  said  that,  during  all  this  time,  no  one  was  heard 
to  murmur  or  complain. 

On  the  night  of  the  5th,  about  10  o'clock,  a  call  was  heard  fix>m  the  woods, 
and  some  one  requested  a  parley.    On  the  officer  of  the  guard's  demanding  what 
was  wanted,  it  was  answered  that  the  Indians  were  tired  of  fighting,  and  wished 
for  peace.   The  general  ordered  the  officer  of  the  guard  to  answer,  that  if  the  In- 
dians wished  to  treat,  to  send  a  messenger  the  next  morning,  with  a  white  flag, 
and  he  should  come  and  go  in  safety.    He  replied,  ^  very  well,"  and  added  that 
^  he  desired  to  have  a  friendly  talk,  and  to  shake  hands."    Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  the  6th,  about  300  Indians  filed  out  from  the  river,  and  took  a 
position  in  the  rear  of  the  whites,  about  500  yards  ofil    They  expected  nothing 
now  but  a  most  bloody  contest,  supposing  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  to  be 
concealed  in  a  neighboring  hammock.    Both  parties  remained  a  short  time  in 
suspense,  each  doubting  what  the  other  would  do.    At  leugth,  one  or  two 
advanced  within  hailing  distance,  and,  being  joined  with  others,  repeated  what 
had  been  said  the  night  before.    The  general  now  sent  out  to  them  a  sUiff 
officer,  and  they  told  hun  they  did  not  wish  to  fight  any  more,  but  requested 
Uiat  the  army  should  withdraw  from  the  Ouithlecoochee.     Oactola  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  deputation.    When  the  officer  who  had  met  the  Indians 
reported  this  talk  to  Gaine8y  he  ordered  him  to  return  to  OsccoUl,  and  to  inform 
him,  iu  the  plainest  terms,  that  they  would  be  subdued,  that  a  large  force  was 
on  the  way  into  their  country,  and  that,  unless  they  submitted,  every  Indian 
found  in  arms  would  be  shot.     When  this  was  communicated  to  the  Indians, 
they  said  they  would  go  and  hold  a  council,  and  would  meet  them  again  in  the 
afternoon.    The  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  took  place,  and  the 
Indians  urged  what  they  had  said  in  the  morning,  and  added  that  they  had 
lost  mauy  of  their  men  by  death  and  wounds,  and  were  tired  of  the  war ;  but 
as  their  governor  (as  they  styled  J^Rcanopy)  was  not  there,  they  must  first  con- 
sult him,  and  asked  to  have  the  war  suspended  until  he  could  be  consulted. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  would  cease  from  acts  of  hostility,  go  south  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee,  and  attend  a  council  when  called  upon  by  the  United  States 
commissioners,  they  should  not  be  molested.    This  they  agreed  to,  and,  at  the 
aame  moment.  General  Clinch  came  upon  the  main  body  of  the  Indians,  and 
they  all  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  probably  concluding  this  was  a 
stratagem  which  the  whites  had  prepared  to  cut  them  off*.     Clvvsh  came  with 
500  men  and  supplies,  which  was  doubtless  more  agreeable  to  the  starving 
army,  than  even  a  treaty  with  Osceola, 
Tiie  Indians  seem  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  condition  of  Gen- 
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eral  (Sainet^a  army ;  for,  during  the  ioterview  with  Osceola^  he  asked  how  they 
were  off  for  provisions,  and  when  they  told  him  they  had  enough,  he  shook  bi0 
head,  sayinff,  '^  It  is  not  so ;  you  have  nothing  to  eat ;  but,  if  you  will  come  over 
the  river,  I  will  give  you  two  beeves,  and  some  brandy."  It  is  therefore 
surprising  that  he  should  have  been  now  asking  for  peace.  It  shows,  however, 
that  he  was  well  aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  his  case ;  and,  although  he  was 
able  to  deal  with  General  Goitim,  he  early  knew  of  the  approach  of  General 
Cliruhj  and  it  was,  probably,  on  his  gaining  that  knowledge,  that  he  concluded 
to  see  what  kind  of  terms  could  be  got  of  the  whites,  as  the  affairs  of  war 
then  stood. 

General  Gainea,  having  transferred  his  command  to  General  Clmeh,  left  for 
New  Orleans  about  the  9  March,  and  General  Clinch  proceeded  with  his 
united  forces  to  Fort  Drane.  A  negro  spy,  who  had  been  sent  amonff  the 
hostile  Indians,  from  Camp  Izard,  soon  after  returned,  and  confirmed  the 
peaceable  intentions  of  the  chiefe:  they  told  him,  that  in  their  various  skir- 
mishes with  General  Gaints  on  the  Ouithlacooche  they  had  lost  30  men.^  Of 
the  whites  but  5  were  killed,* and  60  wounded.  It  is  rather  uncommon  that 
there  should  be  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  slain  of  the  parties,  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  Indians  almost  always  fought  from  coverts. 

On  the  9  March,  Captain  AUiaon  of  the  Florida  volunteers  had  a  skirmish 
near  his  camp,  not  far  from  Fort  Brooke.  He  routed  the  Indians,  whom  he 
judged  to  be  a  thousand  strong^  and  took  considerable  plunder.  Hence,  not- 
withstanding the  Indians  were  supposed  to  desire  peace,  skirmishes  continued. 
And  on  the  23  March,  a  company  of  volunteers  were  attacked  about  six  miles 
from  Volusia,  in  which  the  whites  lost  three  men  killed,  and  six  woimded,  and 
the  Indians  five  or  six.  A  mong  tlie  latter  was  their  chief,  called  Ouchee  BiUyy  or 
BiUy  Hicks,    He  was  found  the  day  after  the  fight,  concealed  in  some  brush. 

About  the  5  April,  Major  McLemort,  by  order  of  General  Scott,  took  a 
position  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  and  erected  a  block-house,  which  was  called 
Camp  McLemore.  Here,  about  40  men,  far  removed  into  the  heart  of  the 
Indian  country,  were  to  remain  until  relieved  by  the  General,  or  Major 
McLemort,  who,  it  appears,  after  establishing  the  post,  immediately  left  it 
This  small  force  seems  to  have  arrived  here  at  a  most  fortunate  time,  for  it 
was  four  days  before  they  were  discovered  by  the  Indians,  and  during  this 
period  they  had  completed  a  block-house  for  their  protection. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  credited  that  this  little  company  of  men,  sent  here  by 
the  commonder-io-chief  of  the  army,  should  be  left  without  the  means  of 
escape  in  extremity  of  circumstances,  and  no  way  kept  open  by  which  their 
situation  from  time  to  time  might  be  known ;  such,  however,  was  the  case,  and 
for  about  six  weeks  nothing  was  heard  of  them.  They  had  not  been  provided 
with  provisions  for  more  than  two  weeks,  and  it  was  the  general  impression 
of  every  one  that  they  had  all  perished  by  famine  or  the  hands  of  the 
Indians. 

The  following  account  of  the  siege  of  Camp  McLemore  by  Dr.  htncrenct, 
surgeon  there  at  the  time,  shall  be  given  in  his  own  words: — **  We  had  just 
completed  building  the  block-house,  and  dug  out  a  spring  near  the  edge  of*^the 
fort,  when,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  April,  at  a  little  before  dawn  of  day, 
we  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  had  encompassed  us  on  three  sides,  and 
were  in  number  about  150  or  200.  The  engagement  lasted  one  hour  and 
three  quarters,  when  they  found  out,  to  their  sorrow,  that  our  reception  was 
not  only  too  warm,  but  that  they  had  ventured  too  near  us  without  due  reflec- 
tion. On  the  next  day,  we  had  one  man  killed  on  his  poet  by  an  Indian  rifle, 
fired  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  On  the  15  April,  we  were  attacked 
by  a  body  of  the  savages  who  had  completely  surrounded  us,  and  whose  num- 
ber we  computed  at  4  to  500,  though  we  have  since  heard  that  Powell  had 
1000  to  1500  of  them.  This  was  the  hottest  engagement  we  had  during  our 
stay  on  the  Ouithlacoochee.  They  fired  their  guns  by  hundreds  at  the  same 
moment  at  our  block-house,  and  succeeded  in  taking  our  only  means  of 
escape,  our  boat — which  they  took  down  the  river  and  destroyed  after  the 
battle.  The  engagement  continued  two  hours  and  45  minutes,  and  we  had 
three  men  slightly  wounded. 

*<  On  the  24th,  we  had  a  very  severe  batde,  in  which  they  displayed  their 
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ingenuity  bv  shootiDg  fire-arrows  on  fire  upon  the  roof  of  the  houBey  which 
destroyed  the  roof  and  left  ub  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
ThiB  arrow-firing  was  performed  by  26  of  their  men,  whilst  about  3  to  500 
used  their  gunB.  We  had,  on  this  occasion,  two  or  three  of  our  men  wounded. 
We  probably  killed  40  or  50  of  the  Indians.  The  night  after  the  btOtle,  we 
heard  their  chief  hail  us,  and  say,  ^  that  he  was  goin^  away  in  the  mornings 
and  would  trouble  us  no  more.**  He  ke{>t  his  promise  very  well,  though  h% 
did  give  us  about  100  guns  the  next  morning,  ere  he  left.  Our  captain,  HoUo- 
manj  was  killed  on  the  3  May,  whilst  endeavoring  to  fortify  ana  strengthen 
our  position.  The  Indians  continued  to  give  us  a  passing  shot,  from  50  to 
100  guns,  every  five  or  six  days,  though  he  kept  a  spy  upon  us  at  other  times. 
The  ofiicers  were  21  days  living  on  com,  without  salt  or  meat,  and  the  men 
about  28  days." 

It  appears  that  the  great  danger  of  ascending  the  Ouithlacoochee,  together 
with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  garrison,  had  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all 
those  wlio  were  able  to  lend  them  aid,  that  they  had  been  cut  oft*;  and  there- 
fore, to  hazard  any  thing  to  clear  up  this  extremely  doubtful  case,  was  cx>n- 
sidered  next  to  crime  itself.  At  length,  the  poor  distressed  handfiil  at  Camp 
McLemore,  found  among  their  number^  three  that  would  venture  out  for 
succor,  and  tliey  arrived  at  Tallahassee  in  a  canoe,  about  the  16  April.  This 
circumstance,  in  all  probability,  proved  the  safety  of  their  fellows,  as  well  as 
themselves.  A  company  was  made  up  at  St  Marks,  and  under  Captain  I^eigk 
Ready  proceeded  in  a  steam-boat  for  the  Ouitlilacoochee  on  the  22  May,  and 
on  the  24  took  off  the  garrison  without  the  loss  of  a  man. 

While  these  afiuirs  were  being  transacted  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  a  consid- 
erable force  marched  from  Volusia  to  a  point  on  the  Oklawaha  River,  distant 
30  miles,  on  their  way  to  Fort  Brooke.  The  river  being  higher  than  usual, 
the  force  was  obliged  to  halt  to  build  a  bridge  for  the  passage  of  their  cannon 
and  baggage  wagon&  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  lake,  on  the  left  of  the 
detachment,  two  fires  were  soon  discovered,  which  it  was  supposed  were 
made  us  signals  by  two  parties  of  Indians.  Colonel  BxUkr  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  cross  over  the  river  with  his  battalion,  and  when  he  had  marched 
about  three  miles,  some  Indians  were  discovered  and  pursued  by  the  advanced 
guard.  General  Joseph  Shelton  was  ofBuUer^s  pActy,  who,  being  ahead  of  the 
advanced  guard,  charged  upon  one  of  the  Indians,  who  was  in  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  party.  At  about  25  paces  from  him,  the  Indian  turned,  and  they 
both  levelled  their  rifies — Shelton  fired  first,  and  mortally  wounded  tlie  Indian 
in  the  neck,  who  then  endeavored  to  make  his  escape.  Shelton  dropped  his 
gun,  and  rushed  on  him  with  his  pistol,  which  mitsscd  fire  at  five  or  six 
paces  from  him.  The  Indian  now  turned  and  shot  Shelton  in  the  hip,  and 
at  the  same  moment  another  white  came  up  and  shot  the  Indian  in  the  back, 
and  he  was  immediately  despatched.  The  ball  which  entered  Shelion^s  hip 
passed  round  near  the  spine,  and  was  cut  out,  and  he  was  recovering. 

I  have  been  particular  in  detailing  this  affair,  as  the  Indian  who  fell  in  it, 

eoved  to  be  a  chief  of  distinction,  known  among  the  whites  by  the  name  of 
AD  WoFF,  which  was  tlie  English  sicnificatiou  of  his  name.  In  Indian  it 
was  KoHAHAJO.  He  was  of  Micanopys  tribe,  and  had  under  hitii  40  or  50 
warriors,  and  was  probably  one  of  the  leaders  on  tlie  Ouithlacoochee,  who 
beset  General  Gaines  so  long.  His  name  was  given  in  among  them  by  Black 
Dui,  as  Coahano.  It  is  also  to  the  treaty  of  Payne's  Landing,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  Indian  deputation  who  visited  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi 
afterwards. 

The  next  day  after  Kohahajo  was  killed.  Colonel  BuUer  and  Goodwin^  with 
a  battalion  of  mounted  men,  were  sent  to  reconnoitre  Pilaklikaha,  the  resi- 
dence o£  Jumper  and  Miamopy,  When  they  had  proceeded  about  six  miles, 
their  advanced  guard  received  a  sharp  fire  from  a  hanmiock  on  the  left,  but 
wore  soon  dislodged  by  a  charge  fi*om  the  main  body.  Two  of  the  whites 
were  badly  wounded,  one  horse  killed,  and  four  wounded.  After  another 
considerable  swamp-fight,  in  which  several  were  wounded,  the  army  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Indian  town,  hut  it  had  been  deserted  for  a  long  time.  They 
burnt  it,  and  then  proceeded  to  Fort  Brooke. 

An  officer  in  General  ScotVs  army  at  Tampa  wrote  on  the  15  April: — ^All 
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the  militU  will  leave  us  by  the  20  May,  and  the  re^lare  wiU  go  into  summer 
quarters  at  this  place,  Key  West,  Volusia,  Mosquito,  and  one  or  two  more 
posts  at  the  south.  Without  the  greatest  good  luck  nothing  wiU  be  done  this 
summer,  and  the  war  must  be  renewed  in  the  autunm." 

About  the  time  General  Gaints  left  Fort  Draine,;  General  ScoU  arrived 
there,  with  instructions  to  assume  the  chief  conmiand  of  the  forces  in  Florida. « 
Since  that  time  the  operations  have  been  of  not  much  importance.  About 
the  20  March,  Captam  HUdicock  communicated  the  following  valuable 
information  respecting  the  hostile  Indians,  which  was  given  hun  by  the 
friendly  chief.  Black  Dirt^  whose  Indian  name  is  Tuck-aluster  Harjo.  He 
says  that  in  the  fights  with  General  Gamts  were  the  following  chiefs  and 
warriors,  viz.: — Jumper  with  30,  Assuhola  [Ofceoto]  with  7,  Allburtu- 
HARJO  with  30,  Jarharto  Chee  with  30,  Carchar  Tosknusk  (Mtcomhtt) 
with  470,  Mecanop  (principal  chief)  with  80,  Abram  (Ntgro)  with  80,  Weea 
Flocko  Mattez  with  70,  Yarharhacjo  with  160,  Toskieucar  with  50, 
EcHUA  Mattez  with  50,  Hat  How  Emattez  with  30,  Charles  (a  Negro) 
with  3,  CoAHARjo  with  1,  and  Toparlaoee  with  40. 

'  There  had  been  about  400  Seminoles  coUected  at  Tampa,  chiefly  women 
and  children  of  BUuk  Dirfs  tribe,  who  were  on  the  12  April  shipped  off  for 
<*  beyond  the  Mississippi  ^  by  General  ScotL 
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Adjutant-Gexeral  Mcintosh  wrote  from  Fort  Mitchel,  Alabama,  (on  the 
Chattahoochie,  15  miles  above  Columbus,)  7  May  last,  as  follows: — ^'It  has 
just  been  reported  to  me,  that  Col.  FUnamoy  was  shot  dead  by  the  Indians  on 
the  5th  instant,  about  15  miles  below  this  post  I  am  also  informed  that  a 
report  is  currently  circulating  among  the  Creeks,  that  the  Seminole  Indians 
have  defeated  the  whites  in  Florida.  This  report  will  no  doubt  imbolden 
them  to  many  acts  of  hostility  that  they  would  not  otherwise  dare  commit 
A  constant  communication  must  be  kept  up  between  them,  as  the  Creeks  are 
conversant  with  every  transaction  that  occurs  in  Florida.  Marshal,  the  half- 
breed,  says  he  is  apprehensive  mischief  will  be  done  by  the  Indians  before 
long.  Other  fi-iendly  Indians  are  of  this  opinion.  Opothleyohola,  principal 
of  the  upper  Creeks,  says  he  cannot  keep  his  people  together,  or  restrain 
them." 

At  the  same  time  Colonel  Floumoy  was  killed,  ten  others  met  a  like  fate, 
some  of  them  vnthin  12  miles  of  Columbus,  at  the  Ochee  Bridge  on  the  Old 
Federal  Road.  ^  The  Indians  have  entire  possession  of  that  road,  and  all  the 
settlers  have  fled.  A  train  consisting  of  150  wagons,  with  about  150  fugitives, 
on  their  way  to  Columbus,  were  fired  upon,  on  the  10  April" 

Up  to  the  18  May,  at  Augusta,  (Ga.)  it  was  reported  that  all  the  southern 
mail  routes  were  in  [)Osse8sion  of  the  Indians,  except  that  to  Mobile.  The 
day  before,  all  the  mails  were  brought  back.  Colonel  CroweWs  plantation^ 
and  many  others,  had  been  burnt,  and  a  stage  agent  and  two  drivers  had  been 
killed.  The  governor  of  Georgia  had  ordered  two  regiments  of  volunteers  to 
take  the  field.  About  this  time  the  steam-boat  Hyperion  was  attacked  on  her 
passage  up  the  Chattahoochie,  and  two  pilots  and  one  passen^r  were  killed. 
She  was  then  run  on  shore  on  the  Georgia  side,  and  after  bemg  abandoned^ 
was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Indiana 

The  Creek  towns  and  tribes  which  have  declared  themselves  hostile  are  a 
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part  of  the  Ocbeea,  the  Hitchetas,  the  Pah-lo-cho-ko-los,  the  So-wok-ko-loa, 
and  a  port  of  the  Ufallays.  The  priDcipal  chie&  who  have  showed  themselves 
as  their  leaders,  are  old  Neam athla,  of  whom  we  have  already  several  times 
spoken,  chief  of  the  Hitchetas,  Jim  Henrt,  and  Neo  Mico.  ;Many  friendly 
Indians  immediately  joined  the  whites,  one  of  the  principal  leaders  of  whom 
is  a  chief  called  Jim  Bot.  The  war  party  have  discovered  great  boldness. 
About  the  10  May  a  party  came  withm  ^  or  40  yards  of  Fort  Mitchell,  a 
strong  and  well-defended  place,  entered  the  hospital,  and  carried  off  what 
they  pleased,  and  the  garrison  thought  it  not  best  to  dii^urb  them. 

On  the  14  foUowinff,  the  mail  from  Montgomery  to  Columbus  was  attacked 
about  20  miles  from  the  latter  place.  A  driver  on  that  route  was  riding  alone 
the  road  on  horseback,  about  50  yards  ahead  of  the  stage,  when  he  was  fired 
upon  by  about  90  Indians,  yet  he  unaccountably  escap^  injury.  His  horse 
took  firight  and  threw  him,  and  he  escaped  into  a  thicKet  When  he  arrived 
at  the  next  stage  relay,  the  horses  had  got  there,  but  without  any  carriage,  but 
had  about  them  some  fragments  of  their  harnesses.  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  in 
the  stage,  made  his  escape  by  leaping  into  the  woods  when  the  stage  upset 
A.  driver  and  two  others  were  killed.  There  were  19  horses  belonging  to 
the  line  m  the  company,  of  which  but  three  were  recovered,  and  these  were 
wounded. 

'About  this  time  the  old  steam-boat  Georgian  was  burnt  while  lying  at 
Roanoak,  and  all  on  board,  except  the  engineer,  perished.  The  town  of 
Roanoak  was  at  the  same  time  laid  in  ashes,  but  the  citizens  escaped  to  a 
fort  Irwinton,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Georgia  side  of  the  river,  soon  after 
shared  the  same  &te.^ 

Meanwhile  some  affairs  of  considerable  moment  were  transpiring  in  Flori- 
da.   Colonel  Lindsay  had  been  despatched,  at  the  head  of  about  750  men,  from 
Fort  Brooke,  with  orders  to  proceed  to  Fort  Alabama,  to  destroy  it;  and  bring 
away  the  sick,  wounded,  and  provisions.     Having  proceeded  there,  and 
effected  their  object,  the  forces  marched  again  for  Fort  Brooke.    Before 
leaving  the  fort,  a  mine  was  prepared,  by  leaving  powder  in  the  magazine, 
which  should  explode  on  its  bein^  ojpened.    They  had  got  but  a  mile  or  two^ 
when  the  mine  was  sprung  with  a  fearful  noise,  but  what  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced was  not  known.    The  whites  had  missed  two  of  their  number  the  day 
before,  whom  they  found  on  their  return  march,  about  12  miles  from  Fort 
Alabama,  killed  in  the  way,  and  one  shockingly  mangled.    While  the  army 
was  contemplating  this  spectacle,  it  was  fired  upon  by  500  Indians,  as  was 
supposed,  fit)m  a  hammock,  no  more  tlian  30  yards  off.    The  whites  immedi- 
ately formed,  and  fired  in  their  turn,  and  a  regular  fight  ensued.    The  Indians 
could  not  1)0  dislodged  until  several  rounds  of  grape  shot  from  the  artillery 
had  been  poured  in  upon  them.    This  was  a  bloody  affray  for  them,  but  their 
loss  was  not  fully  known ;  several  were  found  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous 
traces  of  others  who  had  beeu  dragged  off  dead  or  severely  wounded  were 
discovered.    Tlie  whites  had  3  killed  and  22  wounded. 
.  A  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  gives  a  fearful 
picture  of  the  affairs  in  the  Creek  country.     It  was  written  at  Talbotton,  (Ga.J 
11  May,  and  is  in  these  words : — ^  I  wrote  you  yesterday,  informing  you  or 
the  hostile  movements  of  the  Creek  Indians,  and  the  commencement  of  tiieir 
murderous  career.    We  have  full  information  here  to-day  of  the  distressing 
state  of  thinffs  among  the  whites  who  have  settled  over  in  that  territory.    The 
Indians  are  killing  aU — men,  women,  and  children.    Vast  numbers  have  been 
butchered  without  doubt ;  and  the  whole  country  on  this  side  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochie  is  in  uproar  and  confusion.    The  population  q(  the  territory  had 
become  considerable,  and  they  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  escai>e  are 
come  over  in  droves  on  the  Georgia  side ;  some  with  a  part  of  their  children ; 
some  who  have  lost  their  children ;  some  their  husbands ;  and  many  children 
without  father  or  mother;  some  are  found  as  they  were  wandering  about  so 
young  that  they  could  give  no  account  who  their  parents  were.     So  perfect  a 
mixture  and  confusion  as  never  was  witnessed  before.    Many  have  seen  a 
part  of  their  families  murdered.    One  gentleman  saw  his  father  shot  down 
near  him,  and  his  mother  and  sisters.     Some  of  the  dead  have  been  brought 
over  shockingly  mangled.    It  is  thought  the  whole  nation  is  in  hostile  army; 
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tfaeir  warriors  are  computed  at  6  or  7000  strong.  The  general  impression  is, 
that  a  part  of  the  Seminoles  have  come  up  among  them.  The  town  of  Co- 
lumbus is  in  great  danger  of  an  attack,  as  they  have  threatened  it  strongly. 
A  company  of  40  or  50  men  left  Columbus  yesterday  momine,  and  went  over. 
On  their  return  at  night  they  brought  in  seven  children,  which  they  had  found 
scattered  about*^ 

Such  are  the  accounts  which  have  been  daily  circulated  for  two  months 
together  and  although  they  are  distorted  in  many  particulars,  yet  out  of  them 
we  are  ai  present  to  collect  all  that  is  known  of  this  war.  The  Columbus 
Centinel  of  the  13  May  contains  the  foUowing  facts,  which  are  confirmed 
fix»m  other  quarters : — ^  On  Monday  we  received  information  that  hostilities 
had  commenced  on  the  road  between  Columbus  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
Uchee  bridge,  and  further  on,  and  in  the  evening  the  bridge  at  this  place,  the 
streets  leading  from  it  were  throned  with  the  unfortunate  refugees,  who 
were  fleeing  before  their  savage  neighbors.  The  pitiable  condition  of  many 
of  them  was  past  the  power  of  description.  Wives  severed  from  their  hus- 
bands, and  parents  from  their  children ;  all  dismayed,  all  terror-stricken ;  pre- 
sented a  scene  which  we  never  again  desire  to  see.  An  interesting-looking 
ffirl,  just  blooming  into  womanh(K)d,  was  brought  in  on  horseback,  behind  a 
benevolent  stranger,  who  had  found  her  in  the  nation,  making  her  way,  unat- 
tended, to  this  place.  She  started  with  her  parents,  but  before  they  had 
proceeded  far,  they  were  brutally  shot  down  berore  her  eyes.  She  fled  to  the 
woods  and  escaped  from  her  savage  pursuers,  and  was  found  and  brought  to 
Columbus  as  al)ove  stated.  A  young  man  arrived  at  this  place  also  witnessed 
the  savage  murder  of  his  parents.  Another  young  man,  in  the  act  of  fleeing, 
perceived  the  Indians  dragging  away  his  sister.  He  returned,  declaring  he 
would  rescue  her  or  die  in  the  attempt,  and  he  has  not  been  heard  of.  From 
&is  time  their  deeds  of  savage  barbarity  have  been  too  numerous  to  particu- 
larize. A  woman  was  brought  in  on  Tuesday,  wounded  in  the  hand,  whose 
husband  had  been  shot  the  preceding  evening  at  the  Uchee  bridge.  CoL  A.  B. 
Dawson^s  negroes,  who  were  taken  by  the  Indians,  and  made  their  escape, 
state  that  they  saw  three  corpses  on  the  road  near  the  Uchee  bridge ;  a  man, 
woman  and  child,  who  had  all  been,  murdered.  We  learn  that  about  150 
friendly  Indians  have  reported  themselves  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  are  ready  to 
assist  the  whites.  Accounts  to  the  17  May  further  state  that  the  Indians  had 
enteiied  the  house  of  one  family,  and  murdered  the  whole — including  husband, 
wife,  and  six  children.  All  were  scalped,  and  the  children  beheaded.  The 
house  of  a  Mr.  Colton  had  been  attacked,  and  himself  killed." 

Generals  Scott  and  Jessup  were  at  Fort  Mitchell  on  the  3  June ;  the  for- 
mer lef\  that  i)lace  on  that  day  with  an  escort  of  150  men  for  Alabama,  to  take 
the  command  of  the  troops  of  that  state.  On  the  4th,  Capt  Page  reported  to 
General  Scott  that  a  party  of  Indians  was  about  to  cross  the  Chattahoochie  in 
their  way  to  Florida,  and  steps  were  immediately  made  to  stop  them.  The 
day  before  a  party  was  stopped  by  a  company  of  Georgia  militia,  afler  a  sharp 
skirmish,  in  which  one  white  and  several  Indians  were  supposed  to  have  been 
killed.  Two  chiefs  were  wounded,  Ealahayo  in  the  shoulder,  and  Jim  Henry 
in  the  head.  The  action  took  place  across  the  river,  which  being  high  and 
wide,  little  was  effected.  The  Indians  dared  the  whites  to  come  over,  called 
them  dogs  and  cowards,  and  the  most  the  whites  could  do  was  to  retaliate  in 
th«;  same  sort  of  language. 

About  the  end  of  June,  a  party  of  whites,  who  were  scouting  on  Flint  River, 
accidentally  found  a  young  woman  about  tliree  miles  from  Cambridge,  who 
had  been  wounded  by  a  shot  in  the  breast  She  stated  that,  on  the  26  of 
June,  about  300  Indians  killed  all  the  family  to  which  she  belonged,  13  in 
nunil>cr,  except  herself,  and  her  father,  who  made  his  escape.  After  being 
shot,  she  feigned  death,  and  as  tlie  murdered  were  not  scalped,  she  made  her 
escape  after  the  Indians  left  the  scene  of  butchery. 

Up  to  the  16  June,  all  the  houses  of  the  whites  in  the  Creek  country  had 
been  burned.  On  the  13th,  in  an  attack  on  an  Indian  town  by  some  whites, 
24  persons  were  taken,  among  whom  were  three  chiefs.  These  were  held  as 
hostages  at  Fort  Mitchell,  and  word  was  sent  to  the  hostile  party,  that  if  they 
did  not  come  in  and  siurender  they  should  be  put  to  death.    The  next  day, 
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120  came  io  and  declared  themfielves  friendly.  As  late  as  the  28th  of  June^ 
it  was  reported  at  Columbus,  Ga^  that  the  Creek  war  was  probably  at  an  end, 
^  as  far  as  fighting  was  concerned.  Jvn  Henrys  RB'^  hvire  nearly  all  been 
taken.  They  were  confined  at  Fort  MitcheO,  and  all  the  smiths  were  at  work 
making  handcufis  for  them."  These  will  doubtless  be  sent  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippj,  ^  except  the  chiefs,  five  or  six  in  number,  who  will  be  punished  with 
death,"  as  was  supposed. 

On  the  1st  of  Julv,  Jim  Henry  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  bend  of  friendly  In- 
dians, under  a  chief  named  Jim  Boy.  For  a  few  davs  previous  he  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  on  his  way  for  the  ** promised  land;"  but  he  was  found  in 
the  Creek  nation,  a  few  miles  from  Tuskegee.  About  the  same  time  old 
^tamaOda  ntve  himself  up  to  the  whites,  and  was,  on  the  day  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Jim  HenrUy  with  about  1500  others,  sent  ofif  for  Arkansas.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  faUing  in  with  the  whites  is  said  to  be  as  foUovtrs : — General 
Jessup  had  lefl  Tuskegee  with  about  700  men,  intending  to  make  a  direct 
march  for  JSttamaUik^s  camp,  which  was  on  Hatchahubbee  River.  As  Jtuvp 
marched  along,  his  forces  increased  to  2700  men,  of  which  1500  were  In- 
dians, under  the  chie&  HopoUhleyohola  and  Jim  Boy.  When  he  had  arrived 
within  about  seven  miles  of  JVeamaUda^B  camp,  he  ordered  a  halt,  to  refresh 
his  men  and  horses,  at  the  expense  of  the  beautiful  oatfields  of  the  Indians. 
While  the  army  lay  here,  a  scout  discovered  JSTeamaUda  on  horseback.  He 
had  concluded  to  surrender,  and  had  a  white  cloth  tied  about  his  head,  and 
some  white  garment  for  a  flag,  extended  upon  a  stick,  and  was  approaching 
towards  thenu  They  ordered  him  to  halt,  but  he  gave  no  heed  to  them,  until 
within  a  fbw  paces.  He  was  taken  to  Gen.  Jes8up*8  camp,  and  made  prisoner. 
With  him  were  his  son  and  daughter,  and  a  niece  of  ATea  AEco.  The  two 
females  were  released,  but  his  son  was  confined  with  him  at  Fort  Mitchell. 
On  being  asked  where  he  was  going  when  he  was  taken,  he  said  his  life  had 
been  threatened  by  his  own  people,  and  he  was  hastening  to  Fort  Mitchell,  to 
^ve  himself  up. 

JV*fa  AEco  had  some  da^s  before  given  himself  up.  He  was  considered  a 
great  chief  David  Hctnkre^  a  half-breed,  was  taken  by  surprise,  with  about 
a  hundred  of  his  men,  witn  their  women  and  children.  By  the  8th  of  June, 
there  had  been  secured  between  3  and  4000  Indians,  which  were  despatched 
for  the  west  as  fast  as  circumstances  would  admit 

A  party  of  about  60  warriors,  who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Florida, 
were  overtaken  bv  Col.  BeaL,  in  Chickasatchie  Swamp,  Baker  counnr,  Alabama, 
and  a  considerable  skirmish  ensued.  Nine  Indians  were  killed  and  20  wound- 
ed. Of  Col.  BeaTs  men,  two  were  killed  and  seven  wounded.  The  Indians 
were  left  in  possession  of^  the  swamp. 

The  following  account  was  published  in  the  Georgia  Herald  of  the  28  June, 
at  Columbus.  It  is  headed,  ^  Grand  Entree  into  Fort  Mitchell,"  and 
then  proceeds : — "  On  the  22  June,  we  witnessed  the  grand  entree  of  a  drove 
of  savages  into  the  Fort  [Mitchell]  consisting  of  men,  women  and  children, 
in  all  about  1000 ;  among  them  200  warriors ;  they  were  brought  in  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Alabama  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Fatterson,  The 
men  were  placed  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  while  the  women  and  children 
were  encamped  on  the  outside.  It  was  an  assemblage  of  human  beings,  such 
as  we  had  never  before  witnessed,  and  the  sight  filled  us  with  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings to  which  we  shall  not  give  vent  at  this  time.  They  were  of  all  ages,  from  a 
month  old  to  a  hundred  years, — of  all  sizes,  from  the  little  papoosie  to  the 

S'ant  warrior.  The  old  '*  Blind  King/*  as  he  is  called,  rode  in  tne  centre  of 
e  throng,  and  although  it  nas  been  many  years  since  he  beheld  the  light  of 
day,  yet  has  the  feelings  of  hostility  continued  to  rankle  at  his  heart  The 
names  of  the  hostile  chiefi  who  have  been  taken  and  have  come  in,  are  AVa 
E-Maihloy  Octo  ^cho-EmathUiy  [probably  son  of  ATeamaihlay]  AEccocholey,  or 
BHndKing,  Tustee-ATuggee^  Ch^ko-Yar-bar-Hadjo.^ 
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CaBLAPTER  XBDL 

mSTORT  OF  THE  EXPATBIATION  OF  TUX  CHEROKEXS. 

**  Borne  entertain,  that  the  history  of  these  pretent  time*  moit  not  be  written  hj  any  one  aUm ; 
which,  in  my  opinioa,  is  disfracefbl  to  an  historian,  and  very  pcejndieia]  to  posterity ;  as  if  tliay 
were  to  write  at  a  distance,  that  obsearity  might  protect  their  nustakes  from  discovery.  Othen 
also  say  the  truth  is  not  ripe  enouch  to  be  writ  in  the  ace  we  litre  In:  So  poUliciana  would 
not  have  the  liistorian  to  tread  on  Uie  beeb  of  the  times,  lest  the  times  tread  00  his  heels." 

WiNSTAia.r. 

**  BtiU  to  the  white  man's  wants  there  is  no  end : 
He  said,  *  beyond  those  bills  he  woald  not  come.' 
But  to  the  western  seas  his  hands  extend, 
Ere  yet  his  promise  dies  upon  his  toofoe."— ^ivruBUSHBD  Posm. 

While  the  war  is  progressing  in  Florida,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  open 
a  few  pages  of  Cherokee  history,  praying,  in  the  mean  time,  for  its  speedy 
conclusion. 

The  situation  of  the  Cherokee  country  is  most  delightful ;  it  is  every  thing 
that  heart  could  wish,  whether  actuated  by  the  best  or  worst  of  motives!  fi 
lies  in  about  thirty-five  den^ees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  north  and  west 
by  Tennessee,  on  the  soum  by  Alabama,  and  easterly  W  Georgia  and  North 
Carolina,  comprising  about  8,000  square  miles.  In  1Q(&  it  contained  11,175; 
the  difference  having  been  sold  to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  Georgia. 

That  country  is  well  watered  by  living  springs,  in  every  part,  whose  foun- 
tains are  like  reservoirs  raised  to  a  great  height  by  the  art  of  man ;  they  hav- 
ing the  superior  advantage  of  beinff  natural  reservoirs,  raised  by  springs  in 
their  lof^'  range  of  mountains  which  stretch  across  the  whole  nation.  In  the 
north  it  is  hilly ;  but  in  the  south  are  numerous  fertile  plains,  in  part  covered 
with  tall  trees,  through  which  beautiful  streams  of  water  glide.  Here  cattle, 
in  vast  herds,  roam,  and  horses  are  plenty,  and  in  all  the  ordinary  uses  among 
the  Indians.  Flocks  of  sheep,  goats,  and  swine,  live  on  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs. 
On  their  navigable  rivers  the  Cherokees  have  vessels  engaged  in  commerce. 
Their  spring  opens  in  ^at  beauty;  the  soil  is  excellent  for  com,  cotton, 
tobacco,  wheat,  oats,  indigo,  sweet  and  Irish  potatoes ;  and  the  people  had,  in 
1825,  l)egun  to  export  cotton  to  New  Orleans  in  their  own  vessels. 

They  have  public  roads,  and  taverns  with  good  accommodations,  and 
butter  and  cheese  arc  common  upon  the  ordinary  tables  of  the  Indian  inhab- 
itants. Neat  and  flourishing  villages  have  alreaay  sprung  into  being.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  manufactured,  and  fry  native  fnman  hands.  There  is 
scarcely  a  family  which  does  not  raise  cotton  sufficient  for  its  own  use. 
Their  trade  is  almost  wholly  carried  on  by  native  Cherokeea  The  mechanie 
arts  arc  considerably  cultivated,  although  agriculture  chiefly  engages  the  at- 
tention of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1819,  tliere  were  about  10,000  inliabitants,  and  in  1825  they  had  in- 
creased to  13,5()Ii,  all  natives ;  there  were,  in  addition,  147  white  men  married 
in  the  nation,  and  73  white  women.  Of  slaves  tliere  were  1,277.  Hence  it  is 
plain  tliat  the  Cherokees  do  not  decrease,  but  have,  in  about  five  years,  in- 
creased over  3,500.  This  is  equal,  at  least,  to  the  increase  of  white  popula- 
tion under  similar  circumstances. 

By  the  laws  of  the  nation,  the  whites  are  allowed  the  privileges  of  natives, 
except  that  of  suffrage,  together  witli  their  ineligibility  to  hold  offices.  Some 
of  tlie  Cherokees,  following  the  example  of  their  southern  neighbors,  have 
become  slave-holders ;  buymg  their  negroes  of  white  men  who  bring  them 
into  the  nation.  And  here  the  reflection  naturally  arises  in  the  inquiry  upon 
the  relative  barbarity  of  the  white  and  red  men.  It  was  strongly  urged  by 
some  southern  stalestnen,  that  the  Indians  were  such  barbarous  wretches  that 
they  could  not  think  of  living  beside  them ;  and  yet  poor  Africans  are  sold 
by  them  to  tliese  barbarians!  But,  unlike  die  whites  m  one  particular,  they 
will  not  mix  with  their  slaves. 

The  nation  was  reorganized  in  1820,  and  by  a  resolve  of  its  national  coun- 
cil, divided  into  eight  districts,  each  of  which  had  the  {Mrivilege  of  sending 
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four  members  to  tne  legislature.  The  pay  of  members  was  established  at 
one  dollar  per  day ;  that  of  the  speaker  being  fixed  at  one  and  a  half  dollars, 
and  the  principal  chiefs  were  to  receive  1^  dollars  a  year.  Some  of  their 
principal  laws  and  regulations  were — a  prohibition  of  spirituous  liquors  be- 
mg  brought  into  the  nation  by  white  men.  If  a  white  man  took  a  Cherokee 
wue,  he  must  marry  her  according  to  their  laws ;  but  her  property  was  not 
affected  by  such  union.  No  man  was  allowed  but  one  wife.  A  judge,  mar- 
shal, sheriff  and  deputy,  and  two  constables,  were  commissioned  m  each  dis- 
trict Embezzlement,  intercepting  and  opening  sealed  letters,  was  punished 
by  a  fine  of  KXX  dollars,  and  100  lashes  on  the l)are  back.  No  business  was 
allowed  on  Sundays ;  and  fences  were  regulated  by  statute.  They  also  had 
a  statute  of  limitations,  which,  however,  md  not  affect  notes  or  settled  ac- 
counts. A  will  was  valid,  if  found,  on  the  decease  of  its  maker,  to  have  been 
written  by  him,  and  witnessed  by  two  creditable  persons.  A  man  leaving  no 
will,  all  his  children  shared  equal,  and  his  wife  as  one  of  them ;  if  he  left  no 
children,  then  the  widow  to  have  a  fourth  part  of  all  property ;  the  other 
three  fourths  to  go  to  his  nearest  relatione  And  so  if  the  wife  died,  leaving 
property.  Before  the  division  of  tlie  nation  into  districts,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  above-named  civil  ofiicers,  there  was  an  organized  company  of 
light-horse,  which  executed  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  searched  out  o&nders, 
and  brought  them  to  justice.  It  was  a  fundamental  law,  tliat  no  land  should 
be  sold  to  the  white  people,  without  the  authority  of  a  majority  of  die  nation. 
Transgressors  of  this  law  were  punished  with  death. 

The  Cherokees  were  similarly  situated  to  the  Creeks,  in  respect  to  the  Uni- 
ted States.  They  had  been  treated  with  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  repub- 
lic, as  an  independent  nation,  with  only  this  difference — the  United  States 
regarding  treaty  stipulations  with  them  without  an^  regard  to  their  weakness, 
or  inability  to  defend  themselves  against  unjust  mtrusion&  And  thus  were 
they  considered  through  the  early  administrations  of  this  government ;  until 
political  intrigue  had  become  the  order  of  the  day,  and  to  strengthen  a  party 
by  the  accession  of  a  state,  it  was  found  necessary  to  disregard  sacred  trea- 
ties, not  at  first  by  an  open  denial  of  obligations,  but  by  a  perversion  of  lan- 
guage, authorizing  ^  any  means  to  encompass  the  end.''  And  like  the  Creek 
nation,  the  Cherokees  were  tampered  with,  and  eventually  divided  and  ruined; 
thus  verifying  that  remarkable  passage  of  Scripture,  namely,  ^^  a  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 

The  consequences  which,  by  every  thinking  mind,  were  considered  sure  to 
follow,  did  follow ;  but  not  so  immediately  as  had  been  antici^mted,  reasoning 
from  the  summary  course  which  the  Creeks  had  pursued  in  executing  ven- 
geance upon  the  heads  of  a  similar  faction,  for  a  precisely  similar  outrage 
upon  the  will  and  the  laws  of  that  nation.  But  the  liay  of  retribution  was 
at  hand,  and  the  heads  of  the  Cherokee  faction  have  met  a  like  fate  in  the 
distant  land  to  which  they  had  forced  their  despairing  executioners.  The 
history  of  the  fate  of  Ridge  and  his  associates  will  go  dovm  upon  the  same 
page  of  history  witli  that  of  Mackintosh ;  over  which  the  philanthro()ist  of 
succeeding  ages  will  mourn,  and  the  philosopher  will  frown  with  just  indig- 
nation, as  ne  contemplates  tlie  source  of  guilt  whence  the  stream  flowed. 

But  the  bare  recital  of  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Cherokees  is  sufii- 
cient  to  create  the  deepest  feelings  of  commiseration  in  every  breast,  without 
any  reflections  from  the  historian. 

Georgia,  finding  she  could  not  drive  the  United  States  government  into 
her  measures  for  the  forcible  possession  of  the  Cherokee  country,  resolved 
to  do  so  on  her  own  acxoimt ;  but  not  liaving  tlie  courage  to  go  sword  in 
hand,  and  do  it  at  a  blow,  she  resorted  to  the  equally  condemuable  course  of 
management,  which  was  to  seize  upon  the  country  imder  color  of  law.  And 
those  laws,  made  for  the  very  occasion,  were  so  exceedingly  oppressive  that 
the  Indians  could  not  live  mider  tliem. 

The  laws  alluded  to  were  passed  on  the  20th  of  December,  1829,  by  the 
legislature  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  and  were  of  tliis  complexion :  '^  It  is  here- 
by ordained  that  all  the  laws  of  Georgia  are  extended  over  the  Cherokee 
country.  That  after  the  1st  day  of  June,  1830,  all  Indians  then  and  at  that 
time  residing  in  said  territory,  shall  be  liable  and  subject  to  such  laws  and 
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regulations  as  the  legislature  may  hereafter  prescribe.  That  all  laws,  usages, 
and  customs,  made  and  established,  and  enforced  in  the  said  territory,  by  the 
said  Cherokee  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  on  and  after  the  Ist  day 
of  June,  1830,  declared  null  and  void ;  and  no  Indian,  or  descendant  of  an 
Indian,  residing  within  the  Creek  or  Cherokee  nations  of  Indians,  shall  be 
deemed  a  competent  witness,  or  party  to  any  suit  in  any  court,  where  a  white 
man  is  a  defendant"  Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  laws  alluded  to ;  framed  to 
throw  the  Indians  into  entire  confusion,  that  they  might  be  the  more  easily 
overcome,  destroyed,  or  forced  from  the  land  of  their  nativity. 

That  the  Cherokees  could  not  live  under  the  laws  of  Georm  b  most 
manilest,  and  it  is  equally  manifest  that  said  laws  were  never  made  in  expec- 
tation that  they  could  be  submitted  to.  Thus  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  trampled  on  with  impunity,  by  an  utter  disregard  of  one  of  its 
express  provisions,  ^  That  no  state  shall  pass  any  law  or  laws  going  to  impair 
the  obligation  of  contracts."  Now,  how  could  a  Cherokee  compel  a  Georgian 
to  perform  a  contract  ?  Thus  was  the  axe  not  only  laid  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree  of  Cherokee  liberty,  but  it  was  shortly  to  be  wielded  by  the  strong  arm 
of  power  with  deadly  effect 

Alarm  now,  as  well  it  might,  was  seen  perched  upon  the  brow  of  every 
true  Cherokee,  and  they  began  to  revolve  in  their  minds  the  nature  of  their 
condition,  and  to  inquire  of  one  another  what  they  were  to  do.  They  remon- 
strated, but  remonstrance  was  met  with  contumely,  and  all  the  haughtiness 
that  characterizes  the  triumph  of  might  over  right 

Though  conscious  of  tlie  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  the  Cherokees  were 
determined  not  to  persist  in  any  course,  however  just  it  might  appear  to  them, 
without  first  consulting  some  of  the  ablest  jurists  and  best  men,  as  well  as 
the  most  devoted  to  the  good  of  their  country,  among  the  eminent  men  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  but  one  opinion  among  tlienu  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, Chancellor  Kent,  William  Wirt,  Mr.  Justice  M'Lane,  Daniel  Webster, 
and  Henry  Clay,  are  names  carrying  authority  with  them ;  an  array  of  talent 
which  other  nations  may  equal,  but  not  surpass. 

Accordingly  the  Indians  brought  their  case  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  where  it  was  argued  with  fideli^  and  ability  by  Mr.  Sargent 
and  Mr.  Wirt,  and  finally  and  clearly  given  in  favor  of  the  Cherokees.  Mr. 
Wirt  happily  adverted,  m  his  argument,  to  the  past  and  present  conduct  of 
Georgia ;  reminded  her  that,  with  the  other  states,  she  had  cooperated  with 
the  most  Christian  assiduity  and  perseverance  to  bring  about  a  change  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  that  people;  and  having  completely 
effected  the  purpose,  she  found  in  this  very  change  a  ground  of  quarrel  witn 
them,  as  well  as  with  her  sister  states,  her  auxiliaries  in  the  laudable  work ; 
accusing  these  of  hj^^ocrisy  and  an  affected  benevolence,  by  which  they  were 
violating  Georgia's  sovereignty  in  bringing  up  an  independent  government 
within  her  chartered  limits ;  tliat  so  long  as  they  were  savages  and  barba- 
rians, Georgia  bad  no  objection  to  their  governing  themselves,  but  having  now 
become  civilized,  and  consequently  capable  of  governing  themselves,  their 
right  of  self-government  must  cease.  "Hence  we  ask,"  says  Mr.  Wirt,  **  what 
can  this  unfortunate  people  do  ?  " 

"  The  existence  of  this  remnant  of  a  once  great  and  mighty  nation,"  added 
Mr.  Wirt,  "  is  at  stake,  and  it  is  for  this  court  to  say  whether  they  shall  be 
blotted  out  from  creation,  in  utter  disregard  of  all  our  treaties.  They  are 
here  in  the  last  extremity,  and  with  them  must  perish  forever  the  honor  of 
the  American  name.  The  faith  of  our  nation  is  fatally  linked  with  their 
existence,  and  the  blow  which  destroys  them  quenches  forever  our  own 
glorv;  for  what  glorj'  can  there  be  of  which  a  patriot  can  be  proud,  after  the 
good  name  of  his  country  shall  have  departed  ?  We  may  gather  laurels  on 
ttie  field  of  battle,  and  trophies  on  the  ocean,  but  they  will  never  hide  this 
foul  blot  u]K)u  our  escutcheon.  <  Remember  the  Cherokee  nation,'  vrill  be 
answer  enough  to  the  proudest  boasts  that  we  can  ever  make.  Such,  it  is 
possible,  there  may  be  who  are  willing  to  glory  in  their  own  shame,  but  thank 
Heaven,  they  are  comparatively  few.  The  great  majority  of  the  American 
people  see  this  subject  in  its  true  light  And  I  cannot  believe  that  this  honor- 
able court,  possessing  the  power  of  preservation,  will  stand  by  and  see  these 
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people  stnpped  of  tbeir  property  and  extirpated  from  the  earth,  while  they 
■re  holding  up  to  us  their  treaties  aud  claiming  the  fulfilment  ol*  our  engage- 
ments. It  truth,  and  tiiith,  and  honor,  and  justice,  have  fled  from  every  other 
part  of  our  countir,  we  shall  find  them  h^re.  If  not,  our  sun  has  gone  down 
m  treachery,  blood,  and  crime,  in  the  fiice  of  the  world ;  and  instead  of  being 
proud  of  our  country,  we  may  well  call  upon  the  rocks  and  mountains  to 
Aide  our  shame  from  earth  aiid  heaven." 

Such  were  the  opinions  of  the  great  and  good  up6n  the  Cherokee  question; 
but  how  was  he  mistaken  in  respect  to  the  virtue  of  a  government,  of  which 
he  was  a  pillar  and  chief  supporter  in  all  its  just  dealings!  With  what  grief 
must  he  have  seen,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  and  efforts  he  had  made 
to  obtain  justice,  and  the  decision  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  his  country, 
all  disregarded,  this  decision  set  at  naught,  and  that  country's  tun  go  down 
m  inachay,  blood,  and  crime!  And  it  is  with  deep  melancholy  we  add,  that 
tiie  great  statesman  and  philanthropist  saw  the  near  approach  to  the  horizon 
of  the  once  glowing  star  of  empire  of  a  noble  people !  He  saw,  as  his  own 
lamp  flickered  on  me  eve  of  departure  to  another  world,  that  deep  stain  fall 
upon  the  escutcheon  of  his  country's  honor,  which  he  had  so  much  feared. 
WiixiAM  Wirt  descended  to  the  tomb  in  the  be^ning  of  the  year  1835. 

The  Cherokees,  like  the  Creeks,  had,  bv  designing  and  avaricious  men, 
been  divided  into  two  parties,  which  were  distinguished  fix>m  one  another  by 
▼ery  marked  differences  The  people  composing  the  first  were  generally 
temperate,  industrious,  and  frugal ;  had  made  great  advancement  in  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  and  hence  had  become  far  more  attached  to  their  countiy 
than  those  of  an  opposite  character.  The  other  part  of  the  nation  consisted 
of  a  majority  of  inaolent,  intemperate,  roving,  and  ignorant  citizens ;  alwavB 
restless,  ever  ready  to  hear  to  any  new  smooth-tongued  miscreant,  who  mi^t 
throw  himself  among  them  upon  any  design.  Yet  there  were  many  among 
the  second  party  whose  character  was  good,  and  who  were  made  senously  to 
think  that  it  would  be  for  their  interest  to  sell  out  their  possessions,  and  take 
up  a  new  country  beyond  the  Mississippi  But  the  talent  and  learning  were 
not  with  them,  and  consequently  they  nad  not  the  ability  to  judge  of  such  a 
pnyect,  according  to  the  admonitions  of  the  true  policy  of  the  nation. 

At  the  period  of  Cherokee  historv  now  under  consideration,  that  nation 
contained  a  population  of  18,000  souls.  How  near  it  was  divided  in  respect 
to  numbers  is  not  precisely  known,  but  that  part  I  have  denominated  the  first 
was  by  far  the  luost  numeroutj,  as  well  as  the  most  respectable.  These  two 
parties  liad  each  its  head  or  leader,  and  was  known  by  his  name.  Mr.  John 
Koss  led  the  first,  and  Major  Ridge  the  second.  Mr.  Ross  had  become  an 
eminent  citizen,  and  being  possessed  of  a  fine  education,  respectable  talents, 
and  extensive  and  enlarged  views  upon  all  subjects,  soon  became  prominent 
without  any  efforts  to  make  himself  sa  On  tlie  other  hand  Mr.  Ridge,  though 
ffreatly  beloved  by  his  own  people,  and  highly  respected  among  the  whites, 
nad  not  the  moral  courage  to  withstand  tempations  that  a  true  {latriot 
requires. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things,  when  it  was  decided  by  the  supremo 
court  of  the  United  States,  that  Geor^a  must  not  execute  her  pernicious  laws 
in  and  over  the  Cherokee  country.  Yet,  as  has  already  been  observed,  she 
did  proceed  to  execute  them,  and  finding  that  many  of  die  Indians  would  not 
at  once  be  forced  away  by  their  cruel  and  oppressive  execution,  but  continued 
to  sufler  under  them,  resort  was  had  to  bujring  up  such  of  the  chiefs  and 
head  men  of  the  nation  as  money  would  succeed  with.  And,  finally,  a  treaty 
was  made  with  such  men  as  bribery  influenced,  and  on  its  strength,  event- 
uallv,  the  Cherokees  were  forced  beyond  the  MississippL 

The  engagement  entered  into  with  Georgia  bv  the  United  States  govern- 
ment in  1^0^  has,  in  *a  former  chapter,*  been  noticed.  In  that  compact  there 
was  no  stipulation  that  tlie  Cherokees  should,  at  any  time,  be  forced  to  seQ 
their  remaining  lands ;  but  when  they  were  tnUir^,  if  any  such  time  should 
ever  arrive,  and  tlie  price  should  not  be  an  objection,  then  the  United  States 
had  the  power,  and  not  till  then,  to  buy  out  the  Cherokee& 

*  Book  IV.,  page  63,  ante. 
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But,  in  1835,  Georgia  had  become  so  clamorous,  that  *<the  govermnent" 
thought  best  to  make  an  attempt  to  treat  with  these  Indians  to  go  west,  on 
Bome  terms  or  other.  Accordingly,  the  president  appointed  one  Rev.  J.  F. 
Schermerhom,  of  New  York,  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country  for  that 
purpose.  He  proceeded  to  the  nation,  and,  with  some  trouble,  got  the  chiefii 
together,  and  opened  the  nature  of  his  mission  before  them.  He  was 
informed  that  they  would  not  treat  for  the  sale  of  their  country  on  any  con- 
ditions, and  the  coimnissioner  gave  up  the  design  and  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. But  there  is  no  safety  to  the  innocent  where  the  cupidity  of  designing 
knaves  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

The  plan  immedmtely  adoptea  by  Schennerhom  was  to  seduce  some  of  the 
chiefs  by  gratuities  of  money,  and  thereby  to  ^et  together  such  as  he  could 
of  the  nation,  and,  if  possible,  make  a  treaty  with  them  which  should  bind  all 
the  rest ;  but  to  the  honor  of  the  secretary  at  war,  Gen.  Cass,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, that  when  such  a  project  was  made  known  to  him,  he  rejected  it 
with  disdain.  Whether  this  instrument  of  injustice  was  countenanced  by 
men  higher  in  office  than  the  secretary  at  war,  I  leave  to  be  determined; 
but  however  that  might  be,  it  is  certain  Uiat  Schermerhom  was  found  without 
loss  of  time  pursuing  that  nefarious  plan,  which  Gov.  Cass  had  set  his  seal  of 
unqualified  disapprobation  upon.  He  circulated  notices  of  his  design  through- 
out the  Cherokee  nation,  requesting  them  to  meet  him  in  council ;  and  finuly 
he  got  a  number  of  the  nation  together,  which  he  called  a  council  of  the  noHon, 
and  made  a  treaty  with  them.  By. the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  (falsely  so 
called,^  the  whole  country  was  to  be  given  up  to  the  whites  withm  two  years 
from  tne  time  it  should  be  ratified  by  the  senate  of  the  United  State& 

The  great  majority  of  the  Cherokees,  as  has  been  observed,  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Schermerhom,  and  consequently,  whatever  he  did  had 
nothing  to  do  with  them;  and  when  its  acknowledgment  and  acceptance 
were  urged  at  Washington,  it  was  rebutted  with  the  astounding  memorial, 
signed  by  nearjifleen  thousand  of  the  nation,  protesting  in  the  strongest  terms^ 
that  the  instrument  procured  by  Schermerhom  was  utterly  false,  and  unau- 
thorized by  the  Cherokees.  Yet  after  all  that  those  15,000  people  could  do, 
that  treatif  was,  with  some  little  variation,  published  to  the  world,  at  the  city 
of  Washmgton,  on  the  14tl)  of  March,  1836,  as  the  act  of  that  nation ! 

When  the  nation  found  that  the  party  which  had  executed  the  treaty  were 
going  to  Washington  to  fiuther  its  ratification,  the  council  of  the  nation  im- 
mediately appointed  a  delegation  of  twenty  of  its  best  men  to  proceed  there 
also,  clothed  with  authority  to  represent  their  countrymen  truly.  It  had  be- 
come now  apparent  that  if  tliey  would  not  sell  their  country  for  what  it  was 
the  pleasure  of  the  government  to  ffivc,  they  would  be  driven  from  it  without  any 
thing  ;  therefore,  all  that  was  left  for  them  to  do,  was  to  get  the  best  terms 
they  could.  And  it  was  finallv  agreed  by  the  autliorized  delegation,  that  they 
would  abide  by  such  an  award  as  the  senate  should  make  for  their  lands,  pro- 
vided that  when  it  was  laid  before  the  nation,  it  should  be  consented  to  by  it; 
accordingly,  a  paper  was  signed  by  the  Indians,  agreeing  to  abide  the  action 
of  the  senate.  Of  that  action,  Mr.  Ros**,  the  principal  chief,  says,  he  would 
not  have  complained,  if  it  had  been  "  fully  and  fairly  *'  obtained  ;  but  "  a  res- 
olution was  submitted  at  midnight,  on  the  3d  of  March,  just  as  the  senate 
were  about  to  separate,  premising,  that,  in  its  opinion,  the  president  ought  to 
allow  a  sum  not  exceeding  5,000,000  of  dollars.  This  resolution,  proposed  in 
a  hurr}',  was  ca.rried  in  as  great  a  hurry,  and,  though  a  mere  opinion,  not 
pledging  either  the  president  or  tlie  senate  to  any  consequent  action,  was 
represented  to  us  as  an  <  award^  and  we  were  told  we  had  engaged  ourselves 
to  be  bound  by  it" 

The  delegation  next  proceeded  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  nation ;  which 
having  done,  the  "  award  "  of  the  senate  was  unanimously  rejected.  But  Gen. 
Jackfiou  had  now  taken  the  matter  into  his  hands,  and  whatever  might  be 
said  or  done  by  an  Indian  council,  would  make  no  difierence  with  his  deter- 
mination. And  when  he  found  that  they  were  reluctant  to  submit  to  what 
they  had  never  had  any  intention  of  agreeing  to,  he  ordered  Mr.  Secretary 
Harris  to  inform  them,  "  that  no  propositions  for  a  treaty  would  hereafter  be 
made,  more  favorable  than  those  now  offered.    The  sum  of  five  millions  of 

9« 
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dollars  was  fixed  upon  by  the  senate,  as  an  ample  equivalent  for  the  relin- 
ouishment  of  all  their  rights  and  possessions ;  that  tnoal  asnuredly  the  pren- 
dent  would  not  sanction  any  expectation,  that  more  &vomble  arran^menli 
would  hereafter  be  held  out  to  them  ;  that  this  was  the  last  propantUm  the 
president  would  make  them  while  he  totu  presiding  and  they  might  abide  the 
consequences ;  that  they  need  not  expect  either  branch  of  the  government 
would  ever  do  any  more,  and  that,  therefore,  they  need  not  expect  anoiker 
doUca-y* 

Thus  all  further  ne^tiation  was  cut  of^  and  the  Indians  had  nothing  fur- 
ther to  do,  but  to  submit  to  what  they  had  long  foreseen  would  probaUy  be 
their  only  alternative. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  procured  W  Schermerhora, 
and  since  called  by  his  name,  as  also  ^  the  treaty  of  New  Echota,**  we  have 
but  a  remark  or  two  more  to  make ;  and,  firstly,  it  will  be  inquired,  who  or 
what  part  of  the  Cherokee  nation  inade  that  treaty  ?  According  to  the  ac- 
count of  Schermerhom  himself,  the  number  which  he  got  together  to  treat 
with,  did  not  exceed  600  persons,  men,  women,  and  chilc&en;  of  which  num- 
ber but  70  were  men,  and  of  tliese,  about  30  were  Arkansas  emigrants,  or 
Cherokees  enrolled  for  emigration,  and  consequently  had  no  real  interest  in 
tl^  nation,  and  had  no  ri^ht  to  act  in  matters  anecting  its  affiurs.  The  reader 
has  onlv  to  compare  this  statement  with  the  memorial  before  spoken  o( 
fli^ed  by  15,000  persons,  to  enable  him  to  decide  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
iiyustice  done  that  people.  Secondly,  of  the  course  ^  this  great  and  mighty 
government"  has  pursued  to  disinherit  Indians  in  certain  cases. 

In  May,  1839,  Uen.  Carroll  was  sent  with  instructions  by  our  §jovemment, 
to  induce  the  Cherokees  to  remove.  Some  passages  in  those  instructions 
would  never  be  believed,  were  they  not  past  contradiction,  and  staring  us  by 
thousands  in  the  face.  They  recite,  that,  whereas  nothing  could  probably  be 
effected  in  open  counoZ,  by  negotiation,^^ he  must  ffo  to  them,  notcu  a  negth- 
Uator,  but  as  a  friend ;  appeal  to  the  chiefs  and  influential  men,  not  togeSer^ 
hut  apart ;  make  offers  to  them  of  extennve  reservations  in  fee  simple,  and 
other  rewards ;  Mctire,  even  from  the  ctdefs^  your  official  charaeUr ;  move  upon 
them  in  the  line  of  their  prgudices ;  tell  them,  unless  they  remove,  their  laws 
will  be  trodden  underfoot;  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  their  cowktion  in  tibe 
tpesL"  Such  is  another  specimen  of  another  state  paper j  which  emanated  from 
this  administration. 

The  case  has  changed.  The  whites  have  become  powerful,  and  the  red 
men  have  become  weak.  They  are  able  to  destroy,  or  drive  them  before 
them  to  another  country ;  and  how  has  it  turned  ?  Tlie  red  men  have  gone. 
Who  are  tlie  "  cruel  savages  ?"  In  the  "  great  debate,"  as  it  was  termed,  on 
the  ^^  Indian  bill,"  in  1830,  some  of  its  supporters  pointed  to  the  east,  and  cried 
out,  ^  Savages !  savages ! "  because  the  voice  of  humanity  had  been  heard  in 
that  direction ;  but  tney  might,  with  almost  equal  propriety,  have  pointed  to 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  &orgia — even  that,  where  those  most  oppressive 
laws  originated,  contained  philanthropists  too.  The  votes  in  tliat  house  stood 
but  little  more  than  equally  divided,  on  the  bill  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
the  Cherokee  country.  But  the  ][)hilant]iropist  is  derided  and  scorned ;  and 
that  people  have  only  escaped  the  iron  grasp  of  su])erstition's  hand,  to  die  by 
that  of  avarice.  It  used  to  be  a  proverb,  that  Justice  had  leaden  feet,  but  yet 
was  sure  to  overtake  her  enemies ;  but  where  her  feet  are  clogged  with  goU 
the  proverb  requires  a  new  explication. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Schermerhom  treaty  was  disposed  of  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  The  house  of  representatives  must  vote  the  appropria- 
tion, or  it  could  not  be  carried  into  eflect  When  it  came  up  there  for  action, 
some  gave  as  a  reason  for  voting  for  it,  that  the^  had  no  choice,  but  were 
bound  to  do  so,  because  the  treaty  had  been  ratified  by  the  president  and 
senate,  and  it  was  hence  the  law  of  the  land.    On  the  other  hand,  it  wai 

*  Tills  certainly  was  a  state  paper  worthy  of  **  My  govemment,"  "  My  currency,"  and 
above  all,  "My  responsibility/^  Mr.  Jackson  bad  before  told  certain  Indians  that  all  the 
lands  beyond  the  Mississippi  belonged  to  him  f  If  the  Cherokees  believed  he  told  the  trath, 
BO  one  will  wonder  they  aid  not  wish  to  go  there! 
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argued  that  the  action  of  the  presid^iit  and  senate  could  never  make  that  in- 
strument a  treaty  which  was  false,  and  had  not  been  agreed  to  by  but  one 
party ;  that  this  was  true  abundantly  appeared  by  a  protest  then  before  the 
house,  siffned  bv  almost  the  entire  Uherokee  nation.  And  besides  this,  the 
most  zealous  advocates  for  removal  did  not  pretend  that  the  treaty  was  iairiy 
made  by  the  nation,  or  by  any  body  authorized  by  it ;  but  they  argued  that 
the  bill  ought  to  pass  from  necessity,  as  it  was  to  benefit  the  Indians  more 
than  any  body  else.  ^And  with  this  kind  of  argument  the  bill  passed,  108 
to  97. 

Thus  we  are  to  be  judges  of  what  is  best  for  our  neighbor,  and  if  he  doee 
not  conform  to  our  wishes,  we  will  force  him  to  do  sa  On  the  same  princi* 
pie  we  may  say,  that  it  b  decreed  by  unerring  fate  that  the  red  men  must  be 
swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  does  it  follow  that  we  must  hasten  their 
ruin  ?  With  as  much  reason  all  mankind  might  commit  suicide,  because-  fate 
has  decreed  that  we  must  all  die,  sooner  or  later. 

As  soon  as  congress  had  disposed  of  the  Cherokee  question,  the  executive 
of  the  nation,  apprehensive  that  trouble  would  arise  between  Georgia  and  the 
Cherokees,  ordered  Gen.  Scott  to  repair  thither  without  delay.  He  was  soon 
on  the  way,  with  about  2,000  men.  This  was  earlv  in  the  year  1838.  Mean-. 
while  Gov.  Gilmer  had  threatened  **  collision,"  unless  the  work  of  expulsion 
was  immediatelv  begun.  How  much  in  fear  Mr.  Van  Buren  stood  of  this 
and  other  bravadoes,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say ;  but  he  pressed  niatters  as 
fiist  as  he  could,  more  afraid;  doubtless,  of  tlie  votesj  than  the  steel  of  Georsia. 

But  what  did  that  excellent  old  general  find  on  his  arrival  in  the  Cherokee 
counti^  ?  Armed  Indians  behind  every  bush,  prepared  to  shed  the  last  drop 
of  theu"  blood  in  defence  of  their  beloved  countiy  ?  No.  Not  a  semblance 
of  opposition  was  there ;  all  was  quietness ;  all  were  about  their  ordinary 
afiSiirs,  in  their  own  fields,  and  by  their  own  habitations  Having  established 
his  head  quarters  in  the  nation,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  requesting  them  to 
assemble  at  certain  points,  finom  whence  they  would  be  sent  to  Arkansas. 
They  obeyed  the  summons,  and  thus,  in  due  time,  the  whole  nation  were 
removed. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

EXPATRIATION   OF    TH£    CHEROKEES,   CONTINUED. 

**  Whore  in  my  homo — my  forcat  home  ?    the  proud  Innd  of  my  tiret  ? 
Where  Mtandi  thn  wij^-am  of  my  pride?    Where  i{leam  the  council  firet? 
Where  aro  my  fathern'  hallowed  graves?    my  friends,  ho  lifht  and  free? 
Gone,  gone, — forever  from  my  view!    Great  Spirit!    can  it" be?'*— A.  W.  B. 

It  has  somehow  or  other  happened  that  great  changes  have  taken  place 
in  tlie  minds  of  our  rulers,  or  some  of  them,  within  a  few  years,  in  regard  to 
what  certain  laws  and  treaties  mean.  As  late  as  1826,  no  question  wm 
raised  about  tlie  rights  of  the  Indians ;  nothing  was  attempted  to  be  done,  hjf 
government^  on  tlieir  lands,  without  their  consent  being  first  obtained ;  no  one 
even  dreamed  of  laying  out  a  road  through  their  lands  without  their  permie>- 
sion.  But,  of  a  sudden,  it  is  discovered  that  the  government  has  been  labor* 
ing  under  a  great  mistake  all  the  time  of  its  existence ;  tliat  during  the  ad- 
mmistration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  wisdom  had  shed  her  light  so  abundant,  that 
numbers  had  risen  up  in  her  full  armor,  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  the 
very  men  who  formed  our  constitution  knew  very  little  about  it ;  that  under 
its  provisions  no  valid  treaty  could  be  made  with  Indians;  that  neither 
Washington,  Jefferson,  nor  John  Adams,  could  make  the  discovery;  btti 
it  must  be  reserved  to  add  lustre  to  the  era  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

The  compact  between  tlie  general  government  and  Georgia,  in  ISOSi,  is  the 
principal  theme  of  their  oppressors.  Now  every  body  knows  that  with  theft 
compact  the  Cherokees  had  nothing  to  do ; .  they  had  no  hand  in  forming  iL 
nor  never  consented  to  it    A  treaty  is  a  compact  of  mutual  concessions  ana 
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rements  between,  nations.  The  Charokees  agreed  that  if  tbey  ever  sold 
-  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  it  should  be  to  the  United  States.  Now  this 
was,  as  times  have  been,  a  very  important  concession  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians ;  but  if  the  faith  of  the  United  States  had  been  kept  inviolate,  it  would 
as  yet  have  amounted  to  but  little^ — a  small  tract  of  luid  here  and  tfaercy — 
but  it  has  now  amounted  to  an  entire  countiy.  When  the  treaties  were 
formed,  it  was  supposed  that  against  this  concession  the  United  States  had 
put  one  of  much  greater  moment,  namely,  that  of  proiedicn.  What  have  we 
seen  ?  the  whites  in  possession  of  all  the  lands  of  the  Indians,  the  Indians 
protected  ?  Not  by  the  United  States ;  for  it  has  driven  them  where  it  can- 
not, from  the  nature  of  their  situation,  protect  them.  These  conclusions 
inevitably  follow,  and  we  challenge  proof  m  contradiction. 

That  we  have  given  the  Indians  more  than  their  lands  were  worth,  has 
been  urged  as  an  argument  that  no  wronff  has  been  done  them.  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Unenviable  must  the  mind  of  that 
man  be,  who  holds  nothing  above  price,  mere  pecuniary  compensation. 
What  though  the  government  did  stipulate  that  it  would  buy  out  the  Chero- 
kees  OS  soon  as  it  could  be  done,  (a  very  foolish  bargain,  by  the  way,)  on 
reasonable  and  equitable  terms;  is  it  to  be  understood  that  they  muH  sell 
their  lands  just  when  a  demand  is  made  for  them  ?  This  ai^ument  is  too 
fidlacious  to  be  thought  of  by  rational  men.  Hence  the  only  way  left  to  dis- 
possess a  nation,  too  weak  to  defend  themselves  by  force,  is  to  declare  they 
nave  no  right  where  they  ore.  And,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world, 
such  were  the  grounds  of  argument,  and  such  the  arguments  that  succeeded 
in  an  American  congress  in  ruining  a  nation.  What  though  the  nation  were 
small,  and  consequently  weak  ?  So  much  the  |;reater  the  crime.  Are  not 
laws  made  for  the  protection  of  the  weak  agamst  the  strong  ?  as  well  in 
property  as  person  ?  Shall  the  United  States  of  enlightened  America  deal 
worse  with  their  friends  and  aUies  than  ancient  despotic  Rome  ?  Even  na- 
tions subdued  by  the  Romans,  and  included  in  their  dominions,  were  suffered 
<*to  live  under  their  ovm  laws,  and  be  governed  by  their  own  magistrates."* 

It  has  been  urged  as  a  reason  for  disinheriting  the  Cherokees,  that  it  is  ab- 
surd to  allow  a  nation  to  exist  under  a  separate  government,  within  another 
government  or  state,  and  hence  unconstitutionflJ.  Allowing  all  this  to  be 
true,  (which  we  do  not,j  what  has  it  to  do  with  the  Cherokees  ?  Had  not  the 
Cherokees  as  good  a  nght  to  say  to  a  state  which  had  undertaken  to  extend 
a  line  beyond  them,  ^  You  have  no  authority  to  do  this,  and  must  instandy 
desist''  Now  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  a  state  would  be  compelled 
to  desist,  if  the  party  so  included  were  able  to  defend  itself  against  usurpa- 
tion. This  happening  not  to  be  the  case  with  the  Cherokees,  a  cordon  is 
passed  about  them,  at  first,  merely  nominal ;  but,  at  length,  like  the  coil  of 
the  serpent,  it  is  drawn  tighter  and  tighter,  until  they  discover,  too  late,  that 
a  death-blow  is  aimed  at  their  very  existence.  Who,  or  what  is  Georgia, 
that  it  should  claim  priority  to  tlie  Cherokees  ?  Were  not  the  Cherokees  a 
nation  long  l)efore  it  was  heard  of?  Which  permitted  the  other  to  grow  up 
by  its  side  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Cherokees  were  able  to  drive  that  hand- 
fill  of  white  intruders  beyond  a  more  formidable  boundary  tlian  the  Missis- 
sippi? They  did  not  attempt  it  Their  "avarice"  was  not  strong  enough  to 
tempt  them  to  so  cruel  an  action.  Na  They  took  them  by  uie  hand  at 
Yamacraw  Bluff,  and  at  Holston,  and  said,  *<  Brothers,  here  is  land  enough 
fbr  us  and  for  you.  Lie  down  upon  our  skins  until  you  can  make  wigvianis 
and  mats  for  yourselves."    How  have  these  kindnesses  been  returned  ? 

We  will  hear  what  Georgia  herself  said  about  the  validity  of  Indian  trea- 
ties, no  longer  ago  than  1825.  In  that  year  a  treaty  was  made  with  the 
Creeks,  by  which  a  cession  of  a  portion  of  their  territory  m  Georgia  was 
made ;  and  by  an  article  in  said  treaty,  it  was  provided,  that  the  United  States 
should  protect  the  Indians  against  the  encroachments  and  impositions  of  the 
whites,  until  their  removal  should  take  place.  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
G.  M.  Troup,  issued  his  proclamation  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  a  passage 
of  which  is  in  these  words : 


VatUl,  "Law  of  NaUons,"  B.  1.  ch.  i.  sec.  11. 
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^  I  have  thought  proper  to  issue  this,  mj  proclamation,  warning  all  per* 
sons,  citizens  of  Georgia,  or  others,  against  trespassing  or  intrudmg  upon 
lands  occupied  by  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  this  state,  eitlier  for  the 
purpose  of  settlement  or  otherwise ;  as  every  such  act  will  be  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty^  aforesaid,  and  will  expose  the  aggressors 
to  the  most  certain  and  summary  punishment  by  the  authorities  of  die  state, 
and  of  the  United  States.  All  ^ood  citizens,  therefore,  pursuing  the  dictates 
ofgoodfaiih,  will  unite  in  enforcmg  the  obligaiiotu  of  the  trtaty  as  the  tuprtm^ 
law.'' 

How  does  this  accord  with  a  resolve  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  but  a 
ftw  years  afterwards,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  country  of  the  Chero- 
kees  ?  A  comparative  view  of  these  enactments  led  a  high-minded  senator* 
to  declare,  ^  that  treaties  were  vary  lawful  when  made  for  the  um  of  Georgia.** 

In  1824,  the  Georgia  delegation  in  congress,  in  an  address  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  complained,  in  no  very  moderate  terms,  of  the  injustice 
done  to  their  state,  by  the  delay  of  the  government  in  not  extinguishing  the 
Cherokee  title  to  lands  within  its  limits ;  thereby  acknowledging  what  they 
denied  afterwards,  namely,  that  the  Cherokees  had  any  title.  They  say,  *^a 
the  Cherokees  are  unwilling  to  remove,  the  causes  of  that  unwillingness  are 
to  be  traced  to  the  United  States.  If  peaceable  purchase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  ordinary  mode,  nothing  remains  to  be  done  but  to  order  their  removal  to 
A  designated  territory  beyond  the  limits  of  Georgia."  And,  in  conclusion, 
they  add,  ^  Our  duty  is  performed  by  rtmonstraking  against  the  policy  hereto- 
fore pursued,  by  which  the  interests  of  Georgia  have  been  disregarded ;  and 
bv  insistingj  as  we  do,  most  eamesUyj  upon  an  immediate  fulfilment  of  the 
obligations  of  the  articles  of  cession  of  1802." 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  two  senators  and  six  representatives 
of  Georgia,  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  upon  this  question.  And 
we  venture  to  assert  that  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  is  not  more  despotic 
in  his  decrees,  than  these  gentlemen  were  on  this  occasion. 

A  few  days  after  the  address  of  the  Georgia  delegates,  the  secretary  of 
war,  the  Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun,  issued  his  report  cm  our  Indian  relations, 
in  which  he  sa^  ^  The  United  States  have  ever  been  solicitous  to  fulfil,  at 
the  earliest  penod,  the  obligation  of  the  convention,  by  the  extinguishment 
of  the  Indian  titles  within  the  limits  of  Georgia ;  a  most  satisfactory  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  number  of  treaties  which  have  been  held  for 
that  purpose,  the  quantity  of  lands  which  has  been  acquired,  and  the  price 
paid.  In  fact,  such  has  been  the  solicitude  of  the  government,  that  but  little 
regard  has  been  had  to  the  price,  whenever  it  has  been  found  possible  to  obtain  a 
cession  of  lands  to  the  state.  The  price  ^ven  has  tar  exceeded  that  which 
has  ever  been  given  in  other  purchases  from  the  Indians."  Thus  a  mighty 
clashing  of  opinions  is  apparent  on  a  comparison  of  these  two  extracts. 

From  certain  other  facts  in  Mr.  Calhoun's  report,  it  appears  that,  in  1802^ 
the  Cherokees  owned  7,152,110  acres  of  land  in  the  limits  of  Georgia.  Since 
the  late  war  with  England,  they  had  held  two  treaties  with  the  Umted  States, 
by  which  they  had  ceded  995,310  acres.  Emigration  had  been  uniformly 
encouraged,  and  many  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Arkansas.  To  this  course 
nobody  objected  But  in  this  way  matters  progressed  too  slow  for  greedy 
speculators,  and  it  was  urged  that,  as  many  Cherokees  had  emigrated,  a  pro- 
portionate quantity  of  the  country  should  be  set  ofi  for  Georgia.  An  enumer- 
ation or  census  had  been  attempted,  to  ascertain  what  the  proportion  would 
be,  and  it  was  eventually  concluded  that  one  third  of  the  nation  had  left  the 
country,  and  a  treaty  was  entered  into  at  Washington,  in  1819,  by  which  that 
amount  of  territory  was  ceded.  Between  1819  and  1824,  two  attempts  to 
treat  with  them  for  further  cessions  of  territorv  had  been  made,  and  both 
proved  abortive.  "  It  cannot  be  doubted,"  says  IVIr.  Calhoun,  "  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  acquiring  additional  cession  from  the  Cherokees,  and  the 
other  southern  tribes,  results  from  their  growing  civilization  and  knowledge, 
by  which  they  have  learned  to  place  a  higher  value  upon  their  lands  tlmn 
more  rude  and  savage  tribes.    Many  causes  have  contributed  to  place  them 

*  Mr.  Prelingkmfsen,  of  New  Jeney. 
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higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization  than  other  Indians  widiin  our  limits — the 
ffenial  nature  of  their  climate,  which  enables  them  to  pass  more  readily  fitnn 
Uie  hunter  to  the  herdsman  state ;  and  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the  Talue 
of  their  staple  articles,  particularly  cotton.  To  these,  however,  must  be  added 
the  humane  and  benevolent  policy  of  the  government,  which  has  ever  directed 
a  fostering  care  to  the  Indians  within  our  limits.  This  policy  is  as  old  as  the 
government  itself;  and  has  been  habitually  and  stronffly  extended  to  the 
Cherokee  nation."  Such,  in  1824,  were  allowed  to  be  me  reasons  why  the 
Cherokees  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  forsake  their  country.  Now,  if 
they  had  no  right  there,  but  that  of  sufferance,  whv  is  it  that  **  tms  fostering 
policy,  as  old  as  the  government,"  has  been  held  forth  and  maintained  towards 
them  ?  The  reason  is  obvious :  no  president  before  Gen.  Jacksonj  could  bring 
his  mind to  do  as  he  has  done. 

At  some  future  da^,  ask  some  remnant  of  the  Cherokees,  of  the  Creeks,  or 
of  the  Seminoles,  if  any  should  remain,  why  they  should  leave  the  lands  of 
their  fathers  to  become  wanderers  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  their  reply 
can  be  no  other  than  this :  **  We  were  forced  away  by  the  white  men.  Some 
of  our  men  were  traitors ;  of  them  they  bought  our  rights,  knowing  (hem  fo 
befalse.^ 

^  Compare  the  language  held  bv  Gen.  Jackson,  in  1821,  with  what  he  has 
nnce  said  and  done.  On  the  loth  of  January  of  that  year,  he  wrote  from 
bis  head  quarters  at  Nashville,  to  Path  KUlerj  and  other  Cherokee  chiefi,  as 
follows:  ''Friends  and  brothers:  I  have  never  told  a  red  brother  a  lie  nor 
deceived  him.  The  intruders  [on  your  lands,]  if  they  attempt  to  return,  will 
be  sent  off  But  your  light-horse  should  not  let  them  settle  down  on  your 
land.  You  ought  to  drive  the  stock  away  from  your  lands,  and  deliver  the 
intruders  to  the  agent ;  but  if  you  cannot  keep  intruders  from  your  land^ 
report  it  to  the  afent,  and  on  his  notice,  I  will  drive  them  from  your  land.^ 

On  the  6th  of  June,  1830,  he  informs  the  Cherokees,  <<that,  having  no 
power  to  interfere  and  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  states 
over  and  upon  all  who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state,  they  will  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that 
he  will  interfere."  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  Indians  had  done 
nothine  meanwhile  to  forfeit  any  one  right,  or  the  protection  promised  them 
by  all  the  treaties,  sanctioned  by  all  the  presidents,  including  Jackson  himself! 

In  April,  1824,  a  deputation  of  Cherokees  was  at  Washington,  and  on  the 
15th  day  of  that  mouth  tliey  laid  before  congress  a  memorifd  ^  on  matters  of 
vast  importance"  to  them.  In  this  memorial  they  refer  to  the  oppressive 
stand  taken  by  the  governor  of  Georgia,  as  communicated  by  him  in  a  letter 
to  tlie  secretaiT  of  war,  and  to  the  acrimonious  and  incongruous  address  of 
the  Georgia  delegatiou  to  the  president,  already  noticed.  Upon  these  the 
delegation  remark :  ^  We  cannot  but  view  the  design  of  those  letters  as  an 
attempt,  bordering  on  a  hostile  disposition  towards  the  Cherokee  nation,  to 
arrest  from  them,  by  arbitrary  means,  their  just  riffhts  and  liberties."  And 
this  is  the  harshest  language  they  any  where  complain  in,  in  answer  to  the 
grossest  insults. 

In  regard  to  the  cession  of  more  land,  they  declare  their  sentiments  in  the 
following  words:  <«In  relation  to  the  dispofUion  and  determination  of  the 
nation,  never  again  to  cede  anoUur  foot  of  land  is  posiHvdv  the  production  and 
voice  of  the  nation,  and  what  has  been  uttered  by  us,  in  the  communications 
which  we  have  made  to  the  government,  since  our  arrival  in  this  cit^,  is 
expressive  of  the  true  gentiments  of  the  nation,  agreeablv  to  our  instructionB, 
and  not  one  word  of  which  has  been  put  into  our  mouths  by  a  white  maru  Any 
surmises  or  statements  to  the  contrary  are  ill-founded  and  ungenerous."  It 
should  be  remembered,  that  it  had  been  basely  insinuated  by  their  enemies, 
in  every  public  way,  that  the  Indians  were  influenced  by  designing  white  men 
from  the  north,  in  ail  their  opposition  to  the  will  of  Georgia.  Tms  memorial 
was  signed  by  John  Ross,  George  Lowiiet,  the  mark  of  Major  Ridos, 
and  Elijah  Hicks. 

Immediately  after  this.  Gov.  Troup  writes  from  Milledgeville  a  very  eon- 
dusive  letter  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  secretary  of  war,  so  far  as  sophistry  and  AngiT 
words  can  he  conclusive  on  a  subject    As  a  specimen  of  nis  logic,  we  will 
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cite  as  foUows  irom  his  communicatioiL  Forasmuch  *<as  the  Puritans  of 
New  Enffland,  and  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  liad  never  repaired  the  wrongi 
done  Indians,  why  is  Georgia  to  be  called  upon  to  make  propitiatory  offer- 
ings ?  "  And  **  if  the  principle  of  Penn*s  treaty  was  right,  all  otners  that  have 
fbUowed  are  wrong.**" 

About  the  same  time  the  Cherokee  memorial  was  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  its  authors,  to  counteract  certain 
fiilse  reports  of  their  traducers,  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer  a 
statement  of  their  case,  from  which  we  note  the  following  passages:  <*Not 
satisfied  with  wishing  the  executive  of  the  United  States  violendy  to  rupture 
the  solemn  bond  of  our  rights  to  our  lands,  and  to  put  at  defiance  the  pledges 
which  existing  treaties  contain,  gtuarantving  to  us  our  lands,  it  is  attempted 
to  take  from  us  the  intellect  which  has  directed  us  in  conducting  the  several 
negotiations  with  commissioners  appointed  to  .treat  with  us  for  our  lands,  and 
with  the  executive  government,  by  the  unfounded  charge,  that  *  the  last  letter 
qf  the  Cherokees  to  the  secretary  at  war  contains  intemai  evidence  that  it  toas 
never  written  or  dictated  by  an  tndianJ  Whilst  we  profess  to  be  complimented 
on  the  one  hand  by  thislilow  at  our  inteUigence,  we  cannot,  in  justice,  aUow 
it  to  pass,  upon  the  other,  without  a  flat  contradiction.  That  letter,  and  every 
other  letter,  was  not  only  written,  but  dictated  by  an  Indian." 

We  are  not  surprised  that  the  Georgia  statesmen  are  not  willing  to  allow 
that  they  have  insulted  so  much  intellect  and  intelligence,  aware,  as  they  must 
have  been,  that  in  point  of  manner  and  matter,  theu*  own  compositions,  side 
by  side  with  the  Cherokees,  would  suffer  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  by 
comparison.  In  closing  they  say,  "  It  is  not  for  us  to  vindicate,  or  attempt  to 
vindicate,  our  great  father  the  president ;  he  does  not  need  an  Indian's  aid, 
nor  an  Indian's  eulogy ;  but,  however  we  are  bound  to  love  him,  yet  it  is  due 
to  justice  to  state,  that  we  have  been  oilen  pained,  and  especiaily  of  late,  at 
the  earnestness  with  which  he  has  pressed  upon  us  the  subject  of  ceding  our 
lands.  Why  he  has  acted  thus  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  We  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  convention  of  1802.  We  know  every  one  of 
its  promises.  If,  however,  these  are  to  be  violated,  and  the  fell  war-whoop 
should  ever  be  raised  against  us,  to  dispossess  us  of  our  lands,  we  will  gratify 
the  delegation  of  Greorgia,  in  their  present  earnestness  to  see  us  removed  or 
destroyed,  by  adding  additional  fertility  to  our  land,  by  a  deposit  of  our  body 
and  our  bones ;  for  we  are  resolved  never  to  leave  them  but  by  parting  from  them 
and  our  lives  together,'"  Such  was  the  resolution  of  the  Cherokees  at  this 
period.  But  fifteen  years'  suffering  overcame  them,  and  they  were  compelled 
to  submit  to  a  fate  they  could  not  avert 

We  have,  in  an  earlier  page,*  stated  the  manner  in  which  the  Creeks  had 
been  divested  of  their  country,  and  the  fatal  catastrophe  that  fell  upon  the 
heads  of  the  chiefs,  who,  against  the  ^ill  of  the  nation,  had  bargained  it 
away.  The  most  j)romiuent  character  in  that  work  among  the  Creeks  was 
Gen.  Wflliam  M'Intosh.  We  have,  in  the  same  place,  stated  the  attempt 
made  by  that  chief  to  bribe  Mr.  Ross  to  undermine  his  nation,  in  the  same 
corrupt  manner  as  himself  had  done  in  regard  to  his  own;  and  the  part 
enacted  by  the  Cherokees,  upon  that  occasion,  is  now  necessary  to  be  stated. 

A  meeting  of  the  legislative  council  of  the  Cherokees  was  held  in  October, 
1823,  to  hear  what  the  agents  of  our  government  had  to  say  to  them,  they 
having  procured  the  meeting.  The  object,  of  course,  was  well  understood, 
and  the  agents  urged  their  case  in  every  possible  form;  but  they  were 
answered  in  the  most  manly  manner,  that  the  nation  would  never  part  with 
another  foot  of  land.  Gen.  M'lntosh  was  present  at  this  conference,  and  with 
his  son  was  treated  with  every  kindness,  and  during  the  proceedings  were 
seated  by  the  side  of  Mr.  Ross,  as  was  customary  with  both  nations  at  their 
councils,  when  any  distinguished  chiefs  were  present,  to  signify  that  good 
correspondence  between  them  existed.  At,  or  about  this  time,  iW'Intosh  ven- 
tured to  recommend  a  cession  to  some  of^  the  chief  men  in  conversations ; 
what  feigned  encouragement  he  met  with,  to  draw  out  his  real  character,  is 
not  upon  our  records,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  communication  in  writing  was 

*  Of  Uus  Book,  Chap,  vi.,  p.  SL 
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thereupon  made  to  Mr.  Roob,  who,  without  delaj^  laid  it  before  the  oooneili 
when  It  was  decided  that  it  should  be  read  in  Mlntoeh's  presenee.    He 


accordingly  called  in,  and  his  letter  was  read,*  after  which  Mr.  Boas  made  tfaa 
following  address: 

*^  My  niends :  five  years  have  elapsed  since  I  have  been  called  to  werida 
over  the  national  committee ;  and  your  ^probation  of  my  conduct  in  me  dis> 
charge  of  my  official  duties,  is  manifested  l^  the  sucoeasive  rea|»pointmenli 
which  you  faiave  bestowed  on  me.  The  trust  which  you  have  reposed  in  me 
has  been  sacredly  maintained,  and  shall  ever  be  preserved.  A  traitor,  in  all 
nations,  is  looked  upon  in  the  darkest  color,  and  is  more  deqiicaUe  than  the 
meanest  reptile  that  crawls  upon  the  earth.  An  honorable  and  honest  chai^ 
acter  is  more  valuable  than  the  filthy  lucre  of  the  whole  world.  Therefore,  1 
would  prefer  to  live  as  poor  as  the  worm  that  inhabits  the  earth,  than  to  gain 
the  world's  wealth  and  have  my  reputation  as  an  honest  man  tamisfaed  bj 
the  acceptance  of  a  pecuniair  bribe,  for  self-«ggrandizement  It  has  now 
become  my  painfiil  duty  to  inform  you  that  a  gross  contempt  is  oflbred  to  vaj 
character,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  members  of  the  general  counciL  Tins 
ktter  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  will  speak  for  itsel£  But,  fiHtunately,  the 
author  of  it  has  mistaken  our  character  and  sense  of  honor." 

This  took  place  on  the  24  October,  1823,  and  was  but  the  ccnnmencement 
of  the  denunciations  M'Intosh  was  to  receive.  As  chief  speaker  of  the  nation, 
the  duty  of  severely  reprimanding  the  traitor  devolved  on  Major  Ridse.  This 
was  an  exceedingly  painful  duty  to  him,  especially  as  they  had  been  old 
fiiends  and  officers  together;  had  fought  under  Jackson,  side  by  side^  at 
Taladega,  Tohopeka,  and  in  numerous  other  battles;  they  had  bpen  co- 
laborers  in  the  civil  field;  frequently  called  together  to  settle  and  adjust 
important  matters  between  their  respective  nations ;  and  they  were,  at  this 
time,  under  an  appointment  as  commissioners  to  run  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  nations.  But  all  these  considerations  and  circumstances 
did  not  cause  Major  Ridge  to  shrink  fi-om  his  duty.  He  said  that  what  he 
was  about  to  say  must  not  only  be  heard  by  the  Cherokees,  but  by  others,  for 
and  wide.  He  adverted  to  their  acknowledged  maxims  in  reference  to  the 
duties  of  those  intrusted  with  their  government,  who,  if  once  found  astray 
fix)m  their  duty,  were  never  again  to  be  trusted.  M'Intosh,  he  said,  had  borne 
the  character  of  high  moral  rectitude  among  his  own  people,  the  Creeks,  but 
how  stands  his  character  now  ?  ^  I  cast  nim  behind  my  back.  He  may 
depart  in  peace.  I  here  ]>ublicly  disgrace  him.  He  now  knot's  we  are  not 
to  be  bouglit  with  money.  We  will  not  exult  over  fallen  greatness.  He  may 
go  to  his  own  nation,  and  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
good  name.''  Such  is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  Major  Ridge,  who  him- 
self fell  into  tlie  same  snare  afterwards,  and  sufi^ered  the  same  fate,  witli  the 
man  he  now  so  pointedly  and  justly  condemned.     . 

In  1829,  a  society  was  foniicd  ui  New  York,  "  for  the  emigration,  preserva- 
tion, and  improvement,  of  the  aborigines  of  America,"  an  account  of  which 
was  transmitted  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  then  at  the  Rip  Raps, 
in  Virginia.  The  president  replied  to  a  letter  wliich  accompanied  tlie  ac- 
count, through  Major  Eaton,  in  a  very  conciliatory  and  gracious  manner. 
One  passage  is  especially  worthy  of  notice,  from  its  surprising  contrast  with 
what  was  afterwards  avowed  by  the  same  avihors.  ^  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
you,"  says  the  general,  "  tliat  nothing  of  a  compulsory  course,  to  eflcct  the 
removal  of  this  unfortunate  race  of  people,  has  ever  been  thought  of  by  the 
president ;  although  it  has  been  so  asserted."  Now,  all  the  world  knows 
what  has  since  been  said  and  done.  In  a  sort  of  a  reply  which  Mr.  Benton 
made  to  Mr.  Clay  in  the  senate,  in  1835,  he  said  he  rose  not  for  the  pur])ose 
of  taking  any  part  in  the  liUit  discussion,  [about  Indians,]  but  of  calling 
up  a  voice  far  more  powerful  than  his  own — that  of  Mr.  JtffenonJ*  But  as 
he  said  nothing  in  his  half  hour's  talk  that  he  attributed  to  Mr.  Jeffenon,  or 
that  Mr.  Jefferson  ever  tliought  of^  except  that  good  man's  name,  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  that  was  the  extent  of  his  argument  We  are  prepared  to  use 
something  more  than  the  name  of  Jefferson  against  the  oppressors  of  the  In- 

*  The  tame  we  have  givoo,  ante,  page  52. 
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StoBy  aad  we  here  offer  some  of  his  sound  and  sober  convictions.  <<I  am  of 
opmidn,"  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Gen*  KnoXy  of  10  August,  1791,  ''that  govem- 
OMfnt  should  firmly  mamtain  this  ground ;  that  the  Indians  have  a  right  to 
the  occupation  of  their  lands,  md^endent  of  (he  sUUe$  untinn  whoae  chartered 
Umit$  (hejf  happen  to  he ;  that,  until  they  cede  them  by  treaty,  or  other  transao* 
lion  ec^mvalent  to  a  treaty,  no  act  of  a  state  can  give  a  right  to  such  lands ; 
tiiat  neither  under  the  present  constitution,  nor  the  ancient  confederation,  had 
any  state,  or  persons,  a  right  to  treat  with  the  Indians  without  the  consent  of 
^he  seneral  government ;  that  that  consent  has  never  been  given  to  any  treaty 
Par  me  cession  of  the  lands  in  question ;  that  the  government  is  determined 
to  exert  all  its  energy  for  the  patronage  and  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  hidianSf 
and  the  preservation  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  them ;  and  that 
if  any  settiements  are  made  on  land^  not  ceded  bv  them,  without  the  previoua 
eonsent  of  the  United  States,  the  government  will  think  itself  bound,  not  only 
to  declare  to  the  Indians  tiiat  such  settiements  are  wiOimd  the  authority  orpro' 
kdion  of  the  United  States^  hut  to  remove  them  also  hy  tiie  pubHe  forcer  Such 
was  the  **^  voice  "  CoL  Benton  said  he  was  to  ''call  up,"  to  drown  that  of  the 
friend  of  the  Indians.  But  "  how  are  the  mighty  fallen ! "  The  helpless  In- 
Aans  have  been  forced  to  fly  before  the  steel  of  the  white  man  to  inhospi- 
table regions,  leaving  their  fine  fields  and  comfortable  houses  to  their  ava^ 
ricious  oppressors. 

But  after  all  that  has  happened,  all  the  wrong  that  has  been  done  the 
Indian,  all  the  vn'ong  that  has  been  done  to  every  countnrman  of  Jefiferson, 
we  would  not  change  our  condition  vnth  a  subject  of  Algiers,  because  we 
hcve  well-funded  hopes  that  good  men  vnll  ere  long  stand  in  the  place 
where  justice  emanates ;  yet  it  flls  the  heart  of  the  philanthropist  with  sor- 
low,  that  their  coming  cannot  relieve  the  Cherokees. 

The  dey  of  Alffiers  holds  out  no  pretensions  to  Christians  that  they  may 
eoqpect  justice  at  his  hands ;  but  he  says  to  thein,  "  Do  ]^ou  not  know  tluit  my 
people  are  a  band  of  robbers,  and  that  I  am  their  captam  ?"  *  A  president  of 
the  United  States  has  said  that  he  intended  no  harm  to  the  Cherokees ;  but 
what  has  he  done  ? 

It  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  reproach  the  government  of  a  beloved 
ocrantry  with  acts  like  these ;  but  we  have  no  alternative,  excepting  in  a  der- 
eliction of  duty.  We  would  gladly  have  been  spared  this  part  of  our  under- 
taking ;  but  Justice  has  claims  upon  us  now  as  strong  as  she  had  upon  our 
government,  and  we  cannot  so  dehberately  disregard  them. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

BISTORT   OF   THE   CHEROKEES,  COIfTIirUED. 

**  They  have  tiken  the  realm  which  onr  ancettora  nre ; 
Thoy  hive  tiiruwn  their  chains  o*er  the  land  and  the  ware ; 
The  uiTvHi  irt  waited  with  sword  and  with  flame ; 
'  And  what  have  we  left  but  our  once  honored  name?'^ — AiiOirso  Lbwii. 

We  have  seen  how  Jefferson  viewed  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as  guaran- 
tied to  them  in  the  times  of  Washington ;  and  what  have  the  Cherokees  since 
done,  that  they  are  to  forfeit  those  rights  ?  Have  they  forfeited  them  by  adopt- 
ing the  manners  and  customs  of  a  civilized  people  ?  or  by  fighting  their  bat- 
ties  ?  That  a  president  of  this  day  should  say  to  them,  when  they  are  about 
to  be  grossly  tyrannized  over  by  a  state,  "  that  he  has  no  power  to  interfere 
and  to  oppose  the  exercise  of  the  sovereignty  of  any  state,  over  or  upon  all 
who  may  be  within  the  limits  of  any  state ;  that,  therefore,  they  must  prepare 
themselves  to  abide  the  issue  of  such  new  relations,  without  any  hope  that  he 
will  interfere ;'' — thus  did  Gen.  Jadkson  speak  to  the  insulted  Cherokees,  on 

*  See  Mr.  Btun^*  Brief  Examinatioa,  dec.,  page  15. 
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the  6  June,  1890.  He, at  the  same  time, asmired  them  ''that  he  loies  tbem;(!) 
that  he  is  their  friend ;  that  he  ieela  for  them  as  a  fiither  feels  for  his  chu- 
dren*"  With  whatever  truth  this  might  have  been  spoken,  we  do  not  heaitBte 
to  presume  that  such  was  not  the  way  the  Cherokees  felt  <*for  their  children." 
And  in  an  address  to  the  people  of  thp  United  States,  which  they  published 
on  the  17  July  of  the  same  year,  they  say,  "It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 
the  sorrow  which  affects  their  minds,  on  learning  that  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  United  States  has  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  all  his  illustrious  fu'ede- 
cessors  had  held  intercourse  with  them  on  erroneous  principles ;  principles 
that  could  not  be  sustained ;  that  they  had  made  promises  of  vital  importance 
to  them,  which  could  not  be  fulfilled — promises  made  hundreds  of  timee^  m 
almost  every  conceivable  manner — often  in  the  form  of  solenm  treaties-* 
sometimes  in  letters  written  by  the  chief  magistrate  vrith  his  own  hand — very 
often  in  letters  vnritten  by  the  secretary  of  war  under  his  direction — these, 
all  these,  are  now  discovered  to  be  upon  false  principles." 

The  Cherokees  had  now  become  capable  of  meeting  the  white  people  with 
die  arguments  of  reason,  and  not  with  steel ;  and  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing between  sincerity  and  mere  pretension.  This  was  weU  portrayed  bv 
the  chief  •'Speckled  Snake,  in  a  speech  which  he  made  in  a  council  which 
had  been''  summoned  to  hear  a  talk  from  President  Jackson  read  to  them.  It 
was  as  follows : 

**Brothar8f  We  have  heard  the  talk  of  our  great  father ;  it  is  very  kind.  He 
says  he  loves  Ms  red  children.  Brothers!  When  the  white  man  first  came  to 
these  shores,  the  Muscogees  gave  him  land,  and  kindled  him  a  fire  to  make 
him  comfortable ;  and  when  the  pale  faces  of  the  south*  made  war  on  hiniy 
their  young  men  drew  the  tomahawk,  and  protected  his  head  from  the  scal]>- 
ing  knife.  But  when  the  white  man  had  warmed  himself  before  the  Indian's 
fire,  and  filled  himself  with  the  Indian's  hominy,  he  became  very  large ;  be 
stopped  not  for  the  mountain  tops,  and  his  feet  covered  the  plains  and  the 
▼alleys.  His  hands  grasped  the  eastern  and  the  western  sea.  Then  he  be- 
came our  great  father.  He  loved  his  red  children ;  but  said,  *  You  must  move 
a  little  fanher,  lest  I  should,  by  accident,  tread  on  you.'  With  one  foot  he 
pushed  the  red  man  over  the  Oconee,  and  with  the  other  he  trampled  down 
the  graves  of  his  fathers.  But  our  great  father  still  loved  his  red  children, 
and  he  soon  made  them  another  talk.  He  said  much  ;  but  it  all  meant  noth- 
ing, but  *  move  a  little  farther ;  you  are  too  near  me.'  I  have  heard  a  great 
many  talks  from  our  great  father,  and  they  all  begun  and  ended  the  same. 
Brothers !  When  he  made  us  a  talk  on  a  former  occasion,  he  said,  *  Get  a  little 
farther ;  go  beyond  the  Oconee  and  the  Oakmulgee ;  there  is  a  pleasant  coun- 
try.' He  also  said,  *  It  shall  be  yours  forever.'  Now  he  says,  *  The  land  you 
live  on  is  not  yours ;  go  beyond  the  Mississippi ;  there  is  game ;  there  you 
may  remain  while  the  crass  grows  or  the  water  runs.'  Brothers !  Will  not 
our  great  father  come  Uiere  sQso  ?  He  loves  his  red  children,  and  his  tongue 
is  not  forked." 

The  doctrine  of  a  right  inherent  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  to 
remove  the  Cherokees  by  force,  is  comparatively  new.  It  was  not  thought  or 
even  dreamed  of  before  1808.  In  that  year  a  deputation  from  that  nation  was 
encouraged  to  visit  the  seat  of  government,  more  for  the  renewal  of  friend- 
ship than  any  thing  else  perhaps,  who,  in  a  conference  they  had  with  Presi- 
dent Jefferson,  **  declared  their  anxious  desire  to  engage  in  the  pursuit  of  agri- 
culture and  civilized  life,  in  the  country  they  then  occupied;"  but  said,  ^ as  all 
their  countrymen  could  not  be  induced  to  exchange  the  hunter's  life  for  an 
agricultural  one,  they  requested  that  their  country  might  be  divided  by  a  line 
between  the  upper  and  lower  towns,  so  as  to  include  all  the  waters  of  the 
Highwassee  River  to  the  upper  towns ;  that,  by  thus  contracting  their  society 
within  narrower  limits,  they  might  begin  the  establishment  ofjistd  laws  and  a 
regular  government.  Those  wisliing  to  lead  the  hunter's  life,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  game  in  their  country,  requested  liberty  to  ^o  over  the  Mississippi, 
and  occupy  some  vacant  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States.     To  these 

*  The  Spaniards  of  Florida  endeavored  to  break  up  the  English  setUement  under  Gen* 
Oglethorpe  in  Georgia. 
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propositions  the  president  gave  his  entire  and  unqualified  approbation.  No 
objection  is  heard  of  against  their  erecting  a  government  for  themselves,  or 
a  wish  to  restrain  them  in  anv  manner.  / 

Eventually,  some  four  or  hve  thousand  of  the  lower  town  Cherokees  did 
emigrate  to  Arkansas,  and  there  a  wretched  life  many  of  them  worried  out ; 
many  fell  in  wars  with  the  Osages,  some  few  sot  back  to  their  own  countiy^ 
and  sickness  swept  off  many  more.  Such  mtits  of  emigration  tended  to 
strengthen  the  upper  towns  in  their  resolution  of  cultivating  the  land ;  and 
when,  in  1823,  commissioners  were  appointed  to  treat  with  them  for  their 
countiy,  and  for  their  removal  west,  tney  directly  refused^  and  showcMl  how 
much  better  off  they  were  for  continuing  in  their  own  nation  than  those  who 
had  emigrated.  And  here  ended  for  some  years  all  attempts  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  to  treat  with  them  for  a  removal  The  seeds  of  avarice, 
although  sown,  had  not  come  to  matiurity,  but,  like  a  plant  in  an  uncongenial 
soil,  remained  without  seeming  to  flourish  or  deca^ ;  yet  at  length  a  prosper- 
ous cultivator  being  found  in  a  president  of  the  United  States,  its  growth  soon 
astonished  all  beholders,  and  its  branches  cast  a  deathlike  shade  over  a  pros- 
perous nation,  and  withered  it  away. 

We  have  before  remarked  upon  the  discovery  made  by  the  southern  poli- 
ticians, namely,  that  from  the  time  of  Washington,  there  had  been  no  presi- 
dent (including  that  great  man)  who  knew  what  laws  and  treaties  meant; 
that  all  the  time  and  money  which  had  been  spent  in  making  treaties,  had 
been  thrown  away ;  for  it  was  now  discovered  that  Indians  were  only  tenants 
at  will,  and  had  no  right  on  any  lands  within  certain  state  bounduies,  any 
longer  than  the  charity  of  the  good  people  near  them  would  humanely  per- 
mit In  fact,  all  these  treaties  were  now  found  out  to  be  unamMutionaL 
This  doctrine  was  finally  the  hinge  on  which  the  whole  business  turned. 
But  Georgia  herself  could  condescend  to  treat  with  the  Cherokees  in  1783^ 
and  obtained  from  them  a  considerable  tract  of  country.  Did  that  state  con^ 
dticend  then  to  acknowledge  the  Cherokees  an  independent  nation  to  get 
fit>m  them  by  treaty  that  which  she  was  not  strong  enough  to  take  by  fi)rce  ? 
I  will  not  aver  that  it  was  so.  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  about  which 
there  can  be  no  misconception;  the  Cherokees  were  then  powerfiil;  and 
though,  in  the  war  with  England,  which  had  just  terminated,  they  fought' 
against  us,  they  now  came  forward  and  declared  for  us;  and  their  alliance 
was  considered  of  no  small  account,  situated  as  we  then  were  in  relation  to 
the  Spaniards  in  Florida.  And,  besides,  it  must  be  considered  that  at  the 
close  of  the  revolution,  our  people  desired  peace  with  the  Cherokees  as  much 
as  they  with  us ;  and,  in  the  language  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,*  ^  When  the 
United  States  gave  peace,  did  they  not  also  receive  it  ?  Did  ibe  Cherokees 
come  to  us,  to  our  seat  of  government,  to  solicit  peace ;  or  did  our  govern- 
ment send  commissioners  to  them  to  ask  it  ?  *'  The  result,  however,  was  the 
treaty  of  Hopewell,  "  within  the  Cherokee  nation,"  and  not  at  New  York,  that 
that  celebrated  treaty  was  made. 

The  series  of  usurpations  commenced  upon  the  Cherokees  and  other 
Indians,  has  at  length,  in  this  present  year,  1840,  reached  the  climax  of 
oppression  contemplated  by  its  originators.  That  people  had  long  viewed 
further  encroachments  upon  them  as  certain,  inasmuch  as  such  encroach- 
ments had  never  actually  ceased  from  the  day  of  their  acquaintance  with  the 
white  man ;  but  the  awfiil  thunder  which  burst  upon  them  in  our  day  had 
never  been  thought  of  by  the  whites,  much  less  by  themselves,  until  within  a 
few  years.  They  had,  indeed,  as  early  as  1823,  observed  a  dark  cloud  gather- 
ing in  the  north-east,  but  they  rationally  thought  that  the  extent  of  country  it 
must  pass  over,  before  it  should  reach  them,  would  qualify  its  rage,  and  waste 
its  deadly  effects ;  happy  for  them  had  it  proved  as  they  had  hoped,  and  as 
every  friend  of  humanity  and  justice  had  hoped  it  would ;  but  it  came  and 
swept  away  the  Cherokees. 

The  monstrous  project  of  a  removal  of  all  the  Indians  within  our  limits 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  is  not  chargeable  to  any  one  of  our  chief  ma^strates, 
but  Mr.  Monroe  is  conspicuous  among  them.    He  proposed  it  with  diffidence 

*  Opinion  in  the  case,  WoretaUr  vs.  the  State  of  Qtorgia,  p.  14. 
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in  his  openiDg  meflsage  to  conpen,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1894 ;  end  hm 
let  us  observe,  that  the  suf^gestion  was  made  upon  the  aame  moBtb,  and  netdf 
the  same  day  of  the  month,  that  our  fathers  came  to  these  ahovee;  and  on  m 
27th  of  Januar}',  folioniing,  he  strongly  recommended  the  meastmu  He  wh 
induced  to  propose  such  a  plan,  he  said,  as  the  only  one  lie  eould  dmm  U 
relieve  tlie  country  from  the  difficulty  by  which  its  executive  wai 
and  which  every  day  thickened.  Georgia  was  pressing  with  ae^ 
Hess ;  alleging  that  the  time  had  arrive  when  the  Indian  title  to  lands 
its  limits  should  be  extinguished,  and  the  new  states  were  crowding  oa  il 
sides  with  undue  importunity,  that  their  claim  for  Indiann^  lands  was  aa  gsod 
as  their  neighbors'.  The  president,  therefore,  like  a  bankrupt,  who^  to  gel  rii 
of  a  difficult  demand  to-day,  obligates  himself  to  pay  a  greater  one  to-monoii^ 
disregards  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment  It  was  under  theae  c' 
stances  that  a  removal  was  recommended. 

But  with  this  recommendation  of  removal,  Mr.  Monroe,  although  he 
of  ybrce,  repudiates  in  the  strongest  terms  its  employmenL  And  we 
doubt  his  suggestion  was  dictated  by  the  purest  benevolence.  He  aays^  *Tle 
condition  of  tlie  aborigines  within  our  limits,  and  especially  thoee  who  mt 
within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  states,  merits  peculiar  attention.  CbqperieDee 
has  shown,  that  unless  the  tribes  be  civilized,  they  can  never  be  inooipoialBd 
into  our  system,  in  any  form  wliatevcr.  It  has  likewise  riiown,  that  in  tks 
regular  augmentation  of  our  population,  with  the  extension  of  our  settle 
ments,  their  situation  will  become  deplorable,  if  their  eztinction  is  iMt 
menaced.  Some  well-digested  plan,  which  will  rescue  them  from  sndk 
calamities,  is  due  to  tlieir  rights,  to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  booor 
of  the  nation.  Their  civilization  is  indispensable  to  their  safety,  and  this  caa 
be  accomplished  only  by  degrees.  Difficulties  of  the  most  serioua  character 
present  themselves  to  the  attainment  of  this  venr  desiraUe  result,  oo  tks 
territory  on  which  they  now  reside.  To  remove  them  from  it  iy  Jontf  eica 
with  a  view  to  their  own  security  or  happiness,  would  be  revoltiDg  to 
humanity,  and  utterly  unjustifiable.'' 

And  touching  this  matter  we  have  a  very  clear  view  of  the  opiniona  of  Ifr. 
Monroe,  regarding  Indian  rights,  in  another  message,  in  which  he  expressef 
himself  as  follows:  **l  have  no  hesitation,  however,  to  declare  it  aa  n^ 
opinion,  that  the  Indian  title  was  not  afiected  in  the  slightest  circumstance 
by  the  compact  with  Georgia,  and  that  there  is  no  obligatum  on  the  Umki 
States  to  remove  the  Indians  by  force.  The  express  stipulation  of  the  compact, 
that  tlieir  title  should  be  extinguished  at  the  expense  of  the  United  8tatM» 
when  it  may  be  done  pea£eablyy  and  on  reasonable  conditions,  is  a  full  proof 
that  it  was  the  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  both  parties  to  it,  that  the 
Indians  had  a  right  to  the  territory,  in  the  difl|K>sal  of  which  they  were  to  be 
redded  as  free  agents.  An  attempt  to  remove  them  by  force  would,  in  my 
opmion,  be  unjust  In  the  future  measures  to  be  adopted  in  regard  to  the 
Indians  within  our  limits,  and,  in  consequence,  witliin  tne  limits  of  any  state, 
the  United  States  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  character  to  sustain,  to  which 
they  ought  not  to  be  indifferent"  But  what  liave  the  admonitions  of  all  good 
men  availed  ?  And  the  more  we  meet  with,  the  more  we  are  astoniriied  at 
the  result  of  things,  and  the  more  severely  do  we  deprecate  and  denounce 
the  advocates  of  me  course  pursued. 

The  president  evidently  had  not  thought  very  seriously  about  the  removal 
of  the  Indians  at  this  time,  and  knew  little  of  the  history,  or  actual  state  of 
the  Cherokees ;  they  had  then  become  considerably  civilized,  and  instead  of 
decreasing,  were  increasing.  But  about  two  months  after,  he  again  makes 
the  Indian  subject  the  object  of  a  special  message,  in  the  outset  of  which  he 
holds  diis  language:  ^ Being  deeply  impressed  with  the  opinion,  that  the 
removal  of  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  lands  which  tliey  now  occupy  within 
the  limits  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  to  the  counnry  lying  westward 
and  northward  thereof,  within  our  acknowledged  boundaries,  is  of  very  high 
importance  to  our  Union,  and  may  be  accomplished  on  conditions  and  in  a 
manner  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  those  tribes,  the  attention 
of  government  has  been  long  drawn,  with  great  solicitude,  to  the  aufcject" 

Firet  a  removal  is  barely  thought  about,  then  talked  about,  then  propoeed, 
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theu  strongly  recommended ;  so  far  there  must  be  no  comptdsion,  because  it 
would  be  too  barefaced  an  outrage  oU  the  conunon  sense  of  the  people ; 
because  the  Indians  unU  remove  without  force;  thev  can  be  bought  out 
T^me  showed  that  they  could  not  be  oUi^d  to  sell  their  country ;  Uien  the 
project  of  extending  state  laws  over  them  is  started,  which,  though  unconsti- 
tutional, can  be  enforced  in  spite  of  the  general  government,  to  the  incal- 
culable mischief  of  the  Indians ;  and  besides,  could  it  be  supposed  that  the 
general  government  would  resist  state  laws  unto  a  drop  of  white  blood  in 
efence  of  the  rights  of  Indiana  ?  A  preposterous  idea !  A  result  which  could 
not  be  allowed  to  happen  in  these  days  of  light  and  reason  in  abundance. 
While  the  executive  of  the  general  ^vemment  is  pondering  the  matter,  not 
onlv  Indians,  but  citizens  of  the  United  States,  among  them  as  instructorsy 
and  by  the  direction  and  under  the  authority  of  the  president  himself^  are 
seized  by  an  armed  force,  dragged  to  a  distant  region,  and  thrown  into  prison ! 
Months  pass  away,  and  the  govtmrntni  is  still  pondering  on  what  is  to  be  done. 
In  the  mean  time  Georgia  sends  out  an  armed  force  to  protect  the  Indians, 
and  we  will  hear  how  this  force  performed  the  service,  as  set  forth  in  a 
memorial  to  congress  from  some  of^the  most  respectable  of  the  Cherokees, 
in  1831. 

**  In  the  name  and  authority  of  G.  R.  Gilmar,  governor  of  Georgia,  a  bill 
was  filed  in  chancery,  in  the  superior  court  of  Hall  county,  in  July  l^t,  (1830,) 
against  certain  Cherokees,  praying  for  an  injunction  to  stop  them  mm  digging 
and  searching  for  gold  within  the  limits  of  their  own  nation ;  and  the  biU 
being  sworn  to  before  Judge  Clayton,  he  awarded  an  injunction  acainst  the 
parties  named  in  the  bill  as  defendants,  commanding  them,  fbrUiwith,  to 
desist  from  working  on  those  mines,  under  the  penalty  of  20,000  dollars ;  at 
the  same  time  and  place  there  were  unmolested  several  thousand  intruders 
fix>m  Georgia  and  other  states,  engaged  in  robbing  the  nation  of  gold,  for 
which  the  owners  were  ordered  not  to  work  by  the  said  writ  Under  the 
authority  of  this  injunction,  the  sheriff  of  Hall  county,  with  an  armed  force, 
invaded  the  nation,  consisting  of  a  colonel,  a  captain,  and  30  or  40  of  the 
militia  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  arrested  a  number  of  Cherokees  engaged 
in  digging  for  cold,  who  were  at  first  rescued  ^  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  stationed  near  the  place,  and  the  sheriff  and  his  party  themselves 
made  prisoners,  and  conducted  fifteen  miles  to  the  military  camp,  when  a 
council  of  examination  was  held,  and  the  exhibition  of  their  respective 
authorities  made,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  the  sherifi?'  and  his  party, 
and  a  written  order  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  troops, 
directing  the  Cherokees  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  Georgia,  and  that  no 
furtlier  protection  could  be  extended  to  them  at  tlie  gold  mines,  as  he  could 
no  longer  interfere  with  the  laws  of  Georgia,  but  would  afi[brd  aid  in  carrying 
them  into  execution.  On  the  return  of  the  sheriff  and  his  party,  they  passed 
by  the  Cherokees  who  were  still  engaged  in  digging  for  gold,  and  ordered 
them  to  desist,  under  the  i>enalty  of  l)eing  committed  to  jail,  and  proceeded 
to  destroy  tbeir  tools  and  machinery  for  cleaning  gold,  and  after  committing 
some  further  aggression,  they  returned.  Shortly  aiterwardH,  the  sheriflj  with 
a  guard  of  four  men,  and  a  process  from  the  state  of  Georgia,  arrested  three 
Cherokees  for  disobeying  the  injunction,  while  peaceably  engaged  in  their 
labors,  and  conducted  them  to  Wadkinsville,  a  distance  of  75  miles,  before 
the  same  judge,  A-  S.  Clayton,  who  then  and  there  sentenced  them  to  pay  a 
fine  of  IK)  dollars,  co^  and  to  stand  committed  to  prison  until  paid ;  and 
also  comi)eIled  them  to  give  their  bond  in  the  sum  of  1,000  dollars,  for  their 
personal  appearance  before  his  next  court,  to  answer  the  charges  of  violating 
the  writ  of  injunction  aforesaid.  They  were  retained  in  custody  five  days, 
tb""<i  paid  the  costs,  and  gave  the  required  bond.  They  appeared  agreeably 
to  ^he  bonds,  and  Judge  Clayton  dismissed  them,  on  the  ground  that  the 
governor  of  Georgia  could  not  become  a  prosecutor  in  the  case.  For  these 
unwarrantable  outrages,  committed  on  their  persons  and  property,  no  apology 
was  offered,  nor  to  this  day  has  any  of  their  money  been  refunded." 

If  there  are  any  blacker  cases  of  outrage  any  where  committed  in  a 
Christian  country,  we  are  not  informed  of  them.  Such  would  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  in  Turkey  or  China.    The  manner  in  which  affiirs  were  managed 
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in  Georgia,  under  color  of  law,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  least  civilized  commimi^; 
Gen.  Macomb  marched  the  troops  of  the  United  States  into  the  Chen^kes 
country,  he  said,  to  guard  against  the  difficulties  which  it  was  ^prehended 
would  grow  out  of  the  conflictinff  operations  of  the  Cherokees  and  Ae 
kudess  wtntdara  upon  the  mineral  (fistnct,  and  htmngJvyiUed  ikt  huiruciiam 
qf  the  govemmerU^  the  troops  were  directed  to  return  for  the  winter  to  their 
reniective  quartenu" 

About  the  same  time  Gov.  Gilmar  wrote  to  the  secretaxv  of  war,  requestiBg 
the  withdrawal  of  the  troops,  observing  that  Georgia  could  enforce  her  own 
laws.  When  this  notice  was  received  at  Washington,  the  secretary  wrote  to 
Gilmar  that  he  had  "just  ordered  their  withdrawal,  because  the  olject  ftr 
which  they  had  been  sent  was,  in  a  grtat  meonire,  accomplished!"  Now,  if 
the  Cherokee  country  belonged  to  Georgia,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  buflineM 
the  general  government  had  to  send  its  troops  into  her  tenitoiy,  to  remotis 
gold  diffgers  or  any  other  kind  of  diggers,  whether  disging  lawnilly  in  thdr 
''own  cuggings,"  or  unlawfully  in  those  of  another.  It  was  a  new  doctrine^ 
but  of  a  tenor  with  all  the  rest,  that  the  United  States  must  enforce  the  laws 
of  GeOTpa.  That  is  to  say,  she  must  enforce  them  for  Georgia,  if  Georgia 
desired  it,  or  if  not,  there  would  be  no  interference  on  the  part  of  the  genml 
government 


CHAPTER  XVL 

BISTORT   OP   THE   CHEROKEES,   CONCLUDED. 

**  Come,  Letha,  come !  thy  tide  obliriooi  roll 
0*er  all  that  proud  complaeency  of  aonl, 
That  feneromr  ardor,  that  enliYeninf  flame, 
That  warmed  my  boeom,  when  I  brard  the  mmie 
or  my  tncB  honored  country } — let  thy  wave, 
Dark  a*  ATomui,  gloomy  aa  the  (rave, 
Drown  every  veetlge  of  that  e«Nintry'i  fkae. 
And  shade  the.  light  that  bunte  upon  her  ehame  1  ''-^Pmroirr. 

To  mark  the  progress  of  oppression,  we  here  note  as  follows  from  Ae 
Cherokee  Phcenix,  under  date,  ^J^ew  EchotOy  19  February,  1831.  This  week 
we  present  to  our  readers  but  half  a  sheet  The  reason  is,  one  of  our  printers 
has  left  us ;  and  we  expect  another,  who  is  a  white  man,  to  quit  us  very  soon, 
either  to  be  dragged  to  the  Georgia  penitentiary  for  a  term  not  less  than  four 
years,  or  for  his  personal  safety  to  leave  the  nation,  to  let  us  shift  for  our- 
selves as  well  as  we  can.  Thus  is  the  liberty  of  the  press  guarantied  by  tho 
constitution  of  Georgia.  But  we  will  not  give  up  the  ship  while  she  is  afloat 
We  have  intelligent  youths  enough  in  the  nation,  and  we  hope  before  long  to 
make  up  oiur  loss.  Let  our  patrons  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  in  the  woodsy 
and,  as  is  said  by  many,  in  a  savage  coxmfry^  where  printers  are  not  plenty ; 
and  therefore  they  must  not  expect  to  receive  the  Phoenix  regular  for  a  white, 
but  we  will  do  the  best  we  can.** 

One  month  after,  namely,  March  19,  the  Phoenix  says,  ''The  law  of  Geor- 
gia, makiuff  it  a  hi^h  misdemeanor  for  a  white  man  to  reside  in  the  Cherokee 
nation,  without  takmg  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  obtaining  a  permit  from  the 
ffovemor  of  Georgia,  or  his  agent,  is  now  in  a  course  of  execution.  On  last 
Sabbath,  after  the  usual  time  of  divine  service,  the  Cieorgia  guard  arrived,  and 
arrested  three  of  our  citizens,  viz..  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Worcester,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Vheeler,  one  of  our  printers,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Ghum,  the  two  last  being  citi- 
zens, widi  Cherokee  familie&  Mr.  Isaac  Proctor,  assistant  missionary  at  Cmt- 
mel,  had  the  evening  before  been  taken,  and  came  with  the  guard  as  a  pris- 
oner. On  Monday  they  were  marched  to  Etahwah,  where,  the  same  evenings 
were  taken  the  Rev.  John  Thcmpson,  and  Mr.  William  Thompson."  Upoo 
this  outrage  the  editor  of  the  Phoenix  meekly  remarks,  that  his  object  was 
simplyto  give  &cts,  and  not  indulge  in  any  remarks  upon  their  origin.  Wil- 
liam Thompson  was  thrown  into  jail,  but  afterwards  discharge^  it  beiiif 
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Mcertained  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  nation.  The  missionaries  and  two 
others  were  taken  before  Judge  Clayton,  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  lib- 
erated by  him  on  the  ground  that  they  were  amenta  of  the  government ;  they, 
however,  made  no  such  plea.  It  was  aptly  said  by  the  Cherokees,  that  if  the 
missionaries  were  agents  of  the  government,  the  public  might  rest  assured 
that  Gen.  Jackson  would  reform  them  out 

They  were  true  prophets ;  for  it  seems  that  Mr.  Worcester,  being  postmas- 
ter at  New  Echota,  was  an  agent  of  government^  and  was  discharged  to  make 
room  for  a  more  certain  process  agamst  him.  The  next  thing  to  be  done  was 
to  drive  him  from  the  post  office,  which  Mr.  Barry  did  without  delay,  and  put 
another  in  his  place,  who,  besides  performing  his  duty  of  postmaster,  per- 
formed another,  of  more  profit  to  himself^  pro^bly,  of  selling  liquors  to  die 
Indians,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  will  produce  another  short  narrative,  exhibiting  the  progress  of  crime 
and  oppression  against  the  Cherokee  nation,  before  passing  to  other  details. 
It  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  John  Ridge  to  Elias  Boudinot,  and  is  in  these 
words:  ^The  Georgia  guard,  imder  CoL  Nelson,  are  now  here  fat  Ougillogy] 
with  four  prisoners,  Mr.  Elliott  and  Mr.  Dennis,  white  men,  citizens  of  due 
nation  by  marria^  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Trott,  also  a  white  man,  who  are 
charged  with  a  violation  of  the  Greorgia  laws,  in  living  in  this  nation  by  its 
allowance  and  laws.  The  other  is  Mr.  John  West,  a  ^oung  gentleman,  a 
Cherokee,  who  is  charged  with  the  high  crime  of  using  insolent  language  to 
the  guard.  These  four  I  saw  last  niffht  under  guard,  Mined  together  inpairg^ 
and  fastened  together  with  locks.  Im*.  David  \^uin,  a  member  of  the  Cnero- 
kee  senate,  and  Thomas  Woodward,  are  also  arrested,  but  not  chained,  who 
are  not  allowed  to  know  the  reason  of  their  arrest  until  they  arrive  at  head 
quarters,  70  or  80  miles  from  their  homes.  The  guard  are  sdll  in  pursuit  of 
other  men.  They  have  a  wagon  along,  in  which  diey  have  a  drum,  on  which 
they  beat,  and  a  nfe,  to  make  martial  music'' 

The  above  was  under  date  of  June  L  On  the  21  May,  some  of  the  prin- 
eipal  Cherokee  citizens  assembled  at  New  Echota,  and  issued  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  which,  though  claiming  nothing  but  justice, 
and  asking  for  protection,  time  passed  away,  and  none  were  found  to  step 
forward  to  relieve  them.  We  have  a  heavy  debt  to  pav,  at  some  time  and  in 
some  mcumer,  which  will,  it  is  feared,  be  more  difficult  to  discharge,  than  it 
would  have  been  to  have  supported  the  Cherokees  against  an  insignificant 
rabble  of  self-constituted,  inflated  contemners  of  law  and  justice. 

In  1826,  Greorgia  sent  on  commissioners  to  make  a  topographical  survey 
through  the  Cherokee  nation.  C  R.  Hieks  was  then  principal  chief^  who 
forbids  the  proceeding  in  a  friendly  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Lumpkin,  under  whom 
the  survey  was  to  be  prosecuted.  No  attention  being  paid  to  this  notice,  Mr. 
Hicks  sent  his  son  with  two  other  Indians  to  remonstrate  with  the  surveyor 
in  more  pointed  terms.  He  was  told,  that  unless  he  desisted,  his  instruments 
should  be  taken  from  him.  Not  thinking  it  proper  to  incur  fiirther  displeas- 
ure, he  accordingly  desisted  for  that  time.  It  was  against  the  express  will  of 
the  Cherokee  council  that  any  survey  should  be  undertaken  without  an  order 
firom  the  secretary  of  war,  because  no  state  has  any  authority  to  go  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  for  any  such  purpose ;  and  even  the  United  States  never 
take  such  liberty  without  a  grant  from  them. 

Affairs  progressed,  without  much  of  interest  until  the  next  year.  Mean- 
while Georgia  had  been  informed  that  she  was  transcending  her  powers,  and 
that  she  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  United  States  in  her  eneroachmeots 
upon  the  Indians.  Whereupon,  Gov.  Troup,  not  finding  any  object  whereon 
to  use  his  sword,  if  he  had  had  one,  seized  that  **  mighty  instrument  of  little 
men,"  his  pen ;  and  had  we  not  known  that  steam  is  harmless  when  there  is 
nothing  to  confine  it,  we  should  have  apprehended  **an  awful  explosion.** 
Take,  as  a  specimen,  what  he  says  to  the  Hon.  James  Bahbocr,  secretary  aC 
war :  ^  Sir,  you  are  sufficientiy  explicit  as  to  the  means  by  which  you  propose 
to  carry  your  resolution  into  effect  Thus  the  military  character  of^  the 
menace  is  estabtished,  and  I  am  only  at  liberty  to  ^ve  to  it  the  defisHes 
wliieh  it  merits.    From  the  first  decisive  aet  of  hostility,  you  wiU  be  conoU 
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ered  aod  treated  aa  a  public  enemy ;  and  with  the  leas  repugnance,  becauaa 
you,  to  whom  we  might  conatitutionaliy  have  appealed  fyr  our  own  deftnee 
against  invasion,  are  yourselves  invaders ;  and  what  is  wore,  the  unHutkimg 
Mlies  of  the  savages,  whose  cause  you  have  adopted." 

Vapor  is  soon  dissolved  in  air,  and  words  from  a  southern  furnace  amount 
to  no  more  in  this  case  than  echoes  from  an  iceberg.  In  1828,  a  Icmg  re- 
port was  made  by  a  conunittee  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  Geoirgia, 
seconded  by  sanary  resolutions  of  a  character  with  former  proceedings,  h 
was  resolved,  that  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  had  fidled  to  procure  the 
Cherokee  lauds  ^  as  early,"  and  upon  as  **^  reasonable  terms,"  as  it  might  bare 
done,  they  had  thereby  ^palpably  violated  their  oontrad  vfitk  Georgia,  and  are 
now  bound,  at  all  hazards,  and  without  regard  to  terms,  to  procure  said  lands 
for  the  use  of  Georgia ;  that  all  said  lan(&  belong  to  her  absolutely,  and  that 
the  Indians  are  tenants  at  her  will"  This,  the  committee  said,  was  their  lad 
appeal. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  being  at  an  end,  Georgia  had  no  lon^ 
any  tiling  to  fear,  but  practised  its  abuses  with  singular  impunity.  Partifls 
from  that  state  would  go  over  the  Cherokee  line,  steal  and  drive  off  thor 
stock;  and  the  Indians  had  not  the  least  remedy  left  Some  despairingiy 
said,  ^If  they  could  get  no  redress,  they  could  yeel  duply  the  vf^jtutiet  done 
them,"* 

Had  the  upright  and  consummate  statesman,  Johiv  Quinct  Adaxs,  been 
continued  in  the  presidential  chair,  the  fate  of  the  Cherokees  would  have 
been  different ;  at  least,  so  long  as  his  sage  counsel  had  been  followed,  they 
would  have  been  secure  in  their  rights.  In  his  message  to  Qon^ress  on  the 
5  February,  1827,  he  said,  ^  It  is  my  duty  to  say,  that  S*  the  legislative  and 
executive  authorities  of  the  state  of  Georgia  should  persevere  in  acts  of  en- 
croachment upon  the  territory,  secured  by  a  solemn  treaty  to  the  Indians,  and 
the  laws  of  the  Union  remain  unaltered,  a  superadded  obligation,  even  higher 
than  that  of  human  authoritv,  will  compel  the  executive  of  the  United  States 
to  enforce  the  laws,  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  nation,  by  all  the  force  com-^ 
mitted  for  that  purpose  to  his  charge."  It  was  to  such  decisive  language,  held 
by  the  head  of  the  government,  that  the  Cherokees  owed  what  little  quiet 
they  had,  until  1829,  when  a  new  interpretation  given  to  our  laws  changed 
order  into  anarchy. 

On  the  15  September,  1831,  eleven  persons  were  brought  to  trial  at  Law 
renceville,  for  the  crime  of  living  in  the  Cherokee  nation,  without  taking  an 
oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Greorgia.  They  were  all  brought  in  guilty  by  a  Juiy, 
after  being  out  fifteen  minutes.  Nine  of  the  convicts  were  pairdoned,  on  giv- 
ing assurances  that  thev  would  not  offend  again.  The  two  missionaries, 
m)rcestcr  and  Butler,  having,  as  they  averred,  committed  no  crime,  would 
accept  no  pardon,  and  were  accordingly  taken  to  the  penitientiary.  The  gov- 
ernor (Gilmar)  of  Georgia,  dreading  fiie  expression  of  public  opinion,  was  in 
hopes  to  have  got  rid  of  the  missionaries  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  was  now 
promised,  writes  to  the  inspectors  of  the  prison,  requesting  that  they  would 
**  converse  with  each  convict  alone,  and  ascertain  from  them  whetlier  they 
are  disposed  to  promise  not  again  to  offend  the  laws,  if  they  should  be  par- 
doned." But  this  overture  amounted  to  nothing,  for  they  were  determmed 
in  their  course,  and  went  accordingly  to  <'hard  labor"  among  felons!  Prison 
clothes  were  put  on  them,  bearing  about  their  waists  the  initials  of  their 
names  in  large  red  letters. 

In  November  following,  Georgia  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  supreme 
court  of  the  United  States,  to  show  cause  why  the  judgment  of  one  of  her  courts 
should  not  be  set  aside  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Butler  and  Worcester.  Geor- 
gia, tiirough  her  executive,  raised  the  cry  of  state  rights,  and  said  that  any  at- 
tempt of  the  United  States  to  interfere  with  her  criminal  jurisdiction,  woutd 
dudlenge  the  most  determined  resistance,  and,  if  persisted  in,  would  inevitah^ 
annihiiate  the  Union.  When  the  case  came  on,  there  was  no  appearance  on 
the  part  of  Georgia ;  thus  showing  its  contempt  for  that  tribunal.  And  when 
it  was  decided  tliat  that  state  had  no  right  to  imprison  any  persons  on  the 

Sound  assumed,  and  a  mandamus  was  served  on  the  court  which  had  tried 
e  missionaries,  for  a  habeas  corpus,  it  was  refused,  and  the  mAnAiwi^f 
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disregarded.  Thus  stood  matters  in  March,  183S2,  and  nothing  was  expected 
to  be  done  in  fiivor  of  the  prisouers  for  a  year  to  come,  owing  to  the  delays 
eonsequent  upon  law  proceedings.  And  here  we  will  remark,  that  laws  are 
excellent  when  they  suit  the  views  of  avaricious  men,  but  when  they  thwart 
their  base  propensities,  they  are  exceedingly  oppressive.  In  the  time  of  Mr. 
Jefferson's  administration,  rennsylvania  attempted  to  resist  a  mandate  of  the 
supreme  court,  but  in  due  time  wisely  yielded  to  her  duty ;  and  be  it  remem- 
bered, that  Gteorgia  was  amon^  the  foremost  to  declare  that  Pennsylvania 
should  be  coerced  into  submission. 

'  In  September,  1830,  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  again  scoured 
&e  gold  mine  country.  At  the  upper  mines  they  arrested  upwards  of  one 
hundred  persons,  whites  and  Cherokees.  The  latter,  after  bemg  kept  under 
guard  one  night,  were  dismissed  with  the  peremptory  injunction,  not  to  dig 
amf  more.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  the  Cherokees  had  potatoes  in  the  ground, 
they  had  no  right  to  dig  them  up,  neither  had  they  any  right  to  plant  them. 
In  short,  Georgia  having  carried  her  injustice  as  far  as  she  could,  the  United 
States  steps  in  and  lends  her  a  hand  in  extepding  it! 

About  the  time  of  this  mUiiary  expedition,  the  principal  nien  of  Agnohee 
district  met  in  council,  and,  in  an  affectionate  and  feeling  m'anner,  thanked 
all  those  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  in  any  way  come  forward  and 
raised  their  voices  against  their  oppressors.  They,  at  the  same  time,  issued 
an  address  to  us,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  head  or  heart  of  any  philan- 
thropist that  ever  flourished  upon  the  proudest  pa^  of  history.  And  we 
doubt  if  there  exists  that  nation  under  the  sun,  even  in  this  enlightened  age, 
which  would  have  suffered  as  the  Cherokees  have  done,  without  taking 
revenge  on  their  inhuman  oppressors.  To  what  then  are  we  to  attribute 
their  noble  and  philosophic  forbearance :  to  their  civilization  or  degradation  ? 

As  matters  now  stood,  it  seemed  that  serious  difficulty  must  ensue  between 
the  United  States  and  Gk>orgia,  if  swaggering  and  high-sounding  words  had 
any  meaning,  when  proceeding  from  governors,  ex-governors,  and  others, 
high  in  office  in  that  state.  But  while  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
sleeping,  Georgia  was  sweeping  onward  in  full  triumph ;  she  parcelled  out 
the  Cherokee  country,  and  drove  the  honest  owners  out  of  doors,  put  her 
own  citizens  in  their  places  from  one  comer  to  the  other  of  their  country ; 
every  white  man  who  had  moral  courage  enough  to  question  these  nefarious 
proceedings,  was  obliged,  at  the  same  time,  to  exercise  discretion  enough  to 
keep  himself  at  a  safe  distance  from  penitentiary  jurisdiction. 

Hence,  in  about  a  year  from  the  time  the  missionaries  were  thrown  into 
prison,  Georgia  had  got  full  and  undisturbed  possession  of  all  the  country  in 
question,  and  had  nothing  to  fear  from  missionary  or  any  other  influence.'  It 
was  therefore  concluded  that  a  sort  of  a  drawn  game  might  be  plaved  with 
the  supreme  court;  thinking,  probably,  that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  try 
their  strength  with  it  at  this  time,  for  if  they  should,  it  might  establish  a  pre- 
cedent which  would  prevent  a  profltable  use  of  the  same  farce  hereafler, 
when  it  might  be  convenient  for  them  to  usurp  other  powers. 

It  seemed  now  understood,  that  if  Georgia  would  liberate  the  missionaries, 
they  would  not  urge  their  suit  any  further  against  her ;  and  accordingly,  Gov. 
Lumpkin,  in  a  very  gracious  manner,  proclaimed,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1833,  that  ^  whereas  the  prisoners  bad  signified  to  him  that  they  had  in- 
structed their  counsel  to  prosecute  their  suit  no  further,  and  should  therefore 
*  leave  the  question  of  their  continuance  in  confinement  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
state;^  and  taking  into  view  the  triumphant  ground  which  the  state  finally 
occupies  in  relation  to  this  subject  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  has  been 
sufficiently  attested  through  various  channels,  especially  in  the  recent  over- 
whelming reelection  of  President  Jadcson,  the  known  defender  of  the  rights 
of  the  state  throughout  this  controversy ;  and  above  all,  the  magnanimitt  of 
Georgia  bein^  appealed  to,  know  ye,  that  I  have  thought  proper  to  remit  the 
further  execution  of  their  sentence,  and  that  they  be  forthwith  discharged." 
Thus  nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  the  supreme  court  had  decided  that  the 
acts  of  Georgia  were  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land.* 

*  The  dccisioQ  was  made  by  Judge  MarabaU  on  the  3d  March,  1831. 
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No  reflectioDfl  will  ever  be  required  upon  this  affiur  from  the  historian,  as 
they  will  naturally  suggest  themselres  to  the  mind  of  every  reader,  who  hai 
only  to  consider,  that  argument  had  very  little  to  do  where  Andrew  Jackaon 
was  concerned. 

In  the  memorial  which  the  chiefii  of  the  Cherokee  nation  submitted  to 
congress  on  the  Sd  of  March,  1829,  are  remarks  and  reasonings  so  pertinent 
and  coffent,  that  it  is  surprising  to  us  how  it  could  have  been  disregarded  by 
honorable  men.  Among  other  tilings  noticed,  they  remark  that,  <*  It  is  with 
no  little  surprise  that  we  have  seen,  in  a  document  printed  for  the  use  of 
congress,  connected  with  the  subject  of  Indian  emisration,  the  following 
sentiments:  *from  the  ascertained  feelings  of  the  cniefe  of  the  southern 
Indians,  there  is  a  fixed  purpose,  by  threats  or  otherwise,  to  keep  their  people 
from  emigrating '  And,  <  there  is  no  doubt  but  these  people  fear  their  chieft^ 
and  on  that  account  keep  back.' "  These  insinuations,  the  memorialists  say, 
if  meant  for  them,  are  the  production  of  culpable  ignorance  or  wilful  false- 
hood. The  idea  that  their  people  are  overawed  and  in  fear  of  their  chiefs^ 
is  as  ridiculous  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
afraid  of  their  representatives.  *<The  great  Washington,"  they  continue, 
^  advised  a  plan  and  afforded  aid  for  the  general  improvement  of  our  nation. 
President  Jefferson  followed  the  noble  example,  and  in  concluding  an  address 
to  a  delegation,  he  said,  *  I  sincerely  wish  you  may  succeed  in  your  laudable 
e^ndeavors  to  save  the  renmant  of  your  nation,  by  adopting  industrious  occu- 
pations and  a  government  of  repukar  law.  In  this  you  may  always  rely  on  iht 
counsel  and  assistance  of  the  Umted  States.^ "  But  of  what  avail  have  been  the 
detennination  of  Washington  and  the  earnest  desire  of  Jefferson.' 

The  ^  Bool;  of  the  Troubles  and  Miseries  of  the  emigrating  Indians,''  has 
not  been  published.  Hundreds  have  been  swept  off  by  sickness  on  their 
ru|^ged  road;  old  and  infirm  persons  have  fallen  under  the  fiitigues  and  hard- 
ships of  their  journey ;  hundreds  have  been  buried  beneath  the  waves  of  the 
Mississippi  in  one  awful  catastrophe ;  *  wives  left  husbands  on  the  way,  never 
more  to  join  them ;  mothers  are  hurried  from  the  graves  of  their  children. 
Mrs.  Ross,  wife  of  the  ereat  chief  of  that  name,  lanffuisbed  and  died  before 
reaching  the  unknown  land  to  which  she  was  bound ;  but  I  cannot  go  into 
these  particulars. 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1832,  a  &8t  was  observed  in  the  Cherokee  nation. 
President  Ross,  in  his  proclamation  recommending  it,  observes,  that  ^  whereas 
the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  exhibits  the  day  of  tribulation  and 
sorrow,  and  the  time  appears  to  be  fast  hastening  when  the  destiny  of  this 
people  must  be  sealed ;  whetlier  it  has  been  directed  by  the  wonted  depravity 
and  wickedness  of  man,  or  by  the  unsearchable  and  mvsterious  will  of  an 
all- wise  being,  it  equally  becomes  us,  as  a  rational  and  Christian  community, 
humbly  to  bow  in  humiliation,"  &c.  This  is  produced  as  an  ever-standing 
memorial  for  all  sucb  as  may  desire  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  Indians 
with  those  of  Georgia ;  that  they  may  be  able  to  judge  which  best  deserved 
the  name  of  a  Christian  community. 

Thus,  in  the  year  1832,  the  Cherokees  gave  up  all  hope  of  receiving  justice 
at  the  hands  of  our  government,  and  we  see  in  the  Phcenix  of  June,  among 
others,  these  observations:  "The  gigantic  silver  pipe  which  George  Wash- 
ington placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Cherokees,  as  a  memorial  of  his  warm  and 
abiding  friendship,  has  ceased  to  reciprocate ;  it  lies  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
ecutive chamber,  cold,  like  its  author,  to  rise  no  more."  And  in  the  same 
paragraph  they  refer  to  the  value  of  the  gold  mines,  as  follows : 

"  The  value  of  tbe  Cherokee  nation  can  hardly  be  set  down  in  figures.  It 
is  worth  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Let  us  estimate.  From 
Frogtown,  near  tlie  source  of  the  Chcstatee,  commences  the  gold  region,  and 
is  termed  the  limit  of  Georgia.  From  this  point  almost  one  hundred  miles 
on  a  straight  line  south,  or  towards  the  western  comer  of  Carroll  county,  is 

*  On  the  31st  of  October,  1837,  as  the  steamboat  Monmouth,  with  600  emigrrating  Indians, 
was  ascending  the  Mississippi,  it  was  run  into  by  another  vessel,  and  311  of  those  miserable 
creatures  drowned !  That  such  a  number  should  have  been  crowded  into  one  boat  is  incred- 
ible, and  we  are  informed  that  the  boat  was  an  old,  condemned  vessel.  It  was  probably  hired 
cheap  by  tbe  cooUvctors  for  removing  Indians ! 
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one  continued  bed  of  gold.  The  width  of  this  region  is  not  yet  known,  but 
at  the  southern  part  it  is  something  like  thirty  miles  broad.  Millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  gold  have  been  taken  here  by  thousands  of  intruders." 

Let  the  oppressors  of  the  Cherokees  look  well  to  their  motives  of  action. 
Are  they  ignorant  of  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  south  ?  or  are  they 
acting  upon  the  same  principles?  If  tne  respective  cases  be  analyzed,  the 
excuse  for  Georgia  is  not  half  as  good  as  for  the  wholesale  murderers  of  the 
Mexicans  and  Peruvians ;  for  there  cannot  be  so  strong  a  motive  to  action  as 
when  the  agent  is  acting  under  the  firm  conviction  that  he  is  executing  the 
will  of  God.  It  was  a  dark  and  superstitious  nge  when  South  America  was 
desolated.  The  Indians  of  that  country  were  in  the  very  depths  of  a  bloody 
superstition ;  inhumanly  sacrificing  thousands  a  year  of  their  innocent  country- 
men in  their  religious  performances,  and  with  a  cruelty  that  cannot  be  ima- 
gined ;  for  it  required  ages  to  find  out  the  various  refined  modes  in  which  to 
firactise  their  diabolical  executions.  They  even  shocked  the  Spaniards,  who, 
to  put  an  end  to  them,  thought  themselves  justified  in  destroying  those  who 
practised  them.  Gold  was,  at  first,  a  secondary  consideration.  What  hap 
Georgia  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  future  history  but  **  gold  ?  "  With  unprincipled 
men  what  will  its  cornipting  influence  not  do  ?  ^  What  has  it  done  to  Spain  ? 

The  poor  Cherokees  have  said,  ^  Georgia,  beware  of  the  pits  thine  avance 
has  made ;"  echo  has  reverberated  it  from  every  hill,  and  children  yet  unborn 
will  hear  it  from  their  cradles  to  their  graves.  To  all  whom  these  facts  shall 
come,  a  voice  will  speak  which  cannot  be  misunderstood.  No  traveller  shall 
thread  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  ancient  Cherokees  without  feeling  deep 
emotions  of  sorrow  in  his  breast,  that  he  had  not  lived  at  a  time  when  he 
could  have  rendered  that  oppressed  people  assistance.  As  a  people,  we  have 
not  done  our  duty  to  those  Indians.  Why  did  we  not  rise  to  a  man,  and 
cause  justice  to  be  done  them  ?  Where  is  the  honest  man  who  is  not  now 
sorry  that  he  had  not  done  it  ?  And  does  he  not  say  be  would  do  it,  were  a 
like  case  to  arise  again  ? 

To  the  "  Cherokee  Phcenix,"  the  first  newspaper  ever  published  by  Indiana, 
we  have  been  considerably  indebted  for  many  valuable  it<  ms  of  intelligence 
in  this  part  of  our  work ;  and  we  again  notice  it  for  the  last  time,  in  all  prob- 
ability; forasmuch  as  Georgia  has  laid  her  lawless  hand  upon  it,  we  can 
expect  no  other.  In  October,  1835,  the  Georgia  guard  took  possession  of 
that  newspaper  establishment,  and  its  further  issue  stopped,  unless  it  would 
uphold  the  course  of  Greorgia  against  the  Indiana. 

At  thi.s  time  Mr.  John  Ross  lived  in  Tennessee,  and  was  recognized  as  a 
citizen  of  that  state.  But  for  some  cause  or  other,  that  ^  guard,"  oflnfamoue 
memory,  then  under  the  command  of  one  Capt.  Bishop,  proceeded  to  the 
residence  of  Mr.  Ross  on  the  7th  of  November,  made  prisoner  of  him,  seized 
upon  all  his  papers  and  records  of  the  nation,  and  marched  him  into  Georgia. 
Mr.  John  11.  Paine,  of  New  York,  happening  to  be  then  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Ross,  was  treated  in  like  manner.  Ho  had  been  engaged  in  the  laudable 
pursuit  of  material  for  an  historical  work  on  the  Indies,  and  had  many 
papers  containing  memoranda  for  that  object,  of  great  value  to  himself,  but 
of  none  whatever  to  others;  these  were  also  seized.  These  individuals, 
however,  were  not  long  detained,  but  they  got  no  redress  for  the  injury  and 
insult,  that  has  ever  come  to  my  knowledge.  Where  the  "  magnanimity  "  of 
Georgia  was  now,  which  was  so  prominent  in  the  case  of  the  missionaries, 
we  leave  to  the  determination  of  others. 

What,  then,  are  the  first  fruits  of  this  expatriation  of  the  Cherokees? 
Deadly  feuds  among  them,  executions  and  murders.  These  have  but  bpgim, 
and  how  or  where  ihey  will  end,  are  events  hidden  in  the  future.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  principal  men  who  sold  their  country.  Major  Ridge,  his  son, 
John  Rid^e,  Elias  Boudinot,*  and  others,  have  been  executed  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  the  Cherokees,  for  their  wickedness  in  violating  the  most  vital 
of  their  rights  and  their  constitution.  Who  could  have  expected  any  thinff 
different  from  those  Indians  ?    They  had  been  induced  to  form  a  code  of 

*  He,  it  is  believed,  is  the  same  who  was  educated  at  the  Missionarv  school  at  Ck>rnwall,  ia 
ConneeUcat,  and  who,  about  1825,  married  a  white  lady,  Harriet  R.  Uold,  of  that  village. 
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kw8  many  yean  ago  by  Waahinffton  and  JeflfersoD,  and  to  lif<a  under  the 
operation  of  thoae  laws  until,  in  1890,  tbey  were  forced  to  abandon  tbem  by 
the  interference  of  Georgia. 

It  bad  been  an  old  standing  law  among  the  Cberokeea,  aa  well  aa  among 
the  Creekfl,  **that  if  any  persons  or  person  should  sell  any  lands  by  treaty, 
without  the  authority  of  the  nation,  the^  should  be  punished  with  death." 
In  1839,  this  law  was  brought  up  in  theu*  legislature,  and  confirmed  aa  the 
law  of  the  land.  John  Rid^  himself  brought  it  fin-ward,  and  Elias  Boudinol^ 
editor  of  the  Cherokee  Phoenix,  published  it  It  was  a  law  before  letters 
were  known  among  the  Cherokees,  and  was  firot  printed,  we  believe,  in  1829. 

Havinff  seen  the  Cherokees  driven  beyond  the  Mississippi,  if  we  would 
pursue  meir  history  we  must  follow  them  into  that  region ;  but  at  best  we 
can  know  but  little  about  their  afSiirs  now,  the  intercourse  between  tbem 
and  intelligent  white  men  having,  from  their  remote  situation,  become  unfits- 
quent  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1838  tlie  business  of  emigration  was 
completed,  and  this  was  no  sooner  effected  but  the  white  inhabitants  border- 
ing on  Arkansas  began  to  express  great  alarm,  believing  the  Indians  were 
making  preparations  to  spread  destruction  among  them.  But  their  fears 
were  without  any  foundation ;  the  Cherokees  having  found  enough  to  do  for 
several  mouths  to  prepare  sheltera  for  themselves  and  families.  Yet  amidst 
their  busy  preparations  of  this  sort,  to  pacify  their  white  neighbors,  they  con- 
vened the  nation  in  a  great  council,  in  which  it  was  solemnly  protested  that 
all  reports  which  had  been  circulated  of  their  hostile  intentions  towards  the 
whites  were  without  foundation,  and  utterly  false. 

The  next  matter  of  moment  took  place  in  June  of  last  year,  1839.  This 
was  no  less  than  the  miuder  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Ridge,  or  treaty 
party.  Of  the  parties  into  which  the  Cherokees  were  divided  an  account 
nas  been  given.  It  appears  that  from  the  time  the  Ridges,  father  and  son, 
and  their  followera  executed  the  treatv  of  New  Echota  with  Schermerhom, 
their  lives  were  forfeited  in  the  minds  of  a  certain  part  of  the  nation,  and 
they  only  waited  a  favorable  time  to  put  their  resolution  in  execution.  It  is 
not  our  intention  to  justify  the  executions  of  which  we  are  now  to  give  a 
narration,  for  be  it  remembered,  that  we  protest  against  taking  hunrum  life 
under  any  circumstances  whatever,  and  firmly  believe  that  a  community  is 
vastly  more  injured  than  benefited  by  the  practice  of  that  law  of  retaliating 
murder  with  murder. 

It  is  matter  of  historicnl  record,  that  the  Ridges,  Boudinot,  Bell,  Rogers, 
and  others,  who  signed  the  treaty  of  December,  1835,  very  suddenly  changed 
their  minds  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  removal.  They  were  as  forward  aa 
Mr.  Ross,  or  any  of  that  party,  in  protesting  against  the  acts  of  Georgia,  and 
as  much  opposed  to  making  any  treaty  of  sale  of  their  country,  up  to  the 
time  of  a  certain  mission  of  Schermerhom,  as  any  of  the  nation.  Therefore 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  Ross  party  were  surprised  at  their  suddenly  coming 
out  and  advocating  an  opposite  course.  They  were  immediately  accused  or 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  whether  true  or  not,  the  party  that  remained 
firm,  believed  them  guilty ;  and  the  most  we  can  say  concerning  their  con- 
duct is,  there  were  strong  grounds  of  suspicion  against  them. 

Our  information  of  the  massacre  of  Ridge  and  othere  is  very  indirect, 
though  circumstantial,  and  is  as  follows :  When  it  became  known  to  Roes 
that  tlie  lives  of  certain  chiefs  were  to  be  taken,  he  used  all  the  means  at  hie 
command  to  prevent  it  But  a  party  collected,  and  on  Saturday,  the  23d  of 
June,  the  executioners,  to  the  number  of  about  forty,  went  to  the  house  of 
John  Ridge  early  in  the  morning,  before  he  was  up,  and  took  him  from  hia 
bed,  and  murdered  him  in  a  manner  too  savage  to  relate ;  treating  his  lifeless 
body  with  all  the  indignity  of  ancient  barbarians.  They  next  proceeded  in 
purauit  of  Major  Ridge,  his  father,  who  had  the  day  before  set  out  to  visit 
some  friends  in  Van  Burcn,  Arkansas.  He  was  overtaken  near  the  foot  of 
Boston  Mountain,  about  35  miles  from  his  place  of  destination,  and  there  shot 
from  his  horse,  and  died  without  hardly  knowing  why  he  had  been  thue 
savagely  dealt  with.  Thus  fell  Major  Ridge  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age^ 
and  his  son  at  the  age  of  thiny-seven.  Of  the  circumstances  c^  the  death 
of  Boudinot,  CoL  Bell,  and  two  or  three  others,  we  are  not  informed. 
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HaiQr  Ridge  once  executed  a  ebief  for  an  act  of  much  more  doubtfU 
Atrocity  than  that  for  which  he  now  felL  In  1806^  the  noted  orator  Doubue- 
iHBAD  was  charged,  with  others,  with  the  important  business  of  makinff  a 
treaty,  at  Tellico,  with  the  United  States,  for  a  tract  of  kind  to  accommowe 
the  seat  of  government  of  Tennessee,  and  ibr  **  the  first  island  in  the  Ten- 
nessee, above  the  mouth  of  Clinch."  In  this  business,  Chuquacuttague,  or 
Boublehead,  was  charged  vnth  bribery ;  yet  nothing  was  done  about  it  by 
the  nation,  and  he  went  unpunished ;  but  in  1817  he  was  again  guilr^r,  and 
was  followed  by  Major  Ridge  and  others,  and  in  the  tavern  of  one  M'lutosh. 
in  the  evening,  was  fidlen  upon  and  shot  by  the  hand  of  Ridj^e.  He  escaped 
with  a  desperate  wound,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secreted  m  a  neighboring 
dwelling,  but  his  pursuers  found  him,  and  an  Indian  named  Saunders,  one  of 
Ridge's  company,  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  his  head,  which  finished  the  exe- 
cution. This  was  near  the  agency  in  Calhoun.  Doublehead  had  himself 
killed  a  man  in  his  way  thither,  for  charging  him  with  the  crime  for  which 
he  suffered.  This  execution  is  mentioned  to  show  that  Ridge  was  well 
aware  that  he  had  forfoited  his  life  by  what  he  had  done  at  New  I^hota. 


CHAPTER  XVIL 

Thk  Sbmiiiolb  War  Resomxd— FurCAcr  account  of  the  causes  of  the  loor— JVti- 
merous  cases  of  gross  iinvasition — Bad  conduct  of  governmmU  qficers—>A  nmo 
treaty  of  remowd  urgred—^ deputation  visits  the  west — Their  report — Another  treaty 
— Speeches  of  the  chtrfs — ETMmination  of  the  policy  of  the  government^  relative  to 
a  removal  of  the  Indians — Character  of  borderers — Review  of  the  manner  treaties 
of  sale  were  procured — The  president  angry  at  the  Indians*  presumption — Barbarous 
treatment  of  three  Mickasaukies. 

**  L«t  them  (Mine  with  the  pipe ;  we  will  treed  it  to  dtut, 
And  our  airowa  of  war  ahaJl  ne'er  moulder  with  ru«t ;  . 
Let  them  come  with  their  hoati  j  to  the  detert  we'll  flee. 
And  the  drought  end  the  famine  our  helpers  shall  be.*'-^Pm. 

Tbb  events  of  the  Seminole  virar  have  astonished  all  to  whom  the  knowl- 
edge of  them  has  extended.  And  the  astonishment  has  been  as  varied  as 
the  wilds  of  Florida  are  represented,  by  those  whose  misfortune  it  has  been 
to  serve  there  against  their  fellow-men.  As  this  war  progressed,  we  wrote 
down  its  events  in  detail,  as  we  have  long  been  wont  to  do  of  all  occurrences 
relating  to  the  Indians,  but  from  the  connicting  statements,  purporting  to  be 
from  tlie  theatre  of  their  enactment,  great  difficulty  v?as  experienced  in 
arriving  at  facts  and  dates. 

Nobody  could  have  been  much  surprised  that  a  war  in  Florida  should 
break  out,  if  they  were  at  all  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  which  caused 
it,  nor  could  they  have  been  much  surprised,  that  a  hundred  men  in  the  midst 
of  the  Indian  country  should  have  been  beset  and  slain,  leaving  none  to  cany 
the  tidings  of  such  disaster.  Our  only  surprise  is,  that  the  work  had  not 
been  done  in  a  more  savage  manner ;  that  even  one  could  escape  by  feiffning 
death;  and  that  a  monument  only  of  ashes  of  the  slain  had  not  marked  the 
place  where  they  fell.    These  things  astonish  us,  not  the  war  itselfl 

We  had  supposed,  like  every  body  else,  that  there  could  be  but  a  single 
campaign,  when  it  was  known  that  the  Indians  had  resisted  in  good  earnest ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  power  of  the  United  States  set  acainst  a  single 
comer  of  a  territory  surrounded  with  every  advantage  for  warlike  operations, 
we  could  form  no  other  conclusion  but  that  the  poor  Indians  would  be 
crushed  almost  at  a  single  blow;  and  it  was  not  until  two  distinguished 
generals  had  shown  that  the  Seminole  was  not  to  be  despised,  that  the  war 
with  him  became  matter  of  serious  consideration  at  the  seat  of  government. 
But  of  these  affairs  we  have  already  said  as  much  as  was  necessary. 

In  bringing  down  the  events  of  this  war  to  its  conclusion,  circumstances 
make  it  necessary  to  detail  some  aflUn  firom  the  bMEinning  of  it.  which  w» 
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have  not  noticed ;  having  closed  our  account  in  the  summer  of  1836^  many 
fiicts  and  documents  have  since  come  to  hand  which  could  not  then  be 
known,  and  which  throw  much  new  light  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  famish 
much  new  and  important  matter.* 

Of  the  origin  of  the  late  Seminole  war,  such  facts' onlybave  been  giren  as 
were  known  to  the  writer  at  the  earliest  period  of  it  We  have  now  addi- 
tional sources  laid  open,  and  shall  proceed,  in  the  next  place,  to  draw  from 
them. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  and  irksome  to  read,  the  half  of  what  miriit 
be  gathered  of  the  robberies  and  enormities  committed  by  infiunous  white 
Tillalns  in  Indian  borders ;  and  it  is  equally  insufferable  to  read  of  the  manner 
that  JUSTICE  is  there  trodden  under  foot  by  bodies  bearing  the  name  of  eowL 
Law  is  all  on  the  side  of  the  white  man,  and  consequently  justiee  is  no 
dweller  in  such  bodies.  Indians  cannot  testify  in  cases  to  which  they  are  a 
party,  and  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  whatever  decision  their  Uamed 
guardians  pronounce.f 

One  CoL  Humphrtys  was  for  some  time  Indian  agent  in  Florida.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  man's  vociferous  avowal  of  the  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  Indians,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  legislative  council  of 
Florida.  Thus  much  for  urging  that  negro  claims  should  be  settled  in  the 
territory,  instead  of  their  being  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  Now  such  suits  could  be  disposed  of  with  perfect  ease, 
because  no  Indian  could  have  a  hearing  except  againsi  his  oton  people.  Some 
notorious  scoundrel  had  sold  negroes  to  CoL  Humphreys,  which  belonged  to 
a  Seminole  woman  named  CtUekeeckawa.  He  bought  them  after  application 
had  been  made  to  him  as  agent,  by  their  owner,  for  their  recovery,  of  that 
very  viUain !  Nevertheless,  he  promised  to  exert  himself  for  their  restoration. 
He  afterwards  said  he  bought  them  to  prevent  their  being  sent  to  Charleston. 
Some  of  the  negroes  that  were  young  when  the  transfer  took  place,  having 
grown  old  enough  to  be  made  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  case,  went 
back  voluntarily  to  their  real  mistress ;  and  the  double-dealer  HumphrtyB  bsd 
the  audacity  to  apply  to  agent  Thompson  for  his  interference  that  he  might 
have  them  again.  Thompson  had  independence  and  honesty  enough  not  to 
comply,  the  racts  being  so  strong  in  favor  of  CSdektetkowOy  but  referred  Hush 
phreySf  together  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  to  the  decision  of  government 

Another  man  was  employed  by  a  certain  Indian  woman  for  the  recovery 
of  negroes.  She  gave  him,  as  he  told  her,  a  power  of  attorney  for  that  pur- 
pose. She  soon  round  that,  instead  of  a  power  of  attorney,  she  had  given 
him  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  her  negroes !!!!!!! 

On  another  occasion,  the  chief  Miamojay  requested  an  individual  to  draw  a 
form  of  writing  for  him,  which  soon  after  proved  to  be  a  conveyance  of  a 
valuable  tract  of  land ! 

A  black,  named  Abrahcan,  who  has  figured  \wrse\y  in  the  war,  was  beaely 
robbed  by  one  of  the  white  border  fraternity.  The  fellow  owed  Abraham  a 
large  amount  of  monev,  got  his  receipt  for  it  under  pretence  that  it  was  a 
certificate  that  he  owed  him,  which  it  was  necessary  should  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington before  he  could  pay  him !  These  are  a  few  of  the  abominations  daily 
practised  by  individuals ;  and  we  shall  now  pass  to  others,  in  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  implicated. 

We  have  spoken  plainly  of  the  treaty  of  Paine's  Landing,  in  the  early  part 
of  our  history  of  this  war ;  but  as  new  facts  have  since  come  to  our  Imowl- 
edge,  it  will  be  necessary  to  extend  the  examination  here.    It  must  be  re- 

*  There  were  published  in  the  year  1836  three  histories  of  the  Florida  war.  The  first  was 
by  Mr.  Cohen,  the  second  by  a  late  **  slaflf  officer,"  and  the  third  by  **  a  lieutenant  of  the  left. 
winis^."  All  three  of  them  seem  to  be  very  well  done,  but  that  by  filr.  W.  Potter,  ('*  a  late 
staff  officer,")  if  I  mistake  not  the  gentleman,  is  far  the  most  valuable  to  the  historian.  To 
these  works  I  gladly  recur,  and  tender  here  the  authors  my  acknowledgments  for  the  use  I 
have  made  of  the  facts  contained  in  their  pnsea.  Nrne  of  them  had  appeared  when  my  work 
was  published,  and  hence  I  could  not  profit  oy  them  in  my  previous  editions.  But  for  these 
last  hve  years  of  the  war  I  have  had  to  gather  my  materials  from  the  "thousand  and  one" 
reports  of  the  day. 

t  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  read  Qea.  Thompton*s  speech  to  the  Indians  at  a 
in  Oct  1834,  in  which  be  plainly  holds  the  same  language  to  them. 
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membered  that  by  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  (18  September,  1823,)  the 
Seminoles  had  secured  to  them  an  aunuity  of  $5,000  ibr  20  years,  and  they 
were  to  remove  within  certain  boundaries  described  by  the  treaty,  embracing 
a  tract  of  land  of  near  5,000,000  acres.  No  sooner  had  they  removed  within 
this  tract,  than  white  men  intruded  themselves  among  them,  and  committed 
violence  on  the  persons  of  several  Indians.  Nor  is  this  an  Indian  story ; — it 
was  so  represented  by  the  agent  to  Gov.  Duvcdj  and  without  the  least  reason 
for  the  outrage.  What  was  done  ?  Why,  the  agent  said  he  had  left  a  notice 
with  a  ma^strate  to  have  the  ofienders  warned  offofikt  rtservation  in  one  day 
from  the  hme  the  noHce  should  he  served*  Thus,  instead  of  seizing  at  once 
upon  the  villainy  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  they  are  mildly  ordered  off  of 
the  Indians^  lands  in  one  day !  What  right  had  such  depredators  to  any  better 
treatment  than  is  afforded  by  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  ?  Yet  we  hear 
of  no  retaliation  by  the  Indians.  They  had  no  newB])aper8  in  which  to  circu- 
late accounts  ofthinr  wrongs  and  sufferings; — these  are  the  magnifying  glasses 
of  the  bad  white  men. 

At  the  same  time,  petition  afler  petition  was  got  up  amonff  the  white  in- 
habitants of  Florida,  and  sent  in  to  the  president  of  the  United  States,  setting 
forth  the  wrongs  tliey  were  daily  suffering  from  the  Indians  in  various  shapes, 
and  urging  an  earlier  removal  than  the  former  treaty  specified.  We  do  <iot 
presume  iHit  that  Indians  did  sometimes  infi-inge  upon  their  white  neighborsi 
and  were  often  found  hunting  and  fishing  beyond  the  line  of  the  treaty.  This 
is  not  denied ;  and  the  af&ir  at  Hogtown  m  Alachua  county,  already  men- 
tioned, is  an  instance.  Whether  these  petitions  began  to  flow  in  before  Gen. 
Jadcson  was  president,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  if  thev  did,  President  Mams 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  late  president  had  not 
been  long  in  the  chair  of  state,  when  he  made  known  his  willingness  that  an- 
other arrangement  might  be  made  with  the  Indians,  and  appointed  Col.  Gads^ 
den  to  confer  with  them,  to  see  what  could  be  done.  It  happened  that  this 
was  the  most  &vorabIe  time  that  could  have  been  fixed  upon,  namely,  the 
spring  of  1832,  for  such  conference,  because  the  crops  of  the  Indians  had  been 
cut  on^  and  they  were  in  a  state  bordering  upon  starvation ;  hence  they  were 
ready  to  hear  any  propositions  which  promised  them  immediate  relief.  CoL 
Gadsden  visited  miamopy,  and  on  the  8  April  had  an  interview  with  him,  in 
which  little  difficulty  was  experienced  in  persuading  him  that  his  condition, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  removal  to  the 
fruitful  west  Mkanopy  said,  however,  Siat  he  would  defer  treating  at  that 
time,  as  his  men  were  dis])ersed  upon  their  yearly  hunting  toui-s,  and  many 
of  them  150  or  200  miles  off;  but  that  he  would  collect  them  as  soon  as  he 
could,  and  tlien  they  would  consider  the  matter  together,  for  he  wished  them 
all  to  hear  what  their  father,  the  president,  had  to  say  to  them.  Accordingly, 
the  8  May  following  was  fixed  upon  for  the  day  of  council,  and  Paine's  Land- 
ing the  place  of  the  meeting. 

Agreeably  to  arrangement,  the  parties  met  on  the  8  of  May,  1832,  and  on 
the  following  day,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  such  chiefs  and  head  men  as  were 
assembled,  to  the  number  of  fifteen.  Of  the  small  number  of  chiefs  who  ex- 
ecuted this  great  treaty,  we  have  before  remarked,  and  we  have  also  noted  its 
chief  conditions.  It  is  said  that  the  agent  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the 
Indians  to  any  tenns,  touching  a  removal ;  and  they  finally  signed  only  a  con- 
ditional treaty,  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  which  stipulated  that  a  deputation 
of  some  competent  chiefs  of  their  own  should  visit  the  proposed  country  to 
which  they  were  to  remove,  and  if,  when  they  returned,  and  reported  the  re- 
sult of  their  observations  to  the  nation,  it  should  then  be  thought  advisable, 
thev  would  remove  from  Florida.  The  chiefs  sent  out  upon  this  important 
embassy,  were  seven  in  number,  and  their  names  were  as  follows :  JoHif 
Hicks,  representing  Sam  Jones,  (Apiaca,  Abica,  Arpiucki,  &c.);  JuMPF.R,who 
afterwards  fouffht  in  the  bloody  battle  at  Okeechubee  Lake,  in  which  139  whites 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  Nehauthulo,  representing  Black  Dirt  ;  Holata 
Emathla,  Coa  Hadjo,  (Alligator) ;  Charles  Emathla,  Ya-Ha-Hadjo,  (Mad 
Wolf);  and  Abraham,  a  negro,  who  accompanied  the  deputation  as  inter- 
preter. 

Whet  means  were  taken  to  cause  these  chiefii  or  agents  to  express  their 
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entire  approoetkm  of  die  ccnintiy  they  had  exuniiiedy  1  will  not  miderldDe  to 
aiy,  but  certain  it  is  they  did  agn  a  writings  in  which  they  8ay«  <*  We,  the  nn* 
dareigned,  Seminole  chiefe,  ezpfeas  oumlTes  well  aatiafied  whh  the  conntiT 
examined  by  ua,  and  we  do  agree  to  remoTe  aa  aoon  aa  government  wiu 
make  the  neceasary  arrangementa,"  &«.  How  much  they  really  underatood 
of  thia  writing,  before  th^  signed  it,  ia  pretty  clearly  aliown  £y  what  they 
themselves  say  to  agent  Thotiwmm,  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ment  to  remove;  and  fix>m  tne  same  source  it  will  be  likewise  seen  how 
much  they  understood  of  the  treaty  of  Moahrie  Creek.  All  that  can  now  be 
said  is,  that  if  they  understood  wlmt  they  were  signing^  when  they  expressed 
their  satis&ction  with  the  country  to  which  the  nation  waa  to  remove,  thay 
entirely  transcended  the  powers  delegated  to  them  by  their  conntrymen. 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  at  Paine's  I  binding  a  treaty  waa  made^ 
which  stipulated  that  all  the  Seminoles  should,  in  three  yean  tbereafler,  re* 
move  fix>m  the  country,  under  certain  conditions,  vet  it  is  well  known  that 
it  was  with  very  great  difficulty  that  the  chie&  could  be  persuaded  to  ejiecmB 
it,  even  under  its  expressed  contingencies.  On  this  matter,  we  will  hear  the 
United  States  commissioner,  CoL  CkuMeriy  who  procured  the  trea^  to  be  eo^ 
ecuted.  In  his  communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  he  sap,  ''There  is  a 
condition  prefixed  to  the  agreement,  without  assenting  to  which,  the  Florida 
Indians  most  pomtivdy  refiised  to  negotiate  for  their  remeival  vrest  of  the  Mia- 
aissippL  Even  with  the  condition  annexed,  there  waa  a  reluctance^  (which, 
with  some  difficulty  was  overeome,)  on  the  part  of  the  hidians,  to  bind  tfamK 
selves  by  any  stipulations,  before  a  knowledge  of  facts  and  circumalanees 
would  enable  them  to  judge  of  the  advantages  or  disadvantagea  of  the  ^j/fo* 
sition  the  government  of  the  United  States  wished  to  make  of  them.  Tney 
were  finally  inducedj  however,  to  assent  to  the  agreement"  By  **  agreement," 
does  CoL  Gadidm  refer  to  the  treaty  itself  or  to  a  separate  writings  forwarded 
to  the  war  office  with  the  treaty? 

We  have  questioned  the  manner  by  which  the  Indian  oommissiofien^  sig^ 
natures  were  obtained  to  a  certain  certificate,  acknowled^g  their  satiafectioa- 
of  the  country  west  of  the  MississippL  By  anolher  writing,  they  have  bees 
made  to  express  approbation  o(  ana  even  affection  fiv,  Maj.  Phagtm^  one  of 
the  government  agents  who  accompanied  them  on  that  journey.  It  shall 
now  be  shown  that  these  papers  speak  a  very  different  language  from  that 
spoken  by  the  chiefs  before  their  accusers,  in  open  counoil,  anerwards.  The 
council  here  alluded  to,  was  held  at  the  Seminole  agency,  immediately  after 
the  ratification  of  the  trea^  of  Paine*s  Landing  by  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, viz^  in  October,  1834.*  It  was  opened  by  Gen.  Thompson,  in  whose 
^ech  we  find  these  words :  ^  You  alone  have  the  rirht  to  dedde  whether  you 
will  aceqii  the  inmtoHon^  or  not;  it  is  left,  as  it  should  he,  evdvrdy  opiional  tmitt 
you,  ana  no  person  hut  yowrsdvts  has  any  right  to  say  you  ^lall  or  uwU  not  ae^ 
cede  to  the  proposition,"  Thus  it  is  evident  that,  although  the  chiefe  had  ex- 
pressed their  approbation  of  the  country,  a  matter  of  much  greater  moment 
nad  been  left  open  to  negotiation.    We  will  now  hear  the  chiefs : — 

MicANOPT  rose  and  said,  ^  When  we  X  were  at  Camp  Moultrie,  we  made  a 
treaty ;  and  we  were  to  be  paid  our  annuity  for  twenty  years.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

Jumper,  since  so  celebrated  in  the  war,  and  a  leader  in,  it  is  said,  tiie  maa- 
sacre  at  Fort  Mimms,  next  spoke :  **  At  Camp  Moultrie  we  were  told  that  all 
difficulties  should  be  buried  for  20  years,  fix>m  the  date  of  the  treaty  then  and 


*  By  the  tisaces  of  civilized  nations,  the  Indians  were  under  no  obligatioo  to  abide  b^  the 
treaty  of  Pained  Landing,  for  it  was  two  years  aAer  it  wa^t  concluded  before  congress  ratified 
it;  and  all  treaties  mutt  be  ratified  in  a  reasonable  time— but  any  time  naut  answer  for 
Indians. 

t  The  Creeks,  already  removed  to  the  west,  had  invited  the  Seminoles  to  settle  anmy 
them  promiscuously :  and  it  seems  the  chiefs  had  given  encouraf^emenl  th«t  they  would,  whea 
•11  the  nei|;faboring  Indians  had  made  peace  with  them.  It  will  be  necessary  that  this  fiMi 
be  borne  m  mind  by  the  reader. 

X  He  was  amongf  the  signers  of  that  treaty.  I  have  omitted  to  mention  earlier,  that  Ml- 
CAiioPT  if  grandson  to  the  distinguished  Kino  Pai9X,  and  that  his  father's  name  was  8s* 
oorrss.  • 
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there  made.  Before  the  20  years  were  out,  we  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Land- 
ing. We  were  told  we  might  go  and  see  the  land,  but  that  we  were  not 
obliged  to  remove.  When  we  saw  the  country,  we  said  nothing,  but  the 
whites  that  went  with  us  made  us  fu^i  ovr  hands  to  a  paper,  which  you  now 
Btttf  signified  our  consent  to  remove ;  but  we  thought  the  paper  said  only  that 
we  liked  the  land,  and  when  we  returned,  our  nation  would  decide  upon 
removal.  We  had  no  authority  to  do  more.  My  people  cannot  say  they  will 
ga  We  are  not  willinff  to  go.  If  their  tongues  say  yes,  their  hearts  cry  no, 
and  call  them  liars.  l%e  country  to  which  you  invite  us  is  siurounded  by 
hostile  neighbors,  and  although  it  may  produce  good  fruit,  the  fruit  of  a  bad 
neighborhood  is  blood,  that  spoils  the  land,  and  a  fire  that  dries  up  the  brooks. 
When  in  the  west  I  said  to  the  agent,  *  You  say  the  Seminoles  are  rogues,  but 
you  wish  to  bring  us  among  worse  rogues,  that  we  may  be  destroyed  by  them.' 
Did  they  not  steid  our  horses,  and  were  not  some  of  us  obliged  to  return  with 
our  pocks  upon  our  own  backs  ?  " 

Charles  Emathla  was  no  friend  to  a  removal  at  this  time,  but  subse- 
quently consented  to  go,  and  having,  with  three  daughters,  gone  to  Camp 
King,  about  the  26  November,  1835,  to  make  arrangements  for  bringing  in 
bis  cattle,  on  his  return  was  set  upon  and  shot  down  in  the  wa^,  a  little  in 
advance  of  his  daughters.  Nine  balls  were  found  in  him,  and  it  is  said  the 
deed  was  done  by  Osceola  and  some  others  of  the  Mickasauky  tribe.*  He 
spoke  as  follows :  ^  Our  old  speaker  was  Hicks,  f  He  is  dead,  but  I  have  not 
forgotten  his  words.  I  was  not  at  the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek.  It  was  not 
made  by  children.  Great  men  made  it,  and  it  is  sacred.  By  it  we  were  to 
receive  the  annuity  for  20  years,  ^  and  to  enjoy  the  lands  therein  defined. 
The  time  has  not  expired ;  when  it  does,  it  is  time  enough  to  make  a  new  bar- 
ffain.  Our  fiither  has  often  said  to  me  that  he  loves  his  children — they  love 
him.  When  a  man  is  at  home,  and  has  his  things  about  him,  he  sees  that 
himself  and  family  depend  upon  them.  He  thinks  of  these  things  when  he 
leaves  home.  My  young  men  and  family  are  all  around  me.  Should  I  go 
west,  I  should  lose  many  on  the  way.  A  weak  man  cannot  get  there,  the 
fiitigue  would  be  so  great.  None  but  strong  people  can  ^o.  I  am  an  Indian. 
There  is  Yione  but  bidian  blood  in  me.  The  agent.  Major  Phagan,  that  went 
with  us,  is  a  man  of  violent  passions.  He  quarrelled  with  us  on  the  way,  and  after 
we  got  there.  If  he  had  done  his  duty,  all  ujould  have  ended  welL  Iflknowmy 
heart,  1  speak  true.  If  I  differ  from  the  agent,  he  is  a  fVee  man,  and  can  talk 
as  he  pleases.  I  hope  his  talk  will  bring  all  things  right,  so  that  we  may  all 
live  together  hereafter  in  friendship." 

HoLATA  Emathla  said:  "The  horses  that  were  stolen  from  us  by  the 
Cherokees,  when  we  were  viewing  the  country  in  the  west,  were  never 
restored  to  us.  We  told  the  agent  the  land  was  goocl,  but  the  people  were 
bad.  We  saw  them  bring  scalps  to  the  garrison.  We  had  a  meeting  with 
M*Int')sh.  §  He  told  us  that  among  all  their  neighbors  they  had  peace ;  that 
he  and  Col.  Arhucklt  were  to  send  out  to  have  a  treaty  of  peace  with  all  the 
Spaninh  Indians,  and  when  that  was  done,  a  report  of  it  was  to  be  sent  to 
Washington.  I  am  sick.  I  cannot  say  all  I  want  to  say.  I  want  to  talk 
coolly,  and  tell  the  truth  in  all  things.  They  promised  to  send  word  to  us 
when  peace  was  made  with  all  the  mdians  west  of  the  great  river."  It  had 
been  now  about  three  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  news  of  a  treaty 
had  reached  the  Seminoles ;  therefore  could  it  be  expected  they  should  be 


is  a  slifhl  disrropancy  between  this  and  our  former  relation,  (p.  72,)  occasioned  by 
;on  of  Cohen  ana  WUliams.    It  will  also  be  ubser\'ed,  that  from  the  several  printed 


*  Here  ii 
a  compafison 
versions  of  the  speeches  of  the  chiefs  on  this  occasion,  I  have  drawn  these. 

t  He  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Camp  Moultrie,  and  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  machinations  of  Jumper  in  1825;  and  that  although  Micanopy  was  considered  the  chief 
of  chiefs,  vet  Hicks  was  much  the  greatest  man.  Hext  he  is  sometimes  called,  and  to  the 
treaty  of  Moultrie  his  name  is  written  Tokose  Mathla. 

X  Mr.  Williams  had  probably  not  read  that  treaty,  as  he  intimates  that  it  stipulated  that  the 
Indians  were  to  remorse  at  the  end  of  20  years.  The  treaty  says  nothing  about  a  removal, 
(only  on  to  their  5,000,000  acres,)  bat  stipulates  that  an  anmdty  shall  be  paid  them  for  20 
years. 

§  Chilly  M'Fntosh,  son  of  Gen.  W.  Mcintosh,  executed  for  treason  by  bis  own  people. 
See  p.  54  of  this  book. 

II* 
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willing  to  so  before  peace  was  established  ?    This  considemtion  alone  wai 
enough  to  have  causea  a  delay  <m  the  part  of  the  govenunent 

The  agent  had  opened  the  conference  with  mild  language,  but  he  now 
waxed  wroth,  and  said  many  hard  things  to  the  chiefii ;  accused  <»ie  of  lying 
and  another  of  duplicity,  and  closed  mr  threatenings.  Still  the  chiefs  dis- 
covered but  little  irritation,  and  signified  only  that  they  should  remain  firm  in 
their  resolution.  In  one  of  the  speeches  which  Charles  Emathla  made  at  this 
council,  there  occurs  this  passage :  "  The  Sjgent  told  us  yesterday  we  did  not 
talk  to  the  point  I  have  nothing  to  say  di&rent  fix>m  what  I  have  said.  At 
Paine's  Landing  the  wkUes  forced  tu  into  the  treaty,  I  was  there.  I  agreed  to 
go  west,  and  did  go.  I  went  in  a  vessel,  and  it  made  me  sick.  The  Indians 
and  the  whites  luive  shed  no  blood.  They  stole  things  fipm  each  other. 
Thev  agreed  at  Paine's  Landing,  that  if  blood  should  be  seen  in  the  path»  to 
think  it  was  because  a  person  had  snagged  his  foot" 

The  policy  adopted  by  the  general  government  of  a  removal  of  the  Indians 
18  most  unquestionably  the  worst,  both  for  the  whites  as  well  as  the  Indians, 
that  could  nave  been  devised.  It  is  next  to  a  S3rstem  of  deliberate  murder. 
To  cast  one  strange  tribe  upon  another  is  but  to  put  weapons  into  their 
hands,  and  in  the  language  of  Tecumseh,  ^  to  cry  stuboy."  Their  pensiona 
and  other  effects  draw  among  them  fix>m  the  whites  the  vilest  of  knaves, 
many  of  whom  ore  obliged  to  fly  their  own  country  for  crimes  of  the  darkest 
hue.  It  matters  not,  say  many,  so  long  as  it  is  out  of  our  sight  and  bearing. 
Is  this  the  manner  a  parent  should  treat  his  children  ?— Send  them  forth  into 
the  world  before  they  have  been  instructed  in  correct  principles,  and  thus 
abandon  them  to  the  haunts  of  criminals  and  vile  seducers  ?  Had  not  the 
authors  of  this  policy  foresight  enough  to  discern,  that  in  a  very  few  yean 
tribes  so  removed  would  be  again  surrounded  by  their  own  people  ?  That 
the  cry  would  asain  and  again  be  raised  against  their  vicinity— 4hat  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  there  ctndd  be  no  other  result,  so  long  as  a  solitair 
Indian  remained  on  the  continent  ?  To  write  essays  in  proof  of  this  result 
is  the  same  as  to  write  an  elaborate  treatise  in  the  wmter  to  prove  that 
summer  would  return.  How  much  better  would  it  have  been  to  have  let 
them  remain  in  their  own  country,  where  it  were  easy  to  protect  them,  easy 
to  provide  against  their  contamination,  by  keeping  out  unprincipled  people 
firom  among  them !  how  much  easier  they  could  have  been  instructed!  how 
much  easier  that  author  of  all  iniquity,  (spirituous  liquors,)  had  been  kept  Grom 
among  them !  But  what  are  we  to  expect  fit)m  a  government,  when  the  heads 
who  compose  it  think  nothing  of  so  much  importance  as  the  means  by  which 
thev  shall  retain  their  places,  and  serve  those  looking  to  them  for  rewards  for 
their  servile  machinations,  who  have  contributed  largest  to  place  them  there? 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  the  elder  and  younger — to  their  eternal 
honor  be  it  remembered — ^vocated  no  such  policy.  How  can  it  be  but  that 
the  Indians  pn  our  borders  should  be  bad  ?  It  is  true  with  regard  to  a  numer- 
ous class  of  them,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  many  honest  people  suppose, 
who  have  never  dwelt  on  a  border.  As  a  fair  illustration  of  this  fact,  I  will 
give  in  the  testimony  of  a  gentleman  from  New  England,  with  whom  I  met 
dwelling  upon  an  Indian  border,  and  in  the  midst  of  both  Indians  and  whitesi 
I  first  (juestioned  him  with  respect  to  the  ^neral  character  and  conduct  of 
the  white  inhabitant&  His  answers  were  just  what  I  supposed  they  would 
be.  I  inquired  ^t  about  the  whites,  that  he  might  not  think  me  particularly 
fiiendlv  to  the  Indians.  But  when  I  inquired  concerning  the  latter,  his  answer 
was,  "  They  are  the  only  civil  people  here." 

The  complaints  of  the  white  man  are  carried,  as  it  were,  "  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind,''  while  that  of  the  poor  Indian  is  drowned  in  the  tempest  A  clamor 
is  raised  on  a  fi-ontier,  and  commissioners  are  despatched  to  buv  the  Indian's 
lands.  He  is  bewildered  with  the  parade,  ostentation,  and  raise  show  of 
greamess  displaved  before  him.  He  puts  confidence  in  what  the  agents  of 
government  tell  him,  and  accedes  to  their  wishes.  Still  he  occupies  his 
country — ^but  very  soon  learns  that  it  is  not  his, — ^that  he  has  sold  it, — aod 
must  now  leave  it  forever!  He  then,  for  the  first  time,  begins  to  realbse 
what  he  has  done.  He  sees,  too  late,  that  he  has  done  tohat  he  had  no  tntciifioii 
qf  doing. 
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k  is  certainly  true  that  the  people  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  Alabama, 
•ipressed  great  satisfiiction  at  the  anticipated  relief  to  be  realized  when  the 
fnnianw  should  be  sent  from  their  borders  beyond  the  MississippL  But  are 
not  these  very  Indians  set  down  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  other  white 

Cople  ?  Whence  then  comes  the  benefit  to  the  Indians :  and  whence  the 
nefits  to  the  whites,  too,  in  the  end  ?  Look  at  the  case  any  way,  and  I  see 
no  point  of  utility  gained  to  either  party.  But  there  is  a  consideration  about 
which  I  have  heard  very  little  said  It  is  the  consideration  that  the  frontier 
•tates  and  territories  have  but  few  votes  in  a  presidential  election,  while  those 
from  which  the  Indians  are  removed  have  many.  Now  how  much  this  adds 
to  the  justice  of  removing  Indians  I  leave  my  readers  to  judge.  Is  it  not 
preposterous  in  the  highest  degree  to  relieve  a  thousand  individuals  in 
Georgia  by  taking  away  the  Indians  from  among  them,  and  setting  them 
down  in  Arkansas,  where  they  can  be  in  the  way  of  but  a  hundred  people  ? 
Thus  because  one  state  can  make  more  noise  than  another,  its  clamors  must 
be  hushed  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But  cries  of  distress  have  already 
reached  the  ears  of  the  distant  north,  from  the  south-east  border,  and  it 
requires  no  prophet  to  see,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  these  cries 
will  be  redoubled,  and  demand  as  much  from  the  government,  and  with  as 
much  authority  as  has  already  been  done  by  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Missis- 
npi,  or  Alabsuna. 

The  general  government  has  anticipated  a  state  of  things  upon  the  border, 
which  might  require  no  inconsiderable  military  force  to  restrain ;  and  hence 
the  late  attempt  to  provide  a  standing  army.  And  some  have  shrewdly  said, 
diat,  as  its  officers  would  all  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  officers  and  men  to  be  voters  too,  he  had  attempted  to  seize  an- 
other leading-string  of  power  to  continue  him  in  office,  or  to  elect  such  suc- 
eessor  as  he  shouM  designate,  ^  to  foUow  in  his  footsteps."  However  this 
may  be,  we  decline  any  opinion  on  the  matter,  fiirther  than  to  observe,  that  a 
much  less  army,  in  all  probability,  would  have  protected  the  Indians  in  their 
•wn  country,  than  will  now  be  required  to  protect  the  white  inhalntants  in 
the  coun^  to  which  they  have  been  driven. 

If^  in.  1824,  there  was  great  fear  amonf  the  inhabitants  of  the  south-western 
fioiUier,  firom  the  increased  number  of  mdians  forced  into  their  vicini^,  what 
must  now  be  their  fears,  with  some  30,000  since  turned  loose  there  ?  Early  in 
1824,  great  alarm  spread  along  that  region ;  offence  had  been  ^ven  by  the 
whites,  and  they  were  for  a  while  in  constant  agitation,  expecting  revenge. 
They  said  there  were  not  more  than  3,000  troops  stationed  to  defend  and 
keep  order  over  nearly  5,000  miles,  and  to  keep  in  check  upwards  of  20,000 
Indian  warriors.  If  there  was  need  of  a  standingarmy  in  1824,  surely  Mr. 
Van  Buren  ought  to  have  recommended  one  in  1§)9. 

It  is  no  less  absurd  than  ridiculous,  to  entertain  the  idea  that  we  can  re- 
move the  Indians  out  of  the  way  of  the  whites ;  every  citizen  who  knows  any 
thing  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  kind  of  people  hanging  upon  all  In- 
dian borders,  will  teU  us  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  that  numbers  of  this 
class  will  be  found  in  the  country  in  advance  of  the  removing  Indians,  as 
completely  equipped  for  defrauding  them,  as  before  their  departure.  We 
cannot  run  away  from  this  class  of  hungry  pioneers,  for  the  very  good  reason 
that  we  cannot  get  beyond  them.  They  know  where  the  emigrants  are  to  be 
k>cated,  a  long  time  before  they  set  out,  and  any  law  made  to  bear  on  such 
intruders,  is  none  other  than  a  by- word  and  a  jest  with  them.  They  are  as  fii- 
miliar  with  the  woods  as  we  are  with  our  closets ;  and  the  further  we  go  with 
the  Indians,  with  proportionate  impunity  will  they^  set  our  laws  at  defiance.* 

We  have  already  premised  some  facts  for  consideration,  touching  the  num- 
ber of  Indian  chiefs  f  in  Florida,  who  executed  the  treaties  for  their  people, 
and  those  found  in  arms  after  the  war  had  begun.  We  will  now  ask  a  mo- 
ment's attention  to  a  further  consideration  of  this  matter.  In  the  year  1821, 
the  agent  in  Florida  made  a  return  to  government  of  such  villages  or  settle- 

•  See  Hod.  Mr.  VhUon'a  speech.  H.  R.  1828. 

f  When  the  previous  part  or  this  rourth  book  was  written,  I  was  not  eorreelly  inforroed  rel- 
athre  to  the  chiefs'  standing  in  regard  to  one  another,  and  hence  a  alight  dbcrepaaey  beti 
fkB  fecla  before  detailed,  aiid  ibe  saine  aow  under  contideratioa. 
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meuts  of  Seminoles,  as  were  known  to  him.  This  number  was  tbirtt-fitb. 
Of  the  statistics  of  some  of  these  towns  the  agent  knew  very  little ;  and  there 
were  doubtless  many  others  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  The  Mikasatddet 
he  reckoned  at  1,000  souls ;  and  concerning  several  other  tribes,  he  says  thqr 
coutajued  '^a  great  many  souls."  Now  it  is  in  no  wise  probable  but  that  one 
half  of  these  tribes  had  at  least  two  chiefs  or  head  men,  and  this  would  m9 
to  the  whole  nation  fiftt-two  chiefs.  Was  it  not  necessary  that  a  chief 
fit>m  each  tribe  should  have  been  a  party  to  all  treaties,  either  in  his  own 
proper  person,  or  by  another  duly  by  him  authorized  ?  This  same  agent  reck* 
oned  there  were  5,000  souls  in  all.  Compare  these  facts  with  the  well-known 
one,  tliat  only Jiftem  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs  signed  the  treaty  of  removal,  which 
is  that  of  Paine's  Landing.  Not  half  of  the  nation  could  have  been  repre- 
sented. If  any  would  dispute  this,  with  the  array  of  evidence  now  adduced, 
I  will  pronounce  him  wilfully  blind,  and  incapable  of  reasoning.  Look  it 
the  treaty  of  Moultrie  Creek ;  there  are  the  names  of  more  than  double  the 
number  attached,  tlian  were  obtained  to  that  of  Paine's  Landing ;  and  one  of 
the  best  Seminole  chiefs  has  said,  ^  Tlie  whites  forced  us  into  the  treaty/*  It  it 
not  very  strange  that  there  were  but  15  chiefs  at  this  treatv,  or  that  signed  it, 
for  there  had  l^en  but  one  month^s  notice  eiven  that  any  such  treaty  was  on  foot 

We  shall  now  show  that  when  a  full  council  of  the  chiefe  was  together, 
nothing  like  a  general  consent  to  a  removal  could  be  obtained  from  them,  bi 
March,  1835,  when  preparations  for  removal  began  to  be  strongly  urged  hv 
Gen.  Thompson,  at  the  solicitation  of  Jvanper,  he  gave  them  until  the  22  April, 
to  meet  him  in  council,  when  he  would  hear  uniat  they  had  to  say  touching 
the  matter.  At  the  time  appointed,  **  several  hundreds  of  the  chiefs  and  war- 
riors hud  assembled,**  and  a  talk  was  read  to  them  from  Gen.  Jtuksony  enE^ 
forced  and  illustrated  by  the  agent  and  Gen.  Clinch^  all  of  which  amounted  to 
no  more  than  this,  "  Go  you  musL,  and  go  you  skaH,  without  further  dslay.* 
Some  of  the  chiefs  were  in  favor  of  a  compliance ;  but  the  principal  ones 
were  firm  in  their  opposition,  and  expressed  themselves  accoroinffly.  These 
were  Micanopy,  Jumper,  Holata  Mico,  CoorHadjo,  and  ArpiuekL  However,  a 
writing  was  drawn  up,  and  signed  by  16  other  chiefs  and  sub-chiefs,  expres- 
sive of  their  willin^ess  to  abide  by  previous  treaties,  and  their  widi  to  re- 
move This  was  signed  on  the  23  April,  1835.  It  was  throush  the  influence 
of  a  very  influential  chief  (whose  name  was  Puda  LuMa  Hajo,  or  Black-dirt) 
of  the  removal  party,  that  this  last  treaty  was  made.  No  sooner  had  it  been 
effected,  than  Gen.  Thompson  (acting  by  precedent,  of  course)  decreed  that 
the  five  opposing  chiefs  should  no  longer  be  considered  or  obeyed  as  chie& 
When  this  high-handed  act  had  been  reported  to  Gen.  Cass,  secretary  at  war, 
he  re])robated  the  proceeding  in  very  strong  terms,  flt>m  reasons  too  obvious 
to  require  detail  in  this  place. 

It  still  remains  a  question  with  us,  whether  an  accommodation  might  not 
have  been  brought  about,  if  the  officers  of  government  had  not  persisted  too 
strongly  in  Ihjdr  determination  that  the  Seminoles  should  settle  with  the 
Creeks ;  but  the  cry  of  retrenchment  and  reform  was  up,  and  it  was  easy  to 
begin  with  the  Indians.  It  would  cost  the  government  much  less  if  they 
could  l)e  included  with  the  Creeks, — a  most  absurd  and  blind  policy ! — The 
Seminoles  were  now  a  great  nation.  Were  they  to  be  lost  and  absorbed  in 
another  ?  The  very  idea  was  revolting  to  them. 

Matters  remained  in  this  unsettled  state  for  several  months.  At  length  it 
seems  that  the  principal  chiefs,  to  the  number  of  25,  assembled  at  the  agency 
on  tlie  19  August,  to  try  once  more  what  could  be  done  by  negotiation.  Ihh- 
lata  Emathla  was  chosen  speaker  for  the  Indians,  and  he  delivered  himself  as 
follows : — 

"  My  friends,  we  have  come  to  see  you  to  talk  with  you  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance  to  us.  Hear  us,  and  tell  our  great  father  what  his  children 
say.  We  made  a  treaty  at  Paine's  Landing,  by  which  we  agreed  to  go  west 
of'^the  Mississippi :  we  were  told  to  send  some  of  our  princi]^  chiefs  to  view 
the  place  to  which  we  were  to  remove.  We  did  so ;  thev  found  the  countiy 
good.  While  there,  our  chiefs  had  a  talk  with  Gen.  Stokes  and  the  commis- 
sioners ;  they  were  told  that  the  Seminoles  and  Creeks  were  of  the  same  fijn- 
ily ;  were  to  be  considered  as  the  same  nation,  and  placed  under  the 
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ageet  They  answered^  that  the  Semmolefl  were  a  large  nadoii,  and  should 
have  their  own  agent,  as  before ;  that  if  our  father,  the  president,  would  give 
UB  our  own  agent,  our  own  blacksmith,  and  our  plougtis,  we  would  go ;  but 
^he  did  not,  tve  should  be  unwilling  to  remove ;  that  we  should  be  among  stran- 
gers ;  they  might  be  friendly,  or  they  might  be  hostile,  and  we  wanted  our 
own  agent,  whom  we  knew  would  be  our  friend,  who  would  take  care  of  us, 
would  do  justice  to,  and  see  justice  done  us  by  others.  They  told  us  our  re- 
quests were  reasonable,  and  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  mduce  the  pres- 
ident to  grant  them.  We  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  agents  our  fatfier  has 
aetit  us.  Gen.  Tliompson,  our  present  agent,  is  the  friend  of  the  Seminoles. 
We  thought  at  first  that  he  would  be  luae  the  others ;  but  we  know  better 
now.  He  has  but  one  talk,  and  what  he  tells  us  is  truth.  We  want  him  to 
go  with  us.  He  told  us  he  could  not  go,  but  he  at  last  agreed  to  do  so,  if  our 
great  father  wiU  permit  him.  We  know  our  fiither  loves  his  red  children, 
and  won't  let  them  suffer  for  want  of  a  good  agent  This  is  our  talk,  which 
we  want  you  to  send  to  our  father,  the  president,  hoping  we  may  receive  an 
eariy  answer." 

lliis  talk  was  despatched  to  Washington,  and  that  there  may  be  no  grounds 
to  question  the  truth  of  its  contents,  I  will  subjoin  an  extract  m>m  a  paper  by 
Gen.  Clinchf  which  was  transmitted  with  it  The  general  says,  **  In  ibrwarcl- 
ing  you  the  enclosed  document,  I  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  remarks.  Although 
the  subject  to  which  it  relates  is  itself  of  no  great  importance,  yet  it  may  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  present  quiet  and  fixture  happiness  of  these  chil- 
dren of  the  forest  They  are,  from  peculiar  circumstances  and  long  habit, 
auspicious  of  the  white  man.  It  is  hard  to  induce  them  to  believe  that  all  the 
efforts  and  operations  of  government  are  intended  for  their  own  good.  7^ 
auesHon  of  a  geparate  agency  uhu  again  and  again  brought  forward  hy  the  chiefs^ 
toMl  winter  and  spring,  and  appeared  to  be  considered  by  them  of  the  first  impor- 
ianee  to  their  future  interests,  prosperity^  and  happiness,^ 

Notwithstanding  the  pathetic  appeal  of  the  Indians,  and  the  kind  intima- 
tions of  Gen.  Clinch,  the  president  would  ffive  them  no  hearing,  and  they 
were  informed  that  he  was  *^very  angry  ^  to  mink  they  should  have  so  much 
presumption. 

Meanwhile,  some  circumstances  of  a  very  aggravating  nature  had  taken 
place.  /Three  poor  Mikasaukies,  from  Long  Swamp,  were  seized  by  a  plant- 
el^,  and  tied  with  a  rope  by  their  hands  and  feet,  and  confined  in  his  bam, 
without  sustenance,  till  ttiey  were  nearly  dead.  They,  or  some  other  Indians, 
had  been  accused  of  purloining  from  his  plantation  some  of  the  necessaries  of 
life ;  the  drought  of  the  preceding  season  having  ruined  their  crops,  they  were 
reduced  to  extreme  want  The  friends  of  the  three  Indians  became  alarmed 
from  their  long  absence,  and  the  chief  of  the  village  to  which  they  belonged, 
sought  them  out  and  demanded  them.  The  inhuman  wretch  would  not  re- 
lease them.  The  chief  then  repaired  to  his  village,  and  taking  several  of  his 
men  with  him,  demanded  them  again,  but  was  again  refused.  They  were  in 
hearing  of  the  distressed  cries  of  their  friends,  and  obeying  the  promptings 
of  a  generous  nature,  proceeded  to  the  bam,  and  liberated  them  by  force. 
They  were  in  a  pitiiiil  condition,  could  neither  stand  or  go ;  the  ropes  with 
which  they  were  tied,  had  cut  through  the  flesh  to  the  veiy  bones !  When 
their  friends  were  carrying  them  away,  they  were  fired  upon  by  the  owner 
of  the  place,  and  one  was  wounded.  They  retaliated  only  by  burning  his 
bam,  not  suffering  him  to  remove  any  thing  out  of  it ;  and  whoever  knows 
the  circumstances,  will  only  wonder  that  he  had  not  been  confined  in,  and 
consumed  with  it 
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The  murder  of  Hofftown,  to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  was  a  serioiui 
crisis.  It  very  much  hastened  hostilities,  from  the  outrageous  nature  of  the 
case.  The  additional  facts  to  those  we  have  already  ^ven  are  these.  There 
were  eight  Indians  belonging  to  the  party,  and  in  their  wanderings  they  had 
killed  a  cow  which  did  not  belong  to  them,  near  Deamond's  Pond.  A  part  of 
them,  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  encamped  at  a  sink-hole  where  there  was 
water,  about  3  miles  from  Kenapaha  rond,  are  fidlen  upon  by  a  gang  of 
whites,  seven  in  number,  who  seized  as  many  of  the  guns  belonging  to  the 
Indians  as  they  were  able,  and  then  commenced  whipping  them.  Two  of 
the  Indians  had  gone  out  upon  a  hunt,  and  returned  while  this  business  was 
in  progress.  They  made  a  shot  upon  the  whites,  wounding  one  of  them,  and 
in  their  turn  they  fired  upon  the  two  Indiuis,  killing  one,  named  JWe,  and 
mortally  wounding  the  other,  named  Lechotiehee.  Here  the  rencontre  seems 
to  have  ended. 

A  great  cry  was  now  raised  alonff  the  Indian  border,  and  the  surviving 
Indians,  who  had  don^  all  of  this  misadef,  were  demanded  of  the  chiefs  by  the 
agent  They  were  readily  surrenderee],  the  whole  surviving  six,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  they  remained  over  thirty  days,  while  their  accusers  were 
left  at  perfect  liberty  to  commit  other  outrages,  and  to  make  preparations  lor 
convicting  the  Indians  at  the  trial  which  was  supposed  to  await  them ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  trial  ever  took  place,  and  my  informant  says,  that  the 
balance  of  proof  was  so  much  against  the  whites  that  they  were  fflad  to 
''dodge  the  question  ;**  and  hence  we  suppose  the  Indians  were  set  at  liber^. 
But  could  any  rational  man  suppose  that  an  outrage  of  such  a  flagitious  char- 
acter would  pass  without  retaliation  ?  It  followec^  but  not  inunediately.  On 
the  11  August,  a  private,  named  DaUoru,  carrying  the  mail  between  Fort  firo^k 
and  Fort  King,  was  met  on  his  route  and  killed.  Some  seized  his  horse  by 
the  reins,  while  others  dragged  him  off*  and  shot  him.  When  found,  his  body 
bore  evidence  of  savage  vengeance,  being  nearly  torn  in  pieces.  The  psitv 
committing  this  act  are  inrmfiediately  demanded  by  Gen.  Clinch,  and  the  cnien 
promised  they  should  be  siurendered,  probably  without  any  intention  of  so 
doing.  They  were  Mikasaukies,  and  liaving  fled  among  the  Redsticks  of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  could  not  be  found.  If  the  Indians  did  not  avow  this  mur- 
der to  be  in  revenge  (or  that  of  Fuxe  and  Lechotichee,  it  was  knoA^n  to  be  so. 

The  Indians  were  now,  if  possible,  treated  with  greater  contumely  than 
before,  and  Osceola^  about  this  time,  went  to  the  agent  to  complain  of*^  some 
ruthless  villain  who  had  been  guilty  of  grossly  illtreating  some  of  his  people. 
It  so  hap]>ened  that  some  white  person  had,  only  the  preceding  day,  made  a 
similar  complaint  against  the  Indians;  which  complaints  were,  it  is  said, 
occasioned  by  the  aSfair  at  Hogtown.  The  general  therefore,  having  pre- 
judged the  case,  as  good  as  told  Osceola  he  lied,  and  that  it  was  his  men  who 
were  guilty  of  outrage.  An  altercation  ensued,  and  this  was  the  time,  we  are 
told,  that  Uiis  chief  was  seized,  manacled,  and  placed  in  the  guard-house  of 
the  garrison ;  the  circumstances  of  which  have  already  been  related,  agreeably 
to  the  then  existing  information. 

We  now  pass  to  the  events  of  the  war,  taking  up  the  subject  where  it  had 
been  suspended  in  the  summer  of  1836. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  the  army  under  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa 
for  Fort  Drane  on  the  14th  of  April,  1836.  Af\er  a  march  of  three  day's,  they 
came  within  four  miles  of  Fort  Cooper,  where  Major  Cooper  had  been  left 
with  his  Georgia  battalion.  Having  encamped,  Gen.  Clinch  detached  his  two 
mounted  companies  under  Capt.  Malone  of  the  Washington  corps,  with 
wagons,  to  Major  Cooper,  and  instructions  to  join  him.  When  this  detach- 
ment had  proceeded  about  two  or  three  miles,  it  was  fired  upon  by  Indians 
concealed  in  a  hommock  near  the  road,  and  Mr.  Howard  and  Comet  Dunsan 
of  the  Washington  troops  were  wounded ;  the  former  with  three  shot,  and 
the  latter  with  one  in  the  leg.    Both  probably  recovered.    Ci^t  Btalone 
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immediately  sent  to  Gen.  Clinch  for  a  reenfbrcement,  on  the  arrival  of  which 
no  Indians  were  to  be  found.  The  detachment  then  proceeded  to  F<nt 
CkK>per,  which  had  been  attacked  for  13  days  together,  but  with  a  loss  only 
of  one  man,  Mr.  Zarock  Cook,  of  the  Morgan  Guards. 

At  the  same  time  Gen.  Clinch  marched  from  Tampa,  CoL  Lindsay  left  also 
upon  a  scout,  and  while  crossing  the  Hillsborough  River,  the  Indians  fired  upon 
hun,  killing  Mr.  James  Branham  of  the  Alabama  volunteers.  Gen.  Clinch 
made  but  a  short  stay  at  Fort  Cooper,  when  he  returned  to  Fort  King,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  25th ;  having  had  one  man  wounded,  a  Mr.  Bostick  of  the 
Jefferson  troop.  At  the  same  time  Col.  Goodvtin  bums  a  large  Indian  tovni 
on  Peas  Creek ;  and  only  two  days  after,  a  company  of  Indians  attack  Fort 
Drane,  make  prisoners  of  several  negroes,  and  carry  off  a  number  of  horses. 

Scarcely  a  day  passed  at  this  period  without  some  tale  of  blood.  Gen. 
Scott,  on  his  march  near  Ocklawaha,  is  attacked  in  his  camp  on  the  22d  of 
April,  and  two  of  his  men  are  wounded.  Two  days  after,  the  general  sur- 
prises a  party  of  Indians  about  23  miles  fix)m  Volusia,  but  they  all  escape, 
leaving,  however,  their  horses  and  packs  to  the  victors. 

At  Charlotte  Harbor,  on  the  28th  of  April,  the  Indians  make  thorough  work, 
killing  Dr.  Creus,  the  collector  of  that  port,  ^  and  all  the  people  residing 
there.^  They  next  appear  with  great  boldness  before  St  Marks,  but  retire 
without  doing  any  other  damage  than  firightenin^  the  people.  About  the 
middle  of  May  depredations  were  committed  withm  two  miles  of  Mandarin, 
on  the  St  John's.  They  killed  and  scalped  a  Mr.  Motte,  a  highly  respectable 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  burnt  his  house  and  other  buildings. 

On  the  7th  of  June  the  Indians  bum  the  extensive  sumr-works  belonging 
to  Gen.  Clinch,  together  with  70  hogsheads  of  sugar,  ana  a  great  amount  of 
other  proper^ ;  and  at  the  same  time  they  bum  also  the  sugar-house  of  CoL 
Mcintosh,  of  Oakland.  The  next  day  about  150  warriors  invest  Fort  Micanopy, 
in  which  was  Major  Heillman  and  70  or  80  men.  After  some  preparations, 
a  sortie  was  made,  and  the  Indians  dispersed.  The  whites  had  five  men 
wounded  and  one  killed.  Major  Heillman  had  been  an  active  and  valuable 
ofiicer,  but  his  term  of  service  expired  vtith  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Micanopy  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month ;  and  but  a  few  days  before,  (June 
15th,)  Lieut  Wheelock  had  put  an  end  to  his  own  existence  with  his  rifle. 
His  duties  had  been  so  arduous  that  he  was  overcome  by  an  aberration  of 
mincl,  in  which  condition  he  committed  the  fatal  act 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  Seminoles  attack  and  bum  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Florida ;  the  keeper,  a  Mr.  J.  W.  R  Thompson,  is  most  surprisingly  delivered 
from  death,  though  not  till  he  had  been  forced  to  drink  deep  of  the  cup  of  its 
agonies.*  On  the  Ist  of  August  the  express  rider  is  cut  oflf  between  New- 
nansville  and  Micanopy. 

Some  time  in  June,  the  unhealthiness  of  Fort  Drane  having  been  repre- 
sented to  Gov.  Call,  an  order  was  given  for  its  evacuation.  About  the  18th 
of  July,  a  train  of  22  wagons  left  that  place,  with  stores  and  munitions  for 
Fort  Defiance,  Micanopy,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  escorted  by  26  dragoons, 
under  Capt  Ashby,  and  36  artillerists,  detailed  from  different  companies ;  in 
all  62  men.  They  had  a  five  and  a  half  inch  howitzer,  under  the  charge  of 
Lieut  Whitly.  On  the  arrival  of  the  train  at  Welika  Pond,  within  a  mile  of 
its  destination,  as  usual,  the  first  notice  of  Indians  was  from  a  salute  from 
their  rifles,  by  which  one  man  was  mortally  wounded.  The  place  whence 
the  discharge  proceeded  was  scoured,  but  the  Indians  had  gone.  The  force 
moved  on,  and  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Micanopy,  as  it  was  passing 
a  long  hommock,  a  tremendous  fire  was  poured  upon  the  whole  column  from 
250  Indians,  as  was  supposed ;  their  line  extending  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  !3oon 
after  Capt  Ashby  was  severely  wounded,  but  continued  in  action  until  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  loss  of  blood.  The  firing  brought  out  to  their  relief  two 
companies  from  Micanopy,  31  strong,  under  Lieut&  Talcott  and  Temple,  who 
rendered  very  important  service.  The  Indians  stood  their  ground  until  dis- 
lodged by  a  charge,  which  was  not  until  the  fight  had  been  considerably  pro- 


*  I  have  published  Mr.  Thompson's  narrative  of  the  affair  in  my  CoUecUoo  of  Indian  Nar^ 
imtivea    a  very  proper  appendix  to  this  work. 
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tractecL    Of  the  whites  11  were  killed  and  wounded ;  of  the  indians^  kMS  no 
account  was  obtained. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th  of  August  fell  Major  Williams,  near  St  Aitfam's 
Bridge,  on  his  way  from  Black  Creek  to  Nonardsville.  There  were  900 
Indigos,  it  is  said,  who  did  this  single  act,  and  although  Mr.  Williams  had  a 
son-in-law  with  him,  he  was  suffered  to  escape;  they  were  so  elated  that  they 
had  killed  the  man  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  this  wretched  war,  that  thej 
thought  of  no  further  retaliation  at  that  time.  The  reader  will,  doubtkn, 
readily  remember  the  Idth  of  June,  1835^  and  the  parallel  case  of  CtpL 
Chubb. 

It  is  a  relief,  in  pursuing  seneral  historv,  to  be  able  to  meet  with  some- 
thing besides  scenes  of  blood,  out  in  particular  history  we  are  confined  to  the 
coiu'se  of  events,  which  when  they  lead  us  to  nothing  but  the  most  dreaded 
scenes,  we  have  no  choice ;  we  do  not  make  events,  only  record  them.  For 
a  moment  our  attention  will  be  drawn  to  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  countries. 

Much  was  said  about  the  more  northern  Indians  going  down  into  Florida 
and  joining  the  Seminoles,  and  it  was  even  said  that  the  Seminoles  had  sent 
a  messenger  to  the  shores  of  the  great  lakes  with  invitations  to  the  Indians  in 
those  regions  to  join  them.  It  may  be  true.  We  are  told  that  Gen.  Gaines 
did  not  disbelieve  it,  but  we  have  never  heard  that  any  came  down  from 
thence.  The  Creeks  were  adjacent,  and  it  was  easy  for  them  to  effect  such  a 
junction.  Accordiuffly,  on  the  5th  of  July,  a  considerable  body  of  them  was 
discovered  making  meir  way  towards  Florida,  which  the  pec^le  of  Stewart 
county,  Georgia,  endeavored  to  prevent  They  followed  them  about  three 
days,  and  had  about  as  many  skirmishes  with  them.  The  final  result  was, 
each  party  was  glad  to  be  rid  of  the  other.  One  of  the  whites  vns  wounded, 
and  three  Indians  were  said  to  have  been  killed ;  the  former  being  satisfied 
to  display  the  remainder  of  their  courage  on  paper. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  2,400  Cherokees  were  shipped  at  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama, for  the  Arkansas.  In  such  a  vast  assemblage  of  people,  forced  fitxm 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  it  would  be  very  strange  if  there  were  not  some  who 
should  show  an  unwillingness  to  go.  How  such  unwillingness  had  been 
manifested  we  are  not  informed,  but  at  this  time  "  some  12  or  15  "  men  were 
*^  shackled  with  heavy  irons  to  prevent  their  rising."  One  of  them  was  deter- 
mined not  to  submit  to  such  felonious  indignity,  and,  wrenching  himself ,fit»n 
the  grasp  of  his  tormentors,  seizes  a  club,  and  knocking  down  one  with  a 
blow  on  the  head,  gives  the  war-whoop  and  attempts  an  escape.  Alas !  his 
struggle  is  fi^ught  with  certain  death ;  be  is  shot  down,  and  instantly  expires; 
Another  is  pierced  with  a  bayonet,  for  what  no  mention  is  made ;  he  dies  in  a 
few  hours  after.  On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  three  had  escaped  from 
those  who  guarded  them.  Soon  afler  one  was  retaken,  brought  in  m  a  cart, 
and  as  he  was  thus  conveyed  along  the  streets,  he  cut  his  own  throat,  and 
expired  without  a  groan !  To  such  deeds  of  desperation  does  this  wo]^  of 
expulsion  lead. 

About  the  2d  of  August,  a  small  party  of  Indians  struck  a  small  settlement 
on  the  Oscilla  River,  which  flows  mto  Appalachee  Bay,  and  about  40  miles 
Grom  Tallahassee,  killed  two  men,  took  a  ooy,  and  burnt  a  house.  Collecting 
what  spoil  they  could,  they  decamped ;  but  being  immediately  followed  Iw 
Capt  Fisher's  company,  they  abandoned  the  boy  and  plunder,  and  secured 
themselves  in  a  hommock,  and  the  whites  marched  back  victorious. 

On  the  16th  of  this  month,  Major  Pierce,  with  110  men,  marched  from 
Gary's  Ferry  to  attack  a  body  of  Indians,  who,  he  had  learned,  were  in  pos- 
session of  Fort  Drane.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  upon  them  undis- 
covered, but  such  was  the  alertness  of  the  IncUans,  that  they  escaped  with 
small  loss ;  4  or  5,  being  badly  wounded,  foil  into  die  hands  of  the  whites, 
who,  to  add  lustre  to  their  exploit,  barbarously  put  some  of  them  to  death. 
Osceola  was  there,  and  to  his  sagacity  we  may  impute  the  small  sucoess  of 
his  enemies. 

On  the  15th  of  September  we  meet  with  a  melancholy  account  of  dapB- 

dations.    At  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  this  day,  a  Mr.  Hig^botbam 

.arrived  at  Jacksonville  from  his  late  residence  at  Cedar  Swamp,  a  distance  of 

7  miles,  without  a  hat  and  almost  exhausted.    His  house  badf  been  attwtod 
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at  daybreak  by  a  party  of  Indians.  He  had  two  men  and  nine  gimsy  with 
which  before  he  left  they  had  been  able  to  silence  the  Indians.  A  number 
of  citizens  immediately  volunteered,  and  marched  for  the  scene  of  action, 
under  Major  Hart  They  found  Mr.  Higginbotham's  fiimily  safe,  and  firing 
having  been  heard  the  night  before  in  the  direction  of  a  Mr.  ATCormick^s, 
they  proceeded  there,  and  found  it  had  been  burnt  down ;  and  its  ruins  were 
yet  smoking.  Amons  them  they  found  the  remains  of  a  human  being.  This 
was  18  miles  from  Jacksonville.  Thence  foUowing  the  Indians'  tiail,  they 
came  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Lowder,  7  miles  farther.  It  was  abandoned  by  its 
owners  but  very  recently,  as  fire  was  still  burning  in  the  kitchen.  Here  the 
Indians  had  done  no  mischief  Proceeding  thence,  the  detachment,  in  four 
miles,  came  to  Mr.  Sparkman's,  where  a  tragedy  was  opened  to  their  view. 
They  found  Mrs.  Johns,  who  had  lived  in  mr.  ATCormick's  house,  her  scalp 
taken  ofi^  and  dreadfully  wounded  with  two  bullets ;  yet  she  was  alive,  and 
able  to  communicate  the  particulars  of  the  horrid  tragedy  through  which  she 
had  passed.  She  and  her  husband  were  about  20  yanis  from  their  own  door 
when  they  discovered  the  Indians  emerging  firom  the  comer  of  a  fence  close 
by  them.  They  ran  for  the  house,  entered  it,  and  closed  the  door ;  at  the 
same  moment  the  Indians  fired  on  the  house,  and  shortly  after  they  hailed  them 
in  English,  and  told  them  if  they  would  come  out  they  should  not  be  hurt 
They  not  choosing  to  trust  them,  the .  Indians  next  looked  through  between 
the  logs  of  the  house,  and  ordered  them,  in  a  peremptory  manner,  to  come 
<nit,  but  they  still  refused,  and  begged  for  their  lives.  The  Indians  then 
charged  the  house,  burst  open  the  door,  shot  Mr.  Johns  through  the  head, 
and  Mrs.  Johns  as  before  related ;  he  fell  dead,  and  she  fell  upon  his  body. 
An  Indian  then  seized  her,  and  dragged  her  out  of  the  house,  and  soon  after 
dragged  her  in  again ;  and  after  tearing  the  band  and  comb  fit>m  her  hair, 
applying  his  scalping-knife  to  her  head,  and  fire  to  her  garments,  left  her ;  and 
to  make  a  more  sure  mark  of  his  vengeance,  he  next  set  fire  to  the  house, 
and  then  they  all  drew  ofil  They  carried  away  a  portmanteau  containing 
100  dollars,  and  every  thing  else  they  thought  of  any  value.  As  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  hearing,  the  wretched  woman  raised  herself  up  and  crept  fi*om 
the  burning  building ;  saw  the  body  of  her  husband  lying  unscalped.  She 
fiinted  and  fell,  again  and  again,  but  finally  reached  the  edge  of  a  swamp  not 
far  distant,  where  she  got  some  water,  and  lay  down  with  hopes  no  greater 
than  her  strength.  lu  this  situation  she  was  found  by  the  scout  above  men- 
tioned, and  eventually  recovered. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17  Septem'ber,  a  party  of  about  100  Indians  came 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Gilleland,  on  the  Picolata  road,  took  a  cart  from  some 
teamsters,  and  carried  it  off  a  piece,  then  set  it  on  fire.  CoL  John  Warren 
sallied  out  from  the  fort  with  150  men,  in  the  direction  of  San  Felascp  hom- 
mock,  where  he  had  reason  to  believe  the  Indians  were  posted.  One  hundred 
of  his  men  were  mounted,  and  of  his  number  was  a  company  of  artillery, 
with  a  24  pound  howitzer.  He  could  meet  with  none  of  the  Indians  that  day. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  sent  out  spies ;  but  they  soon  returned  with  no 
intelligence  of  tlie  enemy ;  yet  so  well  convinced  was  he  that  the  Indians 
were  at  Felasco,  that  he  divided  his  men  into  three  columns,  and  marched  on 
in  order  of  battle.  When  they  came  within  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  of 
the  hommock,  they  found  the  Indians  in  their  own  peculiar  order  of  battle ; 
and  they  rose  up  and  poured  upon  the  whites  a  sharp  though  not  a  destructive 
^re.  Aiid  we  have  very  seldom  heard  of  so  much  manceuvring  and  fighting, 
without  greater  execution,  on  any  former  occasion.  The  battle  having  lasted 
an  hour  and  a  half,  but  one  of  the  whites  was  killed,  and  four  or  five  wound- 
ed ;  the  Indians  lost  none  that  their  enemy  were  certain  of,  thouffh  they  re- 
port that  they  saw  a  great  many  fail.  In  the  first  of  the  onset  the  Indians 
made  an  attempt  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  the  Americans,  **  but  were  charged  on 
with  spirit  and  success  by  Lieut  Col.  Mills's  command,  and  driven  into  a  thick 
oak  scrub,  who  then  dismounting  and  charging  on  them,  drove  through  this  into 
the  border  of  the  hommock,  when  the  artillery  played  upon  them  with  consid- 
erable eflfect ;  after  this  they  retired  to  the  riffht,  and  attempted  to  turn  that 
wing,  but  a  charge  from  Capt  Walker  and  Lieut  Bruten's  command,  drove 
tbem  within  the  range  of  the  artillery  again,  which  opened  upon  them  wilii 
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|reat  efl^t"  They  made  aeveral  degperate  attempts  to  maintaifi  tfaeir  poa- 
tion,  and  charged  twice  on  the  artillery,  but  were  beaten  off  at  all  points^  and 
began  a  retreat  They  were  pursued  a  mile  and  a  half  into  a  dense  hom- 
mock,  and  then  abandoned  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  San  Felaaco  Hom- 
mock,  as  it  was  called.  The  Indians  were  reckoned  at  300  men.  Several  of 
the  officers  under  Col.  Warren  were  hif^hly  conmiended  for  their  braveiy  and 
good  conduct,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle ;  especially  Adj.  GiUeland, 
Uapt  D.  D.  Tompkins  of  the  artillery,  Capts.  Beekman,  Walker,  and  Ward, 
liieuts.  Bruten  and  Hindly. 

t  About  this  time,  the  distinguished  Creek  chiefs,  Paddy  Carr  and  Jim  Bof , 
arrive  in  Florida,  with  950  of  their  warriors,  to  assist  in  subduing  the  Semi- 
Boles. 

On  or  before  the  28  September,  about  50  Indians,  supposed  to  be  Creeki^ 
attacked  a  house,  near  Orange  Pond,  and  killed  a  Mr.  Uptegrove  and  his  wife. 
She  at  first  escaped  firom  the  house,  but  they  pursued  her,  overtook  and  killed 
her.  A  Mr.  Hunter,  living  in  the  same  house,  escaped  to  a  pond,  and  by 
burying  himself  almost  entirely  in  water  for  24  hours,  they  supposed  him  to 
be  drowned ;  by  which  artifice  he  preserved  his  life. 

The  next  day,  namely,  September  29th,  Col.  Lane  landed  at  Tampa,  with  a 
force  of  whites  and  fiiendly  Indians,  from  Apalachicola.  Hearing  that  the 
Indians  were  committing  depredations  in  the  neighborhood,  he  marched  im- 
mediately, with  12  mounted  men  and  100  Indians,  to  beat  up  their  quartenL 
A  rapid  march  of  12  miles  brought  them  to  Indian  River,  where  they  discor- 
ered  the  enemy  on  the  opposite  side.  The  friendly  Creeks  had  not  come  up^ 
and  though  there  were  near  200  Indians  to  oppose  them,  yet  they  engaged 
them,  and  for  15  minutes  the  skirmish  was  sharp  and  obstinate.  The  Credu^ 
under  Maj.  Watson,  now  arrived,  and  tlie  Seminoles  began  to  relax ;  they, 
however,  maintained  their  order  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  ^en  they  separated 
and  fled  in  every  direction,  and  night  ended  the  pursuit  This  battle  was  on 
the  30  of  September,  af\er  which  the  colonel  returned  with  his  command  to 
Tampa.  An  act  of  self-devotedness  occurred  in  this  fight,  not  of  a  very  com- 
mon character  oh  record :  A  Mr.  Kelly  was  standing  near  CoL  Lane,  when  he 
observed  an  Indian  taking  deliberate  aim  at  him ;  having  just  discharged  his 
own  gun,  he  saw  no  chance  of  saving  the  life  of  his  commander,  but  by  re- 
ceiving the  ball  himself,  which  he  did  by  instantly  throwing  himself  between 
him  and  the  Indian.  Kelly  received  the  ball  and  fell ;  happily  he  was  not 
mortally  wounded. 

Ou  the  10  of  October,  Col.  Lane  set  out  on  another  expedition  from  Tam- 
pa; and,  ou  the  14th,  after  a  march  of  50  or  60  miles,  he  came  in  full  view  of 
Oloklikana,  or  Spotted  Lake,  which  stretched  off  to  the  north  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  beautifully-wooded  islands. 
Here  they  fell  upon  a  fi'esh  trail,  and  soon  after  a  village,  but  it  was  aban- 
doned. In  another  direction  their  trail  led  them  to  a  ford,  200  yards  over, 
which  they  passed  by  wading  and  swimming, — having  left  their  horses  be- 
hind,— beyond  which  they  came  to  extensive  cornfields,  some  cattle  and 
ponies,  and  a  village ;  but  no  Indians  yet  Passing  the  village,  the  trail  led 
to  a  marsh,  near  a  mile  in  extent,  covered  with  soft  mud  and  water ;  but  it 
was  no  barrier  to  the  Creeks,  and  they  dashed  into  it  at  once,  and  were  i<fAr 
lowed  by  the  whites.  They  were  often  waist  high  in  mud,  from  which  liav- 
ing  extricated  themselves,  found  they  had  reached  a  fine  island,  and  the  trail 
still  continuing  southerly.  Here  were  a  village,  domestic  animals  and  uten- 
sils, and  the  scalps  of  several  white  people.  Not  far  from  hence  they  came 
to  another  village,  which,  witli  the  former,  contained  above  a  hundred  houses 
Ajiother  half  mile  brought  them  to  the  shore  of  a  pond,  skirted  with  a  thick 
scrub,  of  near  three  fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent  Here  the  Seminoles  had 
made  a  stand,  and  began  the  attack  by  a  volley  of  rifie-balls.  A  fight,  now 
begun,  was  kept  up  for  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  charge  from  the  Creeks 
put  them  to  flight,  and  they  were  soon  covered  by  a  honunock,  and  were 
followed  no  farther.  But  one  of  tlie  whites  was  wounded,  and  whether  any 
of  the  Creeks  were  killed  or  wounded,  we  are  not  told  by  their  white  as- 
sociates. Of  the  loss  of  the  eneniy,  they  of  course  knew  nothing,  wfakh 
no  doubt  amounted  to  the  same.    Hie  whites ,  destroyed  aboutalMiadMd 
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catde  and  hoga^  and  they  returned  to  Fort  Drane,  with  about  400  more}oil 
the  19th. 

f'Whh  this  expedition  terminated  the  career  of  an  active  and  valuable  offi- 
cer. ^CoL  Lane  complained  some  of  a  brain  fever,  and  beinff  left  alone  in  the 
tent  of  Capt.  Goff-  for  a  few  minutes,  was  found  by  him,  on  nis  return,  expir- 
inff  on  his  own  sword.  It  was  supposed  he  had  fallen  on  it  accidentaUy,  in 
a  fit  of  dizziness ;  or  that  in  a  moment  of  intellectual  aberration,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  his  illness,  he  had  been  his  own  executioner,  v  This  occurred 
on  the  26th,  and  cast  a  deep  gloom  over  the  whole  army. 

A  few  days  previous  to  this.  Gov.  Call  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  in- 
forming him  that  he  had  taken  the  general  command  in  Florida,  and  that 
Gen.  Jesup  had,  ^  with  great  magnanimity,"  declined  it ;  but  that  he  had  pro- 
posed to  serve  under  him  as  a  volunteer  Some  entertained  high  expecta^ 
ticms  at  the  present  prospect,  and  others  expressed  no  favorable  opimon  of 
the  result  of  Gov.  Call's  assumption.  Both  were  common  gratuities;  and  it 
would  have  been  singular,  indeed,  if  neither  had  eventuated  in  fkvor  of  the 
prophet 

On  the  28th,  Gov.  Call  commenced  active  operations.  He  marched  fitnn 
the  Suanee,  at  Old  Town,  with  1,375  men,  in  high  hopes  of  speedily  putting 
an  end  to  the  war.  The  route  to  Fort  Drane  was  taken,  on  which  seven  In- 
dians were  killed.  Whether  they  were  warriors,  old  men,  women,  or  chil- 
dren, no  mention  is  made.  They  reached  Fort  Drane,  October  1st,  where  the 
fires  of  the  Indians  were  still  burning.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  fkithful  spyi 
Osceola  and  his  Mikasaukies  would  have  fidlen  into  Gov.  Call's  hands.  Here 
he  waited  until  the  evening  of  the  6th,  to  be  joined  by  Maj.  Pierce,  who  was 
to  supply  him  with  provisions ;  which  he  efiected  with  no  ordinary  efibrtaii 
having  marched  66  miles  in  two  days,  viz.,  trom  Black  Creek. 

WiOi  a  supply  of  8  days'  rations,  a  move  was  made  for  the  ^Cove  of  the 
Ouithlacoochee."  On  the  way  they  fell  in  with  an  encampment  of  Mikasau- 
kies, **  killed  13  men,  who  did  not  nre  a  shot,  took  4  women  prisoners,  and  8 
children."  From  these  they  learned  that  the  Negro  Town  was  but  3  miles 
above  them.  Col.  Gill  was  despatched  thence  with  300  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  but  could  not  reach  the  town  from  the 
depth  of  water  in  the  creek  before  it  He  accordingly  returned  with  lose; 
having  had  3  men  killed,  and  7  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  huUan 
Billy,  an  interpreter,  in  much  esteem  by  the  whites.  He  was  brother-in-law  of 
Charles  Emathla,  of  whose  tragic  death  we  have  before  given  an  account 

The  main  body  marched  to  the  river,  which  was  so  overflowed  that  its  width 
was  250  yards,  and  could  not  be  crossed.    The  Indians  appeared  on  the  op- 

E>8ite  bank,  and  fired  upon  them,  wounding  Maj.  Gordon,  though  slightly, 
ere  the  expedition  was  at  an  end ;  the  armv  being  obliged  to  retreat  to  Fort 
Drane  for  supplies.  At  Gen.  Gaines's  battle-ground  they  fell  in  with  CoL 
Lane,  as  he  was  returning  fi^m  his  expedition,  just  recorded. 

Little  seems  to  have  been  done,  or  attempted,  afler  this,  until  about  the 
middle  of  November.  On  the  11th  of  that  month,  the  army,  consisting  of 
2,100  men,  marched  once  more  from  Fort  Drane  for  the  Ouithlacoochee.  At 
this  time  the  river  was  220  yards  wide ;  yet  it  was  passed  on  the  13th,  though 
at  great  peril,  four  of  the  regulars  being  drowned  in  the  way.  The  army  had 
now  arrived  at  the  "  Cove,''  where  Indians  were  expected  to  be  found ;  but 
none  were  visible,  and  it  appeared  that  the  place  had  been  some  time  aban- 
doned; yet  trails  were  discovered,  leading  into  Ochlawaha  and  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  Tlie  lefl  division,  under  Gen.  Armstrong,  met  with  no  opposition  in 
crossing  the  creek  to  the  Negro  Town.  It  was  crossed  by  CoL  Irawsdale's 
regiment  Instead  of  one  town,  they  found  two,  and  burnt  them  both.  Here 
they  found  an  old  negro,  who  told  them  the  Indians  had  gone  to  the  Wahoo 
Swamp.  He  said,  also,  that  when  the  Tennessee  volunteers  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  place  the  previous  month,  they  killed  46  Indians.  This  was  no 
doubt  said  to  flatter  their  vanity,  for  we  have  no  account  that  half  that  number 
of  guns  were  fired  at  that  time. 

Uen.  Call  now  made  dispositions  to  pursue  the  Seminoles,  with  certaintr 
of  success.  Col  Pierce,  with  250  regulars,  the  Creek  Indian  right,  and  Cm. 
Warren's  mounted  men,  were  to  pass  out  of  the  Cove  by  the  only  practicable 
ondet  in  that  directioiiy  and,  after  esplorlng  the  ooimtiy  south  and  west  of  the 
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river,  to  reuoite  with  the  main  army,  about  the  19th  or  20th,  near  Dade's  bat- 
tle-ground ;  the  ^neral,  meanwhile,  to  march  by  the  river  in  tiie  direction 
of  me  Wahoo,  with  the  Tennessee  Ini^ade,  two  companies  of  artillery,  and 
the  Florida  foot  Both  divisions  marched  on  the  16th.  On  the  17th,  about 
noon,  a  large  party  of  the  enemy  was  discovered  by  the  main  body,  encamped 
near  a  hommock.  CoL  Bradford,  with  the  1st  regiment  of  Tennessee  volun- 
teers, was  immediately  detached  to  attack  them. 

Although  the  Indians  were  surprised,  they  made  good  their  retreat  to  the 
honunocl^  and  waited  the  approach  of  the  troops,  who,  when  dismounting, 
received  the  fire  of  the  enemv.  They  inunediately  returned  it ;  but  the  In- 
dians stood  their  ground  until  a  charge  was  made,  which,  as  usual,  put  them 
to  fliffht  They  left  20  of  their  dead,  and  all  their  baggage,  on  the  ground; 
and,  from  traces  of  blood,  a  far  greater  number  were  supposed  to  have  been 
carried  off  The  number  of  Inmans  engaged  were  said  to  amount  to  about 
200.  The  whites  had  two  killed,  and  10  or  12  wounded,  which,  afier  being 
taken  care  o(  the  army  retreated  four  miles  to  a  fitvorable  site,  and  en- 
camped. 

On  the  18th,  the  general,  having  left  his  bagffage-train  under  a  strong 

guard,  marched  again,  with  550  Tennesseeans,  chieflv  foot,  to  the  Wahoo 
wamp.  At  about  3  miles  from  their  camp,  they  fell  upon  a  larffe  Indian 
trail,  which  led  through  two  dense  honunocks,  and  over  two  creeps,  into  a 
large  field,  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  hommocks.  The  enemy  were  re- 
treating to  gain  securer  positions  whence  to  begin  the  attack,  leaving  their 
houses  in  flunes ;  at  length,  making  a  stand,  the  whites  immediately  fomoed 
their  line  of  attack.  The  foot,  under  CoL  Trawsdale,  were  formed  in  open 
order  to  charge  into  the  hommock,  while  the  horsemen,  to  the  right  and  left, 
were  thrown  back  to  protect  the  flank,  and  to  act  as  a  corps  of  reserve.  The 
columns  had  not  received  the  word  to  advance,  when  a  tremendous  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  along  their  whole  front,  fi-om  a  hommock.  They  be^an 
slowly  to  advance,  exchanging  shots  at  short  intervals.    The  order  bemg 

given  to  charge,  it  was  obeyed  with  impetuosity;  but  the  Indians  did  not 
reak  and  fly  as  in  times  past ;  they  stood  and  fought  hand  to  hand,  exchan- 
S'ug  life  for  life, — awhile  at  the  same  time  their  wings  attacked  both  flanks  of 
e  army,  and  a  small  body  of  about  50  fell  boldly  on  its  rear.  The  battlo 
had  raged  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  a  general  charee  broke  and  dispersed 
them  in  every  direction,  leaving  25  of  their  number  dead  on  the  field ;  while 
the  whites  had  but  three  killed  and  18  wounded.  600  Seminoles  were  said 
to  have  been  engaged  in  this  battle.  The  hour  being  late,  and  the  men  much 
exhausted,  the  army  retreated  to  its  appointed  place  for  the  meeting  of  CoL 
Fierce,  near  Dade's  battle-ground. 

On  the  21st,  the  army  marched,  in  three  columns,  into  the  swamp,  the 
Tennesseeans  and  regulars,  and  CoL  Warren's  mounted  men  on  the  riffht, 
the  centre  under  CoL  Pierce,  and  the  Creek  regiment  on  the  left.  When 
they  came  to  the  battle-ground  of  the  18th,  they  round  it  in  possession  of  the 
Indians.  As  the  Tennesseeans  and  regulars  advanced,  a  heav}'  fire  was 
opened  upon  them,  and  tliey  did  not  answer  it  until  they  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Indians ;  then  charging  them,  they  gave  way  and  retreated. 

As  soon  as  the  direction  of  their  retreat  was  observed  by  a  party  in  reserve, 
CoL  Pierce,  with  his  division,  and  tlie  Creek  Indians,  were  ordered  to  pursue ; 
and  soon  after,  CoL  Trawsdale  with  his  regiment,  and  CoL  Warren  with  the 
Florida  horsemen,  were  sent  to  support  them.  Unfortunately,  the  greater 
part  of  the  regulars  and  Tennesseeans,  by  taking  a  trail  to  tlie  right,  became 
mvolved  in  an  almost  impassable  morass,  where  no  horse  could  move,  and 
where  the  men  were  obliged  to  wade  waist-deep  in  mud  and  water.  A  small 
number  of  Creek  warriors  on  the  left,  led  by  Col.  Brown,  taking  a  better  path, 
followed  closely  upon  the  enemy,  and  found  them  strongly  posted  in  a  cypress 
swamp.  The  Creeks  charged  them  with  great  spirit,  and  tlieir  gallant  leader, 
Major  Moniac,  was  killed  as  also  were  several  other  Creek  warriors.  It 
was  soon  discovered  that  this  party  would  be  overpowered,  and  the  struggle 
was  momentarily  becoming  more  and  more  desperate,  when  two  companiea 
of  Florida  militia  under  Capt  Groves  and  Lieut  Riyrick,  three  companies  of 
artillery  under  Maj.  Gardner,  Capt&  Tompkins,  Porter,  and  Lee,  and  CoL 
Waire  with  his  mounted  men,  coming  successively  into  artimu  enabl<^  'h-* 
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C^«ek8  to  maintain  their  ground.  StiU  the  fight  was  anunated ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  all  the  force  of  the  whites  was  brought  to  bear  on  this  pointy 
that  the  Indians  could  be  dislodged.  Then  it  would  seem  they  retired  more 
to  give  their  adversary  a  chance  to  retreat,  than  because  they  were  beaten 
tiiem8elve&  Thus  ended  the  second  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  in  which 
35  of  Gen.  Call's  army  were  killed  and  wounded,  nine  being  of  the  former 
number.  The  Indians  left  10  on  the  field ;  but  the  whites  said  they  lost  ^  50 
at  least" 

The  army  having  consumed  all  their  provisions,  and  being  veiy  severely 
handled,  was  glad  to  make  the  best  of  its  way  out  of  this  hi^tile  region ;  it 
accordingly  returned  to  its  late  encampment  at  10  o'clock  at  night,  and  the 
next  day  marched  for  Volusia. 

Where  Gen.  Jesup  was,  or  what  service  he  was  rendering  at  this  period, 
and  for  some  time  previous,  I  am  uninformed ;  but,  on  the  ^  November,  he 
arrived  at  Volusia,  with  40O  mounted  Alabama  volunteers.  He  came  late 
firom  Tampa,  and  on  the  way  had  taken  33  negroes,  the  former  property  of 
CoL  Rees,  of  Spring  Garden,  whence  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  Semi- 
Boles.  Here  Gen.  Jesup  received  orders  fix)m  the  secretary  of  war,  again  to 
resume  the  command  of  the  army  of  Florida.  Gov.  Call  had  pretty  confi- 
dently asserted  that,  in  the  campaiffn  now  just  concluded,  he  should  be  able 
to  finish  the  war;  but  he  had  only  showed  the  Seminoles  that  some  of  his 
men  could  fight  as  well  as  Indians,  and  that  others  could  turn  their  backs 
with  equal  dexterity.  On  the  whole,  if  the  Indians  had  been  one  to  a  thou- 
Mmd  against  the  Americans,  it  would  be  no  very  difilcult  question  to  settle, 
which  would  be  sent  beyond  the  MississippL  When,  in  October,  the  Creek 
deputation  visited  them,  to  persuade  them  to  submit  to  terms,  Osceola  as- 
sored  them  with  firmness,  that  ^  the  Seminoles  would  never  yield — ^never,  he 
said ;  the  land  is  ours ;  we  will  fight  and  die  upon  it"  The  Chief  Harjo  was 
at  the  head  of  the  peace  deputation  of  Creeks,  and  he  found  Osceola  in  a  great 
■wamp,  on  the  Ouithlacoochee,  having  then  with  him  about  3,500  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  severe  blows  which  Osceola  had  had  in  the  Wahoo 
Bwamp,  it  yet  remained  the  Narraganset  of  Florida ;  and  such  were  the  ac- 
eounts  fi!om  thence,  that  Gen.  Jesup  determined  to  proceed  there  with  a 
laree  force.  Accordingly,  with  ten  days'  provision,  he  marched  on  the  12 
of  December  for  that  point ;  but,  on  reaching  it,  no  Indians  were  found.  On 
the  17th,  he  marched  for  Tampa,  taking  the  course  of  the  Ouithlacoochee  in 
his  route  ;  and  Col.  Foster  pursued  a  parallel  course  on  the  other  side  of  the 
same  river ;  a  single  Indian  was  the  result  of  all  this  business ;  yet  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  those  who  performed  it,  for  what  can  men  do  where  there 
IS  nothing  to  be  done  ?  Something  like  calculation  can  be  made  in  marching 
against  men  in  a  fort  or  city ;  but  where  it  is  known  that  a  people  remove 
their  cities  and  forts  as  easy  as  themselves,  quite  a  different  calculation  is 
required.  Csesar  never  fought  Indians,  or  he  would  have  reversed  his  cele- 
brated saying,  "^  Tis  easier  to  foil  than  find  them." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

EVENTS    OF   THE    WAR  nURIIfO   THE   TEAR   1837. 

Expedition  to  Ahapopha — Osuchee  killed — Jesup  parleys  with  the  chiefs — CoL  Hen- 
derson's Expedition — Battle  of  Lake  Mo!«roe — Treaty  of  Fori  Dade — Unob' 
served — Osceola  at  Fort  Mellon — Numhers  of  the  Seminoles — Sudden  abduction  of 
emigrants — Jesup  requests  to  he  relieved  from  command — Western  Indians  applied 
to — Gen.  Hernandez's  Expedition — Capture  of  King  PhiUp — Surprise  of  tks 
Uchees — Surreniler  of  chiefs — Mediation  of  Ross — Capture  of  Osceola  and  others — 
View  of  the  affair— Wild  Cat's  escape — Battle  of  Okkchobeb. 

With  this  chapter  we  begin  the  events  of  the  year  1837.    On  the  22  of 
January,  Gen.  Jesup  put  the  main  body  of  the  army  in  motion,  with  the  view 
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of  attacking  another  stronff-hold  of  the  Indiana  which  he  bad  learned 
upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Oklawaha.  The  next  day  he  detached  LieuL 
CoL  Cawlfield  with  his  mounted  hettalion  of  Alabama  volunteers,  CapL  Har- 
ris's company  of  marines,  and  Maj.  Morris's  Indian  warriors,  with  his  own  aid, 
Lieut  Chambers,  to  attack  Oscchee,  commonly  caUed  the  Chief  Cboper, 
whose  rendezvous  was  then  on  the  borders  of  Ahapopka  Lake.  Osucnee 
was  surprised,  and,  with  3  of  his  warriors,  killed ;  nine  women  and  children, 
and  8  negroes  taken.  The  whites  lost  one  Indian,  who  was  mortally  wound- 
ed. From  the  captured  it  was  discovered  that  the  main  body  of  die  Semi- 
noles  had  gone  southward. 

Pursuit  WBB  inunediately  made,  and,  on  the  24th,  the  army  passed  a  rugged 
range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unknown  to  the  whites,  called,  by  the  Indians^ 
Thlauhalkuy  or  White  Mountains.  On  the  27th,  the  Indians  were  discoveted 
on  the  Hatchee-Lustee,  in  and  about  the  *< Great  Cypress  Swamp;"  and  a 
successful  charge  was  made  upon  them  by  Lieut  Chambers,  with  Price's 
company  of  Alabama  volunteers,  by  which  25  Indians  and  necroes,  and  their 
horses  and  bag^ige,  were  taken.  The  captured  were  chiefly  women  and 
children.  CoL  Henderson  pursued  the  fugitive  warriors  into  a  swamp^  and 
across  the  Hatchee-Lustee  River,  and  thence  into  a  more  extensive  swamp, 
where  they  could  not  be  pursued  without  great  difficulty  and  more  men. 
Meanwhile,  a  messenger  had  been  sent  to  the  general,  but  he  viras  killed  in  the 
way ;  and  it  was  not  till  another  had  been  sent,  that  he  was  informed  how 
matters  were  progressing  with  CoL  Henderson. 

Gen.  Jesup  sent  a  prisoner  to  Jumper,  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  endear- 
orinff  to  get  a  parley,  while  he  moved  on  and  took  a  position  at  Lake  Toho- 
pikaiega,  within  a  few  miles  of  where  it  is  approached  by  the  Cypress  Swamp. 
Here  he  took  some  hundred  head  of  cattle.  The  prisoner  sent  out  to  Jumper, 
returned  the  next  day,  bringing  favorable  talks  from  Alligator  and  Abraham ; 
and  two  days  afler)  January  31st,  Abraham  visited  the  general  in  his  camn ; 
immediately  ailer,  he  returned  to  the  Indians,  and  on  the  3  February,  brou^ 
along  with  him  Jumper  and  Alligator,  vrith  two  sub-chiefs,  one  a  nephew  of 
Micanopy.  These  chiefs  agreed  to  meet  the  general  at  Fort  Dade,  with  other 
chiefs,  on  the  18th  following.  Jumper  and  Alligator,  it  is  sfud,  are  among 
the  last  of  the  descendants  of  the  Yamassees. 

To  return  to  CoL  Henderson.  On  receipt  of  his  messa^  Gen.  Jesup  or- 
dered the  disposable  force  of  Gen.  Armistead's  brigade,  Mai.  Gorham's  infiui- 
try,  and  Tustenugge  Hajo's  Indian  warriors,  to  move  on  to  his  support  They 
soon  captured  two  Indian  women,  and  several  negroes,  in  a  pine  wood,  over 
a  hundred  ponies,  some  plunder,  and  several  fire-arms.  The  main  force  of 
the  Indians  had  fled ;  but  not  having  much  time  in  advance,  were  soon  over- 
taken by  Maj.  Morris  on  the  border  of  a  considerable  stream,  20  or  25  yards 
wide,  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp.  The  Indians  were  in  possession  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  when  the  warriors  came  up,  they  were  fired  upon,  and  a  con- 
siderable skirmish  ensued.  The  creek  was  dinicult  to  ford,  and  the  Indians 
had  passed  it  by  two  trees  felled  from  the  opposite  banks.  These  afforded  a 
sure  mark  for  the  Indians'  rifles,  a  very  few  of  which  could  stand  against 
many ;  but  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies,  being  much  the  more  numer- 
ous, were  able  to  extend  themselves  up  and  down  the  stream,  by  which  dis- 
play the  Indians  were  exposed  to  a  cross  fire,  and  soon  began  to  abandon 
their  position.    The  order  being  now  given  to  cross  the  creek,  Capt  Morris 

i major  of  the  1st  Indian  battalion)  was  the  first  to  advance  on  the  log,  fol- 
owed  by  Lieut&  Searle  and  Chambers,  and  Capt  Harris ;  Lieut  Lee  swim- 
ming over  at  the  same  time.  These  officers  led  the  van  throughout  this  ex- 
pedition, and  are  mentioned  vrith  high  encomiums  on  their  conduct  Having 
all  crossed  the  creek,  the  Indians  made  several  stands  against  them,  but  were 
forced  to  fly  afler  a  few  fires.  They  were  followed  for  a  mile  or  two,  and 
then  the  pursuit  was  given  up ;  the  detachments  returning  late  at  night  to  the 
camp  of  the  main  army.  The  result  of  this  aflfair  was  the  capture  of  28  ne- 
groes, and  Indian  women  and  children.  How  many  warriors  were  killed,  no 
certain  information  could  be  given ;  but  some  two  or  three  they  saw,  lying 
dead,  as  they  marched  along.  Of  the  whites,  one  was  kiUed  at  the  passage 
of  the  creek  in  the  swamp,  and  three  wounded;  and  in  the  pursuit  another 
was  killed.    Thus  ended  the  affiiirs  of  one  day,  namely,  January  the  27th. 
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The  next  affiiir  of  importance,  which  transpired  in  Florida,  was  the  battle 
of  Lake  Monroe.  Brevet  Col.  A.  C.  W.  Tannine  had  been  stationed  at  that 
place,  and  his  cathp  there  bore  the  name  of  the  hike.  Early  on  the  morning 
of  the  8  February,  1837,  about  300  Seminoles  commenced  firing  upon  CoL 
Fanning's  ccunp  with  great  spirit  Their  right  rested  on  the  lake  above  the 
fort ;  their  left  on  the  shore  below,  and  another  line  extended  around  their 
front  They  were  taken  rather  by  surprise,  many  of  whom,  being  new  recruits, 
scarcely  knew  what  they  were  about ;  but  after  wasting  a  good  share  of  their 
anmiunition,  being  bent  on  making  a  noise  by  some  means,  they  were  got  un- 
der some  sort  of  regular  modus  operandi,  and  the  action  became  sharp.  Mean- 
while, Lieut  Thomas  received  orders  to  man  a  steamboat,  lying  in  the  lake 
under  cover  of  the  fort,  and  to  serve  a  six-pounder,  which  was  on  board  of 
her,  upon  the  right  of  the  Indiana  This  he  was  enabled  to  effect,  and  they 
were  unmediately  driven  from  that  position ;  but  they  hung  upon  the  nght 
and  front  for  near  three  hours,  before  they  would  give  up  tlie  contest  The 
brave  Capt  Mellon  was  killed  near  the  beginning  of  the  fight,  and  15  others 
were  wounded,  some  mortally.  Paddt  Carr  was  here  wiui  his  Creeks,  and 
was  amon^  the  foremost  in  all  danger ;  and  Col.  Fanning  gives  the  names  of 
many  of  his  officers  who  distinguished  themselves. 

/  Thus,  only  ten  days  befpre  the  time  assigned  to  treat  with  Gen.  Jesup,  did 
the  Seminoles  give  a  demonstration  of  the  value  they  set  upon  a  peace  with 
the  whites ;  but,  perhaps,  the  party  which  attacked  CoL  Fanning  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  arrangement  However,  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Creeks,  the  general  ffot  a  hearing  with  Holatoochee,  nephew  of  Micanopy, 
JuBffPER,  Abraham,  Little  Cloud,  and  several  others,  at  Fort  Dade,  on  the 
5  March.  Micanopy  sent  as  excuse  for  his  non-appearance,  that  he  was  old 
and  infirm.  Jumper  was  inquired  of  respecting  the  time  the  Indians  would 
be  ready  to  remove,  and  from  his  answer,  all  the  world,  if  the^  had  heard  it, 
might  have  known  that  all  the  Indians  were  after,  was  to  gam  time ;  for  he 
replied,  that  they  could  not  be  ready  till  fall  The  general  as  promptly  re- 
plied, that  ^  that  was  out  of  the  question,**  insinuating  also,  that  if  they  wished 
to  gain  time  by  such  a  manceuvre,  they  were  mistaken.  Jumper  showed 
some  indignation  at  being  thus  suspected,  and  after  considerable  other  talk, 
the  council  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day. 

Accordingly,  they  met  again  on  the  6th,  with  augmented  numbers  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians ;  among  whom  were  representatives  of  Alligator,  Coa- 
chochee  or  Wild  Cat,  (Philip's  son,)  his  nephew,  and  Pease  Creek  John,  and 
a  treaty  was  drawn  up  and  signed.  It  purported,  that  hostilities  should 
from  that  time  cease ;  all  the  Seminoles  to  remove  immediately  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  to  give  hostages  to  secure  its  observance ;  all  the  Indians  to  go 
immediately  south  of  the  Hillsborough ;  Micanopy  to  be  one  of  the  hostages ; 
and,  by  the  10  April,  all  were  to  be  ready  to  remove.  To  these  articles  tour 
chiefs  put  their  marks,  with  Gen.  Jesup ;  and  we  shall  see  how  they  were  ob- 
served. 

•  To  keep  up  the  deception,  and  make  sure  of  the  promised  rations,  the  In- 
dians began  to  frequent  the  general's  camp,  as  though  in  good  earnest  to 
fulfil  the  treaty.  By  the  26  March,  there  were  there,  or  had  been  there,  the 
chiefs,  Yaholoochie,  (Cloud,]  Jumper,  Abraham,  and  Tigertail;  and  the 
principal  chiefs  on  the  St  John's,  Tuslunnia  and  Emathla,  (Philip,)  had  sent 
word  that  they  would  emigrate  if  Micanopy  said  so,  and  Abiaca  (Sam  Jones) 
had  been  invited  by  Philip  to  go  to  Micanopy  to  arrange  for  a  removaL  Abi- 
aca being  chief  of  the  Mikasaukies,  his  acquiescence  was  thought  of  no  little 
consequence.  About  this  time,  it  was  reported  that  Yaholoochie  was  com- 
mander-in-chief at  the  battle  of  the  Wahoo  Swamp,  and  that  Osceola  had 
been  deposed  for  cowardice  in  that  action.  On  the  18  March,  Micanopy 
signed  a  written  acknowledgment  of)  and  acquiescence  in,  the  treaty  of  the 
6th ;  and  Gen.  Jesup  seemed  quite  sure  the  war  was  at  an  end.  Neverthe- 
less, about  this  time  a  circumstance  occurred  which  much  alarmed  the  In- 
dians, and  whether  feigned  or  real,  answered  the  same  end.  A  report  was 
circulated  among  them,  that  as  soon  as  Gen.  Jesup  had  got  a  sufficient  num- 
ber into  his  power,  he  would  handcuff  and  ship  them  ror  Arkansas.  Thus 
matters  were  retarded  and  moved  slow.    And,  besides,  Philip,  chief  of  the 
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Tohopkolildesy  had  begun  to  show  hiiuBelf  again,  and  remained  in  his  Strang- 
hold  with  400  men.  This  much  lessened  the  confidence  of  the  general,  ami 
he  began  to  make  preparations  for  aggressions.  Murders  were  also  almosl 
daily  committed  in  some  direction. 

/  However,  by  the  1  May,  Osceola*  had  come  in  to  F<nt  Mellon,  Lake  Mon- 
roe ;  and,  by  the  8th  of  that  month,  there  were  assembled  there,  and  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood,  not  less  than  3,500  men,  women,  and  children,  to 
whom  about  1,000  rations  had  been  issued.  Many,  if  not  all  the  chieft,  had 
liberty  to  come  and  go  as  they  pleased,  and  this  could  not  be  objected  to ;  in 
the  first  place,  because  they  were  to  bring  in  their  people,  and  horses  and 
cattle,  to  be  ready  to  remove  ;\and,  in  the  next  place,  had  an  attempt  been 
made  to  detain  them,  all  that  could  would  have  run  avray,  and  it  would  have 
been  very  difilcult  ever  to  have  got  them  a^ain.  Hence,  in  this  view  of  the 
matter, — and  we  can  take  no  other  of  it, — a  different  course  would  have  led  at 
once  to  a  ruin  of  what  appeared  to  have  been  so  well  begun ;  whereas,  by 
that  adopted,  there  was  some  prospect  of  success.  Therefore,  it  is  plain  thai 
those  who  condemn  Gen.  Jesup  for  his  policy,  speak  unadvisedly. 

While  the  Indians  were  at  Fort  Mellon,  much  information  was  gathered 
fi-om  them,  relative  to  their  numbers  and  condition.  Maj.  Gardner  said  he 
was  assured  there  were  2,500  Seminoles  then  able  to  bear  arms,  and  CoL 
Harney's  information  confinned  that  conclusion. 

*A11  things  seemed  to  promise  success  to  Gen.  Jesup's  efforts,  and  he 
became  by  tlie  end  of  May  quite  confident  that  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
Osceola  had  slept  in  the  tent  of  Col.  Harney,  and  great  confidence  seema  to 
have  taken  the  place  of  mutual  distrust  llie  ^neral  felt  quite  assured  that 
Osceola  would  be  of  great  service  in  bringing  in  his  countrymen,  and  befiire 
the  middle  of  May  he  had  lyinff  at  Tampa  24  transports  to  take  off  the 
Indians ;  but  to  his  great  astonishment,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  June, 
he  found  that  nearly  all  of  them  had  fled  into  their  own  wilds  and  futtneaan. 
And  thus  the  edifice  that  had  been  so  long  in  building  had  been  swept  away 
in  one  night  Osceola  had  been  some  time  absent,  and  had  returned  wkh 
200  Mik^ukies,  and  compelled  such  as  were  not  willing  to  leave,  to  go  off 
with  him.  Micanopy  said  he  had  agreed  to  emigrate,  and  would  do  so,  and 
being  told  that  he  nught  choose  between  compliance  and  death,  he  said,  *^  Kill 
me  here  then — ^kill  me  auickly,"  but  he  was  forced  upon  his  horse  and  driven 
off    Jumper  had  sold  all  of  his  horses,  and  was  forced  to  march  on  foot 

Thus  stood  the  affairs  of  Florida  in  the  beginning  of  June,  1837.  The 
Indians  were  sure  of  a  truce  till  fall,  when  they  would  be  again  in  a  condition 
to  fight  with  a  better  prospect  of  success  than  ever.  Many  of  the  forces  of 
the  whites  had  gone  home,  and  many  were  quite  as  inefiBicient  as  though  they 
were  there  also ;  as  sickness  had  begun  to  prevail,  and  terror  and  dismay 
were  fast  spreading  in  every  direction  of  that  ill-fated  land.  The  general  had 
done  every  thing  be  could  do,  or  that  any  other  man  in  like  circumstances 
could  have  done,  but  that  did  not  save  him  fi^m  slanderous  tongues ;  and  on 
the  5th  of  the  same  montli  he  vtrote  to  the  secretary  of  war,  requesting  to  be 
relieved  from  the  command  in  Florida ;  but  his  request  was  not  granted. 

An  account  of  the  state  of  afilairs  in  Florida  having  reached  Washington, 
the  secretary  of  war,  on  the  22d  of  July,  issued  orders  mr  enlisting  the  western 
Indians  to  fight  the  Seminoles ;  namely,  400  Shawanese,  200  I]&laware8  and 
100  Kikapoos,  which  were  soon  after  carried  into  effect ;  and  in  September 
following,  there  had  arrived  in  Florida  upwards  of  1,000  southern  and  western 
Indians,  prepared  to  act  in  conjunction  with  their  white  allies  against  the 
Seminoles. 

The  first  affair  of  importance  in  the  fiill  campaign  of  1837,  was  the  expe- 
dition to  Dunlawton,  Tomoka,  and  the  Uchees,  under  Gen.  Hernandez.  That 
ofiScer  was  at  Fort  Peyton,  seven  miles  south  of  St  Augustine,  on  the  4th  of 
September,  when  four  negroes,  which  had  belonged  to  Major  Heriot,  came 
in  and  delivered  themselves  up,  and  informed  that  many  Indians  were  en- 
gaged south  of  Tomoka,  and  east  of  the  St  John's,  preparing  coonti,  (zamia,) 
PreparatioDB  were  immediately  made  for  an  expedition  in  that  direction,  and 

*  Some  wrote  Os-sin-yab-holo,  oihen  Assiiyobola,  but  Osceola  has  obtaiaed. 
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a  force  marched  from  thence  on  the  7th,  under  Lieut  Peyton,  who  volun- 
teered to  take  the  lead  on  this  occasion.  It  consisted  of  170  men,  and  the 
same  evening  they  reached  Bulow's,  33  miJes  from  Fort  Peyton.  Here,  on 
the  8th,  at  daylight,  four  other  negroes  gave  themselves  up,  who  had  belonged 
to  the  same  master,  and  at  the  same  time  there  came  along  with  them  an 
Indian  negro,  named  John,  a  slave  of  King  Philip,  who  had  run  away,  on 
account  of  an  attachment  to  his  master's  squaw.    He  was  made  to  act  as  a 

Slide.  Spies  were  sent  out,  who  soon  returned  with  the  information  that 
ere  was  an  encampment  of  Indians  at  Dunlawton.  This  it  was  determined 
to  beat  up,  and  Lieuts.  Peyton  and  Whitchenst  were  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  at  midnight  they  foil  upon  them  with  complete  success;  capturing 
the  whole  party,  except  a  son  of  Philip,  a  lad  of  18,  who  made  his  escape. 
None  were  killed  or  wounded  on  either  side.  The  whites  were  much  elated 
at  this  capture,  having  found  that  they  had  taken  the  arch  King  Philip, — who 
bad  laid  waste  this  part  of  the  country  in  the  beginning  of  the  war, — ^Tomoka 
John,  and  several  others,  women  and  children. 

'On  examining  Tomoka  John,  the  general  learned  that  at  about  10  miles 
from  thence  was  a  company  of  some  8  or  10  Uchees,  under  Uchee  Billy,  and 
Philip  confirmed  his  statement  It  was  resolved,  without  loss  of  time,  to  sur- 
prise this  encampment  also.  Accordingly,  40  men  marched  out,  with  John 
lor  a  guide,  and  here  also  the  surprise  was  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  who  escaped  under  cover  of  night  But  they  did  not  find  the 
Uchees  entirely  unprepared,  and  in  their  resistance  they  mortally  wounded 
Lieut  M'Neill,  a  promising  young  officer.  Two  Indians  were  killed,  three 
wounded,  and  16  captured.  Among  the  latter  was  Uchee  Billy,  whose  cap- 
ture was  viewed  of  no  small  consequence.  In  all  5  chiefs  were  captured 
during  the  expedition,  making  a  total  of  94  Indians  and  negroes. 

Before  the  month  expired,  a  son  of  Philip  (probably  he  who  escaped  at 
Dunlawton)  came  with  four  others  to  St  Augustine,  with  a  flag ;  but  they 
were  no  sooner  come  than  Gen.  Hernandez  ordered  them  into  confinement 
We  have  no  other  particulars,  and  whether  the  general  had  good  reasons  for 
such  a  step,  take  not  upon  us  to  say.  It  appears  that  the  whites  in  general 
were  determined  to  have  the  Indians,  some  how  or  other,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  an  earnest  of  what  was  afterwards  enacted.  John  Hix,  or  Hext, 
(Tuckebatche  Hajo,)  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  in  an  encounter 
near  a  year  ago,  came  into  Fort  Kin^  on  the  3d  of  August,  and  on  the  7th 
there  arrived  at  Black  Creek,  Coahajo,  Yahajo,  fbrother-in-law  of  Osceola,) 
and  Honese  Tustunnuggee.  These  captures  ana  surrenders  gave  great  en- 
couragement to  the  people,  and  they  again  counted  on  a  total  emigration  in 
a  short  time. 

On  the  20th  of  October,  as  Lieut  T.  B.  Adams  was  escorting  an  express 
fit>m  Tampa  to  Fort  Foster,  he  fell  in  with  and  took  three  Indians.  One  was 
a  prominent  chief  of  Pease  Creek,  named  Holachta-Mico-chee,  Hac-te-hal- 
chee,  a  sub-chief,  and  one  warrior. 

*At  the  same  time  was  prepared  at  Washington  a  very  sensible  talk,  by  the 
chief  of  the  Cherokees,  John  Ross,  which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Seminoles ; 
in  which  he  ardently  expressed  himself  for  their  welfare,  and  strongly  urged 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  settlement  with  the  whites,  and  the 
utter  impracticability  of  continuing  in  war,  with  the  least  prospect  of  success. 
This  Mr.  Ross  undertook,  by  the  consent  and  with  the  advice  of  President 
Jackson,  and  four  trusty  Cherokees  were  soon  after  despatched  with  it  to 
Florida.  It  was  addressed  to  Micanopy,  Philip,  Coacoochee,  (Wild  Cat,) 
Osceola,  and  other  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  signed  KOOWESKOOWE, 
alias  John  Ross,  and  a  commendatory  article,  by  seven  of  his  head  men. 

This  deputation  met  the  Seminoles  in  their  country,  and  held  a  talk  with 
Sam  Jones,  at  the  head  of  300  Mikasaukies.  Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
finally  settled,  but  Abiaca  (Jones)  said  he  would  treat  with  the  whites  if  they 
would  not  use  him  ill.  However,  befoi*e  this  negotiation  began,  the  Semi- 
noles had  met  with  the  saddest  blow  of  any,  before  or  since ;  eight  more  of 
their  principal  men  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Gren.  Jesup,  among  whom 
was  Osceola  himself  This  came  about  as  follows: — 
About  the  18  October,  Osceola  sent  a  message  to  Fort  Peyton,  that  he 
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wished  to  have  a  talk  with  Gen.  Hernandez,  and  stated  that  he  was  but  a  ftw 
miles  from  there.  He  had  not  even  ventured  thus  far,  had  not  the  snare  been 
laid  by  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  whites^  who,  it  must  ever  hereafter 
be  allowed,  displayed  as  much  of  the  Indian  in  the  matter,  as  Coacoochee  had 
done  before,  in  the  abduction  of  old  Micanopy  and  others,  when  the  general 
had  them  nearly  ready  for  Arkansas.  For  tms  act  of  Coacoochee,  the  gen- 
eral had  determined  to  be  revenged ;  and  he  declared,  *<  if  he  (Coacoochee) 
had  been  a  white  man,  he  would  have  executed  him  the  moment  he  came 
into  his  hands."  Now  we  have  seen  that  he  did,  some  tame  before  this,  fidl 
into  his,  or  Gen.  Hernandez's  hands.  He  was  the  one  sent  out,  or,  as  the 
general  says,  allowed  to  go  out,  at  the  request  of  old  Philip,  his  &ther.  He  h 
was  that  brought  about  this  overture  of  Osceola,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him, 
as  in  the  sequel  will  be  seen. 

The  Indians,  having  come  as  near  Fort  Peyton  as  they  dared,  sent  word  for 
Gen.  Jesup  to  come  out  and  talk  with  them ;  he  returned  them  no  answer, 
but  ordered  Lieut  Peyton  to  get  them  into  the  fort  if  he  could,  and  then  to 
seize  them.  But  in  this  he  comd  not  succeed,  and  Gen.  Hemandea  ¥rBS  sent 
out  with  200  men,  and  commenced  a  parlev  with  them.^  Gen.  Jesup  re- 
mained in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Peyton,  and  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  fivt 
to  proceed  to  the  treaty-ground,  to  learn  whether  the  Indians  *<  answered  Gen. 
Hernandez's  questions  satisfactorily  or  not"  He  soon  returned,  and  reported 
that  the  answers  were  "evasive  and  unsatisfactory;"  whereupon  he  ordered 
Maj.  Ashby  to  capture  them,  which,  with  the  aid  of  Hemaudez^  was  done, 
withont  the  discharge  of  a  gun  on  either  side.  Seventy-five  Indians  were,  by 
this  manoeuvre,  taken  with  loaded  rifles  in  their  hands,  disarmed,  and  con* 
fined  in  the  fort;  and  thus  ended  this  "brilliant"  afi&ir,  which  took  place  on 
the  21  October,  1837. 

The  names  of  the  principal  chiefs  "grabbed"  in  this  "haul,"  were,  as  die 
interpreters  gave  them,  Yoso-ta-hola  (Osceola,)  Coahajo  (Alligator,)  Pow* 
AS-HAJO,  John  Cavallo,  who  had  been  a  hostage  with  Gen.  Jesup,  No-co- 

SO-SIA-HOLA,  EMATHUk-CHAMT,  Co-HI-LO-LUE-HAJO  (DoCtOr,)  and  HASTOiiO- 
MICO. 

Severe  animadversions  have  been  indulged  in,  upon  the  conduct  of  Gen. 
Jesup,  in  thus  seizing  Osceola  and  his  companions.  We  have  not  time  nor 
space  for  an  examination  of  what  has  and  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the 
measure.  We  have  followed  the  general's  own  account  of  the  affidr,  and 
must  leave  our  readers  to  judge  for  themselves  upon  its  justness.  One  re- 
mark, however,  may  not  be  unimportant,  as  it  may  assist  in  a  just  decision  of 
the  question.  The  general  has  said,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Indians  had  gross- 
ly deceived  him  on  a  former  occasion,  he  would  use  any  means  to  get  the 
chief  actors  in  that  deception  into  his  hands  ;.and  we  have  seen  how  the  mat- 
ter was  managed  to  effect  that  object  Now,  when  Indians  fight  Indians, 
whatever  advantage  is  eained  by  circumvention,  of  one  party  over  another, 
is  just,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  their  modes  of  warfare ;  but  it  is 
a  rare  circumstance  that  a  party  is  attacked  when  coming  to  another  with 
the  ofier  of  peace.  We  are  now  considering  the  whites  on  eqiud  footing  with 
the  Seminoles ;  for  we  see  no  other  ground  that  this  act  of  seizure  can,  m  any 
way,  be  justified.  The  general  asserts,  what  we  do  not  clearly  discover,  that 
Osceola  did  not  come  to  treat  of  peace,  but  came  under  that  pretence,  "  false- 
ly," expecting  thereby  to  get  some  white  officer  into  his  power,  with  whom 
he  might  purchase  the  liberation  of  Philip.  But,  as  has  been  observed,  we 
do  not  see  sufficient  evidence  of  such  a  plot,  to  authorize  the  "  grab  game," 
as  some  of  the  cUusical  editors  termed  it,  wliich  was  played  by  the  general 
Much,  however,  might  be  added  in  extenuation  of  his  conduct ;  he  had  been 
a  long  time  in  Florida,  exerting  himself  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  the 
vn^tched  business  forced  upon  him ;  he  had  been  baffled  and  foiled  by  the 
Indians,  and  derided  and  shamefully  treated  by  some  of  his  own  countr}'men. 
He  was  now  determined  to  do  something,  and  he  pcrfonned  this  signal  act 
when  nobody  expected  it,  and  his  enemies  were  at  once  out  upon  him, 
because  he  had  acted  like  the  people  he  was  among.  No  blood  was 
shed ;  but  a  ve^  important  service  was  performed.  On  the  whole,  we  can- 
not condemn  Uen.  Jesup,  but  rather  the  policy  that  placed  him  where  be 
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was.    Of  this  we  haye  distinctly  spoken  in  an  earlier  page,  and  must  waive  a 
further  examination. 

On  the  23  October,  29  ^  Indians,  squaws,  and  negroes,"  were  captured  near 
Fort  Peyton ;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  &niily  of  5  more  were  taken.  They  were 
conveyed  to  St.  Augustine,  and  imprisoned,  where  there  now  were  147  in  all, 
in  coniinement  Great  preparations  had  been  made  to  pursue  the  Indians 
with  vigor,  and  forces  had  come  in  from  various  quarters,  so  that  by  the  first 
of  December,  there  were  at  the  various  posts  in  Florida,  8,993  men,  of  whom 
4,637  were  regulars,  4,078  volunteers,  100  seamen,  and  178  firiendly  Indians. 

Amid  all  these  preparations  and  watchings,  the  noted  chief  Coacoochee 
(Wild  Cat)  made  his  escape  from  St  Augustine,  with  17  warriors  and  two 
squaws.  Thus  the  fellow  whom  Gen.  Jesup  looked  upon  with  such  distrust, 
had,  somehow  or  other,  outwitted  his  keepers,  and  jomed  Sam  Jones  in  his 
unknown  retreat 

'  The  next  event  which  comes  within  the  line  of  our  design,  was  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  which  has  happened  since  this  war  began,  with  the  exce|>- 
tion  of  tlmt  in  which  Maj.  Dade  and  his  command  were  cut  oE.  This  was 
the  battle  of  Okeechobee  Lake,  between  a  large  Indian  force  under  Abiaca 
and  Alligator,  and  Col.  Z.  Taylor  at  the  head  of  about  600  men ;  the  particu- 
lars of  which  are  as  follows : — 

CoL  Taylor  marched  from  Fort  Gardner  on  the  19  December,  1837,  and, 
following  the  meanderings  of  the  Kissimmee  River,  arrived  on  the  third  day 
at  a  point  on  its  banks,  15  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Lake  Okeechobee, 
which  name  is  said  to  mean  Big  Waler,  Here  he  learned  fi!om  a  prisoner, 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  tlmt  Alligator,  ^  with  all  the  war  spirits  of  the 
Seminoles,  Sam  Jones,  and  175  Mikasatmes,"  was  encamped  about  25  miles 
QiSy  on  the  east  side  of  Lake  Kissimmee.  Crossing  the  river,  the  colonel  left 
Capt  Monroe,  with  his  company,  the  pioneers,  pontooneers,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  Delaware  warriors,  who  declined  proceeding,  from  lameness,  oc- 
casioned by  their  feet  and  legs  being  badly  cut  with  the  saw-palmetto.  The 
next  day,  taking  the  captured  Indian  as  a  pilot,  he  moved  on  with  the  rest  of 
his  force.  ''After  passing  several  cypress  swamps  and  dense  hommocks,  he 
reached  the  vicinity  of  the  Indians'  encampment,  on  the  morning  of  the  l^th. 
Here  they  were  found  in  one  of  the  strongest  places,  as  well  as  most  difficult 
of  access,  of  any  before  known  in  Florida ;  but  between  12  and  1  o'clock 
the  conflict  commenced.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  were  posted  in  a 
horn  mock,  from  which  they  poured  such  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  volun- 
teers, that  they  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  They  formed  in  the  rear  of  the 
infantry,  who,  coming  now  into  action,  **  sustained  one  of  the  most  desti'uc- 
tive  fires  ever  experienced  from  Indians."  But  they  pressed  forward,  and 
gained  the  hommock ;  the  struggle  continuing  more  than  an  hour,  which  was 
sustained  with  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  whites,  the  Indians  at  one  time 
nearly  breaking  their  line ;  they  were,  however,  finally  routed  and  driven  at 
every  point,  leaving  10  of  their  dead  on  the  field,  and  numerous  traces  of 
blood  where  others  had  been  dragged  away.  It  was  reported  afterwards,  by 
the  Indians  themselves,  that  they  lost  20  in  all ;  and  yet  this  story  of  blood  is 
not  half  told.  Col.  Taylor  had  28  killed,  and  111  wounded !  Every  officer 
of  four  companies,  with  one  exception,  and  every  orderly  sergeant  of  the 
same  companies,  were  killed,  and  the  sergeant  major  was  mortally  wounded. 
CoL  A.  R.  Thompson,  of  the  6th  U.  S.  infantry,  received  three  mortal  wounds 
nearly  at  the  same  time ;  Adjutant  J.  P.  Center,  Capt  Vanswearingen,  and 
Lieut  F.  J.  Brooke,  of  the  same  corps,  were  killed  outright ;  Col.  Gentry,  of 
the  Missouri  volunteers,  was  killed  by  a  shot  through  the  boidy,  the  same  ball 
wounding  his  sou  in  the  arm.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Lake  Okeechobee,  which  served  two  ends ;  one  of  which  was  to  reduce  the 
number  of  Indians  in  opposition,  and  to  teach  the  siurivors  that  the  whites 
could  and  would  fight  No  prisoners  were  taken,  but  some  200  horses  and 
cattle  were  found. 

Skirmishes  on  a  smaller  scale  continued.  Gen.  Nelson,  of  the  Georgia 
volunteers,  fell  in  with  a  few  Indians  on  the  Suanee,  on  the  26  December,  at 
a  place  called  Wacusape,  and  we  presume,  judging  from  indirect  informa- 
tion, came  oft*  second  beat    His  hone  was  kiiUed  under  him,  and  he  lost  fan 
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lieutenant,  and  three  horses,  and  a  man  or  two  wounded.  He  took  one  Ii> 
dian  and  a  negro  prisoners,  and  one  Indian  was  reported  to  have  been  kilkd 
A1)out  the  same  time,  there  was  a  figlit  at  Charlotte  Hartx>r,  in  Trhich  fiit 
Indians  were  killed,  and  nine  taken.  Lieut  Harding  was  dangerousl^r  wound- 
ed. And  a  day  or  two  after,  Capt  Winder,  with  30  dragoons,  surprised  and 
took  seven  men  and  23  women  and  children,  about  40  miles  south  of  Fat 
McLane,  and  near  Fort  McNiell ;  and  20  miles  south-west  of  Fort  Hant^ 
he  took  29  more,  among  whom  was  a  sister  of  Coahaja  Such  were  tliB 
important  operations  in  Florida,  during  the  year  1837. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

EBfBRACmG  THE   EYEI^TS    OF    1838  AND   1839. 

Battle    of    Wacasa    Swamp — Defeat   of   Ldeut.    Powell — Battlz    of    Lucia 
Hatcbe — Gen.  Jeaup  wounded — Death  or  Osceola — HU  character — Grm^  Jtmf 
desires  to  give  vp  the  war,  and  allow  the  Indians  to  live  in  Ftorida — ^'ol  mlUnui 
j  by  the  government — His  talk  with  Toskeoee — Indians  seized  at  Fort  Jupiter^ 

den.  Jesup  leaves  Florida — Deadt  of  Philip  and  Jumper — Capt.  EUis*s  ezpUii^ 
Indians  surprise  Capt.  Beall — Families  murdered — Crews  of  vessels  imurJerei 
Death  of  Mushalatubee — Camp  Forbes  attacked — Jfumerous  murders — CejiU 
Russell  and  Maj.  J^oel  killed — Capt.  RowdL  defeated — Gen.  Macomb  takes  esm^ 
mand  in  Florida — Endeavors  to  make  a  treaty — lieut.  Hulbert  killed — Reward  fir 
Indians — Massacre  at  Colooshatchie — Indians  surprised  at  Fort  Mellon^ — Munun 
on  the  tVacuUa — Bloodhounds  to  be  employed  against  the  Seminoles — Depredatimt 
continue. 

New  year  has  come,  but  not  a  ^ happy  new  year"  to  Florida;  for  its  fini 
day  had  only  passed,  when  the  sound  of  tlie  rifle  is  heard  Id  its  desoble 
coasts,  followed  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying.  Bri^.  GeD.  Cbarlef 
Nelson,  with  a  brigade  of  Georgia  volunteers,  being  charged  with  tlie  deienee 
of  Middle  Florida,  was,  on  the  2  January,  scoutmg  in  the  vicinity  of  Wacan 
Swamp,  near  Fort  Fanning,  when  he  discovered  Indian  signs  leading  to  sud 
swamp :  following  them  up,  he  was  fiercely  attacked  as  ho  approached  it, 
and  immediately  the  fight  became  ol>stinate,  and  lasted  near  three  hours.  At 
5  oVlock,  P.  M.,  the  Indians  dispersed,  carrying  off  their  killed  and  wounded 
'^hc  whites  suffered  severely ;  hut  tliey  claimed  a  large  victory,  havinc  cap- 
tured **  15  men  and  children,"  and  a  chief  named  Chickachoo.  Col.  (oster, 
who  commanded  the  left  wing,  was  shot  down,  but  his  wound  proved  sligbt 
Lieut  Jennings  was  killed.  Among  the  wounded  were  Col.  Aiiibrister, 
slightly ;  Serg.  Maj.  Jones,  badly ;  Dr.  ShcHull  of  Savannah,  badly ;  with 
severiil  privates. 

We  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  a  shaq)  action,  near  Jupiter  Inlet, 
between  a  force  of  about  80  men  under  Lieut.  L.  M.  Powell,  of  the  navj',  and 
a  body  of  Indians  under  Toskrgee,  in  which  tlie  whites  were  defeated,  and 
suffered  severely  in  killed  and  wounded.  The  action  commenced  about  4 
in  the  P.  M.,  and  continued  till  half  past  seven  at  night,  of  tlie  15  January. 

On  proceeding  upon  a  trail,  af\er  landing  at  Jupiter  River,  Lieut.  Powell 
captived  a  squaw,  whom  he  made  pilot  him  to  the  Indian  camp,  which  he 
reached  after  a  march  of  aliout  five  miles.  He  found  them  pre))ared  for  him, 
and  the  war-whoop  was  immediately  raised.  The  whites  "charged  them 
through  a  deep  swamp,*^  and  the  fire  became  general.  Lieut.  Harrison,  of 
the  navy,  was. soon  shot  down  at  the  head  of  his  men,  who  were  lefl  without 
an  officer.  Lieut  Fowler,  of  the  artillerj',  was  directed  to  penetrate  the 
swamp  to  the  right,  while  the  remaining  two  companies,  under  Lieut  M* Ar- 
thur, of  the  navj',  advanced  in  line.  By  these  manoeuvres  the  Indians  were 
driven,  or  retreated,  to  a  large  cypress  swamp,  700  or  800  yards  in  the  rear. 
Here  tlioy  made  a  determined  stiuid,  and  hero  Lieut  M^Arthur  wus  badly 
wounded,  and  Dr.  Leitner  was  killed  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  M 
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surgeon.  Night  was  approaching,  and  the  men  were  fiiUing  fast,  when  Lieut 
Powell  ordered  a  retreat  Lieut  Fowler  was  shot  down  in  the  successful 
attempt  which  he  made  to  cover  the  retreat,  and  but  three  officers  remained 
upon  their  feet  at  the  close  of  the  action.  The  whites  made  what  haste  they 
could  to  their  boats,  all  of  which  they  got  off  except  one,  which  the  Indians 
took,  containing  ammunition.  In  this  aSaxr  the  whites  had  5  killed,  and  20 
wounded,  many  of  them  severely,  and  some  three  several  timea  The  Indians 
lost  4  or  5.  The  conunander-in-chief  in  this  expedition  makes  no  charges 
against  any  engaged  in  it,  in  his  official  account ;  but  an  officer,  who  was 
twice  wounded  in  the  fight,  said  the  seniors  were  great  cowards,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  company  of  utillery  under  Lieut  Fowler,  who  covered  their 
retreat,  nearly  all  of  them  would  have  been  scalped.  As  it  was,  about  half 
the  wounded  were  of  that  class.  This  fight  was  on  Lucha  flatche,  or  Tur- 
tle River. 

Gen.  Jesup,  thinking  the  Indians  had  probably  made  their  head<quarters  on 
the  Lucha  Hatche,  marched  with  the  force  under  his  immediate  command 
from  Fort  Lloyd,  near  the  head  of  the  St  John,  on  the  20  January,  to  see 
whether  Lieut  Powell  had  just  cause  for  leaving  them  in  full  possession 
there,  or  not  He  came  upon  them  on  the  24th,  between  11  and  12  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  and  if  he  had  had  no  more  men  than  the  lieutenant  had,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  given  as  good  an  account,  or  fared  as  well ;  though 
the  general  himself  says,  "•  that  the  strength  of  their  position  was  such,  t^t 
they  ought  to  have  held  it  much  longer  than  they  did;"  yet,  in  forcing  them 
out  of  it,  he  was  pretty  severely  wounded,  with  30  of  his  men,  and  10  were 
killed  or  mortally  wounded.  Thus  had  Toskegee  handled  two  considerable 
forces  under  separate  commanders,  and  was  doubtless  as  well  prepared  for  a 
third,  as  either  of  those  for  a  second ;  for  he  and  his  men  were  able  to  make 
good  their  retreat  without  loss  of  time,  with  their  all,  leaving  conjecture  only 
to  their  enemies  of  their  next  locality. 

^  We  must  now  turn  our  attention,  for  the  last  time,  to  the  once  feared,  and 
much  dreaded,  and  now  no  less  regretted,  chief,  Osceola.  We  left  hun  in 
prison  at  St  Augustine,  in  November  last,  from  which  place  he  was,  soon 
after  the  escape  of  Coacoochee  from  thence,  sent  to  Charleston,  and  con- 
fined to  the  fort  in  that  harbor  for  safe  keeping,  until  he  should  be,  with  oth- 
ers, shipped  for  the  west  But  that  time  never  came  for  him !  Death  came 
with  that  aid  which  the  white  man  refused !  He  died  in  confinement  at  Fort 
Moultrie,  of  a  catarrhal  fever,  on  the  30  January,  1838.  The  portrait  of  Os- 
ceola is  difficult  to  be  drawn ;  some  have  made  him  a  coward,  and  others  a 
knave ;  some  have  averred  that  he  was  but  a  sub-chie(  and  without  respect 
among  his  own  people ;  others  have  indignantly  added,  that  he  was  the  son 
of  a  white  man,  as  though  their  own  blood  had  degraded  him  in  the  scale  of 
being.  It  might  be  so.  How  then  ought  they  to  look  upon  themselves  ?  Dou- 
bly degraded  in  that  scale.  Others  portray  his  character  in  unmeasured 
terms  of  admiration;  making  him  the  greatest  of  chiefs,  ablest  of  counsellors, 
and  bravest  of  warriors.  We  affirm  to  neither.  The  circumstance  of  his 
being  better  known  when  the  war  began,  than  other  chiefs,  gave  him  a  ce- 
lebrity or  notoriety  which  his  deeds  did  not  claim.  He  had  lived  more  among 
the  white  people,  and  hence  was  better  known  to  them ;  and  when  a  depre- 
dation was  committed,  or  a  batde  fought,  Osceola  was  the  supooted  leader  of 
the  Indians ;  and  as  the  report  of  such  occurrences  spread,  me  supposition 
vanished,  and  thus  arose  much  of  the  celebrity  of  Osceola.  Hence  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  he  came  so  prominently  into  the  van  of  notoriety.  Thus,  in 
our  account  of  the  defeat  of  Major  Dade,  the  authorities  then  relied  upon 
made  us  say  be  was  the  leader  in  that  wretched  disaster ;  but  we  are  now  as- 
sured that  he  was  at  Camp  King  that  same  day,  and  was  the  chief  actor  in 
that  tragedy,  and  hence  could  not  have  been  in  the  fight  with  Maj.  Dade.  He 
lived  near  Camp  King  when  the  war  began,  after  which  he  removed  to  Long 
Swamp,  12  miles  to  £e  south-west  of  it 

But  we  detract  nothing  from  the  just  fame  of  Osceola.  He  was  a  great 
man,  and  his  name  will  go  down  to  the  latest  posterity,  with  as  much  renown 
as  that  of  Philip  of  Polumoket  Both,  by  fatal  errors,  were  brought  prema- 
turely into  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  Pliilip,  by  the  raah  murder  of  one  of 
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his  own  men,  and  Osceola  by  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  character  of  Idi 
foes. 

We  return  to  Gen.  Jesup,  whom  we  lefl  wounded,  though  safely  threndi 
the  battle  of  Lucha  Hatche.  The  next  dav,  January  25th,  he  crossed  ue 
river,  and  encamped  on  Jupiter  Bay,  wliere  he  erected  a  stockade,  which  he 
named  Fort  Jupiter.  Here  he  remained  until  the  5  Februaiy,  his  men  beinc 
destitute  of  shoes  and  other  supplies.  At  this  i)eriod  he  marched  southward 
about  12  miles,  when  he  encamped  asam ;  and  here  an  interview  was  soiufat 
with  the  Indiana  '  It  was  now  looked  upon  by  the  general,  as  weU  as  all  mi 
principal  officers,  as  a  matter  past  accomplishment,  to  subdue  the  Seminolei^ 
^  for  years  to  come.**  It  was,  therefore,  concluded  that  it  would  be  best  to 
effect  an  ac4;oinmodation  vnth  them,  and  to  allow  them  to  retain  and  live  upon 
that  part  of  Florida  *^  where  nobody  else  could  live."  Accordingly,  he  wrote 
to  tlie  secretary  of  war,  on  the  11  February,  recommending  mat  measure. 
In  answer,  the  secretary  said,  that  it  viras  not  a  question  now  to  be  considered 
by  the  president,  whether  it  w^ould  be  better  to  let  the  Indians  remain  in  the 
country  or  not,  but  tliat,  as  a  treaty  had  been  ratified,  by  which  the  Indians 
had  agreed  to  remove,  it  was  his  duty  to  see  it  executed ;  that,  therefore,  do 
arrangements  with  the  Seminolcs  would  be  allowed,  having  for  its  direct 
their  future  residence  in  Florida.  Thus  a  '^veto'*  was  set  to  the  humane 
object  of  Generals  Jesup,  Eustace,  and  others,  though  they  were  allowed  to 
make  a  kind  of  a  truce  with  them  for  the  ensuing  summer,  or  until  the  season 
would  allow  the  whites  to  fight  them  again  to  advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Gen.  Jesup  had  moved  on  slowly,  and  on  the  7th,  by  means  of 
messengers  which  he  sent  out,  got  a  parley  with  a  young  chief^  named  Bai- 
lee Hajo.  This  chief  told  the  general  that  the  Indians  were  in  a  wretdied 
condition,  that  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  country,  but  would  be  con- 
tented with  any  small  portion  of  it,  if  they  might  be  allowed  to  continue  in  it 
At  this  stage  of  the  conference,  the  general  (very  abruptly  we  think)  demanded 
hostages,  or  a  surrender  of  the  amis  of  the  Indians ;  but  the  chief  gave  him 
to  understand  that  neither  would  be  done.  He  then  requested  a  conference 
with  Toskegce,  the  principal  chief  of  the  band.  The  next  day  Toskegee 
came,  and  the  interview  resulted  in  an  agreement  for  a  meeting  at  Fort  Jupiter, 
in  ten  days  from  that  time.  What  was  done  at  that  fort,  or  whether  the  gen- 
eral ever  got  the  Indians  there  or  not,  he  has  not  told  us ;  but  he  says,  in  his 
communication  to  the  secretary  of  war,  that  ^  the  measure  which  he  adopted 
had  resulted  in  the  peaceable  surrender  of  about  1,200  Indians  and  negroes, 
of  whom  319  were  warriors.  Had  any  other  course  been  adopted,  it  is  ques- 
tionable,'' he  says,  "  whether  20  warriors  could  have  been  killed  or  taketL** 

Hence  we  are  to  infer,  that  without  gross  deception,  now-a-days  called 
stratoffeni,  nothing  could  be  effected,  of  any  account,  against  the  Indians  of 
Florida ;  and  what  it  is  probable  will  be  remarked  upon  hereafter,  as  worthy 
of  admiration,  is  the  curious  fact,  tliat  it  had  taken  the  government  of  the 
country,  and  all  its  officers  who  had  I)een  engaged  in  Florida,  three  years  to 
find  it  out.  An  army  could  march  from  one  end  of  that  country  to  another, 
if  they  avoided  its  lakes  and  swamps ;  and  dogs  could,  with  e(]|ual  ease,  drive 
all  the  birds  from  a  rye-fiefd,  if  there  were  no  brambles  in  theu*  course ;  and 
the  latter  of  these  experiments  would  be  of  about  as  much  consequence  to 
the  owner  of  the  rye-field,  as  the  former  to  the  inhabitants  of  Florida. 

TosKKGEE  had  been  prevailed  upon  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  come  into 
the  strong-holds  of  the  white  men,  to  hold  a  treaty  with  them,  under  the  as- 
surance that  he  and  his  people  would  be  allowed  to  retain  some  UUU  part  q/* 
their  own  countni.  But  we  are  told,  as  the  Indians  probably  were  afterwanu, 
that  they  would  be  permitted  to  remain  in  Florida,  provided  the  president 
would  consent  to  it  They  had  become  quite  confident  that  such  would  be 
the  fact,  for  the  very  good  reason,  that  the  officers  who  made  them  this  prom- 
ise, were  very  confident  tlicmselves,  that  it  would  be  acceded  to  by  him.  No 
other  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from  Gen.  Jesup's  language,  in  his  communi- 
cation to  tlic  secretary  of  war,  before  alluded  to.  Speaking  of  his  overtures 
for  a  reservation,  he  says,  *<  I  believed  then,  and  I  believe  now,  that,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  in  tlie  field,  I  had  a  right  to  adopt  those  measures^ 
either  of  direct  hostility,  or  of  policy,  which  promised  to  be  most  usefid  in 
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the  end,  taking  care  not  to  place  the  ultimate  decision  of  them  beyond  the 
control  of  my  official  superiors." 

Some  time  had  now  intervened  since  proposals  had  been  made,  and  it  is 
probable  the  chiefs  had  begun  to  think  all  was  not  right ;  for  when,  on  the 
17th  March,  the  general  bad  got  his  answer  from  Washington,  he  notified 
them  to  meet  him  on  the  20th,  at  Fort  Jupiter ;  they  did  not  appear ;  where- 
upon CoL  Twiggs,  by  his  order,  surrounded  and  captured  the  whole  party, 
amoun^ng  to  513.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  negroes  enough  were  taken  to  make 
up  678 ;  but  in  the  mean  time  Passac-mico,  a  chief^  with  14  others,  made  their 
escape. 

On  the  24  March,  Gen.  Jesup  detached  Halatoochee,  Tustenuc-cocho-conee, 
and  the  negro  chief  Abraham,  to  Gen.  Taylor.  These  were  sent  out  with 
messages  to  their  countrymen  west  of  Okeechobee  and  Pahaiokee,  and  they 
prevailed  upon  Alligator,  with  960  Indians  and  negroes,  of  whom  a  hundred 
were  warriors,  to  surrender  to  Col.  Smith  and  Gen.  Taylor ;  and  soon  after 
Lieut  Anderson  captured  Pahose-mico,  a  sub-chief  of  Toskegee,  with  his 
band  of  47  persona  Major  Lauderdale  and  Lieut  Powell  pursued  Appiacca, 
(Sam  Jones,)  as  Gen.  Jesup  writes  the  name,  into  the  everglades,  and  came 
upwith  him  on  an  island,  and  dispersed  his  party. 

^We  have  now  traced  events  to  the  month  of  April,  1838,  in  which  month 
Gen.  Jesup  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  the  Cherokee  country,  and  leave  Gen. 
Taylor  in  command  of  the  forces  in  Florida.  He  began  operations  there  in 
December,  1836,  from  which  time  to  that  now  arrived  at,  there  had  been 
taken,  with  those  who  surrendered,  about  2,400  Indians,  above  700  of  whom 
were  warriors.  Matiy  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  already  been  sent  out  of 
the  country.  King  Philip,  Cloud,  and  Coahajo,  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on 
the  12th  of  March,  but  the  former  never  reached  his  place  of  destination. 
King  Philip  died  on  board  his  transport  boat  in  July,  40  miles  below  Fort 
Gib^n.  He  was  buried  on  shore  with  the  honors  of  war;  100  guns  being 
discharged  over  his  grave.  Jumper  had  preceded  him.  This  chief  lan- 
guished for  about  two  months,  at  the  ^  Barracks  "  in  New  Orleans,  when,  on 
a  day  memorable  in  our  annals,  April  the  19th,  his  spirit  took  its  flight  He 
was  buried  under  arms  with  much  ceremony.  Into  his  coffin  were  put  his 
rifle,  pipe,  tobacco,  and  other  equipments,  agreeable  to  the  custom  t>f  his 
people.  We  now  return  to  inquire  what  is  doing  in  the  land  whence  they 
came. 

A  scouting  pnrty  of  volunteers,  under  Capt  Ellis,  found  five  Indians  in  a 
bommock  near  Santa  Fee  bridge,  all  of  whom  are  killed,  without  injury  to  his 
own  party.  This  was  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  17th  of  June,  as  a  detach- 
ment of  about  30  United  States  dragoons,  under  Capt  Beall,  were  seeking 
Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  San  Felasco,  near  Newnansville,  they  fell 
into  an  ambush,  and  seven  of  their  number  were  killed  and  wounded.  Among 
the  former  was  Capt  Walker.  They  immediately  retreated,  and  were  fol- 
lowed some  distance  by  the  Indians.  On  the  19  July,  the  family  of  a  Mr. 
Guynn  was  cut  oft*  on  the  Santa  Fee ;  himself^  wife,  and  in&nt  child  were  mur- 
dered. On  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  a  family  of  the  name  of  Lasley  was 
broken  up  on  the  Ocloknee,  15  or  20  miles  from  Tallahassee.  Mr.  Lasley 
and  a  daughter  were  killed.  In  Middle  Florida,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
a  Mr.  Singletary,  his  wife,  and  two  children  were  cut  ofti  On  the  idth  of 
August,  a  severe  blow  was  struck  on  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Baker,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Oscilla.  Himself^  wife,  and  a  grandchild  were  killed.  And  thus 
we  might  fill  out  page  after  page  with  such  awful  details — consequences  of  a 
war  to  be  remembered  only  to  be  lamented. 

Many  had  supposed,  that  when  so  many  Indians  had  been  sent  out  of 
Florida,  but  few  could  be  left  to  trouble  their  expatriators,  but  it  proved  far 
otherwise.  The  poor  mariner,  who  had  never  had  any  hand  in  the  war,  if 
cast  away  on  any  part  of  that  coast,  immediately  found  himself  in  the  midst 
of  Indians.  In  a  terrible  tempest,  which  happened  about  the  7th  of  Septem- 
ber, near  40  vessels  were  wrecked  or  stranded  on  its  extensive  shores.  One 
only  we  shall  particularly  name.  This  was  the  brig  Alna,  Capt  Thomas,  of 
Portland.  After  being  wrecked,  the  crew  all  got  safe  on  shore,  except  one 
man,  who  was  wash^  overboard.    The  captain,  A.  J.  Plummer,  ana  Wm. 
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Reed,  were  killed.  S.  Cammett  and  R  Wyer,  Jr.,  though  wounded,  almoflC 
miraculously  escaped. 

Amidst  these  events  we  will  pause  to  notice  the  death  of  the  great  Chok- 
taw  chief^  Mushai^tubec.  He  died  at  the  agency  in  Arkansas,  September 
the  ^Hh,  of  small-pox.  He  had  led  his  warriors  against  the  Creeksi  under 
Jackson,  during  the  war  of  1812. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  Adj.  Gen.  R.  Jones  issued  orders  for  the  re- 
assembling of  such  officers  and  others,  in  Florida  and  the  Cherokee  countiy, 
as  had  been  detached  to  the  north-west,  or  elsewhere,  to  be  ready  for  active 
service.  On  the  11th,  as  Capt  Rowell's  company  of  Florida  volunteers, 
about  16,  were  scouting  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oscilla,  they  &11  upon  a  camp 
of  Indians  under  Tigertail.  Most  of  them  escape  on  ponies,  but  two  women 
were  killed. 

We  meet  vrith  very  little  of  importance  until  the  close  of  this  year.  On 
the  28th  December  an  attack  was  made  on  Camp  Forbes,  by  a  small  partr 
of  Indians,  but  they  were  obliged  to  retire,  leaving  two  of  their  number  dead 
behind.  The  next  morning  Lieut  Thomas  went  in  pursuit  of  the  party,  and 
came  up  with  them  on  the  Chattahoohee ;  here  acain  they  were  dispersed 
with  loss,  but  how  great  is  not  mentioned.  On  the  4th  of  January,  1839^ 
some  citizens  of  Magnolia,  learning  that  Indians  were  in  their  neighliorhood, 
searched  them  out,  and  killed  the  whole  party,  six  in  number.  Capt  L.  J. 
Beall,  scouting  with  a  company  of  dragoons  near  Ahapopka  Lake,  captured 
16  Indians,  of  which  number  but  two  were  men.  The  two  men  were  near 
relations  of  Wild  Cat  and  Sam  Jones.  The  latter  had  given  out  word  that 
he  would  hang  any  Indian  who  should  attempt  to  surrender. 

A  party  of  10  or  12  Indians  went  within  about  12  miles  of  Tallahaasee,  and 
cut  off*  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Pendarvis;  killing  him,  his  wife,  and  two  children. 
This  was  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  on  the  18th  they  cut  off  the  family  of 
a  Mr.  ^Vhite,  four  miles  nearer  the  same  place.  Here  th^  killed  two  persons^ 
and  desperately  wounded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White.  On  the  Thursday  previous^ 
the  same,  or  perhaps  another  partv  of  Indians  attacked  the-  house  of  a  Mr. 
Stokens,  of  Jefferson  county,  and  though  the  family  escaped,  they  plundered 
it  of  1,000  dollars  in  bank  notes,  and  burnt  it 

On  the  23d  of  February,  about  15  or  20  Indians  attache  xYttee  wagons  on  the 
Magnolia  road,  loaded  with  provisions  for  Camp  Wacasa,  and  about  9  miUm 
from  that  place.  Four  persons  were  killed.  As  Capt  S.  L.  Russell  was 
ascending  the  Miami  River,  in  open  boats,  from  Fort  Dallas,  with  'a  pant  of 
his  men,  they  were  fired  on  by  Indians  concealed,  and  Capt  RusseU  is<killed, 
and  Major  Noel  is  mortally  wounded.  Th'ia  was  on  the  last  day  of  February, 
viz.,  the  28th. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  the  Indians  which  had  been  collected  at  St  Augus* 
tine  were  shipped  for  the  west  There  were  250  in  all,  65  of  whom  were 
men.  At  this  time  went  the  long  noted  negro  chief^  Abraham,  Yet  murdere 
continued  to  be  every  where  committed.  On  the  8th,  the  house  of  Edmund 
Gray,  in  Jefferson  county,  9  miles  from  Monticello,  is  beset,  Mr.  Gray  and 
two  children  killed  and  one  badly  wounded,  and  the  house  burned. 

In  pursuing  his  business  of  scouting,  Capt  Rowell  came  upon  50  or  60 
Indians  near  Patterson's  Hommock,  5  miles  east  of  the  Oscilla.  They  engaced 
him,  and  obliged  him  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  two  wounded. 
This  happened  on  the  18th  of  March,  and  on  the  3d  of  April  some  10  or  15 
Indians  went  to  the  residence  of  Capt  Scott,  in  Jefferson  county,  about  two 
miles  from  Bailey's  mills,  where  thev  killed  one  person  and  wounded  two  or 
three  more.  About  the  same  time  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Rollins  is  attacked  at 
the  head  of  the  St  Mary's,  on  the  edge  of  the  Okefeenoke  Swamp.  Mr& 
Rollins  was  killed,  and  he  made  a  very  narrow  escape. 

Meanwhile  Gen.  Macomb  had  been  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  in  Florida,  and  on  the  5th  of  April  he  arrived  at  its  head-quarters  on 
Black  Creek.  His  main  instructions  appear  to  have  been,  to  pacify  the  In-* 
dians  again,  until  the  return  of  another  season  for  campaigning.  But  his 
prospects  were  discouraging,  for  *<  they  were  dividing  themselves  into  small 
parties,  penetrating  the  settlements,  committing  some  murders,  and  firinff 
nom  their  coverts  on  the  expresses  and  passengers  going  fiom  post  to  po0t* 
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And  it  was  believed  that  do  communication  could  be  opened  with  them. 
However  the  general  was  determined  to  make  the  attempt,  and  finding  some 
prisoners  at  Gary's  Ferry,  he  treated  them  kindly  for  a  while,  then  set  them 
at  liberty,  with  the  request  that  they  would  proceed  to  the  hostiles  and  invite 
them  to  a  parley.  At  or  about  the  same  time  Gen.  Taylor  sent  out  some  of 
**  his  Indians,  in  whose  sincerity  and  honesty  he  had  great  confidence ; "  but 
these  joined  the  enemy  and  never  returned,  and  the  prisoners  returned  after 
some  time,  and  said  they  could  not  find  their  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
on  the  22  April,  about  100  Tallahassies,  under  the  chief  Nea  Stoco  Matla, 
marched  to  Tampa  in  the  night,  and  forced  away  about  ^  of  their  country- 
men, who  were  waiting  there  to  be  shipped  to  the  west 
/  At  length,  on  the  17th  of  May,  the  general  got  a  number  of  chiefs  together, 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  negotiation  of  Col.  l£otrne^, 
and  an  amicable  arrangement  was  made,  by  which  they  were  to  remain  in  _ 
the  country  for  the  present,  or  until  they  could  be  assured  of  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  friends  who  had  emigrated.  ^  The  general  then  left  Florida. 

On  the  3  May,  five  persons  were  killed  on  the  Santa  Fee.  On  the  same 
day  Lieut.  Hulbert  and  a  man  named  O'Driscoll  were  killed  at  Fourteen- 
mile  Creek.  The  express  rider  between  Fort  Frank  Brooke  and  Fort  An- 
drews not  arriving  as  usual,  Lieut  Hulbert  went  out  with  ten  men  to  learn 
the  cause.  Be'uig  m  advance  of  his  men,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  thus 
out  otL    He  belonged  to  New  York,  and  had  graduated  at  West  Point 

About  sunset  on  the  28  May,  a  body  of  Indians  surround  the  dwelling  of 
Mr.  James  Osteen,  of  Alligator,  shoot  him  near  his  stable,  badly  wound  a  Afr. 
Dell,  and  also  a  sister  of  Mr.  Osteen.  Mrs.  Osteen  and  her  children  escape 
to  the  nearest  house.  These  and  numerous  other  equally  horrid  afiSiirs  hap- 
pening immediately  after  the  treaty  just  made,  destroyed  all  confidence  in  its 
utility.  The  people  of  Florida  declared  they  would  take  the  management  of 
the  war  into  their  own  hands,  and  early  in  June  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory of]fered  a  reward  of  200  dollars  for  every  Indian  killed  or  taken.  *  And 
soon  afler,  Tioertail,  the  chief  of  the  Tallahassies,  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  the  treaty  made  between  Gen.  Macomb  and  Chitto  Tustenuggee 
null  and  void.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  two  principal  chiefs  of  the  Semi- 
Doles,  Tigertail  and  Sam  Jones,  had  any  thing  to  do  with  Gen.  Macomb's 
treaty. 

On  the  13  July,  between  9  and  10  at  night,  a  small  party  of  Indians  at- 
tack the  family  of  Mr.  G.  Chairs,  10  miles  from  Tallahassee,  and  kill  Mrs. 
Chairs  and  two  children.  On  the  23d,  Col.  Harney  was  attacked  on  the  Co- 
looshatchie  or  Synebal  River,  and  had  13  out  of  18  of  his  men  killed.  The 
colonel  had  gone  to  this  place  to  establish  a  trading  house,  agreeably  to  the 
treaty  made  at  Fort  King  between  some  of  the  Seimnoles  and  Gen.  Macomb, 
before  spoken  of.  Thus  that  treaty  (which  was  only  verbal)  wbs  either  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Indians  to  deceive  the  general,  or  some  Indians  made  it 
without  any  authority  from  their  nation  ;  the  latter  was  doubtless  the  fact 

When  the  news  of  CoL  Harney's  surprise  reached  Fort  Mellon,  on  the  31st, 
some  50  Indians,  who  had  come  into  that  neighborhood,  were  alarmed  for 
their  safety,  and  fled ;  but  soon  afler,  about  45  of  them  came  in  to  talk  with 
Lieut  Hanson,  and  were  surrounded  and  taken ;  two  mes,  in  attempting  to 
escape,  were  shot  down  and  killed.  About  this  time,  as  a  company  of  sol- 
diers were  building  a  bridge  in  Middle  Florida,  about  two  miles  from  a  post 
on  the  Suanee,  they  were  surprised  by  the  Indians,  and  6  of  their  number 
killed.  At  Fort  Wheelock,  two  or  three  soldiers  are  killed  while  bathing  in 
Orange  Lake.  On  the  27  September,  a  party  fall  upon  the  &mily  of  a  Mr. 
Bunch,  on  the  Wakulla,  murder  Mrs.  Bunch  and  one  child,  and  bum  the  | 
house.    Mr.  Whitaker,  a  near  neighbor,  is  severely  wounded.  j 

Early  in  October,  it  was  announced  that  7,000  regular  troops  were  to  be 
sent  to  Florida,  and  that  Gen.  Taylor  had  been  authorized  to  send  to  Cuba 
for  a  large  number  of  bloodhounds,  to  enable  them  to  scent  out  the  Indians. 
When  it  was  known  throughout  the  country  that  dogs  were  to  be  employed 
against  them,  there  was  a  general  burst  of  indignation ;  but  though  it  is  a  fcict 
that  the  dogs  were  procured  and  brought  to  Florida,  with  Spaniards  to  di- 
rect them,  yet  we  believe  they  entirely  niled  in  the  experiment ;  there  being 
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but  here  and  there  a  aoUtary  instaDce  of  their  performiDg  the  am  vice  ftr 
which  they  were  intended.  It*  the  originators  of  this  dog-scheme  had  in  view 
the  destruction  of  the  Indians  in  the  manner  they  were  destroyed  fay  the  fcl* 
lowers  of  Columbus,  they  deserve  not  the  rights  of  humanity,  but  should 
rather  be  hunted  out  of  society  by  beasts  as  savage  as  themselves,  if  such 
could  be  found.  How  much  was  effected  by  the  hounds,  it  is  difficult  to  teU, 
for  long  before  their  arrival  in  the  country,  the  editors  of  papers  in  that  re 
gion  h^l  probably  concluded  upon  what  course  they  would  pursue,  when 
official  acciurUs  from  dogs  should  be  oflfered  for  publication ;  but  occasionally 
a  reckless  fellow  dropped  a  paragraph  like  the  following:  <^ The  Cuba  dop 
have  proved  quite  beneficiaL  They  caught  five  Indians  the  other  day,  m 
Middle  Florida,  handsomely."  <  In  March,  (1840,)  ««Cul.  Twiggs  made  a  15 
days'  scout  up  the  St.  Johns  River  with  the  bloodhounda  On  his  return,  it 
was  stated  that  they  were  found  to  be  perfectly  ttseUss ;  all  attempts  to  induce 
them  to  take  the  trail  of  tne  Indians  proving  unsuccessful  These  and  othw 
trials  are  evidences  sufficient  to  put  an  end  to  all  further  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  the  northern  sentimentalists."  From  such  statements  we  are  left  to  make 
up  such  accounts  as  we  may,  of  what  was  effected  by  the  bloodhounds, 
lliey  will  be  noticed  in  the  order  of  time  as  we  proceed. 

During  this  expedition,  two  Indians  were  discovered  in  a  boat  and  dioC ; 
one  of  whom  was  said  to  be  a  brother  of  Sam  Jone& 

On  the  19  October,  a  party  of  dragoons  were  fired  upon  while  crossing  the 
Oscilla,  and  had  7  of  their  number  killed.  Some  Indians,  pretending  friend- 
ship, had  encamped  about  two  miles  from  the  fort,  on  New  River ;  and  hay- 
ing become  familiar  with  the  soldiers,  invited  them  all  to  a  dance,  which  they 
were  to  have  on  the  night  of  the  27  September ;  but  three,  however,  had  the 
temerity  to  go,  and  they  were  all  killed.  It  was  supposed  they  intended,  or 
were  in  hopes  of  drawing  out  the  whole  garrison,  which  if  they  had,  their 
fate  would  have  been  the  same.  This  was  but  a  retaliation.  A  baggage- 
wagon  passing  between  Micanop^  and  Fort  Wheelock,  with  an  escort  of 
seven  men,  was  taken  by  the  Indians  on  the  3  November ;  the  driver  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely ;  kiUing  and  wounding  some  6 
or  7  mules  and  horses ;  50  Indians  were  said  to  have  done  this  miscnief ;  but 
if  there  had  been  half  that  numbed,  it  is  exceeding  doubtful  whether  eitber 
of  the  seven  men  would  have  escaped. 

The  climate,  as  well  as  the  Seminoles,  continued  to  do  its  work  alsa  On 
the  5  November,  Lieut  Rodney  died  at  St  Augustine,  and  the  next  day. 
Quartermaster  M'Crabb  died  at  the  same  place. 

On  the  9  November,  the  house  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  was  attacked,  on  the 
Oscilla,  in  which  four  negroes  and  one  white  boy  were  killed.  Four  days 
after,  a  party  took  Alfred  Oliver's  house,  on  the  Ocloknee,  12  miles  to  the 
westward  of  Tallahassee,  and  killed  his  son.  On  the  25th,  as  Capt  Searle  is 
proceeding  in  a  carriage  from  St  Augustine  to  Picolata,  he  was  fired  upon, 
when  about  6  miles  out,  and  mortally  wounded ;  a  young  man,  a  Polander, 
who  was  ridinff  on  horseback  behind  him,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  On  the 
same  day,  a  Mr.  Weedman,  with  his  son,  proceeded  to  visit  his  farm,  three 
and  a  half  miles  only  from  St  Augustine,  on  the  same  road.  It  was  the  first 
time  he  had  made  the  attempt  since  the  war  began,  and  by  it  he  now  lost  his 
life,  being  shot  dead  by  some  concealed  Indians;  and  his  son  was  badly 
wounded. 

During  this  month.  Gov.  Call,  with  some  200  or  900  men,  scoured  Middle 
Florida,  and  ^ drove  up  all  the  Indians"  in  their  lines  of  march.  They  pre- 
sumed they  would  not  *< light  down  again"  for  some  time.  However,  m  a 
few  days  after,  the  house  of^Maj.  J.  S.  Taylor,  about  6  miles  fit)m  Monticellov 
was  burnt  down,  but  the  family  escaped.  This  act  was  laid  to  the  Indian^ 
and  we  cannot  undertake  to  say  they  did  not  do  it,  for  they  certainly  were 
the  possessors  of  the  country. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

EVENTS    OP   THE   TEAK   1840. 

wtf  train  of  wagons  taken — Ueut.  Whtdan  killed — Dog  exploits-^Families  destroyed — 
Defeat  of  Capt.  Rains — Lieut.  Sanderson's  defeat — Col.  RHey*s  exploit — Col, 
Green's — Col.  Harney* s — Ji  company  of  players  attacked — Cow  Creek  skirmisk — 
Indian  Key  destroyed — Lieut.  Arthur's  exploit — ^even  famiUes  defrayed — 
Capt.  Beall  s  fight — Ueut.  Hanson's  battle — Indian  hanged — Pacificatian  attempted 
through  a  deputation  of  Semint^es  from  Arkansas — It  fails — Whites  taken  in  aid- 
ii^  Indians — H^ild  Cat's  exploit — Sad  accident — Lieut.  Judd  ambushed — Fort  Han- 
son burnt — Col.  Harney  s  voyage  to  the  Everglades — Hangs  nine  Indians — Ths 
chief  CuiAKiKA  luUedn-Fort  fralker  attacked — Capt.  Davidson  dies — Lieut.  Sher- 
wood's  ambushf  and  death  of  Mrs.  Montgomery. 

"  Yoa  ploagh  the  Indian'!  grave ;  yoa  till  hit  land- 
It  there  no  blood,  white  roan,  upon  yoar  hand? 
Recall  the  time  when  first  ycMir  falhera  ipread 
Upon  thc«e  icy  shore*  their  wintry  bed ; — 
When,  powerless  exiles  on  the  desert  sea. 
Their  only  strength — the  spirit  to  be  free."  i 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  beginniDg  of  the  year  1840.  On  the  first  day 
of  February  of  this  year,  a  detachment  of  men,  sent  in  pursuit  of  deserters, 
were  fired  on  near  Fort  Brooke,  by  which  three  of  the  detachment  were 
wounded.  A  sergeant,  whose  horse  was  shot  fix>m  under  him,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  killed.  Four  days  afler,  some  10  or  15  Indians  captured  a  train 
of  12  wagons,  about  10  miles  fix>m  Gary's  Ferry,  as  they  were  returning  to 
that  place  with  provisions  and  stores  Irom  the  interior.  They  killed  one 
man,  and  wounded  four  or  five  mules,  and  made  off  with  the  property. 

On  the  23  February,  as  Lieut  Whedan,  with  a  detachment  of  volunteers, 
was  in  pursuit  of  Indians  upon  a  fresh  trail  near  the  Cahco  Hills,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Magnolia,  he  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  was  killed ;  his  men  ran  away 
and  Icfl  him  to  the  Indians. 

About  a  month  after,  namely,  March  18,  the  Indians  made  a  spirited  at- 
tempt to  add  to  their  stock  of  provisions.  They  attacked  another  train  of 
wagons  on  its  way  fit)m  Post  No.  2  to  Micanopy,  killed  three  men  and 
wounded  others ;  but  found  no  booty,  as  the  wagons  were  only  going  after 
stores.  This  was  done  in  spite  of  what  a  company  of  soldiers  could  do,  who 
were  present  as  an  escort  But  a  few  days  previous,  (March  8th,)  two  men 
are  killed  between  ^  Charles  Old  Town "  and  Micanopy ;  and,  on  the  10th, 
a  Methodist  minister,  named  M'Rea,  was  killed  at  ^  Suggs  Old  Place,''  between 
Wahcahota  and  Micanopy.  On  the  26  March,  some  Indians  crawled  up 
within  200  yards  of  the  pickets  at  Fort  King,  and  killed  two  soldiers. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  somewhere  in  Middle  Florida,  two  blood- 
hounds captured  an  Indian ;  one  seized  him  by  the  throat,  while  the  whites 
came  up  and  took  him.  He  was  greatly  terrified,  and  pointed  out  where 
others  might  be  found;  and  soon  after  they  captured  four  more.  On  13 
March,  nine  dogs  were  announced  as  having  arrived  at  Gary's  Ferry,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  employed  by  Col.  Twiggs,  of  the  2d  dragoons,  on  a  con- 
templated expedition  to  the  Ocklawaha.  The  officers  under  whom  they  were 
to  servty  were  probably  desirous  to  know  how  much  they  might  depena  upon 
them,  and,  therefore,  on  the  next  Sunday^  made  the  following  experiment  in 
their  tactics.  An  Indian  prisoner  was  sent  out,  (without  the  Imowledge  of  the 
dogs,)  with  orders  to  climb  a  tree  at  some  hve  miles'  distance.  He  did  so ; 
and  the  hounds  were  put  upon  his  trail.  The  dog  awtotn,  or  leader,  went 
directly  to  the  tree,  and  attempted  to  climb  it,  and  had  actually  got  up  six 
feet,  when  the  others  arrived.  Such  was  the  report  of  the  aftair ;  which  re- 
port, whether  from  the  principal  officer  under  whose  conduct  it  was  per- 
formed, or  from  the  chief  leader  of  the  dogs,  we  are  uninformed. 

Towards  the  end  of  April,  a  small  band  of  Indians  attacked  a  guard  of  six 
men,  who  were  convoying  a  wagoo  fipom  Fort  Fanniiig  to  IHMnrnan'aB^ 
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The  officer  commanding  was  badly  wounded ;  but  the  fight  was  continued 
several  hours,  until  all  Uieir  ammunition  was  spent,  when  they  charged  the 
Indians,  and  made  good  their  retreat  The  attacking  party  lost  one  man  and 
"a  big  necro." 

About  the  same  time,  the  fiimily  of  a  Mr.  ATLane,  on  the  Togolee,  was  as- 
saulted, and  Mrs.  M'Lane  and  tliree  of  her  children  were  barbarously  mur- 
dered. About  8  miles  from  Blount's  Town,  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Lamb  was 
destroyed ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  month  three  others  met  the  same  &te^ 
On  the  28  April,  as/Capt  Rains  was  returning  froin  a  scout,  with  18  men,  he 
was  fired  upon  from  an  ambush  by  a  large  body  of  Indians,  within  two  miles 
of  Fort  King,  and  had  4  men  killed,  and  5  wounded ;  among  the  latter  was 
the  captain,  severely. '  The  whites  reported  that  they  killed  three  of  the  In- 
dians. From  another  source,  the  afiair  of  Cant  Rains  is  related  as  foUows : — 
^8ome  of  his  men  had  been  lately  killed  by  the  Indians,  **as  they  left  the  four- 
risen  "  of  Fort  King,  and  he  was  determined  to  show  them  the  same  kind  of 
play ;  accordingly,  be  placed  some  shells  under  a  blanket,  within  hearing  dis- 
tance, and  in  the  night  he  heard  an  explosion.  Next  morning,  he  took  18 
men,  and  marched  to  the  place  where  the  shells  had  been  deposited.  He 
found  no  Indians,  either  dead  or  alive,  but  traces  of  blood,  pony  tracks,  and 
fi^agments  of  garments.  While  examining  these,  all  at  once  the  Indians  rose 
up,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  ground,  and  nearly  surrounded  him  and  his  little 
band ;  the  terrible  Halec  Tvstenuooe  was  at  their  head,  and  vnth  the  moet 
deafening  yells  rushed  to  the  fight  The  whites  charged,  and  the  Indians 
took  to  the  tree^  and  thus  prolonged  the  battle.  At  length,  Halec,  after  des- 
perately wounding  Capt  Rains,  fell  himself,  and  was  borne  off  by  his  war- 
riors. The  captain  would  doubtless  have  been  despatched  by  the  mighty  arm 
of  the  chief^  had  not  S^rg.  Jackson,  too,  badly  wounded,  rushed  to  bis  rescue^ 
and  shot  TUstenugge.  At  this  stage  of  afiSiirs,  the  fight  seems  to  have  ended, 
and^  as  usual,  the  whites  hastened  away  to  report  a  victory.  They  rated  the 
Indians  at  93 ;  but  how  they  came  by  this  minute  information,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. But  their  bravery  and  courage  are,  probably,  far  less  questionable 
than  their  statement  of  the  number  of  meir  equally  brave  enemy.  The  same 
ni^ht,  or  the  next,  some  Indians  went  to  Stanley's  plantation,  within  three 
miles  of  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  12  hogs,  cut  down  the  finit-treei^ 
and  burnt  the  buildings,  by  which  800  bushels  of  com  were  consumed. 

About  the  same  time,  a  volunteer,  named  Sanders,  was  killed,  about  four 
miles  from  Newnansville;  and  another  man,  in  company  vnth  him,  was 
badly  wounded. 

On  the  19  May,  as  Lieut  Martin  and  three  other  men  were  proceeding 
fix>m  Micanopy  to  Wakahoota,  in  charge  of  a  government  wagon,  they  were 
all  cut  offi  The  wagoner  e8ca])ed,  and  carrying  the  intelligence  to  Micanopy, 
Lieut  Sanderson  sallied  out  with  17  men,  and  pursued  the  Indians.  He  soon 
fell  in  with  them,  but  was  defeated,  and  himself,  with  9  men,  killed,  besides 
three  bloodhounds  and  their  keepers ;  four  other  men  were  missing. 

Some  time  in  June,  Col.  Riley  surprised  an  Lidian  camp  on  the  Ouithla- 
coochee,  killed  two  warriors,  and  took  a  man,  woman,  and  child,  prisonersL 
The  man  soon  after  escaped,  and  in  pursuit  of  liim,  Capt  Mason  was  acci- 
dentally shot  by  his  own  men.  About  the  same  time,  CoL  Greene  fell  upon 
a  small  party  of  Indians  in  Middle  Florida,  killed  three,  and  a  white  man 
with  them.  Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  Col.  Harney  returned  fix>m  a 
long  expedition,  in  which  he  captured  Wild  Cat's  mother  and  daughter,  lib- 
erated a  negro,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  near  two  years,  and  was  the  only 
survivor  of  the  crew  of  a  vessel  vnrecked  at  New  Smyrna.  He  also  destroyed 
27  cornfields  of  the  Indiana 

When  Dr.  Cotton  Mather  viras  about  to  vmte  the  history  of  a  sangumary 
massacre,  which  happened  at  Durham  in  New  Hampshire,  he  began  with  the 
ominous  expression  of  *^  Bloody  Jishinr  at  Oyster  River !  ^  We  have  now  to 
record  a  bloody  trastdy  amumf  iragtSians.  A  Mr.  Forbes,  it  appears,  was 
not  satisfied  with  what  tragedies  he  could  manufacture  elsewhere,  but  must 
needs  go  to  that  country  of  tragedies,  Florida,  with  his  theatrical  corps,  as 
though  the  people  there  would  prefer  counterfeit  to  the  real  ones,  or  had  doI 
enough  of  both ;  doubtless  the  whites  much  preferred  the  former ;  but  not  M 
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with  the  Indians,  where  they  could  have  a  hand  in  them.  This  company  of 
players  was  in  two  wagons,  passing  from  Picolata  to  St.  Augustine,  on  the  23 
May,  and  when  within  5  or  6  inUes  of  the  latter  place,  were  attacked  hy  a 
large  number  of- Indians  under  Wild  Cat,  and  four  of  them  killed.  How 
many  were  in  the  company  we  are  not  told ;  but  Forbes  and  the  females 
escaped.  The  Indians,  immediately  after,  surrounded  Fort  Searle,  danced 
about  it  in  defiance,  and  dared  the  soldiers  to  come  out  and  fight ;  but  the 
garrison  was  too  weak  to  make  a  sortie.  We  have  to  close  the  relation  of 
this  tragedy  with  a  comedy.  The  Indians  had  found  time,  before  appearing 
at  Fort  Searle,  to  dress  themselves  in  such  of  the  actors'  clodies  as  they  had 
taken.  Wild  Cat  had  got  on  the  turban  of  Othello ;  and  others  had  sashes 
and  spangles,  which  they  took  care  to  display  to  advantage.  Wild  Cat 
showed  a  rich  velvet  dress  to  some  negroes  who  afterwards  came  in,  and  told 
them  he  would  not  take  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  for  it  i 

At  Cow  Creek  Hommock,  near  Fort  White,  there  was  a  skirmish,  on  the 
12  July,  between  Ser^.  Zeigler  and  three  or  four  men,  and  21  Indians.  A 
corporal  and  two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  the  others  were  wounded. 

On  the  7  August,  there  happened  a  most  horrid  massacre  at  Indian  Key. 
Six  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indians  in  their  barbarous  manner ;  among 
whom  was  Dr.  Henry  Perrine,  formerly  of  Connecticut,  a  scientific  gentle- 
man, who  had  located  himself  there  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  some  rare 
plants  which  he  had  obtained  in  South  America,  while  residing  there  as  con- 
sul There  were  upon  Indian  Key,  at  the  time  of  this  massacre,  44  people, 
all  of  whom  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  except  the  six  before  named. 
All  the  houses  were  burned  except  one.  The  number  of  Indians  was  said  to 
be  100  or  150. 

On  the  10  August,  word  was  brought  to  Fort  Barkee,  that  an  encampment 
of  Indians  was  discovered,  about  seven  miles  {torn  thence,  on  the  road  to 
Fort  MitchelL  Lieut  B.  H.  Arthur  inunediately  marched  out,  with  ^  a  c(hii- 
pany  of  soldiers,"  to  surprise  them.  The  object  was  effected ;  two  Indians 
were  killed,  one  wounded,  and  3  rifles  taken.  Earlv  in  the  morning  of  the 
same  day,  the  house  of  Mr.  Wyley  Jones,  on  the  Econfina,  about  6  miles 
north  of  the  St  Joseph's,  was  attacked  and  burnt ;  the  Indians  shot  Mrs. 
Jones  and  one  of  her  children ;  a  little  daughter  of  13  conveyed  away  four  of 
her  younger  brothers  and  sisters  to  a  sare  place,  and  then  returned  to  see 
what  had  become  of  her  mother.  She  found  her  only  time  enough  to  see 
her  expire !  and  then  made  a  second  escape ! 

About  the  middle  of  August,  eleven  families  are  said  to  have  been  broken 
up,  on  the  Suanee  River,  and  a  great  number  of  people  killed.  Among  them 
was  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Courcy.  He  was  from  home  at  the  time,  and  on  his 
return,  found  his  wife  and  six  children  murdered,  and  left  in  the  most  bar- 
barous manner,  here  and  there  lying  about  the  fields  where  they  fell  Of 
Mr.  Howell's  family,  his  wife  and  one  child  were  killed,  and  three  other  chil- 
dren escaped.  A  Mrs.  Green  and  one  child  were  also  murdered.  A  Mrs. 
Patrick  was  shot  in  her  house  while  preparing  a  bed  for  her  children !  Mr. 
Thomas  Da\is  and  two  children,  and  Air.  Patrick's  daughter,  all  murdered. 

On  the  4  September,  as  Capt  R  L.  Beall,  with  10  or  12  men,  was  upon  a 
scout,  he  came  suddenly  upon  about  30  Indians,  who  all  escaped  but  four ; 
the  rest  secured  themselves  in  a  swamp  on  Wacoosasa  River.  One  of  the 
prisoners  Avas  said  to  be  Holatoochee,  a  sub-chief  of  the  Mikasaukies.  With 
these  prisoners  several  guns  were  taken  *<in  good  order,"  and  ^a  large  deer- 
skin full  of  honey." 

But  two  days  after,  Lieut  N.  K.  Hanson  had  a  smart  battle  with  some 
Seminoles,  near  Fort  Wekahoota.  Word  being  brought  to  the  lieutenant 
then  at  that  post,  that  Indians  were  in  the  vicinity,  he  unmediately  marched 
out  with  35  regulars ;  and  when  one  and  a  half  miles  from  the  fort,  was  fired 
upon  from  a  gloomy  hommock,  which  obliged  him  to  retreat  about  300  yards 
to  an  open  wood,  closely  pursued  by  the  Indiana  Here  he  made  a  stand, 
and  continued  the  fight  about  half  an  hour,  at  which  time  the  Indians,  to  de- 
coy him,  retreated  again  to  the  hommock ;  but  Lieut  Hanson,  having  now 
^ye  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded,  concluded  to  retreat  while  he  was  at  lib- 
erty to  do  sa    The  firing  had  brought  out  a  reenforcement  under  CapU  Haw^ 
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kins,  who  not  long  after  charged  the  hommock,  but  he  found  no  Indians. 
The  number  of  Indians  supposed  to  have  fought  in  this  skirmish,  was  stated 
to  be  80.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  the  same  Indians,  it  is  said,  killed 
and  horribly  mutilated  a  young  man  named  Geiger ;  his  head  was  severed 
and  carried  o£ 

On  the  7  September,  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Dorsey  is  plundered  and  burnt ; — 
fortunately,  he  had  lately  removed  his  family  to  Alabama.  About  ten  days 
after,  Lieut  Saunders,  scouting  with  a  party^of  dragoons  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Fort  Mellon,  captured  a  single  Indian.  This  brave  company  first  shot  their 
prisoner,  and  afterwards  hung  nim  on  a  tree. 

A  more  pacific  policy,  on  me  part  of  the  TOvemment,  had  been  instigated, 
in  a  manner  not  to  be  passed  unheeded,  by  the  public  expression ;  and,  con- 
sequently. Gen.  Armistead  was  directed  to  act  on  the  protective  system ;  at 
the  same  time,  to  endeavor  by  every  possible  means  to  influence  the  Semi- 
noles  to  go  quietly  fix>m  the  land  of  their  fathers.  More  efiectually  to  cany 
these  views  into  effect,  a  deputation  of  their  countrymen  had  been  sent  for, 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  treated  with  to  visit  Florida,  and  intercede  with 
their  fi'iends  and  brothers  to  give  up  the  country,  and  end  the  controversy. 
Accordingly,  this  proposition  was  acceded  to ;  and  fourteen  chiefs  and  others 
left  Aricansas  on  this  embassy,  and  arrived  at  Tampa,  in  Florida,  on  the  2 
November.  They  came  prepared  to  assure  their  countrymen  that  they  would 
be  &r  better  off  in  Arkansas ;  and  as  they  had  been  known  to  have  been 
exceedingly  opposed  to  emigration,  and  had  been  forced  away  from  Florida 
themselves,  great  reliance  was  placed  upon  their  endeavors  to  end  the  trou- 
bles. And  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they  left  all  their 
wives  and  children  behind.  Among  them  were  the  noted  chiefs,  Au.ioatob, 
Hoi^TOOcHEE,  and  Micanopt  ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  they  com- 
menced their  march  of  100  miles  for  Fort  King,  where  they  were  to  have  an 
interview  with  some  of  the  hostile  chief& 

The  deputation  arrived  at  Fort  King  in  about  4  days,  viz.,  on  the  6th,  and 
Gen.  Armistead  on  the  7th.  Every  effort  was  now  made  to  discuss  matters 
with  freedom;  and  Halec  Tustenugge,  Tiger-tail,  and  many  others,  were 
waiting  in  the  woods,  not  far  off,  when  the  before-named  functionaries  ar- 
rived. Sundry  conferences  and  taiks  were  had  during  the  following  six  da^'s ; 
but  what  was  said  and  done  we  are  not  informed ;  though,  judging  frciii  wltnt 
happened  immediately  after,  it  could  not  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  tLe 
Indians,  whatever  they  may  have  pretended ;  for,  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  14  No- 
vember, they  all  took  leave  very  unceremoniously,  and  retu^d  into  tlicir  old 
fiistnesses,  as  was  conjectured,  for  they  said  nothmg  about  that,  nor  did  the 
whites  have  an  opportunity  of  guessing  where  they  had  gone  until  the  next 
mominff.  At  this  conduct  of  the  hostiles,  those  from  Arkansas  expressed 
themselves  ^  utterly  astonished."  As  soon  as  the  general  was  informed  of 
the  escape  of  the  Indians,  which  was  "  early  the  next  morning,"  he  wrote  to 
the  secretary  of  war,  Mr.  Poinsett,  in  the  following  desponding  strain : — 
**  Thus  have  ended  all  our  well-grounded  hopes  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
by  pacific  measures ;  confident  in  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  enemy 
will  hold  out  to  the  last,  and  can  never  be  induced  to  come  in  again.  Imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  Indians,  orders  were  transmitted  to  com- 
manders of  regiments,  to  put  their  troops  in  motion ;  and  before  this  reaches 
you,  thejr  will  be  scouting  m  every  direction." 

Notwithstanding  these  efforts  at  peace-making  on  the  part  of  the  whites, 
hostilities  did  not  entirely  cease  on  the  side  of  tlie  Indians.  On  the  17  Oc- 
tober, a  party  went  to  Col.  Gamble's  plantation,  at  Welaune,  in  Jefierscm 
county,  where  they  fired  upon  and  wounded  a  negro  man,  and  took  a  woman, 
vrith  whom  they  made  off;  but,  in  their  flight,  meeting  with  a  company  of 
whites,  they  left  her,  and  she  escaped.  On  tlie  24th,  some  bloodhounds  led 
a  company  of  soldiers  to  a  house,  in  Middle  Florida,  in  which  three  tchiie  men 
were  captured,  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting  the  Indians. 

At  CoL  Hanson's  plantation,  about  20  Indians  made  quite  a  **  business  op- 
eration," on  the  28  October,  which,  without  any  other  insurance  than  their 
own  peculiar  tactics,  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  **  risky  transaction." 
Such  is  our  judgment  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  the  place  where  it  was  done 
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only  two  mUes  from  St  Augustine.  Although  th^  did  not  succeed  to  the 
extent  of  their  wishes,  yet  they  took  and  carried  on  all  the  blankets  and  other 
clothing  which  had  been  provided  for  a  *^  large  stock  of  negroes,"  for  the  en- 
suing winter ;  and  when  about  to  fire  the  buildings,  became  alarmed  by  the 
approach  of  some  neighboring  whites,  whom  a  negro  had  informed  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  fled  without  doing  further  mischief  They  had  intended 
to  have  carried  off*  all  the  slaves,  but  were  prevented  by  this  circumstance. 
Wild  Cat  is  said  to  have  led  the  Indians  in  this  expedition. 

People  flocked  in  and  garrisoned  the  place,  and  watched  all  night  for  the 
return  of  the  Indians,  who  doubtless  had  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  repeat- 
ing their  visit.  This  led  to  one  of  those  melancholy  events,  accounts  of 
many  of  which  are  already  upon  our  records.  The  news  of  the  descent  upon 
Col.  Hanson's  farm  was  carried  immediately  to  Picolata,  which  caused  Lieut. 
Graham  to  march  with  a  small  force  for  that  place,  hoping  to  surprise  the 
Indians  there,  or  in  its  vicinity.  Accordingly,  he  approached  it  with  great 
caution  about  2  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  not  knowing  that 
guards  had  been  set  to  receive  the  Indians,  should  they  return ;  and,  unfor- 
tUDately,  being  himself  and  company  taken  for  Indians,  were  fired  upon,  and 
Serg.  Wolcott  was  mortally,  and  Lieut.  Graham  severely  wounded. 

Ob  the  same  day,  the  post  rider  between  Forts  Fannmg  and  Macomb  was 
found  murdered,  quartered,  and  thrown  into  a  pond. 

Every  day  adds  new  scenes  to  the  tragedy.  \  On  the  1st  day  of  November, 
as  Lieut.  Judd,  with  Mr.  Falany  and  three  dragoons,  was  proceeding  from 
Fort  Searle  for  St.  Augustine,  they  were  fired  upon  when  near  the  eight- 
mile-post,  by  Indians  concealed  in  bushes  along  the  road,  by  which  a  sergeant 
and  one  private  were  killed,  and  Mr.  Falany  and  another  private  severely 
wounded.  Lieut  Judd  escaped,  as  it  were,  by  a  miracle.  He  rode  with  the 
wounded  soldier  till  he  fell  from  bis  horse,  then  dismounting,  dragged  him 
from  the  path,  and  the  Indians  being  just  upon  him,  concealed  himself  in 
the  bushes  until  they  gave  up  the  chase. 

About  the  same  time  Col.  Harney  captured  12  Indians  (women  and  chil- 
dren) near  Fort  Reid,  on  the  St  Jobn'&  He  found  them  in  possession  of  50 
blankets,  mostly  new,  pieces  of  calico,  &C.,  supposed  to  have  been  taken 
firom  Indian  Key,  when  it  was  destroved  in  August  last 

Fort  Hanson,  15  miles  from  St  Augustine,  was  abandoned  about  the  5 
November,  and  in  two  or  three  hours  aner  was  burnt  by  the  Indians. 

f^ly  in  December,  Col.  Harney,  as  much  now  the  terror  of  the  Seminoles 
as  Col.  Church  was  to  the  Wampanoags,  or  Daniel  Boone  to  the  Kikapoos, 
undertakes  an  expedition  into  the  everglades.  These  much  heard  of  and 
little  known  retreats  extend  over  perhaps  100  square  mile&  They  are  an 
expanse  of  shoal  water,  varying  in  depth  from  one  to  five  feet,  dotted  with 
innumerable  low  and  flat  islands,  generally  covered  with  trees  or  shrubs. 
Much  of  the  water  is  shaded  by  an  almost  impenetrable  saw-grass,  as  high 
as  a  man's  head,  but  the  little  channels  in  every  direction  are  free  from  it 
It  had  been  long  supposed,  that  upon  the  islands  in  some  part  of  this  district 
the  Indians  had  their  head-quarters,  from  whence  they  had  issued  upon  their 
destructive  expeditions.  This  suspicion  amounted  to  a  certainty  a  little  be- 
fore this,  from  the  testimony  of  a  negro  named  Johrij  who  had  escaped  from 
a  clan  in  that  region  and  come  in  at  Cape  Florida.  He  had  been  with  the 
Indians  since  18^3o,  at  which  time  he  was  captured  by  them  from  Dr.  Grew. 
Therefore  it  was  determined  by  Col.  Harney  to  take  John  as  a  guide,  and 
endeavor  to  strike  an  eflectual  blow  upon  them  in  their  own  fastnesa  Ac- 
cordingly, with  90  men  in  boats,  he  set  out  to  traverse  that  monotonous 
world,  the  everglades.  John  faithfully  performed  his  promii>e,  and  led  the 
armament  directly  to  the  island  where  the  Indians  were,  which  was  at  once 
surrounded,  and  *S8  prisoners  taken  and  2  killed.  It  proved  to  be  the  band 
of  Chai-ki-ka,  as  "noted  a  rogue"  as  Tatoson  of  old.  He  it  was,  it  is  said, 
who  led  the  party  that  destroyed  Indian  Key,  and  traitorously  massacred  CoL 
Harney's  men  at  the  Synebal.  As  direct  evidence  of  the  fact,  upwards  of 
2,000  dollars'  worth  of  the  goods  taken  from  Dr.  Perrine's  settlement  were 
identified,  and  13  Colt's  rifles  lost  at  the  Synebal  were  found ;  therefore,  as 
an  offset  to  those  affairs,  nine  of  the  << warriors"  were  forthwith  executed  by 
banging,  and  the  tenth  was  preserved  for  a  future  guide. 
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r  "When  CoL  Harney  came  upon  Chaikika's  band,  the  chief  was  at  a  abort 
distance  from  bis  people,  chopping  wood,  and  on  discovering  that  the  foe  wa^ 
upon  them,  fled  with  all  his  might  for  the  high  grass.  Several  soldieni 
started  in  pursuit,  but  he  outran  them  all  except  a  private  named  HalL 
When  he  found  he  could  not  escape  from  him,  and  being  unarmed,  he  ftced 
about,  and  with  a  smile  of  submission  on  his  face,  threw  up  his  arms,  in 
token  of  surrender.  This  availed  him  nothing.  Hall  levelled  his  rifle,  which 
sent  a  bullet  through  his  skull  into  his  brains,  and  he  fell  lifeless  into  the 
water  hot  a  little  distance  from  the  shore  of  the  island ! '  How  like  the  feU 
of  the  great  Wampanoag  chief!  Col.  Harney  had  one  man  killed  and  five 
wounded,  of  whom  negro  John,  the  pilot,  was  one. 

There  was  great  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  Col.  Harney  all  over  Florida; 
and  although  his  sunmiary  vengeance  upon  some  of  the  prisoners  called 
forth  imprecations  from  many,  tliose  were  drowned  by  the  general  burst  of 
approbation ;  but  this  was  damped  in  some  degree  by  the  loss  of  a  very 
valuable  and  meritorious  officer,  who  died  immediately  after  the  expedition 
returned  from  the  everglades  This  was  CapL  W.  &  Davidson,  who  died  at 
Indian  Key  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month,  from  disease  engendered  while 
upon  that  service. 

About  this  time,  or  previous  to  23  December,^  Tiger-tail's  son  and  brother, 
with  several  otliers,  came  in  to  Fort  King  and  surrendered,  i  The  old  chief 
himself  was  daily  expected  in  also,  but  that  expectation  only  amounted  to  a 
disappointment  Not  long  afler  these  Indians  came  in,  a  party  went  to  Fort 
Walker,  between  Micanopy  and  Newnansville,  where  they  killed  three  negroes 
and  wounded  one  white  woman,  without  being  molested. 

On  the  morning  of  the  29  December,  a  wagon  was  ordered  to  proceed 
irom  Fort  Micanopy  to  Fort  Wacahoota,  and  notwithstanding  ^  positive  orders 
had  been  given  by  the  commanding  general,  forbidding  any  escort  fixmipost 
to  post  to  consist  of  less  than  30  men,"  but  11  went  on  this  occasion.  They 
were  under  the  command  of  Lieuts.  Sherwood  and  Hopson,  and  <*as  the 
morning  was  fine,  a  Mrs.  Montgomery,  wife  of  Lieut.  Montgomery,  rode  out 
with  them."  This  company  had  got  scarcely  three  miles  on  the  way  when 
it  fell  into  an  ambush,  and  Mrs.  Sf  ontgomery,  Lieut.  Sherwood,  a  sei^f^eant- 
major,  and  two  privates  were  immediately  killed.  Lieut.  Sherwood  and  a  sol- 
dier sacrificed  themselves  to  save  Mrs.  Montgomery,  but  it  availed  her  nothing. 
Her  husband  arrived  on  the  ground  soon  afler,  but  she  was  dead,  and  a 
soldier  was  lying  by  her  side  in  the  agonies  of  death,  but  had  strength  enough 
to  say  to  her  husband,  *^  Lieutenant,  I  fought  for  your  wife  as  long  as  I  could," 
and  then  expired !  Mrs.  Montgomery  was  an  accomplished  lady  from  Cin- 
cinnati, and  had  not  been  married  but  about  three  weeka 

About  the  same  time  two  wagoners  were  killed  on  the  way  from  Pilatka 
to  Fort  Russell.  They  started  in  advance  of  the  escort — Such  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent  events  of  Florida  warfere,  which  brings  our  account  of 
it  to  the  close  of  the  year  1840. 
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Nonlinp  of  nature,  I  mark  yoar  bold  be&rinf, 

Pride  in  each  aspect  and  strenfth  in  each  tana^ 

Hearts  of  warm  impulse,  and  souls  ofhifh  danof. 

Bom  in  the  battle  and  reared  in  the  storm. 

The  red  lerin  flash  and  the  thunder*  n  drtad  rattle. 

The  rock-riven  wave  and  the  war  trumpet's  breath. 

The  din  of  the  tempest,  the  yell  of  the  battle, 

Nerre  jour  steeled  bosoms  to  danger  and  death.— J.  R.  Dbaxb. 
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must  be  considered  only  as  such,  because  we  shall  show,  as  we  proceed,  that 
they  are  not  numerically  true  notr,  if  they  ever  were.  Five  may  have  been 
the  number  which  originally  leagued  together,  but  when  that  happened,  if 
indeed  it  ever  did,  can  never  be  known.  It  is  a  tradition  that  these  people 
came  from  beyond  the  lakes,  a  great  while  ago,  and  subdued  or  exterminated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country  on  this  side.    Even  if  this  were  the  case,  it 

*  "  Le  nom  d'Iroauois  est  purement  Fran9ois,  et  a  iik  (onak  du  tenne  HirOf  qui  sij|[Dtfie, 
Tai  dit :  et  par  quel  ces  sauvages  finissent  tous  leurg  discours,  comme  les  Latins  fiusuieat 
autrefois  par  leur  Dixi ;  et  de  Kou6,  qui  est  on  cri,  tantdt  de  tristesse,  lorsqu'oD  le  pronooce 
en  tralnant,  et  tant6t  de  joye,  qoand  on  le  prononce  plus  court.  Lear  nom  propre  est  Agot^ 
mmsionnij  qui  veut  dire  r*ai*eurs  de  Cabannes ;  parce  qu'ils  les  batissent  beaucoup  phtt 
solidcs,  que  la  j^iftpart  dcs  autres  sau vases."  Charlevoix ,  i.  27(>— 1,  (sub  anno  1646,)  alio 
Loskiel,  I.  2. — Heckewelder-—9nd  Forstera  Northern  Voyages. 

t  "  Ces  barbares  ne  sont'qt^un^  seule  nation,  et  qufun  seul  intirH  pubUe.  On  pourroU  let 
nommer  pour  la  distribution  du  terrainf  les  Suisses  de  ce  continent.  Les  Iroquois  somt  pur» 
tag-er  en  cinq  cantons^  s^aooir  Us  TsononioOanSf  Us  Goyogoans,  Us  Onnotagues,  Us  OnoyemiBf 
etUs  AgnUs.^*    (Lahontan,  i.  36.)    By  the  Agniis  we  are  toandenland  Mohanoks, 
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proyetf  nothing  of  their  origin ;  for  there  may  have  been  a  time  when 
ancestors  went  from  this  side  to  the  country  beyond,  and  so  on.  The  Mo- 
hawks, sometimes  called  ff^abingif  are  said  to  have  been  the  oldest  of  the 
eonfederacy,  and  that  the  ^  Ouayauts  "  (Oneidas]  were  the  first  that  joined 
them  by  putting  themselves  under  their  protection.  The  Onondagos  wera 
the  next,  then  me  *^  Teuontowanos,  or  Sinikers,"  (Senecas,)  then  the  ^Cuiuk 

fuos,"  (Cayugas.)  The  Tuscaroras,  from  Carolina,  joined  them  about  17 U^ 
ut  were  not  formally  admitted  into  the  confeiieracy  until  about  10  yean 
after  that  The  addition  of  this  new  tribe  gtauned  them  the  name  of  the  Six 
Nations,  according  to  most  writers,  but  it  will  appear  that  they  were  called 
the  Six  Nations  long  before  the  last-named  period.* 

The  Shawanese  were  not  of  the  confederacy,  but  were  called  brothers  by 
m.  This  nation  came  from  tbe  south,  at  no  very  remote  period,  and  tfalt 
uois  assigned  them  lands  on  the  west  branch  of  tbe  Susquehannah,  but 
ed  upon  them  as  inferiors. 

Tbe  dominions  of  this  ^  United  People  "  cannot  be  particularly  described, 
fbr  tbey  were  never  stationary ;  at  one  time  they  extended  beyond  tfae  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  Mississippi,  and  at  another  tbey  were  circumscribed 
between  them.  SmUh,  the  historian  of  New  York,  says,  ^  Our  Indiana 
universally  concur  in  the  claim  of  all  the  lands  fin  17561  not  sold  to  the 
English,  from  the  mouth  of  Sorel  River,  on  the  south  side  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Ontario,  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio,  till  it  fidls  into  the  Mississippi ;  and  on 
the  nor^  side  of  those  lakes,  that  whole  territory  between  the  OutaAvaia 
River,  and  the  Lake  Huron,  and  even  beyond  the  straita  between  that  and 
Lake  Erie." 

*^  When  the  Dutch  began  the  settleoient  of  New  York,  all  the  Indiana  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  noitbem  shore  of  the  sounds  on  tbe  banks  of  Connecticut, 
Hudison,  Delaware,  and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  were  in  subjection  to  the  fife 
Nations ;  and  within  the  memory  of  persons  now  Uving,  acknowledged  it 
by  tbe  payment  of  an  annual  tribute."  As  a  proof  of  this  it  is  mentioned  that 
<*  a  Uttle  tribe,  settled  at  the  Sugar-loaf  mountain,  in  Oran^  county,  to  thia 
day,  [1756,1  make  a  yearly  payment  of  about  £20  to  tbe  Mohawks."  f 

Among  tiie  many  tribes  or  nations  which  thev  wholly  or  partially  destroyed 
were  the  Eries,  a  powerful  tribe  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  great  laka 
whose  name  thev  bore.  In  the  year  1653  they  were  entirely  extirpated,  and 
no  remnant  of  them  has  since  been  heard  of  in  existence4 

When  the  French  settled  in  Canada  in  1611,  it  was  upon  the  lands  of  the 
Adirondaks,  above  Three  Rivers.    They  found  them  at  war  with  the  Iro- 

Xiois,  then  mainly  seated  along  the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  Tlie 
dirondaks,  by  the  assistance  of  the  French,  were  able  to  defeat  their 
enemies  in  everv  battle,  who  at  length  were  in  danger  of  a  total  extermina- 
tion. Meanwhile  the  Dutch  had  oegun  their  trade  in  the  Hudson  River, 
which  they  profitably  carried  on  in  arms  with  the  Iroquois.  Being  now  able 
to  meet  the  Adirondaks  on  more  equal  footing,  they  continued  the  war,  and 
with  such  success,  that  the  Adirondaks,  in  Uieir  turn,  became  almost  de- 
atroved. 

The  Six  Nations  did  not  know  themselves  by  such  names  as  the  English 
apply  to  them,  but  the  name  Aquanuschioni,§  which  signified  united  people^ 
was  used  by  them.J|  This  term,  as  is  the  case  vrith  most  Indian  words,  is 
defined  by  a  knowledge  of  its  etymology.  A  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guages would  enable  us  to  know  what  almost  every  place  in  the  countiy  baa 

*  In  the  BritUh  Etnpirtf  iii.  £6,  it  ii  said,  **  Tbe  Cowetas  also,  or  Creek  fadians,  are  in  the 
•ame  friendship  with  them/' 

t  Selected  from  the  toe^-selected  notes  to  Seart^s  Poem,  entitled  Mineral  Water*. 

t  Charievoix. 

\  Loskielf  Hist.  Mis.  i.  2.  "  Tbey  say  themselves,  that  they  have  sprung  and  grown  op  in 
that  very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wilderness.''  WiUiam's  Key^  Another  name  IMJ 
often  rave  themselves  was,  Ongue-konnoty  which  sinified,  a  people  surpassing  all  * 
Uitt.  Brit.  Domimont  in  iV.  Amtriea.    Book  iii.  66,  fed.  4to.  Lend.  1773.) 

I  At  a  great  assemblage  of  chiefs  and  warriors  at  Albany,  in  August,  174(S,  the  ehM*i 
ef  the  Six  Nations  informed  the  English  commissioners  that  they  had  taken  in  tha 
fagnefaaaiewahnaiioB.    CoWai, Hist F. Nations, iL  176. 
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been  noted  for ;  whether  hiU  or  mountain,  bnx^  or  river.  It  is  said  bj 
CoUkUj*  that  New  England  was  called  JEtncAoti,  b^  the  Indians,  which,  hie 
says,  means  a  fish ;  f  and  that  the  New  England  Indians  sent  to  the  IroquoM 
a  **  model  of  a  fish,  as  a  token  of  their  a&ering  to  the  general  covenant/* 
The  waters  of  New  England  are  certainly  abwidantly  stored  with  fish; 
hence  the  name  of  ^iht  IwUng  PeopUJ* 

We  will  here  present  a  specimen  of  the  language  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Tiucaroras,  **'  speak  a  language 
radically  the  same."  So-ung-ioau-ne-ha  cau-ro-unkryaw-gOjtehrsee'ta'roHmf 
sauk-aon-^-you-sta,  esoj  gaw-anrt-youj  o-Ad-toti/^M4a,  eh-^ne-avHWong^na,  eaxh 
rtmunk-yawga^  naughrwou-shaugOj  ne-at-te-u^-ne-Mk&ruffa,  toug-tiNiu-fiau-<D- 
ro-no-an-taughrndcj  UM»i^Utug-u>t'lM^whA--yo%i^dauing,  cKe-nee-^utj  cha-qua^' 
tau-ta-Uhrume'you'Staun'na^  tough-sauy  taugh-toauasarrt-neh,  torixnU-ci'tet^Hiu^ 
fal-ottgh4oung-gay  naa-<tw-ne^  sardu-au-taug'teaa^  co-^xn-tek-^al-^hraun-xth 
tck-aw,  tsoj  sauhau-nt-you,  esoj  sash-^utZ'tOf  esoj  aoung-wa-ioungj  dienrn^ 
otiA-a-aiig-tra,  au  loefuX 

Perhaps  we  cannot  present  the  reader  with  a  greater  orator  than  GARAifeuLiA, 
or,  as  he  was  called  by  the  French,  Grand'Gueule  ;  thoi^h  Lahontany  who 
knew  him,  wrote  it  Grangula.  He  was  by  nation  an  Onondaga,  and  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  manly  and  magnanimous  speech  which  he 
made  to  a  French  general,  who  marched  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois  to 
subdue  them. 

In  the  year  1684,  Mr.  de  la  Bam^  governor-general  of  Canada,  con»> 
plained  to  the  English,  at  Albany,  that  the  Senecas  were  infiinging  upon 
their  rights  of  trade  with  some  of  the  other  more  remote  nations.  Governor 
Dongan  acquainted  the  Senecas  with  the  charge  made  by  the  French  gov* 
emor.  They  admitted  the  fact,  but  justified  their  course,  ailesing  that  the 
French  supplied  their  enemies  with  arras  and  ammunition,  with  whom  thej 
were  then  at  war.  About  the  same  time,  the  French  j^vernor  raised  an 
army  of  1700  men,  and  made  other  ** mighty  preparations"  for  the  final 
destructiou  of  the  Five  Nations.  But  before  he  had  progressed  fiir  in  his 
great  undertakings  a  mortal  sickness  broke  out  in  his  army,  which  finally 
caused  him  to  give  over  the  expedition.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor  <n 
New  York  was  ordered  to  lay  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  French  e^roedi- 
tiou.  luMtead  of  regarding  this  order,  which  was  from  his  master,  the  Duke 
of  York,  he  sent  interpreters  to  tlie  Five  Nations  to  encourage  them,  with 
offers  to  assist  them. 

De  La  Barre,  in  liopes  to  effect  something  by  this  expensive  undertakings 
crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and  held  a  talk  with  such  of  the  Five  Nations  as  would 
meet  hini.§  To  keep  up  the  appearance  of  power,  he  made  a  high-toned 
speech  to  Grangula,  in  wliich  he  observed,  that  the  nations  had  often  infringed 
upon  tiie  )x^ace  ;  that  he  wished  now  for  peace ;  but  on  the  condition  that  they 
should  make  full  satisfaction  for  all  the  injuries  they  had  done  the  French, 
and  for  the  future  never  to  disturb  tliem.  That  tliey,  the  Senecas,  CayugaOi 
Onon dagos,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  had  abused  and  robbed  all  their  traderSi 
and  unless  they  gave  satisfaction,  he  should  declare  war.  That  they  had 
conducted  the  English  into  their  country  to  get  away  their  trade  heretofore, 
but  the  past  he  would  overlook,  if  they  would  offend  no  more ;  yet,  if  ever 
the  like  should  happen  again,  he  had  expres» orders  from  the  king,  his  master, 
to  declare  war. 

•  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  109. 

t  Kickons.  in  Algoukin  ;  Keeonce.j  in  Chippeway.     Long>»  Voyages^  &c.  SOS,  4to. 

i  Smith's  Hist.  N.  York,  M).  (cd.  4to.)  The  above  differs  somewhat  from  a  copy  in 
Proud's  Pa.  ii.  301. 

^  As  it  will  gratify  most  of  our  readers,  we  believe,  to  hoar  the  general  in  his  own  words, 
we  will  present  them  with  a  paragraph  of  his  speech  to  Grangula  in  his  own  language :— • 

"  Le  roi  mon  maitre  informe  que  les  cinq  Nations,  Iroquoises  contrevenoient  depuis  long- 
tems  k  la  paix,  m'aordonn^  de  me  transporter  ici  avec  une  escorte,  et  d'envoier  Akoues^an  aa 
villa^  des  Onnatagues,  pour  inviter  les  principaux  chefs  k  me  venir  voir.  L'intentioD  de  ca 
grand  monarquc  est  que  nous  furoions  toi  et  moi  ensemble  dans  le  gnuid  calumet  de  paix } 
pourvi\  que  tu  me  promettes  au  nom  des  TsonontoOans,  Goyogoans,  Onnotagues,  Onoyoats 
et  Agnies(,  de  donner  une  eutiere  satisfaction  et  dMommagement  k  ses  siyets,  et  de  ne  lioi 
&ire  k  I'avenir;  qui  puisse  cauaer  uoe  fnchema  ruptnra."  £e.    LahoHtam,  l,  BB,  S&» 
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ikmngvia  listened  to  these  words,  and  many  mors  in  the  like  Mrain,  wilfc 
that  contempt  which  a  real  knowleidge  of  the  situation  of  the  French  mrmf^ 
mod  the  rectitude  of  his  own  course,  were  calculated  to  in^ira ;  and  after 
walking  seT«ral  times  round  the  circle,  formed  by  his  people  and  the  French, 
addressmg  hinuelf  to  the  governor,  seated  in  his  elbow  chair,  he  began  as 
follows :  — • 

^  YotmonHo  ;t  I  honor  you,  and  the  warriors  that  are  with  me  likewise 
bonor  you.  Your  interpreter  has  finished  your  speech.  I  now  begin  mine. 
My  words  make  haste  to  reach  your  ears.    Harken  to  them. 

■  ^  Yonnondio  ;  You  must  have  believed,  when  you  left  Qnebeck,  that  tfaa 
flui  had  burnt  up  all  the  forests,  which  render  our  country  inaccessible  to  the 
IVench,  or  that  the  lakes  had  so  far  overflown  the  banks,  that  they  had  sur- 
rounded our  castles,  and  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  set  out  of  then. 
Yes,  surely,  you  must  have  dreamt  so,  and  the  curiosity  of  seeing  so  creat 
m  wonder  mis  brought  you  so  far.  Now  you  are  undeceived,  since  that  C^aad 
the  warriors  here  present,  are  come  to  assure  you,  that  the  Senecas,  Oayugss^ 
Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  are  vet  alive.  I  thank  you,  in  their  name, 
for  brinffing  back  into  their  country  the  calumet,  which  vour  predecessor 
veceivedfirom  their  hands.  It  vras  happy  for  you,  that  you  left  under  groond 
tiiat  murdering  hatchet  that  has  been  so  often  dyed  in  the  blood  of  the 
French. 

^  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  I  do  not  sleep ;  I  have  mj  eyes  open ;  and  the  san» 
which  enlightens  me,  discovera  to  me  a  great  captam  at  the  head  of  a  company 
ef  soldiers,  who  speaks  as  if  he  were  dreaming.  He  says,  that  he  only  came 
to  the  lake  to  smoke  on  the  great  calumet  wim  the  Onondagas.  But  Gtsm- 
fmta  says,  that  he  sees  the  contrarv ;  that  it  was  to  knock  them  on  the  head, 
if  sidmess  had  not  weakened  the  arms  of  the  French.  I  see  Yonnondio 
raving  in  a  camp  of  sick  men,  whose  lives  the  Great  Spirit  has  saved,  by 
inflicting  this  sickness  on  them. 

^  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  our  women  had  taken  their  clubs,  our  children  and  old 
men  had  carried  their  bows  and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our 
warriors  had  not  disarmed  them,  and  kept  them  back,  when  your  messenger 
Moueasant  came  to  our  castles.    It  is  done,  and  I  have  said  it 

^  Hear,  Yonnondio ;  we  plundered  none  of  the  French,  but  those  that  car- 
ried guns,  powder  and  balls  to  the  Twigfatvries  §  and  Ohictaghicks,  because 
those  arms  might  have  cost  us  our  lives.  Herein  we  follow  2ie  example  of 
the  Jesuits,  who  break  all  the  kegs  of  rum  brought  to  our  castles,  lest  the 
drunken  Indians  should  knock  them  on  the  head.  Our  warriors  have  not 
beaver  enough  to  pay  for  all  those  arms  that  they  have  taken,  and  our  old 
men  are  not  afraid  of  the  war.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

**  We  carried  the  English  into  our  lakes,  to  trade  there  vrith  the  Utawawas 
and  Quatoghies,  H  as  the  Adirondaks  brought  the  French  to  our  castles,  to 
carry  on  a  trade,  which  the  English  say  is  theirs.  We  are  bom  free.  We 
neither  depend  on  Yonnondio  nor  Corlear,  H  We  may  go  where  we  please, 
and  carry  with  us  whom  we  please,  and  buy  and  sell  what  we  please.  If 
your  allies  be  your  slaves,  use  them  as  such,  command  them  to  receive  no 
other  but  your  people.    This  belt  preserves  my  words. 

^  We  knock  the  Twightwies  and  Chictagbicks  on  the  head,  because  they 
had  cut  down  the  trees  of  peace,  which  were  the  limits  of  our  country. 
They  have  hunted  beaver  on  our  lands.  They  have  acted  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  all  Indians,  for  they  left  none  of  the  beavers  alive,  they  killed  both 
male  and  female.  They  brought  the  Sataiias  into  their  country,  to  take  part' 
with  them,  after  they  had  concerted  ill  designs  against  us.    We  have  done 

*  ''  Orangula.  qui  pendant  tout  le  descours  avoit  en  let  yeux  fixament  attaches  sur  le  boot 
de  M  pipe,  ie  leve,  el  soil  par  une  civility  bisarre,  ou  pour  se  donner  sans  fa^on  le  tent 
de  mediter  sa  r^ponse  il  fait  cinc|  ou  six  tours  dans  ndlre  cercle  compost  de  sauvages  «t  de 
Fkan^ots.  Revenu  en  sa  place  il  resta  dehoot  dcvant  le  g^^rai  assis  dans  on  ban  Auiteeily 
St  le  regarant  il  lui  dit/'    LcJumtan,  (i.  61,  C2.)  who  was  one  of  those  present 

i  The  name  they  gave  the  governors  of  Canada.    Spelt  in  LaJumtaUf  Ommmtio. 

t  The  name  they  gave  Mr.  Le  Maine,  which  signiSed  a  partridge. 

4  Iwikties,  Colden,  |  Obictifliieks, 

1  The  Bame  tbey  gave  the  govenran  of  New  YoiIe. 
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than  either  the  English  or  French,  that  have  usurped  the  lands  of  so  many 
Indian  nations,  and  ehued  them  from  their  own  country.  This  belt  preserveg 
my  words. 

**  HeoTy  Yonnondio ;  what  I  say  is  the  voice  of  all  the  FiTe  Nations.  Hutr 
what  they  answer.  Open  your  ears  to  what  they  speak.  The  Senecas, 
Ca3rugas,  Onondagas,  Oneidas  and  Mohawks  say,  that  when  they  buried  the 
hatchet  at  Cadarackui,  in  the  presence  of  your  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fort,  they  planted  the  tree  of  peace  in  the  same  place ;  to  be  there  care- 
fully preserved :  that,  in  the  place  of  a  retreat  for  soldiers,  that  fort  might  be 
a  rendezvous  for  merchants :  that,  in  place  of  arms  and  anununition  of  waf, 
beavers  and  merchandise  should  onlv  enter  there. 

^  Hear  J  Yomumdio ;  take  care  for  the  future,  that  so  great  a  number  of  sol- 
diers as  appear  there  do  not  choke  the  tree  of  p^ace  planted  in  so  small  a 
fort  It  wUl  be  a  great  loss,  i(  after  it  had  so  easily  taken  root,  you  should 
stop  its  growth,  and  prevent  its  covering  your  country  and  ours  with  its 
branches.  I  assure  you,  in  the  name  of  Uie  Five  Nations,  that  our  warriors 
shall  dance  to  the  ci|iumet  of  peace  under  its  leaves ;  and  shall  remain  quiet 
on  their  mats,  and  shall  never  dig  up  the  hatchet,  till  their  brother  Yonrumdio 
or  Corlear  shall,  either  jointly  or  separately,  endeavor  to  attack  the  country 
which  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  to  our  ancestors.  This  belt  preserves  nnr 
words,  and  this  other,  the  authority  which  the  Five  Nations  have  given  me." 

Then,  addressing  himself  to  the  interpreter,  he  said,  *^  Take  courage,  you 
have  spirit,  speak,  explain  my  words,  forget  nothing,  tell  all  that  your  brethren 
and  firiends  say  to  Yomumdioy  your  governor,  by  the  mouth  of  UranguUij  who 
loves  you,  and  desires  you  to  accept  of  this  present  of  beaver,  and  take  pan 
with  me  in  my  feast,  to  which  I  invite  you.  This  present  of  beaver  is  sent 
to  Yonnondio^  on  the  part  of  the  Five  Nations." 

De  la  Bam  was  struck  with  surprise  at  the  wisdom  of  this  chief^  and  equal 
chagrin  at  the  plain  refutation  of  his  own.  He  immediately  returned  to 
Montreal,  and  thus  finished  this  inglorious  expedition  of  the  French  against 
the  Five  Nationa 

Grangula  was  at  this  time  a  very  old  man,  and  from  this  valuable  speech 
we  became  acquainted  with  him ;  a  very  Ae«tor  of  his  nation,  whose  powers 
of  mind  would  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  those  of  a  Roman,  or  a  mors 
modern  senator.  He  treated  the  French  with  great  civility,  and  feasted  them 
with  the  best  his  country  would  afibrd,  on  their  departure.  We  next  proceed 
to  notice 

BLACK-KETTLE,  whom  the  French  called  La  Chaudiere  Noire.  A 
war  with  France,  in  1690,  brought  this  chief  upon  the  records  of  history.  In 
the  summer  of  that  year,  Major  Schuylery  of  Albany,  with  a  company  of  Mo- 
hawks, fell  upon  the  French  settlements  at  the  north  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
De  CaUieres,  governor  of  Montreal,  hastUy  coUected  about  800  men,  and 
opposed  them,  but,  notwithstanding  his  force  was  vastly  superior,  yet  they 
were  repulsed  with  great  loss.  AtK>ut  300  of  the  enemy  were  killed  in  this 
expedition.  The  French  now  took  every  measure  in  their  power  to  retaliate. 
They  sent  presents  to  many  tribes  of  Indians,  to  engage  them  in  their  cause, 
and  in  the  following  winter  a  party  of  about  300  men,  under  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman,  marched  to  attack  the  confederate  Indian  nations  at  Niag- 
ara. Their  march  was  long,  and  rendered  almost  insupportable;  being 
obliged  to  carry  their  provisions  on  their  backs  through  deep  snow.  BUget^ 
kdUe  met  them  with  about  80  men,  and  maintained  an  unequal  fight  until 
his  men  were  nearly  all  cut  off;  but  it  was  more  fatal  to  the  French,  who,  fai 
from  home,  had  no  means  of  recruiting.  Black-keitle,  in  his  turn,  carritid  tbt 
war  into  Canada  during  the  whole  summer  following,  with  immense  loss  and 
damage  to  the  French  inhabitants.  The  governor  was  so  enraged  at  his 
successes,  that  he  caused  a  prisoner,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  Fivs 
Nations,  to  be  burnt  alive.  This  captive  withstood  the  tortures  with  as  much 
firmness  as  his  enemies  showed  cruelty.  He  sung  his  achievements  while 
they  broiled  his  feet,  burnt  bis  hands  with  red  hot  irons,  cut  and  wrung  off 
his  joints,  and  pulled  out  the  sinews.  To  close  the  hoiTid  scene,  his  scalp 
was  torn  off,  and  red  hot  sand  poured  upon  his  head. 

But  this  was  a  day  in  which  that  people  were  able  to  eontend  successfhUy 
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ajgainst  even  European  eneinies.  They  bad,  Id  1691,  laid  a  plan  to  prewnt 
the  French  from  extending  their  settlements  westward,  for  surpriaing  tboao 
already  formed,  and  for  intercepting  the  western  Indians  as  they  brought 
down  their  peltries  to  them. 

Two  armies,  of  350  men  each,  were  to  march  out  on  this  busineas  about 
November ;  the  first  were  to  attack  the  fort  at  the  Falls  of  St  Louis,  and  the 
other  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain  against  the  settlementa  Befiwe 
the^  set  out,  two  Indian  women,  who  had  been  captives  among  them,  made 
their  escape,  and  j^ve  notice  of  their  object  This,  in  a  great  measure,  de- 
feated the  enterprise.  Governor  Dt  CaUtats  raised  troops,  and  strengthened 
every  place  he  was  able.  The  first  party  was  discovered  as  they  approached 
8t  Louis,  who,  after  skirmishing  some  time  with  the  parties  detachea  against 
diein,  retired  without  gaining  any  material  advantage.  The  second  did  little 
more,  and  retired,  after  destroying  some  houses,  and  carrying  with  them  some 
prisouers. 

About  the  end  of  November,  34  Mohawks  surprised  some  of  the  French 
Indians  of  St  Louis,  who  were  carelessly  hunting  about  Mount  Chamblv, 
killing  4  and  capturing  8  others.  Some  escaped,  imd  informed  their  irienda 
of  what  had  happened,  and  a  company  immediately  went  in  pursuit  They 
overtook  them  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  a  hard  fight  folioweo.  The  Catho- 
lic Indians  rushed  upon  them  with  great  fury,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  although 
the  Mohawks  had  Uiken  post  behiud  rocks,  they  were  routed,  6  beinff  kilM, 
and  five  taken.    They  also  liberated  all  their  fiiends  taken  at  Mount  Qiambly. 

In  the  be^nning  of  February,  1692,  De  CaUierta  ordered  M.  De  OrmOiarta 
to  march,  with  d(^  men,  into  the  peninsula,  which  terminates  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Ottoway  and  St  Lawrence  Rivers,  to  surprise  a  company  of 
Irocjuois  he  had  been  informed  was  there.  It  was  tneir  hunting-groiuid 
dunug  the  winter,  and  the  pretext  for  attacking  them  was,  that  they  were  now 
there  to  surprise  the  settlements,  and  intercept  such  as  passed  up  and  down 
said  rivers.  While  on  his  march,  De  OiviUien  met  with  an  accident  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Montreal,  and  the  command  devolved  upon  Captain 
De  BeaucourL  This  officer  marched  to  Isle  Tonihata,  not  far  from  Cataro- 
couy  or  Katarokkui,  where  he  surprised  50  Senecas  in  their  cabins,  killed  24| 
and  took  6  of  them  prisoners. 

Enough  had  passed  before  this  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  vengeance  in  the 
great  chief  of  Onondaga,  Black-kettle  ;  but  this  last  act  could  not  be  passed 
without,  at  least,  an  atteiDpt  at  retaliation.  About  100  Senecas  were  near 
the  Sault  de  la  Cbaudiere,  on  Ottoway  River,  at  this  time,  and  Black-kMt 
soon  after  joined  them  with  a  band  of  his  Onondagos ;  and  tliey  immediately 
put  themselves  into  an  attitude  for  intercepting  their  enemies. 

Governor  De  Callierea  had  supposed  that  by  the  afikir  at  Tonihata,  the  Iroquois 
were  sufficiently  hutnbJed  for  the  present,  and  that  they  were  not  to  be  re- 
ffarded  as  capable  of  any  considerable  undertaking ;  but  he  soon  discovered 
uie  error  of  his  judgment ;  for  60  friendly  Indians,  having  arrived  at  Montreal 
to  trade,  reported  mat  the  way  was  clear,  but  requested  a  guard  when  they 
returned.  This  was  granted  them.  S.  Michel  volunteered  upon  this  service, 
and  put  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  De  la  Gemeraye,  30  men.  He  had  for 
his  two  ensigns,  M.  Le  Fresnierej  oldest  son  of  the  Sieur  Herlely  and  his  broth- 
er. Having  arrived  at  a  place  called  the  Long  Falls,  on  Ottoway  River, 
some  marched  upon  the  side  of  the  river,  while  others  endeavored  to  effect 
the  passage  of  the  falls  in  the  boats.  They  had  no  sooner  entered  upon  this 
business,  when  the  warriors  ofBlack-kMe,  from  an  ambush,  fired  upon  them, 
put  the  60  Indians  to  flight,  killing  and  wounding  many  of  the  French.  Tliey 
then  rushed  upon  them  with  such  fury  that  little  time  was  allowed  for  resist- 
ance, and  they  fied  to  their  boats  for  safety ;  but  in  tlieir  hurry  tliey  over- 
turned them,  and  many  wrre  made  prisoners.  Among  these  were  &  MUkel 
and  the  two  Hertels.  La  Gemeraye  and  a  few  soldiers  only  escaped.*  JBfodb- 
kdtle*8  force  on  this  occasion  was  computed  at  140  men. 

Some  time  now  passed  without  hearing  from  BUick-kettlej  but  on  15  July, 
1602,  he  fell  upon  the  Island  of  Montr^,  as  has  already  been  recordeioL 

*  Colden  says,  (i.  1S4,)  Uial  but  four  escaped  in  all. 
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Parties  of  soldiers  collected  and  went  in  purBiut,  oTortook  the  rear  of  tha 
Indians,  killed  10  mep,  and  retook  many  prisoners. 

Some  days  after  this,  as  the  Sieur  De  lAungnan  was  passing  near  the  Isles 
of  Richelieu,  Black-kettle  fell  upon  his  party,  Killed  him,  and  put  his  men  to 
flight  We  hear  nothing  more  of  great  moment  of  this  fiunous  chiei^  until 
the  year  1697,  in  which  he  was  treacherously  murdered.  He  appears  at  tlua 
period  to  have  concluded  upon  making  peace  with  the  French,  and  messen- 
gers had  been  despatched  to  Quebec  unpen  that  design.  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  hunting  in  the  neighborhood  or  Catarocouy,  where  the  French  had 
a  garrison,  which  was  then  commanded  by  Captain  Gemamft^  before  men* 
tioned,  to  whom  he  ^ve  notice  that  ne^tiations  were  on  foot  Notwith* 
standing,  34  Algonqums,  in  the  French  mterest,  were  sufl^red  to  go  and 
surprise  Black-kettle  and  his  40  hunters,  who  were  not  far  from  Catarocouy, 
at  a  place  named  Qtnnte.  They  were  fidlen  upon  at  a  time  when  they 
thought  not  of  an  enemy,  and  about  half  of  them  were  slain,  among  whom 
was  Bkick-kettle ;  his  wife  and  many  others  were  taken  prisoners.  * 

Adario,  Kondiaronk,  Sastaretsi,  and  The  Rat,  were  names  of  a  chief  of. 
great  renown  among  the  Hurons.  The  tribe  to  which  he  originally  belonged 
was  called  the  Dinondadies  or  Tioimontat^  His  character,  as  drawn  bf 
C/uErUvoix,  is  as  follows :  ^  A  man  of  a  great  mind,  the  brayest  of  the  brave, 
and  possessinff  altogether  the  best  qualities  of  any  known  to  the  French  iii 
Canada."    Of  what  we  are  about  to  relate  concerning  him,  we  have  already 

S'ven  a  sketch,  which  being  defective  in  some  of  the  main  particulars,  it  was 
ought  best  to  add  another  version  of  it  in  this  place. 

It  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  French  had  encaged  him  in  their 
cause.  While  on  a  visi{  to  the  governor,  in  1688,  he  had  passed  his  word 
that  he  would  make  war  on  his  detested  enemies,  the  Iroouois,  and  soon 
after  departed  for  Michilimakinak,  with  a  chosen  band  of  his  Hurons,  resolr- 
ed  to  distinguish  himself  by  some  signal  exploit  In  his  way  he  passed  bjr 
Catarocouy.  At  this  place,  he  learned,  to  his  surprise,  that  a  negotiatioo 
was  already  on  foot  between  the  French  and  Iroouois,  and  was  at  me  same 
time  informed  by  the  officer  in  command  there,  tnat  he  would  infinitely  dis- 
oblige M.  De  Demnwille,  if  he  should  commit  the  least  hostility  upon  any  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  was  immediately  to  receive  their  ambassadors  at  Montreal, 
together  with  hostages  frOm  all  the  cantons. 

Kondiaronk  concealed  his  surprise,  and  although  now  convinced  that  the 
French  would  sacrifice  him  and  his  allies,  yet  he  made  no  complaint,  and 
lefl  the  place  as  though  to  return  to  his  own  country.  But  he  had  no  sooner 
conceived  the  design  of  intercepting  the  Iroouois  ambassadors  and  hostages, 
than  he  set  out  upon  it  Havinff  placed  his  men  in  ambush  at  Famine 
Creek,  he  had  waited  but  few  days  when  they  arrived.  As  they  were 
descending  the  creek  in  their  canoes,  Mono's  warriors  fired  upon  them, 
killed  several,  and  took  the  rest  prisoners. 

The  celebrated  Dekanisora,  or,  as  the  French  called  him,  Tegamsoreng^ 
of  Ouondafo,  won  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  was  amoitfg  the  prisoners. 
He  demanded  of  Adario,  how  it  happened  that  he  could  be  ignorant  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  to  their  common  father,  and  of  his  endeavor  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace.  The  subtle  chief  completely  subdued  his  irritable 
and  indignant  passions,  by  expressing  far  greater  surprise  than  Dekanisora 
himself;  protesting  that  the  French  were  the  whole  cause  of  what  had 
happened,  for  that  they  had  sent  him  to  surprise  his  party,  and  had  assured 
him  that  be  could  do  it  with  ease,  as  their  numbers  were  sinall ;  and,  to  drive 
suspicions  from  the  mind  of  Dekanisora  and  his  people,  set  them  all  at 
liberty,  but  one,  who  was  to  supply  the  place  of  one  of  the  Hurons  that  was 
killed.    At  parting,  Mario  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

^  Go,  my  brethren,  I  untie  your  bonds,  and  send  you  home  again,  though 
our  nations  be  at  war.  The  French  governor  has  made  me  commit  so  black 
an  action,  that  I  shall  never  be  easy  idler  it,  till  the  Five  Nations  have  taken 
full  revenge.*' 

Some  report  that,  af\er  capturing  DekanisorOf  Mario  returned  to  Kadarak** 

—  '  I  I     M 

*  This  it  aoeonUi^  to  tbe  last  of  CfcarfawMC. 
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kui,  or  Catarocouy,  and  that,  being  asked  by  the  French  from  whence  he 
came,  said,  *^  Drom  preventing  peaces  *  They  did  oot  at  first  comprehend  hk 
meaniDg,  but  soon  after,  one  of  his  prisoners,  that  escaped,  gave  them  the 
history  of  the  affiur. 

But  for  what  followed,  the  character  of  Adario  would  stand  well  among 
warriors.  He  sacrificed  his  only  prisoner,  which  completed  this  act  of  t^ 
tragedy ;  and  it  seemed  necessary  to  carry  out  his  deep-laid  stratagem. 

That  the  Iroquois  should  have  no  chance  to  believe  the  French  innocent 
of  the  blood  at  the  River  Famine,  which  they  had  used  great  endeavors  to 
effect,  by  sending  emissaries  amouff  them,  Mario  went  with  Ips  prisoner 
immediately  to  Michilimakinak,  and  delivered  him  to  M.  Z)e  2a  Dwraniaift^ 
the  commander  of  that  post,  who  as  ^et  had  had  no  knowledge  of  any  nego- 
tiation between  the  Iroquois  and  his  superiors.  Whereupon  he  forthwith 
caused  the  poor  prisoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  news  of  this  afiSur,  the 
cunning  chief  caused  to  be  niade  known  among  the  cantons,  by  an  old 
captive  he  had  held  a  long  time  in  bondage  at  his  village,  whom  he  now  set 
at  liberty  for  this  purpose. 

The  catastrophes  that  befell  the  French  not  long  afier,  and  the  sufifering 
they  endured,  are  almost  without  a  parallel  f  . 

About  1200  of  the  chief  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  landed  upon  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  25  August,  1689,  while  the  French  were  in  perfect  secu- 
rity, burnt  their  houses,  sacked  their  plantations,  and  slew  a  vast  number  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  English  accounts  say  a  thousand  persons  perished, 
but  this  number  was  no  doubt  far  greater  than  the  truth.  In  October  fol- 
lowing they  attacked  the  island  again  with  nearly  equal  success.  These 
horrid  disasters  threw  the  whole  countrv  into  the  utmost  consternation,  in 
which  the  fort  at  Lake  Ontario  was  abandoned  by  the  garrison,  and  as  sooin 
possessed  by  the  Indians.  Here,  among  other  thmgs  of  great  value  to  them, 
S8  barrels  of  gunpowder  fell  into  their  hands.  Nothmg  now  saved  the 
French  from  an  entire  extermination  but  the  ignorance  of  their  enemies  in 
the  art  of  attacking  fortified  places. 

Adario  finally  died  at  peace  with  the  French,  and  idmost  in  the  act  of  con- 
cluding it  He  had  accompanied  the  heads  of  several  tribes  to  Montreal,  in 
1701,  to  hold  a  treaty,  and,  on  the  1  August,  (that  being  the  first  day  of  piiblie 
councils,)  Adario  found  himself  seized  by  sickness.  Every  thing  wna  done 
to  relieve  him,  (^  as  the  governor  general,**  says  Charlevoix,  ^rested  his  prin- 
cipal hope  of  success  in  the  treaty,  upon  him,")  but  without  avail ;  being 
carried  to  I'Hotel  Dieu,  he  died  at  two  o'clock  on  the  following  niffht.  At 
his  funeral  |  the  greatest  display  was  made,  and  nothing  was  omitted  which 
could  inspire  the  Indians  present  with  a  conviction  of  the  great  respect  in 
which  he  was  held.    On  nis  tomb-stone  were  engraved  these  words, 

*  "  Jl  r^pondit  qu^il  rencit  de  tear  la  paix ;  et  qu^il  ajodUa,  nous  verront  comment  OnonAio 
Si  tire.ra  de  cette  al^airt." 

t  Few  would  wish  to  read,  in  English,  the  cruellies  at  the  sacking  of  Montreal:  the  ae- 
count  oflhem,  we  acree  with  Dr.  Holmes,  "  is  too  horrid  to  translate/' — "  Us  trtnnxrtml 
tout  le  mond  endormi,  et  Us  commencererd  par  massacrer  tons  Us  hommes ;  ensuite  Us  mirtid 
U/eu  aux  maisons.  Par-IA  totjs  ceujc,  qui  y  Hoient  rest^Sj  tomberent  entre  mains  de  cts  sam- 
va^eSf  et  essuyerent  tout  ce  que  lajuretur  peut  inspirer  h  des  barbares.  Us  la  pousserent  mSme 
a  des  exciSf  aont  onne  les  avoit  pas  encore  cru  capables.  lis  ouvrirent  le  sein  des  ftmtmn 
enceintes,  pour,  en  arracher  le  fruit,  au*eUes  portoient,  ils  mirent  des  enfans  tout  rnxnw  h  U 
troche,  et  contraignirent  les  meres  de  les  toumer  pour  les  /aire  rdtir.  us  inventerent  quantHi 
d^autres  supplices  inouis,  et  200  personnes  de  tout  Af^e  et  de  tout  scxe  perirent  odnsi  en  maim 
d'une  heure  dans  les  plus  affreux  tourmens.  Cela  fait,  Pennemi  s'aprocha  jusqu^it  ume  Hmi  de 
la  ville,  feasant  par  tout  les  mimes  ravages,  et  exerqant  les  mhnes  cruautes,  et  quand  Us  fmmi, 
las  de  ces  horreurs ;  ils  frent  200  prisonmers,  quails  emmenerent  dans  Uur  villages,  ok  t/« 
Us  br&lerent." 

t  "  Le  lendemain  on  fit  ses  funerailles,  qui  eurent  quelque  chose  de  mafi[nifique  et  de  nn- 
guiier.  M.  de  St.  Ours,  premier  capitaine,  marcboit  d'abord  k  la  t^te  de  60  soldats  sous  les 
armes.  Seize  gu^m'crs  Hurons,  vC'tus  de  longucs  robes  de  castor,  le  visage  peint  en  Doir, 
et  le  fusil  sous  le  bras,  suivoient,  marchant  i^uatre  a  quatre.  Le  clerg^  venoit  apr^s,  ^  six 
chefs  de  guerre  porloient  le  cercueil,  qui  ^toit  couvert  d'un  po^le  sem^  de  fleurs,  sur  laQiwl 
0  y  avoit  un  chapeau  avec  un  plumel,  un  hausse-col  et  une  ep^.  Les  freres  et  Jes  eBiaiis 
da  d6funt  ^oient  derriere,  accompagn^  de  toos  tes  chefs  des  nations,  et  M.  de  " 
fouverueur  de  la  ville,  qui  meooii  madaoie  de  Chatnpigmf,  fermoit  la  aiarche." 
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«CY  GIT  LE  RAT,  CHEF  HURON." 

Which  in  English  is,  **  Hen  lUa  iht  Rdj  Chirf  of  the  Hunm.''  The  encomi- 
xaaoB  [MLSsed  bv  the  French  upon  him  that  was  once  their  most  dreaded 
enemy,  are  onlj  equalled  by  those  of  their  countrymen,  IhnUneUe  and  JLo- 
harpe,  upon  then*  favorite  characters. 

His  body  was  a  short  time  exposed  before  it  was  interred,  dressed  in  the 
uniform  of  an  officer,  with  his  arms  by  his  side,  because  he  ranked  as  a 
captain,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  French  service. 

The  intercourse  of  Dekamsora  with  the  French  and  Ekiglish  was  lonff,  and 
from  the  fact  he  was  able,  for  much  of  the  time  during  their  wars,  to  be  on 
good  terms  with  both  nations,  we  are  to  suppose  that  he  possessed  some 
skill  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  He  is  first  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  1689| 
at  which  time  he,  with  four  other  ambassadors,  visited  Montreal  upon  a 
peace  expedition.  He  was  suspected  of  insincerity  by  the  French,  and  no 
reliance  appears  to  have  been  put  upon  his  pretensions.  Twelve  years  after, 
Colden  saw  him,  and  thus  speaks  of  him :  **  DeoooMMra  had  for  many  years 
the  greatest  reputation  among  the  Five  Nations  for  speakinff,  and  was  cener- 
ally  employed  as  their  speaker,  in  their  negotbtions  with  both  French  and 
English :  he  was  grown  old  when  I  saw  him,  and  heard  him  speak ;  he  had 
a  great  fluency  in  speakinff,  and  a  graceful  elocution,  that  would  have  pleased 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  His  person  was  tall  and  well  made,  and  his  features^ 
to  my  thinking,  resembled  much  the  bustos  of  Cicero/*  * 

If  he  were  an  old  sachem  in  1694,  he  must  have  been  very  old  in  1726,  for 
in  this  year  he  was  at  Albany  with  six  other  ambassadors,  where,  on  the  14 
September,  they  executed  an  agreement  with  the  English ;  the  conditions  of 
which  were  that  they  should  surrender  all  their  hunting-grounds  into  the 
hands  of  Coorakhoo,  as  they  called  the  King  of  Elnglan^  *^  to  be  protected 
and  deieuded  by  bis  said  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors,  to  and  for  the 
USE  of  us,  our  heirs,  and  the  said  three  Nationa"  These  had  before  been 
enumerated,  as  follows:  *^ KanakarighUm  and  ShamrUearonioej  SiififEXK 
sachems ;  CHUoghkoree,  Dekaniaoree  and  Aenjcueratt^  Catouoe  sachems ;  Rady» 
akaiorodon  and  SadageenaghUe^  Onondago  sachems."  f 

Charlevoix  was  unable  to  ascertain  the  time  of  Dekanisora^s  death,  although 
he  learned  that  it  happened  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Louis.  Under  date  HH^  he 
speaks  in  high  terms  of  him,  Oureouhari  and  Garakonthil,  Iroquois  Christians^ 
whom  Dckmiisora  had  employed  secretly  to  bring  about  a  peace  with  that 
nation ;  but  knew  not,  as  to  his  Christianity,  he  said,  at  that  time ;  but  was 
certain  that  he  had  professed  it    Ha  probably  died  about  1730. 

We  will  go  a  liitle  back  in  this  place,  to  notice  a  chief  of  the  Adirondaks, 
of  wtiom  the  most  extraordinary  stories  are  told ;  even  tUose  of  Jack-Uie-gianl' 
kiUer  are  but  little  more  incredible.  And  even  though  Father  Charlevoix 
was  familiar  witli  them,  yet  he  deemed  them  as  fictiou,  it  will  be  im  igined. 
from  his  not  relating  them  in  his  minute  history.  The  name  of  PEISKAKET 
was,  for  sundry  years  previous  to  1646,  terrible  to  the  enemies  of  the  Adiron- 
daks.  This  nation,  when  Canada  was  settled  by  the  French,  in  1(J03,  resided 
about  300  miles  to  the  westward  of  Three  Rivers.  How  long  they  had  l>eea 
at  war  with  the  Iroouois  at  this  time,  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  was  con  i.iued 
until  the  d.^ath  of  Peiskaret  in  1646,  though  with  interruption  and  various 
success;  but  with  this  chief  perished  aU  opposition,  ana  the  Adiroudaks 
figuri:d  no  more  as  a  nation. 

As  we  have  put  the  reader  upon  his  guard,  about  receiving  the  htige  stories 
about  Peiakaret  with  too  much  confidence,  it  will  be  ex])eoted  at  our  liands^ 
perha|>s,  that  we  ^ive  a  sample  of  them,  as  it  mny  be  said,  *^  ]K>ssibly  they 
are  true."  We  might  have  done  this  without  thus  premising,  as  others  have 
done,  U|)on  the  authority  of  Colden,  (an  autlior  of  small  value,  comparatively 
speakinf.)    His  relation  proceeds: — 

*^  An  Indian  named  PiMuard  was  at  tliis  time  |  one  of  the  captains  of 

*  Hist.  Five  Nations,  i.  156. 

t  Ooveroor  Thomiu  Pownalf  Administratioa  of  the  Briliah  Colonien,  i.  238,  S39. 
X  He  mentioiu  uo  particular  time,  but  that  of  the  settlement  of  CJaaada,  in  1603  }  but 
liiM  duriog  the  war  of  wfaieh  we  have  spoken  awsi  be  understood. 
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greatest  fame  among  the  Adirondacka ;  this  bold  man,  with  fbur  other  cap- 
tains, set  out  for  'ftois  Rivieres  in  one  canoe,  each  of  them  bein^  pro- 
vided with  three  muskets,  which  chey  loaded  with  two  huUats  HMeee,  jowiad 
with  a  small  chain  ten  inches  loi^.  They  met  with  five  canoea  in  Sanl 
Biver,  each  having  10  men  of  the  Five  Nations  on  board,  Piakard  and  bm 
captains,  as  soon  as  those  of  the  Five  Nations  drew  near,  pretended  to  gnra 
themselves  up  lor  lost,  and  sung  their  death-song^  then  auadenly  fired  upon 
the  canoes,  which  they  repeated  with  the  arms  that  lay  ready  loaded,  and 
tore  those  birch  vessels  betwixt  wind  and  water.*  The  ooen  of  the  Fiv« 
Nations  were  so  surprised,  that  they  tumbled  out  of  their  csiwee^  and  gave 
Piskard  and  his  companions  the  opportunity  of  knocking  as  many  of  tnem 
on  the  head  as  they  pleased,  and  saving  the  othen^  to  teed  their  revenn^ 
which  they  did  by  burning  them  alive  with  the  most  cruel  torments.  Thi% 
however,  was  so  far  from  glutting  Piakarefs  revenge,  that  it  seemed  rather  ta 
give  a  keener  edge  to  it ;  tor  he  soon  after  undertook  another  eolerpnse^  m 
which  none  of  his  countrvmen  durst  accompany  him.  He  was  well  acquai^ad 
with  the  country  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  set  out  about  the  time  the  snow  h^ 
gan  to  melt,  with  the  precaution  of  putting  the  hinder  part  of  his  snow-ahoot 
lorward,  that  if  any  should  happen  upon  his  footsteps,  they  might  think  he  wia 
gone  the  coutrarv  way ;  and  for  further  security,  went  along  the  ridgea  and 
high  grounds,  where  the  snow  was  melted,  that  his  track  might  be  dten  lost 
When  he  came  near  one  of  the  villages  of  the  Five  Nations,  he  hid  himself 
till  night,  and  then  entered  a  cabin,  while  eveiT  body  was  fast  aaloep  murdered 
the  whole  family,  and  carried  their  scalps  into  his  lurking-place.  Tn^  next  day 
the  people  of  the  village  searched  for  the  murderer  in  vain.  The  fb.lowing 
night  he  murdered  all  he  found  in  another  cabin.  The  inhabitants  next  dsf 
searched  likewise  in  vain  lor  the  murderer :  but  the  third  night  a  watch  WM 
kept  in  every  house.  Pitkartt^  in  the  night,  bundled  up  the  scalps  he  had 
taken  the  two  former  nights,  to  carry,  as  the  proof  of  his  victory,  and  then 
stole  privately  from  house  to  house,  till  at  last  he  found  an  Indian  nodding^ 
who  was  upon  the  watch  in  one  of  the  houses :  he  knocked  this  man  on  tha 
head ;  but  as  this  alarmed  the  rest,  he  was  forced  immediately  to  fiy.  He  wa^ 
however,  under  no  great  concern  from  the  pursuit,  being  more  swifl  of  foel 
than  any  Indian  then  living.  He  let  his  pursuers  come  near  him  firom  time 
to  lime,  and  then  would  dart  from  them.  This  he  did  with  design  to  tire  then 
out,  with  thu  Hopes  of  overtaking  him.  As  it  began  to  grow  dark,  he  hid  him- 
sdtj  uud  his  pursuers  stopped  to  rtst.  They  not  being  apprehensive  of  any 
danger  itom  a  single  iiiau,  soon  ieJl  asleep ;  and  tlie  bold  Piskaret  observing 
this,  knocked  them  all  ou  the  head,  and  carried  away  their  scaipa  with  tha 
rest  Such  stories  as  tliese,''  continues  CoUieii,  *^are  told  among  the  Indiana^ 
as  extraordinary  instances  of  the  courage  and  conduct  ot'tlieir  captains." 

Belore  this,  as  we  apprehend,  though  relat.'d  afterwards  by  this  authoi^ 
were  tlie  great  expeditions  ol  the  Iroquuis  against  tlie  Adirondaks.  Tfat 
French  took  part  with  the  latter  Ironi  the  begiiiunig,  and  when  Chaaqdam 
visited  tlie  country,  he  joined  a  |>aj  ty  of  tlieni,  und  went  against  the  lroquui% 
and,  with  the  aid  of  his  tire-arms,  overcame  them  in  a  battle  near  Lake  Ccf^ 
lar,  which  was  heuceJortii  called  Luke  Chatiifihiin.  Two  hundred  Lnoquoii 
Were  in  tliis  fight,  and  thu  French  k-  pt  themselves  concealed,  until  it  b^ga% 
tlieu  rushed  lorward,  and  iniiuediately  put  the  Iroquois  to  fiighL  This  w« 
4ie  first  time  tlicy  had  seen  the  elfects  of  g^ius.     This  afiuir  was  in  1611. 

Filially,  the  Loquois,  having  grown  consi-joiis  of  their  strength,  feh  oon- 
fidoiit  tluit,  if  they  could  preveni  liie  French  liom  us»isting  tiieui,  they  could 
wiihstand  tliem.  Thereioro,  tiiey  pr.  lendeil  to  be  well  afiecied  towards 
theu*  religion,  and  requested  that  missioniu'ies  sliould  he  sent  among  theiL 
This  was  done  without  delay.  'I'iieir  n.al  object  was  soon  apparuut;  lor 
they  treated  tiie  Jesuit  missioiiuries  uiUy  as  hostages,  and  tliis  was  tlie  uiaaut 
of  making  them  stand  neutral  while  ihey  earned  on  tlieir  war  with  Um  Adi* 
rondaks  and  Quatoghies  or  i;luroii»s  whom  Uiey  soon  afler  deiaated  *^iB  a 
dreadful  battle  fought  witlihi  two  leagues  of  Uiieheck." 

This  expedition  turned  out  so  much  to  their  advantage,  ^tfaa  Five  Natiom 


*  TIm  aulbor  sf  JUmn  TkSm  <lMa  tmpi^d  ikw  clowly,  bul  givoi  oo  cvsdto.     T^atytL 
96,  dbc. 
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gave  out,  that  they  intended  next  winter  *  to  visit  the  governor  of  Canada  s 
Uiese  visits  are  always  made  with  much  show.  Under  this  pretence  they 
gathered  together  1000  or  1200  men.  Their  outscouts  met  with  Piskard  near 
Nicolet  River,  and  still  pretending  a  friendly  visit  to  the  governor  of  Canadii 
as  their  only  design,  he  told  them,  that  the  Adirondacks  were  divided  into 
two  bodies,  one  of  which  hunted  on  the  north  side  of  St  Lawrence  River  at 
Wabmake,  three  leagues  above  Trois  Rivieres,  and  the  other  at  Nicolet  Am 
soon  as  they  had  gained  this  information,  they  killed  h'un,  and  returned  - 
with  his  head  to  the  army.  The  Five  Nations  divided  likewise  into  two 
bodies :  they  surprised  the  Adirondacks,  in  both  places,  and  in  both  cut  them 
in  pieces." 

This  account  is  more  circumstantial  than  that  given  by  CharUvoix^  but,  «b 
we  have  seen,  would  have  been  without  any  value,  but  for  his  chronology* 
He  states  that,  by  their  previous  conduct,  the  Mohawks  had  reason  to  expect^ 
that  all  the  neighboring  nations  would  join  to  oppose  them,  and  that  they 
sent  out  parties  to  observe  what  was  passing  among  them ;  that  one  of  these 
scouts  met  Peiskard  alone,  but  dared  not  attack  him ;  being  persuaded  he 
would  kill  at  least  half  of  them,  as  he  had  often  done  before.  They  there- 
fore accosted  him  as  a  friend,  while  some  came  up  behind  him,  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart. 

But  for  the  French,  the  Iroquois  had  now  been  con^lete  masters  of 
all  the  northern  and  western  regions ;  and  some  have  observed,  that  had 
they  known  the  weakness  of  those  white  neighbors,  at  the  time  they  over- 
came the  Algonquins,  near  Quebec,  they  might  easily  have  cleared  tha 
country  of  them  also. 

We  will  close  this  chapter  with  an  account  of  the  visit  of  five  Iroquois 
chiefs  to  England.  The  English  in  America  had  supposed  that  if  they 
could  convince  the  Indian  nations  of  the  power  and  greatness  of  their 
mother  country,  they  should  be  able  to  detach  them  forever  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  French.  To  accomplish  this  ol]^ct  these  chiefs  were  pre- 
vailed upon  to  make  the  voyage.  They  visited  th^  court  of  Queen  Arme  in 
the  year  1710.  None  of  the  American  historians  aeem  to  have  known  the 
names  of  these  chiefs,  or,  if  they  did,  have  not  thought  it  proper  to  transmit 
them.  SmiUif  in  his  history  of  New  York,  mentions  the  fact  of  their  having 
visited  England,  and  gives  the  speech  which  ihev  made  to  the  ^ueen,  and 
says  it  is  preserved  ^  in  Oldmixon^  perhaps  in  the  m  edition  of  his  BaiTisH 
Empire  in  America,!  as  nothing  of  (he  kind  is  found  in  his  history  of  Eng- 
land, altliough  he  records  the  circumstance,  and  ill-naturedly  enough  toa 
We  think  he  would  hardly  have  done  even  this,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ridi- 
culing the  friends  of  the  queen.  The  following  is  all  that  he  says  of  them  4 
"  Three  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Parragossa  was  fouffht  by  General  Stanhope, 
whose  victory  made  way  for  the  march  to  Madrid,  the  news  of  the  victory 
was  brought  to  the  queen  by  Colonel  Harrison,  the  15  September,  O.  S.,  at 
which  time  the  High-church  rabble  were  pelting  General  Stanhope^a  proxy, 
and  knocking  down  his  friends  at  the  Westminster  election.  However,  for 
the  successes  in  Spain,  and  for  the  taking  of  Doway,  Bethune  and  Aire,  by 
the  (hike  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  there  was  a  thanksgiving-day  appointeoL 
which  the  queen  solemnized  in  St  James's  chapel.  To  have  gone  as  usiial 
to  St  Paul's,  and  there  to  have  had  Te  Deum  sung  on  that  occasion,  would 
have  shown  too  much  countenance  to  those  brave  and  victorious  English 
ffenerals,  who  were  fighting  her  battles  abroad,  while  High-church  was  plot- 
tmg,  and  railing,  and  addressing  against  them  at  home.  The  carrying  of 
four  §  Indian  Cusaques  about  in  the  queen's  coaches,  was  all  the  triumph  of 
the  Harleian  administration;  they  were  called  kings,  and  clothed,  by  the 

*  No  one  can  tell  when  next  tnrUer  was,  thai  is,  what  year  it  was  in,  by  any  coDoection  ia 
Colden's  text  j  be  is  so  exceedingly  loose  with  regard  to  dates  j  bat,  aocording  to  CharUvaix, 
ii  was  in  lt>4(3. 

f  Tlie  first  edition  (which  I  possess)  was  printed  in  1708. 

\  Hist.  England,  li.  452.     (Fol.  London,  1735.) 

^  He  says/tne,  a  few  lines  onward,  in  his  usual  random  uKxle  of  ezprassi<Ni,  fupponng  it  si 
tile  same,  doubtless,  as  he  wu  on/y  conmdermg  Ltdians  !  It  will  be  M«n  tkat  nve  was  tM  rsal 
Bumber. 
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play-house  tailor,  like  other  kings  of  the  theatre ;  they  were  conducted  to 
audience  by  Sir  Charles  CotUrtl ;  there  was  a  speech  made  for  them,  and 
nothing  omitted  to  do  honor  to  these  five  monarchs,  whose  presence  did  bo 
much  honor  to  the  new  ministry ;  which  the  latter  seemed  to  be  extremely 
fond  of,  and  defrayed  aU  their  expenses  during  their  stay  here.  They  were 
the  captains  of  the  four  nations,  fFive  Nations^  in  league  with  the  English 
at  New  York  and  New  England,  and  came  in  person  to  treat  of  matters 
concerning  trade  with  the  lords  commissioners  of  plantations ;  as  also  of  an 
enterprise  against  the  French,  and  their  confederate  Indians  in  those  parts." 

Sir  Richard  Steele  mentions  these  chiefs  in  his  Tatler  of  May  13,  1710^ 
and  Mdison  makes  them  the  subject  of  a  number  of  the  Spectator  the 
next  year,  at  a  suggestion  of  Dean  Swift*  Neither  of  these  papers,  how- 
ever, contain  many  facts  respecting  them.  In  the  former  it  is  mentioned 
that  one  of  them  was  taken  sickf  at  the  house  where  they  were  accommo- 
dated during  their  stay  in  London,  and  they  all  received  great  kindness  and 
attention  from  their  host,  which,  on  their  departure,  was  the  cause  of  their 
honoring  him  with  a  name  of  distinction ;  which  was  CadaroqiUy  and  sig- 
nified ^  the  strongest  fort  in  their  country^*  In  speaking  of  their  residence, 
Mr.  Steele  says,  ^  They  were  placed  in  a  handsome  apartment  at  an  uphol- 
ster's  in  Kinff-street,  Covent-garden."  There  were  fine  portraits  of  each  of 
them  painted  at  the  time,  and  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  % 

The  best  and  most  methodical  account  of  these  chiefs  was  published  in 
the  great  annual  history  by  Mr.  Bouer,  §  and  from  which  we  extract  as  follows : 
"On  the  19  April  Te  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Prow,  and  Sa  Ga  Yean  Qua  Prak 
Ton,  of  the  Maquas ;  Elow  Oh  Koam^  and  Oh  J^ee  Yeath  Ton  Ab  ProwA  of 
the  river  sachem,1I  and  the  Ganaioh-hore  sachem,**  four  kings,  or  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations  ff  in  tlie  West  Indies,  H  which  lie  between  New  England,  and 
New  France,  or  Canada :  who  lately  came  over  with  the  V^est  hidia  fleel^ 
and  were  cloathed  and  entertained  at  the  queen's  expense,  had  a  puUio 
audience  of  her  majesty  at  the  palace  of  Sl  JameSy  being  conducted  tnkfaer 
in  two  of  her  majesty's  coaches,  by  Sir  Charles  Cotterdj  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, and  introduced  by  the  duke  of  Shrewsbury,  lord  chamberlain.  Tliey 
made  a  speech  by  their  intrepreter,  which  Major  Pidgeon,  who  was  one  of 
the  officers  that  came  with  them,  read  in  Ehiglish  to  her  majesty,  being  as 
follows : — 

"  Great  Queen — ^We  have  undert&ken  a  long  and  tedious  voyace,  which 
none  of  our  predecessors  §§  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  underti&e.  The 
motive  that  induced  us  was,  that  we  might  see  our  great  queen,  and  relate 
to  her  those  things  we  thought  absolutely  necessary,  for  the  good  of  her,  and 
us,  her  allies,  on  the  other  side  the  great  water.    We  doubt  not  but  our  greet 


*  ''  I  intended  to  have  written  a  book  on  that  subject.  I  believe  he  [Addison]  has  spent  it 
all  in  one  paper,  and  all  the  under  hints  there  are  mine  too/'  8wifl^*  Letter  to  Mrs.  Johnson, 
dated  London,  28  April,  1711. 

t  This  was  probably  the  one  that  died,  of  whom  Kalnh  in  his  travels  in  America,  i.  210, 
makes  mention;  thou^  I  do  not  find  a  record  of  it  in  any  periodical  of  that  day. 

i  Notes  to  the  Spectator,  cd.  in  8  vols.  8vo.    London,  1789. 

I  "  The  Annals  of  Queen  Anne's  Reign,  Year  the  IX.  for  1710,'^  189—191.  Thi«  is  a 
work  containing  a  most  valuable  fund  of  information,  and  is,  with  its  continuation,  a  lastinr 
monument  to  its  lear/ied  publisher ;  his  being  dragged  into  the  Dunciad  in  one  of  Pop^ 
freaks  notwiihstaxiding. 

Q  We  have  these  names  in  the  Tatler,  spelt  Tee  Yee  Neen  Ho  Ga  Row,  8a  Ga  Yeath  JR«a 
Oetli  Ton,  E  Tow  Oh  Koam,  and  Ho  Nee  Yeth  Taw  No  iJoto. 

IT  It  is  ditiicult  to  conceive  what  is  meant  by  River  Indians  from  many  of  our  authors.  Is 
the  Appendix  to  Jefferson's  Notes,  308,  they  are  called  River  Indians,  or  Mo^ickanden, 
"  who  had  their  dwellings  between  the  west  branch  of  Delaware  and  Hudson's  river,  from  tfa* 
Kittatinny  ridge  down  to  the  Rariton."  The  "  Mohiccons  "  were  another  tribe  about  the 
islands  and  mouth  of  the  Hudson. 

•*  Probably  the  chief  of  Canajohara, 

W  Query.    If,  according  to  Colden  and  others,  the  Tuscaroras  did  not  jom  the  Iroqnoii 
until  1712,  and  until  that  time  these  were  called  the  Five  Nations,  how  comes  it  that  ibey 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Six  Nations  in  17107 

iX  No  one  can  be  misled  by  this  error,  any  more  than  an  Englishman  would  be  by 
Uud  that  London  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Motmtains. 

\\  None  of  the  Six  Nations,  must  be  tmderstood. 
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queen  has  been  acquainted  with  our  long  and  tedious  war,  in  conjunction 
with  her  children,  against  her  enemies  the  French :  and  that  we  have  been 
as  a  strong  wall  for  their  security,  even  to  the  loss  of  our  best  men.  The 
truth  of  which  our  brother  Queder,  Colonel  [Pe(er)  Schyyler,  and  Anada^ar' 
jauXf  Colonel  JS/tchoUorif  can  testify ;  they  havmg  all  our  proposals  in  writing. 
We  were  mightily  rejoiced  when  we  heard  by  Anadagcarjaux,  that  our  great 
queen  had  resolved  to  send  an  army  to  reduce  Cana£ ;  from  whose  mouth 
we  readily  embraced  our  great  queen's  instructions :  and  in  token  of  our 
friendship,  we  hung  up  the  ketde,  and  took  up  the  hatchet ;  and  with  one 
consent  joined  our  brother  Quedety  and  AnadagarjauXj  in  making  prepara- 
tions on  this  side  the  lake,  by  building  forts,  store-houses,  canoes  and  bat- 
teaux ;  whilst  Aundiaaia,  Colonel  Vetek,  at  the  same  time,  raised  an  army  at 
Boston,  of  which  we  were  informed  by  our  ambassadors,  whom  we  sent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  We  waited  long  in  expectation  of  the  fleet  from 
England,  to  join  Anadiasia,  to  go  against  Quebec  by  sea,  whilst  Anadagar' 
jaux,  Queder,  and  we,  went  to  Fort  Royal  by  land ;  but  at  last  we  were  told, 
that  our  great  queen,  by  some  important  affiur,  was  prevented  in  her  design 
for  that  season.  This  made  us  extreme  sorrowful,  lest  the  French,  who 
hitherto  had  dreaded  us,  should  now  think  us  unable  to  make  war  against 
them.  The  reduction  of  Canada  is  of  such  weight,  that  after  the  effecting 
thereof,  we  should  have  free  hunting,  and  a  great  trade  with  our  great 
queen's  children ;  and  as  a  token  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  do 
here,  in  the  name  of  all,  present  our  great  queen  with  the  belts  of  wampum. 
We  need  not  urge  to  our  great  queen,  more  than  the  necessity  we  really  labor 
under  obliges  us,  that  in  case  our  great  queen  should  not  be  mindful  of  ua^ 
we  must,  with  our  families,  forsake  our  country,  and  seek  other  habitations^ 
or  stand  neuter ;  either  of  which  will  be  much  against  our  inclinations. 
Since  we  have  been  in  aUiance  with  our  great  queen's  children,  we  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  Savior  of  the  world ;  and  have  often  been  impor- 
tuned by  the  French,  both  b^  the  insinuations  of  their  priests,  and  by 
presents,  to  come  over  to  their  mterest,  but  have  always  esteemed  them  men 
of  falsehood ;  but  if  our  great  queen  will  be  pleased  to  send  over  some 
persons  to  instruct  us,  they  shall  find  a  most  nearty  welcome.  We  now 
elose,  with  hopes  of  our  great  queen's  favor,  and  leave  it  to  her  most  gracious 
consideration.'' 

We  cannot  but  respond  amen  to  Mr.  OldmixorCa  opinion  of  this  speech, 
namely,  that  it  was  made ybr  instead  of  hy  the  chiefs;  still  we  thought  it 
proper  to  print  it,  and  that  by  so  doing  we  should  give  satis&ction  to  more 
than  by  withholding  it  Our  account  next  proceeds :  **  On  Friday,  the  21 
April,  the  four  Indian  princes  went  to  see  Dr.  FlamatecuTs  house,  and  mathe- 
matical instruments,  in  Greenwich  Park ;  after  which  they  were  nobly 
treated  by  some  of  the  lords  commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  in  one  of  her 
majesty's  yachts.  They  staid  about  a  formight  longer  in  London,  where  they 
were  entertained  hy  several  persons  of  distinction,  particularly  by  the  duke 
of  Ormond,  who  regaled  them  likewise  with  a  review  *  of  the  four  troops  of 
life-guards  ;  and  having  seen  all  the  curiosities  in  and  about  this  metropolis, 
they  went  down  to  Portsmouth,  through  Hampton  Court  and  Windsor,  and 
embarked  on  board  the  Dragon,  one  of  her  majesty's  ships.  Captain  Martin^ 
conmiodore,  together  with  Colonel  Francis  JVtcholson,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  forces  designed  for  an  expedition  in  America.  On  the  8  May, 
the  Dragon  and  Falmouth  sailed  ftt>m  Spithead,  having  under  convoy  about 
18  sail,  consisting  of  merchantmen,  a  bomb-ship  and  tender,  and  several 
transports,  with  British  officers,  a  regiment  of  marines,  provisions  and  stores 
of  war ;  and  on  the  15  July  arrived  at  Boston  in  New  England." 

Little  is  to  be  gathered  from  SmiUCa  history  of  New  York  relative  to 
those  sachems.  He  gives  a  speech  which  they  made  to  the  queen,  but 
it  is  a  meagre  abridgment  of  less  than  half  of  the    one  above,  and  the 


*  And  the  chiefs  made  a  speech  in  return,  but  our  author  makes  this  note  upon  it: 
"  N.  B.  The  speech  which  was  said  to  have  oeen  made  by  them,  on  that  occasion,  to  the 
duke  of  Ormana,  is  tpnrious. ' 
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rest  is  omitted  entirely.  <<The  arrival  of  the  five  sachems  in  England 
made  a  great  bruit  throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  The  mob  fbllowad 
wherever  they  went,  and  small  cuts  of  them  were  sold  among  the  people."  * 

The  main  object  of  their  visit  to  England  was  not,  nor,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  could  it  be  effected.  I  mean  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
them.  Even  these  very  sachems,  who,  according  to  the  stories  of  that  day, 
requested  to  have  missionaries  settled  with  them,  were  among  the  first  to 
neglect  them  when  settled  among  them.t  ^  It  might  have  been  imagined,* 
says  the  author  just  cited,  **•  the  sachems,  those  petty  kings,  who  were  in 
England  in  the  late  Queen's  time,  should  have  been  so  strongly  affected  widi 
icemg  the  grandeur,  pleasure,  and  plenty  of  this  nation,  that  yHbi^n  they  came 
to  their  own  countries,  thev  would  have  tried  to  reduce  their  people  to  a 
polite  life ;  would  have  employed  their  whole  power  to  expel  that  rude  bar- 
oarism,  and  introduce  arts,  manners,  and  religion :  but  the  contrary  luqfipen- 
ed;  they  sunk  themselves  into  their  old  brutal  life,  and  though  they  had 
seen  thiis  great  city,  [London,]  when  they  came  to  their  oven  woods,  they 
were  all  savages  again." 

There  cannot  l^  a  wider  difference  than  the  two  nations,  English  and 
French,  make  in  their  accounts  of  the  original  condition,  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Iroquois.  While  the  writers  of  the  former  described  them  as 
the  most  barbarous,  cruel,  and  bloody,  those  of  the  latter  portray  them  in 
enviable  colors.  This  difference  seems  to  have  entirely  arisen  firom  tbo 
different  relation  of  the  two  nations  to  them. '  That  they  were  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  their  enemies  is  agreed  by  both,  and  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  English  were  generally  their  enemies,  until  the  reduction  of  Uanada, 
in  1760. 

CHAPTER  IL 

Tamaitt,  afanuma  andent  DelawarB — His  histonf — Sbikkllimus — Favors  the  Manar^ 
an  Brethren — His  reception  of  Count  Zirucendotf^His  death — Caitabbatboo— FiiiCff 
PhUaddphia — His  speech  to  the  DeUnoares—^Jhucdotes  of  him — GuKHiKAH-^^Bf 

indu 


speecft  to  Half-king — His  attachment  to  the  Christian  Indians — Meets  with 
trouble  from  Captain  Pipe — Conduct  of  Half -king — Of  Pipe — Glikhikan  perishes 
in  the  massacre  at  Gruidenhuetten — Fakanke — His  historic — Netawatweeb — 
Becomes  a  Christian — His  speech  to  Pakanke — His  death — Paxnous — Tadeubkcnd 
— His  history  and  death — White-eyes — His  transactions  toith  the  missionariss — 
8KENAiroo— Hm  celebrated  speech — Curious  anecdote  of  him — His  death. 

Tamaitt  was  a  name  much  in  print,  fifty  years  since,  but  of  what  nation 
or  country,  or  whether  applied  to  an  imaginary  or  real  personage,  by  any  ac- 
count accompanying  it,  no  one  could  determine.  The  truth  respecting  this 
has  at  length  come  to  light 

He  was  a  Delaware  cniei^  of  similar  renown  to  the  Bashtha  of  Kennebeck, 
and  J^anepoBhemet  of  Massachusetts ;  and  we  mfer  from  Crohrid  TlunruMs^ 
that  possibly  he  might  have  been  alive  as  late  as  1680  or  1690.  He  wrote 
the  name  Temeny. 

Mr.  HeckeweldtTf  in  his  Hintorical  Account  of  the  IifniAi?  Nations,  de- 
votes a  chapter  to  tliis  chief  and  Tadeuskund,  He  spells  the  name  Tamaned. 
The  difficulty  of  gaining  information  of  deceased  individuals  among  the 
Indians  is  well  known  to  those  conversant  with  their  history.  Mr.  Hecke- 
wdder  says,  **  No  white  man  who  regards  their  feelings,  will  introduce  such 
subjects  in  conversation  with  them."    This  reluctance  to  speak  of  the  de- 

*  Hist.  New  York,  122.  ed.  4to.  London,  1757.  Beautiful  fuU-lenfth  portraits  of  four  cf 
tfacBe  chiefs  were  done  in  mezzotinto  at  the  time  they  were  in  Eo^and,  but  they  were  Umg 
since  of  very  rare  occurrence.  I  possess  the  best  set  of  them  which  I  have  ever  seen.  They 
are  usually  found  in  black  frames,  and  are  about  20  inches  in  height  by  12  in  breadth.  The 
portrait  ol  the  one  that  died  was  not  probably  taken,  which  accounts  for  our  having  but  four. 

t  Humphrey's  Historical  Account  Soc.  for  Prop.  Gosnel,  909, 910. 

t  **  Who  resided  there  [in  Pennsylvania]  about  lo  years/'  and  who  published  **  AnISstorif 
al  and  Geographical  Account  of  Pa.  and  IV.  Jersey,"  12mu.  London,  1698. 
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parted  he  attributes  to  <*the  misfortunes  which  have  befiillen  some  of  the 
most  heloved  and  esteemed  personages  among  them,  since  the  Europeans 
came  among  them.**  It  is  beueved,  however,  that  it  had  a  more  remote  ori- 
gin. The  same  author  continues,  **  AU  we  know  of  Tamened  is,  that  he  vnm 
an  ancient  Delaware  chief^  who  never  had  his  equal"  * 

It  is  said  that  when,  about  1776,  Colonel  Gwrgt  Morgan^  of  Princeton,  New 
JeTBeyj  visited  the  western  Indians  by  direction  of  congress,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred on  him  the  name  of  Tamam/^  **  in  honor  and  remembrance  of  their 
ancient  chie^  and  as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  which  they  could  show  to 
that  gentleman,  who  they  said  had  the  same  address,  affiibility  and  meekness 
as  their  honored  chief."  f 

^  The  fiime  of  this  great  man  extnided  even  among  the  whites,  who  fabri- 
cated numerous  legends  respecting  him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  febulous.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  his  enthusiastic  admirers  dubbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was 
established  under  the  name  of  Sl  TammanVy  the  patron  saint  of  America. 
His  name  was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his  festival  celebrated  on  the 
first  day  of  May  in  every  year.  On  that  day  a  numerous  society  of  his  votae 
ries  walked  together  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Phiiadelphia,  their 
blits  decorated  with  bucks'  tails,  and  proceeded  to  a  handsome  rural  place 
out  of  town,  which  they  called  the  witnoam ;  where,  after  a  low  Uuk  or 
Indian  speech  had  been  delivered,  and  the  caliunet  of  peace  and  friendship 
had  been  duly  smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity  and  mirth.  After  din- 
ner, Indian  dances  were  performed  on  the  green  in  front  of  the  virigwam,  the 
calumet  was  aeain  smoked,  and  the  company  separated." 

It  was  not  tiU  some  years  after  the  peace  that  these  yearly  doings  were 
broken  up,  which  would  doubtless  have  lasted  lonffer  but  for  the  misfortune 
of  the  owner  of  the  ground  where  they  were  helcL  Since  that  time  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  and  perhaps  other  places,  have  had  their  Tamtmy  socie- 
ties, Tamany  halls,  &c.  &c.  In  their  meetings  these  societies  make  but 
an  odd  figure  in  imitating  the  Indian  manner  of  doing  business,  as  well  as  in 
appropriating  their  names  upon  one  another. 

Among  the  multitude  of  poems  and  odes  to  Tamany,  the  following  is 
selected  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  acts  said  to  have  been  achieved  by 
him: — 

**  Immortal  TVunany,  of  LidiaQ  race, 

Great  in  the  field  and  foremost  id  the  chase ! 

No  puny  saint  was  he,  with  fasting  pale ; 

He  climbed  the  mountain,  and  he  swept  the  vale, 

Rushed  through  the  torrent  with  unequalled  might ; 

Your  ancient  sainU  would  tremble  at  the  sight ;  ' 

Caufht  the  swift  boar  and  swifter  deer  with  ease. 

And  worked  a  thousand  miracles  like  these. 

To  public  views  he  adde<t  private  ends, 

Ana  loved  his  country  most,  and  next  his  friends ; 

With  coura^  long  he  strove  to  ward  the  blow ; 

(Courage  we  all  respect  ev'n  in  a  foe  ;^ 

And  when  each  effort  be  in  vain  had  tried, 

Kindled  the  flame  in  which  he  bravely  died! 

To  Tamany  let  the  full  horn  go  round  ; 

His  fame  let  every  honest  tongue  resound  ; 

With  him  let  every  gen'rous  patriot  vie, 

To  live  in  freedom  or  with  honor  die.V^ 

We  are  next  to  speak  of  a  cbief^  concerning  whom  much  inquiiy  has  been 
made  from  several  considerations.    We  mean 

Shikellimus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Logan,  He  was  a  Cavuga  sachem, 
and  styled  by  Mr.  Loskiel,^  "first  magistrate  and  head  chief  of  all  the  Iroquois 
Indians  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehannab,  as  far  as  Onondago. 

He  is  the  same  often  mentioned  by  Colden,^  under  the  names  Shickcalamy* 
Shicalamyy  and  Skick  Calamy,  and  occupies  a  place  next  the  fiunous  CtmoiMi- 

*  Some  will  doubtless  imagine  that  this  was  knowing  a  gpod  deal. 

t  Heckewelder,  ut  supra,  t  Carey's  Museum,  v.  lOl  §  Hist.  MissioHt,  ii.  119. 

I  Hist.  Five  Nations,  u.  67, 69,  75, 77, 85. 

2« 
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iego.  His  reridence  was  at  Conestoga  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  preaent  at  4 
great  council  held  in  Philadelphia  in  1743,  with  91  other  cbieft,  eoimaellon 
and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations,  to  consult  about  the  encroachmentaof  aoma 
of  the  Delawares  upon  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  vnll  be  found  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Canassciwo,  That  he  was  a  man  of  much  oonaequanea 
amonff  the  I^ve  Nations  willappear  from  the  fact,  that  Omaaatero  r^ieotcd  a 
speech  of  his  to  Governor  Thomat,  when  the  assault  upon  ^Wam  WM 
was  inquired  into,  **  whereby  his  [the  said  Webh*a]  jaw-bone  was  broke,  and 
his  life  greativ  endangered  by  an  unknown  Indian.  This  took  place  tipoo 
the  disputed  lands  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  *^  Canoisaiego  repeating  tfaa 
message  delivered  to  the  Six  Nations  by  SMdccalamy^  in  the  year  1740,  with  a 
string  of  wampum,  said  in  answer :  *  The  Six  Nations  had  made  diligent 
inquuy  into  the  affair,  and  had  found  out  the  Indian  who  had  committed  tba 
&ct ;  he  lived  near  Asopus,  [.&opus,J  and  had  been  examined  and  severely 
reproved;  and  they  hoped,  as  Wilham  Wtbh  was  recovered,  the  governor 
would  not  expect  any  mrther  punishment,  and  therefore  they  retunied  the 
Btrinff  of  vrampum  received  from  their  brethren,  by  the  hand  of  StAdutdamaff 
in  token  that  they  had  fully  complied  virith  their  request'  ^ 

When  Count  ZinzMdorft  founder  of  the  sect  called  Moravians,  visited  dib 
country,  in  1742,  he  had  an  interview  with  this  chief  at  Shamokin.  Omnd 
WeistT  was  present,  and  ShxktUimua  inquired  with  great  anxiety  the  cause  of 
the  count's  visiL  Weiaer  told  him  ^that  he  was  a  messenger  of  the  living 
God,  sent  to  preach  grace  and  mercy;"  to  which  he  answered,  <*he  was  glad 
that  such  a  messenger  came  to  instruct  his  nation." 

While  in  the  exercise  of  his  pious  labors,  ZinzeTidoi/ very  narrowly  escaped 
assassination ;  and,  to  illustrate  the  force  of  superstition  upon  untutored  minds^ 
it  will  be  proper  to  relate  the  circumstance.  Having  arrived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Wyommg,  the  Indians  could  not  believe  that  he  had  come  solely  fbr 
their  benefit,  but  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  his  real  object  was  the  aiv 
quisition  of  land ;  and  they  therefore  resolved  to  put  him  to  death.  On  a  cool 
evening  in  September,  as  he  sat  alone  in  his  tent,  upon  a  bundle  of  weedi^ 
which  was  his  bed,  the  appointed  assassins  approached  his  jfrail  mannoo. 
He  had  a  small  fire,  and  was  writing  at  the  time ;  and  nothing  prevented  the 
easy  execution  of  their  conunission.  A  blanket,  suspended  by  the  coraeia^ 
formed  the  door  of  his  tent,  and  as  the  Indians  drew  tliis  a  little  aside,  tbay 
beheld  a  large  rattlesnake  which  the  fire  had  driven  from  his  covert,  laying 
near  the  venerable  man,  but  was  not  seen  by  him ;  beine  too  deeply  engaged 
in  his  subject  to  notice  him  or  the  more  dangerous  mdians.  The  rattle- 
snake being  an  animal  they  feared  and  respected  as  a  kind  of  Manito,  and 
seeing  it  in  company  with  the  stranger,  they  doubted  not  of  his  divine  origin 
also,  and  at  once  shrunk  from  their  object,  and  returned  to  report  what  they 
had  seen  to  tlieir  brethren  in  their  village.*  He  was  now  received  by  the 
Shawanese,  and  a  mission  was  begun  amon^  them. 

Skikdlimua  was  a  great  friend  of  the  missionaries,  and  his  death  was  a 
severe  loss  to  tlK^ni.  He  died  at  his  own  residence  in  Shamokin,  iu  1749L 
We  have  already  named  the  chief  proper  to  be  proceeded  with,  on  finishing 
our  account  of  ShiktUimus, 

GANASSATEGO,  a  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  was  of  the  tribe  of  Onondaga 
In  1742,  there  arose  a  dispute  between  the  Delawares  and  the  government 
of  Pennsylvania,  relative  to  a  tract  of  land  in  the  forks  of  the  Delaware.  •  The 
English  claimed  it  by  right  of  prior  purchase,  and  the  Delawares  persisted  in 
their  claim,  and  threatened  to  use  force  unless  it  should  be  given  up  by  the 
whites.  This  tribe  of  the  Delawares  were  subject  to  the  Six  Nations,  and 
the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  deputies  to  them  to  notify  them  of  the 
trouble,  that  they  might  interfere  and  prevent  war.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  CanasaaUgo  appeared  in  Philadelphia  with  290  vearriors.  He  observed 
to  the  governor,  **  that  they  saw  the  Delawares  had  been  an  unruly  people, 
and  were  altogether  in  the  wrong ;  that  they  had  concluded  to  remove  them, 
and  oblige  them  to  go  over  the  river  Delaware,  and  quit  all  claim  to  any 
lands  on  this  side  for  the  future,  since  they  had  received  pay  fbr  them,  and 

*  Chapman's  Hist  Wyoming,  90  to  21. 
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it  is  gone  through  their  guts  long  aga  They  deserved,  he  said,  to  be  taken 
by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  shaken  severely,  till  they  recovered  their  senses, 
and  became  sober ;  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  deed  signed  by  nine 
of  their  ancestors,  above  fifty  years  ago,  for  this  very  land,  and  a  release 
signed  not  many  years  since,  by  some  of  themselves,  and  chiefs  yet  living, 

iand  then  present,)  to  the  number  of  15  and  upwards ;  but  how  came  you 
addressing  himself  to  the  Delawares  present)  to  take  upon  you  to  sell  land 
at  all  ?  We  conquered  you ;  we  made  women  of  you ;  you  know  you  are 
women ;  and  can  no  more  sell  land  than  women ;  nor  is  it  fit  you  should  have 
the  power  of  selling  lands,  since  you  would  abuse  it  This  land  you  claim 
IS  gone  through  your  ^uts ;  you  have  been  furnished  with  clothes,  meat  and 
drink,  by  the  soods  paid  you  for  it,  and  now  you  want  it  s^iUf  like  children 
as  you  are.  But  what  makes  you  sell  lands  in  the  dark  ?  Did  you  ever  tell 
us  that  you  had  sold  this  land  ?  Did  we  ever  receive  any  part,  even  the  value 
of  a  pipe  shank,  from  you  for  it  ?  You  have  told  us  a  blind  story,  that  you 
sent  a  messenger  to  us,  to  inform  us  of  the  sale ;  but  he  never  came  amongst 
us,  nor  did  we  ever  hear  any  thing  about  it  This  is  acting  in  the  dark,  and 
very  difierent  from  the  conduct  our  Six  Nations  observe  in  the  sales  of  land* 
On  such  occasions  they  give  public  notice,  and  invite  all  the  Indians  of  their 
united  nations,  and  give  them  all  a  share  of  the  presents  they  receive  for 
their  lands. 

**  This  is  the  behavior  of  the  wise  united  nations.  But  we  find  you  are 
none  of  our  blood ;  you  act  a  dishonest  part,  not  only  in  this,  but  in  other 
matters ;  your  ears  are  ever  open  to  slanderous  reports  about  your  brethren. 
For  all  these  reasons,  tre  charge  you  to  remove  irutcmUy ;  we  donH  gtpe  you  lihertu 
to  tiunk  about  it.  You  are  women."  They  dared  not  disobey  mis  commana, 
and  soon  afler  removed,  some  to  Wyoming  and  Shamokin,  and  some  to  the 
Ohio.* 

When  CcmasmUffo  was  at  Lancaster,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1744,  holding  a 
talk  t  about  their  anairs  with  the  governor,  he  was  infbrmed  that  the  English 
had  beaten  the  French  in  some  important  battle.  *^  WeU,**  said  he,  **  if  that 
be  the  case,  you  must  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  rum  jQrom  them,  and  can 
afford  to  give  us  some,  that  we  may  rejoice  with  you."  Accordingly,  a  glass 
was  serv^  round  to  each,  which  they  called  a  Ireneh  gla»s.  X 

Dr.  Pranklin  tells  us  a  very  interesting  story  of  CanoMsaUgOj  and  at  the  same 
time  makes  ttie  old  chief  tell  another.  In  speaking  of  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Indians,  the  doctor  says,  ^  The  same  hospitality,  esteemed  amonff 
them  as  a  princi|>al  virtue,  is  j^ractised  by  private  persons ;  of  which  C&nrcd 
WeistTy  our  interpreter,  gave  me  tlie  following  instances.  He  had  been  natu- 
ralized among  the  Six  Nations,  and  spoke  well  the  Mohawk  language.  In 
going  thruugh  the  Indian  country,  to  carry  a  message  fW>m  our  governor  to 
the  council  at  Onondago,  he  called  at  the  habitation  of  Canassatego,  an  old 
acquaintance,  who  embraced  him,  spread  furs  for  him  to  sit  on,  placed  befbrs 
him  some  boiled  beans,  and  venison,  and  mixed  some  rum  and  water  for  his 
drink.  When  he  was  well  refreshed,  and  bad  lit  his  pipe,  Canassate^  began 
fo  converse  with  him ;  nsked  how  be  had  fared  the  many  years  since  they 
had  seen  each  other  i  whence  he  then  came ;  what  occasioned  the  journey, 
&c.  Conrad  answered  all  his  questions ;  and  when  the  discourse  began  to 
flag,  the  Indian,  to  continue  it,  said,  *  Conradj  you  have  lived  long  among  the 
white  }>cople,  and  know  something  of  their  customs :  I  have  been  sometimes 
at  Albany,  and  have  observed,  that  once  in  seven  days  they  shut  up  their 
shops,  and  assemble  in  the  great  house  ;  tell  me  what  that  is  for ;  what  do 
they  do  there  ? '  ^  They  meet  there,'  says  Conrad^  *  to  hear  and  learn  ffood 
things.'  <  I  do  not  doubt,'  says  the  Indum,  *  that  they  tell  you  so ;  they  have 
told  me  the  same ;  but  I  doubt  the  truth  of  what  they  say,  and  I  will  tell  you 
my  reasons.  I  went  lately  to  Albany,  to  sell  my  skins,  and  buy  blankets, 
knives,  powder,  rum,  &c.    You  know  1  used  generally  to  deal  with  Hdm 

•  Colden  and  Gordoris  Histories. 

t  The  minutes  of  the  conference  taken  at  the  time  by  Wittuum  Marthe,  occupies  90  pages  in 
the  Coli.  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  vii.  vol. 
t  CoUUn's  Hisu  Five  NaUoos,  u.  142. 
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Hanson;  but  I  was  a  little  inclined  this  time  to. try  some  other  merchants 
However,  I  called  first  upon  Hans^  and  asked  him  what  he  would  give  for 
beaver.  He  said  he  could  not  give  more  than  four  shillings  a  pound ;  bu^ 
says  he,  I  cannot  talk  on  business  now ;  this  is  the  day  when  we  meet  together 
to  learn  good  things,  and  I  am  going  to  the  meeting.  So  I  thought  to  myself 
since  I  cannot  do  any  business  to-day,  I  may  as  well  go  to  the  meetiDg  too^ 
and  I  went  with  him.  There  stood  up  a  man  in  black,  and  began  to  talk 
to  the  people  very  angrily ;  I  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  but  perceiving 
that  he  looked  much  at  me,  and  at  Hansony  I  imagined  that  he  was  angrv  at 
seeing  me  there ;  so  I  went  out,  sat  down  near  the  house,  struck  fire,  and  lit 
my  pipe,  waiting  till  the  meetinsr  should  break  up.  I  thought  too  that  the 
man  had  mentioned  something  of  beaver,  and  suspected  it  mieht  be  Uie  sub- 
ject of  their  meeting.  So  when  they  came  out,  I  accostea  my  merchant. 
'Well,  Hansj*  says  Ij  *I  hope  you  have  agreed  to  give  more  than  4t.  a 
pound.'  *  No,'  says  he,  *  I  cannot  give  so  much,  I  cannot  give  more  than  three 
shillings  and  sixpence.'  I  then  sp^e  to  several  other  dealers,  but  they  all  sung 
the  same  song, — thru  and  sixpence,  three  and  sixpence.  This  made  it  clear  to 
me  that  my  suspicion  was  right;  and  that  whatever  they  pretended  of  meet- 
ing to  learn  good  things,  the  purpose  was  to  consult  how  to  cheat  Indians  in  the 
nnce  of  beaver.  Consider  but  a  little,  Conrad,  and  you  must  be  of  my  opinien. 
if  they  met  so  often  to  learn  good  things,  they  would  certainly  have  learned 
some  before  this  time.  But  they  are  stul  ignorant  You  know  our  practice. 
If  a  white  man,  in  travelling  through  our  country,  enters  one  of  our  cabin% 
we  all  treat  him  as  I  do  you;  we  dry  him  if  he  is  wet;  we  warm  him  if  he  it 
cold,  and  give  him  meat  and  drink,  that  he  may  allay  his  thirst  and  hunger; 
and  we  spread  soil  furs  for  him  to  rest  and  sleep  on ;  we  demand  nothing  in 
return.  Bui  if  I  go  into  a  white  man's  house  at  Albany,  and  ask  for  victuals  and 
drink,  they  say,  Gret  out,  you  Indian  dog.  You  see  they  have  not  yet  learned 
those  little  good  things  that  we  need  no  meetings  to  be  instructed  in,  because 
our  mothers  taught  them  to  us  when  we  were  children ;  and  therefore  it  is 
impossible  their  meetings  should  be,  as  they  say,  for  any  such  purpose,  or  kive 
anv  such  efifect:  they  are  only  to  contrive  the  cheating  of  Indians  in  die  price 
of  Deaver.'"* 

The  missionary  Frederic  Post,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Indianf 
on  the  Ohio,  in  1758,  mentions  a  son  of  CanassaUgo,  whom  he  calls  JSoiit 
Jacob, 

We  are  not  to  look  into  the  history  of  Pennsylvania  for  a  succession  of 
Indian  wars,  although  there  have  been  some  homd  murders  and  enormities 
conunitted  among  the  whites  and  Indians.  FoV  about  70  years,  their  historic 
page  is  very  clear  of  such  records,  namely,  from  168^  the  arrival  of  William 
Penn,  until  the  French  war  of  1755. 

And  we  will  here  record  the  proceedings  of  ffUliam  Penn,  on  his  taking 
possession  of  his  lands  upon  the  Delaware,  so  far  as  they  are  connected  who 
our  Indian  history. 

Humanity  being  a  prominent  feature  in  every  Quaker  who  lives  up  to  his 

Srofession,  we  are  to  expect  a  display  of  it  in  that  of  Penn ;  and  happily  we 
o  not  find  ourselves  disappointed.  The  force  of  his  example  was  such,  thal^ 
for  many  years,  his  followers  practised  the  art  of  peacemakiuff ;  and  hence  no 
wars  occurred,  as  we  have  already  observed ;  but  as  the  enlightened  mind 
of  Penn  carried  his  acts  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries,  they  acting  without  the  true  principle  which  governed 
him,  soon  forgot  its  importance,  and  pursued  a  dififerent  course,  which  brought 
the  evils  of  war  and  dissolution. 

WiUiam  Penn  had  confirmed  to  him  the  country  since  bearing  his  name, 
by  a  royal  charter,  and  having  sent  over  a  smaU  colony  to  take  possession 
of  it  in  1681,  followed  himself  the  next  year.  His  first  care  on  his  arrival  was 
to  establish  a  lasting  friendship  with  the  Indians.  This  he  effected  by  the 
greatest  possible  care  in  rendenng  them  strict  justice  and  great  kindness,  and 
above  all  by  purchasing  the  country  of  them,  and  paying  them  to  their  con- 

*  The  editors  of  the  valuable  Encyclopedia  Pertbensis  have  thought  this  anecdote  woriby  a 
place  in  that  work,  (i.  658.) 
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tent  for  it  Perm  landed  at  what  is  now  Newcastle,  24  October,  and  soon  began 
to  exchange  goods  for  lands  with  the  Indians.  By  this  intercourse  he  learned 
their  language,*  and  thus  qualified  himself  to  render  them  justice  in  all  casesL 

The  firat  rormed  treaty  entered  into  between  Penn  and  the  Indians  was 
made  in  Dec.  1682,  and  took  place  almost  two  miles  above  what  is  now 
Chestnut  Street,  on  the  same  side  of  the  Delaware,  in  the  present  township 
of  Kensington,  under  the  wide-spreading  branches  of  an  elm-tree,  aged  at  that 
time  155  years,  as  since  ascertained.f  A  small  cubical  marble  monument 
now  marks  the  spot,  which,  with  the  adjacent  neighborhood,  in  the  days  of 
Penn,  was  called  Shakamaxon.  A  street  perpetuates  this  name,  not  far  dis- 
tant, which  runs  at  ri^ht  angles  to  the  river.  The  little  monument  of  which 
we  have  made  mention,  was  almost  invisible  from  piles  of  rubbish,  when 
visited  by  the  writer  in  April,  18344 

In  reference  to  Penn's  Treaty,  so  often  the  subject  of  prose  in  both  hemi- 
spheres, Voltaire  has  in  his  peculiar  vein  observed,  that  it  was  the  only  one 
made  without  an  oath,  and  the  only  one  which  had  not  been  broken.§ 

An  admirable  painting  of  tliis  treaty,  by  Sir  Benjamin  West,  has  of&n  been 
sketched  upon  copper,  and  impressions  circulated  in  various  works ;  there  is, 
however,  in  all  of  them,  a  very  glaring  want  of  taste  or  judgment,  arising 
probably  from  a  false  notion  of  the  painter,  which  is  the  appearance  of 
nandsome  houses  in  the  back-ground.  There  b  one  of  the  best  sketches  of 
an  Indian  treaty  painted  upon  me  sign  of  an  inn  in  Beach  Street,  near  the  old 
treaty  ground,  which  I  have  seen. 

It  is  no  wonder  the  Indians  remembered  Perm  so  long,  and  so  afiection- 
ately,  for  it  was  not  uncommon  for  him  to  perform  the  engagements  of  otherib 
who  purposely  set  out  upon  wronging  them.  In  a  speech  which  a  chief  of 
the  Six  Nations  made  at  a  conference,  at  Lancaster,  in  June,  1744,  he  gives 
the  following  narrative  of  one  oi  PemCs  generous  acts  in  these  words: — 

**  When  our  brother  Oruu,  a  great  while  ago,  came  to  Albany  to  buy  the 
Susquehannah  lands  of  us,  our  brother  the  governor  of  N.  York,  who,  as  we 
suppose,  had  not  a  ffood  understanding  wim  our  brother  Onaa,  advised  us 
not  to  sell  him  any  land,  for  he  would  make  a  bad  use  of  it,  and  pretending 
to  be  our  friend,  he  advised  us,  in  order  to  prevent  Onoj'f,  or  any  other  per- 
sons, imposing  on  us,  and  that  we  might  always  have  our  land  when  we 
wanted  it,  to  put  it  into  his  hands ;  and  he  told  us  he  would  keep  it  for  our 
use,  and  never  open  his  hands,  but  keep  them  close  shut,  and  not  part  with 
any  of  it,  but  at  our  request  Accordingly  we  tiiisted  him,  and  put  our  lands 
into  his  hands,  and  charged  him  to  keep  them  safe  for  our  use.  But  some 
time  after  he  went  to  England,  and  carried  our  land  with  him,  and  there  sold 
it  to  our  brother  Oruis  for  a  large  sum  of  money.  And  when  at  the  instance 
of  our  brother  Onas  we  were  minded  to  sell  him  some  lands,  he  told  us  we  had 
sold  the  Susquehannah  lands  already  to  the  governor  of  N.  York,  and  that 
he  had  bought  them  from  him  in  England ;  though  when  he  came  to  under- 
stand how  me  governor  of  N.  York  had  deceived  us,  he  very  generously  paid 
us  for  our  lands  over  again.*^! 

There  were  several  chiefs  very  noted  about  this  period,  on  account  of 
their  connection  with  the  Moravian  Brethren.    Among  the  most  noted  was 

GLIKHIKAN,ir  or  GlikMckan,**  "an  eminent  captain  and  warrior,  counsel- 
lor and  speaker  of  the  Delaware  chief  [Pakanke]  in  Kaskaskunk."  It  is  said 
that  he  had  disputed  with  the  French  Catholic  priests  in  Canada,  and  con- 

*  His  own  letter,  dated  the  year  following,  giving  an  account  of  the  country,  its  products, 
inhabitants,  6cc.  &c.  dated  16  August,  1683,  and  printed  in  Blomt^s  America^  %. 

t  Holmes's  Annals,  i.  406.  The  old  elm  was  blown  down  by  a  tempest  in  1810,  and  was 
then  283  years  old.  lb.  Pieces  of  its  stump  are  pr^lerved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  along 
with  fragments  of  the  Pl3rmouth  Rock,  &c. 

X  I  was  lately  informed  bv  Mr.  Duponceau  of  Philadelphia,  that  some  important  errors  existed 
in  the  printed  accounts  of  Peni^s  Treaty,  and  he  showed  me  some  manuscripts  concerning  it 
which  tie  had  lately  discovered,  and  was  preparing  lo  have  them  prioted  in  the  Hist  Colls,  of 
Pennsylvania. 

f  C  est  le  seul  traits  entre  ces  peoples  et  les  Chretiens  qui  n'ait  point  ^e  jur^  et  qui  n'ait 
pomt  ete  rompu.     CEiwres,  vol.  liv.  415,  ed.  of  1785,  in  91  vols.  ISmo. 

n  An  Enquiry  mto  the  Causes,  Ate.  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Shawanese  and  Delawares,  SL 

If  Lotkii.  ••  Hteknodder. 
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founded  them,  and  now  (1769)  made  his  appearance  amons  the  United 
Brethren  for  the  purpose  of  achieving;  a  like  victory ;  but  as  me  BrethreiAi 
account  has  it,  his  heart  failed  him,  ana  he  became  a  convict  to  their  doctrinefl. 
In  1770,  he  quitted  Kaskaskunk,  to  live  with  the  Brethren,  greatly  against  the 
minds  of  his  friends  and  his  chief  This  occasioned  great  trouble,  and  aooie 
endeavored  to  take  his  life.  Pakanke^s  sjpeech  to  him  upon  the  occasion  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  account  of  that  chief  At  the  time  of  hia  bifi- 
tism,  Glikhikan  received  the  name  of  Isaac 

The  period  of  the  revolutionary  war  was  a  distressing  time  for  the  Brethran 
and  those  Indians  who  had  adhered  to  their  cause.    War  parties  fixim  the 
hostile  tribes  were  continually  passing  and  repassing  their  settlements,  and 
oflen  in  the  most  suspicious  manner.    It  was  to  the  famous  chief  GUkkUum 
that  they  owed  their  preservation  on  more  than  one  occasion.    The  Indians 
about  the  lakes  sent  deputies  to  draw  the  Delawares  into  the  war  against  the 
Americans,  but  they  were  not  received  by  them.    Shortly  after,  in  the  year 
1777,  200  Huron  warriors,  with  Half-king  at  their  head,  approached  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  of  Lichtenau,  in  their  way  to  attack  the  settlements  upon 
the  frontiers,  and  caused  f  reat  consternation  among  the  Brethren ;  but  reeotr- 
ing  to  show  no  signs  of  rear,  victuals  were  prepared  for  them,  and  sent  out 
by  some  of  the  Christian  Indians  to  meet  them.    The  reception  of  those  sent 
out  was  &r  more  promising  than  was  anticipated,  and  soon  after  was  ^'senft 
a  solenm  embassy  to  the  iSdf-kirut  and  other  chiefs  of  the  Hurons."     GliW- 
hm  was  at  the  head  of  this  embassy,  and  the  following  is  his  speech  to 
Half-king: — ** Uncle!     We,  your   cousins,  the   congregation  of   believing 
Indians  iX  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten,  rejoice  at  this  opportunity  to  see 
and  speak  with  you.    We  cleanse  your  eyes  from  all  the  dust,  and  vdiaterer 
the  wind  may  have  carried  into  them,  that  you  may  see  your  cousin  widi 
clear  eyes  and  a  serene  countenance.    We  cleanse  your  ears  and  hearts  finom 
all  evil  reports  which  an  evil  wind  may  have  conveyed  into  your  ears  and 
even  into  your  hearts  on  the  journey,  that  our  words  may  find  entrance  into 
your  ears  and  a  place  in  your  hearta    [Hen  a  string  of  toanmum  was  jn«- 
9tnUd  hy  GlikhikanJ]    Uncle !  hear  the  words  of  the  believing  Indiana,  your 
cousins,  at  Lichtenau  and  Gnadenhuetten.    We  would  have  you  know,  thai 
we  have  received  and  believed  in  the  word  of  God  for  30  years  and  upward^ 
and  meet  daily  to  hear  it,  morning  and  evening.    You  must  also  know,  thai 
we  have  our  teachers  dwelling  amongst  us,  who  instruct  us  and  our  children. 
By  this  word  of  God,  preached  to  us  by  our  teachers,  we  are  taught  to  keep 
peace  with  all  men,  and  to  consider  them  as  friends ;  for  thus  (xod  has  com- 
manded us,  and  therefore  we  are  lovers  of  peace.    These  our  treachers  are 
not  only  our  friends,  but  we  consider  and  love  them  as  our  own  flesh  and 
blood.    Now  as  we  are  your  cousin,  we  most  earnestly  beg  of  you,  unck^ 
that  you  also  would  consider  them  as  your  own  body,  and  as  your  cousin. 
We  and  they  make  but  one  body,  and  therefore  cannot  be  separated,  and 
whatever  you  do  unto  them,  you  do  unto  us,  whether  it  be  good  or  eviL" 
Then  several  fathoms  of  wampum  were  delivered.    Half-king  received  this 
speech  with  attention,  and  said  it  had  penetrated  his  heart,  and  after  he  had 
consulted  with  his  captains,  he  s()oke  as  follows  in  answer : — **^  Cousins !    I 
am  very  glad  and  feel  great  satisfaction  that  you  have  cl paused  my  eyes,  eazt 
and  heart  from  all  evil,  conveyed  into  me  by  the  wind  on  tliis  journey.    I  am 
upon  an  expedition  of  an  unusual  kind ;  for  I  am  a  warrior  and  am  going  to 
war,  and  therefore  many  evil  thiugs  and  evil  thoughts  enter  into  my  head, 
and  even  into  my  heart    But  thanks  to  my  cousin,  my  eyes  are  now  cleai. 
so  that  I  can  behold  my  cousin  with  a  serene  countenance.    I  rejoice,  that  I 
can  hear  my  cousins  with  open  ears,  and  take  their  words  to  heart"    He  then 
delivered  a  string  of  wampum,  and  after  repeating  the  part  of  GHkhUtatCs 
speech  relating  to  the  missionaries,  proceeded :  ^  Go  on  as  hidierto,  and  suffer  no 
one  to  molest  you.    Obey  your  teachers,  who  speak  nothing  but  good  unto 
you,  and  instruct  you  in  the  ways  of  God,  and  be  not  afraid  that  any  hann 
shall  be  done  unto  them.    No  creature  shall  hurt  them.    Attend  to  your 
worship,  and  never  mind  other  af&irs.    Indeed,  you  see  us  going  to  war; 
but  you  may  remain  easy  and  quiet,  and  need  not  think  much  about  it,  &c.* 
This  was  rather  odd  talk  for  a  savage  warrior,  and  verily  it  seemi  mora  lilDe 
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that  of  one  of  the  European  Brethren,  but  the  veracity  ofLoMd  will  not  be 
questioned. 

Some  time  after  this,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  threw  Glikhikan  into 
much  trouble  and  danger.  A  band  of  Huron  warriors  seized  upon  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  and  confined  them,  and  did  much 
mischief.  Mithad  Jung,  David  Zeisbirger  and  John  Heckewddar  were  the 
Brethren  confined  at  this  time.  The  savages  next  pillaged  Schoenbrunn, 
from  whence  they  led  captive  the  missionary  Jungman  and  wife,  and  the 
sisters  Zeisberger  and  Senseman ;  and,  singing  the  death-song,  arrived  with 
them  at  Gnadenhuetten,  where  were  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  This  was 
September  4, 1781.  It  appears  that  the  fiunous  Captain  J'tjpe  was  amon^  these 
warriors,  from  what  follows.  A  youne  Indian  woman,  who  accompanied  the 
warriors,  was  much  moved  by  the  hard  treatment  of  the  Brethren,  and  in  the 
night  *<  found  means  to  get  Capt.  Pipers  best  horse,  and  rode  ofif  full  speed  to 
Pittsburgh,  where  she  gave  an  account  of  the  situation  of  the  missionaries 
and  then*  congregations.**  This  woman  was  related  to  Glikhikan ;  on  himL 
therefore,  they  determined  to  vent  their  wrath.  A  party  of  warriors  seized 
him  at  Salem,  and  brought  him  bound  to  Gnadenhuetten,  singing  the  death- 
song.  When  he  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  warriors,  great  commo- 
tion followed,  and  many  were  clamorous  that  he  should  be  at  once  cut  to 
pieces ;  especially  the  I)elawares,  who  could  not  forget  his  having  renounced 
his  nation  and  manner  of  living ;  here,  however.  Half-king  interfered,  and 
prevented  his  being  killed.  They  now  held  an  inquisitorial  examination 
upon  him,  which  terminated  in  a  proof  of  his  innocence,  and,  after  giving 
vent  to  their  spleen  in  loading  him  with  the  worst  of  epithets  and  mucli  op- 
probrious language,  set  him  at  liberty. 

The  missionaries  and  their  congregations  were  soon  at  liberty,  but  were 
obliged  to  emigrate,  as  they  could  have  no  rest  upon  the  Muskingum  any 
longer ;  war  parties  continually  hovering  about  them,  robbing  and  tronblincr 
them  in  various  ways.  They  went  through  the  wilderness  125  miles,  and 
settled  at  Sandusky,  leaving  their  beautiful  cornfields  just  ready  to  harvest 
Their  losses  and  privations  were  immense.  Above  200  catde  and  400  hoffs, 
much  com  in  store,  beside  300  acres  just  ripening,  were  among  the  spoils. 
*<  A  troop  of  savages  commanded  by  English  ofiicers  escorted  them,  enclos- 
ing them  at  the  distance  of  some  miles  on  all  sides."  They  arrived  at  their 
place  of  destination  October  11,  and  here  were  left  by  Half-king  and  his 
warriors  without  any  instructions  or  orders. 

Many  believing  Indians  had  returned  to  Gnadenhuetten  and  the  adjacent 
places  in  1782.  Here,  on  8th  March  of  this  year,  happened  the  most  dreadfiil 
massacre,  and  Glikhikan  was  amons  the  victims.  Ninety-six  persons  were 
scalped  and  then  cut  to  pieces.  Besides  women,  there  were  34  children 
murdered  in  cold  blood.*    This  was  done  by  white  men  ! 

Of  this  horrid  and  diabolical  murder  it  behoves  us  to  give  the  facts  more 
in  detail.  The  month  of  February  of  the  year  1782,  having  been  very  fiivor- 
able  to  war  parties,  it  was  improved  by  some  Sandusky  warriors,  and  some 
murders  were  committed  in  an  unlooked  for  moment  upon  the  frontiers  of  the 
whites.  The  family  of  a  WiUiam  Wallace,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  five  or 
six  children,  were  killed,  and  one  John  Carpenter  \  was  taken  prisoner.  These 
early  movements  of  the  Indians  led  the  whites  to  conclude  that  they  were 
either  done  by  the  Moravians  at  Muskingum,  or  that  the  warriors  that  com- 
mitted the  murders  were  quartered  among  them4  Therefore,  without  further 
information,  a  band  of  about  80  or  90  men  suddenly  collected  upon  the  fron- 
tier of  Pennsylvania,  and  each  man  having  provided  himself  with  his  own 
arms,  ammunition  and  provisions,  mostly  mounted  upon  horses,  set  out  under 
one  Colonel  David  kVtUiamson  for  the  devoted  congregation  at  Gnadenhuetten. 
They  rendezvoused  and  encamped  the  first  night  on  the  Mingo  Bottom,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Ohio  River.§ 

*  I  have  been  particular  in  noticing  this  affair,  as  it  is  not  found  in  nich  extensively  circu- 
lated works  as  the  American  AnnaU. 


t  He  afterwards  made  his  escape  at  great  peril. 
X  Doddridge's  Notes  on  the  Indian  Wars,  248,  % 


U9.  i  Ibid. 
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Meanwhile  Colonel  Gt&jon,  at  Pittsburgh,  underatanding  the  object  of  the 
crew  who  had  sone  forth  under  fflUiamsonj  despatched  messenffers  to  akim 
the  Christian  fiidians,  but  they  arrived  too  late.  However,  they  received 
timely  notice  from  another  quarter,  but  their  trusting  to  their  innooenoe  to 
protect  them,  did  in  this  case  prove  a  fatal  error :  a  white  man,  who  hid 
narrowly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  some  warriors,  warned  them  with  gmt 
earnestness  to  fly  for  their  lives.  These  warriors,  who  had  ^  murdered  and 
impaled  a  woman  and  a  child,  not  &r  from  the  Ohio,  arrived  soon  after  at 
Gnadenhuetten,"  where  they  expressed  their  well-grounded  fears  to  the  Gbri*- 
tians,  that  a  party  of  white  people,  who  were  pursuing  them,  would  surely 
kill  them  alL*  AU  these  wamiii|j[s  were  not  enough  to  shake  their  fidth  in 
the  protecting  arm  of  their  ovni  mnocence. 

Tne  second  day's  march  of  the  band  of  murderers,  brought  them  within 
one  mile  of  the  middle  Moravian  town,  where  they  again  encamped  for  the 
nighL  This  was  on  the  6th  day  of  March.  The  next  morning  the  par^ 
was  divided  into  three  equal  divisions,  "  one  of  which  was  to  cross  the  river 
about  a  mile  above  the  town ;  their  videttes  having  reported  that  there  weie 
Indians  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  The  other  party  was  divided  into  three 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  to  take  a  circuit  in  the  woods,  and  reach  the  rivw 
a  little  distance  below  the  town,  on  the  west  side.  Another  division  was  to 
fall  into  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  third  upon  its  upper  end.  When 
the  party  designed  to  make  the  attack  on  the  west  side,  had  reached  the  rim, 
they  found  no  boats  to  take  them  over ;  but  something  like  a  canoe  was  seen 
on  the  opposite  bank.  The  river  was  high,  witli  some  floating  ice.  A  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Sloughiar  swam  the  river,  and  brought  over,  not  a  canoe,  hot 
a  trough  designed  for  holding  sugar  water.  This  trough  could  carry  but  two 
men  at  a  time.  In  order  to  expedite  their  passage,  a  number  of  men  stripped 
off  their  clothes,  put  them  into  the  trough,  together  with  their  guna,  and 
swam  by  its  sides,  holding  its  edges  with  their  hands.  When  about  16  had 
crossed  the  river,  the  two  centinels,  who  had  been  posted  in  advance,'' f  '^meC 
young  Schebosch  in  the  woods,  fired  at  and  wounded  him  so  much  that  he 
could  not  escape.  He  then,  according  to  the  account  of  the  murderen 
themselves,  begged  for  his  life,  representing  that  he  was  Schtbos€ky  the  aon  of 
a  white  Christian  man  :  But  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  entreaties,  and  cot 
him  in  pieces  with  their  hatchets."  ^  One  of  them  broke  one  of  his  arms  by 
a  shot.  A  shot  from  the  other  centinel  killed  him.  These  heroes  t  then  scalped 
and  tomahawked  him. 

"By  this  time,  about  IG  men  had  got  over  the  river,  and  supposing  the  firing 
of  the  guus,  which  killed  Shabash^  would  lead  to  an  instant  discovery,  they 
sent  word  to  tlie  party  designed  to  attack  the  town  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  to  move  on  instantly,  which  they  did. 

'*  In  the  mean  time,  the  small  party  which  had  crossed  the  river,  marched 
with  all  speed,  to  the  main  town  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  Here  they  found 
a  large  company  of  Indians  gathering  the  com,  which  they  had  left  in 
their  fields  the  preceding  fall,  when  they  removed  to  Sandusky.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  men  at  the  town,  they  professed  peace  and  good  will  to  the 
Moravians,  and  informed  them  that  Uiey  had  come  to  take  them  to  fort  Pitt, 
for  their  safety.  The  Indians  surrendered,  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  ap- 
peared highly  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  their  removal,  and  began  with 
all  speed  to  prepare  food  for  the  white  men,  and  for  tliemselves  on  their 
journey. 

'^  A  party  of  white  men  and  Indians  was  immediately  despatched  to  Salem, 
a  short  distance  from  Gnadenhuctten,  where  the  Lidians  were  gathering  in 
their  corn,  to  bring  them  in  to  Gnadenhuctten.  The  party  soon  arrived  with 
the  whole  number  of  the  Indians  from  Salem.  In  the  mean  time  the  Indians  at 
Gnadenhuetteu  were  confined  in  two  houses  some  distance  apart,  and  placed 

*  Loskiel,  Hist.  Moravians,  iii.  176. 

t  I  am  following  Doddridge's  Narrative,  but  the  next  quotation  is  from  Lotkid,  iii.  177, 
and  ihen  conliuucs  Doddridge  without  any  omission. 

X  My  author  does  not  italicize  this  word,  but  he  doubtless  would,  if  be  were  to  give  at  a 
new  edition  of  his  book,  if  he  did  not  add  al  least  a  half  a  doien  exdamatioBi  to  it. 
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under  guards ;  and  when  those  from  Salem  arrived,  they  were  divided,  and 
pfaiced  in  the  same  houses,  with  their  brethren  of  Gnadenhuetten. 

**  The  prisoners  being  thus  secured,  a  council  of  war  was  held  to  decide 
on  their  rate.  The  officers,  unwilling  to  take  on  themselves  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  the  awful  decision,  agreed  to  refer  the  question  to  the  whole 
number  of  the  men.  The  men  were  accordingly  drawn  up  in  a  line.  The 
commandant  of  the  party,  Colonel  David  ffUhamsonj  then  put  the  question 
to  them  in  form,  *  whether  the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to 
Pittsburgh,  or  put  to  death?'  requesting  all  who  were  in  favor  of  saving  their 
lives  to  step  out  of  the  line,  and  form  a  second  rank.  On  this,  16,  some  say 
18,  steppea  out  of  the  rank,  and  formed  themselves  into  a  second  line ;  but 
alas !  this  line  of  mercy  was  far  too  short  for  that  of  vengeance.''  Thus  waa 
the  fiite  of  the  Moravian  Indians  decided  on,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pre- 
pare for  death. 

^  From  the  time  they  were  placed  in  the  guard-houses,  the  prisoners  fore- 
saw their  fate,  and  begun  their  devotions  of  singing  hymns,  praying  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  place  a  firm  reliance  in  the  mercy  of  the  Savior  of 
men."  ''The  particulars  of  this  dreadfbl  catastrophe  are  too  horrid  to 
relate.  Suffice  it  to  sav,  that  in  a  few  minutes  these  two  slaughter-houses, 
as  they  were  then  called,  exhibited  in  their  ghastly  interior,  me  mangled, 
bleeding  remains,  of  tho^  poor  unfortunate  people,  of  all  ages  and  sexes; 
from  the  aged  grey-headed,  down  to  the  helpless  infant  at  its  mother's  breast : 
dishonored  by  the  fatal  wounds  of  the  tomahawk,  mallet,  war-club,  spear  and 
scalping-knife ! "  Thus  was  the  8th  day  of  March  spent  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
In  the  year  1782 ! 

Only  two,  who  were  young  persons,  escaped  this  dreadful  day's  slaughter. 
One  of  whom  had  been  knocked  down  and  scalped,  and  by  counterfeiting 
nimself  dead,  while  the  murderers  had  left  the  place,  was  enabled  to  save 
his  life.  The  other  crept  unobserved  into  a  cellar,  and  in  the  night  escaped 
to  the  woods. 

Whether  any  of  the  murderers  were  called  to  an  account  for  what  they  did 
I  do  not  learn,  though  thev  probably  were  not,  owing  to  the  state  of  anarchy 
occasioned  by  the  revolutionary  war. 

PAKANKE  was  a  powerful  Delaware  chief,  whose  residence,  in  1770,  waa 
at  a  place  called  Kaskaskunk,  about  40  miles  north'  of  Pittsburgh.  He  is 
brought  to  our  notice  by  the  agency  of  the  missionary  Loskid,  mm  whom 
it  appears  that  he  was  very  friencuy  to  the  Brethren  at  first,  and  invited  them  into 
his  country,  but  when  Glikkikan^  his  chief  captain  and  speaker,  forsook  him, 
and  went  to  live  with  them,  he  was  so  disconcerted,  that  he  tinned  against 
them,  and  fer  a  time  caused  them  much  difficult.  Meeting  with  Glik- 
Jukan  afterward  in  public,  he  spoke  to  him  in  an  angry  tone  as  follows : 
"  And  even  you  have  gone  over  from  this  council  to  them.  I  suppose  you 
mean  to  get  a  white  skin !  But  I  tell  you,  not  even  one  of  your  feet  will  turn 
white,  much  less  your  body.  Was  you  not  a  brave  and  honored  man,  sitting 
next  to  me  in  council,  when  we  spread  the  blanket  and  considered  the  belts 
of  wampum  lying  before  us  ?  Now  you  pretend  to  despise  all  this,  and 
think  to  have  found  something  better.  Some  time  or  other  you  will  find 
yourself  deceived."  To  which  Glikhikan  made  but  a  short  and  meek  reply. 
Some  epidemic  disease  carried  off  many  of  the  Indians  about  this  time,  and 
they  attributed  its  cause  to  their  obstinacy  in  not  receiving  the  gospel  Pa- 
kanht  was  among  the  number  at  last  who  accepted  it  as  a  remedy.  He  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  so  credulous  as  many  of  his  neighbors ;  for  when  the 
acknowledgment  of  Christianity  was  concluded  upon  by  many,  he  remained 
incredulous ;  and  when  a  belt  of  wampum  was  sent  him,  accompanied  with 
a  message,  declaring  that  **  whosoever  refused  to  accept  it  would  he  considered 
a  murderer  of  his  countrymen,"  he  affected  not  to  understand  its  import,  and 
doubtless  would  not  have  acknowledged  it,  but  for  the  inopending  danger 
which  he  saw  threatening  him.  When  he  went  to  hear  the  Brethren  preach, 
he  declared  his  conviction,  and  recommended  his  children  to  receive  the 
gospel.    A  son  of  his  was  baptized  in  1775. 

NETAWATWCES  was  head  chief  of  the  Delawares,  and  if  we  are  to 
3 
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judge  of  him  from  our  scanty  records,  he  will  appear  to  the  best  advantage. 
<*He  used  to  lay  all  affiurs  of  state  before  his  counsellors  for  their  considera- 
tion, without  telling  them  his  own  sentiments.  When  they  save  him  their 
opinion,  he  either  approved  of  it,  or  stated  his  objections  and  amendmentSi 
always  alleging  the  reasons  of  his  disapprobation.**  Before  the  revolution,  it  was 
said  tliat  he  had  amazingly  increased  the  reputation  of  the  Delawares ;  and  he 
spared  no  pains  to  conciliate  all  his  neighbors,  and  reconcile  them  one  to  anoth- 
er. His  residence,  in  1773,  was  at  Gekelomukpechuenk.  The  Moravian  mis- 
sionaries sent  messengers  to  him,  with  information  of  the  arrival  of  another  mis- 
sionary, in  July  of  this  ^ear,  requesting  a  renewal  of  friendship  and  a  confirma- 
tion of  his  former  promise  of  protection.  When  this  was  laid  before  him  and  his 
council,  they  were  not  much  pleased  with  the  information,  and  the  old  chief 
^et€uo<Uwee8,  said,  ^  They  have  teachers  enovgh  already, /or  a  new  one  can  teaek 
noUUng  but  the  same  doctrine.^  He  was,  however,  prevailed  upon  to  give  his 
consent  to  their  request,  and  afterwards  became  a  convert  to  their  religion. 
After  he  had  set  out  in  this  course,  he  sent  the  following  speech  to  his  old 
friend  Pakanke :  **  You  and  I  are  both  old,  and  know  not  how  long  we  AaU  live. 
Therefore  let  us  do  a  good  work,  before  we  depart,  and  leave  a  testimony  to  our 
(hUdren  and  posterity,  that  we  have  received  the  word  of  God.  Let  this  be  ovr 
last  will  and  testamaU/*  Pakanke  consented,  and  was  at  great  pains  to  send 
solemn  embassies  to  all  such  tribes  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate 
his  determination.    JSTetawatwees  died  at  Pittsburgh  near  the  close  of  1776L 

JSTetawaiwees  had  been  a  signer  to  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  the  year  1718, 
beinff  then  young,  probably  about  25  years  of  age.  The  Turde  tribe  was 
the  nrst  among  the  Delawares,  and  of  this  he  became,  by  their  usages,  chie£ 
To  him  was  committed  all  the  tokens  of  contracts ;  such  as  belts  of  wam^ 
pum,  writings  obligatory,  with  the  sign  manual  of  ffiUiam  Penn,  and  others 
since,  down  to  the  time  himself^  with  his  tribe,  was  forced  to  leave  their 
lands  and  retire  into  Ohio. 

After  having  been  seated  upon  the  Ohio,  at  a  place  convenient  for  com- 
munication with  the  Wyandots  and  other  warlike  nations  of  the  west,  he 
made  known  to  them  the  wrongs  which  he  and  his  people  had  sufiered. 
By  advice  of  the  Wyandot  chiefs,  he  settled  finally  upon  Cayahajga  River, 
leaving  open  the  Rivers  Muskingum  and  Big  Beaver  for  any  of  h£  nation 
that  were  there  already^  and  should  afterwards  come  to  settle  there.  And  this 
was  the  occasion  of  King  Beaver's  building  a  town  and  setding  the  Turkey 
tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Nemoschilli  Creek,  since  called  Tuscarawas.  Of  this 
distinguished  chief  we  sliall  speak  more  at  large  in  another  place. 

When  Colonels  Bouquet  and  Bradstreet,  in  1763,  were  penetrating  into  the 
Indian  country,  JSTetawaiioees,  not  without  reason,  became  alarmed  for  his 
safety,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Colonel 
Bouquet,  after  the  battle  of  Bushy  Rum,  notwithstanding  the  other  chiefs 
did.  His  residence  being  in  range  of  the  march  of  BouqueCs  army,  he  too 
late  attempted  to  escape  down  the  Muskingum  in  a  canoe ;  but  being  inter- 
cepted by  some  of  BouqueVs  Indian  spies,  was  brought  before  the  colonel, 
who,  because  he  did  not  appear  at  the  treaty,  publicly  deposed  him,  and  put 
another  at  the  liead  of  his  tribe.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  however, 
the  first  act  of  importance  performed  by  the  Delaware  nation  was  to  rein- 
state JSTetaicatioees,  He  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the  office 
until  his  death,  which  happened  in  the  second  year  of  the  revolution,  1776, 
at  Pittsburgh,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  near  99  years.* 

The  missionaries,  especially,  felt  his  loss  with  great  severity,  for  his  coun- 
cil was  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  tliem  on  all  trying  occasions. 

WHITE-EYES, or,  as  some  write,  fVhite-eye,  was  "the  first  captain  among 
the  Delawares.^  There  was  always  great  opposition  among  the  Indians 
against  missionaries  settling  in  their  country ;  who,  in  the  language  ef  one 
of  the  Moraviaus,  "  were  a  stone  of  offence  to  many  of  the  chiefs  and  to  a 
great  part  of  the  council  at  Gekelemukpechueok,  and  it  was  several  times 
proposed  to  expel  them  by  force."    But  "  this  man  [Captain  White-eyes]  kept 

*  Hcckewdder's  Biographies,  &c.,  in  PkUos.  Trant, 
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the  chiefs  and  council  in  awe,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  injure  the  mis- 
sionaries, being  in  his  own  heart  convinced  of  the  truths  of  the  gospeL 
This  was  evident  in  all  his  speeches,  held  before  the  chiefs  and  council  in 
behalf  of  the  Indian  congregation  and  their  teachers."  * 

Upon  the  death  of  JSTttatoaiwus,  in  1776,  Captain  Wkitt-^ws  became  chief 
sachem,  to  which  place  his  former  situation  of^  first  counsellor  to  that  chief 
rendered  him  highly  qualified.  But  as  he  was  not  chief  by  regular  descent, 
he  only  accepted  the  office  until  a  young  chief  should  b«  of  age,  who,  it 
seems,  was  heir  apparent  It  is  said  he  had  long  looked  forward  with  anxiety 
to  the  time  when  his  countrymen  should  become  Christians,  and  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  civilization ;  '<  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  that  time,  for  while  ac- 
companying Gen.  Mackintosh  with  his  army,  to  Muskingum,  in  1778,  or  %  he 
took  the  small-pox  and  died."  f 

The  old  chief  JSTdawattoees  used  every  art  to  thwart  the  endeavors  of  WhUe^ 
eyeSj  and,  as  they  were  rather  in  a  strain  bordering  upon  persecution,  were 
only  sure  to  make  the  latter  more  strenuous.  He  therefore  declared  **  that 
no  prosperity  would  attend  the  Indian  affairs,  unless  they  received  and 
believed  the  saving  gospel,"  &c.  fVhiU-eyes  was  forced  about  this  time  to 
separate  himself  from  the  other  chiefs.  **This  occasioned  great  and  general 
surprise,  and  his  presence  being  considered  both  by  the  chiefs  imd  the  people 
as  indispensably  necessary,  a  negotiation  commenced,  and  some  Indian  breth- 
ren were  appointed  arbitrators.  The  event  was  beyond  expectation  success- 
fill,  for  chier  JVetawattvees  not  only  acknowledged  the  injustice  done  to  Cap- 
tain fVhUe-eye^  but  changed  his  mind  with  respect  to  the  believiz^  Indians 
and  their  teachers,  and  remained  their  constant  friend  to  his  death."  | 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  American  con^^ress 
endeavored  to  treat  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  accordmgly 
invited  the  Delawares  to  send  deputies.  WkUU-eyts  attended  on  the  part  of 
the  Brethren,  and  his  conduct  before  the  conmiissioners  was  highly  approved 
by  the  missionaries. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1776,  the  Hurons  sent  a  message  to  the 
Delawares,  ''that  they  must  keep  their  shoes  in  readiness  to  join  the  warriors." 
ATettawatwees  being  their  head  chief,  to  him,  consequently,  was  the  talk 
delivered.  He  would  not  accept  the  message,  but  sent  belts  to  the  Hurons^ 
with  an  admonition  for  their  rash  resolution,  and  remindingthem  of  the 
misery  the^  had  alreadv  brought  upon  themselves.  Captain  nhxtt-eyes  was 
a  bearer  of'^the  belts,  who  in  his  turn  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  Huron  am- 
bassadors ;  for  when  they  were  delivered  to  the  chiefs  in  Fort  Detroit,  in 
presence  of  the  English  governor,  he  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  threw  them  at 
the  feet  of  the  bearers,  ordering  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  depart  in  half  an 
hour.  He  accused  iVhiie-eyts  of  a  connection  with  the  Americans,  and  told 
him  his  head  was  in  danger. 

It  is  not  strange  that  frkUe'ems  was  treated  in  this  manner,  if  he  took  the 
stand  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  which  we  suppose  from  the  follow- 
ing circumstance  that  he  did :  The  Iroquois,  being  chiefly  in  the  English 
interest,  and  considering  the  Delawares  bound  to  operate  with  them,  ordered 
them  to  be  in  readiness,  as  has  been  just  related.  Upon  this  occasion,  ffTbtte- 
eves  said  ^  he  should  do  as  he  pleased ;  that  he  wore  no  petticoats,  as  they 
falsely  pretended ;  he  was  no  woman,  but  a  man,  and  they  should  find  him  to 
act  as  such."  § 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  importance  of  this  chief  until  1780,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  died  at  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  the  small- 
pox. Many  others  died  about  this  time,  among  whom  was  a  man  who  must 
have  been  very  old,  perhaps  near  120,  as  he  could  well  remember  when  the 
first  house  was  built  in  Philadelphia,  in  1682,  being  then  a  boy. 

Although  WkUe-eyes  was  so  friendly  to  the  Brethren,  yet  he  never  fully 
joined  them,  stating  his  political  station  as  a  reason. 

The  Delaware  nation  perpetuated  his  name ;  a  chief  signed  a  treaty  in 
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PAXNOUS^TADEUSKUND.  [Book  V. 

1814,  at  Greenville,  in  Ohio,  bearing  it*  WkUe-eyei  town  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history.  It  was  the  place  of  his  residence,  which  was  near  the  &Qb 
of  the  MuskingUHL 

PAXNOUS  was  head  chief  of  the  Shawanese  in  1754.  At  this  time,  the 
Christian  Indians  of  the  Moravian  settlement,  Gnadenhuetten,  were  oppress- 
ed by  a  tribute  to  the  Hurons.  This  year,  Paxnotis  and  Gidton  TadoiAund^ 
who  had  become  dissenters,  came  to  them,  and  delivered  the  following 
message :  ^  The  great  head,  that  is,  the  councU  of  the  Iroquois  in  Onondago, 
speak  the  truth  and  lie  not :  they  rejoice  that  some  of  the  believing  Indians 
nave  moved  to  Wajomick,  [near  Wuksburg  and  the  Susquehannah,T  but  now 
hey  lift  up  the  remaining  Mahikans  and  E^la wares,  and  set  them  also  down 
in  Wajomick ;  for  there  a  fire  is  kindled  for  them,  and  there  they  may  plant 
and  think  of  God.  But  if  they  will  not  hear,  the  great  head,  or  council, 
will  come  and  clean  their  ears  with  a  red-hot  iron ; "  that  is,  set  their  houses 
on  ^te^  and  send  bullets  through  their  heads.  The  next  year,  Paxrunu  and 
13  others  came  again,  and  in  me  name  of  the  Hurons  demanded  an  answer 
to  the  summons  he  had  delivered  last  year.  His  wife  attended  him,  and  for 
whom  he  had  great  affection,  having  then  lived  with  her  38  years.  She, 
being  touched  by  the  preaching  of  the  Brethren,  was  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
softening  the  heart  of  Paxnous^  and  causing  him  thenceforth  to  do  much  for 
them.  This  answer  was  returned  to  him  to  bear  to  the  Hurons:  ^Tbn 
Brethren  will  confer  with  the  Iroquois  themselves,  concerning  tlie  intended 
removal  of  the  Indians  firom  Gnadenhuetten  to  WajomicL"  Paxnous^  **  being 
only  an  ambassador  in  this  business,  was  satisfied,  and  even  formed  a  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  Brethren."  This  is  sufifcient  to  explain  Paxrunul'  par- 
tiality for  the  Brethren.  Before  they  departed,  his  wife  was  baptized,  and 
all  present,  among  whom  was  her  husband,  were  much  afiected.  She 
declared,  as  she  returned  home,  ^  that  she  felt  as  happy  as  a  child  new  boiiL* 
Paxnoua  also  had  two  sons,  who  did  much  for  the  Brethren. 

TADEUSKUND,  a  noted  chief  among  the  Dela wares,  may  be  considered 
next  in  importance  to  those  above  named.  He  was  known  among  the 
English,  previous  to  1750,  by  the  name  Honest-John,  About  this  tinae,  be 
was  received  into  the  Moravian  community,  and  after  some  delay,  "  owing 
to  his  wavering  disposition,"  was  baptized,  and  received  into  fellowship.  Ifis 
baptismal  name  was  Gideon.  He  aahered  to  the  missionaries  Just  as  lone  as 
his  condition  appeared  to  be  better,  but  when  any  thing  more  favorable  offer- 
ed, he  stood  ready  to  embark  in  iL 

The  Christian  Indians  at  Gnadenhuetten  were  desirous  of  removing  to 
Wajomick,  which  offered  more  advantages  than  that  place,  and  this  was  a 
secret  desire  of  the  wild  Indians ;  for  they,  intending  to  join  the  French  of 
Canada,  wished  to  have  them  out  of  the  way  of  their  excursions,  that  th^ 
might  with  more  secrecy  fall  upon  the  English  frontiers.    It  was  now  1754. 

Meanwhile  Tadeuskund  liad  had  ttie  offer  of  leading  the  Delawares  in  the 
wiu*,  and  hence  he  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  a  i*emoval  to  WajomicL 
The  missionaries  saw  through  the  plot,  and  refused  to  move ;  but  quite  a 
company  of  their  followers,  to  the  number  of  about  70,  went  thither,  agree- 
ably to  the  wishes  of  Tadeuskund  and  his  party,  and  some  went  off  to  other 
places. 

Tadeu^und  was  now  in  his  element,  marching  to  and  from  the  French  in 
warlike  style.  When  Paxnous,  as  has  been  related,  summoned  the  remain- 
ing believers  at  Gnadenhuetten  to  remove  to  Wajomick,  Tadeuskund  accom- 
panied him.  As  the  interest  of  the  French  be^an  to  decline,  Tadeuskund 
began  to  think  about  making  a  shift  again.  Having  lived  a  considerable 
part  of  the  year  1758  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  with  oboui  100  of  his  follow- 
ers, he  gave  the  Brethren  there  intimations  that  he  wished  again  to  join 
them ;  and  even  requested  ttiat  some  one  would  preach  on  his  side  of  the 
Lehigh.  But  the  hopes  of  his  reclaim  were  soon  after  dissipated.  And  **  he 
now  even  endeavored  to  destroy  the  peace  and  comfort  of^  the  Indian  con- 

Ee^tion."    From  tlie  discouraging  nature  of  the  affairs  of  the  French,  ten 
dian  nations  were  induced  to  send  deputies  to  treat  with  the  English  at 

*  See  Hist.  Second  War,  by  S.  R,  Broton,  Appendix,  105. 
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BastoD,  which  eventuated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  Tadeudtund  pretended  that 
this  treaty  had  been  agreed  to  on  condition  that  government  should  build  a 
town  on  the  Susquehannah  for  the  Indians,  and  cause  those  living  with  the 
Brethren  to  remove  to  it.  This  his  enemies  denied.  There  was  some  foun- 
dation, from  their  own  account,  for  TadtuakuruPs  pretending  to  have  received 
full  commission  to  conduct  all  the  Indians  within  certain  limits,  which 
included  those  of  Bethlehem,  to  Wajomick ;  and  therefore  demanded  their 
compliance  with  his  commands.  He  was  liberal  in  his  promises,  provided 
they  would  comply ;  saying,  thev  should  have  fields  cleared  and  ploughed, 
bouaes  built,  ana  provisions  provided :  not  only  so,  but  their  teachers  should 
attend  them,  to  live  there  unmolested,  and  the  believers  entirely  by  them- 
selves. But,  through  the  influence  of  their  priests,  they  would  not  comply, 
which  occasioned  some  threats  from  7\idmskundj  and  he  immediately  set 
off  for  Philadelphia,  considerably  irritated. 

Tadeuakund  went  to  Philadelphia  in  consequence  of  an  intended  general 
congress  of  the  Indians  and  English,  including  all  those  who  did  not  attend 
at  Piston.  When  he  returned,  he  demanded  a  positive  answer,  and  they 
replied  that  they  would  not  remove  unless  the  governor  and  aU  the  chieft  so 
determined,  for  that  they  could  not  without  the  greatest  inconvenience.  This 
seemed  to  satisfy  him,  and  he  lefl  them. 

The  great  council  or  congress  of  English  and  Indians  at  Easton  above 
referred  to,  being  of  much  importance  in  Indian  history,  as  also  illUBtrative 
of  other  eminent  characters  as  well  as  that  of  Tadeu^und,  we  will  refer  its 
details  to  a  separate  chapter. 

Tadeuskund  was  burnt  to  death  in  his  oven  house  at  Wajomick  in  ApriL 
176a 

Of  an  execrable  murder  at  Gnadenhuetten  we  have  not  spoken,  as  we  have 
not  learned  the  name  of  the  leaders  in  or  instigators  of  it ;  however,  it  will 
not  be  proper  to  pass  it  over  in  detailing  the  events  of  our  history.  It  hap- 
pened in  the  time  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  1755.  Although  it  is 
generally  spoken  of  as  the  massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten,  yet  it  did  not  happen 
in  that  town,  but  in  a  small  village  on  Mahony  Creek,  about  a  half  a  mile 
fix)m  it  On  the  24  November,  a  band  of  Indians,  (their  numbers  unknown,) 
who  came  from  the  French,  feU  suddenly  upon  the  place,  while  the  Brethren 
were  at  supper,  and  killed  eleven  persons ;  namely,  seven  men,  three  women, 
and  one  child  15  months  old.  Only  two  men,  one  woman,  and  a  boy, 
escaped.  The  slaughter  would  have  been  far  ^eater,  if  the  Christian  Indians 
had  not  been  away  at  that  time  upon  a  huntmg  excursion.  Had  not  a  dog 
given  the  alarm,  as  the  Indians  approached,  they  would  probably  have  taken 
all  the  whites  prisonnrs;  but  the  moment  the  dog  gave  the  alarm,  those 
witliin  tlie  house  sprung  to  the  doors  and  windows  to  secure  them,  which 
being  open,  the  Indians  fired  into  them,  killing  one  man  and  wounding 
several  other  persons.  The  poor  people  succeeded  in  securing  the  doors 
and  windows,  and  then  retreated  into  the  garret  of  the  house.  This,  as  they 
must  have  expected,  they  found  a  wretched  retreat !  the  roof  over  their 
heads  was  soon  in  fiames,  and  the  only  persons  that  escaped  were  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  a  boy,  which  they  effected  through  the  biu-ning  roof!  One 
more,  a  man  who  had  been  confined  in  an  out-huuse  by  sickness,  escaped 
fi'oin  a  window.  All  tlie  buildings  in  the  village,  the  cattle  and  other  animals 
in  the  barns,  were  consumed  in  the  fiames !  * 

The  leader  of  tliis  party,  whose  name  it  is  as  well  I  cannot  give,  soon  met 
with  a  requital  for  his  murders.  By  the  infiuence  of  the  Governor  of  Petm- 
sylvaiiia,  and  Mr.  George  Croghan,  the  hostile  Indians  were  prevailed  upon 
to  meet  the  whites  in  a  council  at  Easton,  the  next  year,  viz.  1756.  This 
Indian  captain  set  out  to  attend  the  council,  and  in  the  way,  it  seems,  he  fell 
in  company  with  Tadeaskund  With  this  chief  he  contrived,  some  how  or 
other,  to  get  up  a  quarrel,  in  which  Tadetiskund  killed  him.t 

SKENANDO,  though  belonging  to  a  later  age,  may  very    properly  be 

noticed  here.    He  was  an  Oneida  chief,  contemporary  with  the  missionary 

KrklaruL,  to  whom  he  became  a  convert,  and  lived  many  years  of  the  latter 

■  ■  ■ 
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part  of  his  life  a  believer  is  Christianity.  Mr.  Kvrkland  died  at  Parian  N 
York,  in  1808^  and  was  buried  near  Oneida.  Skenando  desired  to  be  buned 
near  him  at  his  death,  which  was  granted.  He  lived  to  be  110  years  0I4, 
and  was  often  visited  by  strangers  out  of  curiosity.  He  said  to  one  who 
visited  him  but  a  little  time  before  his  death,  *^  I  am  an  aged  hemlodt;  the 
winds  of  an  hundred  mtdars  have  tokisUed  through  my  branches ;  I  am  dead  at 
tiie  top.    The  generation  to  which  Ibelongedhas  run  away  and  left  me.** 

In  early  life,  he  was,  like  nearly  all  of  his  race,  given  to  intoxication.  la 
1775,  he  was  at  Albany  to  settle  some  affidrs  of  his  tribe  with  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York.  One  night  he  became  drunk,  and  in  the  morning  found 
himself  in  the  street,  neari^  naked,  every  thing  of  worth  stripped  from  hhOf 
even  the  sign  of  his  chieftainship.  This  brought  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
duty,  and  he  was  never  more  known  to  be  intoxicated.  He  was  a  powerful 
chief,  and  the  Americans  did  not  fail  to  engage  him  on  their  side  in  the  rev- 
olution. This  was  congenial  to  his  mind,  for  ne  always  urged  the  rights  of 
the  prior  occupants  of  the  soil,  and  once  opposed  the  Americans  on  the 
same  principle,  for  encroachments  upon  the  red  men.  He  rendered  his 
adopted  Anglo  brethren  important  services. 

From  the  ^  Annals  of  Tryon  County,"  *  we  learn  that  Skenando  died  on 
the  11  March,  1816.  He  left  an  only  son.  And  the  same  author  obaervea 
that  ^  ills  person  was  tall,  well  made,  and  robust  His  countenance  was 
intelligent,  and  displayed  all  the  peculiar  dignity  of  an  Indian  chie£  In  his 
youth  he  was  a  brave  and  intrepid  warrior,  and  in  his  riper  years,  one  of 
the  noblest  counsellors  among  the  North  American  tribes : "  and  that,  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  his  viguance  he  preserved  the  settlement  of  German 
Flats  from  being  destroyed. 

We  will  close  the  present  chapter  with  some  of  the  land  transactions  with 
the  Indians  in  Penn^lvania. 

By  his  last  will,  Governor  Penn  devised  to  his  grandson,  WiUiam  Pemu 
and  his  heirs,  10,000  acres  of  land  to  be  laid  out  **  in  proper  and  beneficiu 
places  in  this  province,  by  his  trustees."  HUliam  Pemij  the  g^randson,  sold 
out  this  land  to  a  gentleman,  Mr.  fFUliam  JiUen^  a  great  land-jobber.  By  a 
little  management  Men  got  this  land  located,  generally,  where  he  demred. 
One  cousiderabie  tract  included  part  of  MiniainK,  and  no  previous  arrangia- 
ment  had  been  made  with  those  Indians.  It  would  be  very  charitable  to 
suppose,  that  the  trustees  intended,  and  that  perhaps  they  did  not  doubt,  but 
the  same  course  would  be  pursued  in  purchasing  of  the  Indians  as  had  been 
before,  by  others ;  but  no  sooner  hod  the  new  proprietor  got  the  lands  sur- 
veyed to  him,  than  he  began  to  sell  it  to  those  that  would  go  on  at  once  and 
settle  it 

Hence  we  clearly  see  the  road  opened  for  all  difficulties.  About  the  same 
time  proposals  were  published  for  a  land  lottery,  and  by  the  conditions  of 
these  proposals,  not  the  least  notice  was  taken,  or  the  least  reserve  made,  of 
the  rights  of  the  Indians.  But  on  the  contrary,  such  persons  as  had  settled 
upon  lands  that  did  not  belong  to  them,  were,  in  case  they  drew  prizes,  to 
remain  unmolested  upon  the  lands  of  the  Indians.  By  this  means  much  of 
the  land  in  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware,  since  Easton  and  vicinity,  as  well  as 
other  places,  became  taken  up,  by  this  kind  of*  gambling,  and  the  Indians 
were  thus  crowded  from  it  They  for  some  time  complained,  and  at  length 
began  to  threaten,  but  the  event  was  war  and  bloodsheo. 

To  still  the  clamors  of  these  injured  people,  recourse  was  had  to  as  great 
abuses  as  had  alreadv  been  practised :  crimes  were  sought  to  be  clouded 
by  bold  stratagem.  The  Iroquois  were  connived  with,  and  tliey  came  for- 
ward, confirmed  the  doings  of  the  land-jobbers,  and  ordered  the  Delaware! 
to  leave  their  country,  'fliey  were  to  choose  one  of  two  horns  of  a  vn^tched 
dilemma.  The  power  of  the  Iroquois  could  not  l)e  withstood,  backed  as  it 
was  by  the  English.  They  ordered  the  poor  Delawares  to  remove,  or  they 
would  destroy  them,  as  in  the  life  of  Canasatego  will  be  found  related. 

A  sort  of  claim  was  obtained  to  some  of  uie  disputed  lands,  in  a  simi- 
lar a  manner  as  Georgia  got  hers  of  some  of  Uie  Cfreek  count^  not  many 

*  By  W.  W.  CampbdL 
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yean  snce.  At  one  time,  a  party  of  a  deputation  having  remained  upon 
the  ground  eleven  days  after  the  others  had  gone  home,  were  by  kind« 
nesses  prevailed  upon  to  sign  a  writing,  relinquishinK  all  their  rieht  to  lands 
upon  ]>Blaware.  These  were  Indians  of  the  Six  ^^tions,  and  had  deeded 
lands  on  the  Susquehannah  just  before,  with  those  who  had  gone  home. 
Whv  the  proprietors  did  not  mclude  the  lands  on  Delaware  in  their  first 
deeo,  when  the  deputation  were  all  toother,  is  a  good  deal  singular,  but 
requires  no  explanation.  Yet  certain  it  is,  those  who  remained  and  gave  a 
writing  quit-claiming  lands  on  Delaware,  had  no  consideration  for  so  doing* 
This  writing  expresses  only  that  they  intended  in  the  former  deed  to  in- 
clude said  lands. 

That  the  Delawares  or  Chihohockies  {which  was  their  real  name)  were, 
until  some  time  subsequent  to  1736,  entirely  independent  of  the  Iroquois,  is 
beyond  a  doubt  true,  although,  from  sinister  motives,  there  were  those  who 
maintained  that  they  were  always  subject  to  them.  It  is  true,  that,  when  by 
a  long  intercourse  with  the  whites  they  had  lost  much  of  their  energy  and 
character  as  a  nation,  the  haughtv  Six  Nations  found  little  difficulty  in  sedu- 
cing some  tribes  of  them  to  join  them,  and  of  forcing  others  to  obey  them.  A 
circumstance  which  clearly  proves  this,  is,  that  in  Uie  first  treaties  of  sales 
of  land  by  the  Six  Nations  to  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  did  not  presume  to 
convey  any  lands  to  the  east  of  the  sources  of  the  streams  that  were  trib- 
utary to  the  Susquehannah ;  the  assertions  of  some  of  the  speech-makem 
among  the  Six  Nations,  to  the  contrary,  however.* 

The  celebrated  chief  Tadeuskundy  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken  in 
detail,  gave  the  following  very  pointed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
whites  had  conducted  in  gettmg  his  people's  lands  fraudulently.  It  was  at  the 
conference  in  Easton,  in  November,  1756.  TadeuAund  was  present  as  the 
representative  of  *<  four  nations,"  viz.  the  Chihohockies,  the  Wanamies,  the 
Munseys  and  Wapinfers.  Governor  Dtnny  requested  the  Indians  to  state 
the  reasons  for  their  late  hostile  movements.  Tadeuskund :  ^  I  have  not  far  to 
so  for  an  instance.  This  very  ground  that  is  under  me  (striking  it  with  his 
nK>t)  was  my  land  and  inheritance,  and  it  is  taken  fit)m  me  by  fraud.  FThis  was 
in  the  Forlcs  of  the  Delaware.1  When  I  say  this  ground,  I  mean  all  the  land 
lying  between  Tohiccon  Creek  and  Wyoming,  on  the  River  Susquehannah, 
1  have  not  only  been  served  so  in  this  government,  but  the  same  thing  has 
been  done  to  me,  as  to  several  tracts  in  New  Jersey,  over  the  river."  Oa 
the  governor's  asking  him  what  he  meant  by  finud,  be  answered :  **  When 
one  man  had  formerly  liberty  to  purchase  lands,  and  he  took  the  deed  firom 
the  Indians  for  it,  and  then  dies;  after  his  death  his  children  forge  a  deed 
like  the  true  one,  with  the  same  bidian  names  to  it,  and  thereby  take  lands 
from  the  Indians  which  they  never  sold  ;  this  is  fi*aud.  Also  when  one  king 
has  land  beyond  the  river,  and  another  king  has  land  on  ttiis  side,  both 
bounded  by  rivers,  mountains  and  springs  which  cannot  be  moved ;  and  the 
proprietaries,  i^eedy  to  purchase  land^  buy  of  one  king  what  belongs  to 
another ;  this  likewise  isJratuL" 

Then  the  governor  asked  Tadeuskund  whether  he  had  been  served  so^? 
He  said,  ^  Yes,  I  have  been  served  so  in  this  province ;  all  the  land  extend* 
ing  from  Tohiccon,  over  the  freat  mountain,  to  Wyoming,  has  been  taken 
fit>m  me  by  fraud ;  for  when  I  had  agreed  to  sell  land  to  tl^  old  proprietary^ 
by  the  course  of  tiie  river,  the  young  proprietaries  came  and  got  it  run  by  a 
straight  course,  by  the  compass,  and  by  that  means  took  in  double  the  quantit]^ 
intended  to  be  sold."  f 

The  meaning  of  Tadeuskund  will  be  fully  explained  in  what  we  are  about 
to  lay  before  the  reader.  The  lands  above  the  Kittatinny  Mountains  werSr 
not  intended  to  be  sold  by  tiie  Delawares,  but  the  whites  found  means  to  en- 
croach upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Iroquois,  as  before  noted,  were  ablei 
not  only  to  maintain  but  to  extend  their  encroachmenta  It  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  lands  conveyed  to  WiUiam  Penn  in  1685,  included  the 
country  from  Duck  Creek,  or  Qumgqiiingus  to  the  Kittatinny  Hills ;  and  to 
bear  in  mind,  also,  how  purchases  were  made,  so  as  to  adroit  of  contention ; 

*  See  Proud'i  Pa.,  ii.  334  f  Ibil  iLSt^ 
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flometimes,  doubtless,  for  the  secret  intention  of  taking  advantage,  ^and  at 
others  from  inability  to  fill  certain  blanks  in  the  deeds  at  the  time  they  were 
given.  As  for  example,  when  a  tract  of  land  was  to  extend  in  a  certain 
direction  upon  a  straight  line,  or  by  a  river,  ''as  fiur  as  a  man  can  walk  in  a 
day,"  the  point  to  be  arrived  at  must  necessarily  be  left  blank,  until  at  aome 
fbture  time  it  should  be  walked.  This  manner  of  giving  and  receiving  deeds, 
it  is  easy  to  see,  threw  into  the  hands  of  sordid  purchasers,  every  advanta^ 
over  the  Indians.  In  one  instance  they  complain  that  the  **  walker  "  run  ;  in 
another,  that  "  he  walked  after  it  was  night,"  and  so  on. 

The  Indians  had  deeded  lands  in  this  way  to  WiUiam  Pemt,  and  no  advan- 
ta^  was  taken  on  his  part ;  but  when  he  was  dead,  and  others  became  pro- 
prietors, the  difficulties  arose,  of  which  Tadeuskund  reminded  the  whites  at 
Gaston ;  and  this  will  illustrate  what  has  just  been  given  fix>m  his  speech  to 
Governor  Denny  at  that  time. 

The  deed  to  JfUliam  Penrtj  to  which  we  in  particular  refer,  was  given  in 
1685,  and  ran  thus : — 

"  This  Indenture  witnesszth,  that.  We,  Packenah,  Jarckhanj  SUtais^  Partr- 
fp^fj9ott^  Jervia  Ess^enauk,  FeUdroyy  HekeUappan,  Econua^  Maddoha^  MtUhamga^ 
fFi88a  Powey,  Indian  Kines,  Sachemakers,  right  owners  of  all  lands,  &om 
Quingquingus,  called  Duck  Creek,  unto  Upland  called  Chester  Creek,  all 
along  by  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  and  so  between  the  said  creeks 
backwards  as  far  as  a  man  can  ride  in  two  days  until  a  horse,  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  tnese  following  goods  to  us  in  hand  paid,  and  secured  to  be 
paid,  by  WiUiam  Penn,  proprietary  and  governor  of  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  territories  thereof,  viz.  20  guns,  20  fathoms  match-coat,  20 
fathoms  Stroudwater,  20  blankets,  20  kettles,  20  pounds  powder,  100  bars  of 
lead,  40  tomahawks,  100  knives,  40  pairs  of  stockings,  1  barrel  of  beer, 
20  pounds  red  lead,  100  fathoms  wampum,  30  glass  l)ottles,  30  pewter  spoons^ 
100  awl-blades,  300  tobacco  pipes,  100  hands  of  tobacco,  20  tobacco  tongs, 
20  steels,  300  fiints,  30  pair  of  scissors,  30  combs,  60  looking-glasses,  S30 
needles,  one  skipple  of  salt,  30  pounds  sugar,  5  gallons  molasses,  20  tobacco 
boxes,  100  jews-narps,  20  hoes,  30  ffimblets,  S)  wooden  screw  boxes,  100 
string  of  beads. — Do  hereby  acknowledge,  &c.  given  under  our  hands,  &c 
at  New  Castle,  second  day  of  the  eighth  month,  1685." 

We  will  now  proceed  to  take  further  notice  of  TadeuskwfuTs  charges  at 
the  Easton  conference,  before  spoken  of.  The  manner  of  fViUiam  AUaCs 
becoming  proprietor  has  been  stated.  In  1736,  deputies  from  the  Six 
Nations  sold  the  proprietor  all  the  ^*  lands  lying  between  the  mouth  of  Sus- 

auehannah  and  Ivittatinny  Hills,  extending  eastward  as  far  as  the  heads  of 
le  branches  or  springs  which  run  into  the  said  Susquebannah."  Hence 
this  grant  did  not  interfere  at  all  with  the  lands  of  the  Delawares,  and  may 
be  urged  as  an  evidence,  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  right  to  them ;  for,  if 
they  had,  why  were  tliey  not  urged  to  sell  them  belbre  3ie  breaking  up  of 
the  conference  ?  and  not,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  waited  eleven  days, 
imtil  all  the  head  men  had  gone,  and  then  to  have  got  a  release  from  the  few 
that  remained  !  It  is  therefore  very  evident  that  tliis  could  not  be  done  when 
all  were  present,  or  the  latter  course  would  not  have  been  resorted  to.  Not- 
withstanding the  proprietor  had  grasped  at  the  lands  on  Delaware,  by  a 
partial  transaction  with  a  few  of  a  deputation,  he,  nevertheless,  soon  man- 
ifested that  he  considered  his  right  as  not  beyond  question,  by  his  assembling 
the  Delaware  chiefs  the  next  year,  1737,  to  treat  further  u()on  it  The  names 
of  tljese  chiefs  were  Monokykickan,  Lajmawinzot,  Tishekunk  and  JVuHmits.* 
At  this  conference  a  release  was  obtained  from  them,  the  preamble  of  which 
set  forth, 

''That  7\shekunk  and  Vidimus  had,  about  three  years  before,  begun  a 
treaty  at  Durham  with  John  and  7%nnas  Penn ;  that  from  thence  another 

*  His  name  sififnified,  a  striker  offish  with  a  spear.  Heckewelder.  He  was  generally 
oalleo  Pontius  Ntttamaeus—wa  excellent  man.  who  never  drank  liquor.  He  was  bom  oo  Um 
fpot  whore  Philadelphia  now  stands,  removed  to  Ohio  about  1745,  died  on  the  Muskiofuin  ia 
1780,  aged  about  100  years.  He  had  a  brother  who  was  called  Isaac  NuUmms,  and  like  biai 
was  a  very  amiable  man,  and  died  about  the  same  time.    Jb. 
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meeting  was  appointed  to  be  at  Pennsbury  the  next  ^ring,  to  which  they 
repaired  with  Jjappamnzoe^  and  several  others  of  the  Delaware  Indians; 
that,  at  this  meeting,  several  deeds  were  shown  to  them  for  several  tracts  of 
land  which  their  fore&thers  had  more  than  50  years  ago  sold  to  ffiUiam  Penn  ; 
and,  in  particular,  one  deed,  from  Maykeenkkiihoy  Sayhoppey  and  Tough' 
haughsey,  the  chiefs  or  kings  of  the  Northern  Indians  on  Delaware,  who  for  a 
certain  quantity  of  goods,  had  granted  to  HlUiam  Penn  a  tract  of  land,  begin- 
ning on  a  line  drawn  from  a  certain  spruce-tree  on  the  River  Delaware,  by 
a  west-north-west  course  to  Neshameny  Creek,  from  thence  back  into  the 
woods  aa  far  aa  a  man  could  go  in  a  day  and  a  half  and  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Neshameny,  or  the  most  westerly  branch  thereof,  so  fiur  as  the  said  branch 
doth  extend,  and  from  thence  by  a  line  [&(afU:]  to  the  utmost  extent  of  t^ 
day  and  halTs  walk,  and  fit>m  thence  [bkmk]  to  the  aforesaid  River  Delaware^ 
and  so  down  the  courses  of  the  river  to  the  first  mentioned  spruce  tree ;  and 
that  this  appeared  to  be  true  by  JfUUam  Biles  and  JoHjh  tVood^  who,  upon 
their  affirmation,  did  declare,  that  they  well  rememberea  the  treaty  held  by 
the  agents  of  William  Penn  and  those  mdians ;"  "  that  they  were  now  come  to 
Philadelphia  with  their  chief  Monokyhidtan,  and  several  other  old  men,  and 
upon  a  former  treaty  held  upon  the  same  subject,  acknowledge  themselves 
satisfied  that  the  above  described  tract  was  granted  by  the  persons  above 
mentioned,  for  which  reason,  they  the  said  Mmokyhidumj  Lemawinzoej  7V- 
Mhekwnk  and  JVWuitttf,  agree  to  release  to  the  proprietors  all  riffnt  to  that  trac^ 
and  desire  that  it  may  be  walked,  travelled,  or  gone  over  by  persons  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose." 

Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  former  treaties  the  Lechay  HiUs, 
which  I  take  to  mean  the  Lehigh  Mountains,  were  to  be  the  boundaries,  in 
all  time  to  come,  on  the  north :  meanwhile  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
manner  the  land  was  toalked  ouiy  of  which  we  have  been  spetking. 

*^  The  relation  which  7%nnes  Fumisa,  sadler,  gives  concerning  the  day  and 
a  haipa  tpolky  made  between  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Delaware 
Indians,  by  Jama  Yeates  and  Edward  MarshalL^ 

"  At  the  time  of  the  walk  I  was  a  dweller  at  Nevnon,  and  a  near  neighbor 
to  James  Yeates.  My  situation  gave  him  an  easy  opportunity  of  acquainting 
me  with  the  time  of  setting  out,  as  it  did  me  of  hearing  the  difiTerent  senti- 
ments of  the  neighborhood  concerning  the  ivalk ;  some  alleging  it  was  to  be 
made  by  the  river,  others  that  it  was  to  be  gone  upon  a  straight  line  from 
somewhere  in  Wright's-town,  opposite  to  a  spruce-tree  upon  the  river's  bank, 
said  to  be  a  boundary  to  a  former  purchase.  When  the  walkers  started  I 
was  a  little  behind,  but  was  informed  they  proceeded  from  a  chestnut-tree 
near  the  turning  out  of  the  road  from  Durham  road  to  John  ChapmaiCs,  and 
being  on  horsebsusk,  overtook  them  before  they  reached  Buckingham,  and  kept 
company  for  some  distance  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains,  though  not  quite  to 
the  end  of  tlie  journey.  Two  Indians  attended,  whom  I  considered  as  depu- 
ties appointed  by  the  Delaware  nation,  to  see  the  walk  honestly  performed. 
One  of  them  repeatedly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  therewith.  The  first 
day  of  the  walk,  before  we  reached  Dutham  creek,  where  we  dined  in  the 
meadows  of  one  Wilson^  an  Indian  trader,  the  Indian  said  the  uoaik  was  to 
have  been  made  up  the  river,  and  complaining  of  the  unfitness  of  his  shoe- 
packs  for  travelling  said  he  expected  Thomas  Penn  would  have  made  him  a 
present  of  some  shoes.  Afrer  this  some  of  us  that  had  horses,  walked,  and 
let  the  Indians  ride  by  turns ;  yet  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  some 
hours  before  sunset,  the  Indians  left  us,  having  often  called  to  Mar^udl  that 
afternoon  and  forbid  him  to  run.  At  parting  they  appeared  dissatisfied,  and 
said  they  would  go  no  farther  with  us ;  for  as  they  saw  the  tctUktrs  would 
pass  all  the  good  land,  they  did  not  care  how  fru*  or  where  we  went  to.  It 
was  said  we  traveled  12  hours  the  first  day,  and  it  being  in  the  latter  end  of 
September,  or  beginning  'of  October,  to  complete  the  time,  were  obliged 
to  walk,  in  the  twilight  Timothy  Smith,  then  sherift'  of  Bucks,  held  his 
watch  for  some  minutes  before  we  stopped,  and  the  walkers  having  a  piece 
of  rising  ground  to  ascend,  he  called  out  to  them,  telling  the  minutes  behind, 
and  bid  them  pull  up,  which  they  did  so  briskly,  that,  inmiediately  upon  his 
saying  the  time  was  out,  Motrshall  clasped  his  arms  about  a  saplin  to  soppeil 
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himself  and  thereupon  the  sheriff  asking  him  what  was  the  matter,  he  said 
he  was  ahnost  gone,  and  that,  if  he  had  proceeded  a  few  poles  further,  he 
must  have  fallen.  We  lodged  in  the  woods  that  night,  and  heard  the  shout- 
ing of  the  Indians  at  a  cantico,  which  they  were  said  to  hold  that  eveninf  in 
a  town  hard  by.  Next  morning  the  Indians  were  sent  to,  to  know  if  uey 
would  accompany  us  any  farther,  but  they  declined  it,  although  I  believe 
some  of  them  came  to  us  before  we  started,  and  drank  a  dram  m  the  com- 
pany, and  then  straggled  off  about  their  hunting  or  some  other  amusement,  hk 
our  return  we  came  through  this  Indian  town  or  plantation,  7\mothf  Smith  and 
myself  riding  forty  yards  more  or  less  before  the  company,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached within  about  150  paces  of  the  town,  the  woods  bemg  open,  we  saw 
an  Indian  take  a  gun  in  his  hand,  and  advancing  towards  us  some  distance, 
placed  himself  behind  a  log  that  laid  by  our  way.  Timothy  observing  his 
motions,  and  being  somewmtt  siu*prised,  as  I  apprehended,  looked  at  me,  and 
asked  what  I  thought  that  Indian  meant  I  said,  I  hoped  no  harm,  and  that 
I  thought  it  best  to  keep  on,  which  the  Indian  seeing,  arose  and  walked  before 
us  to  the  settlement  I  think  SmUh  was  surprised,  as  I  well  remember  I  was^ 
through  a  consciousness  that  the  Indians  were  dissatisfied  with  the  walk,  a 
thing  the  whole  company  seemed  to  be  sensible  of,  and  upon  the  way,  in 
our  return  home,  frequently  expressed  themselves  to  that  purpose.  And 
indeed  the  unfairness  practised  in  the  walk,  both  in  regard  to  die  way  where^ 
and  the  manner  how,  it  was  performed,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Indians 
concerning  it,  were  the  common  subjects  of  conversation  in  our  neicfabor- 
hood,  for  some  considerable  time  afler  it  was  done.  When  the  wa&  was 
performed  I  was  a  young  man  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  novelty  of  the  thing 
inclined  me  to  be  a  spectator,  and  as  I  had  been  brought  up  most  of  my 
time  in  Burlington,  the  whole  transaction  to  me  was  a  series  of  occurrences 
almost  entirely  new,  and  which  therefore,  I  apprehend,  made  the  more  strong 
and  lasting  impression  on  my  memory. 

Thmnoi  FunduJ** 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  end  of  these  afiairs  was  war.  The 
Delawares  were  driven  hock,  and  they  joined  the  French  against  the 
English. 

CHAPTER  m. 

Cf  several  chiefs  spoken  of  by  Washington,  in  his  journal  of  an  embassy  to  the  Frenek 
of  Ohio — Battle  near  Great  Meadows,  and  death  of  JumonviUe — Suinois — Moka* 
CATOocHA — Half-King  —  Juskakaka — White-Thunder  —  Alli^uipa —  Cap- 
tain Jacobs — Hendrick — His  history — Curious  anecdote  of — Logan — Crestp's 
War — Battle  of  Point  Pleasant — Logan  s  famous  speech — Corn  stock — His  history 
— Red-hawk — Ellinipsico — The  barbarous  murder  of  these  three — Melancktdy 
death  of  Logan — Fontiac — Jl  renoumed  warrior — Colonel  Rogers's  account  of  him 
— His  policy — PaU.  of  Michilimakinak — Menehwehna — Siege  of  Detroit — Ponti' 
ae's  stratagem  to  surprise  it — Is  discovered — Official  account  of  the  affair  at  Bloody 
Bridge — Pontiac  abandons  the  siege — Becomes  the  friend  of  the  English — Is  assas- 
sinated. 

The  expedition  of  fFashington  to  the  French  on  the  Ohio,  in  1753,  brings 
to  our  records  information  of  several  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations,  of  the  most 
interesting  kind.  He  was  commissioned  and  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  the 
French,  by  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia.  He  kept  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  travels,  which,  on  his  return  to  Virginia,  was  published,  and,  not  long 
after,  the  same  was  republished  in  London,  with  a  map ;  tlie  substance 
of  this  journal  was  copied  into  almost  every  periodical  of  importance  of 
that  day. 


*  Causes  of  the  Alienation  of  the  Delaware  and  Shawanese  Indians,  iLc,,  8to.  Lob- 
doo,  1759. 
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SHINGIS  was  the  first  chief  he  visited,  who  lived  in  the  forks  of  tlie 
Alleghany  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  where  Pittsburgh  now  stands.  He  intend- 
ed holding  a  council  with  the  celebrated  Half-king^*  already  mentioned,  at 
Loggsto  wn,  and  such  others  as  could  be  assembled  at  short  notice,  to  strengthen 
them  in  the  English  interest  He  therefore  invited  Shingis  to  attend  the 
council,  and  he  accordingly  accompanied  him  to  Loggstown.  ^  As  soon  aa 
I  came  into  town,''  says  n^ashin^on,  ^  I  went  to  Monakaioocha,  (as  the  Half- 
king  was  out  at  his  hunting  cabin,  on  Little  Beaver  Creek,  about  15  miles  on,) 
and  informed  him  by  John  DavitUony  my  Indian  interpreter,  that  I  was  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  French  general,  and  was  ordered  to  call  upon  the  sachems 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  acquaint  them  with  it  I  save  him  a  string  of  wampum 
and  a  twist  of  tobacco,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  half-king,  which  he 
promised  to  do  by  a  runner  in  the  morning,  and  for  other  sachems.  I  in- 
vited him  and  the  other  great  men  present  to  my  tent,  where  they  stayed 
about  an  hour,  and  returned."  This  place  was  about  140  miles,  **  as  we  went, 
and  computed  it,"  says  the  great  writer,  *^  from  our  back  settlements,  where 
we  arrived  between  sunsetting  and  dark,  the  twenty-fifth  day  afler  I  left 
Williamsbur^h." 

Half-king,  it  seems,  had,  not  long  before,  visited  the  same  place  to  which 
Washxns^n  was  now  destined ;  for  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  lus  town,  Washr 
ington  invited  him  privately  to  his  tent,  ^  and  desired  him  to  relate  some  of 
the  particulars  of  his  journev  to  the  French  commandant,"  the  best  way  for 
him  to  go,  and  the  distance  from  that  place.  *^He  told  me,"  says  WashingUm^ 
''that  Uie  nearest  and  levelest  way  was  now  impassable,  by  reason  of 
many  large  miry  savannas ;  that  we  must  be  obliged  to  go  by  Venango,  and 
should  not  get  to  the  near  fort  in  less  than  five  or  six  ni|:hts'  sleep,  good 
travelling."  Half-king  further  informed  him  that  he  met  with  a  cold  recep- 
tion; that  the  French  officer  sternly  ordered  him  to  declare  his  business, 
which  he  did,  he  paid,  in  the  following  speech : — 

**  Fathers,  I  am  come  to  teU  you  your  own  speeches ;  what  your  ovim  mouths 
have  declared.  You,  in  former  days,  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wherein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations  to  come  and  eat  of 
It ;  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and  not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another :  and  that 
if  any  such  person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down  by  the 
edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge  them  with;  and  if  your  father 
should  get  foolish,  in  my  old  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well 
as  others. — ^Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this  land,  by 
coming  and  building  your  towns ;  and  taking  it  away  unknown  to  us,  and  by 
force. — We  kindled  a  fire,  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place  called  Montreal,  where 
we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not  to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land.  I  now 
desire  you  may  despatch  to  that  place ;  for,  lie  it  known  to  you,  fathers,  that 
this  is  our  land,  and  not  yours. — I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civihiess ;  if 
not,  wc  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for  the  use  of  the  obstrep- 
erous. If  you  had  come  in  a  peaceable  manner,  like  our  brothers  tlie  English, 
we  would  not  have  been  against  your  trading  with  us,  as  they  do ;  but  to 
come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to  take  it  by  force,  is 
what  we  cannot  submit  to." 

Half-king  then  repeated  what  was  said  to  him  in  reply  by  tlie  French, 
which,  when  he  had  done,  Washington  made  a  speech  to  him  and  his  council 
He  acquainted  them  with  the  reason  of  his  visit,  and  told  them  he  was  in- 
structed to  call  upon  them  by  the  governor  of  Virginia,  to  advise  with  them, 
to  assure  them  of  the  love  of  the  English,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  some 
of  their  young  men,  to  conduct  him  through  the  wilderness,  to  the  French, 
to  whom  he  had  a  letter  from  his  governor.     Half-king  made  this  reply: — 

*'  In  regard  to  what  my  brother  the  governor  had  desired  of  me,  1  return 

*  He  is  called  a  Huron  by  Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  iii.  123.  He  was  called  by  the  Dcla- 
wares  Pomoacan,  which  in  English  means  Sweet-lunue.  Hecketoeldtr,  Nar.  235.  In  the 
letter,  or  speech,  as  Washin^on  called  it,  which  this  chief  sent  to  the  rovemors  of  Virg-inia 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  1754,  his  name  is  set  down  Serumyatiha.  See  1  (TolL  Mass.  Hist.  Soe, 
vi.  143. — fwill  here  note,  that  my  friend,  Jarbd  Sparks,  Esq.,  verbally  informs  me,  that  he 
b  of  opinion,  that  this  is  not  iJhe  tame  Half-king  menti<Hied  in  LotkuL  I  am  now  of  the 
laxne  oelief,  althoui^h  it  is  pouible. 
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you  this  answer."  "I  rely  upon  you  as  a  brother  ought  to  do,  as  yoa  bs^  we 
are  brothers,  and  one  people."  **  Brother,  as  you  Imve  asked  my  advice,  I 
hope  you  will  be  ruled  by  it,  and  stay  until  I  can  provide  a  company  to  go 
with  you.  The  French  speech  belt  tt  not  here ;  I  have  it  to  go  for  to  my 
hunting  cabin.  Likewise  the  people,  whom  I  have  ordered  in,  are  not  yet 
come,  and  cannot  until  the  third  night  from  this;  until  which  tune,  brother, 
1  must  beff  you  to  stay." 

When  Washington  told  him  that  his  business  would  not  admit  of  so  much 
delay,  the  chief  seemed  displeased,  and  said  it  was  **a  matter  of  no  MmaU  «w- 
mmtj  and  nwut  not  be  entered  wUhout  due  cannderatian/*  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  too  much,  to  give  this  Indian  chief  credit  for  some  of  that  character  which 
was  so  well  exemplified  by  WaMngUm  in  all  his  after-life;  And  ^  as  I  found 
it  impossible,"  says  the  narrator,  **  to  get  o£^  without  affitmtinff  them  in  the 
most  egregious  manner,  I  consented  to  stay."  Accordingly,  Utdf-kk^  gaw 
orders  to  King  Shingis,  who  was  present,  to  attend  on  Wednesday  nignt  with 


the  wampiun,  and  two  men  of  their  nation,  to  be  in  readiness  to  set  out  with 
us  next  morning."  There  was  still  a  delay  of  another  day,  as  the  chieft 
could  not  get  in  their  wampum  and  young  men  which  were  to  be  sent ;  and, 
after  all,  but  three  chiefs  and  one  hunter  accompanied.  *^  We  set  out,"  says 
WaskingUm,  <<  about  9  o'clock,  with  the  Half-king,  Juakakaka,*  fykUe^kunder, 
and  the  hunter ;  and  travelled  on  the  road  to  Venango,  where  we  arrived  the 
4th  of  December."  This  place  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  French  Credt 
with  the  Ohia  Here  the  French  had  a  garrison,  and  another  a  short  distance 
above  it,  which  was  the  extent  of  our  discoverer's  peregrinations  northward. 
The  commanders  of  these  posts  used  all  means  to  entice  Htdf-hng  to  desert 
the  English,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Waehington  succeeded  in 

Sreventmg  them.  They  endeavored  to  weary  him  out  by  making  the  chieA 
elay  their  departure  from  day  to  day,  by  means  of  liquor,  so  that  they  should 
be  left  behind.  At  length,  having  out-senendled  his  complotters,  and  <*  got 
things  readv  to  set  oft^  I  sent  for  the  mdf-king/*  continues  the  narrator,  <'to 
know  whether  he  intended  to  m  with  us,  or  by  water.  He  told  me  that 
ffkUe-ihunder  had  hurt  himself  much,  and  was  sick,  and  unable  to  walk; 
therefore  he  was  obliged  to  carry  him  down  in  a  canoe ; "  so,  notwithstanding 
the  delays,  fVashingUm  was  obliged  to  go  without  him ;  but  he  cautioned  him 
strongly  against  believing  Monsieur  Joneaxrt^a  pretensions  of  friendship,  and 
representations  against  me  English.  Hero  ends  WaakingUm^s  account  of 
Ilalf'kir^, 

And  before  closing  our  account  of  the  termination  of  Washington's  joumev, 
we  will  close  ovr  account  of  this  chief  also.  In  1754  he  accompanied  fVcA' 
ington  in  his  excursion  to  dislodge  the  French  from  the  disputed  territoiy 
upon  the  Ohio,  and  was  his  constant  counsellor,  until  after  the  surrender  oi 
Fort  Necessity  at  the  Great  Meadows,  on  the  4  July.  At  the  surprise  of  M. 
de  JumonvUUj  on  the  28  May  ])revious,  he  led  a  company  of  his  warriors, 
and  piloted  the  English  under  fVashington  to  the  place  where  he  was  encamped, 
which  was  but  a  few  miles  from  Great  Meadows.  Jumonville^a  force  was 
small,  consisting  of  but  about  33  men.  The  night  previous  to  the  attack^ 
Hay-king,  who  was  encamped  six  miles  from  Great  Meadows,  having  made 
a  discovery  of  the  approach  of  tlie  French  force,  sent  an  express  to  Hashing- 
ton,  to  inform  him  that  the  French  were  discovered  in  an  obscure  retreat 
The  colonel  immediately  marched  out  with  40  men  and  reached  Half-kin^s 
quarters  a  littie  before  simrise.  A  council  was  now  held  bv  die  cliie»  of  me 
parties,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  English  and  Indians  should  march  together 
and  attack  the  French.  They  marched  in  single  file  through  Uie  woods,  in 
the  Indian  manner,  in  a  most  dismal  storm  of  rain ;  and  following  Uie  track 
just  explored  by  Half-kinffs  spies,  soon  found  themselves  near  the  party. 
JumontnlU  was  in  a  secure  place,  half  a  mile  from  a  road,  and  surrounded 
by  rocks,  and  had  he  not  been  fallen  upon  by  surprise,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  attacking  party  had  not  found  it  difficult  to  have  contended  successfuUy 

*  We  hear  again  of  this  chief  in  1794,  when,  with  58  others,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  tha 
United  Slates  at  Fort  fitanwix.  His  name  is  there  written  Juhnuga,  which  iignimd  a^rvoi 
gruBtkjpper,    He  was  souetimet  called  LUtU-BUfy, 
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against  him.  But  not  being  discovered,  H^aMnzton  made  a  good  disposition 
of  his  men ;  himself  with  the  English  formed  we  right  wing,  and  Half-king 
at  the  head  of  the  Indians,  the  leA.  The  French  were  found  without  their 
arms  in  their  hands,  but  they  flew  to  them,  and  a  fight  of  about  15  minuted 
ensued.  None  of  tlie  party  escaped.  Eleven  of  the  French  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  M.  de  JumonvilU ;  one  wounded,  and  21  taken  prisoners. 
If^ashington  lost  but  one  man,  and  two  or  three  only  were  wounded.* 

We  now  return  to  the  narrative  of  JVasMngtonf  which  v/e  had  found  if 
necessary  abruptly  to  interrupt 

He  now  set  out  for  the  frontiers  with  all  expedition.  He  had,  he  says,  the 
'•  most  fatiguing  journey  possible  to  conceive  ofl  From  the  1st  to  the  15tb 
December,  there  was  but  one  day  on  which  it  did  not  rain  or  snow  inces- 
santly ;  and  through  the  whole  journey,  we  met  witli  nothing  but  one  contin- 
ued series  of  cold,  wet  weather." 

This  expedition  of  fVashingUm  jias  in  it  great  interest,  more  especiaUy  from 
his  superior  eminence  afterwards.  It  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  ^savior 
of  his  country  "  in  every  adventure  and  circumstance  of  his  life ;  and  even 
gratifying  to  view  him  with  a  gun  in  one  hand,  a  staff  in  the  other,  and  a 
pack  upon  his  back;  wading  through  rivers,  encountering  storms  of  sleet  and 
snow,  and  sleeping  upon  the  ground,  thus  early,  for  his  country's  good.  He 
had  some  very  narrow  escapes,  and,  during  part  of  the  way  on  his  return,  he 
had  but  one  attendant.  One  day,  as  they  were  passing  a  place  called  jlfur- 
derine  Town,  they  were  fired  upon  by  one  of  a  war-party  of  French  Indian^ 
who  uad  waited  in  ambush  for  them ;  and  although  they  were  within  fifteen 
paces  of  him,  yet  they  escaped  unhurt.  They  captun^l  the  fellow  tliat  fired 
upon  them,  and  kept  him  until  nine  at  night,  then  dismissed  him,  and  trav- 
elled all  night,  *■'  without  making  any  stop,"  fearing  they  should  be  pursued 
the  next  morning  by  his  party.  Continuing  their  course  all  the  next  da3r. 
they  came  to  the  river  where  they  intended  to  cross.  Here  the  firnmess  of 
Washington  and  his  companion  was  thoroughly  tried.  The  river  was  very 
high,  and  filled  with  floating  ice,  and  there  was  no  way  to  pass  it  but  by  a 
raft  They  had  "  but  one  poor  hatchet,"  with  the  assistance  of  which,  alter 
laboring  from  morning  till  sunset,  they  had  a  rafl  ready  to  launch  ;  on  this 
they  set  out,  but  it  was  soon  crushed  between  the  floating  ice,  and  they  very 
narrowly  escaped  perishing.  fVftshxngton  was  himself  precipitated  into  the 
river,  where  the  water  was  ten  feet  deep.  Fortunately,  however,  he  catched 
by  a  Iragirient  of  the  rail,  and  saved  himself.  They  nnally  extricated  tliem- 
selvcs  from  tlicir  perilous  situation,  by  getting  upon  the  ice  which  confined 
their  frail  bark,  and  from  thonce  to  an  island,  and  finally  to  the  opposite  shore. 
The  cold  was  so  intense,  that  Mr.  Gist  froze  his  hands  and  feet  This  place 
was  about  three  miles  below  the  mouth  of  the  Yohogany,  where  an  Indian 
queen,  as  Washington  calls  her,  lived.  He  went  to  see  her,  he  observes,  she 
having  "expressed  great  concern  that  we  passed  her  in  going  to  the  Ibrt  1 
made  her  a  present  of  a  watch  coat,  and  a  bottle  of  rum,  which  latter  was 
thougfit  much  the  best  present  of  the  two."  Her  name  was  AUiquippcu  From 
this  place,  ho  pursued  his  journey  home  without  further  accident 

We  have  mentioned  the  friendly  attention  of  Shingis  to  our  adventurer,  who 
had  probably  expected  he  would  have  attended  him  on  his  journey ;  but  Shin- 
gis went  to  collect  in  his  men,  and  did  not  return.  The  Indians  said  it  was 
owing  tf>  the  sickness  of  his  wife,  but  Washington  thought  it  was  fear  of  the 
French,  which  prevented  him.  But  this  conjecture  does  not  seem  well 
founded,  for  he  ordered  KustalogOj  who  lived  at  Venango,  to  proceed  to  the 
French  and  return  the  wampum,  which  was  as  much  as  to  tell  them  they 
wished  no  further  fellowship  with  them. 

The  mtissacres  which  followerl  BraddocJCs  defeat  were  horrible  beyond 
description.  Shingis  and  Captain  Jacobs  were  supposed  to  have  l)een  the 
principal  instigators  of  them,  and  700  dollars  were  offered  for  their  head8.f 
Captain  Jacobs  did  not  long  escape,  although  the  reward  did  not  hasten  his 
end.   The  hostile  Indians  had  their  head-quarters  at  Kitanning  on  the  Allegha- 
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ny  River,  44  miles  above  its  confluence  ^th  the  Monongahela.  Here  they 
retired  with  their  prisoners  and  booty  after  their  expeditions  into  the  frontien: 
In  1756,  Colonel  John  Armgtrong  was  sent  with  about  900  men  aflainst  Ki 
tanning.  *'On  3  September  he  joined  the  advanced  Ptuty  at  the  Beavei 
Bams,  near  Frankstown ;  and  on  the  7th  in  the  evening,  being  within  6  miles 
of  Kitanning,  the  scouts  discovered  a  fire  in  the  road,  and  reported  that  therp 
were  but  3  or  at  most  4  Indians  at  it  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  attempt 
surprising**  them,  as  it  might  be  a  means  of  alarming  uie  town,  if  any  should 
esca|)e.  llence  Lieutenant  Hogg,  with  a  file  of  12  men,  was  ordered  to  wateb 
them,  while  the  main  body  proceeded  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  KitanniDg; 
The  night  bein^  warm,  many  of  the  Indians  lodged  in  a  cornfield  upon  tM 
margin  of  the  river,  about  100  rods  below  the  town.  Here  at  day-break  the 
attack  l>egau.  Several  Indians  were  killed  in  the  field,  and  the  town  was  im 
mediately  entered.  As  they  advanced,  Captain  Jacobs  gave  tlfe  war  whoops 
retired  to  his  log-cabin,  and  defended  himself  with  great  bravery.  Inspired 
by  his  intrepiditv,  his  men  refused  quarter,  saying,  **  nt  an  mm,  and  tmil  lul 
be  prisoners.^^  The  whites  being  imable  to  drive  them  from  their  wigwami^ 
Colonel  Jhrmstrong  ordered  these  to  be  set  on  fire.  At  the  same  time  he  ra 
ceived  a  niusket-sliot  in  the  shoulder.  ^  When  the  Indians  were  told  that  the} 
would  be  bunit  if  thev  did  not  surrender,  one  of  them  replied,  kt  did  not  car^ 
as  he  could  kill  4  or  5  before  he  died,^^  When  the  fire  approached  them,  some 
began  to  sing,  and  others  burst  from  their  houses,  and  were  killed  in  then 
flight.  Captain  Jacobs,  when  defence  could  no  longer  avail  him,  endeavored 
to  escape,  with  his  wife,  though  a  window  of  his  house.  This  was  his  last  act 
— he  was  shot  down,  and  his  wife  also.  A  lad,  called  the  Kinffs  Son,  was  kilM 
with  them.    As  at  Nerigwok,  many  were  killed  in  the  river  as  they  fled. 

The  Indians  were  said  to  have  had  their  houses  stored  with  spare  arms  and 
ammunition ;  for,  when  they  were  burnt  up,  their  guns  discharged  finom  the  beat, 
and  quantities  of  powder  blew  up  firom  time  to  time,  which  threw  some  of 
their  bodies  to  a  gi>?at  height  in  the  air.  Eleven  prisoners  were  recovered  at  this 
time,  who  informed  their  deliverers  that  a  great  quantity  of  goods  was  also 
consumed,  which  had  but  ten  days  before  been  sent  them  hj  die  French ;  and 
that  the  Indians  had  boasted  that  they  had  powder  enough  for  a  ten  years' war 
with  the  English.  They  also  learned  that  the  party  which  Lieutenant  Hogg 
had  l)cou  lefl  to  watch,  instead  of  being  but  3  or  4,  consisted  of  24  warrion^ 
who  were  on  their  way  to  attack  Fort  Shirley,  having  been  sent  forward  by 
Captain  Jacobs,  while  he  was  to  have  followed  witli  a  strong  force  the  next 
day.  Hence  the  fato  of  the  lieutenant's  party  ^vas  suspected.  On  returning 
to  tJie  place,  Colonel  ^^rmstrong  found  that  Lieutenant  Hogg  had  attacked  the 
Indians  at  great  disadvantage,  in  point  of  numbers,  and  had  been  defeated, 
hinj8L>lf  and  (/aptain  Mercer  (aherwards  General  Mercer^  who  fell  at  Princeton) 
severely  wounded.  At  the  first  fire  Hogg's  party  killed  3  of  the  Indians,  who, 
afler  maintaining  the  fight  for  an  hour,  killed  but  3  of  the  whites.  Hogg, 
being  now  wounded,  was  abandoned  by  his  men,  but  was  fortunate  enough  to 
be  fouml  by  the  army.*  It  was  at  this  perio<l,  that  the  dead  bodies  of  some 
that  had  been  murdt-red  and  mangled  were  sent  fi'om  the  frontiers  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  hauled  about  the  streets,  to  infianie  the  people  against  the 
Indians,  afid  also  against  the  Quakers,  to  whose  mild  forbearance  was  attrib- 
uted a  laxity  in  sending  out  troops.  The  mob  surrounded  tlie  house  of 
assembly,  having  placed  the  dead  bodies  at  iti  entrance,  and  demanded  im- 
mediate succor.     At  this  time  the  above  rewanl  was  offered. 

Mr.  HeckeweUter  knew  Skingis,  or,  as  he  wrote  Ins  name,  Shingtulu,  j  and 
gave  him  a  good  charaetrr.  He  was  brother  to  King-beaver,  and  in  the  French 
war  was  considered  the  greatest  Indian  warrior  of  the  day.  He  was  a  terror 
to  the  whole  froFitier  of  Peimsylvania.  "  Passing  one  day  with  him,"  says  Mr. 
Heckc welder,  "in  the  summer  of  1702,  near  by  where  his  t>\'o  prisoner  boys 
(about  12  years  of  age)  were  amusing  theu)selves  with  his  own  boys,  and  he 
obsiTving  me  looking  that  way,  inquired  what  I  was  looking  at  On  my 
replying  that  I  was  looking  at  his  prisoners,  he  said,  W^hen  I  nrst  took  them 
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they  were  such ;  but  they  are  now  my  children ;  eat  their  victuals  out  of  one 
and  the  same  bowl !  whicii  was  saying  as  much  as,  that  they,  in  all  respects, 
were  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  own  children — alike  dear  to  him."  Though 
of  small  stature,  the  same  author  observes,  he  had  a  great  mind. 

The  wife  of  this  chief  died  in  1762.  She  was  of  the  highest  rank  and  re- 
spectability ;  and  tlie  ceremonies  at  her  funeral,  and  manner  of  decoration 
and  interment,  described  here,  would  occupy  several  pages.* 

In  the  time  of  the  French  war,  when  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  sent  C. 
F.  Post  to  the  distant  tribep  to  persuade  them  from  aiding  the  French,  men- 
tion is  otlen  made  in  the  journal  which  he  kcpt,t  of  iShingiSj  and  uniformly  to 
his  advantage.  The  Reverend  Mr.  Post  pertqrmed  two  missions,  the  first  at 
the  close  of  1758,  and  the  second  in  1759.  Under  dale  of  28  August,  1758, 
he  wTites,  "We  set  out  from  Sawcunk  in  company  witli  20,  for  Kushcushkec ; 
on  the  road  Shingas  addressed  himself  to  me,  and  asked,  if  1  did  not  think, 
that  if  he  came  to  the  English  they  would  hang  him,  as  they  had  offered  a 
great  reward  for  his  head.  I  told  him  that  was  a  great  while  ago,  'twas  all 
forgotten  and  wiped  away  now."  An  Indian  in  the  company,  called  Shamo- 
kin  Danid,  who  had  been  tampered  with  by  the  French,  understanding  what 
was  said,  interrupted  and  said,  "  Don't  believe  him,  he  tells  nothing  but  idle 
lying  stories,"  and  asked,  "Why  then  did  the  English  hire  1200  Indians 
[meaning  the  Cherokecs]  to  kill  us  ?  " "  Mr.  Post  protesting  it  was  false,  Danid 
vociferated,  G^-d  d — n  you  for  a  Ibol ;  did  you  not  see  the  woman  lying  in  the 
road  that  was  killed  by  the  Indians  that  the  English  hired  ? "  Al\er  a  few 
oUier  harsh  expressions,  Shingis  told  him  to  be  still,  for  he  did  not  know  what 
he  said." 

Mr.  Post  dined  with  Shingis  on  the  29  August,  at  which  time  he  observed  to 
him,  that  although  tiie  English  had  offered  a  great  reward  for  his  head,  yet  he 
had  never  thought  to  revenge  himself^  but  was  always  ver}'  kind  to  such  pris- 
oners as  were  brought  in,  and  that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring 
about  a  peace,  and  wished  he  could  be  sure  the  English  were  in  earnest  for 
peace  also. 

Although  the  name  of  Shingis  has  not  generally  been  as  conspicuous  as 
that  of  Captain  Jacobs,  yet  he  is  said  to  have  been  "the  gi'eatest  Delaware 
warrior  of  his  time,"  and  that,  "were  his  war  exploits  on  record,  they  would 
form  an  interesting  document,  though  a  shocking  one."  | 

Hetulrick  was  a  gallant  Mohawk  chief,  who  took  part,  with  many  of  his 
men,  against  the  t  rench,  in  tlie  year  1755.  The  French  were  encouraged 
bv  the  defeat  of  General  Braddock,  and  were  in  high  expectation  of  carrymff 
all  before  them.  ^en</ncA:  joined  the  English  army  at  the  request  of  Gcnersd 
Johnson,  and  met  the  French,  consisting  of  2000  aien,  under  General  Dieskau 
at  Lake  George.  While  the  English  and  Indians  were  encamped  in  a  slight 
work,  their  scouts  brought  news  of  tlie  approach  of  the  French,  with  a  great 
body  of  Indians  upon  their  flanks.  General  Johnson  despatched  Colonel 
Williams  of  Massachusetts,  with  1000  men,  and  Hendrick  with  200  of  his  war- 
riors, to  give  tliem  battle ;  but  falling  in  with  them  about  foiur  fniles  from  camp 
unexpectedly,  Colonels  JVilliams  and  Hendrick  were  killed,  witli  many  other 
oflicers  and  privates  of  the  detachment.  The  rest  fled  to  the  main  body  with 
great  precipitation,  infusing  consternation  into  the  whole  army.§  The  French 
followed  closely,  and  poured  in  a  tremendous  fire,  which  did  very  little  exe- 
cution, from  the  precaution  of  the  English  in  falluig  flat  upon  their  faces. 
They  soon  recovered  from  their  sur()rise,  and  fought  with  braver}',  havine 
advantage  not  only  in  numbers,  but  artillery,  of  whicli  the  French  had  none.| 
At  length  the  brave  Dieskau  was  wounded  in  tlie  thigh,  and  his  Indians,  be- 
ing terrified  at  the  havoc  made  by  tlie  cannon  of  the  Englisli,  fled  to  the 
woods,  and  tlie  regulars  were  ordered  to  retreat  by  their  general,  which  they 
did  in  ^reat  disorder.  General  Dieskau  was  found  in  the  pursuit,  supfiorting 
himself  by  the  stump  of  a  tree.    Supposing  plunder  to  be  the  first  object  of 
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his  captors,  as  he  was  attempting  to  draw  his  watch  to  present  to  them,  some 
one,  supposing'  him  to  be  searching  for  his  pistol,  discharged  his  giin  into 
his  hips.  Notwithstanding  he  was  thus  twice  wounded,  he  lived  to  reach 
England,  but  he  died  soon  after.    The  Frencli  lost  800  men  in  the  attack. 

When  General  Johnson  was  about  to  detach  Colonel  H''Uli(nns,  he  asked 
Hendrick*8  opinion,  whether  the  forces  was  sufficient  To  which  he  replied, 
"  ff'they  are  tojtght,  they  are  too  few.  If  they  are  to  be  killed,  they  arc  too  marnf,^ 
And  when  it  was  proposed  to  divide  the  detachment  into  three  parts,  itai- 
drick  objected,  and  forcibly  to  express  the  impracticability  of  the  ])lan,  picked 
up  three  sticks,  and,  puttuig  them  together,  said  to  the  general,  *'  You  see  now 
that  these  cannot  be  easily  broken ;  bid  take  them  one  6y  one,  and  you  may  break 
them  at  once.^  But  from  this  valuable  counsel  very  little  advantage  seeuis  to 
have  been  derived.' 

It  was  reported  at  the  time,  tliat  38  of  IIendrick*s  men  were  killed,  and  12 
wounded.*  Few  historians  mention  the  loss  of  the  Indians ;  ])robably  con- 
sidering them  as  unworthy  of  record!  Such  historians  may  beforgottcru  At 
least,  they  cannot  expect  to  pass  under  that  name  in  another  age. 

The  Indians  were  greatly  exasperated  against  the  French,  ^  by  the  death 
of  tlie  famous  Hendrick,^  says  the  same  \vriter,  "a  renowned  Indian  warrior 
among  tho  Mohawks,  and  one  of  their  sachems,  or  kings,  who  was  slain  in  the 
battle,  andSvhose  son,  upon  being  told  that  liis  father  was  killed,  giving  the 
usual  Indian  groan  upon  such  occasions,  and  suddenly  putting  his  hand  on 
his  lefl  breast,  swore  his  father  was  still  alive  in  that  jilace,  and  stood  there  in 
his  son :  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  General  Johnson  })reyeuted  the 
fury  of  their  resentment  taking  place  on  the  body  of  the  French  generaL"! 

As  soon  as  the  battle  was  over,  the  Indians  dispersed  themselves  in  various 
directions,  with  the  trophies  of  victory ;  some  to  their  homes,  to  condole 
with  the  friends  of  the  slain,  and  some  to  the  English,  to  carry  the  welcome 
news  of  victory.  The  different  runners  brought  into  Albany  above  80  scalps 
within  a  very  short  time  af\er  the  fight|  And  thus  we  are  fumiBhed  with  an 
early  record  of  the  wretched  custom  which  appears  to  have  been  fostered, 
and  actually  encouraged  by  all  who  have  employed  the  Indians  as  auxiliaries 
in  war.  Indeed  to  employ  them,  was  to  employ  their  practices — they  were 
inseparable.  To  talk,  as  some  have  done,  of  employing  them,  and  prevent- 
ing their  barbarous  customs  witli  the  unfortunate  captives,  all  ex|)erience 
shows,  is  but  to  talk  one  thing  and  mean  another. 

Soon  after  Sir  WUliarn  Johnson  entered  upon  his  duties  as  8U[>erintendent 
of  Indian  affairs  in  Nortli  America,  he  received  from  England  some  richly 
embroidered  suits  of  clothes.  Hendrick  was  jiresent  when  tliey  were  re- 
ceived, and  could  not  help  expressing  a  great  desire  for  a  share  in  them.  He 
went  uway  very  thoughtful,  but  returned  not  long  after,  and  called  upon  Sir 
William,  and  tohl  him  he  had  dreamed  a  dream.  Sir  WiUiam  very  con- 
cernedly desired  to  know  what  it  was.  Hendrick  as  readily  told  him  he 
hod  dreamed  that  Sir  Tfilliam  Johnson  had  presented  him  with  one  of  his 
new  suits  of  miifbrm.  Sir  HiUiam  could  not  refuse  it,  and  one  of  the  elegant 
suits  was  forthwith  presented  to  Hendrick,  who  went  away  to  show  his 
present  to  his  countrymen,  and  left  Su*  JVUliam  to  tell  the  joke  to  his  friend& 
Some  time  after,  the  general  met  Hendrick,  and  told  him  he  had  dreamed  a 
dreanL  Wlic^thcr  the  sachem  mistrusted  that  he  was  now  to  be  taken  in  hb 
own  net,  or  not,  is  not  certain :  but  he  seriously  desired  to  know  what  it  was, 
as  Sir  JVUliam  had  done  before.  The  general  said  he  dreamed  that  Hendrid: 
had  presented  him  with  a  certain  tract  of  land,  which  he  descrilied,  (consist- 
ing of  about  500  acres  of  the  most  valuable  laud  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk 
River.)  Hendrick  answered,  **//  is  yours  ;^  but,  shaking  his  head,  said,  "Sir 
WiUiam  Johnson,  1  will  never  dream  with  you  again." 

John  Konkapoty  a  Stockbridge  Indian,  was  grandson  to  Hendrick,  and  he 
hiforms  us  that  his  grandfather  was  son  of  the  Wolf,  a  Mohegan  chief^  and 
that  his  mother  was  a  Mohawk.§  Reverend  Gideon  Hawlcy,  in  a  letter  to 
Governor  Hxdchinson  (1770)  about  the  Marshpee  Indians,  has  this  passage : 
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<*  Among  Johnson^s  Mohawks,  Abraham  and  Hendrick  were  the  oldest  of  their 
tribe,  when  they  died,  and  neither  of  them  wob  70,  at  their  deaths.  I  saw  a 
sister  of  theirs  in  1765,  who  appeared  to  be  several  years  above  70.  At 
Stockbridffe,  Captain  Kunkapot  was  for  many  years  the  oldest  man  in  bi^ 
tribe.**  ♦     We  have  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  noted  chiefs  in  Indian  story. 

Logan  was  called  a  Mingo  f  chief,  whose  father,  SkikdlimuSf  was  chief 
of  the  Cayiigas,  whom  he  succeeded.  Shikellimus  was  attached  in  a  remark- 
able degree  to  tlie  benevolent  James  Logan,  from  which  circumstance,  it  is 
Erobable,  his  son  bore  his  name.  The  name  is  still  perpetuated  among  the 
idians.  For  maghanimity  in  war,  and  greatness  of  soul  in  peace,  few,  if  any, 
in  any  nation,  ever  surpassed  Logan.  He  took  no  part  in  tlie  French  wan 
which  ended  in  17G0,  except  that  of  a  peacemaker ;  was  always  acknowl- 
edged the  friend  of  the  white  people,  until  the  year  1774,  when  his  brother 
and  several  others  of  his  family  were  murdered,  the  particulars  of  which 
follow.  In  the  spring  of  1774,  some  Indians  robbed  tne  people  upon  the 
Ohio  River,t  who  were  in  that  country  exploring  tlie  lands,  and  preparing  (or 
settlements.  These  land-jobbers  were  alarmed  at  this  hostile  carriage  of  the 
Indians,  as  they  considered  it,  and  collected  themselves  at  a  place  called 
Wheeling  Creek,  the  site  on  which  Wheeling  is  now  built,  and,  learning  that 
there  were  two  Indians  on  the  river  a  little  above,  one  Captain  Michael  Crestm^ 
belonging  to  the  exploring  party,  proposed  to  fall  u|>on  and  kill  them.  Iub 
advice,  although  opposed  at  first,  was  followed,  and  a  party  led  by  Cretap 
proceeded  and  killed  the  two  Indians.  The  same  day,  it  being  reported  that 
some  Indians  were  discovered  below  Wheeling  upon  the  river,  Crtsap  and 
his  party  immediately  marched  to  the  place,  and  at  first  appeared  to  show 
themselves  friendly,  and  suffered  the  Indians  to  pass  by  mem  unmolested, 
to  encamp  still  lower  down,  at  the  mouth  of  Grave  Creek.  Cnaap  soon 
followed,  attacked  and  killed  several  of  them,  having  one  of  his  own  men 
wounded  by  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  some  of  the  family  of  Logan 
wore  slain.  The  circumstance  of  the  affair  was  exceeding  aggravating,  inas- 
much as  the  whites  pretended  no  provocation, 

Soon  afler  this,  some  other  monsters  in  human  shape,  at  whose  head  were 
Daniel  GrtaiKyust  and  one  Tondinson^  committed  a  horrid  murder  upon  a 
company  of  Indians  about  thii-ty  miles  above  Wheeling.  Greathouse  resided 
at  the  s.u.ie  j)liire,  but  jn  .hj  opposite  side  of  tlie  river  from  the  Indian  en- 
campment A  party  of  thirty-two  men  were  collected  for  this  object,  who 
secreted  themselves,  while  Greathouse,  under  a  pretence  of  friendship,  crossed 
the  river  and  visited  them,  to  ascertain  their  strength ;  on  counting  them, 
he  found  they  were  too  numerous  for  liLs  force  in  an  open  attack.  These 
Indians,  having  heard  of  the  late  murder  of  their  relations,  had  determined 
to  be  avenged  of  the  whites,  and  Greithouse  did  not  know  the  danger  he  waa 
in,  until  a  squaw  advised  him  of  it,  in  a  friendly  caution,  "to  go  home."  The 
sad  requital  this  poor  woman  met  witli  will  presently  appear.  This  al^omi- 
nable  fellow  invited  tho  Indians  to  come  over  the  river  and  drink  rum  with  him ; 
this  beiijtr  a  part  of  his  plot  to  separate  them,  that  they  mipht  be  the  easier  de- 
stroy^ d.  The  opportunity  soon  offered ;  a  numlier  being  eoTlected  at  a  tavern  in 
the  white  settlement,  and  considerably  intoxicated,  were  fallen  U{K)n,  and  all 
murd  re.l,  (  xcept  a  little  girl.  Among  the  nmrdered  was  a  brother  of  Logan^ 
and  liis  sis.er,  whose  delicate  situation  greatly  aggravated  the  horrid  crime. 

The  remaining  Indians,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  on  hearing  the 
firing,  set  off  two  canoes  with  armed  warriors,  who,  as  they  approached  tlie 
shor.'.  Wire  fired  upon  by  the  whites,  who  lay  concealed,  awaiting  tlicir 
approaeli.  Nothing  prevented  their  taking  deadly  aim,  and  many  were 
ki  led  and  wounded,  and  the  rest  were  obliged  to  return.  This  affair  took 
place;  May  24th,  1774.§    These  were  the  events  that  led  to  a  horrid  Indian 

•  r,.'/  .I//IV.V.  ///,/.  Soc.3.  i.  151. 

t  Mf'risrti'f.  iyaqwrs,  Mittpui,  or  Iroqtto*  all  mean  Uic  same. 

^  '•  III  ilic  iMonili  of  April,  1771.,  a  nimnr  was  rirculaled,  ihal  the  Indians  had  stolen  several 
|jor«i«'s  from  •^omo  laii<I-jo'>Sers  on  Ihe  C)lro  and  KenUirky  Kivors  ;  no  evidences  of  ll»c  fact 
having  (k-<mi  adduced,  lead  to  ibe  conclusiou  ihdl  the  report  was  false."  Doddridgi^s 
Note<.  225 — 6. 

^  Facts  publish'>d  in  Jefferwtfi  Notes, 
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war,  in  which  many  innocent  families  were  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  toi- 
geance  of  an  incensed  and  injured  people. 

A  calm  followed  tliese  troubles,  but  it  was  only  such  as  goes  before  the 
storm,  and  lasted  only  wiiile  the  tocsin  of  war  could  be  sounded  among  the 
distant  Indians.  On  the  12  July,  1774,  Logan,  at  the  head  of  a  small  partj 
of  only  eight  warriors,  struck  a  blow  on  some  inhabitants  upon  the  Muskin- 
gum, where  no  one  expected  it.  He  had  left  the  settlements  on  the  Ohk> 
undisturbed,  which  every  one  suppoHed  would  be  the  first  attacked,  in  case 
of  war,  and  hence  the  reason  of  IiIh  great  successes.  His  first  attack  wu 
upon  three  men  who  were  pulling  fiax  in  a  field.  One  was  shot  down,  and 
the  two  others  taken.  These  were  marched  into  the  wilderness,  and,  as 
they  approached  the  Indian  town,  Logan  gave  the  scalp  halloo,  and  they 
were  met  by  the  inhabitants,  who  conducted  them  in.  Running  the  gantlet 
was  next  to  be  performed.  Logan  took  no  delight  in  tortures,  and  he  in  the 
most  friendly  ninuner  instructed  one  of  the  captives  how  to  proceed  to 
escape  the  severities  of  the  gantlet.  This  same  captive,  whose  name  was 
Robinson,  was  afterwards  sentenced  to  be  burned;  but  Logan,  though  not 
able  to  rescue  him  by  his  eloquence,  with  his  own  liund  cut  the  cords  that 
bound  him  to  the  stake,  and  caused  him  to  l)e  adopted  into  an  Indian  family. 
He  became  afterwards  Logan^a  scribe,  and  wrote  the  letter  that  was  tied  to  a 
war  club,  the  particulars  of  which  we  shall  relate  farther  onward. 

There  was  a  chief  among  tlie  Showanese  more  renowned  as  a  warrior 
than  even  Logan  himself  at  this  time.  CORN  STOCK  *  was  his  name,  and 
to  him  seems  to  have  fallen  the  chief  direction  of  the  war  that  was  now 
begun ;  the  causes  of  which  were  doubtless  owing  to  the  outrages  already 
detailed,  committed  by  Cresap  and  Greathouse,  but  there  can  be  but  little  n 
any  doubt,  that  the  several  tribes  engaged  in  it,  had  each  been  sufficiently 
injured  to  justify  their  participation  also.  The  history  of  the  murder  of 
Bald  Eagle  is  more  than  sufficiejit  to  account  for  tlie  part  acted  by  the  Dela- 
wares.  What  this  man  had  been  in  his  younger  days  is  unknown  to  history, 
but  at  this  time  he  was  an  old  inoffensive  Delaware  chief,  who  wanderoi 
hannle»siv  dp  and  down  among  the  whites,  visiting  those  most  frequently 
who  would  entertain  him  best  Having  been  on  a  visit  to  the  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Kanhawa,  he  was  met,  as  he  was  ascending  alone  upon  the  river 
in  his  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  it  is  said,  hod  sufiercd  much  from  the  Indians. 
It  was  in  the  evening,  and  whether  any  thing  hapj)ened  to  justify  violence  aa 
the  part  of  either,  we  have  no  evidence,  but  certain  it  is,  the  white  man 
killed  the  chief,  and  scalped  him,  and,  to  give  his  abominable  crime  pub- 
licity, set  the  (lead  body  Ujiright  in  the  canoe,  and  in  this  manner  caused  it 
to  drifl  down  the  river,  where  it  was  beheld  by  many  as  it  passed  them. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  old  chief,  no  one  suspected  he  was  dead,  but 
vei-y  naturally  conchided  he  was  upon  one  of  his  ordinai-y  visits.  The  truth 
of  thi!  affair,  however,  soon  got  to  his  nation,  and  they  quickly  avowed  ven- 
geance for  the  outrage,  f 

The  Virginia  le<^islature  was  in  session  when  the  news  of  an  Indian  war 
was  rereived  at  the  s<*at  of  govenunent.  Governor  Dunmort  inmiediately 
gave  orders  for  the  assembling  of  3000  n)en  ;  one  half  of  whom  were  to 
march  lor  tlic  mouth  of  the  great  Kanhawa  mider  the  command  of  General 
Andrew  Lew\8,\  and  the  remainder,  under  the  governor  in  person,  was  to 
proceed  to  sonic  point  on  the  Ohio,  aliove  the  former,  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  Indian  towns  between,  while  the  warriora  should  be  drown  off  bv  the 
approacli  of  L^iois  in  the  opposite  direction.  He  was  then  to  proceed  down 
tlie  Ohio,  and  form  a  junction  with  General  Ltwis  at  Point  Pleasant,  from 
whence  they  were  to  march  according  to  circumstances. 


*  GciH'rally  wrillen  Cornstalk,  bin  in  our  oldest  printed  account,  it  \&  as  in  the  lext.  There 
is  no  harm  iii'cliangliig  the  orthography  of  a  word,  when  we  use  it  for  a  proper  iastcad  of  a 
common  fubslantive. 

t  M'Cluntr. 

X  His  rank  was  that  of  colonel,  but,  bcingcommandor-in-chief  of  that  division,  was  properly 
ealled  general,  to  disliuguish  liim  from  his  brother,  who  was  also  a  colouel,  and  as  liaviof 
the  chief  commaud. 
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On  the  11  September,  the  forces  under  General  Leuns,  amounting  to 
1100  men,  commenced  their  march  from  Camp  Union  for  Point  Pleasant  on 
the  Great  ICanhawav,  distant  160  miles.  The  country  between  was  a  track- 
less wilderness.  The  army  was  piloted  by  Captain  Matthew  ^Hmckle,  by 
the  nearest  practicable  route.  The  baggage  was  all  transported  on  pack- 
horses,  and  their  march  took  up  19  days.* 

Having  arrived  there  upon  the  last  day  of  the  month,  an  encampment  was 
commenced  on  the  first  of  October.  Here  General  Lewis  waited  with 
anxiety  to  get  some  tidings  of  Dunmore,  for  eight  or  nine  days.  At  the  end 
of  this  time,  no  prospect  of  a  junction  appearing,  news  was  brought  into 
camp  in  the  rooming  of  the  10  October,  by  one  of  two  persons  who  had 
escaped  the  rifles  of  a  great  body  of  Indians  about  two  miles  up  the  Ohio, 
that  an  attack  would  be  immediately  made.  These  two  men  were  upon  a 
deer  hunt,  and  came  upon  the  Indians  without  observing  them,  when  one 
was  shot  down,  and  the  other  escaped  to  the  camp  with  difficulty.  He  re- 
ported **  that  he  had  seen  a  body  of  the  enemy,  covering  four  acres  of  ground, 
as  closely  as  they  could  stand  by  the  side  of  each  other."  f 

Upon  ihis  intelligence.  General  Lewis^  "  after  having  deliberafely  lighted 
his  pipe,"  t  gave  orders  to  his  brother.  Colonel  Charles  Lewis,  to  march  with 
his  own  regiment,  and  another  under  Colonel  WtUiam  Fleming,  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  while  he  put  the  remainder  in  a  posture  to  support  them. 
These  marched  without  loss  of  time,  and  about  400  yards  from  camp  met 
the  Indians  intent  upon  the  same  object  Their  meeting  was  somewhere 
between  sun's  rising  and  sun  an  hour  high,§  and  the  fight  in  a  moment 
began.  The  Vir^nians,  like  their  opponents,  covered  themselves  with  trees 
or  whatever  else  oflTered,  but  the  latter  were  more  than  a  match  for  them, 
and  put  them  to  flight  with  great  slaughter.  Colonel  Lewis  was  in  full  uni- 
form, and  being,  from  the  nature  of  his  duties,  exposed  at  every  point,  soon 
fell  mortally  wounded. ||  There  was  no  result  for  which  the  commander-in- 
chief  was  not  prepared ;  for  at  this  critical  moment  he  had  ordered  up 
Colonel  Field  with  his  regiment,  which,  coming  with  great  resolution  and 
firmness  into  action,  saved  the  two  retreating  re^ments,  and  eflectually 
checked  the  impetuosity  of  the  ludians,  who,  in  their  turn,  were  obliged  to 
retreat  behind  a  rough  breastwork,  which  they  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
construct  from  logis  and  brush  for  tlie  occasion. 

The  point  of  land  on  which  the  battle  was  fought  was  narrow,  and  the 
Indians*  breastwork  extended  from  river  to  river  :  their  plan  of  attack  was  the 
best  that  could  be  conceived  ;  for  in  the  event  of  victory  on  their  part,  not  a 
Virginian  could  have  escaped.  They  had  stationed  men  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  to  prevent  any  that  might  attempt  flight  by  swimming  from  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  made  by  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

Never  was  ground  maintained  with  more  obstinacy  ;  for  it  was  slowly,  and 
with  no  precipitancy,  that  the  Indians  retired  to  their  breastwork.  The  divis- 
ion under  Lewis  was  first  broken,  although  that  under  Fleming  was  nearly 
at  the  same  moment  attacked.  This  heroic  officer  first  received  two  balls 
through  his  left  wrist,  but  continued  to  exercise  his  command  with  the  ^eat- 
est  coolness  and  presence  of  mind.  His  voice  was  continually  heard,  **  Don't 
lose  an  inch  of  ground.  Advance  outflank  the  enemy,  and  get  between 
them  and  the  river."  But  his  men  were  abotit  to  be  outflanked  by  the  body- 
that  had  just  defeated  Lewis;  meanwhile  the  arrival  of  Colonel  /Te/J  turned 
the  fortqne  of  the  day,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss ;  Colonel  Fleming  was 
again  wounded,1I  by  a  shot  through  the  lungs ;  ••  yet  he  would  not  retirei 
and  Colonel  Field  was  killed  as  he  was  leading  on  liis  men. 

•  Doddridge,  280.  t   WUhers,  126.  t  M'Climff,  351. 

^  At  suii-riHc,  BurkfVn  393. — Sun  an  hour  high.  Royal  Amer.  hfagarinfjor  Not'mUtfr.  lT74w 
— A  little  after  sunrise,  Doddndgtf  231. — The  sun  was  just  n&n\g,  At* Clung.  3l12. — Suiuise, 
Withers,  127. 

U  He  walked  into  camp,  and  expired  in  his  own  lent.     Doddridge. 

\  Mr.  M^ Clung  says  he  was  killed,  but  we  cannot  find  ajiy  authority  lo  agree  with  him. 
Mr.  WUiics  stays  be  was  "au  active  govfenior  of  Virginia  during  (ho  revolutionary  war." 
Chrmides,  130. 

••  Btwk,  iii.  394. 
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The  whole  line  of  the  breastwork  now  became  as  a  blaze  of  fire,  which 
lasted  nearly  till  the  close  of  the  day.  Here  the  Indians  under  Logan,  Con^ 
tiock^  ElenipsicOf  BedrEagle,  and  other  mighty  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Shawanese,  Delawares,  Miugoes,  Wyandots  and  Cayugas,  amounting,  as  was 
supposed,  to  1500  warriors,  fought,  as  men  will  ever  do  for  their  country'e 
wrongs,  with  a  bravery  which  could  only  be  equalled.  The  voice  of  tne 
mighty  Comstock  was  often  heard  during  the  day,  above  the  din  of  strife, 
calling  on  his  men  in  these  words :  ^  Be  strong !  Be  strong !  ^  And  when  by 
the  repeated  ch€u*ges  of  the  whites,  some  of  his  warriors  began  to  waver,  he 
is  said  to  have  sunk  his  tomahawk  into  the  head  of  one  who  was  cowardly 
endeavoring  to  desert. 

General  Letm,  finding  at  length  that  every  charge  upon  the  lines  of  the 
Indians  lessened  the  number  of  his  forces  to  an  alarming  degree,  and  rightly 
judging  that  if  the  Indians  were  not  routed  before  it  was  dark,  a  day  of 
more  doubt  might  follow,  he  resolved  to  throw  a  body,  if  possible,  into  their 
rear.  As  the  g:ood  fortime  of  the  Virginians  turned,  the  bank  of  the  river 
favored  this  project,  and  forthwith  three  companies  were  detached  upon  the 
enterprise,  under  the  three  captains,  Isaac  Shdby,  (aflerwards  renowned  in 
the  revolution,  and  since  in  the  war  with  Canada,^  George  Matthews^  *  and 
John  SUuari.  These  companies  got  unobserved  to  tneir  place  of  destination 
upon  Crooked  Creek,  which  runs  into  the  Kanhawa.t  From  the  high  weeds 
upon  the  banks  of  this  litde  stream,  they  rushed  upon  the  backs  of  the 
Indians  with  such  fury,  as  to  drive  them  from  their  works  with  precipitation. 
The  di^  was  now  decided.  The  Indians,  thus  beset  from  a  quarter  they  did 
not  expect,  were  ready  to  conclude  that  a  reinforcement  had  arrived.  It 
was  about  sunset  when  they  fled  across  the  Ohio,  and  immediately  took  up 
their  march  for  their  towns  on  the  Scioto. 

As  is  common,  in  reviewing  past  events,  we  find  much  difference  of 
opinion  in  regard  to  many  of  the  facts ;  the  loss  of  the  whites  in  this  battle 
is  very  variously  stated,  but  that  of  the  Indians  no  one  has  presumed  to  set 
down  but  by  inference.  The  morning  af\er  the  battle.  Colonel  CkrisHaj^ 
marched  to  the  battle-ground ;  where  his  men  found  and  scalped  §  21  of 
their  dead,  and  12  others  were  found  in  places  where  they  were  placed  for 
concealment;  that  many  were  also. thrown  into  the  river  is  said  to  nave  been 
at  the  time  known.  In  an  account  published  at  the  time,  it  is  set  down  that 
the  killed  of  ^he  Virginians  were  **Cpl.  ChaHes  Lewis,  Major  John  FieU 
Capt  John  Murray,  Robert  Mc  Clenechan,  Samuel  Wilson,  James  Ward,  LieuL 
Hugh  JiUen,  Ensigns,  Candiff,  Baker,  and  44  privates ; "  making  the  whole 
number  of  the  killed  55.  **  Wounded,  Captain  W,  Fleming,  since  dead, 
y.  Dickinson,  Tlwm'ts  Blueford,  John  Stidman,  Lieuts.  Gooaman,  Robeson, 
Laud^  Vannes,  and  79  Privales  ; "  making  in  all  87  woimded.  We  are  aware 
that  iMjither  the  names  or  numbers  agree  with  accounts  since  published,  but 
we  have  tiiken  the  above  from  the  Royal  American  Magazine,  which  was 
published  the  following  month  at  Boston,  into  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
Conind  from  a  Philadelphia  print.|| 

There  was  a  kind  of  stratagem  used  by  the  whites  in  this  battle  which 
remiiMls  us  of  that  practised  at  the  Pawtucket  fight,  related  in  Book  HI.  of 
our  history.  The  soldiers  in  Cqlonel  Flemings  regiment  would  conceal 
themselves,  behind  a  tree  or  some  other  shelter,  and  then  hold  out  their  hats 
fxoin  behind,  which  the  Indians  seeing,  would  mistake  as  covering  the  heads 


*  Probably  the  same  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  Virginia  line  during  tbe  revolution,  and 
once  a  priAoner.    See  Contin.  Burk,  107,  358,  also  Withers,  130. 

t    W'Wiers,  127. 

\  He  was  not  present  at  the  fight,  but  arrived  with  a  reinforcement,  which  he  had  raised 
fir»m  Holsion,  immediately  after  it  was  over.  Il  was  this  force,  ii  is  supposed,  that  ibe 
]^(Vians  expected  were  surrounding  them  in  the  rear.  They  were  said  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted Willi  all  cirrumstances  connected  with  the  operations  of  the  Virginians. 

&  Roiful  Amer.  AJafrazitu  for  November,  1774. 

J  Dr.  Dofidi-idx^,  231,  sets  down  the  killed  at  75,  and  the  wounded  at  140.  and  he  is, 
-d9ubtlcss,  Mr.  wUhers^s  authority,  who  says  the  same.  His  list  of  killed  and  wounded  are 
also  verbatim  from  Doddridge.  Burk,  who  wrote  twenty  years  before  either,  agrees  witk 
the  Royal  American  Magaxvnt  \esy  nearly. 
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of  their  enemies,  and  shoot  at  them.  The  hat  beinj^  at  once  dropped,  the 
Indian  would  run  out  from  his  covert  to  scalp  his  victim,  and  thus  met  a 
sure  death  from  the  tomahawk  of  his  adversary. 

The  chief  of  the  men  raised  for  this  servicfe,  were,  as  Burk  expresses  him- 
aelfj  "  prime  riflemen,"  and  the  "  most  expert  woodsmen  in  Virgmia."  They 
were  principally  from  the  counties  of  Augusta,  Botetourt,  Bedford  and  Fin- 
castle,  and  ti-om  tlie  enraged  settlers  who  had  fled  from  their  frontier  settle- 
ments to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the  injured  Indians.  For  reasons  whicl 
were  not  perfectly  understood  at  that  time.  Lord  Dunmore  divided  the  army 
into  two  parts,  as  already  stated.  The  part  which  Dunmore  soon  after  took 
in  the  revolutionary  events,  discovered  the  real  cause  of  his  preposterous  pro- 
ceedings. His  pretence  of  falling  upon  the  backs  of  the  Indians,  and  coop- 
erating with  General  Leiois,  was  soon  detected  as  such ;  for  it  needed  only 
to  l>e  known  that  he  was  moving  no  less  than  75  miles  from  him,  and  that, 
therefore,  no  cooperation  could  be  had.  The  imputation,  however,  of  the 
historian  Burk,*  "  that  the  division  under  Lewis  was  devoted  to  destruction, 
for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  spirits  of  the  Virginians,"  to  render  his  own 
influence  and  reputation  brighter  and  more  efficient,  is  unnatural,  and  with- 
out facts  to  warrant  it.  To  our  mind  a  worse  poUcy  to  raise  himself  could 
not  have  been  devised.  There  are  two  other,  far  more  reasonable  conclu- 
sions, which  might  have  been  offered:  The  governor,  seeing  the  justness 
of  the  Indians'  cause,  might  have  adopted  the  plan  which  was  followed,  to 
bring  them  to  a  peace  with  the  least  possible  destruction  of  them.  This 
would  have  been  the  course  of  a  humane  philosophy ;  or  he  might  have 
exercised  his  abilities  to  gain  them  to  the  Bntish  interest,  in  case  of  a  rup- 
ture between  them  and  the  colonies,  which  tlie  heads  of  government  must 
clearly  have  by  this  time  foreseen  would  pretty  soon  follow.  Another  ex- 
traordinary mancBUvre  of  GJovernor  Dunmore  betrayed  either  a  great  want 
of  experience,  generalship,  or  a  far  more  reprehensible  charge ;  for  he  had, 
before  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  sent  an  express  f  to  Colonel  LewiSf  with 
orders  that  he  should  join  him  near  the  Shawanee  towns,  with  all  possible 
despatch.  These  instructions  were  looked  upon  as  singularly  unaccountable, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  considered  a  thing  ahnost  impossible  to  be  accomplished, 
bad  there  not  been  an  enemy  to  feiu* ;  for  the  distance  was  near  80  miles, 
and  the  route  was  through  a  country  extremely  difficult  to  be  traversed,  and, 
to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Burk^  "  swarming  with  Indians."|  The  express  did 
not  arrive  at  Point  Pleasant  until  the  evening  afler  the  batde ;  §  but  that  it 
had  been  fought  was  unknown  to  the  governor,  and  could  in  no  wise  excuse 
his  sending  such  orders,  altliough  the  power  of  the  Indians  was  now  broken. 

The  day  after  the  battle.  General  Lewis  caused  his  dead  to  be  buried,  and 
entreucliments  to  be  thrown  up  about  his  camp  for  the  protection  of  his 
sick  and  wounded ;  and  the  day  following,  he  took  up  his  line  of  march,  in 
compliance  with  the  orders  of  Governor  &tnmorc.  This  march  was  attended 
with  great  privations  and  almost  insurmountable  difficulties.  Meanwhile 
Governor  Dunmore  descended  with  his  forces  down  the  river,  from  Fort  Pitt 
to  Wheeling,  where  he  halted  for  a  few  days.  He  then  proceeded  down  to 
the  mouth  of  Hockliocking,  thence  over  land  to  within  8  miles  of  the  Shaw- 
anee town  Chilicothe,  on  the  Scioto.  Here  he  made  preparations  for  treat- 
ing with  the  Indians.  Before  reaching  this  place  he  had  received  several 
messages  from  the  Indians  with  offers  of  peace,  and  having  now  determined 
to  comply,  he  sent  an  express  to  General  Lewis  with  an  order  that  he  should 
immediately  retreat.  This  was  entirely  disregarded  by  the  general,  and  he 
continued  his  march  until  his  lordship  in  person  visited  the  general  in  his 
camp,  and  gave  the  order  to  the  troops  himself.    Lewis's  troops  complied 


*  Hisl.  Virginia,  iii.  39G. 


t  The  famous  pioneer,  Simon  Kenton,  alias  Butler,  was  the  person  seal  by  Dunmore  at 
Uiis  tinie. 

I  Hisl.  Virginia,  iii.  395. 

\  This  is  not  agreeable  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  who  says  their  arnval  was  be- 
fore the  battle,  and  Mr.  VVWiers  follows  him  ;  but  1  follow  Mr.  Burk,  who  doubtless  had  the 
best  meaos  of  giy'mg  ibe  tnith.    Manhall  [Ky.  i.  40]  agrees  with  the  former. 
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With  great  reluctance,  for  they  had  determined  on  a  gener^  destructioii  of 
the  Indians. 

A  treaty  was  now  commenced,  and  conducted  on  the  part  of  the  whiles 
'  with  great  distrust,  never  admitting  but  a  small  number  of  Indians  within 
l;beir  encampment  at  a  time.  The  business  was  conunenced  by  ComMock 
in  a  speech  of  great  length,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did  not  faU  to  charge 
upon  the  whites  the  whole  cause  of  the  war ;  and  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  murder  of  LogaxCs  family.  A  treaty,  however,  was  the  result  of  this 
conference  ;  and  this  conference  was  the  result  of  the  far-famed  speech  of 
LOGAN,  the  Mingo  chief;  since  known  in  every  hemisphere.  It  was  not 
delivered  in  tlie  camp  of  Lord  Duiwiore,  for,  although  desiring  peace,  J^^ogm 
would  not  meet  the  whites  in  council,  but  remained  in  his  cabin  in  sullen 
silence,  until  a  messenger  was  sent  to  him  to  know  whether  he  would 
accede  to  the  proposals  it  contained.  What  the  distance  was  fix>m  the 
treaty-ground  to  LogaiCs  cabin,  we  are  not  told ;  but  of  such  importance  was 
his  name  consider^,  that  he  was  waited  on  by  a  messenger  *  from  Lord 
Dunmore,  who  requested  his  assent  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty.  Lo^an  had 
too  much  at  heart  the  wrongs  lately  done  him  to  accede  without  giving  the 
messenger  to  understand  fully  the  grounds  upon  which  he  acceded;  he 
therefore  invited  him  into  an  adjacent  wood,  where  they  sat  down  together. 
Here  he  related  the  events  of  butchery  which  had  deprived  him  of  all 
his  connections;  and  here  he  pronounced  that  memorable  speech,  which 
follows : 

^  I  appeal  to  any  whUe  to  aay^  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hungry^  and  kt 
fttve  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  cold  and  naked^  and  he  clothed  him  not 

^  During  the  course  of  the  lad  long  bloody  toar,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his  cabin, 
an  advocfjSe  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the  whiles^  that  my  countnpnen 
pointed  aa  inty  passed^  and  saidj '  Logan  is  the  friend  of  while  menJ 

^  1  had  even  thought  to  have  lived  urUh  you,  but  for  tiie  injuries  qf  one  man. 
CoL  Cresap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked,  murdered  all  ike  rda^ 
tionsof  Logan ;  not  even  sparing  my  women  and  children. 

*'  There  runs  not  a  drop  qf  my  blood  in  the  veins  qf  any  living  creature*  Has 
called  on  me  for  revenge,  1  have  sought  it,  I  have  IdUed  many.  I  have  fulkf 
glutted  my  vengeance.  For  my  country,  I  rtjoice  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  Jo 
not  harbor  a  thought  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Logan  never  feu  fear.  He  will 
not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life,  nho  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logau  ? — JVot 
one!" 

When  Mr.  Jefferson  published  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  the  facts  therein 
stated  im{)Iicating  Cresap  as  the  murderer  of  Logan^s  family,  were  by  Crtsap^s 
friends  called  in  question.  Mr.  Jefferson  at  first  merely  stated  the  &cts  as  pre- 
liminary to,  and  the  cause  of,  the  "  Speech  of  Jjogan^''  which  he  considered 
as  generally  known  in  Virginia ;  but  the  acrimony  discovered  by  his  enemies 
in  their  endeavors  to  gainsay  his  statement,  led  to  an  investigation  of  the 
whole  transaction,  and  a  publication  of  the  result  was  the  inunediate  conse- 
quence, in  a  new  edition  of  the  "  Notes  on  Virginia." 

There  arc  perhaps  still  some  who  doubt  of  the  genuineness  of  Logan^s 
speech  and  indeed  we  must  allow,  that  there  are  some  circumstances  laid 
before  us  in  Dr.  Barton^s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  for  the  year  1808 ; 
which  look  irreconcilable.  Without  impeaching  in  the  slightest  degree  tlie 
character  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  such  (acts  are  there  compared,  and  disagreements 
pointed  out,  as  chanced  to  come  in  the  way  of  the  writer.  It  appears  from 
the  French  traveller  Robvi,  that,  in  the  time  of  our  revolution,  a  gentleman  of 
Williamsburg  gave  him  an  Indian  speech,  which  bears  great  resemblance  to 
the  one  said  to  be  by  Logan ;  but  differing  very  essentially  in  date,  and  the 
person  implicated  in  murdering  the  family  of  Logan.  The  work  of  RMnis 
entided  ^  New  Travels  in  America,"  and  we  have  only  an  English  translation 


*  Mr.  John  Gibson,  then  an  officer  in  Dunmore'$  army,  and  afterwardfl  a  man  of  contider- 
■ble  dUUncUon. 
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of  it.*  It  is  therefore  possible  that  some  mistakes  may  have  crept  into  it,  or 
that  Robin  himself  might  have  misunderstood  the  date,  and  even  otiier  parts 
of  the  affiiir;  however,  the  probability  is  rather  strong  that  either  the  speech 
of  Logan  had  been  perverted  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  Cresap's  character 
of  the  foul  blot  which  entirely  covered  it,  by  wilfully  charging  it  upou  another, 
or  that  some  old  speech  of  his  upon  another  occasion,  had  been  remodeled  to 
suit  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used.  Upon  these  questions  we  must  leave 
the  reader  to  decide.  Robin  has  the  name  of  the  chief^  Lonan,  Some 
Frenchmen  may  write  it  thus,  but  I  have  before  me  those  that  do  not,f  and 
more  probably  some  English  pronounced  it  so,  and  so  Robin  heard  it  The 
way  he  introduces  the  speech,  if  the  introduction  be  fact,  forever  destroys 
the  genuineness  of  the  speech  of  Logan  of  1774.    It  is  thus : 

"  Speech  of  the  savage  Lonan,  in  a  General  Assembly,  as  it  was  sent  to 
the  GoVr.  of  Virginia,!  anno  1754." 

Now  it  is  certain,  if  the  speech  which  we  will  give  below  was  delivered  in 
ike  Assembly  of  Vir^nicu,  in  the  year  1754,  it  could  not  have  been  trulv  deliv- 
ered, as  we  have  given  it,  to  Lord  Dxaimort  in  1774.  That  the  reader  may 
judffe  for  himself,  that  of  1754  follows. 

"Lonan  will  no  longer  oppose  making  the  proposed  peace  with  the  white 
men.  You  are  sensible  he  never  knew  what  ftar  is — ^that  he  never  turned 
his  back  in  the  day  of  battle — ^No  one  has  more  love  for  the  white  men  than 
I  have.  The  war  we  have  had  with  them  has  been  long  and  bloody  on  both 
sides.  Rivers  of  blood  have  ran  on  all  parts,  and  yet  no  good  has  resulted 
therefrom  to  any.  I  once  more  repeat  it — ^let  us  be  at  peace  with  these  men. 
I  will  forget  our  injuries,  the  interest  of  my  country  demands  it  I  will  forget 
— but  difficult  indeed  is  the  task!  Yes,  I  will  forget — ^that  Major  Rogers  § 
cruelly  and  inhumanly  murdered,  in  their  canoes,  my  wife,  my  children,  my 
fiither,  my  mother,  and  all  my  kindred. — ^This  roused  me  to  deeds  of  ven- 
jpeance !  I  was  cruel  in  despite  of  myself  I  will  die  content  if  my  country 
is  once  more  at  peace ;  but  when  Lonan  shall  be  no  more,  who,  alas,  wiU 
drop  a  tear  to  the  memory  of  Lonan  !  " 

With  a  few  incidents,  and  reflections,  we  will  close  oiur  account  of  events 
connected  with  the  history  of  Cresap's  War.  j^ 

On  the  evening  before  the  battle  of  I*oint  Pleasant,  Camst0:k  proposed  to  CLC/ 
his  warriors  to  make  peace  with  General  Letms,  and  avoid  a  battle,  but  his 
advice  was  not  accepted  by  the  council.  "  Well,"  said  he,  "  since  you  have 
resolved  to  fio^ht,  you  shall  fight,  although  it  is  likelv  we  shall  have  bard 
work  to-morrow;  but  if  any  man  shall  flinch  or  run  from  the  battle,  I  will 
kill  him  with  my  own  hand."  And  it  is  said  he  made  his  word  good  by  put- 
ting one  to  death  who  discovered  cowardice  during  the  fight,  as  has  been 
mentioned. 

After  the  Indians  had  retreated,  Comstock  called  a  council  at  the  Chilicotho 
town,  to  consult  on  what  was  to  be  done.  Here  he  reflected  upon  the  rashness 
that  had  been  exercised  hi  fighting  the  whites  at  Point  Pleasant ;  and  asked, 
**  fVhat  shall  ice  do  now!  the  Long- Knives  are  coming  upon  us  by  two  routes. 
Shall  wt  turn  out  and  fight  them9^—-No  answer  was  made.  He  then  inquired, 
"  Shall  we  kill  all  our  squawa  and  children^  and  then  fight  until  tee  shall  all  be 
hilled  ourselves  9^ — As  hefore,  all  were  silent  In  the  midst  of  the  council- 
bouse  a  war-post  had  been  erected ;  with  his  tomahawk  in  his  hand,  Comstork 
turned  towards  it,  and  sticking  it  into  the  post,  he  said,  '*  Since  you  are  not 
inclined  to  fight,  I  will  go  and  make  peace;"  and  he  forthwith  repaired  to 
Dunmore's  canip.Q 

— 1 

*  Since  ihe  above  was  written,  I  have  met  with  the  Freneb  edition  j  and,  from  its  imprint, 
I  presume  both  editions  were  published  under  the  supervision  of  the  author.  "  A  Pliuadel- 
jUtie  et  se  tronve  (i  Paris,  1782." 

t  See  Recherches  sur  les  Etats-  Uni»,  iv.  153 — 5.  The  authors  of  this  well-written  wort 
should  not  have  withheld  their  names.     It  was  printed  at  Paris,  in  8vo.,  1788. 

I  "  11  Net"  is  found  in  the  French  copy,  and  this  marginal  note  toil;  "ce  vut  tigmjk' 
appartmment  le  nuns  Lunaire  ou  Soiaire." 

^  lu  the  French  copy  no  person  is  mentioned.  Alter  Major,  a  blank  is  leA.  In  other 
respects  the  sp<*ech  is  tolerably  correctly  translated. 

I  Doddrid^M  NoCes,  t»-40. 
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We  have  been  more  minute  and  particular  in  these  events,  in  which  ljoga» 
and  CornstJI^  were  engaged,  than  in  many  others ;  but  I  trust  the  reader  of 
this  history  will  not  be  displeased  with  such  minuteness  upon  so  inaportant  ao 
event ;  especially  as  no  work  with  which  I  am  acquainted  does  the  subject 
justice,  it  was  truly  a  great  event,  both  in  respect  to  the  parties  engaged, 
and  the  consequences  necessarily  growing  out  of  it,  and  it  has  been  paned 
over  too  slightly  by  historians. 

In  respect  to  the  speech  of  Logarij  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  if  a  few 
matters  connected  with  it  could  l^  settled ;  but  whether  they  ever  will,  time 
only  can  determine.  From  the  statement  of  Dr.  Barton^  *  before  cited,  we 
are  led  to  expect  that  he  had  other  documents  than  those  he  at  that  time 
published,  going  to  show  that  Cremp  was  not  the  murderer  of  JLo^nV  family, 
but  he  never  published  them,  as  I  can  learn,  and  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture 
upon  such  as  we  have.  Another  author,  f  upon  the  authority  of  an  officer 
who  was  at  the  time  with  Lord  Dunmorc^  states  that  he  heard  nothing  of 
Logouts  charging  Cresap  with  the  murder  of  his  kindred  duriue  the  whole 
campaign,  nor  until  a  long  time  after.  That  it  was  not  publicly  talked  of 
among  the  ofiicers  is  in  no  wise  strange,  as  Cresap  himself  was  one  of  them; 
therelbre,  that  this  is  evidence  that  no  such  charge  was  made  by  Logan,  we 
think  unworthy  consideration. 

Among  other  proofs,  that  the  chief  guilt  lay  upon  the  head  of  Cresap  of 
bringing  about  a  bloody  war,  since  well  known  by  his  name.  Judge  Innes  of 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  wrote  to  Mr.  Jefferson^  2  March,  1799,  that  he  was,  be 
thought,  able  to  give  him  more  particulars  of  that  afiair  than,  perhaps,  any 
other  person ;  tliat,  in  1774,  while  at  the  house  of  Colonel  PrestoHy  in  Fin- 
castle  county,  Va.,  there  arrived  an  express,  calling  upon  him  to  order  out 
the  militia,  **  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants  residing  low  down  on  the 
north  fork  of  Holston  River.  The  express  brought  with  him  a  war  cliib^ 
and  a  note  tied  to  it,*  which  was  left  at  the  house  of  one  Robertsoriy  whose 
family  were  cut  off  by  the  Indians,  and  gave  rise  for  the  application  to 
Colonel  Preston,**  Here  follows  the  letter  or  note,  of  which  Mr.  iitnei  then 
made  a  copy,  in  his  memorandum-book : — 

'I  Captain  Cresap,  What  did  you  kill  my  people  on  Yellow  Creek  for  %  Tint 
tvhite  people  killed  my  kin  at  Coneslog€U,t  a  great  while  ago ;  and  I  thought  nolk- 
in^  of  that.  But  you  killed  my  kin  again,  on  Yellow  Creek,  and  took  my  cousin 
prisoner.  Then  I  thought  I  must  kUl  too ;  and  I  have  been  three  times  to  war 
since  ;  bvi  the  Indians  are  not  angry ;  only  myself.** 

It  was  signed,  "  Captain  Jon:^  Logan." 

Not  long  after  these  timrs  of  calamities,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Loffan,  he  was  cruelly  murdered,  ns  he  was  on  his  way  home  from 
DetroiL  For  a  time  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  himself  up  to  intoxica- 
tion, which  in  a  short  time  nearly  obliterated  all  marks  of  the  grout  man  I 

The  fate  of  Comstock  is  equally  deploruble,  although  in  the  contemplation 
of  which,  his  character  does  not  suflcr,  as  does  that  of  Logan,  He  was 
cruellv  murdered  by  some  white  soldiers,  while  a  hostage  among  them. 
And  there  is  as  much,  nay,  far  more,  to  carrv  down  his  remembrance  to  jkjs- 
te*nty,  as  tint  of  the  tragical  death  of  Jhrchimedes.  He  was  not  nnirdered 
while  actually  dravnng  geometric^d  figures  upon  the  ground,  but,  while  be 
was  explaining  the  geography  of  his  countiy  by  drawings  upon  the  floor,  an 
alarm  was  given,  which,  m  a  few  minutes  after,  eventuated  in  his  death. 
We  will  now  go  into  an  explanation  of  the  cause  and  manner  of  the  murder 
of  Comstock  It  is  well  known  that  the  war  of  the  revolution  had  involved 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  Lidians  in  dreadful  calamities.  In  consequence  of 
murders  committed  by  the  Indians  on  the  frontiers  of  Virginia,  several  com- 
panies marched  to  Point  Pleasant,  where  there  had  been  a  fort  since  the 
battle  there  in  1774.  Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  north-west,  except  the  Shaw- 
anecs,  were  determined  to  fight  agauist  the  Americans.     Comstock  wished 

*  Mfd.  and  Phys.  Jour,  part  ii.  p.  162.  t  Wiihen,  Chronidtt,  196L 

t  Alluding,  I  suppose,  to  the  massacre  of  the  Cooestoga  Indiaas  in  VKX 
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to  preserve  peace,  and  therefore,  as  the  only  meaDS  in  his  power,  as  he  had 
used  his  powerful  eloquence  in  vain,  resolved  to  lay  the  state  ut'  atlkirs  be- 
fore tiio  Americans,  that  they  might  avert  the  threatened  storm.  In  the 
spring  of  1777,  he  came  to  the  iort  at  Point  Pleasant,  upon  this  irieudly  mis- 
sion, in  company  with  another  chief,  called  Rtd-lutwk.  Alter  explaining  the 
situation  of  things  with  regard  to  the  confederate  tribes,  he  said,  in  regard 
to  his  own,  tlie  Shawanesc,  "  The  current  sets  [with  the  Indians]  so  strong 
against  the  Americans^  in  consequence  of  the  agency  of  the  British,  thai  they  [the 
Shawanese]  loiUJioai  with  ii,  I  fear,  m  spite  of  all  nw  exertions,'"  Upon  this 
intelligence,  the  commander  of  the  garrison  thougnt  proper  to  detain  him 
and  Red'hawk  as  ho^vtagcs  to  prevent  tlie  meditated  c^lamitie.^.  Wiien  Cap- 
tain ^buckle,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  had  notified  tlie  new  govern- 
ment of  Virginia  of  the  situation  of  aifairs,  and  what  he  had  done,  forcjs 
inarched  into  that  country.  A  part  of  them  having  arrived,  waited  for  others 
to  join  them  under  GJeneral  Hand,  on  whom  these  depended  for  provisions.  m 

Meanwhile  the  officers  held  frequent  conversations  with  Coms0Jc,  who  dL 
took  pleasure  in  giving  them  minute  descriptions  of  his  country,  and  'espe- 
cially of  tiiat  portion  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  One  day,  as  he  was 
delineating  a  ma{)  of  it  upon  the  floor,  for  the  gratification  of  those  present,  a 
call  was  heard  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ohio,  which  he  at  once  recognized 
as  the  voice  of  his  son,  EUinipsico,  who  had  fougitt  at  his  side  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  in  1/74,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  At  tlie  request 
of  his  lather,  EUinipsico  came  to  tlie  fort,  where  they  had  an  afiectionate 
meeting.  This  son  had  become  uneasy  at  his  father's  Jong  absence,  and  had 
at  length  sought  him  out  in  his  exile  here ;  prompted  by  tliose  feelings  which 
60  much  adorn  human  nature.  The  next  day,  two  men  crossed  the  Kan- 
bawa,  upon  a  hunting  expedition.  As  they  were  returning  to  their  boat  after 
their  hunt,  and  near  the  side  of  the  river,  they  were  fired  upon  by  some  In- 
dians, and  one  of  the  two,  named  Crilmore,  was  killed,  but  tlie  other  escaped. 
A  party  of  Captain  HalVs  men  wrnt  over  and  brought  in  the  body  of  GUmore; 
whereupon  a  cry  was  raised,  ^  Lit  us  go  and  kill  the  Indians  in  the  fort  J*  An 
infuriated  gang,  with  Captain  HM  at  their  head,  set  out  with  this  nefarious 
resolution,  and,  against  every  ren  onstrance,  proceeded  to  commit  the  deed 
of  blood.  With  their  guns  cocked,  they  swore  death  to  any  who  should  op- 
pose them.  In  the  mean  time,  some  ran  to  apprize  the  devoted  chiefs  of 
their  danger.  As  the  murderers  approached,  Ellinipsico  discovered  agita- 
tion, which  when  Comstocic  saw,  he  said,  ^^ My  son.  Vie  Great  Spirit  has  seen 
fU  thit  we  should  die  iosrethcr,  and  has  sent  you  to  that  end.  It  is  his  loill,  and 
ut  us  submit,^''  The  njurden;rs  had  now  arrived,  and  the  old  chief  turned 
around  and  met  them.  They  slict  him  through  with  seven  bidlc't«.  He  fell, 
and  (lie:!  without  a  struggle! 

EUinipsico,  though  having  at  first  appeared  disturbed,  met  his  death  with 
great  composure.  He  was  shot  upon  the  scat  on  which  he  was  sitting  when 
his  late  was  first  ili-clo.=^ed  to  him. 

Re  l-hnwk  w:is  a  young  Delaware  chief,  and,  like  EUinipsico,  had  fought 
untier  Cornstock.  He  died  with  less  fortitude :  having  tried  to  secrete  himself^ 
he  was  soon  discovered  and  slain.  Anothir  Indian,  whoso  name  is  not 
mcntionetl,  was  mangled  and  murdered  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
Suffice  it  here  to  say,  that  this  was  all  that  was  eflfected  by  the  expedition, 
and  t!ie  forces  soon  after  returned  home. 

Few,  if  any,  chiefs  in  historv'  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  higher  commenda- 
tion than  ComslfkL  Mr.  htthers,  a  writer  on  Indian  affairs,*  speaks  as  follows 
of  him : 

"Thus  perished  the  mighty  Cornstalk,  sachem  of  the  Shawanees,  and  king 
of  the  northern  confederacy,  in  1774, — a  chief  remarkable  for  many  great  and 
good  qualities.  He  was  disposed  to  be  at  all  times  the  friend  of  white  men, 
•B  he  ever  was  thf*  advocate  of  honorable  f>cace.  But  when  his  country's 
wronjrs  *  called  aloud  for  battli*,Mie  became  the  thunderbolt  of  war,  and  made 
her  oppressors  feel  the  weight  of  his  uplifted  arm."  "  His  noble  bearing— 
his  generous  and  disinterested  attachment  to  the  colonics,  when  the  tli under 

*  In  his  ''  ChroTocUs,**  a  work,  it  is  ow  dialy  to  rtmark,  wriOeo  with  candor  and  judgmenL 
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of  British  cAnnon  was  reyerberatins  tlirough  the  land — ^hifl  anxiety  to  preserve 
the  froutier  of  Virginia  from  desolation  and  death,  (the  object  of  bis  visit  to 
Point  Pleasant.)  all  conspired  to  win  for  bini  the  esteem  and  respect  of  oth- 
ers ;  while  tlie  untimely  ami  perfidious  manner  of  his  death,  caused  a  deep 
and  lasting  regret  to  pervade  the  bosoms  even  of  those  who  were  eDemies  to 
his  nation ;  and  excited  the  just  indignation  of  all  towards  his  inhuman  and 
barbarous  murderers." 

Colonel  IVUson,  present  at  the  interview  between  the  chiefs  and  Governor 
Dunmort  in  1774,  thus  8))eaks  of  Comatock : — ^  When  he  arose,  he  was  in  no 
wise  confustd  or  daunted,  but  spoke  in  a  distinct  and  audible  voice,  without 
stammering  or  re{>ctition,  and  with  peculiar  emphasis.  His  looks,  while  ad- 
dres.sing  Dunmore,  were  truly  grand  and  majestic ;  yet  graceful  and  attractive. 
I  have  heard  the  first  orators  in  Virginia, — Patrick  Henry  and  Richard  fhrny 
Lee, — but  never  have  I  heard  one  whose  powers  of  delivery  surpassed  those 
of  Coniatcdk:' 

Ten  years  after  the  bloo<ly  affair  above  related,  an  able  writer  *  upon  tlioee 
dmcs  suys,  '*Tlic  blood  of  the  great  Cor.nstock  and  of  his  gallant  son  was 
miu^^led  with  the  dust,  but  their  memory  is  not  lost  iu  oblivion."  But  how 
few  at  this  day  know  of  his  fute,  or  even  that  such  a  chief  ever  existed !  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  penious  would  l)e  indignant,  were  we  to  suppose 
them  ignorant  of  the  fute  ol'tlic  monster  Pizarro*  ^ 

We  Yiear  of  one  son  who  survived  Comsiock^  who  was  conspicuous  in  some 
early  events  of  the  revolution.  He  was  a  cliief,  and  known  among  the  whites 
by  the  name  of  the  Wolf,  lie  was  a  hustjige,  with  three  others,  at  Williams- 
burgh,  when  Ciovernor  Dunmort  lied  on  board  a  man-of-war  to  escape  the 
fuiT  of  the  revolutionists.  ADer  the  governor  had  got  o^  he  sent  for  the 
Indians  to  come  to  him,  which  they  did.  He  then  explained  to  tliem  the 
reason  of  his  flight,  and  directed  the  m  to  fly  also,  or  the^  would  surely  be 
murdered  tlic  next  day.  They  fled  ii.to  the  woods,  and  owmg  to  the  darknesi 
of  the  night,  lost  one  of  their  companions,  and  the  Wolf  and' another  soon 
afler  returned  to  Williamsburgh,  and  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  object  of  the  governor  was  v»  ry  obvious. 

As  great  a  warrior,  perhaps,  as  any  who  have  lived  among  the  nations  of  the 
west,  we  shall  in  the  next  phu'c  j)rocerd  to  give  an  account  of.    This  was 

PONTIAK,  a  chief  of  the  Ottoway  nation,  whose  fame,  in  histime,  was  not 
alon«i  confined  to  his  own  continent ;  but  the  gaz<  ttes  of  Europe  spread  it  aba 

One  who  knew  this  cliief,  aiid  the  tribes  over  whom  he  had  sway,  thus 
speaks  of  them  iu  17()5: — "TJu:  Indians  on  the  lakes  are  generally  r.l  peace 
with  one  another,  having  a  wide  extended  and  fruitful  country  in  their 
possession.  Tliey  are  formed  into  a  sort  of  empire,  and  the  einjienr  k$ 
elect, 'd  frcjm  the  eldest  tribi',  wliieh  is  th(^  Ottawuwas,  some  of  whom  inhabit 
near  our  fort  at  Detroit,  but  are  mostly  further  westward,  tow;  rds  the  Missis- 
sijipi.  Pohifdck  is  their  pr  smit  king  or  emperor,  who  has  certainly  the  largest 
enij  iie  and  greatest  authority  of  any  Indian  chief  that  has  ap}*eared  (;n  tlie 
coi.tinent  since  our  acquaintance  with  it.  He  puts  on  an  air  of  m«i'  sTv  and 
princely  irrandenr,  and  is  gnatly  honored  and  revered  by  his  sul'jeets."  f 

In  17(10,  Major  Jinfrers  marched  into  his  country,  in  fulfilling  his  <»rder8of 
displ.ring  tiie  rn'ueh,  after  the  fall  of  Quebec.l  Apprized  of  his  approach, 
Poi't'nk  sent  ambassadors  to  inform  him  thnt  thcMr  el.ief  was  not  far  off,  and 
desired  liini  to  halt  imtil  he  couhl  see  him  "with  his  own  ryes,"  and  to  in- 
form h-m  that  he  was  tiie  king  and  lord  of  the  (onnfiy. 

Pontidk  ."oon  met  the  English  officer,  and  demanded  his  business  into  his 
country,  ai.d  how  it  came  a\io\n  that  he  dared  enter  it  without  his  pernil-sion 
When  the  colonel  told  him  he  had  no  design  against  the  Indians,  and  only 
V,  isiied  to  remove  the  French,  their  common  cue  my,  and  cause  of  nil  their 
trtiuhle,  iielivering  him  at  the  same  time  si'veral  Ix^lts  of  wampum,  Pontiak 
n  plied,  *'  I  stand  in  the  path  you  travel  in,  imtil  to-nif)rrow  morning,"  and 
gave  him  a  belt  This  communication  was  understood,  and  "wtis  as  much 
us  to  say,"  says  the  actor,  "I  must  not  march  further  without  his  leave.** 

•  la  Carey's  Museum,  iv,  140.  f  Rnsccr^s  Acrnt/nt  of  North  America,  S40l 

t  i^ebeis  is  an  Algouquia  word,  signifying  a  StraiL     Charlevoix, 
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The  colonel  continues :  "  When  he  departed  for  the  night,  he  inquired  whether 
1  wanted  any  tiling  timt  his  country  afforded,  and  [it*  I  did]  he  would  send 
his  warriors  to  lietch  it  I  assured  him  that  any  provisions  they  brought 
should  be  paid  for ;  and  the  next  day  we  were  supplied  by  tliem  with  several 
bags  of  parched  corn,  and  some  other  necessaries.  At  our  second  meeting, 
he  gave  me  the  pipe  of  peace,  and  both  of  us  by  turns  smoked  with  it ;  and 
he  assured  me  he  had  made  peace  with  mo  and  my  detachment ;  that  I  might 
pass  through  his  country  unmolested,  and  relieve  the  French  garrison ;  and 
that  he  would  protect  me  and  my  party  from  any  insults  that  might  be  offered 
or  intended  by  the  Indians ;  and,  as  an  earnest  of  his  friendship,  he  sent  100 
warriors  to  protect  and  assist  us  in  driving  100  fat  cattle,  which  we  had 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  detachment  from  Pittsburgh,  by  the  way  of  Presque- 
Isle.  He  likewise  sent  to  the  several  Indian  towns  on  the  south  side 
and  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  to  inform  them  that  I  had  his  consent  to  come  into 
the  country.  He  attt,*nded  me  constantly  after  this  interview  till  I  an*ived  at 
Detroit,  and  while  I  remained  in  the  country,  and  was  the  means  of  preserv- 
ing the  dctiichment  from  the  fury  of  the  Indians,  who  had  assembled  at  the 
mouth  of  the  strait,  with  an  intent  to  cut  us  off  I  had  several  conferences  with 
hiin,  in  which  he  discovered  great  strength  of  judgment,  and  a  thirst  ai\er 
knowledge." 

This  same  officer  observes,  that  he  discovered  much  curiosity  at  their  equi- 
page, and  wislied  to  know  how  tlieir  clothes  were  made,  and  to  learn  theii 
modt*  of  war.  He  expressed  a  willingness  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  England, 
though  not  as  his  superior,  but  as  liis  uncle,  which  he  would  acknowledge, 
as  he  was  able,  in  fui*s.  England  was  much  in  his  thoughts,  and  he  often 
expressed  a  d  sire  to  see  it.  lie  told  Colonel  Rogers  that,  if  he  would  conduct 
him  there,  he  would  give  him  a  part  of  his  country. 

He  was  willing  to  grant  the  English  favors,  and  allow  them  to  settle  in 
his  dominions,  but  not  unless  he  could  be  viewed  as  sovereign ;  and  he  gave 
th;*ui  to  understand,  that,  uidess  they  conducted  themselves  agreeably  to  his 
wishes,  "he  would  shut  up  the  way,"  and  keep  them  out.  Hence  it  is  fair, 
within  the  scope  of  tiie  most  reasonable  conjecture,  to  conclude,  that  his  final 
disaffection  to  the  English  was  owing  to  tlicir  haughty  carriage,  and  maltreat- 
ment of  him  and  his  people. 

The  principal  scenes  of  his  prowess  were  at  Michilimakinak  and  Detroit 
The  French  finally  gave  up  possession  in  Canada,  in  1760 ;  but  many  of  the 
Indian  nations  who  had  become  attached  to  them  were  taught,  at  tlie  same 
time,  to  hate  t!ie  English.  Pontiak  was  most  conspicuous  in  his  enmity,  al- 
though, until  he  had  united  the  strength  of  many  tribes  to  his,  he  showed 
great  kindness  and  friendship  towards  them.  The  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Chippe- 
was,  Wyandots,  Potto watomies,  Mississagas,  Shawanese,  Ottagamies,  and 
Winnebagoes,  constituted  his  power,  as,  in  after-time,  they  did  that  of  Tt- 
eumsdu 

There  was  more  system  employed  by  this  distinguished  man  than,  perhaps, 
by  any  other  of  his  countrymen  upon  any  similar  undertaking,  not  excepting 
even  MeUicomH  or  TecumseL  In  his  war  of  17(>i,  which  is  justly  denominated 
"  Pontiac^s  war,"  he  appointed  a  commissary,  and  liegan  to  make  and  issue 
bills  of  credit,  all  of  which  he  afterwards  carefully  redeemed.  He  made  his 
bills  or  notes  of  bark,  on  which  was  drawn  the  figure  of  the  commodity  he 
wanted  for  it  The  shape  of  an  oiter  was  drawn  under  that  of  the  article 
wanted,  and  an  otter  was  the  insignia  or  arms  of  his  nation.  He  had  also, 
with  gi-eat  sagacity,  urged  upon  his  people  the  necessity  of  dispensing  alto- 
gether with  European  commodities,  to  have  no  intercourse  with  any  whites, 
and  to  depend  entirely  upon  their  ancient  modes  of  procuring  sustenance.* 

Major  Gladwin  held  possession  of  Detroit  in  1763.  Having  been  despatched 
thither  by  General  Jlmhersi^  he  had  breii  informed  by  commissioners  who  had 
been  exploring  the  country,  that  hostile  feelings  were  manifested  among  the 
Indians,  and  he  sent  men  on  purpose  to  ascertain  the  fact,  who,  on  their  re- 
turn, dissipated  all  fears. 

"  In  1763,"  says  Major  Rogers^  "  when  I  went  to  throw  provisions  into  the 

*  Rosters* i  Concise  Account  of  North  America,  344. 
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Sirrison  at  Detroit,  I  seot  this  Indian  a  bottle  of  brandy  b^  a  Frenchman, 
is  counsellors  advised  him  not  to  taste  it,  insinuating  that  it  was  poisoned, 
and  sent  with  a  design  to  kill  liim ;  but  Ponteackj  with  a  nobleness  of  mind, 
laughed  at  their  suspicions,  saying  it  wa^  not  in  my  power  to  kill  him,  who 
had  so  lately  saved  mv  life."  * 

Sevenil  traders  had  brought  news  to  the  fort  at  Michilimakinak,  that  the 
Indians  were  hostile  to  the  English.  Major  lUheringion  commanded  the  gar- 
rison, ujid  would  believe  nothing  of  it  A  Mr.  Ducharme  communicated 
the  infomintiou  to  the  major,  who  was  much  displea£«d  at  it,  ^  and  threatened 
to  send  the  next  person  who  should  bring  a  story  of  the  some  kind  a  prisoner 
to  Detroit"! 

The  garrison,  at  tliis  time,  consisted  of  90  men,  besides  two  subalterns  and 
the  commander-in-chief.  There  were  also  at  the  fort  four  English  merchants. 
Little  regard  was  paid  to  the  assembling  of  sundry  bands  of  Indians,  as  they 
api>earea  friendly ;  but  when  nearly  4C0  of  them  were  scattrred  up  and  down 
throughout  the  place,  "  I  took  the  liberty,"  siiys  Mr.  Henry^  "  of  obaerving  to 
Major  Etheringion,  that,  in  my  judgment,  no  confidence  ought  to  be  placed 
in  them ;  in  return,  the  major  only  rallied  me  on  my  timidity." 

On  the  fourth  of  June,  the  king's  birth  day,  the  Indians  began,  as  if  to  amuse 
themselves,  to  play  at  a  favorite  game  oi*  ball,  which  they  called  baggatitoau, 
which  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Henry: — "It  is  played  with  a  bat  and  bafi, 
the  hat  being  about  four  feet  in  length,  curved,  and  terminated  in  a  sort  of 
racket  Two  posts  are  placed  in  the  ground,  at  a  coneiiierable  distance  from 
each  other,  as  a  mile  or  more.  Eiich  pai'ty  bos  its  post,  and  the  game  con- 
sists in  throwing  the  ball  up  to  the  post  of  the  adversary.  The  ball,  at  the 
beginning,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  course,  and  each  party  endeavors  as 
well  to  tlirow  the  liall  out  of  the  direction  of  its  own  post,  as  into  t)mt  of  the 
adversary's.  This  farce  di-ew  many  oif  their  guard,  and  some  of  the  garrison 
went  out  to  wimess  the  sport 

"The  game  of  baggatiway,  (he  continues,)  as  from  the  description  above 
will  have  been  perceived,  is  necessarily  attended  with  much  noise  and  vio- 
lence. In  the  ardor  of  contest,  the  ball,  as  has  })een  suggested,  if  it  canrot 
be  thrown  to  the  goal  desired,  is  struck  in  any  direction  by  which  it  can  be 
diverted  li-om  that  designed  by  the  ndvcrsar}'.  At  such  a  mcunent,  therefore, 
nothing  could  be  less  liable  to  excite  premature  alarm,  than  that  the  l>all  should 
be  tossi  (I  over  the  pickets  of  the  foit,  nor  that,  having  fallen  thorc,  it  should 
be  followed,  on  the  int:tant,  by  all  engaged  in  the  game,  as  well  the  one  l>arty 
as  the  other,  all  eager,  all  striving,  all  shouting,  ;ill  in  the  unrestrained  pursuit 
of  a  rude  athletic  exercise."  And  this  was  their  plan,  while  in  the  height  of 
their  game,  to  throw  their  ball  within  the  pickets  of  the  fort,  and  then  all  to 
rush  in,  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  hubbub,  to  murder  the  garrison ;  and  it 
succeeded  to  their  wishes.  They  struck  the  ball  over  the  stockade,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  repeated  it  several  times,  rimning  in  and  out  of  the  fort  with  ail 
fi^edom,  "to  make  the  deception  more  complete  ;"|  and  then,  rushing  in  in 
every  direction,  took  possession  of  the  place  without  the  least  resistance. 

They  murdered  the  soldiers,  until  their  numbers  were  so  diminished,  that 
they  apprehended  nothing  from  their  resistance  ;  many  of  whom  were  ran- 
somed at  Montreal  afterwards,  at  a  great  price.  Seventy  were  put  to  death, 
and  the  other  twenty  reserved  for  slaves.  A  few  days  after,  a  boat  from 
Montreal,  without  knowing  what  had  happened,  came  ashore  with  English 
passengers,  who  all  lell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  Poniuik  was  not  per- 
sonally concerned  in  this  affair,  but  it  was  a  part  of  his  design,  and,  there- 
fore, is  very  properly  here  related.  A  chief  named  Metiehwehna  was  the 
commander  in  that  anair.  § 

It  was  only  15  days  from  the  time  the  first  blow  was  struck,  before  Poniiak 
had  taken  possession  of  every  garrison  in  the  west  except  three.    No  lea 

*  The  Abbe  Raynal,  whom  wc  followed  in  the  former  editions,  (not  then  posseuing  Rogtr^t 
own  account;)  docs  not  narrate  this  circumstance  faithfully. 

t  Travels  in  Canada,  by  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  from  which  the  following  accoont  of  tht 
deitruction  of  Michilimakiuak  is  taken. 

X  Carver' 9  Travels,  19,  SO.  edit.  8vo.  Load.  ITSi.  %  Hmr^t  Travels,  vi, 
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than  10  were,  in  this  short  space,  reduced.  Detroit  alone  remained  in  that 
distant  region,  and,  us  will  prc^iiutl y  be  seen,  tins  was  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  the  most  awful  precipice  of  which  the  imagination  can  conceive. 
The  names  of  those  captured  at  this  lime  were  Le  Bo^uf,  Venango, 
Presq'Isle,  on  or  near  Lake  Krie  ;  La  Bay,*  upon  Lake  Michigan  ;  St  Joseph's, 
upon  the  river  of  that  name:  Mianiis,  upon  the  Miami  River:  Ouachtanon, 
upon  the  Ouabache;  Sandusky,  upon  Lake  Junundat;  and  Mirhilimakinak.f 

Tlic  garrison  at  Detroit  was  closely  besieged  by  Ponliac^  in  person,  before 
the  news  of  the  massacre  of  Fort  Michifiinakiuak  arrived  there.  It  was 
garrisoned  by  about  3U0  men,  and  when  Pontine  came  with  his  warriors, 
although  in  great  numbers,  they  were  so  uitLTinixed  with  women  and  children, 
and  brought  so  many  commodities  for  trad  *,  tiiat  no  suspicion  was  excited, 
either  in  the  mind  of  Major  Gln.iwiji,  or  the  uihal)it;ints.  He  encamped  a 
little  distance  Irom  the  ibrt,  and  sent  to  the  major  to  inform  him  that  he  was 
come  to  trade,  and,  preparatory  thereto,  wished  to  hold  a  talk  with  him  for 
the  purpose  of  "  brightening  the  chain  of  peare  "  between  the  English  and 
his  people.  No  suspicion  was  yet  entertained,  and  the  major  readily  con- 
sented, and  the  next  morning  was  fixed  upon  for  the  council. 

The  same  evening,  a  circumstance  transpired  which  saved  the  garrison 
fi*om  a  dreadtUl  massacre.  An  Indian  woman,  who  had  made  a  })air  of 
moccasins  for  Major  Gtalioin,  out  of  a  curious  elk  skin,  brought  them  to  him, 
and  returned  the  rcuKiinder  of  tlie  skin.  Being  much  pleased  with  them, 
tlie  major  wished  her  to  take  the  skin  and  make  another  pair,  as  he  had  con- 
cluded to  give  the  others  to  a  friend,  and  what  was  le!t  to  make  into  shoes 
for  hersiilll  She  was  then  paid  for  her  work,  and  dismissed.  But  when 
tiiosc  wliose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  tlie  fort  was  clear  of  strangers,  and  to 
close  the  gates  ibr  the  ni^ht,  went  upon  their  duty,  this  woman  was  found 
loitering  in  the  area,  and,  behig  asked  what  she  wanted,  made  no  reply. 
The  major,  being  inlbrmed  of  her  singular  demeanor,  directed  her  to  be  con- 
ducted into  his  presence,  which  being  done,  he  ask<:d  her  why  she  did  not 
d  ;part  beIor<!  the  gates  were  shut.  She  replied,  with  some  hesitation,  that 
she  di.l  not  wish  to  take  away  the  skin,  as  he  set  so  great  a  value  upon  it 
Tliis  answer  was  delivered  in  such  a  maimer,  that  the  major  was  rather  dis- 
satisfi.Ml  with  ir,  and  asked  her  why  she  had  not  made  the  same  objection  on 
taking  it  in  the  tirst  place.  This  rather  confused  her,  and  she  said  that  if 
she  took  it  away  now,  she  n:^ver  should  be  able  to  n  turn  it 

It  was  now  evident  th.it  she  withheld  something  which  she  wished  to  com- 
mimic  .te,  hut  was  r.^strained  through  lear.  Hut  on  being  assured  by 
Major  (iUtJioin  that  she  should  not  he  betrayed,  hut  should  be  protected  and 
rewanled,  if  the  iniormatiun  was  valnabll^  she  said  that  the  chiels  who 
wer  •  to  nie  t  him  in  council  the  next  driy  had  contrived  to  nmrder  him,  and 
take  the  garrison,  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  dea'li.  Each  chief,  she 
Siiid,  uonul  come  to  th  '  counril,  with  so  much  cut  off  of  his  gun,  tliat  he 
coidd  (*().iceal  it  under  his  blanket ;  that  Pontine  was  to  give  the  signal, 
wiiile  delivering  his  speich,  which  was,  when  he  s.'tonld  draw  his  pjace 
belt  of  wampum,  and  present  it  to  the  major  in  a  certain  manner;  and 
that,  while  tiie  coimcil  was  sitting,  as  many  oi'  the  warriors  as  could  sliou  d 
assemhlj  w.thin  the  fort,  armed  in  the  samj  manner,  under  tlie  pretence  of 
tradi.ig  wiih  the  gurri.^on. 

Haviuir  got  .-.11  the  iihbrmation  necessary,  the  woman  was  discharged,  and 
Major  Gt'iJ.oiii  had  every  piecaution  taken  to  j)Ut  the  garrison  into  the  best 
pos^-iible  state  lor  delence.  He  imp{U*ted  the  discovery  to  his  men,  and 
instructed  t.iem  how  to  act  at  the  approaching  counc.I ;  at  the  same  time 
sending  to  ali  t  le  tr.ders  in  different  directions  to  be  upon  their  guard. 

The  n  xt  n.ori.ing  having  arrived,  every  countcnauce  wore  a  different 
aspect ;  tlie  lioiu'  or  the  council  was  fast  approaching,  and  the  quick  step 
and  n.'rvous  ex  rcise  in  every  evo  ution  of  die  soldiers  were  expressive  of 


•  So  ralloci  by  l!ir  French,  who  buili  it,  IxTnuse  il  Jitoocl  at  the  cxircmity  of  a  \}uy  in  Mlchi- 
^n,  caiK'il  -  Le  Buic«lo<«  I'lia.iii/'  now  (iriMMi  hay.  ii  was  lakuii  bv  thu  Meuomiu.c:( :  the 
garrisiOii  ••oiisisl»'«l  »»i  30  inuM.     Sj»:  Career's  Travels,  2J,  jLL 
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D  approaching  eyent,  big  widi  their  destiny.  It  was  faei^tened  in  the 
night,  when  a  cry  was  heard  in  the  Indian  encampment  difierent  from  ^ 
was  usual  on  peace  occasions:  The  garrison  fires  were  extinguished,  and 
every  man  repaired  to  his  post.  But  the  cry  being  heard  no  more,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  niglit  was  passed  in  silence. 

The  appointed  hour  of  ten  o'clock  arrived,  and  also  as  punctual  arrivad 
Pontine  and  his  3G  chiefs,  followed  by  a  traiu  of  warriors.  When  the  stip- 
ulated number  tiad  entered  tlie  garrison,  the  gates  were  closed.  The  cbieft 
observed  attentively  tlie  troops  under  arms,  marching  from  place  to  plaee ; 
two  columuH  nearly  uiclosing  the  council  house,  and  both  farmg  towards  it 
On  Pontiac's  entering  it,  he  demanded  of  Major  Gladwin  the  cause  of  00 
much  paruiic,  and  why  his  men  were  under  arms ;  he  said  it  was  an  odd 
manner  of  holding  a  council.  The  major  told  hitn  it  was  only  to  exercise 
them.  Tlio  Indians  b:  uig  seated  upon  the  skins  prepared  for  them,  PonKoc 
commenced  his  speech,  and  when  he  came  to  the  signal  of  presenting  the 
belt,  the  governor  and  his  attendants  drawing  their  swords  half  out  of  tiieir 
Bcabbr.rds,  and  the  soldiers  clinching  their  guns  with  firmness,  discovered  to 
the  chiefs,  by  their  peculiar  attitudes,  tiiat  their  plot  was  discovered.  Pwitiae^ 
with  all  his  bravery-,  turned  pale,  and  every  chief  showed  signs  of  astonish- 
ment. To  avoid  an  open  detection,  the  signal  in  passing  the  belt  was  not 
given,  and  Ponh'dc  closed  his  speech,  which  contained  many  professions  of 
respect  and  affection  to  tiie  English.  But  when  Major  Gladwin  commeneed 
his,  he  did  not  fail  directly  to  reproach  Pontiac  with  treachery;  told  him  be 
could  not  do  any  thing  to  insnarc  the  English,  and  that  he  knew  his  wh<^ 
diabolical  plan.  Pontiac  tried  to  excuse  himself,  and  to  make  Major  Gladwm 
believe  that  he  had  laid  no  plot ;  upon  which  the  major  8tepi>ed  to  the  chief 
nearest  himself,  and,  drawing  aside  his  blanket,  exposed  his  short  gun,  which 
completed  their  conAision. 

The  governor,  for  such  was  Major  Gladwin^  ordered  PonHac  to  leave  the 
fort  immediately,  for  it  would  be  witli  difficulty  he  could  restrain  his  men 
from  cutting  him  in  pieces,  should  they  know  the  circumstances.  The  gov- 
ernor was  afterwards  blamed  for  thus  suffering  them  to  withdraw,  without 
retaining  several  of  them  as  hostages  for  the  quiet  behavior  of  the  rest ;  but 
he,  having  pass:'d  his  word  that  they  should  come  and  go  without  hinderanee 
or  restraint,  merit(d,  perhaps,  less  censure  for  keeping  it,  and  respecting  hie 
honor,  than  tiiose  who  reproached  him. 

A  furious  sittnck  was  the  next  day  made  upon  the  fort  Every  stratagem 
was  resorted  to.  At  one  time  ihoy  filled  a  cart  with  combustibles,  and  run 
it  against  the  pickets,  to  set  them  on  fire.  At  another,  tliey  were  alnnit  to  set 
fire  to  th(?  chufch,  by  siiooiing  fiery  arrows  into  it;  but  religions  soniples 
averted  the  execution, — a  French  priest  telling  Pontiar  that  it  would  call 
down  the  anger  of  Grod  uj)on  him.  They  had  freqiii'ntiy,  during  the  siege, 
endeav(»red  to  cut  down  the  ]>icket.s  so  its  to  make  a  breach.  Major  GhdnHn 
ordered  his  men,  at  hL**t,  to  cut  on  the  uisideat  the  same  time,  and  assist  them. 
This  was  done,  and  when  a  breach  was  made,  then*  was  a  rush  upon  the 
outside  towards  the  hr  acli,  and  at  the  same  instimt,  a  hniss  ibur-pounder, 
which  luid  l)een  levelled  for  the  purpose,  was  shot  oH]  which  made  a  dread- 
ful slaughter  airiong  tlieni.  Afler  tnis  they  merely  blockaded  the  fort,  and 
cut  off  its  jsupplies,  and  the  English  were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress^ 
and  for  some  time  sulmisted  upon  half  rations. 

There  was  great  difficulty  in  throwing  succor  into  the  garrison  at  Detroit, 
as  there  was  such  an  extent  of  country  between  it  and  the  otIu.T  most  west- 
em  posts,  in  possession  of  the  English.  Fort  Pitt  and  Niag;ira  had  lieen 
besi  g:  d,  and  all  communication  for  a  long  time  cut  off;  the  former  had  been 
reduced  10  giTat  <  xtremities,  but  they  were  at  length  relieved  by  Colonel 
Bouquet  Captain  Dali/ell  was  at  the  sam(»  time  sent  ibr  the  n  lief  of  Detroit, 
where  he  arrived  on  tii)  July,  17<I3.*  A  bloody  scene  was  shortly  to  follow. 
Captitin  Duluell,  with  247  men.  went  out  of  tliu  fort  to  surprise  Pontiac  in  his 
camp  ;  hut  the  wary  chief  had  runners  out,  who  gave  him  timely  notice,  and 
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he  met  them  in  an  advantageous  place,  and,  being  vasftlv  superior  in  numben^ 
and  concealed  behind  a  picket  fence,  near  a  bridge  where  the  Euglish  were 
to  pass,  poured  in  upon  theni  a  dreadful  fire.  Mauy  fell  at  the  nrst  onset, 
but  they  kept  their  order,  and  exerted  themselves  to  regain  the  bridge  thcjr 
had  just  passed.  They  effected  their  purpose,  but  many  fell  in  the  attempt, 
among  whom  was  Captain  DaiytU,  The  famous  Major  RogerSy  the  second 
in  command,  and  Lieutenant  Brehm^  with  about  200  others,  recovered  the 
fort  This  bridge,  where  so  many  brave  men  were  slain,  is  called  to  this  dajr 
Bloody  Bridge. 

Poniiac  ordered  the  head  of  Captain  DalyeU  to  be  cut  off  and  set  upon  a 
post.  Between  eighty  and  a  hundred  dead  bodies  were  counted  upon  the 
bridfire  the  next  morning,  which  entirely  blocked  up  its  passage. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  give  this  account  us  it  is  generally  found  in 
our  histories,  but  having  been  put  in  possession  of  the  oOicial  return  of  Sir 
Jeffery  Amherst^  miimtely  detailing  tliis  im))ortant  aflTair  of  Bloody  Bridge, 
we  will  lay  it  before  the  reader,  as  it  appeared  at  the  time.  From  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  common  report  is  probably  erroneous  in  some  of  its  most 
important  features. 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  July,  Captain  DalyeU.,  aid-de-camp  to  Gen- 
eral Amherst,  being  arrived  here  with  the  detachment  sent  under  his  command, 
and  being  fully  persuaded  that  Pontiac,  tbe  Lidian  chief,  with  liis  tribes,  would 
soon  abandon  his  design,  and  retire,  insisted  with  the  commandant,  that 
they  might  easily  be  surprised  in  their  camp,  totally  routed,  and  driven  out 
of  the  settlement ;  and  it  was  thereupon  determined,  that  Captain  DalyeU 
should  march  out  with  247  men.  Accordingly,  we  marched  about  half  an 
hour  after  two  in  the  morning,  two  deep,  along  the  great  road  by  the  river 
side,  two  boats  up  the  river  along  shore,  with  a  patteraro  in  each,  with  orders 
to  keep  up  with  the  line  of  march,  cover  our  retreat,  and  take  off  our  killed 
and  wounded  ;  Lieutenant  Bearij  of  the  Oueen^a  Independents,  be'mg  ordered, 
with  a  rear  guard,  to  convey  the  dead  and  wounded  to  the  boats.  About  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  fort,  we  had  orders  to  form  into  platoons,  and,  if 
attacked  in  the  front,  to  fire  by  street-firings.  We  then  advanced,  and,  in 
about  a  mile  farther,  our  advanced  guard,  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Brown, 
of  the  55th  regiment,  had  been  fired  upon  so  close  to  the  enemy's  breastworks 
and  cover,  that  tiie  fire,  being  very  heavy,  not  only- killed  and  wounded  some 
of  his  party,  but  reached  the  main  body,  which  put  the  whole  into  a  litde 
confusion ;  but  they  soon  recovered  their  order,  and  gave  the  enemy,  or 
rather  their  works,  it  b.^ing  very  dark,  a  discharge  or  two  from  the  front, 
cominanded  by  Captain  Gray,  At  the  same  time,  the  rear,  commanded  by 
Ca{)tain  Grants  were  fired  ujwn  from  a  house,  and  some  fences  about  twenty 
yards  on  his  loft ;  on  which  he  ordered  his  own  and  Captain  Hopkins's  com- 
panies to  fac  f  to  the  kit,  and  give  a  full  fire  that  way.  Al\er  which,  it 
appearing  that  the  enemy  gave  way  every  where,  Captain  DalyeU  sent 
orders  to  Captain  Grant,  to  take  possession  of  the  above-said  houses  and 
fences ;  which  he  immediately  did ;  and  found  in  one  of  the  said  houses  two 
men,  whu  told  him,  the  enemy  had  been  there  long,  and  were  well  apprized 
of  our  dfsign.  Cnptahi  Grant  then  asked  them  the  numbers;  they  said, 
above  300 ;  and  that  they  intended,  as  soon  as  they  had  attacked  us  iu  the 
front,  to  get  between  us  and  the  fort ;  which  Captain  Grant  told  Captain  Dal- 
veil,  who  came  to  him  when  the  firing  was  over.  And  in  about  an  hour  after, 
he  came  to  hini  again,  and  told  Captain  Grant  he  was  to  retire,  and  ordered 
him  to  march  in  the  front,  and  |>ost  himself  in  an  orchard.  Ue  then  march* 
ed,  and  about  half  a  mile  farther  on  his  retreat,  he  had  some  shots  fired  on 
his  flank;  but  got  possession  of  the  orchard,  which  was  well  fenced;  and 
jus  as  he  got  th  to,  he  heard  a  warm  firing  in  the  rear,  having,  at  the  suue 
time,  a  firing  on  his  own  post,  from  the  fences  and  corn-fields  behind  it  Li  u- 
tenant  MDou^al,  who  acted  as  adjutant  to  the  detachment,  came  up  to  him, 
(Caf)tain  Grant,)  and  told  him,  tint  Captain  DtilyeU  was  killed,  and  Capsain 
Gray  very  mucli  woimded,  in  making  a  push  on  the  en  -my,  and  forcing  them 
out  Ola  stronor  breastwork  of  cord- wood,  and  an  intrenchment  which  they  had 
t:fken  possession  of;  and  that  the  co  nmand  then  devolved  upon  him.  Liju- 
tenai^t  Bean  immediately  cenie  up,  and  told  him,  that  Captain  Bogtn  .IkmI 
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desired  him  to  tell  Captain  Grant,  that  he  had  taken  possession  of  a  faousei 
and  that  he  had  better  retire  witli  what  nuniliers  he  had,  as  he  (Captain  JRogen) 
could  not  get  off  witliout  the  boats  to  cover  hini,  he  being  hard  pushed  by  the 
enemy  from  the  enclosures  behind  him,  some  of  which  scoured  the  road 
tlirougli  which  he  must  retire.  Captain  Grant  then  sent  Ensij^n  Paidi,  with 
20  men,  back  to  attack  a  part  of  the  enemv  which  annoyed  lus  own  post  a 
little,  and  galled  those  tliat  were  joining  hnn,  from  the  place  where  Captain 
Dalytli  was  killed,  and  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenants  Brown  and  Liikt,  were 
wounded ;  which  Ensign  Pauli  did,  and  killed  some  of  the  enemy  in  tlieir 
flight.  Captain  Grant,  at  tlie  same  time,  detached  all  the  men  he  could  set, 
and  took  possession  of  the  enclosures,  bams,  lences,  &c.  leaduig  from  nis 
own  post  to  the  fort,  which  fiosts  he  reinforced  with  the  officers  and  men,  as 
they  came  up.  Thinking  the  retreat  then  secured,  he  sent  Imck  to  Captain  A^- 
ers,  desiring  he  would  couk;  off;  that  the  retreat  was  quite  secured,  and  the 
difierenr  parties  ordered  to  cover  one  another  successively,  until  tlie  whole  had 
joined  ;  but  Captain  Rof^ers  not  finding  it  right  to  risk  tlie  loss  of  more  men,  he 
chose  to  wait  for  the  ariucd  boats,  one  of  which  appeared  soon,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Brehm,  whom  Captain  Grant  had  directed  to  go  and  cover  Captain 
Rogers's  retreat,  who  was  in  the  next  house.  Lieutenant  Brekni  accordingly 
went,  and  fired  several  shots  at  the  enem3\  Lieutenant  Jtbbott,  with  the 
other  boat,  wanting  ammunition,  went  down  with  Captain  Gray,  Lieuten- 
ant Brown  and  some  wounded  men  returned  also,  which  Captain  Grant  sup- 
poses the  enemy  seeing,  did  not  wait  her  arrival,  but  retired  on  Lieittenant 
BrtknCs  firing,  and  gave  Captain  Rogers,  with  the  rear,  an  opportunity  to 
come  off:  »o  that  the  whole  from  the  diflferent  posts  joined  without  any  con- 
fusion, and  marched  to  the  fort  in  good  order,  covered  by  the  armed  boats 
on  the  water  side,  and  by  our  own  parties  on  the  country  side,  in  view  of  th« 
enemy,  who  had  all  joined,  and  were  mtich  stronger  than  at  the  beginning  of 
tiie  affair,  as  was  afterwards  told  us  by  some  prisoners  that  made  their  escape; 
many  having  joined  them  from  the  other  side  the  river,  and  other  places. 
The  whole  arrived  at  the  fort  about  eight  o'clock,  commanded  by  Captain 
Grant,  whose  able  and  skilful  retreat  is  highly  conmiended. 

**  Return  of  killed  and  wounded  of  the  several  detachments  near  the  Detroit, 
July  31, 176a 

"  Of  the  o5lk  Btgiment : — 1  Sergeant,  13  rank  and  file,  kUJUd ;  1  captain,  3 
lieutenants,  1  drummer,  28  rank  and  file,  wounded, 

"  Of  the  Royal  Jlmencans: — 1  rank  and  tile,  killed;  1  rank  and  file  toounded. 

^  Of  the  S()ik  Regiment: — 2  rank  and  file  killed;  3  rank  and  file  tcoundei, 

"  Of  the  iliieen^s  Rangers: — ^2  rank  and  file  killed ;  1  rank  and  file  wounded. 

"  Aa/7ic5  of  the  officers : — 55(A  Regiment :  Captain  Gray,  Lieutenant  Luke,  and 
Lieutenant  Brown,  wounded. 

"  N.  B. — Captain  Dalyelt,  killed,  not  included  in  the  above." 

Hence  it  «p])ears  that  but  19  were  killed  and  42  wounded  in  the  ct'lebrated 
'*  Buttle  of  Dt'troit,**  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  return  wu»  made  out 
be(bre  the  exact  state  of  the  troops  engaged  in  it  was  ascertained.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  Captain  Dnlyell  was  found  to  be  among  the  killed  after  tiie  returo 
was  finished,  or  nearly  so.  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  af>pnze  the  reader,  tJmt  re- 
turns were  oilen  n)ade  more  favorable  than  strict  scrutiny  would  warrant, 
from  obvious  motives. 

Al)ont  this  time  several  small  vessels  fell  into  tiie  hands  of  Pontlar,  which 
were  destuied  to  supjily  the  garrison,  and  the  men  were  cruf'lly  treiited 
The  garrison  was  in  great  strajts,  both  from  the  heavy  loss  of  nicn,  as  well 
as  from  want  of  provisions  and  continual  watching.  In  this  time  of  de  |>on- 
dency,  there  arrived  near  the  fort  a  schooner,  which  brought  them  supplies 
of  provisions,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  could  be  landed  williont  Pontiac*s 
know!  ^d«re,  and  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  seize  the  schooner:  a  detiiclimcnl 
made  tin*  attempt,  and,  to  save  herself,  the  vessel  was  obl'-ped  to  tack  short 
about,  and  proreed  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  Indians  lolloweil  h^T  in 
canoes,  nnd,  by  continually  firing  into  her,  killed  almost  every  nian,  and  at 
length  boarded  her.  As  they  were  climhing  up  the  sides  and  shrouds  in 
every  (luart^r,  tiie  captain,  having  dttTniir.ed  not  to  fail  into  their  hanils  alive, 
ordered  the  gunner  to  set  fire  to  tlie  magazine,  an<i  blow  all  un  ino«>tkar 
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This  was  heard  by  a  Huron  chief,  who  understood  enough  English  to  know 
what  was  going  forward,  and  instantly  communicated  it  to  his  followers. 
They  disengaged  themselves  from  the  vessel  as  fast  as  possible,  and  fled  from 
her  in  a  great  fright,  at  considerable  distance.  Meantime  the  crew  took  the 
advantage  of  a  wind,  and  arrived  safe  at  tlie  fort.  In  the  pursuit  of  the  vessel, 
the  Indians  discovered  extreme  temerity,  often  coming  so  close  to  the  schooner 
as  to  be  severely  burned  by  the  discharge  of  her  guns. 

This  vessel  had  been  sent  from  Niagara,  and  was  manned  with  18  men,  12 
of  whom  were  Mohawk  Indians.  They  arrived  at  Detroit  on  the  3  Septem- 
ber; and  thus  was  the  garrison  saved  n'om  certain  destruction.  So  sensible 
was  Major  Gladwin  and  his  oflicers  of  their  escape  from  a  dreadful  fate  by  the 
bravery  of  the  crow  of  this  vessel,  that  they  caused  silver  medals  to  be  struck 
and  j)resented  to  each  descriptive  of  the  event.* 

Many  other  circumstances  are  related  of  this  famous  siege,  but  it  is  believed 
ilie  prL'cc<liug  are  all  that  are  well  autlienticated. 

Pontiac  having  invested  Detroit  now  for  about  twelve  months,  and  the 
news  of  his  operations  having  been  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  British 
empire,  extensive  preparations  were  made  to  put  down  the  Indian  power. 
Aware  of  the  movements  of  General  Bradstreei,  who  was  proceeding  for  De- 
troit with  an  army  of  JJOOO  men,  he  gave  up,  and  sued  for  peace,  which  waa 
p-auted  him,  and  his  wai'riors  retired  to  tlieir  hunting-grounds.  By  some  it 
IS  reported  that  he  was  killed,  with  many  others  of  his  chief  men,  by  the 
loways,  in  the  year  1779,  in  a  war  which  at  that  time  raged  between  the 
Otto  was  and  that  nation.  It  is  also  said  that  he  had  a  son  named  Shegana- 
BY,  who  was  also  a  distinguished  chief,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
revenged  his  murder  by  the  destruction  of  almost  tlie  entire  nation  of  the 
loways.  When  the  revolution  commenced,  the  Americans  sent  messages  to 
Pontiac  to  meet  them  in  council.  He  was  inclined  to  do  so,  but  was  prevente4 
from  time  to  time  by  Governor  HamUion  of  Detroit  He  seems  now  to  have 
laid  aside  all  resentment  against  the  English,  and  became  their  friend ;  and 
to  reward  his  attachment,  tlie  government  granted  him  a  liberal  pension,  k 
has  also  been  reported  that  he  became  suspected  in  the  time  of  the  war,  and 
as  he  was  going  to  hold  a  council  among  the  Indians  in  Illinois,  as  an  agent 
for  the  English,  a  spy  attended  him  to  observe  his  conduct ;  and  that,  in  a 
speech,  he  betrayed  the  English,  and  discovered  his  former  enmity  against 
them.  When  he  had  flnished,  the  Indian  who  had  accompanied  him, 
plunged  a  knife  into  his  breast,  and  thus  ended  the  days  of  a  chief  who  haa 
been  renowned  for  singular  sagacity,  daring  courage,  great  spirit  of  command, 
and  indeed  numerous  other  qualities,  found  only  in  those  bom  with  such 
elenipntary  organizations  as  produce  them  by  their  peculiar  school  of  cir- 
cumstances. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Captain  Pipe — Situation  of  affairs  on  the  frontiers  at  the  period  of  the  revolution — Sad 
condition  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at  this  period — Half-king  engages  to  take  them 
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to  Canada — His  speech  to  them — They  remonstrate — Half-king  inclines  not  to 
lest  them,  but  Captain  Pipe's  counsel  prevails,  and  they  are  seized — Pipe's  ct/nduct 
thereupon — Missionaries  taken  to  Detroit  and  examined-— Pipe  toent  to  accuse  them — 
Changts  his  conduct  towards  them^  and  they  are  acquitted — Remarkable  deliverance 
— Captain  White-eves  opposes  the  conduct  of  Pipe — His  speech  to  his  people — 
Colonel  Broadhead's  expedition — Brutalmassacre  of  a  chief— V  achg  avtscuihilas — 
Surprises  the  missionaries — Gelelemend — Bdokoncahelas — Murder  of  Mt-jor 
Trueman  and  others — In  the  battle  of  Presmir-Isle — His  da:th — His  grmt  intrepid- 
itij — Further  particulars  of  Captain  Pipe — His  famous  speech — Expedition  and  defeat 
oj  Colonel  Crawford ,  who  is  burnt  at  thestake^  and  many  more — Chiktommo — Tom 
lewis — Messiiawa — Ki!fG-cRANE — LiTTLE  TURTLE — Defcots  General  St.  Clair's 
army — Incidents  in  that  affair — Little-turtle's  opinion  of  General  Wayne — Vis'ts 
Philadelphia — His  interview  with  C.  F.  Volney — Anecdotes — Blue-jacket — Dt- 
fealed  by  General  JVayne  in  the  battle  of  Presque-Isle, 

PIPE,  or  Captain  Pipe,*  as  he  is  usually  called,  from  his  having  been  a 
most  coDspicuous  war-captaiu  among  the  Delawares,  durins:  the  period  of 
the  revolution,  in  particular,  was  chief  of  the  Wolf  tribe.  His  character  is  a 
very  prominent  one,  in  the  memorable  troubles  among  the  frontier  settle- 
ments, at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Situated  as  were  the  Delawares 
between  the  English  of  Canada  and  the  Americans,  it  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected but  that  they  should  be  drawn  into  that  war.  They  could  not  well 
weigh  its  merits  or  demerits  upon  either  side.  A  speech  of  the  renowned 
Corn-plant  contains  the  best  commentary  upon  this  matter.  The  English 
stood  much  the  best  chance  of  gaining  the  Indians  to  their  interest,  inasmuch 
as  they  were  profuse  in  tht:ir  presents  of  what  was  useful  to  them,  as  well  as 
.ornamental,  whereas  the  Americans  required  all  their  resources  to  carry  on 
the  war.  The  commanding  officer  at  Detroit,  believing  that  tlie  Moravian 
Indians  upon  the  Susquchannah  favored  the  Americans,  ordered  them,  dead 
or  alive,  with  their  priests,  to  be  brought  into  Canada.  The  Iroquois  agreed 
that  it  should  be  done,  but,  unwilling  to  do  it  thefuselves,  sent  messengers  to 
the  Chippeways  and  Ottawas,  to  intimate  that,  if  tin  y  w  ould  do  it,  **  tliev 
should  nave  them  to  make  soup  of."  These  two  trihr s,  however,  rt^fuseJ, 
and  the  Half-kins  of  the  Hurons  undertook  it  himself  Ho  had  l)€en  formerly 
very  friendly  to  the  believing  Indians,  and  now  pretended  that  he  onlv  con- 
cluded to  seize  upon  thcni,  to  save  them  from  destruction  ;  and,  Mr.  Loskiel 
adds,  "even  the  Half-king  would  certainly  never  have  agreed  to  commit  this 
act  of  injustice,  had  not  the  Delaware,  Captain  Pipe,  a  noted  enemy  of  the 
gospel  and  of  the  believing  Indians,  instigated  him  to  do  it."  Pipe  and  his 
company  of  Delawares,  joined  by  Half-king  and  his  warriors,  and  son.c  Sha- 
wanese,  held  a  war-least,  roasted  a  whole  ox,  and  agreed  upon  the  manner 
of  proceeding.  The  captains  only  of  this  expedition  knew  lully  its  destina- 
tion. With  such  secrecy  did  they  proceed,  that  the  Moravian  settlements 
knew  nothins  of  their  approach,  until  they  were  in  their  vicinity.  They  bore 
an  English  nag,  and  an  Englisli  officer  was  among  them.  It  was  now  10 
August,  1781.     Half-king  sent  in  a  message  to  Salem,  requesting  the  inhab- 


*  His  Indian  name,  according  to  Heckeitclder,  was  Hopocan.  and  signified  a  T'obacco- 
pipe.  This  name  he  bore  until  about  1763,  when  that  of  KoGtKsciHti^ANOHEL  was  substi- 
tuted. This  meant.  Maker  of  Day-Liorht.  Of  the  word  pip^",  a  more  cxlendetl  notice  should 
be  taken.  The  French  writers  general! v  use  the  name  caluniet,  which  means  the  .«ame  thin^, 
and,  of  its  origin,  I^aron  Lahontan,  ''Voyages  dans  L'Amerique,"  i.  401,  observes  a«»  f«- 
lows: — "It  is  a  Norman  word,  which  comes  from  chalumrau,nna  was  introduced  into  Canada 
by  the  people  of  that  nation,  on  their  first  coming  into  this  country,  by  whom  it  has  ever  since 
been  used.  The  Iroquois  call  it  CSaiumdao^.  and  the  other  Indian  nations.  Poaqax  ;"  this, 
aJlowin?  for  the  diflference  between  the  French  and  English  idioms,  will  a^ee  tolerably  with 
Mr.  Ileckntflder's  HopocAN.  A  chief  named  Pipe  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort  Greenville,  in  1814, 
with  112  others,  by  which  it  seemg  the  Delawares  perpetuated  it.  It  followed  thai  of  H'Ule<^yet. 
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itants  not  to  be  alarmed,  for  they  should  receive  no  injury,  and  that  he  had 
good  words  to  speak  to  them,  and  wished  to  know  at  which  of  the  settle- 
ments tliey  niicrlit  hold  a  council  with  them.  Gnadenhuetten  being  fixed 
upon,  all  assembled  there  upon  11  August*. 

Meanwhile,  the  numbers  of  Pipe's  expedition  had  increased  from  140  to 
300,  and  al)out  10  days  after,  Half-king  made  the  following  speech  to  the 
believing  Indians  and  their  teachers: — 

^  Cousins :  ye  believing  Indians  in  Gnadenhuetten,  Schoenbrunn,  and  Salem, 
I  am  much  concerned  on  your  account,  perceiving  tliat  you  live  in  a  very 
dangerous  spot  Two  powerfid,  angry  and  merciless  gods  stand  ready, 
opening  their  jaws  wide  against  each  other :  you  are  sitting  down  between 
both,  mid  thus  in  danger  of  being  devoured  and  ground  to  powder  by  the 
teeth  of  either  one  or  the  other,  or  both.  It  is  therefore  not  advisable  for  you 
to  stay  here  any  longer.  Consider  your  young  jieople,  your  wives,  and  your 
cliildrcn,  and  preserve  their  lives,  for  here  they  must  all  perish.  I  therefore 
take  you  by  the  hand,  lift  you  up,  and  place  you  in  or  near  my  dwelling, 
where  you  will  be  safe  and  dwell  in  peace.     Do  not  stand  looking  at  your 

Elautiitions  and  houses,  but  arise  and  follow  me !  Take  also  your  teachers 
:)ricsts]  with  you,  and  worehip  Grml  in  the  place  to  which  I  shall  lead  you, 
as  you  have  been  accustomed  to  do.  You  shall  likewise  find  provisions,  and 
our  father  beyond  the  lake  [the  governor  at  Detroit,]  will  care  for  you.  This 
is  my  message,  and  I  am  come  hither  purposely  to  deliver  it." 

The  brethren,  after  taking  this  into  consideration,  remonstrated,  in  feeling 
language,  against  such  an  immediate  removal ;  saying  they  did  not  conceive 
that  the  danger  was  so  great,  as,  moreover,  they  wei*c  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  took  no  part  in  the  war,  and  that  it  would  bring  famine  and  distress  upon 
them,  to  set  out  before  their  harvest  with  nothing  in  their  hands,  but  that  they 
would  keep  and  consider  his  words,  and  would  answer  him  the  next  winter. 
It  was  supposed  that  Half-kin^  was  willing  to  comply,  but  for  the  importunity 
of  Pipe  and  the  English  captain. 

This  uffiiir  eventuated  in  tlie  seizure  of  the  missionaries  and  their  removal 
to  Smuluskv,  as  has  been  written  in  the  account  of  Gltkhxkan, 

Captain  Pipe  now  pul>licly  boasted  of  his  exploit,  and  said  the  Indians  and 
tlieir  priests  were  his  slaves.  They  had  had  but  a  mo?nent's  repose  at  San- 
dusky, when  the  governor  at  Detroit  ordered  Captain  Pipe  to  conduct  them  to 
him.  They  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  sr'eing  the  governor  face  to  face, 
believing  they  could  convince  him  that  they  had  never  assisted  the  Americans, 
and  arconlingly  attended  Pipe  thither.  Here  the  mi^asioriaries  ZeisbergCTj 
Senscman^  Htfkeicelder  and  Edwards  had  to  await  a  kind  of  trial,  and  Pipe 
was  ilie  evidence  against  them.  On  the  9  November,  lliis  trial  or  examina- 
tion canu3  on,  and  Captain  Pipe  ap|)earcd,  and  spoke  as  follows :  "  Father,  you 
have  ommandcti  us  to  bring  the  believing  Indians  and  their  trackers  from  the  Mus- 
kin^ctun.  This  has  been  done.  IVhen  we  had  brousht  them  to  Sandushj,  you 
ordered  its  to  bring  their  teachers  and  some  of  their  chiefs  unto  yoxju  Here  you 
see  them  before  you :  now  you  may  speak  with  them  yoursdf  as  you  have  desired. 
But  I  htpc  you  will  speak  good  words  unto  them,  yea  1  tell  you,  speak  good  toords 
unto  Vitnu,  for  they  are  my  friends,  and  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  them  ill  usedJ* 
The  gov^  rnor  then  repeated  to  Pipe  the  charge  s  he  had  formerly  urged 
against  the  hretlire?i,  and  calUd  on  him  to  prove  his  ass.M-tions.  The  chief 
seemed  now  evid  -ntly  confused,  and  said  such  things  might  have  happened, 
but  they  would  do  so  no  more,  for  they  were  now  at  D.  troit.  This  diJ  not 
satisfy  the  governor,  and  he  peremptorily  demanded  that  Pipe  should  answer 
positively  to  the  point  This  caused  him  still  greater  embarrassment,  and  he 
&sked  his  counsclloi-s  what  he  should  say,  but  each  held  down  his  hejid  in 
Bilencf%  and  this  occasioned  his  choosing  the  only  wise  course,  and  he  thus 
ingenuously  spoke  :  ^'^  I  said  before,  thai  some  such  thing  niighl  have  happened^ 
but  now  I  will  tell  you  the  plain  truth.  The  missionaries  are  innocent.  They 
have  done  nothing  of  themselves :  what  they  have  done,  tlicy  were  compelled  to  do, 
I  am  to  blame,  and  the  chiefs  that  toere  with  me  in  Goschachguenk  :  we  have  forced 
them  to  do  it,  when  they  refused!^  The  governor  now  declared  them  innocent, 
in  the  presence  of  the  court,  and  they  were  permittud  to  return  to  their 
brethren. 
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One  circumstoDce,  illustrative  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice  hen. 
When  Pipers  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
ings, it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chiefs,  tiiflt 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  Uie  advice  of  one  of  tlieir  common  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  p'eat  sorcerer.  His  answer  was,  **  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  it.  would  answer  to  kill  them."  Upon  this,  the  chieft 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  them,  '*  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do !  ^  T\w 
threat  deterred  them:  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  otherv 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heekewdder,  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  P^  was  so 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
afterwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  Whiie-tyes^  or  Koqudhagaeefdonj  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  great  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearly  alike  distinguished  by  tlieir  courage  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfare  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  White-eyes  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  bur  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pipe ;  but  they 
were  diflferently  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  ieariess  in  bis 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favor^  the 
British.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  for  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operations, 
«trove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happened,  which  Captain  Pipe  seized  upon  ibr 
declaring  war.  M'Kee,  Elliot^  Girty^  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1778,.  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  destroy  them ;  that  therefore  their  only 
safety  consisted  in  rcpelliiig  them  ;  that  they  must  fly  to  amis,  and  fight  them 
in  every  place.  Pijpe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  tli«t  those 
exaepcmted  fugitives  said;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  While-eyes  would  gi\-eno 
credit  to  tliem.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together.  Captain  Pipe  address- 
ed them  with  great  eaniegtiie8>,  and  with  great  force  of  oratory  snid,  "  Ev?ry  man 
is  an  enemy  to  his  eouniry,  who  endeavors  to  persuade  us  aeainsi  Ji^hting  the 
•Americans,  and  all  such  oughi  surely  to  he  put  to  death J'^  Captain  White-eyes 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  asstMnhh  d  the  |>eoplc  of  his  triU',  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  "  Aa/  if  they  [any  of  his  warriors]  memd 
in  earnest  to  go  out,  as  he  observed  some  of  them  were  prtparivf^  to  do,  they  ^tmdd 
not  ^  withoui  him.  He  had,  he  said,  taken  peace  measures  in  order  to  stne  tht 
nation  from  utter  destruction.  But  if  they  believed  that  he  was  in  the  tcrone,  and 
gave  more  credit  to  va^bond  fiif^tives,  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  himself, 
tvho  was  best  aecpiatnted  xcith  the  real  state  of  thing;s ;  if  they  f.ai  determired  ts 
follow  their  advice,  and  fro  out  against  the  Americans,  he  would  go  out  tcith  them; 
md  not  like  the  hear  hunter,  who  sets  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  be  beaten  about  wiA 
his  paws,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  disUtnce ;  wo  /  he  would  lead  them  on,  place 
"himself  in  the  front,  and  be  the  first  who  should  falL  They  only  had  to  detemUm 
on  what  theif  meant  to  do ;  as  for  his  own  mind,  it  teas  fully  made  up,  not  to  sur- 
ffive  his  nation ;  and  he  would  not  speM  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  life,  in 
hetdailing  the  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  belt'  rJateJ" 

Tliis  8{)eech  was  spoken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  manner  ralrulateii  to  touch 
the  liearts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  im[)rc8sion  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  deteiTnination  to  oliey  its  instructions  and  orden^ 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  person,  of  any  tuition  or  color 
but  Captain  White-eyes, 

T-  -|  I  -  

*  According  to  Mr.  Heckewelder.    His  tetidence  was  at  tbe  mouth  of  Um  Bif  Baatw. 
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At  the  same  time,  Captain  /f^t/«-cye»,  in  order  to  counteract,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  evil  counsel  of  the  white  men  just  mentioned,  des^mtched  run  • 
ners  to  the  Sbawanese  towns  on  the  Scioto,  where  these  impostors  had  gone, 
with  the  following  speech ;  "  GraTidchildren^  ye  Sliaicanest,  some  days  ago,  a 
Jlock  of  birds  J  that  had  cortie  on  from  the  east,  til  at  Goschochking,  imposing  a 
song  of  theirs  upon  us,  which  song  had  nigh  proved  our  ruin.  Should  these  birds, 
which  on  leaving  us,  took  their  fight  totcards  Scioto,  endeavor  to  impose  a  song 
on  you  likeivise,  do  not  listen  to  them^for  they  lie  !  " 

A  knowledge  of  the  proceedings  of  Captain  WhUe-eycs  having  reached 
Pipe,  he  kney\'  not  what  course  to  take,  and,  while  thus  confounded,  a  kind 
and  conciliatory  message  was  received  in  the  Delaware  nation,  from  the  Amer- 
ican agent  of  Indian  aflairs  at  Pittsburg.  It  particulai'Iy  cautioned  the  people 
of  that  nation  ^^  nut  to  hearken  to  those  toicked  and  worthless  men,  who  had  run 
away  from  their  friends  in  the  night,  and  to  be  assured  of  the  real  friendship  of 
Vie  United  StatesJ"  This  completed  Pipe's  confusion.  But  after  pondering 
a  whd(3  n[)()n  tiie  wrongs  to  which  his  countrj'men  had  for  a  long  time  been 
subjected,  like  the  sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  he  pennitted  his  warriors 
to  go  out,  and  surprise,  and  murder  all  the  Americans  they  could  lay  tlieir 
hands  upon. 

Blood  having  now  begun  to  flow,  barbarities  followed  in  quick  succes- 
sion. Early  in  the  spruig  of  1781,*  Colonel  Broadhead  aiTived  near  the  Mora- 
vian town  of  Salem,  and  notified  the  inhabitants  that  he  was  on  an  expedi- 
tion ag-ainst  the  hostile  Indians,  and  gave  them  that  timely  notice  that  they 
might  collect  their  people,  if  any  were  abroad,  that  they  might  not  be  taken 
for  enemies,  "However,"  says  Mr.  Heckeiceldcr,  "whilst  the  colonel  was 
assuring  me  that  our  Indians  had  nothing  to  fear,  an  officer  came  with  great 
speed  from  one  cpiarter  of  the  camp,  and  reported  that  a  particular  division 
of  the  militia  "  were  preparing  to  break  off  for  the  [)urpose  of  destroying  the 
Moravian  settlements  up  the  river,  and  he  feared  they  could  not  be  restrained 
from  so  doing.' "  They  were,  however,  by  the  exertions  of  the  commander- 
ui-ehief,  aided  by  Colonel  Shepherd,  of  Wheeling,  partially  prevented  from 
their  rnnrdLrons  design.  Thus  these  Christian  Indians  were  situated  pre- 
cisi  ly  like  many  of  those  of  N.  E.  in  Philip's  wai*.  But  we  have  no  instance 
to  r.coni,  of  the  latter,  equal  in  extent,  for  diabolical  atrocity,  to  that  of  the 
massacre  of  Gnadeidnieiten,  elsewhere  mentioned. 

jMeanwhile  Colonel  Broadhead  proceeded  to  Coshocton,  a  hostile  settle- 
ment near  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum  ;  and  with  such  secrecy  did  he  pro- 
ceed, that  not  a  person  escaped.  How  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  army 
is  not  nioniioned ;  but,  not  long  after,  IG  warriors  were  put  to  death  with 
shocking  nianilestatious  of  depravity.  There  acconjpaniv^d  Colonel  Broad- 
hcaVs  army  a  Delaware  chief  named  Pekillon.^  Sixteen  of  the  captive 
warriors  were  designated  by  him  as  perpetrators  of  murdere,  and  they  were 
forthwith  tomahawked  and  sculped.  They  were  executed  pursuant  to  the 
decree  of  a  court-martial.  ^ 

Soiiie  extenuation  has  been  urged  for  this  revolting  transaction,  and  that 
alone  in  whicrh,  perhaps,  the  mind  can  find  any  relief.  But  a  short  time  Ikj- 
fore  Brondhcad's  expedition,  a  large  Indian  force,  called  by  the  whites  an 
army,  collected,  and  set  out  for  tlie  destruction  of  North-western  Virginia. 
Tliis  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  their  expectations  were  wrought 
up  to  a  very  high  dt^gree,  wliieh,  when  suddenly  blasted,  were  changed  into 
rage  and  fury.  Having,  in  their  march,  taken  a  large  number  of  captives, 
they  retreated  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  there  tied  them  to  trees  and  put  them 
to  d  ath  in  th;  ir  barbarous  manner.  This  massacre  was,  however,  confined 
to  their  male  prisoners.  Fathers,  in  presence  of  their  families,  were  lea 
forth  to  execution,  amid  tears  and  lamentations,  which  no  creature  but  infu- 
riated man  could  withstjuid.  This  barbarity  was  the  more  aggi*avating 
when  it  was  coiuemplated  that  tiioso  who  fell  into  their  hands  had  made  no 
resistance !  Nothing,  therefore,  like  just  retribution  was  to  be  expected 
from  an  army  of  frontier  militia,  when  vengeance  was  the  only  pursuit. 

*  Doddridge,  Notes,  291,  sayfl,  this  ''  campaign  "  was  in  the  summer  of  1780. 
t  The  same  who,  afterwards,  as  I  toBclude,  was  a  party  to  Waynes  treaty. 
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After  every  thing  had  been  destroyed  in  the  Indian  country  through  which 
the  Americans  passed,  they  returned  to  Pittsburg.  Before  leaving  Coshoc- 
ton, a  sliocking  circnnistance  occurred,  which  alone  was  sufficient  to  have 
tarnished  the  most  brilliant  ex|)loits.  An  Lidian  came  to  the  side  of  tlie 
river  over  agamst  the  encampment,  and  called  to  tlie  sentinels,  who  ai^ked 
him  what  he  wanted.  He  answered  that  he  wished  to  see  the  *^  big  cttjAain  " 
fthe  name  by  which  Indians  commonly  designate  the  commander-in-chief). 
Colonel  Broadhead  appeared,  »nd  asked  him  what  he  wanted,  who  replied, 
**  To  make  peaceJ*  Then,  said  the  colonel,  send  over  some  of  your  chiefs. 
The  Indian  interrogatively  said,  "  May  be  you  kill  ?  "  No,  said  the  colonel, 
they  shall  come  and  go  in  safety.  Hereupon  a  chief  of  most  elegant  appear- 
ance crossed  to  the  encampment,  and — I  hekitate  to  relate  it — while  this 
chief  was  conversing  with  the  colonel,  a  monster,  of  the  militia,  came  up, 
and  with  a  tomahawk,  which  he  had  concealed  in  his  clothes,  laid  him  dead 
with  a  single  stroke !  *  The  name  of  this  fiend  was  Wetzel,  The  army  soon 
began  its  rclreat,  and  Colonel  Broadhead  ha\ing  put  his  prisoners,  (about  20 
in  number,)  into  the  care  of  the  soldiers,  they  immediately  began  to  mas- 
sacre them !  all  except  a  few  women  and  children  were  killed.  These  were 
taken  to  Pittsburg,  and  afterwards  exchanged  for  an  equal  number  of  white 
pri2ioners.f  Thus  the  peace  which  might  nave  been  concluded  was  unhappily 
suspendecl,  and  the  war  afterwards  might  well  have  been  expected  to  exhibit 
scenes  no  less  bloody  than  before. 

A  chief,  called  Pachgantschhiilas,  distinguished  himself  upon  the  fron- 
tiers, immediately  upon  the  retreat  of  Colonel  BroadheeuPs  army ;  not  as  many 
others  have,  but  by  magnanimity  and  address.  And  subsequentl}'  his  name 
was  set  to  many  treaties  InUween  his  nation  and  the  United  States,  from  thct 
of  General  fVame  at  Greenville  to  that  of  St.  Mail's  in  1818 :  ifj  indeed, 
Peichtnanalas,  HokongehelaSj  and  several  other  variations,  stand  for  the  same 
person.  His  name,  according  to  Hecketcelder,  signified  a  ftdJUler,  or  one  icho 
nuxeeds  in  all  he  undertakes.  He  was  a  son  of  a  great  chief  whose  name  is 
written  Wewandochwalendf  which  signified  one  employed  on  important  mcM9agts ; 
and  who  in  the  French  war  was  a  great  captaui,  and  in  peace  a  great  coim- 
sellor.  He  had  upon  his  under  lip  and  chin  tatooed  the  figure  of  a  water 
lizard,  on  which  account  he  was  oilen  called  Tweegachschasu,  BuokongaheUa 
was  head  warrior  of  all  the  Delawares  who  lived  on  the  Miami  and  White 
Rivers. 

Petchenanalas,  at  the  head  of  80  warriors,  apiioared  suddenly  at  Gna- 
denhuetten,  surrounding  it  bolbrc  day,  allowing  no  one  a  chance  for  escape. 
Not  knowing  liis  object,  the  |)eo|)le  were  filled  with  terror.  But  he  soon 
dispelled  their  fears,  bv  telling  tiitni  thfit  he  eanie  to  take  the  chief  GMe- 
mind,  and  a  few  other  lnuid  luen,  whom  he  would  have,  either  dead  or  alive. 
As  it  happened,  not  one  of  thope  he  soujrht  after  was  tliere  at  tjie  tin:e. 
Having  satisfied  himself  of  this  fact,  the  chief  demanded  that  deputies  Irom 
the  three  Christian  towns  should  nuet  to  ijear  what  he  had  to  say  to  tliein. 
When  the  deputies  and  others  had  met,  he  spoke  to  them  as  follows : — 

**  Friends  and  kinsmen,  listen  to  what  I  say  to  you.  Yon  see  a  great  and 
powerful  nation  divided.  You  see  the  father  fighting  against  the  son,  and 
the  son  against  the  father. — The  father  has  called  on  his?  Indian  children  to 
ass.st  him  in  punishing  his  children,  the  Aniericjins,  who  have  hecome  re- 
fnictor)'.  I  took  time  to  consider  wliat  I  shoidd  do ;  whether  or  not  I  shcidd 
receive  the  hatchet  of  my  father,  to  assist  hi]n.  At  first  I  lookrd  upon  it  as 
a  family  quarrel,  in  which  I  was  not  intc  resterl.  At  length  it  appeared  to  me, 
that  the  lather  was  in  tlie  right,  and  his  children  deserved  to  bo  [mnished  a 
little. — That  this  must  he  the  case,  1  concluded  from  the  many  cruel  acis  his 
offspring  had  connnitted,  from  time  to  tim«s  ou  his  hirlian  children — in  en- 
croaching on  their  lands,  stealing  their  property — shooting  at  and  iimrdering 
without  cause,  men,  women,  and  chihin  n: — yes,  even  murdering  those,  who 
at  all  times  had  been  friendly  to  them,  and  were  jilaccd  for  protection  under 


*  Chronicles  of  Western  Settlements,  pastim, 
t  Doddridget  Notes,  £93. 
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the  roof  of  their  father's  house  ;  *  the  father  himself  standing  sentry  at  the  door, 
at  the  time ! — Friends  and  relatives,  often  has  the  fatlier  been  obliged  to  tjcttle 
and  make  amends  for  the  wroDjrs  and  mischiefs  done  us,  by  his  refractory 
children;  yet  these  do  not  grow  l)etier.  No!  they  remain  the  same,  and  will 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  we  have  any  land  Icll  lis!  Look  \mck  at  the 
murders  connnitted  by  the  Long-Knives  on  many  of  our  relations,  who  lived 
peaceable  neighbors  to  them  on  the  Ohio !  Did  they  not  kill  them  without 
the  least  provocation  ? — Are  they,  do  you  think,  better  now,  than  they  were 
then  ?  No  I  indeed  not ;  and  many  days  are  not  elapsed,  since  you  had  a 
number  of  these  vei^  men  near  your  doors,  who  panted  to  kill  you,  but  Ibr- 
tnnately  were  prevented  from  so  doing,  by  the  Great  Sun,f  who,  at  tliat  time, 
had  by  the  Great  Spirit  been  ordained  to  protect  you ! " 

The  chief  then  spoke  with  respect  of  their  peaceable  mode  of  life,  and 
commended  their  desire  to  live  in  friendshij)  with  all  mankind;  but  said,  they 
must  be  awai-e  of  their  exposed  situation — living  in  the  very  road  tlie  hostile 
parties  must  pass  over,  in  going  to  fight  each  other ;  that  they  had  just  es- 
caped destruction  from  one  of  these  parties ;  that  therefore  no  time  should 
be  lost,  but  they  should  go  to  the  countiy  on  the  Miami,  where  tliey  would  be 
entirely  out  of  danger. 

The  Christian  Lidians  replied,  that,  as  they  had  never  injured  the  Amer- 
icans, they  thought  they  need  not  fear  injury  from  them ;  that  if  their 
friends  at  war  wished  them  well,  in  truth,  they  would  not  make  their 
settlement  upon  the  path  they  took  to  go  to  war,  as  it  would  lead  their 
antagonists  the  same  way ;  and  that  they  could  not  remove  without  gi'eat 
detriment ;  and  therefore,  as  they  were  then  situated,  they  could  not  consent 
to  go. 

Pachfrantschihilns  consulted  in  the  mean  time  with  his  chief  men,  and 
answered  very  feelingly  to  what  the  brethren  had  said.  lie  observed  that  he 
was  sorry  that  they  should  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  but  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  use  compulsion,  and  only  re<piested  that  those  might  l>e  permit- 
ted to  go,  whose  fears  prompted  them  to  it.  This  was  readily  assented  to, 
and  the  council  broke  up,  and  the  warriors  departed.  At  Salem  they  made  a 
short  stay,  where  they  conducted  themselves  as  they  had  done  at  Gnaden- 
huelton.  I  lere  a  family  of  old  people  joined  them,  through  fear  of  what  Pach- 
ganlschihilas  had  predicted,  and  the  event  justified  the  proceeding!  The 
massacre  of  Gnadenhuetten  will  ever  be  remembered  with  the  deepest  regret 
and  indignation. 

Nothing  was  feared  from  the  good  Petchenanalas ;  but  the  prowling  mon- 
sters ,WKee,  Girty^  Elliot,  and  perhaps  others,  calling  themselves  white,  were 
the  plotters  of  the  ruid  of  the  innocent  people  at  Gnadenhuetten,  which  fol- 
lowed not  long  after. 

Our  present  design  makes  it  expedient  that  we  pass  over  many  events  in 
the  chronicles  of  the  froiiti  t  wars,  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  proceed  with 
more  minuteness  of  detail,  in  the  lives  of  the  eminent  chiefs.  Although 
we  cannot,  by  any  rule  known  to  us,  derive  Buokon^nhelas  from  Pachgantsci- 
hilas  or  Pdchenanal^Sj  yet,  as  they  have  as  much  affinity  as  Ponietacom  and 
Mtta^otnety  we  shall  let  them  pass  for  the  same  person,  and  thus  continue  our 
narrative. 

Buokonfrrthelas  was  not  only  a  great,  but  a  noble  warrior.     He  took  no  de- 
light in  shedduig  blood ;  and  when  he  raised  the  hatchet  on  the  side  of  the 
British  in  the  r.  volution,  it  was  for  the  l)est  of  reasons  ;  and  would  that  nume- 
rous other  allies  we  could  name  had  acted  from  as  pure  motives!     Our  next 
notice  of  Biiokongakelas  is  in  171^2,  when  he  showed  himself  no  less  magnan 
imous  thnn  at  Gnad.'nhuetten  and  Salem.     Colonel  Hardin,,  Major  Truaman 
and  several  others,  were  sent,  in  May  of  this  year,  by  JVashingion,,  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  to  the  Indian  nations  of  the  west,  particularly  the  Maumee  towns 
They  having  arrived  near  the  Indian  town  of  An  Glaize  on  the  south- wes 

•  Alluding  lo  the  murder  of  ihe  Conestoga  Indians,  which  was  as  alrocious  as  thai  at  Goa 
dcnhueiten,  and  of  which  we  shall  in  due  course  give  a  relation. 
t  Referring  lo  what  we  have  just  related  of  Colouel  Daniel  BroadJuad  and  his  anny. 
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truce  to  Fort  Wayne,  When  the  chief  arrived  agaiDst  the  British  fort,  he 
was  requested  to  land,  which  he  did.  When  he  had  approached  tJie  sentinel, 
he  demanded,  "  What  have  you  to  say  to  me^^^  He  was  answered  that  the 
commandant  desired  to  speak  witii  liim.  "  Then  he  may  come  here,"  was  the 
reply.  The  sentr}-  then  said  the  officer  would  not  do  that,  and  that  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  pass  the  fort,  if  he  did  not  comply  with .  its  rules.  "  What 
shall  prevent  me'')'"  said  the  intrepid  chief.  Pointing  to  the  cannon  of  the  fort, 
the  sentry  said,  "  Those."  The  chief  replied  indignantly,  "  /  fear  not  your 
cannon :  after  suffering  the.  Jbnericans  to  defile  your  springs  without  daring  tofrt 
on  them,  you  cannot  expect  to  frighten  Buokongehelas."  He  reembarked,  and 
passed  the  fort,  witliout  molestation.  By  "  defiling  their  spring,"  he  meant 
an  ironical  reproach  to  the  British  garrison  for  their  treachery  to  the  Indians, 
which  has  been  mentioned. 

It  is  said  that  Biiokongahdas  was  present  at  Fort  -M'lntosh,  at  tlie  treaty 
of  1785;  but  as  his  name  is  not  among  the  signers,  we  suppose  he  was 
opposed  to  iL  General  George  It  Clarkj  Arthur  Lee,  and  Richard  Butler,  were 
the  American  commissioners ;  the  former  had  been  a  successful  warrior  against 
the  Indians,  whicii  had  gained  him  the  respect  of  Buokongahelas ;  and  when 
he  had  an  opportunity,  he  passed  the  others  without  noticing  them,  but  went 
and  took  General  Clark  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  /  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for 
having  this  day  hrougld  togetlier  two  such  great  toarriors,  cu  Buokoptgahelas 
and  Gen.  Clark." 

A  separate  article  in  the  treaty  just  named,  illustrates  the  history  of  several 
chiefs  already  mentioned.  It  is  in  tliese  words : — "  It  is  agreed  that  the  Del- 
aware chiefs  Kelelamand,  \^Gelelemjend,  Killbuck,]  or  Colonel  Henry;  Hengue- 
pushees,  or  the  Bis-cat ;  Wicocalind,  or  Captain  White-eyes ;  who  took  up  the 
hatchet  for  the  United  States,  and  their  tamilies,  shall  be  received  into  the 
Delaware  nation,  in  the  same  situation  and  rank  as  before  tlie  war,  and  enjoy 
their  due  portions  of  the  lands  to  the  Wyandot  and  Delaware  nations  in  this 
treaty,  as  fully  as  if  they  had  not  taken  part  with  America." 

GelelemeiVd,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of  those  noticed  in  the  provisioo 
of  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'lntosh,  we  will  proceed  to  consider  in  this  place. 
His  name  signified  A  leader,  but  he  was  called  Killbuck  because  the  whites 
had  so  called  his  father,  and  to  distinguish  him,  junior  was  added.  Uj)on 
the  death  of  White-eyes,  he,  as  that  chief  had  done,  accepted  the  office  of 
chief,  until  the  young  heir  should  be  old  enough  to  fill  the  important  j)lace. 
He  contiiuied  the  course  of  measures  carried  on  by  his  predecessor,  but  in 
8pit(;  of  all  he  could  do,  Captain  Pipe  succeeded  in  delcating  his  desigfis. 
Such  was  the  power  of  Pipe,  that  Gelelcmend  and  his  party  were  forced 
tlirough  fear  to  abandon  their  council-liouse  at  Goschochking,  and  retire 
und  T  the  protection  of  the  Americans  near  Pittsburg.  Here  they  supposed 
themselves  safe,  hut  they  were  8oon  disappointed;  "for  while  the  Iriendly 
chiefs,  together  with  a  number  of  their  p  ople,  were  peaceably  living  together 
on  an  island  just  below  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  tliey  were  suddenlv  surprised 
and  attacked  l)y  the  murdering  party  which  had  returned  from  killing  netu-  a 
hundred  of  thj  Chri-stian  Indians,  and  partly  killed  and  partly  put  to  flight, 
from  whence  this  chiijf  (Killbuck)  saved  his  life  only  by  tal\ing  to  the 
river  and  swimming  across  t  >  the  point,  or  town,  [of  Pit;sburg]  leaving  all . 
his  property  be!ii  d  ;  amo.ig  which  was  the  bag  containing  all  the  wampum 
speeches  and  written  documents  of  William  Penn  and  his  successors  lor  a 
great  lunn'.jer  of  y.  ars,  which  had  lor  so  long  a  time  been  carefully  preserved 
by  them,  but  now  had  liillen  into  the  hands  of  a  murdering  band  of  white 
savages,  who  killed  at  the  same  time  the  promising  young  Delaware  chief 
abovd  mentioned."  The  mafiy  s  rvices  he  r.  ndered  to  Pennsylvania  were 
known  and  appn  ciated;  which  sei-vic^s,  however,  being  obnoxious  to  the 
enemy,  drew  their  hatred  upon  him,  so  much  so,  that  th.y  ordered  any  that 
should  meet  with  him  to  shoot  him  dead.  He  then  fore  rt-niained  concejded 
some  tim(;  iiWcv  the  peace  with  the  Indians,  with  his  family  at  Pittsburg.  He 
finally  j<Mn  d  the  Chris  ian  Indians  and  lived  uud  r  their  protection  ;  never 
ventiiring  far  froti  ho;  tie,  le-^t  tht3  Muiseys  shoul.l  meet  with  and  kill  him 
He  was  baptized  by  the  name  of  William  Henry,  a  name  he  had  been  long 
known  under,  aud  which  was  that  of  a  distinguished  member  of  congreafl^ 
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aonf^rred  by  himseJC  KUbuek  *  died  in  the  fidth  in  January,  1811,  a§ed 
about  80.t 

At  the  time  these  peaceable  Indians  were  murderously  drnren  from  their 
island,  qh  just  noticed,  Big-calX  narrowly  escaped  the  slaughter.  He  retired 
to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  afterwards  died.  He  had  been  an  aUe 
counsellor,  and  aflermrds  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribcf  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Pipe. 

At  one  time  after  an  expedition  against  the  Americans,  Captain  Pipe  waaH 
to  Detroit,  where  he  was  received  with  respect  by  the  British  conmnandant^ 
who,  with  his  attendants,  was  invited  to  the  council-house,  to  give  an  acconol 
of  iwRt  transactions.  He  was  seated  in  front  of  his  Indians,  feeing  the  chief 
officer,  and  held  in  his  left  hand  a  short  stick,  to  which  was  fastened  a  aealp. 
After  n  usual  pause,  he  arose  and  spoke  as  follows : — 

^  Father,  [then  ho  stooped  a  little,  and,  turning  towards  the  audience,  with 
a  countenance  full  of  gre^t  expression,  and  a  sarcastic  look,  said,  in  a  lower 
tone  of  voice,]  **  /  have  said  father,  although,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  wht  /  am 
to  call  niM  80,  riaving  never  knoion  any  other /(Uher  than  the  Drench,  and  conjuler- 
ing  the  English  only  as  brothers.  BxU  as  this  name  is  also  imposed  upon  «^ 
I  shall  make  use  of  %t,  and  say,  [at  the  same  time  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  com- 
mandant,] Father,  some  time  ago  you  put  a  war  hatchet  into  my  hands,  sayingf 
*  Take  this  weapon  and  try  it  on  the  heads  of  my  enemies,  the  Lon^-Knives,  am 
let  me  afterwards  know  if  it  was  sharp  and  gooJu  Father,  at  the  time  when  yom 
gave  mt  this  weapon,  I  had  neither  cause  nor  indiiudion  to  go  to  war  against  a 
people  who  had  done  me  no  injury ;  yet  in  obedience  to  you,  who  say  you  are  mm 
father,  and  call  me  your  child,  I  received  the  hatchet ;  tvell  knowing,  that  if  I  did 
not  obey,  you  would  tvithholdfrom  me  the  necessaries  of  life,  without  whidi  t  eoM 
not  subsist,  and  which  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  procured,  but  at  the  house  of  am 
father, — You  may  perhaps  think  me  a  fool,  for  nsking  my  life  at  your  bidding,  m 
a  cause  too,  by  tmich  I  have  no  prospect  of  gaining  any&ing  ;for  it  is  your  eaoH 
and  not  mine.  It  is  your  concern  to  fight  the  iZng-Knives ;  you  have  raited  a 
quarrel  amongst  yourselves,  and  yoM  ought  yourselves  tofght  it  out  You  wksM 
not  compel  your  children,  the  Indums,  to  expose  themselves  to  danger,  for  your  saket^ 


many  more  may  peri^  hefon 
your  tpar  unll  be  at  an  end! — Father,  I  have  said,  that  you  may,  perhaps,  think  aie 
afoot,  for  thus  thoughtlessly  rushing  on  your  enemy  ! — Do  not  believe  this,  father: 
Titink  not  that  I  ivaut  sense  to  convince  me,  that  although  you  now  pretend  to  keep 
vp  a  perpetual  enmity  to  the  Long- Knives,  you  may  before  long  conclude  a  peace 
uiih  thenu — Fnihcr,  you  s(ty  you  love  your  children,  Im  Indians, — !77tt>  you  have 
oflen  told  ihim^  and  indeed  tt  is  your  interest  to  say  so  to  them^  tfiat  you  may  have 
them  at  your  senuce.  But,  father,  who  of  us  can  believe  that  you  can  love  a  ptople 
of  a  different  nlorfrom  your  own,  better  than  those  who  have  a  white  skin  hke 
yours  Ives /  Fat'.cr,  pty  attention  to  what  I  am  going  to  say,  HTiile  you^ father, 
are  seL'ina:  me  [nioaiiinfr  the  Indians  in  gcncnil]  on  your  enemy,  much  in  the 
same  m^mncr  as  a  hunter  sets  his  dog  on  the  game  ;  while  I  am  in  the  act  of  rushing 
on  that  enemy  of  yours,  with  the  bloody  destructive  iceapon  you  gave  me,  I 
mny,  perchance,  htppen  to  look  back  to  the  place  from  whence  you  started  me ;  and 
what  shall  I  see  t^  Perhaps  I  miy  see  my  father  shaking  hands  with  the  Lang- 
Knives  ;  yea,  wUh  these  very  people  he  now  calls  hu  enemies,  I  may  then  see  him 
laugh  at  myfollfffor  liaving  obeyed  his  orders;  and  yet  I  am  now  risking  my  lift 
at  his  command!  Father, k^ep  tohat  I  have  said  in  remembrance, — JVow,  father, 
here  is  what  his  been  done  loith  the  hatchet  you  gave  nvt,  [With  these  words  he 
handcM  the  slick  to  th«  commandant,  with  the  scalp  upon  it,  above  men- 
tioned.] /  /wvv"  done  icith  the  Itaichet  what  you  ordered  me  to  do,  and  found  it 
sharp,    JSteverthdess,  I  did  not  do  all  that  I  might  have  done,  ATo,  I  did  not    My 

*  Annth'^r  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Latrobe,  Itambles,  ii.  118,  whom  he  saw 
at  New  KairHcUl  in  IBJ2  3  "  a  venerable  "  maa  "  waicbiug  the  bed  of  his  dying  dau|^hier,  Um 
last  of  12  children." 

i  Heckewrlder's  Rin^aphy  of  the  Dclawares,  A&c.,  io  PhUos,  Trans, 

t  Machingtu  PuschSs,  accordinr  to  HeckeweUer. 
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heart  faUed  wUkin  me.  Ifdt  compassion  for  your  enemy,  Lmocence  [helpleM 
women  and  children]  had  no  part  in  your  quarrels ;  therefore  I  distinguished — 1 
spared,  I  took  some  live  flesh,  which,  xohile  A  was  bringing  to  you,  I  spud  one  tif 
ytrwr  large  canoes,  on  which  I  pvi  it  for  you.  In  a  few  days  you  wiU  recover  tms 
flesh,  and  find  that  the  skin  is  of  the  same  color  toim  your  own.  Father,  I  hope 
you  win  not  destroy  what  I  have  saved.  You,  father,  have  the  means  of  present 
tng  that  tchich  with  me  would  perish  for  want.  The  warrior  is  poor,  and  his  cabin 
is  always  empty ;  but  your  house,  father,  is  always  futV* 

Afler  a  high  encomium  upon  this  speech,  which  need  not  be  repeated,  Mr. 
Heckewelder  says,  '^  It  is  but  justice  here  to  say,  that  Pipe  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  noble  and  generous  character  of  the  British  officer  to  whom  this 
speech  was  addressed.  He  is  still  hving  in  his  own  country,  an  honor  to  the 
British  name.  He  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  in  employing  the  In- 
dians to  fight  against  us ;  but  he  did  it  with  rcluctauce,  and  softened  as  much 
as  was  in  his  power  the  horrors  of  that  abominable  warfare.  He  esteemed 
Cai)tain  Pipe,  and,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  pleased  with  the  humane  con- 
duct of  this  Indian  chief,  whose  sagacity  m  this  instance  is  no  less  deserving 
of  praise  than  his  eloquence." 

The  name  of  Captam  Pipe  is  unfortunately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
lamented  Colonel  tViUiam  Crawford,  who  perished  at  the  stake,  afler  suflcring 
the  most  horrible  and  excruciating  tortures  possible  for  Indians  to  inflict  He 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  them,  from  having  been  many  years  a  successful 
commander  against  them.  He  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  not  fai*  from 
Upper  Sandusky,  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  1782.  At  this  time  he  was  arrived 
there,  at  the  head  of  a  Imnd  of  about  500  volunteers,  who  were  attacked  and 
put  to  flight,  without  having  acquitted  themselves  like  soldiers  in  any  degree ; 
except,  indeed,  some  individual  instances.  At  least  a  hundred  were  killed 
and  taken,  and  of  the  latter,  but  two  ai'e  said  ever  to  have  escaped- 

Captain  Pipe,  if  not  the  principal,  was  probably  one  of  the  chief  leaders  of 
the  Indians  at  this  time.  When  the  rout  of  the  army  began,  instead  of  re- 
treating in  a  body,  they  fled  in  small  parties,  and  thus  fell  an  easy  prey  into 
the  hands  of  their  pursuers.  Colonel  Crawford  became  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  his  soldiers,  by  his  extreme  anxiety  for  his  son,  and  two  or  three 
other  relations,  whom  he  suspected  were  in  the  rear,  and  therefore  waited 
for  them  an  unreasonable  time.  He  at  length  fled,  in  company  with  a  Dr. 
Knight  and  two  others.  Unfortunately,  afler  travelling  nearly  two  days,  they 
were,  with  several  others,  surprised  by  a  party  of  Delawares,  and  conducted 
to  the  Old  Wyandot  Town.  Here  Captain  Pipe,  with  his  own  hands,  painted 
Craipford  and  Knight  black  in  every  part  of  their  bodies.  A  place  called 
tlie  New  Wyandot  Town  was  not  far  off.  To  this  place  they  were  now 
ordeifd,  and  Pipe  told  Crawford^  that  when  he  arrived  there,  his  head  should 
be  shaved ;  of  which,  it  seems,  he  did  not  understand  the  import.  Th  :se  mis- 
erable ni'Mi  were  accompanied  by  Pipe  and  another  noted  Dehiwarc  chie^ 
named  hVinscenini,  Several  other  captives  had  b.^cn  sent  forward :  and  in  the 
way,  as  Knigid  and  Crawford  passed  along,  they  saw  four  of  the  mangled 
bo.lies  of  their  friends,  lying  upon  the  ground,  dead  and  scalped.  Nine  others 
had  been  picked  up  at  the  same  lime  the  two  just  named  were,  and  f  ur  of 
thesii  were  those  niiu'dered  in  the  way.  The  other  five  met  a  like  fate,  from 
the  hand^  of  Indian  squaws  and  boys  at  the  destined  village.  Here  Crawfora 
and  Knight  saw  Simeon  Girly,  of  whom  no  human  being  since,  we  apprehend, 
has  spoken  or  written  without  indignation.  He  is  represented  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  torture  of  Crawford  with  much  satisfaction  ! 

Af  er  the  colont  1  was  tied  to  the  fatal  post.  Captain  Pipe  addressed  the  assem- 
bled Indians  in  an  e  irnest  speech,  which  when  he  had  closc«d,they  all  johied  in 
a  hideous  yell,  and  fell  to  torturing  the  prisoner,  which  contiinied  f<jr  aliout 
three  hours,  when  he  sunk  down  upon  his  face,  and  with  a  groan  expired. 

Dr.  Knight  wjis  reserved  for  the  same  fat;%  and  was  pressnt,  and  obliged  to 
hear  the  ngonizing  ejaculations  of  his  friend,  and  at  fast  to  see  him  expire* 
without  b.  ing  abl  •  to  render  him  even  the  a<^istance  of  a  consoling  word! — 
Lideed  the  thoughts  of  his  own  condition,  and  the  end  that  awaited  him| 
were  as  much,  nay,  more,  perhaps,  than  a  rational  mind  could  lienr.  There 
Memed  no  possibility  of  a  deliverance ;  but  it  come  iii  an  unexpected  liour 
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He  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Sawaoee  Towd,  and  for  thisinirDoee  was  intrmied 
to  a  young  warrior,  who  watched  him  incessantly.  Toe  oistanoe  was  aboot 
40  miles :  and,  during  their  march,  he  found  means  to  knock  down  his  diim 
and  make  ffood  his  escape.  He  was  31  days  in  the  wildmien  alone,  and  was 
neariy  fanushed  when  he  arrived  at  Fort  M^tosh.  At  the  place  to  whkh 
he  was  destined  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  CraufonPi  son,  son-in-law,  and  aer- 
cnral  others,  were  put  to  death  about  the  same  time. 

ffingenvnd,  Hlnganoondj  or  ffingaynoond,  had  an  interview  with  Ctdond 
Chmtford  immediately  before  his  execution,  and  as  the  substance  of  what 

rsed  between  the  victim  and  the  chief  has  been  preserved,  it  shall  ben 
given,  not  merely  (or  the  history  which  it  contains,  but  as  it  Btrildn|iy 
brings  to  view  the  manner  in  which  an  Indian  exercises  his  views  of  jir~^" 
in  an  extraordinarv  case. 

This  chief  had  been  known  to  Crawford  some  time  before,  and  had 
on  terms  of  true  friendship  with  him,  and  kindly  entertained  by  him  at  fail 
own  house ;  and  such  acts  of  kindness  all  red  men  remember  with  gratitiidei 
Wingtnund  does  not  appear  to  have  been  present  when  the  first  prepantioM 
were  made  for  burning  the  prisoner,  but  resided  not  far  from  the  fatal  spot,  and 
had  retired  to  his  cabii)  that  he  migli^  not  see  the  sentence  of  his  nation  ess- 
cuted  upon  one  call  ins  liim  his  friend ;  but  Crawford  requested  that  be  migkt 
be  sent  for,  cheering  his  almost  rayless  mind  with  the  &int  hope  that  he 
would  interpose  and  save  him.  Accordingly,  Wingenund  soon  appeared  in 
the  presence  of  the  bound  and  naked  white  man.  He  was  asked  by  Crawfmri  If 
he  knew  him,  who  said,  he  believed  he  did,  and  asked,  ^ Are  you  not  CJolonai 
Crawford  f^  *^l  am,"  replied  the  colonel.  The  chief  discovered  much  an- 
tation  and  embarrassment,  and  ejaculated — ^80! — ^Yes  !-^Indeed !  *  '^uo 
you  not  recollect  the  friendship  that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  m 
were  always  glad  to  see  each  other?"  said  Crawford  *' Yes,"  said  the  chie^  *I 
remember  all  this,  and  that  we  have  often  drank  together,  and  that  you  bm 
been  kind  to  me."  **Then  I  hope,"  added  Crawford,  *^ihe  same  inendsii^ 
still  continues."  ^  It  would  of  course,"  said  Jfingenund,  **  were  vou  where  joa 
ought  to  be,  and  not  here."  ^  And  why  not  here  ?"  said  the  colonel ;  *I  hope 
you  would  not  desert  a  friend  in  time  of  need.  Now  is  the  time  for  you  to 
exert  yourself  in  my  behalf^  as  I  sliould  do  for  you,  were  you  in  my  plaoa' 
''Colonel  Crawford,"  replied  fVingenimd,  ''you  have  placed  yourself  in  a  nl- 
uation  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power  and  that  of  others  of  your  firiends  to 
do  auy  thing  for  you."  "How  so,  Captain  fftn^enufu/?"  said  the  colonel 
He  added, "  By  joining  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  Williamson  and  his 


party.  The  njan  who  but  tlie  othfT  day  murdered  such  a  number  of  the 
Moravian  Lidiaus,  knowing  them  to  be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  ruk 
in  murdering  a  people  who  would  not  figlit,  and  whose  only  bu8inc88  was 
praying."  "  But  1  assure  you,  Wingtnund^  said  Crawford, "  tliat  had  I  bjen  with 
tiim  at  the  time,  this  would  not  Jiavc  Imppened.  Not  I  alone,  but  all  your 
friends  and  all  good  men,  wherever  they  arc,  reprobate  acts  of  this  kind." 
"Tlmt  may  l)e,"  said  fVingenund,  "yet  these  friends,  these  good  men  did  not 
prevent  iiim  from  going  out  again,  to  kill  the  remainder  of  those  inoffensive^ 
yet  foolish  Moravian  Indians !  I  atiy  foolish,  because  they  believed  the  whites 
m  preference  to  us.  We  had  oAcn  tuld  them  that  tliey  would  he  one  day  so 
treated  by  those  people  who  called  themselves  their  fnends !  We  told  ttiem 
that  there  was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  that  their 
fair  promises  were  only  intended  to  allure  us,  that  thoy  might  the  more  easily 
kill  us,  as  they  have  done  many  Lidians  before  they  killed  these  Momviausr 
"I  am  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  thuu,"  said  Crawford:  "as  to  WiUiamgon^t  going 
out  again,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  determined  on  it,  I  went  out  with 
him,  to  prevent  him  from  committuig  fresh  munlers."  "This,"  said  Hwupe- 
nwid,  "the  Indians  would  not  believe,  wore  even  I  to  cell  them  so."  Crawford 
tlien  asked,  "And  why  would  tliey  not  believe  it?  "Because,"  replied  ffhnr 
fttnund,  "it  would  have  been  out  of  your  |>owcr  to  prevent  his  doing  what 
ne  pleased."  "Out  of  my  i>ower  ?"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  and  asked,  •*Havo 
any  Moravian  Lidians  l)ecn  killed  or  hurt  since  we  came  out?"  "None,* 
answered  the  cliief ;  ".hut  you  went  first  to  tlieir  town,  and  f:nd:ng  it  eniplY 
•nd  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  towards  us.    if  you  bad  b^en  in  aeaicli 
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of  warriors  only,  you  would  not  have  gone  thither.  Oar  spies  watched  you 
closely.  They  saw  you  wiiile  you  were  embodying  yourselves  on  the  other  side 
of  tlie  Ohio.  They  saw  you  cross  that  river — they  saw  wliere  you  encamped 
at  night — they  saw  you  turn  off  from  tiie  path  to  the  deserted  Moravian  town — 
they  knew  you  were  going  out  of  your  way — your  steps  were  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  you  were  suffered  quietly  to  proceed  until  you  reached  the  spot 
where  you  were  attacked." 

Crawjord,  doubtless,  with  tliis  sentence,  ended  his  last  rays  of  hope.  He  asked, 
with  lanit  emotion, "  What  do  they  intend  to  do  wiih  me  ?  "  when  JVingenund 
frankly  replied,  "  I  tell  you  with  grief.  As  WUliamson^  with  his  whole  cowaidly 
host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whisding  of  our  warriors^  balls,  being  satisfied 
that  now  he  had  no  Moravians  to  deal  with,  but  men  who  could  fight,  and  with 
such  he  did  not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do — I  say,  as  he  escaped,  and  they 
have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead."  "And  is  there 
no  possibilitv  of  preventing  this  ?  "  said  Crawford — "  Can  you  devise  no  way 
to  get  mo  ofi*?  You  shall,  my  friend,  be  well  rewarded  if  you  are  instrumen- 
tal in  saving  my  life."  "  Had  ffilliamson  been  taken  with  you,"  answered  the 
chief,  "  I  and  some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  ui  saving  you,  but  as  tlie  matter  now  stands,  no  man 
would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The  king  of  England  himself,  were  he 
to  come  to  this  spot,  with  all  his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  not  effect  this  pur- 
pose. The  blooil  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  women 
and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for  revenge.  The  rela- 
tives of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out  and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The 
nation  to  which  they  belonged  will  have  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand- 
children, have  asked  for  your  fellow  prisoner ;  on  him  they  will  take  revenge. 
All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cr>'  out,  revenge  !  revenge  !  The  Moravians 
whom  you  went  to  destroy,  having  fled,  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren, 
tlie  offence  is  become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge  !  " 
"My  fate  then  is  fixed,"  said  the  wretched  man,  "and  I  must  prepare  to 
meet  death  in  its  worst  form."  "Yes,  colonel,"  said  the  chief;  "I  am 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  do  any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian 
principle,  that  as  good  and  evil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  ought  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  be  in  this  lament- 
able situation.  You  see,  now,  when  it  is  too  late,  after  IViUiamaon  has  deserted 
you,  what  a  bad  man  he  must  be !  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet 
your  fate  like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  CcHonel  Crawford!  tliey  are  coming. 
1  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot." 

Accordingly  a  host  of  executioners  were  immediately  upon  him,  and  he 
died  by  their  cruel  hands,  as  we  have  already  written.  It  is  said  that  ffing^ 
nund  shed  tears  at  parting  with  his  friend,  and  that  ever  af\er,  when  the  cir- 
cumstance was  mentioned,  he  seemed  very  sensibly  affected.* 

Colonel  Crawford's  son  was  compelled  to  witness  this  cruel  death  of  his 
father,  and  suffered  the  same  fate  immediately  aflcr.f 

The  ex})ediiioii  of  Colonel  Crawford  was  not  so  laudably  undertaken  as 
many  others,  in  as  far  as  it  was  directed  against  the  Moravian  towns  upon  the 
Muskingum,  where  many,  who  composed  it,  were  determined  that  the  Chris- 
tian Indians,  which  they  there  expected  to  find,  should  glut  their  vengeance 
by  their  blood,  as  tliose  at  Gnadenhuetten  had  done  but  a  short  time  before4 

CHIKATOMMO.  In  1790,  this  chief  succeeded  in  ciipturing  many  boats 
upon  the  Ohio  River,  killing  many  of  those  in  them,  and  taking  and  destroy- 
ing a  vast  amount  of  property.  Among  the  boats  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Chikatommo  was  one  in  which  was  a  Mr.  Charles  Johnston  of  Botetourt 
county,  Virginia,  and  several  others,  and  from  whose  narrative  we  derive  much 
of  this  information — a  book  replete  with  instruction,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  its  kind.§     As  this  company  were  descending  the  Ohio,  in  an  un- 

*  Heckeyrelders  Indian  Nations,  281  lo  284.  f  Columbian  Magazine  for  1787.  p.  ^18. 

X  Our  chief  auihorily  for  these  events  is  the  valuable  Cukunicles  iiy  Mr.  WitlierSf  before 
referred  lo. 

tThe  author  appears  to  have  been  prompted  to  its  publication  by  the  misinterpretatioa 
is  oral  communications  by  the  Duke  de  Liancourt ;  whom,  by  the  wav,  we  do  not  find  to 
differ  so  materially,  io  his  account,  from  the  author  as  oae  mi^t  apprehend  firom  his  sUle- 
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One  cireumstODce,  illiistrative  of  savage  superstition,  we  will  notice  hen. 
When  JPip^s  warriors  were  about  to  force  the  brethren  to  leave  their  dwell- 
ing!B,  it  was  almost  unanimously  concluded  at  one  time  by  the  chieft,  thct 
the  white  brethren  should  be  put  to  death.  They,  however,  would  not  ad- 
venture upon  such  a  deed  without  tlie  advice  of  one  of  their  common  war- 
riors, who  was  considered  a  mat  sorcerer.  lUs  answer  was,  **■  he  could  not 
understand  what  end  it  wouEl  answer  to  kill  them."  Upon  this,  the  chieft 
held  a  council,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to  kill  not  only  the  white  brethren 
and  their  wives,  but  the  Indian  assistants  also.  When  they  made  this  reso- 
lution known  to  the  sorcerer,  he  said  to  tliem,  '*  Then  you  have  resolved  to 
kill  my  friends ;  for  most  of  their  chief  people  are  my  friends :  but  this  I 
tell  you,  that  if  you  hurt  any  one  of  them,  I  know  what  I  will  do ! "  Thip 
threat  deterred  them:  thus  were  the  missionaries  as  well  as  many  otliers 
saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Heekewdder,  that,  notwithstanding  Captain  Pipe  was  00 
eager  for  the  war  before  its  commencement,  he  soon  became  sorry  for  it 
ailerwards.  This  might  have  been  the  case ;  and  yet  he  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  enemies  of  the  Americans  after  the  peace,  as  will  elsewhere 
appear.  Captain  ffhUe-eyeSy  or  Koquilhagaeehlon^  which  was  his  Indian 
name,*  was  his  particular  friend,  and  they  were  both  great  men  of  the  Dela- 
ware nation,  having  been  nearlv  alike  distinguished  by  their  courage  on 
many  occasions.  No  one  could  have  more  at  heart  the  welfiu^  of  their 
country,  than  Captain  Whiie-eyts  had  that  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  it  is 
not  pretended,  bur  that  as  much  should  be  said  of  Captain  Pijit ;  hut  thc^ 
were  difierentJy  circumstanced,  and  the  former  was  open  and  fearless  in  hv 
declarations  in  favor  of  the  Americans,  while  the  latter  secretly  favored  the 
British.  Thus  they  were  unwillingly  opposed  to  each  other,  and  ibr  about 
two  years,  one  by  his  frankness  and  the  other  by  his  clandestine  operatioiis, 
«trove  to  unite  and  strengthen  their  respective  parties. 

Meanwhile  a  circumstance  happenen,  which  Captain  Pipt  seized  upon  Ibr 
declaring  war.  M'Kee,  EUiot,  Girtyy  and  several  others,  had  been  held  at 
Pittsburg  as  tories.  Eariy  in  the  spring  of  1778,  they  made  an  escape,  and 
fled  into  the  Indian  country,  and,  as  they  went,  proclaimed  to  that  people, 
that  the  Americans  had  determined  to  dt^stroy  them ;  that  thereibre  their  only 
aafety  consisted  in  repelling  them  ;  that  they  must  fly  to  amis,  and  6ght  them 
in  every  place.  Pipe,  being  rather  inclined  to  war,  believed  all  that  those 
exas|)eratcd  fugitives  said ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  While-eyes  would  give  no 
credit  to  them.  Having  got  many  of  his  men  together,  Captain  Pipt  address- 
ed them  with  great  earnestiics.^,  and  witii  great  force  of  oratory  snid, "  Every  mm 
is  an  enemy  to  his  country,  who  endeavors  to  pirsuude  ns  a^instjitrhting  the 
tSmericans,  and  all  sttch  ought  surdy  to  be  put  to  death.^  Cuptuin  H'hUe-eyts 
was  not  idle,  and  at  the  same  time  had  assenihi(d  the  iK'ojile  of  liis  trilie,  and 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was,  "/)m/  if  they  [any  ot*  his  wairiors]  mtmd 
in  tamest  to  s^o  out,  as  he  observed  some  of  them  tcere  pn paring  to  (/o,  they  shtndd 
not  go  without  hinu  Ht  had,  he  said,  taken  peace  measures  iti  order  to  serve  ihi  * 
nation  from  utter  deslrudion.  But  if  they  believed  that  he  was  in  the  tcrong,  fxnd 
gave  more  credit  to  vagabond  fugitives^  whom  he  knew  to  be  such,  than  to  himself, 
who  was  best  actptainitd  mth  the  real  stalt  of  things;  if  they  f.  a  I  determined  t9 
follow  their  adtnct^  and  go  out  against  the  Americans,  he  would  go  out  with  tkem; 
out  not  like  the  hear  hunter,  who  sds  the  dogs  on  the  animal  to  be  beaten  about  wiik 
his  paws,  while  he  keeps  at  a  safe  distinct ;  no !  he  xo^uld  lead  them  on,  plaet 
'himself  in  the  front,  and  be  tht  first  who  should  falL  They  ordy  had  to  d^termmt 
on  what  they  meant  to  do;  as  fur  his  oum  mindy  tV  tons  fully  ma  ie  up,  not  to  9ur- 
^vthis  nation;  and  he  tvotUd  not  sptfid  the  remainder  of  a  miserable  lift,i» 
hetrailing  tht  total  destruction  of  a  brave  people,  who  deserved  a  belter  fateP 

This  s{)eech  was  s{ioken  with  a  pathos  and  in  a  niatuuT  caU'ulatetl  to  touch 
the  lioarts  of  all  who  listened  to  it,  and  its  imprension  was  such,  that  all 
unanimously  came  to  the  determination  to  ol>ey  its  instructions  and  orden^ 
and  to  hear  or  receive  directions  from  no  other  person,  ol'  any  nation  or  color 
but  Captain  White-eyes, 

—  --  -II. I  -II  I  ■--  111-  I-  ■_-     ■ 

*  According  to  Mr.  Ueckewelder.    His  lesidence  was  at  tbe  mouth  of  the  Big  Beater. 
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horror  of  the  situation  of  those  upon  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  as  they  wera 
in  great  danger  of  being  trarnpletl  to  death  by  them  before  they  fell,  and 
afterwards  from  their  strivings.  When  this  was  finished,  the  firing  ceased, 
and  Mr.  May  stood  up,  and  held  up  a  white  cap  in  token  of  surrender;  but 
he  ft'll  in  a  monieut  alter,  with  a  ball  shot  through  his  head.  Several  of  the 
Indians  now  swam  to  the  boat,  and  were  helped  into  it  by  those  within. 
Having  now  got  possession  of  it,  they  seemed  well  pleast  d,  and  offered  no 
further  violence.  All  things  were  now  taken  on  shore,  and  an  immeuse  lire 
kindled;  the  dead  were  scalped,  and  thrown  into  the  river,  and  the  captives 
divested  of  most  of  tlieir  clothes.  As  several  Indians  were  gathered  aroimd 
Mr.  JoArwtoa  when  he  was  stiipped,  one,  obser\'ing  that  he  had  on  a  kind 
of  red  vest,  approached  and  said  to  him  in  English,  "  O^/ j^ou  coppa/in?** 
He  said,  ".Vo."  Then  the  Indian  pointed  to  his  own  breast,  and  said,  ^Mt 
cappatbi — all  dese  my  sogers,''^  This  was  Chickalammo.  An  Indian,  natned 
Tom  Leicis^  discovered  much  humanity  to  Mr.  Johnston,  in  that  he  covered 
him  witii  his  own  blanket  after  he  had  lost  his  clothes. 

Being  all  stationed  about  the  fire,  ChickcUommo  was  at  one  end  of  it,  (it 
being  about  50  feet  in  length,)  who,  rising  up,  made  a  speech  to  the  multi- 
tude. An  old  Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  made  the 
first  speech,  at  the  end  of  which  Chickatommo  conducted  Johnston  to  another 
Shawanee  chief,  whose  name  was  Mts-shaw-a^  to  whom  he  was  given  or 
assigned,  and  intbrmed  that  he  was  his  friend.  At  the  end  of  Chickatomjn6*a 
speech,  another  prisoner  was  disposed  of.  The  same  ceremony  was  repeated 
with  the  third  and  last.  Johnston,  Skyles,  and  Flinn  went  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  Pegsy  Fleming  to  the  Cherokees,  This  band  of  robbers  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  adventiu*ers  from  the  tribes  just  mentioned,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a  few  Dclawares.  The  latter  had  none  of  the  prisoners,  as  they  did 
not  wish  to  be  known  in  the  business,  thinking  it  might  involve  tlieir  nation 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States. 

The  two  white  men  who  had  decoyed  the  boat  into  the  Indians'  hands 
w^cre  still  with  them,  and  the  next  day  all  the  captives  were  ordered  to  take 
a  position  upon  the  edge  of  the  river,  to  decoy  the  first  that  should  be  passing. 
A  boat  soon  appeared,  and,  repugnant  as  such  an  employment  was  to  the 
feeliiiiTs  of  these  captives,  yet  they  were  obliged  thus  to  do,  or  suffer  a  horri- 
ble death.  Divine  and  Thomas  were  the  names  of  the  two  whites  so  often 
mentioned:  the  former  was  the  voUmtary  agent,  and,  as  Mr.  Johnston 
expresses  it,  the  one  who  "alone  had  deviseti  and  carried  into  effect  their 
destruction;"  and,  "  nig;^nious  in  wicked  stratagems,  seemed  to  be  perfectly 
gnitifi  (I  to  aid  t!ie  s:ivages  in  their  views,  aittl  to  feel  no  scruples  in  suggest- 
ing in<;aiis  for  tlieir  aecomplishmeut  He  fabricated  a  tale,  that  we  were 
pass  •ugei's  down  the  Ohio,  whose  boat  had  suffered  so  great  an  injury  that 
we  were  uiiahle  to  proceed  until  it  was  repaired;  but  that  for  want  of  an 
axe,  it  was  impossihl*  lor  us  to  do  the  necessary  work.  These  unsuspecting 
cano  -ujen  turned  towards  us ;  but  the  current  bore  them  down  so  far  below 
us,  as  to  preclu  le  all  chanc;;  of  my  putting  them  on  their  guanL  [Mr.  Johns- 
ton  having  int  nded  by  some  siirn  to  have  given  them  warning  of  what 
aw.  ited  them.]  The  Indians,  as  they  had  acted  in  our  cas:%  ran  down  the 
river  at  such  a  distain*e  from  it,  and  under  cover  of  the  woods,  that  they 
wer '  not  discovered  un.il  the  canoe  was  close  to  the  shore,  when  they  fired 
into  it,  and  shot  every  one  on  hoard.  As  they  tumbled  into  the  water,  their 
lit  le  hark  was  overs.^t  Two,  who  were  not  yet  dead,  kept  themselves  afloat, 
but  Were  so  severely  wounded  that  they  could  not  swim  olf.  The  Indians 
leaped  into  the  river,  and  after  dragging  them  to  the  shore,  despatched  them 
wit!,  tlie  tomahawk.  The  bodies  ofthe  lour  who  were  killed  were  also  brought 
to  land,  and  the  whole  six  were  scalped.  All  were  then  thrown  into  the 
rivir.  iNothinsr  I  could  then  learn,  or  which  has  since  come  to  my  knowl- 
edg  %  h:.s  en.ibl.  d  me  to  understand  who  these  unfortunate  sufferers   were." 

Alter  various  successes  and  encounters  upon  the  river,  Chickatommo  left  it, 
and  met  a  nuird)er  of  his  company  at  an  encampment  about  five  miles  from 
It.  Here  he  left  the  rest,  taking  with  him  a  select  number  and  some  of  the 
Cherokees,  with  Miss  Fleming ;  and  the  company  with  whom  Johnston 
remained  did  not  join  him  again  for  many  days.    Afte**  much  delay  and 
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interesting  incident,  thev  reached  the  Indian  town  of  Upper  SandiMhy. 
Here  they  equandered  all  their  rich  booty  for  whiskey,  and,  aa  usual,  rioted 
in  drunkenness  for  several  days.  Chickaiommo  at  this  time  showed  biroself 
verv  savage  to  the  priiioncrs,  and  had  he  not  been  prevented  by  the  huroaae 
ancf  benevolent  Messhaivaj*  would  have  killed  some  of  them.  The  unfortu- 
nate Styles  had  some  time  l>eforo  leA  them,  and  gone  in  an  unknown  direction 
with  his  cruel  master. 

A  French  trader  at  Sandusky,  a  Mr.  Duchtrnquet^  had  used  endeavors  to 
ransom  JohtuUm  ;  but  his  master  for  some  time  would  hear  nothing  of  it 
At  length,  having  dissipated  all  his  l)ooty,  and  ashamed  to  return  home  in  such 
a  state,  he  concluded  to  sell  Johnston  for  tlie  most  he  could  get ;  end  accord- 
ingly 600  silver  broaches  were  paid  him,  equal  ia  value  to  100  dollars,  the 
amount  wved  upoiL  Chickatommo  and  liis  party  then  took  up  their  march 
for  Detroit  Not  long  after  this,  Mr.  Johnston  returned  home  by  way  of  that 
place.  Before  he  lefl  Sandusky,  he  was  informed  of  the  burning  of  the  ill- 
rated  Flinn :  he  RufTered  at  the  stake  at  the  Miami  vilUge,  and  was  eaten  t^ 
his  torturers.  The  Indian  who  brought  tlie  noil's  to  Sandusky,  said  that  be 
himself  had  feasted  upon  him. 

JSng-eranej  a  Wyandot  chief)  ap]>ear8  consnicuons  in  this  narrative,  and 
illustrates  a  valuable  trait  of  chaructcr  in  Indian  life.    When  Mr.  Duchou- 

Syti  and  JohnsUm  had  arrived  at  I^wer  Sandusky,  in  their  way  to  Detroit, 
e  town  was  filled  with  alarm,  and  they  soon  learned  the  occasion  to  be 
fit>m  the  arrival  of  some  Cherokoes  in  the  neighborhood,  with  a  female  cap- 
tive. The  traders  in  the  place  innnediately  went  to  their  camp,  where  they 
found  Peggy  Ftemingy  who  some  time  before  had  been  separated  from  JeknsUm 
and  the  other  captives.  Among  those  who  went  to  see  her,  was  a  white 
man  by  the  name  of  fVhiiaker,  \%tio,  having  been  carried  into  captivity  in  his 
youth,  had  grown  up  in  all  the  Indian  habits,  and  being  a  man  of  consider- 
able physical  powers  and  enterprise,  had  lioconie  a  chief  among  the  WyandotsLf 
He  liad  been  u|>on  the  frontiers  with  the  Indians  upon  trading  expediticns, 
and  had  lodged  at  times  in  Pittsburg  in  the  tavern  ot  Miss  Fleminf^s  father. 
She  immediately  knew  him,  and  besought  him,  in  the  most  afiecting  manner, 
to  deliver  her  from  bondage.  He  went  innnediately  to  Kintc-cranej  and  told 
him  that  the  woman  with  the  Cherokees  was  his  sister,  (  aiid  begged  him  to 
use  means  for  her  relief.  King-crane  went  without  loss  of  time,  and  urged 
the  Cherokees  to  restore  her  to  her  brother.  They  were  eni'aged  at  the 
request,  and  there  was  danger  of  their  murdering  her  lest  she  should  be 
taken  from  them,  lie  next  tried  to  piircliase  her;  but  his  benevolent  ofQ-rs 
wen;  indignantly  refused,  and  their  rnge  was  still  increasecL  Resolved  to 
rescue  her  out  of  tlujir  hands,  King-crane  re|mired  to  their  camp  early  the 
nexh  jnoniinjr,  acroinpnnied  with  H  or  10  yoinig  warriors.  They  found  the 
Cherokees  jisleep,  but  the  cajitivc — it  is  shoekiiijr  to  humanity  to  relate — was 
without  the  least  attire!  extended  and  lashed  to  the  stake! — ready  to  be 
burned  ! — her  body  painted  all  over  with  black.  King-crane  silently  cut  the 
thongs  with  which  she  was  hound,  then  awakened  the  nuirderers,  and  threw 
down  upon  the  ^oinul  the  price  of  a  captive  in  silver  broaches,  (which  are 
current  money  among  them,)  and  deiMirted.  She  was  soon  al\er  sent  fon%'ard 
for  her  home,  di^iguised  in  the  attire  of  a  sipiaw.  The  Cherokees  prow hd 
about  seeking  vengeance  upon  some  white  person  for  a  few  days,  and  theu 
disappean^l. 

The  reader  may  wish  to  know  what  liecame  of  Skyles : — he  was  taken  to 
a  place  upon  the  Miami  River,  where  he  was  dooinrHlto  Ixj  bunit,  but  maiic 
his  escape  the  nijrlit  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  was  to  have  suflered. 
After  enduring  llie  most  painful  fiitigues  and  hunger,  from  wandering  alone 
in  the  wilderness,  he  met  with  some  traders  who  conveyed  him  to  Detroit, 
and  from  thence  home  to  Virffinia. 

The  sequel  of  the  life  of  the  old  hard-hearted  Chickatommo  is  as  follows 

*  Mr.  Johnston,  ihrou^iioul  his  nnrrativo,  ^ivos  him  an  cxcrllciit  ciiaracter.    He  wa<  alivt 
miter  ihc  war  of'  liJI2  l>0{;an,  aud  was  oru»  ol"  the  followers  of  Tecumseh, 
t  Huron*  and  Wy:tndttt!t  arc  sviionyinoiis  (erms  wiih  most  writers. 
X  If  over  good  eaine  out  of  evil,  wc  should  expect  it  in  a  case  like  tbif. 
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For  four  yean  succeeding  the  events  above  related,  he  followed  his  depreda- 
ting career,  and  was  concerned  in  opposing  the  war  parties  of  Americana 
until  the  time  of  General  Wayni^t  fiimous  expedition.  As  that  veteran  was 
advancing  into  the  western  reffion,  Ckukaiommo  met  an  advance  party  of  his 
army  at  tne  head  of  a  band  of  his  desperate  warriors,  who  were  sent  forward 
as  the  Indian  forlorn  hope.  A  sharp  skirmish  followed,  and  Ckiekatomm6 
was  slain.  This  was  the  action  near  Fort  Defiance.  SMig-crane  was  also  in 
arms  to  oppose  General  JVcune;  but  in  the  last  war  against  England,  he 
fought  for  the  Americans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  three  or  four  years 
after  its  close.  He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  Weofn^i  famous  treaty  at  Fort 
Greenville,  and  several  others. 

We  now  pass  to  a  chief  by  ftr  more  prominent  in  Indian  histoiy  than 
many  who  have  received  much  greater  notice  from  historians.  This  was 
MISHIKINAKWA,  (a  name  by  no  means  settled  in  orthography,)  which,  inter* 
preted,  is  said  to  mean  the  LiUU-turtU.  To  the  different  treaties  bearing  hfa 
name,  we  find  these  spellings :  Meshekunnoghquohf  Greenville,  3  Aug.  1795 ; 
Muhehmnoghquok,  Fort  Wayne,  7  June,  1^3 ;  Mashekaniakquah,  VincennesL 
31  August,  1805;  Mtshthtnoghqw^  Fort  Wayne,  30  September,  1809;  and 
were  we  disposed  to  look  into  the  various  authors  who  nave  used  the  name, 
we  might  nearly  finish  out  our  pege  with  its  variations. 

LiTTLB-TURTLE  was  chicf  of  £e  Miamis,  and  the  scenes  of  his  warlike 
achievements  were  upon  the  country  of  his  birth.  He  had,  in  conjunction 
with  the  tribes  of  that  region,  successfully  fought  the  armies  of  Harmtr  and 
A.  CUwr ;  and  in  the  fight  with  the  latter,  he  is  said  to  have  had  the  chief 
eommand ;  hence  a  detailed  account  of  that  Bffait  belongs  to  his  life. 

It  is  weU  known  that  the' Americans  inveighed  loudly  against  the  English 
of  Canada,  in  most  instances,  charging  them  with  all  the  guilt  of  the  enormi- 
ties committed  on  their  firontiers  by  the  Indians.  It  is  equally  well  known, 
at  this  day,  by  every  judicious  inquirer,  that  they  were  not  so  blamable  aa 
the  Americans  reported,  nor  so  innocent  as  themselves  and  friends,  even 
long  after,  pretended.  That  the  British  government  encouraged  depredations 
upon  the  frontiers  in  times  of  peace,  should  not  too  easilv  be  received  for 
truth ;  still,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  who  held  inferior  offices 
under  it,  were  secret  abettors  of  barbaritiea  In  the  attack  upon  General  SL 
Gaij^s  army,  now  about  to  be  related,  there  was  much  cause  of  suspicion 
against  the  Canadians,  as  it  was  known  that  many  of  them  even  exceeded 
in  that  bloody  afiSiir  the  Indians  themselvea  Mr.  Weld,  the  intelligent 
traveller,  says,*  ^  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and  in  particular  many  that 
were  bom  of  Indian  women,  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Indians  in  this  action; 
a  circumstance  which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they 
had  previously  formed,  that  the  Indians  were  encouraffed  and  abetted  in 
their  attacks  upon  them  by  the  British.  I  can  safely  afium,  however,  from 
having  conversed  with  many  of  these  young  men  who  fought  against  SL 
Clair,  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  secrecy  they  left  their  homes  to  join  the 
Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  censure  their  conduct" 

The  western  Indians  were  only  imboldened  by  tbe  battles  between  them 
and  detachments  of  General  Harmer's  army,  in  1790,  and,  under  such  a  lead* 
er  as  MiskikinakuHi,  entertained  sanguine  hopes  of  bringing  the  Americans  to 
their  own  terma  One  murder  followed  another,  in  rapid  succession,  attend- 
ed by  all  the  horrors  peculiar  to  their  warfiu^,  which  caused  President 
Washington  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  recommending  Congress  to 
adopt  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  checking  those  calamities ;  and  2000 
men  were  immediately  raised  and  put  under  the  command  of  General. fil 
Clair,  then  governor  of  the  North- Western  Territory.  He  received  his  ap- 
pointment the  4th  of  March,  1791,  and  proceeded  to  Fort  Washington,  by 
way  of  Kentucky,  with  all  possible  despatch,  where  he  arrived  15  May.f 
There  was  much  time  lost  in  getting  the  troops  imbodied  at  this  place ;  Gen- 
eral Butler,  with  the  residue,  not  arriving  until  the  middle  of  September. 
There  were  various  circumstances  to  account  for  the  delays,  which  it  is  un* 
l^essary  to  recount  here. 

•Traodt  in  Canada,  436^1, Swo.  LoodoD,(4ed.)1800.       t  8L  CUu'tNarrtiiott^^t. 
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the  front,  or  prevent  the  men  from  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unattend- 
ed to." 

The  remnant  of  tlie  army  arrived  at  Fort  Jefierson  the  same  day,  just 
before  sunset,  the  place  firom  which  they  fled  being  29  miles  distant  Gene- 
ral St.  Clair  did  every  thing  that  a  brave  general  could  do.  He  exposed  him- 
self to  every  danger,  having,  during  the  action,  eight  bullets  shot  through  his 
clothes.  In  no  attack  related  in  our  records,  did  the  Indians  discover  greater 
bravery  and  determination.  Atler  giving  the  first  fire,  they  rushed  forward 
with  tomahawk  in  hand.  Their  loss  was  inconsiderable;  but  the  traders 
afterwards  learned  among  them  that  LittU-iurile  had  150  killed  and  many 
wounded.*  "  They  rushed  on  the  artillery,  heedless  of  their  fire,  and  took 
two  pieces  in  an  instant  They  were  again  retaken  by  our  troops:  and 
whenever  the  army  charged  them,  they  were  seen  to  give  way,  and  advance 
again  as  soon  as  they  l)egan  to  retreat,  doing  great  execution,  both  in  the 
retreat  and  advance.  They  are  very  dextrous  in  covering  themselves  with 
trees  ;  many  of  them  however  fell,  both  of  the  mfantry  and  artillery."  **  Six 
or  eight  pieces  of  artillery  fell  into  their  hands,  with  about  400  horses,  all  the 
baggage,  ammunition,  and  provisions."  f 

Whether  the  battle-ground  of  General  St.  Clair  were  visited  by  the  whites 
previous  to  1793  I  do  not  learn ;  but  in  December  of  that  year  a  detachment 
of  General  Wayne^s  army  went  to  the  place,  and  the  account  given  of  its  ap- 
pearance is  most  truly  melancholy.  This  detachment  was  ordered  to  build 
a  fort  there,  which  having  done,  it  was  called  Fort  Recovery.  Within  a  space 
of  about  350  yards  were  found  500  skull  bones,  the  most  of  which  were 
gathered  up  and  buried.  For  about  five  miles  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat 
of  the  army  the  woods  was  strewed  with  skeletons  and  muskets.  'J  he  two 
brass  cannon,  which  composed  Si,  Claires  artillery,  one  a  three,  and  tlie  other 
a  six-pounder,  were  found  in  a  creek  adjacent| 

The  following  song  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  although  not  the  best  of 
poetry,  is  considered  a  valuable  relic  of  those  days.    It  is  headed  tiius : — 

Sainclair£*s  Defeat. 

^  Twas  November  the  fourth,  in  the  year  ofninety-one,!} 
We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jefferson ; 
Sinclaire  was  our  commander,  which  may  remembered  be, 
For  there  we  left  nine  hundred  men  in  t'  Weston  Ter'tory. 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebeck,  where  many  a  hero  fell, 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell^) 
But  such  a  dreadful  cama^  may  I  never  see  a^am 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary  s,  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn. 
And  soon  were  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn. 
They  killed  Major  Ouidham,  Levin  aad  Brig^s  likewise, 
And  horrid  yells  of  sav'ges  resounded  thro'  the  skies. 

Major  Butler  If  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire  j 
His  manly  bosom  sweli'd  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire  5 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  sec, 
Exclaimed,  '*  Ye  hounds  of  hell,  O!  revenged  I  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Butler  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground. 

•  Perm.  Gazette,  of  that  year. 

t  Lellcr  from  Fort  Hamilton,  dated  six  ^'nys  after  t!io  batljf, 

t  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  HiM-,  p.  191. 

\  When  I  began  to  copy  these  lines,  I  did  not  intend  to  change  a  word  in  them,  but  soon 
fband  my  resolution  shaken  ',  the  lines  were  of  such  unequal  lengths,  and  the  rhyme  so  bad,  I 
could  not  endure  it,  and,  therefore,  when  the  syllables  were  too  man^,  some  were  dropped, 
and  when  too  few,  some  were  added  ;  but  the  sense  is  in  no  wise  impaired.  The  copy  1  use, 
I  found  in  Baltimore  in  1817.    They  were  printed  in  1815. 

j[  That  is,  1791. 

tT  Richard  Butler  was  of  Nottingham,  in  New  Hampshire,  where  some  of  his  relatives  yal 
remain. 


LrrTLE.TURTLE.-ST.  CLAIR'S  DEFEAT.  [Boos  f . 

**  Mj  God !  **  sajfs  be,  "  what  shall  we  do :  we^re  wounded  every 
Go  charge  them,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  them  if  jou  can." 

He  leaned  his  back  arainst  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  bieatk,* 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sunk  in  the  arms  of  de^ ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  await,  his  spirit  lo  convej  $ 
And  unto  the  celestial  fields  he  quickJy  bent  his  way. 

We  charged  again  with  courage  firm,  but  s6oa  again  me  gmmi, 
The  war-whoop  then  redouble,  as  (Ud  the  foes  around. 
They  killed  Major  Fergutonf  which  caused  his  men  to  cij, 
"  Our  only  safety  is  in  flight ;  or  fighting  here  to  die." 

"  Stand  to  your  guns/'  savs  valiant  Ford,  **  let's  die  imoB  t^ 
Before  we  let  the  savages  know  we  ever  harbored  fearJ'' 
Our  cannon-balls  exhausted,  and  artilPry-men  all 
Obliged  were  our  musketmen  the  en'my  to  sustain. 

Yet  three  hours  f  more  we  fought  them,  and  tbea  w 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretcb'f^ 
Says  Cokwel  Gibton  to  his  men,  "My  boys,  be  i 
I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  af 

**  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  tbaa  t* 
With  that  he  jFot  a  fatal  shot,  which 


Says  Major  Clarkf  "  My  heroes,  I  caa  V 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  lelrr 

The  word.  Retreat,  being  past  aror 
Then  helter  skelter  through  the  wc 
This  well-appointed  army,  who  ' 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  i. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  woimded,  how  dreav 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis  <, 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on'tht. 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the 


c 


It  has  been  generally  said,  that  had  the  advice  of  LittU4urUe  been  tan 
at  the  disastrous  fight  afterwards  with  General  Wmfne^  there  is  very  little 
doubt  but  be  had  met  as  ill  success  §  as  Creneral  St.  Clmr  ||  did  before  him. 
He  was  not  for  fighting  Creneral  Wanfne  at  Pres^ue-Isle,  and  inclined  rather 
to  peace  than  fighting  him  at  all.  In  a  council  held  the  night  before  the 
battle,  he  argued  as  follows :  "  We  have  beaten  the  enemy  tteice  under  separate 
commanders.  fVe  cannot  expect  the  same  good  fortune  aliocys  to  attend  us.  The 
Americans  are  now  led  by  a  chief  who  never  sleeps :  the  night  and  the  day  are 
alike  to  him.  And  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  oun  marching  ujton 
our  villages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  young  men^  we  have 
never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  TViink  u>eU  of  tt.  There  is  something  whis- 
pers mcy  it  would  be  prudent  to  listen  to  his  offers  of  peace,"  For  holding  this 
language  he  was  reproached  by  anotlier  chief  witii  cowardice,  which  put  an 
end  to  all  further  discourse.  Nothing  wounds  the  feelings  of  a  warrior  like 
the  reproach  of  cowardice ;  but  LiHle-twile  stifled  his  resentment,  did  bis 
duty  in  the  battle,  and  its  issue  proved  him  a  truer  prophet  than  his  accuser 


*  This  was  probably  a  report,  but  is  doubtless  incorrect. 

t  This  is  not  fact. 

X  It  would  have  been  agreeable  if  our  poet  had  given  us  a  kind  of  catalogue  of  all  snch  as 
were  killed  at  this  time,  of  any  note.  Captain  JSewman  was  among  the  number.  KlHoft 
Worki,  135. 

f  LiitU-turtU  told  Mr.  Volnev  circumstances  which  gave  him  that  opinion.  See  hit 
JVttveU  in  America,  ed.  Lond.  1804. 

n  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  of  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  He  came  to  America  in  tha 
fleet  which  brouj^t  over  Admiral  Boscawen,  in  1755.  and  having  served  through  the  revoln- 
liooary  and  Indian  wars,  died  at  his  farm  near  Greensburgb,  Pa.  31  Aug.  1818. 
Mag.  li.  469,  (N.  Y.  1818.) 
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believed.*  His  residence  was  upon  E^l  River,  aboutOO  miles  from  Fort  Wayne, 
where  our  government  built  him  a  house,  and  furnished  him  with  means  of 
living,  much  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen.  Therefojre  what  had  been  bestowed 
upon  fiinfto  induce  others  to  a  like  mode  of  life  by  their  own  exertions,  proved 
not  only  prejudicial  to  the  cause,  but  engendered  hatred  against  him  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  Indians.  He  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,  but  was  raised  to  that 
standing  by  his  superior  talents.  This  was  the  cause  of  so  much  jealousy 
and  envy  at  this  time,  as  also  a  neglect  of  his  counsel  heretofore.  The  same 
author,!  from  whom  we  get  the  facts  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph, 
says,  ^  Mtshccunnaqucu,  or  the  LUik4vrtie,  was  the  son  of  a  Miami  chief)  by  a 
Mohecan  woman.  As  the  Indian  maxim,  with  regard  to  descents,  is  precisely 
that  of  the  civil  law  in  relation  to  slaves,  that  the  condition  of  the  woman 
adheres  to  the  o^pring,  he  was  not  a  chief  by  birth,"  &c. 

LitUe-tuHle  was  alike  courageous  and  humane,  possessing  great  wisdom. 
"And,"  says  my  author,  "there  have  been  few  individuals  among  aborigines  who 
have  done  so  much  to  abolish  the  rites  of  human  sacrifice.  The  grave  of 
this  noted  warrior  is  shown  to  visitors,  near  Fort  Wayne.  It  is  frequently 
visited  by  the  Indians  in  that  part  of  the  country,  by  whom  his  memory  is 
cherished  with  the  greatest  respect  and  veneration."  f 

The  grave  of  his  great  opponent  was  also  in  the  same  region ;  but  his 
remains  were  not  lon^  since  removed  to  the  seat  of  his  family.  Ever  after 
his  successful  expedition,  the  Indians  called  him  the  Bi^-tmnd  ;§  or  Tor* 
nado ;  some,  however,  on  particular  occasions,  called  him  Sukach-gook^ 
which  siguifted,  in  Delaware,  a  black-snake;  because,  they  said,  he  pos- 
sessed all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile.  H  We  hear  yet  of  another 
name,  which,  though  it  may  not  have  been  his  fault  that  acquired  it,  is  lees 
complimentary  than  the  two  just  named.  It  is  well  known  that  the  British 
bestowed  a  great  many  more  presents  upon  the  Indians  than  the  Americans 
did ;  but  some  of  the  latter  made  large  pretensions  about  what  thev  tootiid 
do.  General  fVaynt^  the  Indians  said,  made  great  promises  to  tnem  of 
goods,  but  never  got  ready  to  fulfil  them,  (probably  from  bein^  disappointed 
himself  by  the  failure  of  his  government  m  not  forwarding  what  was 
promised ; )  therefore  they  called  him  Generd  fVabangy%  which  signified 
General  To-morrow,^* 

When  the  philosopher  and  famous  traveller  Volney  was  in  America,  in 
the  winter  of  1797,  lAUk-iurtU  came  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  then  was. 
Volney  sought  immediate  acquaintance  with  the  celebrated  chief,  for  highly 
valuable  purposes,  which  in  so.'ne  measure  hn^n^cted.  He  made  a  vocabu- 
lary of  his  language,  which  he  printed  in  the  4J  ycendix  to  his  Travels.  A 
copy  iu  manuscript,  more  extensive  than  the  printed  one,  is  said  to  be  in  the 
library  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

Having  become  convinced  that  bW  resistance  to  the  whites  was  vain,  LitUe- 
turtle  brougiit  his  nation  to  consent  to  j>eace,  and  to  adopt  agricultural  pur- 
suits. And  it  was  with  the  view  of  soliciting  Congress,  and  the  benevolent 
society  of  Friends,  for  assistance  to  effect  this  latter  pnr|)Ose,  that  he  now 
visited  Philadelphia.  While  here,  he  was  inoculated  for  the  small-{)OX,  and 
was  iilso  afflicted  with  the  gout  and  rheumatism. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Voinexfs  interview  with  him  for  information,  he  took 
no  notice  of  the  conversation  while  the  interpreter  was  communicating  >vith 
Mr.  Volney,  for  he  did  not  understand  English,  but  walked  about,  plucking 
out  his  beard  and  eyebrows.  He  was  dressed  now  in  Eaiglish  clothes.  His 
skin,  where  not  exposed,  Mr.  Volney  savs,  was  as  white  as  his ;  and  on 
speaking  upon  the  subject,  LAiUe-turtle  saicl,  "  I  have  seen  Spaniards  in  Louis- 
iana, and  found  no  difference  of  color  between  them  and  me.  And  why 
should  there  be  any  ?  In  them,  as  in  us,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Father  of  colors^ 
the  Sun,  that  burns  us.  You  white  people  compare  the  cplor  of  your  face 
with  that  of  your  bodies."  Mr.  Volney  explained  to  him  the  notion  of  many, 
. — ■ — ■ — - —  ■ 

•  SchooicrafVs  Travels.  f  Dawson^  Mems.  Harrison.  %  SchoofcrafVs  Travels. 

6  Pa.  Gazette.  li  IJeekewehUrt  Narrative. 

T[  Or,  according  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Sndling,  it  should  be  written  Wabmtk. 
**   Weld's  Trawls,  444. 
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tinction  suited  to  his  character."  He  was,  generally,  in  his  time,  styled  the 
Messissago  chief,*  and  a  gentleman  who  saw  him  soon  after  St.  daii^t  de- 
feat, at  Montreal,  says  he  was  six  feet  high,  **'  about  45  years  of  age,  of  a 
▼ery  sour  and  morose  countenance,  and  apparently  very  crafty  and  subtle. 
His  dress  was  Indian  moccasins,  a  blue  petticoat  that  came  half  way  down 
his  thighs ;  an  European  waistcoat  and  surtout ;  his  head  was  bound  with 
an  Indian  cap  that  hunff  half  way  down  his  back,  and  almost  entirely  filled 
with  plain  silver  broaches,  to  tlie  nnmber  of  more  than  200 ;  he  had  two 
ear-rings  to  each  ear,  the  upper  part  of  each  was  formed  of  three  silver 
medals,  about  the  size  of  a  dollar;  the  lower  part  was  formed  of  quartern 
of  dollars,  and  fell  more  than  12  inches  firom  his  ears — one  from  each  ear 
over  his  breast,  the  other  over  his  back ;  he  had  three  very  large  nose  jewels 
of  silver,  that  were  curiously  painted.  The  account  he  gave  of  the  action 
[with  the  Americans,  4  Nov.]  was,  that  thev  killed  1400  of  them,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  only  of  their  party,  one  of  whom  killed  himself  by  accident."  The 
person  who  gave  this  account  said  this  chief  was  in  Canada  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  all  the  Indian  force  he  could  to  go  out  again  in  the  spring  against  the 
whites. 

Mr.  Dawmm  relates  a  pleasant  anecdote  of  lAtfU'tmUe^  which  happened 
while  he  was  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  Philadelphia.  A  native  of  the 
Emerald  Isle  was  sitting  for  his  at  the  same  time,  who  prided  himself  upon 
his  ability  at  joking.  LiUU-turtte  was  not  backward  in  the  same  business, 
and  they  passed  several  meetings  very  pleasantly.  One  morning,  IaJOU- 
turtle  did  not  take  much  notice  of  his  friend,  and  seemed  rather  sedate, 
which  was  construed  by  the  Hibernian  into  an  acknowledgment  of  victory 
on  the  part  of  the  chie(  in  their  joking  game,  and  accordingly  began  to 
intimate  as  much.  When  LUUe-turtU  understood  him,  he  said  to  the  inter- 
preter, ^^  He  mistakes ;  I  was  just  thinking  of  proposing  to  this  man^  to  paint  UM 
both  on  one  hoardy  and  there  I  would  stcmaface  to  face  unth  fttm,  and  blackguard 
him  to  ail  eternity,^ 

Among  the  chiefs  associated  in  command,  in  the  wars  of  which  we  have 
been  speakine  with  the  fiunous  Miskikinakwaj  was  another  of  nearly  equal 
note,  familiarly  called  Blue-Jadut  by  the  whites,  but  by  his  own  nation,  W^ 
yapiersenwaw.  He  was  the  most  distinguished  chief  of  the  Shawanese,  and 
we  hear  of  him  at  Fort  Industry,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake,  as  late  as  1805. 
By  some  particular  arrangement,  the  chief  command  seems  to  have  devolved 
on  him  of  op(K>sing  Greneral  Wayne,  He  was  more  bloody  and  precipitate 
than  Mishikinaktsoy  and  possessed  less  discrimination  anS  judgment  He 
was  among  the  last  of  the  chiefs  who  came  in  to  treat  with  General  Wayne. 
The  Shawanese  held  out  as  long  as  they  could,  and  came  in  very  slowly. 
On  the  24  June,  a  boy,  who  had  been  a  captive  among  them,  (having  been 
lately  retaken,)  confidently  asserted  that  the  Shawanese  would  not  make  peace. 
But  ope  month  after,  23  July,  Blue-Jacket  made  his  appearance,  and  it  was  duly 
noticed  by  a  gentleman  at  the  time,  who  kept  a  journal  of  important  matters 
at  Greenville.  He  then  adds,  ^  deputations  from  all  the  late  hostile  tribetf 
north  of  the  Ohio  are,  consequently,  now  at  this  place."! 

We  find  this  notice  of  Blue-jacket  in  August,  17i>2.  "By  a  gentleman  im- 
mediately from  Montreal,  we  learn  that  about  four  weeks  since,  the  fanwufl 
Indian  partisan,  known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Blue-Jacket,  was  at  Detroit, 
with  about  2000  men,  waiting  for  the  Americans  to  come  out  into  the  wooiIb: 
it  is  believed  at  Montreal,  that  in  case  the  Americans  do  not  go  out,  they 
will  be  divided  into  small  parties  to  harass  our  fhrntiers.*^  The  tribes 
which  furnished  warriors  to  oppose  the  Americans  were  the  Wyandota^ 
Miamis,  Pottowattomies,  Dela wares,  Shawanese,  'Chippeways,  Ottaways^ 
and  a  few  Senecas.  Blue-Jacket  was  the  director  and  leiuler  of  this  mighty 
band  of  warriors. 

In  the  treaty  of  29  September,  1817,  at  the  "  Foot  of  the  Rapids"  of  the 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  with  the  Wyandots,  Senecas,  Delawares,  Sllawanese^ 

*  Those  of  Uils  tr'the  in  the  ▼iciiutv  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  of  a  much  darker  complexion  (baa 
the  other  Indians  of  the  west.     Weli,  TraveU  in  America,  451. 
t  See  EUiofM  Works,  141, 141  |  Carey't  Muamum,  ni.  113. 
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genemi ;  bnt  such  was  the  influence  of  traders  among  them,  that  no  argu- 
ineuts  coutd  prevail.  Thus,  instances  without  number  might  be  adduced, 
where  these  people  have  been  destroyed  by  placing  confidence  in  deceiving 
white  men. 

The  night  before  the  batde,  the  chie&  assembled  in  council,  and  some  pro- 
posed attackiiiff  the  army  in  its  encampment,  but  the  proposal  was  objected 
to  by  others;  nnally  the  proposition  of  fighting  at  Presque  Isle  prevailed. 

In  this  battle  all  the  chiefs  of  the  \^^andots  were  killed,  oeing  nine  in 
number.  Some  of  the  nations  escaped  the  slaughter  by  not  coming  up  until 
after  the  defeat  This  severe  blow  satisfied  the  western  Indians  of  the  folly 
of  longer  contending  against  the  Americans;  they  therefore  were  glad  to  get 
what  terms  they  could  firom  them.  The  chiefs  of  twelve  tribes  met  commis- 
sioners at  Fort  Greenville,  3  August,  1795,  and,  as  a  price  of  their  peace, 
gave  up  an  extensive  tract  of  country  south  of  the  lakes,  and  west  of  the  Ohio ; 
and  such  other  tracts  as  comprehended  all  the  military  posts  in  the  western 
region.  The  government  showed  some  liberality  to  these  tribes,  on  their  re- 
linquishing to  it  v/hax  they  could  not  withhold,  and  as  a  gratuity  gave  them 
90,000  dollars  in  goods,  and  agreed  to  pay  them  9000  dollars  a  year  forever; 
to  be  divided  among  those  trills  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.* 


CHAPTER  V. 

L{fe  of  Thatavdaveca,  caUed  hf  the  whites,  Brant — His  edmeatum — Visits  Eng^ 
land — Commissioned  there — Hls  sister  a  componUm  to  Sir  Wm,  Johnsom^-Mis 
letter  to  the  Oneidas — Affair  with  Herkimer  at  Unadilla — Cuts  off  Herkimer  and^ 
200  men  at  Oriskana — Anecdote  of  Herkimer — Burns  SpringfiM-^Horrid  affair 
of  Wyoming — Incidents — Destroys  Cherry  Valley — Barbarities  of  the  tories — Sul* 
Uvan  8  depredations  amon^  the  Five  Jfations — Brant  drfeated  by  the  Americans  at 
Jfewtown — Destruction  of  Minisink,  and  slaughter  of  100  people — Destruction  of 
HarperHield — Brant's  letter  to  AfCausland — Marriage  of  his  daughter — Her  huS" 
band  killed — Brant  becomes  Ae  friend  ofveace — Visits  Philadelphia — His  marriage 
— Lands  granted  him  by  the  king — His  ieath — His  son  John — Traits  of  ehtaraeter 
— One  of  his  sons  killed  by  htm,  in  an  attempt  to  kill  his  father — Aeanmt  of  Bramt's 
arrtfoal  in  England — Sonu  account  of  his  children. 

Colonel  Joseph  Brant  viras  an  Onondaga  of  the  Mohawk  tribe,  whose  In- 
dian name  was  Thayendaneca,^  or  Tayadcmaga^  signifying  a  6ran<.§  But  as  he 
was  seldom  called  by  that  name  after  he  became  known  to  the  whites,  it  was 
generally  forgotten.  He  received  a  very  ^ood  English  education  at  ^  Moor's 
charity  school,"  at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  was  placed  by  Sir 
ffilliam  Johnson^  in  July,  1761.    His  age,  at  this  time,  we  have  not  learned. 

The  story  that  he  was  but  half  Indian,  the  son  of  a  German,  has  been 
widely  spread,  but  is  denied  by  his  son,  and  now  believed  to  be  a  falsehood, 
ignorantly  circulated.  This  error  might  have  arisen  either  from  the  known 
£ct  of  his  being  of  rather  a  lighter  complexion  than  his  countrymen  in  general, 
or  from  his  having  married  a  woman  who  was  a  half-breed. || 

Brant  went  to  England  in  1775,  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  revolutionary 
rupture,  where  he  was  received  with  attention,  and  doubtless  had  there  his 
m'md  prepared  for  the  part  he  acted  in  the  memorable  struggle  which  ensued. 

— — -^ 

*  The  terms  of  this  treaty  were  the  same  as  were  offered  to  them  before  the  battle,  which 
should  be  mentioned,  as  adding  maleriallv  to  our  g^ood  feelijigs  towards  its  authors.  It  is 
generally  denominated  Wayne**  treaty.    It  is  worthy  of  him. 

t  Carttfi  Museum,  v.  18.  %  Annals  Tryon  C^nnt^,  lA*. 

\  Generally  written  Bnmdt  |>y  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of'^his  In- 
disui  name. 

P  It  has  been  mentioned  to  me  by  a  ^mtleman,  (the  editor  of  WAsniifOTOir's  Writihos,) 
that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Srant  was  tiie  »on  of  Sir  WVUam  Johnson.  I  am  not 
satisfifKl  upon  the  subject,  and,  therefore,  note  the  opinion  of  one  which  claims  primary  con- 
sideration on  all  subjects  connected  with  our  history.  The  only  author,  that  I  recollect,  who 
hat  eirenlated  a  printed  opinion  of  this  kind,  ia  CAi^pMon.    Sen  Hist  Wyo—'y,  Itl. 
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ran  to  their  place  of  encampment,  seized  their  arms,  fired  several  guns,  and, 
after  giving  the  war-\vhoop,  returned  in  warlike  array.  GeneraK  Herkimer 
then  told  jSrcirU  he  did  not  come  to  fight,  and  the  chief  motioned  for  his  men 
to  remain  quiet  Perhaps,  as  a  worthy  author  observed  upon  a  transaction 
in  Philip*8  war,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  cause  of  the  conduct  of  Herkimer, 
than  too  critically  to  inquire  into  it  His  men  vastly  outnumbered  the  Indians, 
and  his  authority  was  ample ;  but  his  motives  were  no  doubt  pure,  and  his 
courage  must  not  now  be  called  in  question,  las  will  appear  from  what  is  to 
be  related.  To  put  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his  neglecting  to 
break  down  the  power  of  Brant,  is  to  suppose  that  he  was  impressed  with 
the  belief  that,  the  Indians  would  not  join  with  the  English  in  committing 
hostilities ;  if  this  were  the  case,  he  too  late  discovered  the  error  of  his 
judgment 

After  the  general  had  said  that  he  did  not  come  tojight,  Brant,  with  an  air  of 
importance,  said,  *^  If  your  purpose  is  war,  I  am  reamf  for  youJ*  A  tempest, ' 
which  came  up  suddenly,  separated  the  parties,  and  each  retired  peaceably. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  last  talk  held  by  any  of  the  Americans  with  the  Six 
Nations,  previous  to  hostilities,  except  with  the  Oneidas ;  all,  save  a  very 
few  of  whom  remained  neutral.  

Towards  the  autumn  of  this  year,  (1777,)  Brant  was  under  the  direction  of 
General  St.  Leger,  who  detached  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  warriors 
for  the  investment  of  Fort  Stanwix.  Colonel  Butler  was  commander-in-chief^ 
with  a  band  of  tories.  The  inhabitants  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk  deter- 
mined to  march  for  the  relief  of  Colonel  Gansevoort,  who  commanded  the 
fort,  which  they  did,  in  two  regiments,  with  Gem^ral  Herkimer  at  their  head. 
As  is  usual  with  militia,  they  marched  in  great  disorder,  and  when  the  gene- 
ral ordered  scout'mg  parties  to  march,  as  securi^  against  surprise,  upon  the 
flanks  of  the  main  body,  they  accused  him  with  cowardice,  which,  most 
unwarrantably,  had  more  influence  upon  his  mind,  than  the  safety  of  his 
army.  A  catastrophe  ensued,  which,  though  not  so  momentous  in  that  day, 
as  was  that  of  Lothrop  in  1676,  nor  so  complete  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians,  yet  it  was  a  severe  fight,  in  which  WO  Americans  were  slain.*  The 
place  of  attack  was  selected  by  JSrant  or  BuUer,  and  was  a  ravine  of  a  broad 
tx>ttom,  nearly  impassable,  except  a  rough  track  covered  with  logs  of  from 
12  to  15  feet  in  length,  laid  transversely,!  which  extended  across  it  General 
Herkimer  arrived  at  this  place  about  two  hours  before  mid-day,  August  6. 
He  might  reasonably  have  expected  an  ambush,  but  his  first  intimations  of 
the  vicinity  of  an  enemy  were  the  terrifying  yells  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
still  more  lasting  impressions  of  their  rifles.  The  advanced  guard  were  all 
cut  off!  Such  as  survived  the  first  fire,  were  hewn  down  with  the  tomaliawk. 
The  fatal  causeway  was  semicircular,  and  Brant  and  his  forces  occupied  the 
surrounding  heights.  These  are  the  principal  events  in  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 
A  surgeon,  Dr.  Moses  Younglove,  was  taken  prisoner  in  this  battle,  and  after 
his  return  from  captivity,  he  wrote  a  poem  upon  the  afiair,  firom  which  we 
extract  the  following : — 

**  The  time  and  place  of  our  unhappy  fight; 
To  you  at  large  were  needless  to  recile : 
When  in  the  wood  our  fierce  inhuman  foes, 
With  piercing  yell  from  circling  ambush  roie, 
A  sudden  volley  rends  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Their  painted  bodies  hideous  to  the  eye, 
The^  rush  like  hellish  furies  on  our  bands, 
Their  slai^ter  weapons  brandished  in  their  hands." 

Running  down  from  every  direction,  they  prevented  the  two  regiments 
from  forming  a  junction,  one  of  them  not  havioff  entered  the  causewjiy ; 
and  a  part  of  the  assailants  fell  upon  those  without,  and  the  remainder 
upon  those  within  it    The  former  mred  worse  than  the  latter,  for  in  such 


•  Their  whole  loss  was  about  400,  says  Mar»hall,  Life  Washington,  v.  261. 

t  All  who  have  travelled,  even  within  a  few  years,  in  this  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
cannot  but  well  remember  the  "  Corduroy  "  roadl.  Such  was  the  road  over  this  memorabie 
ravine. 
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Major  fViataon,  their  leader,  was  wounded  and  taken  priaoner,  but  left  upon 
the  battle-ground. 

In  the  mean  time,  General  Herkimer  had  got  forward  to  the  fortanexpretB^ 
which  informed  Colonel  Ganuvoorl  of  his  situation.  He  immediately  de- 
tached Colonel  Marinus  WiUd  with  207  men,  who  succeeded  in  rescuing  the 
remnant  of  this  brave  band  fi^m  destruction.  He  beat  the  enemy  &om  the 
ground,  and  returned  to  the  fort  with  considerable  plunder.  Such  were  the 
events  of  the  battle  of  Oriskana. 

General  Herkimer  died  of  a  wound  which  he  received  in  this  fight  Near 
its  commencement,  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  leff,  and  his  horse  vitbb 
killed.  He  directed  his  saddle  to  be  placed  upon  a  litUe  knoll,  and  resting 
himself  upon  it,  continued  to  issue  his  orders.  On  being  advised  to  remove 
to  a  place  of  greater  safety,  he  said,  *<  Ab — IwiU  face  (he  enem^ ; "  and,  adds 
the  historian  of  Tryon  county,  ^  In  this  situation,  and  in  the  heat  of  the 
battle,  he  very  deliberately  took  from  his  pocket  lus  tinderboz,  and  lit  hji 
pipe,  which  hie  smoked  with  great  composure." 

The  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Americans,  suffered  dreadflilly  in  this  fight 
And  our  poet  writes, 

"  Sach  was  the  bloody  figfat :  and  such  the  foe: 
Our  smaller  force  return'd  them  blow  for  blow } 
By  turns  successfully^  their  force  defyM, 
^d  conquest  wav'ring  seemM  from  side  to  side." 

Bntnfa  loss  being  about  100  men  ;  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  loss  of  dw 
Indians  exaggerated  in  these  lines : — 

"  Not  half  the  sava^  relumed  from  6rht ; 
They  to  their  native  wilds  had  sped  their  flight." 

The  Senecas  alone  lost  90,  and  the  tories  about  100.  The  regiment  whiisli 
fled  suffered  severely,  but  would  have  suffered  still  more,  had  not  their  pur- 
suers been  apprized  of  the  desperate  case  of  their  fellows  engaged  in  the 
ravine,  which  caused  them  to  abandon  the  pursuit  The  comman£ngofiicer. 
Colonel  Cox,  was  kiUed,and  the  command  devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Campbell  and  Major  C/ycie,  who  conducted  the  retreat 

The  scene  in  the  night  following  the  battle  is  thus  strikingly  presented  hf 
Dr.  Younglovey  the  eye-witness: — 

**  Those  that  remainM  a  lonr  encampment  made, 
And  rising  fires  illumin'd  all  the  shade  : 
In  vengeance  for  their  numerous  brothers  slain, 
For  torture  sundry  prisoners  they  retain  3 
And  three  fell  monsters,  horrible  to  view, 
A  fellow  prisoner  from  tne  sentries  drew ; 
The  guards  before  received  their  chief's  command. 
To  not  withhold  from  the  slaughtering  t^wd  ; 
But  now  the  sufferer's  fate  they  sjrmpathire, 
And  for  him  supplicate  with  oam^t  cries. 
I  saw  the  general  *  slowly  passing  by, 
The  sergeant  on  his  knees,  Mrith  tearful  eye, 
ImploHd  the  guards  might  wrest  him  from  Uieir  hands. 
Since  now  the  troops  could  awe  their  lessened  bands. 
With  liAed  cane  the  gen'ral  thus  replies, 
(While  indignation  sparkles  from  his  eyes : ) 
*  Go  !  sirrah !  mind  vour  orders  giv'n  before ! 
'  And  for  infernal  reoels  plead  no  more ! ' 
For  help  the  wretched  victim  vainly  cries, 
With  supplicating  voice  and  ardent  eyes ; 
With  horror  chilrd,  I  turn  away  my  face, 
While  instantly  they  bear  him  from  the  place. 
Dread  scene ! — wiln  anguish  stung  I  inly  groan. 
To  think  the  next  hard  Tot  may  be  my  own.'' 

The  poet  next  describes  his  dream,  in  which  he  was  carried  to  the  battle- 
ground ;  and  then  thus  opens  the  morning  scene : — 

8 
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unskyou  could  atrd  me  as  many  guru  you  have^  as  I  know  you  hmt  no  ust  far  i 
ihtmy  if  you  any ;  as  I  mian  now  tofght  the  crud  rebels  as  well  as  I  can ;  what" 
ever  you  urill  die  to  senJCd  mt,  you  must  serWd  by  the  bearer,  I  am  your  sincere 
friend  and  humble  ser^t,  Joseph  Brant.  P,  S,  I  heard  that  Cherry-valley 
people  is  very  bold,  and  intended  to  make  nothing  ofus;  they  called  us  wild  geeaty 
out  I  know  the  contrary.^^  This  we  suppose  to  l>e  a  fkir  specimen  of  the  com- 
position of  the  chief  who  afterwards  translated  the  Gospel  according  to  John 
mto  the  Mohawk  language,  also  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer ;  copies  of  which 
are  in  the  library  of  Harvard  college.* 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  which  Brant  was  engaged,  was  the  destnic- 
tion  of  Wyoming,!  one  of  the  most  heart-rending  records  in  the  annals  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  In  that  horrid  afiair,  about  300  settlers  were  killed  oi 
carried  into  captivity ;  from  the  greater  part  of  whom  no  intelligence  was  evei 
obtained. 

It  was  known  early  in  the  spring  of  1778,  that  a  large  force  was  collecting 
at  Niagara  for  the  object  of  laying  waste  the  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia and  New  York,  and  even  as  early  as  February,  General  Schutler  wrote 
to  congress  to  inform  them  that  such  was  his  behe£  In  March  he  wrote 
again  to  congress,  saying,  **  A  number  of  Mohawks,  and  many  of  the  Ononda- 
goes,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  will  commence  hostilities  against  us  as  soon  as 
Uiey  can ;  it  would  be  prudent,  therefore,  early  to  take  measures  to  carry  the 
war  into  their  country ;  it  would  require  no  greater  body  of  troops  to  destroy 
their  towns  than  to  protect  the  frontier  inhabitants.'*  |  But  congress  had  more 
than  their  hands  full  in  other  directions,  and  nothing  was  done.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  July,  the  tory  and  Indian  force,  amounting  together  to  about  1600 
men,  were  discovered  in  possession  of  Fort  Wintermoot,§  a  short  distance  from 
the  village  of  Wyoming.  Here  was  also  a  fort,  at  which  were  collected  near 
400  men  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  who  were  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,\\  On  the  3  July,  a  council  of  war  was  held 
upon  the  propriety  of  marching  out  and  attacking  the  tory  and  Indian  army, 
and  it  was  finally  agreed  that  the  enemy  should  be  sought  Accordingly  the 
Americans  marched  out  upon  this  expedition  the  same  day.  Having  sent 
forward  spies,  they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  they  were  discovered  by  two 
Indians,  who  were,  doubtless,  upon  the  same  business.  The  scouts  fired  each 
upon  the  other,  and  then  hastened  to  their  respective  head-quarters.  Both 
parties  were  immediately  in  motion,  and  joined  battle  near  a  thick  swamp. 
The  Indians  and  tories,  being  the  more  numerous,  outflanked  the  Americans, 
and  Brant,  at  the  head  of  his  furious  warriors,  issuing  from  the  swamp,  turned 
their  left  flank,  and  creating  thereby  a  confusion,  which  greatly  favored  his 
kind  of  warfare,  and  enabled  him  to  make  dreadful  havoc  among  them. 

The  Americans  were  in  two  lines,  and  it  was  the  line  commanded  by  Col- 
onel Dennison  that  Brant  successfully  encountered.  Butler,  at  the  same  time, 
was  fining  some  advantage  over  the  other  line,  under  his  cousin  Zebulon^ 
which,  added  to  the  raging  disaster  in  the  lefl,  became  immediately  a  flight 
Colonel  Dennison^s  order  to  fall  back,  by  which  he  designed  to  make  an  ad- 
vantageous evolution,  was  distorted,  by  the  terrified  troops,  into  an  order  for 
flight ;  and  all  was  in  a  few  moments  lost  And  from  Judge  Marshall  we  add 
as  follows : — "  The  troops  fled  towards  the  river,  which  they  endeavored  to 
pass,  in  order  to  enter  Fort  Wilkesbarre,  [in  the  village  of  that  name  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Susquehannah.]    The  enemy  pursued  *  with  the  fury  of 

*  It  would  seem  from  Mr.  Weld,  (Travels  in  America,  ^^t)  that  he  translated  those 
works  before  the  war ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  they  were  the  production  of  the  chief 
John  Norton ;  my  authority,  however.  I  do  not  remember. 

t  This  name  is  said  to  sig^nify  ajield  of  blood,  from  a  great  battle  fought  there  by  the 
Indians  before  its  setllement  by  the  whites.  This  derivation,  however,  is  not  accordmg  to 
HecketceUUr,  but  I  must  refer  the  curious  philoloipst  to  ChimnuunHs  Hist.  Wyoming,  p.  10, 
or  to  his  authority,  since  printed  in  the  Trans.  Amer.  Phiios.  aoc* 

i  Gordon's  American  Revolution,  iii.  184. 

^  This  was  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  men,  who  had  been  suspected  of  toryism,  aod  it 
BOW  appeared  that  the^  had  not  only  given  up  the  fort,  but  joined  the  hostile  party.  Mar* 
shalCs  Washington,  iii.  557. 

I  He  was  coosin  to  John  BuUer,  the  leader  of  the  tories  Mar^iaU,  ibid.  656,  and  ir. 
Appendix,  13. 
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'"Scormnff  to  wield  the  hatcbet  for  his  bribe, 

'Gainst  Brandt  himself  I  went  to  battle  forth : 

Accursed  Brandt !  he  Ufi  afaUmu  tribe 

Nor  man,  nor  ckUdf  nor  thng  of  living  birth : 

No !  not  the  do|^,  that  watched  my  household  hearth, 

Escaped,  thiU  nij^i  of  blood,  upon  our  plains ! 

All  perished !— I  alone  am  lefl  on  earth  I 

To  whom  nor  relative  nor  blood  remains, 
No ! — not  a  kindred  drop  that  runs  in  human  veins ! ' " 

'  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 

The  tories,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  attired  like  iDdians,  and,  from  every 
account,  it  appears  that  they  exceeded  them  in  ferocity. 

Dr.  Tliacher  pyes  us  the  following  examples  of  horror,  which  were  of  no- 
toriety at  the  time,  and  ^  promulgated  from  authentic  sources.  One  of  the 
prisoners,  a  Captain  Badlock,  was  committed  to  torture,  by  having  his  body 
stuck  full  of  splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of  dry  wood  made  round  him, 
when  his  two  companions.  Captains  Ranson  and  Durkeej  were  thrown  into 
the  same  fire,  and  held  down  with  pitchforks,  till  consumed.  One  ParHtd 
Terry,  the  son  of  a  man  of  respectable  character,  having  joined  the  Indian 
party,  several  times  sent  his  father  word  that  he  hoped  to  loash  his  hands  in  hm 
hearCa  blood.  The  monster,  with  his  own  hands,  mwrdered  his  father,  mother^ 
brothers  and  sisters,  stripped  oft*  their  scalps,  and  cut  off  his  father's  head ! "  * 

It  was  upon  such  scenes  as  these,  that  the  mind  of  the  poet  just  cited  had 
dwelt,  which  caused  him  to  wield  the  pen  of  denunciation  wiUi  such  efieet 
upon  the  memory  of  Brant,  That  BuUer  was  the  far  greater  savage,  none 
can  dispute,  and  Mr.  Campbell  has  long  since  acknowledged  his  too  great 
severity  upon  the  character  of  the  former.  We  should  explain  here,  that  a  . 
son  of  Colonel  Brant,  a  chief  Mohawk,  of  the  name  of  Jlhyomoaeghs,  called 
by  the  English  John  Brant,  was  in  London  in  1822,  and  fiunished  Mr.  Camp- 
bell with  documents,  which,  in  the  poet's  own  words,  ^  changed  his  opinion 
of  his  father."  This  passage  was  contained  in  a  long  and  interesting  letter 
upon  the  subject,  to  Myonwaeghs,  which  appeared  at  that  time  in  the  news- 
paper?. 

With  Wyoming  were  destroyed  Wilkesbarre  and  Kingston,  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Susquehannah.  Though  Wyoming  is  genenuly  understood  to  be 
the  place  destroyed,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  valley  bearing  that 
name,  there  were  three  other  ^owns,  which  were  all  destroyed,  as  well  afl 
Wyoini ng.f  These  towns  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  Connecticut,  and 
when  destroyed  contained  more  than  1000  families,  and  had  furnished  the 
continental  army  with  more  than  1000  men,  who  were  generally  the  young 
and  active  part  of  the  population.^  Tlie  opposite  sides  which  the  inhabitants 
took  in  the  great  revolutionary  question,  created  the  most  violent  rancor  in 
the  bosoms  of  both  {larties,  and  hence  the  barbarities  which  ensued. 

In  November  following,  Cherry- valley  met  witli  a  fate  similar  to  Wyoming. 
At  tliis  time,  Brant  was  returning  to  winter-quarters,  when  he  was  met  by  a 
tory  captain,  and  persuaded  to  engage  in  one  expedition  more.  This  waa 
Walter  Butler,  son  of  John,  the  hero  of  Wyoming.  He  went  to  Canada  with 
Chiy  Johnson,  in  1775,  as  has  been  mentioned ;  and  now  some  circumstances 
brought  him  among  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  York.  What  his  object 
was,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  that  of  a  spv.  However, 
he  was  taken  up  on  suspicion,  at  least,  and  confined  in  jail  at  Albany;  falling 
sick,  he  was  removed  to  a  private  dwelling,  from  whence  he  soon  found 
means  to  escape.  Joining  his  father  at  Niagara,  he  succeeded  in  detaching  a 
part  of  his  regiment  upon  an  incursion.  Meeting  virith  Brant,  as  was  just 
mentioned,  they  returned  to  the  frontier.    It  is  said  that  Brant  was  at  first 

♦   Thacher's  Journal. 

t  The  settlement  of  Wyoming  consisted  of  eight  townships,  each  five  miles  square."  Annual 
JUg.  for  1779,  page  9.  "  Each  containing  a  square  of  live  miles,"  is  the  language  of  the 
Hegistcr ;  but  it  is  ihou^t  unlikely  that  these  towns  were  so  small.  Writers,  and  good 
writers  too,  often  commit  mathematical  errors  of  this  kind }  not  distinguishing  between  milci 
square,  and  siruare  miles :  Thus,  the  difference  between  five  square  miles,  and  five  ~'* 
fquare,  i.  e.  S* — 5=90  square  miles,  the  true  difference  between  the  two  quantities. 

t  Martludl,  iii.  555. 
8* 
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ficed  his  friends,  for  the  sake  of  puniBhing  his  enemiea**  This,  whether 
reported  by  Brant  to  magnify  his  own  humanity,  by  a  contrast  with  the 
depravity  of  his  associate,  is  not  known,  but  it  may  have  been  the  fact 

But  this  midnight  assassin  did  not  escape  his  retribution ;  he  was  kiUed 
by  an  Oneida  Indian,  on  90  October,  1781,  under  the  following  circumstances : 
Colonel  H^ilUt  having  been  ordered  with  about  400  men  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion into  the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  he  surprised  a  party  of  600  tories, 
and  130  Indians  at  Johnston,  and  drove  them  into  the  woods,  and  severely 
distressed  them  by  cutting  off  their  retreat  to  their  boats.  About  this  time 
Colonel  HlUet  was  joined  by  60  Oneida  bidians,  and  he  shortly  after  came 
up  with  a  party  which  formed  the  rear  of  the  British  and  Indians,  and  killed 
and  took  prisoners  the  most  of  them.  fVaUar  BuUer  was  among  the  van- 
quished, and  being  wounded  by  one  of  WUUCb  Indians,  cried  for  quarter ; 
upon  which  the  Indian  screamed  out  with  a  dreadful  voice,  **  Sherry  Valley,r'* 
at  the  same  time  cleaving  his  head  with  his  tomahawk !  * 

Whether  the  following  interesting  affair  belongs  to  ffdUer  or  John  ButUr^ 
or  whether  it  happened  at  Wyoming  or  at  Cherry-valley,  it  equally  affects 
the  character  of  BranL  It  is  said,  that  BuUer,  on  entering  a  house,  ordered 
a  woman  and  child  to  be  killed,  whom  they  foimd  in  a  bed ;  but  Brant  said, 
"  What  ^  kiU  a  tooman  and  child!  Ab  /  that  child  is  not  an  enemy  to  the  king^ 
nor  a  friend  to  the  congress.  Long  before  he  will  he  big  enough  to  do  any 
nUschitf,  the  disfute  teHTbe  settledJ*\ 

The  depredations  of  the  Indians  and  tories  at  Wyoming  and  other  places 
in  that  region,  caused  General  fFashington  to  order  General  StdUoan  with 
2500  men  into  the  Indian  country.  Considerable  delay  was  experienced, 
and  the  forces  were  not  concentrated  at  Wyoming  until  a  year  after  it  was 
destroyed.  On  22  July,  a  company  of  Pennsylvania  militia  who  had  marched 
from  this  place  to  Lackawaxen  to  protect  the  settlers  there,  were  attacked 
by  140,'  Indians  and  40  or  50  of  them  were  killed  or  made  prisoners.  \ 

It  was  said  that  this  summer,  (1779,)  160,000  bushels  of  their  com  was 
destroyed.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  SuUivan  was  advancinginto the 
country.  Brant  and  Butler,  with  600  Indians,  and  Johnson,  with  200  tories, 
took  a  position  on  his  route,  to  cut  him  off  Sullivan  came  upon  them, 
August  29,  at  a  place  called  JSTewtown,  on  Tioga  River,§  where  they  had  en- 
trenched themselves,  and  immediately  attacked  them.  The  battle  lasted 
about  two  hours,  when,  by  a  successful  movement  of  General  Poor,  at  the 
head  of  his  New  Hampshire  regiment,  BranVs  warriors  were  thrown  into 
confusion,  and  the  whole  were  put  to  flight ||  Few  were  killed,  and  they 
made  no  other  stand  against  the  Americans  during  the  expedit]on.ir  The 
historian  adds,  "  They  utterly  destroyed  40  villages,  and  left  no  single  trace 
of  vegetation  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground.''**  All  their  cattle  were  either 
killed  or  brought  off,  many  of  which  they  had  before  taken  from  the  Ameri- 
cans. ^  None  of  the  bounties  of  nature,  none  of  the  products  of  human 
industry,  escaped  the  fury  of  the  Americans.^ff  Upon  this  business  the 
same  author  writes,  that  *^the  officers  chained  with  the  execution  of  these 
devastations,  were  themselves  ashamed  of  them;  some  even  ventured  to 
remonstrate  that  they  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  vocation  of  ban- 
ditti" General  Poor,  doubtless,  was  the  efficient  man  in  this  expedition, 
but  the  ostentation  of  Sullivan  gained  him  the  honor!  of  it    Thus  were  the 


*  MarahalVs  Washington,  iv.  Appendix,  13. — AUenft  Biog.  Diet  Article,  Butler^  Jckn. 

t  Allertf  ibid. 

t  Chapman,  131.  f  Chapmaies  Hist  Wyoming,  13X. 

II  Nine  only  of  the  Indians  were  killed ;  of  the  Amencans,  four.  It  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  sagacity  of  Brant,  that  his  whole  force  escaped  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Americaai. 
Anna&  Tryon  Co.  125. 

f  Botta,  HisL  Rev.  n.  W6. 

**  Ibtd.  Some  of  the  officers  thought  it  too  demding  to  the  amy  to  be  enployed  in 
destrojiDff  fruit-trees,  and  remonstrated  to  Gen.  SuUwan  against  the  order.  He  repied^ 
**  The  Indians  rhaJl  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  our  hevts  to  destroy  every  thing  thii 
contributes  to  meir  support."     Oordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  21. 

tt  Gordon,  Amer.  Rev.  iii.  207. 
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the  son-in-law  of  Brant^  they  assiflted  in  drawing  the  arrows  firom  the  wound- 
ed, and  then  went  o£* 

When  the  Indians  upon  the  southern  and  western  firontier  were  showing 
themselves  hostile,  in  1791,  Ck>lonel  Brant  used  his  exertions  to  prevent  hos- 
tilities, by  visiting  such  tribes  as  appeared  hostile.  His  name  appears  in 
many  important  transactions  of  those  times.  The  boundary  line  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Indian  nations  had  not  been  satisfactorily  esttd)- 
lished,  which  was  the  cause  of  much  trouble.  A  gentleman  in  Canada  wrote 
to  another  in  the  state  of  New  York,  under  date  of  2  August,  1791, 
wherein  Colonel  Brant  is  thus  mentioned :  ^  Capt.  Joseph  Brantj  alter  havin|f 
attended  for  some  time  the  councils  of  the  western  Indians  at  the  Miann 
River,  set  off  a  few  days  ago  for  Quebec,  attended  with  several  of  the  chi^ 
from  that  quarter ;  as  tbey  avowedly  go  to  ask  Lord  Dorchtsta^B  advice,  and 
as  we  well  know  his  and  government's  strong  desire  for  peace,  we  would 
gladly  hope  that  it  ma^  be  the  means  of  bringing  on  an  accommodation." 

In  1792,  his  arrival  m  Philadelphia  is  thus  publicly  noticed  in  the  Gazette 
of  that  city : — **  Capt  Joseph,  Brant,  the  principal  warrior  chief  of  the  Six 
Nations,  arrived  in  this  city  on  Wednesday  evenmg  last,  (June  20.)  It  is  said 
his  errand  is  a  visit  to  a  number  of  his  acquaintance  residing  here,  and  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  president  of  the  United  Statea"  He  left  there  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  upon  another  peace  excursion  among  the  western 
tribes,  which  still  remained  hostile. 

When  General  Waurvt  was  marching  into  tlie  Indian  country,  in  1793,  many 
of  the  tribes  were  alarmed,  having  heard  that  his  army  consisted  of  8000 
men.  Learning,  also,  that  commissioners  accompanied  tne  army,  authorized 
to  treat  of  peace,  and  wishing  to  know  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  thirty 
chiefe  of  oifTerent  tribes  were  despatched  upon  this  inoportant  businesa. 
Colonel  Brant  was  one  of  these  30  Indian  ambassadors.  If  the  Americans 
would  make  the  Ohio  the  boundary,  they  wished  peace.  The  whole  cause 
of  General  Waynt^s  war  appears  to  have  been  about  the  lands  lying  west  ot 
the  Ohio  and  Alleghany  Rivers.  We  have  no  doubt  Brant  secretly,  if  not 
openly,  advocated  the  establishment  of  this  boundary ;  yes.  and  we  must 
acknowledge  that  if  he  did,  it  was  firom  the  best  of  reasons.  We  know  that 
Tecumseh  labored  incessantly  for  this  boundary.  Rightly  did  they  conceive 
of  the  mighty  wave  of  population  rolling  westward,  southward  and  north- 
ward. Truly,  they  must  have  been  blind  not  to  have  seen  that  it  was  about 
to  engulf  them  forever !  When  they  had  met  the  commissioners,  and  found 
them  inflexible  in  their  determination,  Brani,  with  most  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  gave  up  the  point  as  hopeless,  preferring  peace,  on  any  terms^ 
to  war.  But  the  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawanees  and  Miamis  would  not 
agree  to  it 

Mention  will  be  found  in  the  account  of  Farmers-brother  of  a  great  council 
held  by  tbe  chiefs  of  most  of  the  western  nations  at  Niagara,  in  April,  1793. 
In  this  council  it  was  agreed  that  peace  should  be  maintained ;  and  **^  they 
unanimously  agreed  to  meet  the  Americans  in  a  grand  council,  to  be  holden 
the  June  following,  upon  the  south  side  of  Lake  Erie  ;  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  peace  more  permanent  and  extensive,  they  have  appointed 
Brant  who  is  now  their  kins  of  kings,  to  go  and  convene  all  those  tribes  who 
live  to  the  north-west  of  Lalie  Ontario.  He  accordingly,  the  day  afler, 
set  out  for  that  purpose."  The  Indians  did  not  assemble  until  July,  from  the 
difficulty  of  their  journeys  and  other  causes,  which  is  generally  the  case  with 
meetings  of  this  kind.  The  council  was  held  at  Sandusky,  and  Colonel 
Brant  set  out  from  Niagara  for  that  place  in  May.  Before  leaving,  he  had 
frequent  conversations  with  a  gentleman  of  respectability,  to  whom  he  ffave 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  no  peace  could  take  place,  until  tbe  Ohio  and  Muskin- 
ffum  should  make  tbe  boundary  between  the  Americans  and  the  red  men. 
He  still  expressed  good  feelings  towards  the  United  States,  and  hoped  that 
they  would  see  it  to  be  their  interest  to  agree  to  that  boundary,  as  he  finnly 
believed  war  would  ensue  should  they  refuse.  He  even  said,  that,  in  case- 
they  would  not  consent  to  make  these  rivers  the  boundary,  he  should  take 

*  Carey's  Mateum,  vi.  178 
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told  by  Mr.  WeUL    But  there  was,  no  doubt,  soroe  circumstance  out  of  which 
a  story  has  grown,  the  truth  of  which,  we  apprehend,  is  now  past  find 
ing  out 

Colonel  Brant  was  married,  in  the  winter  of  1779,  to  a  daughter  of  Colonel 
Croghan  by  an  Indian  woman.  He  had  lived  with  her  some  time  ad  libitum^ 
according  to  the  Indian  manner,  but  at  this  time  being  present  at  the  wedding 
of  a  Miss  Moore,  at  Niagara,  (one  of  the  captives  taken  from  Cherry-valley,) 
insisted  on  being  married  himself;  and  thus  his  consort's  name  was  no 
longer  Miss  Croghan,  but  Mrs.  Brant.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  his 
companion-in-arms.  Colonel  John  BvUerj  who,  although  he  had  left  his 
country,  yet  carried  so  much  of  his  magistrate's  conmiission  virith  him,  as  to 
aolemnvce  marriages  according  to  law. 

Kins  George  conferred  on  his  famous  ally  a  valuable  tract  of  land  situated 
upon  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where  he  finally  settled  and  lived  aftei 
the  English  fashion.  His  wife,  however,  would  never  conform  to  this  mode 
of  life,  but  would  adhere  to  the  custom  of  the  Indians,  and  on  the  death  of 
her  husband,  which  happened  24  November,  1807,  she  repaired  to  Grand 
River,  there  to  spend  her  days  in  a  wigwam,  with  some  of  her  children, 
while  she  left  behind  others  in  a  commodious  dwelling.*  A  son,  of  whom 
we  have  spoken,  with  a  sister,  lately  occupied  this  mansion  of  their  father, 
and  constituted  an  amiable  and  hospitable  family.  This  son,  whose  name  is 
John,  is  a  man  of  note,  and  is  the  same  who  was  in  England  in  1822,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  and  the  same,  we  conclude,  who  has  been  returned  a  mem^ 
ber  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  Upper  Canada.  His  place  of  residence  was 
in  the  county  of  Haldiman,  in  Brantford,  so  called,  probably,  in  honor  of  the 
old  chieff  Several  other  places  are  mentioned  as  having  been  the  residence 
of  Brant — Uuadilla,  or  Anaquaqua,  (which  is  about  36  miles  south-west  from 
the  present  site  of  Cooperstown,)  and  Niagara.  He  resided  at  these  places 
before  the  Mohawks  removed  to  Canada,  which  was  soon  after  the  war  of 
the  revolution  was  ended.  They  made  their  principal  residence  upon 
Grand  River,  which  falls  into  Lake  Erie  on  the  north  side,  about  60  miles 
from  tlie  town  of  Newaric,  or  Niagara.  At  one  time,  he  had  no  less  than  30 
or  40  negroes,  who  took  care  of  his  horses  and  lands.  **  These  poor  crea- 
tures," says  Mr.  IVeld,  ^  are  kept  in  the  greatest  subjection,  and  they  dare  not 
attempt  to  make  their  escape,  for  he  has  assured  them,  that  if  they  did  so,  he 
would  follow  them  himself  though  it  were  to  the  confines  of  Georgia,  and 
would  tomahawk  them  wherever  he  met  them.  They  know  his  disposition 
too  well  not  to  think  that  he  would  adhere  strictly  to  his  word."  The  same 
author  says  that  Brant  received  presents,  which,  together  with  his  half-pay 
as  captain,  amounted  to  £500  per  annum. 

An  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  chief,  in  1795,  may  be  formed  from  the 
circumstance,  that  a  gentleman  considered  himself  a  loser  to  the  amount  of 
£100,  at  least,  by  not  being  able  to  arrive  at  Niagara  in  season  to  attend  to 
some  law  case  for  him.  Contrary  winds  had  prevented  his  arrival,  and  the 
business  had  been  given  to  another.| 

**  Whenever  the  afiairs  of  his  nation  shall  permit  him  to  do  so.  Brant  de- 
clares it  to  be  his  intention  to  sit  down  to  the  further  study  of  the  Greek 
language,  of  which  he  professes  himself  to  be  a  great  admirer,  and  to  trans- 
late from  the  original,  into  the  Mohawk  language,  more  of  the  New  Testament ; 
yet  this  same  man,  shortly  before  we  arrived  at  Niagara,  killed  his  own  son, 
with  his  own  hand.  The  son,  it  seems,  was  a  drunken,  good-for-nothing 
fellow,  who  had  often  avowed  his  intention  of  destroying  his  fiither.  One 
evening,  he  absolutely  entered  the  apartment  of  his  father,  and  had  begun  to 
grapple  with  him,  perhaps  with  a  view  to  put  his  unnatural  threats  in  execu- 
tion, when  Brant  drew  a  short  sword,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He 
speaks  of  this  affair  with  regret,  but,  at  the  same  time,  without  any  of  that 
emotion  which  another  person  than  an  Indian  might  be  supposed  to  feel.    He 

*  Buchanan*s  Sketches,  i.  36. 

t  Mr.  Camphetrs  Annals  of  Tryon  County  has  been  one  of  our  main  sources  of  information 
throughout  this  account,  especially  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
t  FKe^,  Traveb,  487. 
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jectured  that  his  embassr^  to  the  British  court  is  of  great  importance.  This 
country  owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  late  war  in 
America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia,  fat  the  Moors  chanty  school 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,]  is  a  very  shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great 
courage  and  abilities  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  English 
nation.** 

It  has  been  denied  that  Brani  was  in  any  way  engaged  in  the  massacres 
at  Wyoming,  but  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  so  many  should  have  been 
deceived  at  that  time ;  and,  moreover,  we  do  not  find  that  it  was  denied  until 
almost  every  one  of  that  age  had  left  the  stage  of  action.  Those  who  deny 
that  he  was  at  Wvoming  should,  at  least,  prove  an  alibi,  or  they  cannot  ex- 
pect to  be  believed.* 

Brant  was  said  to  have  been  65  years  old  at  his  death.  A  daughter  of  his  mar- 
ried fViUiam  J.  Ker,  Esq.  of  Niagara,  and  he  had  several  other  children  besides 
those  we  have  mentioned.  The  son  who  visited  England  in  1822,  and 
another  named  Jacohj  entered  Moor^s  school  at  Hanover,  N.  H.  in  1801,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Whtdock,  The  former  son,  John^  died  about  two  years  since, 
in  the  winter  of  1831. 
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Fa4st8  in  the  history  of  the  Seneca  nation — Sagotewatha,  or  Red-jackkt — His  fa- 
mous speech  to  a  missionary — His  intervieio  with  Colonel  Sndling — British  invade 
his  country — Resoltfes  to  renel  them — His  speech  upon  the  event — Uovemor  Clinton* s 
account  qfhim — Witehcrajt  affair — Complains  of  encroachments — One  of  his  people 
put  to  (Uath  for  being  a  loitch — He  defends  the  executioner — His  interview  with 
Lafayette — Council  at  Canandaigua — Farmers-brother — Redr jacket  visits  PhilO' 
ddphia — His  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania — Speech  of  JigwetondongvMUf 
or  Good'peter — Narrative  of  his  capture  during  the  revolutionary  war — Farmers- 
brother,  or  Honatawus — Visits  Philadelphia — Feter-ja^uette — Visits  France 
— Account  of  his  death — Memorable  speech  of  Farmers-brother — His  letter  to  the  seC" 
retary  of  tear — Notice  of  several  other  Seneca  chiefs — KoriNjcquATAH,  or  Youwo- 

KllfO — JuSKAKAKA,orLlTTLE-BILLT — AcHIOUTjOtHaLF-TOWII — KlANDOGEWA,Or 

Big-tree — Oyentwaia,  or  Corn-plant — Address  of  the  three  latter  to  President 
Washington — Grant  of  land  to  Big-tree — His  visit  to  Philadelphia^  and  death-^ 
Further  account  of  Corn-plant — His  own  account  of  himself— Interesting  events  tn 
his  life — His  sons. 

The  Senecas  were  the  most  important  tribe  among  the  Iroquois,  or  Five 
Nations,  and,  according  to  Conrad  ffeiser,  they  were  the  fourth  nation  that 
joined  that  confederacy.  He  calls  them  f  ^  leuontowanois  or  Sinikers,"  and 
says,  ^  they  are  styled  by  the  Mohawks  and  Onondagos,  brothers ; "  and  that 
their  title  in  councils  is  Onughkauirdaaug.  The  French  call  them  Tsonnon- 
thouans,  from  their  principal  castle,  or  council-house,  the  name  of  which, 
according  to  CoUkn,  is  Sinondowans.  |  Other  particulars  of  this  nation  will 
be  related  as  we  proceed  in  detailing  the  lives  of  its  chiefs.  Among  these, 
perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  was 

SAGOYEWATHA,  §  called  by  the  whites,  Rtd-jaduL    His  place  of  resi- 

*  In  a  late  criminal  trial  which  has  much  afptated  New  England,  reasonable  people  said, 
the  defendant,  out  of  respect  to  public  opinion,  ought  to  make  it  appear  where  he  was  at  the 
time  a  murder  was  committed,  although  in  law  he  was  not  bound  so  to  do.  An  advocate  for 
his  innocence  told  the  writer,  that  '^  ne  was  not  obliged  to  tell  where  he  was,''  and  it  was 
nobody's  business ;  and,  therefore,  we  were  bound,  according  to  law,  to  believe  him  innocent 
This  we  offer  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  one  in  hand.  But  it  h^pens  we  are  not  '^  bound  by 
law''  to  believe  our  chief  entirely  innocent  of  the  blood  shed  at  Wyoming. 

t  American  Mag.  |  Hbt  Five  Nations,  i.  42. 

^  The  common  method  of  spelling.  Governor  Clinton  wntes,  Saguoaha.  Written  to 
the  treaty  of  "  Konoiidaigua,"  (Nov.  1794,J  Soggooycnoauthau ;  to  that  of  Buffalo  Creek. 
(June,  1802,)  Soosrooyawautau ;  to  that  or  Moscow,  (Sept  1823,)  SagotuUa.  It  is  said 
to  signify  "  One  toko  keeps  awake,"  or  simply,  Keeper-axoake,  **  ad-gui'-i'^aauf'-tdh  ;  he 
is  wide  awake,  and  keeps  eTery  body  elie  awake,  a  Tory  appropriate  name  fof  the  Cicero 
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dence  was,  for  many  years  previous  to  his  death,  (which  happened  20  January 
1830,  at  his  own  house,)  about  four  miles  from  Buffido,  and  one  mile  Dorth 
of  the  road  tliat  leads  through  tlie  land  reserved  for  the  renrmant  of  the  Seneca 
nation,  called  the  RuervatwrL  His  house  was  a  log-cabin,  situated  in  a  retired 
place.  Some  of  his  tribe  are  Christians,  but  lUd-jaekd  would  never  bear 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind.  He  was  formerly  considered  of  superior  wisdom  in 
council,  and  of  a  noble  and  dignified  behavior,  which  would  have  honored 
any  man.  But,  like  nearly  aU  his  race,  he  could  not  withstand  the  temptation 
of  ardent  spirits,  which,  together  with  his  age,  rendered  him  latterly  less 
worthy  notice.  Formerly,  scarce  a  traveller  passed  near  his  place  of  resi- 
dence, who  would  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  see  this  wonderful  man,  and  to 
hear  his  profound  observations. 

In  the  year  1805,  a  council  was  held  at  Buffido,  in  the  state  of  Nei¥  York, 
at  which  were  present  many  of  the  Seneca  chiefs  and  warriors,  assembled  at 
the  request  of  a  missionary,  Mr.  Otnrt,  firom  Massachusetts.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Rul-jadut  delivered  his  famous  speech,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  and  written,  and  which  we  propose  to  give  here  at  length,  and  oor- 
rtcUy ;  as  some  omissions  and  errors  were  contained  m  it  as  pubfished  at  the 
time.  It  may  be  taken  as  genuine,  at  least  as  nearly  so  as  the  Indian  lan- 
guage can  be  translated,  in  which  it  was  delivered,  for  Bed-jacket  would  not 
gpeSk  in  Elnfflish,  although  he  understood  it.  The  missionary  first  made  a 
speech  to  the  Indians,  in  which  he  explained  the  object  for  which  he  had  called 
tnem  together ;  namely,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  sent  by  the  missionary 
society  of  Boston  to  instruct  them  **  how  to  worship  the  Great  Spirit^  and 
not  to  get  away  their  lands  and  money ;  that  there  was  but  one  religion,  and 
imless  they  embraced  it  they  could  not  be  happy ;  that  they  had  lived  in 
darkness  and  great  errors  all  their  lives ;  he  wished  that,  if  they  liad  any 
objections  to  his  religion,  they  would  state  them ;  that  he  had  visited  some 
smaller  tribes,  who  waited  their  decision  before  they  would  consent  to 
receive  him,  as  they  were  their  **  older  brothers." 

Afler  the  missionary  had  done  speaking,  the  Indians  conferred  together 
about  two  hours,  by  themselves,  when  they  gave  an  answer  by  Red-jadod^ 
which  follows : — 

^  Friend  and  brother^  it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meet 
together  this  day.  He  orders  all  things,  and  he  has  given  us  a  fine  day  for 
our  council.  He  has  taken  his  garment  from  before  the  sun,  and  caused  it 
to  shine  with  brightness  upon  us ;  our  eyes  are  opened,  that  we  see  clearly ; 
our  ears  are  unstopped,  that  we  have  been  able  to  hear  distinctly  tlie  wor^ 
that  you  have  spoken ;  for  all  these  favors  we  thank  the  Great  Spirit,  and 
him  only. 

"  Brother,  this  coimcil  fire  was  kindled  by  you ;  it  was  at  your  request  that 
we  came  together  at  tliis  time ;  we  have  listened  with  attention  to  what  you 
have  said ;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our  minds  freely ;  this  gives  us  great 
joy,  for  we  now  consider  that  we  stand  uprisht  before  you,  and  can  speak 
what  we  think ;  all  have  heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  as  one  man ; 
our  minds  are  agreed. 

^  Brother,  you  say  you  want  an  answer  to  your  talk  before  you  leave  this 

Elace.  It  is  riffht  you  should  have  one,  as  you  are  a  great  distance  from 
ome,  and  we  do  not  wish  to  detain  you ;  but  we  will  first  look  back  a  little, 
and  tell  you  what  our  fathers  have  told  us,  and  what  we  have  heard  from  the 
wliite  people. 

^  Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say.  There  was  a  time  when  our  forefathers 
owned  this  great  island.*  Theu"  seats  extended  from  the  rising  to  the  set- 
tuig  sun.  The  Great  Spirit  had  made  it  for  tlie  use  of  Indians.  He  had  cre- 
ated the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food.  He  made  the  bear 
and  the  beaver,  and  their  skins  served  us  for  clothing.    He  had  scattered 


of  the  west.     His  Enjsrlish  appellation  had  its  ori^n  from  the  circumstance  of  bis  weannf. 
when  a  child,  a,  red  Jacket.*'    Alden^s  Account  of  Missions ,   162. — ^This  is  a  very  natural 
derivation  ;  but  from  what  circumstance  some  of  the  Indians  derived  their  names,  it  would  bt 
hard  to  divine  :  thus,  Red-jacket  had  an  uncle  whose  name  meant  a  heap  of  dogs,  ib.  164. 
*  A  gttueral  opinion  among  all  the  Indians  that  this  coujitfy  was  an  isiaod. 
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• 
them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us  how  to  take  them.  He  had  caused 
the  earth  to  produce  com  for  bread.  All  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  chil- 
dren because  he  loved  them.  If  we  had  any  disputes  about  hunting  grounds, 
they  were  generally  settled  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood :  but  an  evil 
day  came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  waters,  and  landed  on 
this  island.  Their  numbers  were  small ;  they  found  friends,  and  not  enemies; 
they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country  for  fear  of  wicked  men, 
and  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.  They  asked  for  a  small  seat ;  we  took 
pity  on  them,  granted  their  request,  and  they  sat  down  amongst  us ;  we  gave 
them  com  and  meat ;  they  cave  us  poison  *  m  retum.  The  white  people  had 
now  found  our  country,  tidings  were  carried  back,  and  more  came  amongst 
us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them,  we  took  them  to  be  friends ;  they  called  U8 
brothers ;  we  believed  them,  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat  At  length  their 
numbers  had  greatly  increased;  they  wanted  more  land;  they  wanted  our 
country.  Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  against  Indians,  and  many  of  our  people 
were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquors  among  us:  it  was  strong 
and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

"  Brother,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  yours  were  very  small ;  you  have 
now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  lefl  to  spread 
our  blankets ;  you  have  got  our  country,  but  are  not  satisfied ;  you  loarU  to 
force  your  religion  upon  us, 

"'  Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  are  sent  to  instmct  us  how 
to  worship  the  Great  Spirit  agreeably  to  his  mind,  and  if  we  do  not  take  hold 
of  the  religion  which  you  white  people  teach,  we  shall  be  unhappy  here- 
after ;  you  say  that  you  are  right,  and  we  are  lost ;  how  do  we  know  this  to 
be  true  ?  We  understand  that  your  religion  is  written  in  a  book ;  if  it  yrsa 
intended  for  us  as  well  as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us, 
and  not  only  to  us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  to  our  forefathers  the  knowledge 
of  that  book,  with  the  means  of  understanding  it  rightly  ?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it ;  how  shall  we  know  when  to  believe,  being  so 
often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 

"  Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit ;  if  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  di^r  so  much 
about  it  ?  why  not  all  agree,  as  you  can  all  read  the  book  ? 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things ;  we  are  told  that  your 
religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers,  and  has  been  handed  down  from 
father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  which  was  ffiven  to  our  forefathers, 
and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  their  childreiL  We  worship  that  way.  B 
teachdh  us  to  he  thanJ^ful  for  all  the  favors  tee  receive ;  to  love  each  other^  and  to 
be  united ;  tee  never  quarrel  about  religion, 

*'  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all ;  but  he  has  made  a  great  difrer- 
ence  between  his  white  and  red  children  ;  he  has  given  us  a  different  com- 
plexion, and  difrerent  customs ;  to  you  he  has  given  the  arts ;  to  these  he 
has  not  opened  our  eyes ;  we  know  these  things  to  be  true.  Since  he  has 
made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other  things,  why  may  we  not  con* 
elude  that  he  has  given  us  a  difrerent  religion  according  to  our  understand- 
ing ;  the  Great  Spirit  does  right ;  he  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children ; 
we  are  satisfied. 

**  Brother,  we  do  not  wish  to  destroy  your  religion,  or  take  it  from  you ;  we 
only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

"  Brother,  you  say  you  have  not  come  to  get  our  land  or  our  money,  but  to 
enlighten  our  minds.  I  will  now  tell  you  that  I  have  been  at  your  meetings, 
and  saw  you  collecting  money  from  the  meeting.  I  cannot  tell  what  this 
money  was  intended  for,  but  suppose  it  was  for  your  minister,  and  if 
we  should  conform  to  your  way  of  thinking,  perhaps  you  may  want  some 
fi^m  us. 

"  Brother,  we  are  told  that  you  have  been  preaching  to  white  people  in  this 
place ;  these  people  are  our  neighbors,  we  are  acquainted  with  them ;  we 
will  wait  a  little  while  and  see  what  effect  your  preaching  has  upon  them. 


*  Spirituous  liquor  is  ^uded  to,  it  is  supposed. 
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Little  Billt,  Pollard,  Black  Snake,  Johnson,  Silverheels,  Captiun 
Half-town,  Major  Henrt  O.  Ball,  (Corn-p]anter'8  son,^  and  Captain  Cold, 
chief  of  Onondaeo,  who  was  wounded.  In  a  council  which  was  held  with 
them  yesterday,  tney  covenanted  not  to  scalp  or  murder ;  and  t  am  happy  to 
say,  that  they  treated  the  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  committed  no  wanton 
cruelties  upon  the  dead."  "  Their  bravery  and  humanity  were  equally  con- 
spicuous. Already  the  quietness  in  which  our  pickets  are  suffered  to  remain, 
evinces  the  benefit  arising  jfrom  their  assistance."* 

Governor  Dt  Witt  CUrUan,  in  his  most  valuable  discourse  before  the  His- 
torical Society  of  New  York,  thus  notices  Red-jacket : — "  Within  a  few  years, 
an  extraordinary  orator  has  risen  among  the  Senecas;  his  real  name  is 
Saguoaha,  Without  the  advantages  of  illustrious  descent,  and  with  no 
extraordinary  talents  for  war,  he  has  attained  the  first  distinctions  in  the 
nation  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence."  Bed-jacket  having,  by  some  means, 
lost  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen,  in  order,  as  it  is  reported,  to  retrieve 
it,  prevailed  upon  his  brother  to  announce  himself  a  prophet,  commissioned 
by  the  Great  Spirit  to  redeem  them  from  their  miserable  condition.  — 
It  required  nothing  but  an  adroit  and  skilful  reasoner  to  persuade  the  igno- 
rant multitude,  given  to  the  grossest  superstition,  of  his  infallibili^  in  the 
pretended  art  or  mystery.  If  good  ever  came  out  of  evil,  it  did  at  this  time. 
The  Onondagas  were,  at  that  period,  the  most  drunken  and  profligate  of  aU 
the  Iroquois.  They  were  now  so  far  prevailed  upon  as  almost  entirely  to 
abstain  from  ardent  spirits,  became  sober  and  industrious,  and  observed  and 
respected  the  laws  of  morality.  This  good  effect  was  not  confined  to  the 
Onondagas,  but  shed  its  benign  influence  through  the  nations  adjacent  But 
as  this  reform  was  begun  in  hypocrisy,  it  necessarily  ended  with  its  hypo- 
critical author.  The  greatest  check,  perhaps,  which  can  be  thrown  in  the 
way  of  imposture,  is  its  own  exposition.  In  this  case,  like  witchcraft  ^miong 
us  in  former  times,  it  was  stayed  by  its  own  operations.  Many  were  de- 
nounced as  witches,  and  some  would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  their  white  neighbors.  Red-jacket  was  denounced  in  a  great 
council  of  Indians,  held  at  Bufl!alo  Creek,  as  the  chief  author  of  their 
troubles.  He  was  accordingly  brought  to  trial,  and  his  eloquence  saved  his 
life,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation.  His  defence  was  near  three  hours 
long.  And,  in  the  language  of  Governor  Clintoru,  **  the  iron  brow  of  super- 
stition relented  under  the  magic  of  his  eloquence :  lie  declared  the  prophet 
[his  brother]  an  impostor  and  a  cheat ;  he  prevailed ;  the  Indians  divided, 
and  a  small  majority  appeared  in  his  favor.  Perhaps  the  annals  of  history 
cannot  furnish  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  triumph  and  power  of 
oratory,  in  a  barbarous  nation,  devoted  to  superstition,  and  looking  up  to  the 
accuser  as  a  delegated  minister  of  the  Almightv.  I  am  well  aware  that  the 
speech  of  Loean  will  be  triumphantly  quotecl  against  me,  and  that  it  will 
be  said,  that  the  most  splendid  exhibition  of  Indian  eloquence  ma^  be  found 
out  of  the  pale  of  the  Six  Nations.  I  fully  subscribe  to  the  eulogium  of  Mr, 
Jefferson,  when  he  says,  *  I  may  challenge  the  whole  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Ciceroy  and  of  any  more  eminent  orator,  if  Europe  has  furnished  more 
eminent,  to  produce  a  single  passage  superior  to  the  speech  of  LoganJ  But 
let  it  be  remembered  that  Logan  was  a  Mingo  chief,"  that  is,  an  Iroquois. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  arrived,  when  the  name  of  Red* 
jacket  >viU  be  heard,  in  the  most  august  assemblies,  to  ^ve  weight  to  the 
mightiest  efforts  of  eloquence.  In  the  debate  on  the  Indian  bill,  in  1830,  in 
congress,  Mr.  Crockett,]  of  Tennessee,  said,  "  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of  the 
remark  made  bv  the  famous  Red-jacket,  in  the  rotunda  of  this  building, 
when  he  was  shown  the  panel  which  represented  in  sculpture  the  first 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  with  an  Indian  chief  presenting  to  them  an  ear  of 
com,  in  token  of  friendly  welcome.    The  aged    Indian  said,   *  Thai  was 

-,  -  I  II 1 ^M   ■ 1 I      1 -t ■ 

♦  Niles'  RegisUr,  iv.  418,  and  v.  l.—Brarman's  Official  LetUrs^^OO.—ShaUus's  TabUa,  \L 
120. 

t  The  pitiful  crusade  in  which  this  brave  man  lost  his  life,  will  as  long  be  remembered  for 
its  uniuslifiablo  origin,  as  the  many  valuable  but  mi.H^iided  men  who  have  been  sacrificed  in 
it.  Havinor  joined  the  army  of  Texas,  Colonel  Crockett  was  there  murdered  with  the  reft 
of  a  garrison  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans  5  this  present  year,  1836. 
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good.*  He  said  he  knew  they  came  from  the  Great  Spirit,  and  he  was 
mg  to  share  the  soil  with  his  brothers.  But  when  he  turned  round  to  vie«r 
another  panel,  representing  PemCs  treaty,  he  said,  ^Ah!  aWs  gome  nowJ 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  this  short  saying." 

Nothing  seems  more  to  have  troubled  the  peace  of  Mtd-jatk/tt  than  tba 
bitrusion  of  missionaries  among  his  people.  With  the  merits  or  detnerita 
of  the  manner  in  which  particiuar  creeds  have  been  forced  upon  the  In- 
dians in  general,  we  have  nothing  to  do,  but  we  will  refer  the  reader  to  Mr. 
BuchanarCa  Sketches,*  where,  in  our  opinion,  every  sectarian  will  glean  some 
useftil  hints  upon  that  head. 

Bed-jacket  and  his  council,  in  1821,  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  of  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  some  teachers  amon^  bis 
people,  and  of  their  undue  influence  generally.  Considering  it  to  <M>ntam  a 
most  important  and  valuable  piece  of  information,  we  will  give  it  entire : — 

**  Brouier  Parish,  I  address  myself  to  you,  and  through  vou  to  die  govern- 
or. The  chiefs  of  Onondaga  have  accompanied  you  to  ^bany,  to  do  bua- 
ness  with  the  eovemor ;  I  also  was  to  have  been  with  you,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  bad  health  has  put  it  out  of  my  power.  For  this  you  must  not 
think  hard  of  me.  I  am  not  to  blame  for  it.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Great 
Spirit  that  it  should  be  so.  The  object  of  the  Onondagas  is  to  purchase  our 
lands  at  Tonnewanta.  This  and  all  other  business  that  they  may  have  to  do 
at  Albanv,  must  be  transacted  in  the  presence  of  the  ffovemor.  He  will 
Bee  that  the  bargain  is  fairly  made,  so  that  all  parties  may  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  vmeX  shall  be  done ;  and  when  our  sancUon  shall  be  wanted 
to  the  transaction,  it  will  be  freely  given.  I  much  regret  that,  at  this  time, 
the  state  of  my  health  should  have  prevented  me  from  accompanying  you  to 
Albany,  as  it  was  the  wish  of  the  nation  that  I  should  state  to  the  governor 
some  circumstances  which  show  that  the  chain  of  friendship  between  us 
and  the  white  people  is  wearing  out,  and  wants  brightening.  1  proceed 
now,  however,  to  lav  them  before  you  by  letter,  that  you  msY  mention  them 
to  the  governor,  and  solicit  redress.  He  is  appointed  to  do  justice  to  aU, 
and  the  Indians  fully  confide  that  he  will  not  suflTer  them  to  be  wron|^ 
with  impunity.  The  first  subject  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  governor,  is  the  depredations  that  are  daily  committed  by  the  whke 
people  upon  the  most  valuable  timber  on  our  reservations.  This  has  been  a 
subject  of  complaint  with  us  for  many  years ;  but  now,  and  particularly  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  it  has  become  an  alarmins  evil,  ana  calls  for  the 
immediate  interposition  of  the  governor  in  our  benalE  Our  next  subject 
of  complaint  is,  the  frequent  thefts  of  our  horses  and  cattle  by  the  white 
people,  and  their  habit  of  taking  and  using  them  whenever  they  please,  and 
witliout  our  leave.  These  are  evils  which  seem  to  increase  upon  us 
with  the  increase  of  our  white  neighbors,  and  they  call  loudly  for  redress 
Another  evil  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  whites  upon  us,  and  our 
unavoidable  communication  with  them,  is  tlie  frequency  with  which  our 
chiefs,  and  warriors,  and  Indians,  are  thrown  into  jail,  and  that,  too,  for 
the  most  trifling  causes.  This  is  very  galling  to  our  feelings,  and  ought  not 
to  be  permitted  to  the  extent  to  which,  to  gratify  their  bad  passions,  our 
white  neighbors  now  carry  this  practice.  In  our  hunting  and  fishing,  too, 
we  are  greatly  interrupted  by  the  whites.  Our  venison  is  stolen  firom  the 
trees  where  we  have  hun^  it  to  be  reclaimed  afler  the  chase.  Our  hunting 
camps  have  been  fired  into,  and  we  have  been  warned  that  we  shall  no 
longer  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  deer  in  those  forests  which  were  so  lately 
all  our  own.  The  fish,  which,  in  the  BuAbIo  and  Tonnewanta  Creeks,  used 
to  supply  us  with  food,  are  now,  by  the  dams  and  other  obsmictions  of  the 
white  people,  prevented  from  multiplying,  and  we  are  almost  entirely  de- 
prived of  that  accustomed  sustenance.  Our  great  &ther,  the  president,  bus 
recommended  to  our  young  men  to  be  industrious,  to  plouffh,  and  to  sow. 
This  we  have  done,  and  we  are  thankful  for  the  advice,  and  for  the  means 
he  has  afiforded  us  of  carrying  it  into  eflTect  We  are  happier  in  conbe- 
quence  of  it  Bid  another  thing  recommended  to  us,  has  created  great  confusion 
*^~~^'~"^^~"^"^'^"— ~^~^~^""^"^  — "~— ^^^— ^"^■■^^■^^^■^^■^i^— ^-^.^—.^^ 

*  Vol.  L  chap.  iz. 
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amontr  tit,  and  i»  making  i»  a  quarrtbome  and  dkfided  people ;  and  ffud  it,  the 
iniroaudion  of  preachers  inio  our  naiion.  These  black  coats  contrive  to  get 
the  consent  of  tome  of  the  Indians  to  preach  among  us,  and  wherever  this 
18  the  case,  confusion  and  disorder  are  sure  to  fofiow,  and  the  encroach* 
ments  of  the  whites  upon  our  lands  are  the  invariable  consequence.    The 

Kvemor  must  not  think  hard  of  me  for  speaking  thus  of  the  preachers.  I 
ve  observed  their  progress,  and  when  I  look  back  to  see  what  has  taken 
place  of  old,  I  perceive  that  whenever  they  came  among  the  Indians,  they 
were  the  forerunners  of  their  dispersion ;  that  they  always  excited  enmities 
and  quarrels  among  them ;  that  they  introduced  the  white  people  on  their 
lands,  by  whom  they  were  robbed  and  plundered  of  their  property ;  and 
that  the  Indians  were  sure  to  dwindle  and  decrease,  and  be  driven  back  in 
mt>portion  to  the  number  of  preachers  that  came  among  them.  Each  nation 
has  its  own  customs  and  its  own  religion.  The  Indians  have  theirs,  given  to 
them  by  the  Great  Spirit,  under  which  they  were  happy.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  they  should  embrace  the  relijnon  of  the  whites,  and  be  destroyed 
by  the  attempt  to  make  them  think  differently  on  that  subject  from  their 
fiithers.*  It  is  true,  these  preachers  have  got  the  consent  of  some  of  the 
chiefs  to  stay  and  preach  among  us,  but  I  and  my  friends  know  this  to  be 
wrong,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  removed ;  besides,  we  have  been  threatened 
bv  Mr.  Hvde,  who  came  among  us  as  a  school-master  and  a  teacher  of  our 
children,  but  has  now  become  a  black  coat,  and  refused  to  teach  them  any 
more,  that  unless  we  listen  to  his  preaching  and  become  Christians,  we  will 
be  turned  off  our  lands.  We  wish  to  know  from  the  governor  if  this  is  to 
be  so ;  and  if  he  has  no  right,  to  say  so,  we  think  he  ought  to  be  turned  off 
our  lauds,  and  not  allowed  to  plague  us  any  more.  We  shall  never  be  at 
peace  while  he  is  among  us.  Let  tbem  be  removed,  and  we  will  be  happy 
and  contented  among  ourselves.  We  now  cry  to  the  governor  for  help,  and 
hope  that  he  will  attend  to  our  complaints,  ana  speedily  give  us  redress. 

RSD-JACKET." 

^  This  letter  was  dictated  by  Red-jaeke^  and  interpreted  by  Henry  06ea2,t 
in  the  presence  of  the  following  Indians :  Red-jackefs  son,  Cor»-planier,  John" 
006&,  Peter,  Young-kinga-brothir,  Tom-the-ir^ant,  {^(hmonggaUieko,]  Blue-^qf^ 
[Touyocauna,]  Jmn-aky,  Jemm^ohntoji,  Marcus,  B^g-fire,  CapUsk^Jemmu.^ 

Tfaie  success  this  petition  met  with,  it  is  presumed,  was  full  and  satismctory 
to  him,  in  respect  to  one  particular ;  for  no  ministers,  for  some  time  aflerward% 
were  admitted  upon  the  reservation. 

In  the  spring  of  1821,  a  man  of  JUd^ackefs  tribe  fell  into  alanguishment  and 
died.  His  complaint  was  unknown,  and  some  circumstances  attended  his 
illness  which  caused  his  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  bewitched.  The  wo- 
man that  attended  him  was  fixed  upon  as  the  witch,  and  by  the  law,  or 
custom,  of  the  nation,  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  death.  A  chief  by  the  name 
of  Tom-jemmy,  called  by  his  own  people  Soo-nong-gise,  executed  the  decree 
by  cutting  her  throat.  The  Americans  took  up  the  matter,  seized  Tom-jemmu, 
and  threw  him  into  prison.!  Some  time  afler,  when  his  trial  came  on,  Am- 
jacket  appeared  in  court  as  an  evidence.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  denied 
that  the  court  had  any  jurisdiction  over  the  case,  and  afler  it  was  canved 
through  three  tenns,  ^oo-nong-giee  was  finally  cleared.  R&drjadut  and  the 
other  witnesses  testified  that  the  woman  was  a  witch,  and  that  she  had  been 
tried,  condemned  and  executed  in  pursuance  of  their  laws,  which  had  been 
established  from  time  immemorial;  long  before  the  F4nglifth  came  into 
the  country.  The  witch  doctrine  of  the  Senecas  was  much  ridiculed  bv 
some  of  the  Americans,  to  which  Red-jacket  thus  aptly  alludro  in  a  speech 
which  he  made  while  upon  the  stand : — 

*^  What !  do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  Ingots,  because  we  stlU  continue  to 
hditve  that  which  you  yowrsdves  seduUmdy  incmcated  two  centuries  ago  7  Tour 
dkrines  have  thunaeredihis  dodrvne  from  the  pulpit^  your  judges  haste  pronounced 

*  A  happy  illustration  of  the  force  of  education,     f  Son  of  Corm-pUmteTf  or  Corn-plant,^ 
X  Information  of  a  gentleman  ( W.  J.  SnelUt^f  Esq  )  who  was  on  the  spot,  and  saw  him 

brought  to  Buffalo,    Ijus  wai  the  neii  day  afbr  the  vwirdar,  and  the  blood  wu  yet  upon 

hii  hands. 
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UJhm  ike  bench,  your  courts  of  juttiee  haoe  sancHoned  ii  unih  the  formaUiies  of 
iaufy  and  you  would  now  punish  our  unfortunate  brother  for  iMdherence  to  thesu" 
perstUions  ofhis fathers  !  Go  to  Salem  !  Look  at  the  records  of  your  govemmtfd^ 
and  you  wUl  find  hundreds  executed  for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth  ths 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  this  toomauj  ana  drawn  down  the  arm  of  vengeance 

rn  her.  What  have  our  brothers  done  more  than  the  rulers  of  yourpeoj^  have 
e  ?  and  what  crime  has  this  man  committed  by  executing,  in  a  summary  wmf^ 
the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  injunctions  of  his  Ood  f  "  Before  Red-jad&t 
was  admitted  to  give  evidence  in  the  case,  he  was  asked  if  he  believed  in 
iiiture  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  existence  of  God.  With  a  piercing 
look  into  the  face  of  his  interrogator,  and  with  no  little  indignation  of  expres- 
sion, he  replied :  '**  Yes !  much  more  than  the  white  men,  if  we  care  to  judge  by 
their  actions,^  Upon  the  appearance  of  Red^achet  upon  this  occasion,  one 
observes :  **  There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  nature,  a  more  expressive  eye  than  that 
of  Red-jacket ;  when  fired  by  indignation  or  revenge,  it  is  terrible ;  and  when 
he  chooses  to  display  his  unrivalled  talent  for  irony,  his  keen  sarcastic  glance 
is  irresistible.'Y* 

When  Lafayette^  in  1825,  was  at  Bufialo,  among  the  persons  of  distinction 
who  called  upon  him,  was  Red-jacket,  Of  the  old  chie(  M.  Levassewr  ob- 
serves :  f  This  extraordinary  man,  although  much  worn  dovi^n  by  time  and 
intemperance,  preserves  yet,  in  a  surprising  degree,  tlie  exercise  of  all  his 
faculties.  He  had  ever  remembered  Lcfayette  since  1784,  at  which  time  be, 
with  others,  met  a  great  council  of  all  the  Indian  nations  at  Fort  Schu}ier, 
when  the  interest  of  all  those  nations,  friends  and  enemies,  was  regulated 
with  the  United  States.  He  asked  the  general  if  he  recollected  that  nieetinff. 
He  replied  that  he  had  not  forgotten  that  great  event,  and  asked  Red-jadtet  if 
he  knew  what  had  become  of  the  young  chief,  who,  in  that  council,  opposed 
with  such  eloquence  the  *^  burying  of  the  tomahawk."  Red-Jaded  replied, 
*^He  is  before  youJ^  His  speech  was  a  master-piece,  and  every  warrior  who 
heard  him  was  carried  away  with  his  eloquence.  He  urged  a  continuation  of  the 
war  against  the  Americans,  having  joined  against  them  in  the  revolution. 
The  general  observed  to  him  that  time  had  much  changed  them  since  that 
meeting.  <<  Ah ! "  said  Red'jacket,  **tUBe  has  not  been  so  severe  upon  you  as 
it  has  upon  me.    It  has  left  to  you  a  fresh  countenance,  and  hair  to  cover 

Tour  head ;  while  to  me behold ! "  and  taking  a  handkerchief  from 

his  head,  with  an  air  of  much  feeling,  showed  his  head,  which  was  almost 
entirely  bald4 

At  this  interview,  was  fully  confirmed  what  we  have  before  stated.  Le- 
vasseur  continues :  Red-jacket  obstinately  refuses  to  speak  any  language  but 
that  of  his  own  country,  and  affects  a  great  dislike  to  all  others ;  although 
it  is  easy  to  discern  tliat  he  perfectly  understands  the  English ;  and  refused, 
nevertheless,  to  reply  to  the  general  before  his  interpreter  had  translated  his 

Suestions  into  the  Seneca  language.    The  general  spoke  a  few  words  in 
idian,  which  he  had  learned  in  his  youth,  at  which  Red- Jacket  was  highly 
pleased,  and  which  augmented  much  his  high  opinion  of  Lafayette. 

The  author  of  the  following  passage  is  unknown  to  us;  but  presuming  it 
to  be  authentic,  we  quote  it  "  More  than  30  years  ^  have  rolled  away  since 
a  treaty  was  held  on  the  beautiful  accHvity  that  overlooks  the  Canandiaigua  | 


*  Niles's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  xx.  S59, 411. 

t  III  his  Lafayette,  en  Amenque,  tome  ii.  437-8. 

X  "  Les  assistants  ne  parent  s'empScfier  de  sourire  de  la  simplicity  de  Timftcn,  qui  srmtitdt 
ignorer  Vart  de  r^parer  Us  injures  du  temps ;  mais  on  se  garda  inen  de  d^trtdre  son  errtur ; 
tt  petU-itre  fit-on  hien,  car  il  e&t  pu  con/ondre  une  pemique  ai^c  tme  chevelurt  scaipee,  el 
concevoir  Cid^e  de  regamir  sa  t^te  aux  d^pens  de  la  tSte  d'une  de  ses  voisons.*'  Ibid, 
-"•This  attempt  at  farctiousness  by  Mons.  Levassei*r  is  entirely  a  failure,  and  id  very  bad 
taste.  Had  it  had  reference  to  an  obscure  person,  it  would  have  been  diflerent.  For  a  pared 
of  white  ignoramuses  to  make  themselves  merry  at  the  simple  but  dignified  appearance  of  tiie 
old  chief,  only  shows  them  ofl*  in  their  true  light ;  and  the  assertion  that  he  covered  his  own 
head  at  the  expense  of  that  of  his  neighbor,  too  nearly  classes  the  writer  with  bis  companioos. 

^  This  writer,  I  conclude,  wrote  m  \B22.  1  copy  it  from  Miscellaniu  seUeteifrom  the 
Public  Journals,  by  Mr.  Buckingham. 

II  Signifying,  m  the  Seneca  langiiage,  a  toum  set  ojf.  The  lake  received  its  name  from 
the  town  upon  its  fkoie<i^Bpafo^^s  uaz* 
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Lake.  The  witnesses  of  the  scene  will  never  forget  the  powers  of  native 
oratory.  Two  days  had  passed  away  in  negotiation  with  tne  Indians  for  a 
cession  of  their  lands.  The  contract  was  supposed  to  be  nearly  completed, 
when  Rtd-jaekd  arose.  With  the  grace  and  dignity  of  a  Roman  senator,  he 
drew  his  blanket  around  him,  and,  with  a  piercing  eye,  surveyed  the  multi- 
tude. All  was  hushed.  Nothing  interposed  to  break  the  silence,  save  the 
gentle  rustling  of  the  tree  tops,  under  whose  shade  they  were  gathered.  Ator 
a  long  and  solemn,  but  not  unmeaning  pause,  he  commenced  his  speech  in  a 
low  voice  and  sententious  style.  Rising  gradually  with  the  subject,  he  de- 
picted the  primitive  simplicity  and  happiness  of  his  nation,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  sustained  from  the  usurpations  of  white  men,  vnth  such  a  bold  but 
faithful  pencil,  that  every  auditor  was  soon  roused  to  vengeance,  or  melted 
into  tears.  The  effect  was  inexpressible.  But  ere  the  emotions  of  admira- 
tion and  sympathy  had  subsided,  the  white  men  became  alarmed.  They  were 
in  the  heart  of  an  Indian  country — surrounded  by  more  than  ten  times  their 
number,  who  were  inflamed  by  the  remembrance  of  their  injuries,  and  ex- 
cited to  indignation  by  the  eloquence  of  a  favorite  chief  Appalled  and 
terrified,  the  white  men  cast  a  cheerless  gaze  upon  the  hordes  around  them. 
A  nod  from  the  chiefs  mi^ht  be  the  onset  of  destruction.  At  this  portentous 
moment,  Farmera-brother  interposed.  He  replied  not  to  his  brother  chie^ 
but,  with  a  saeacity  truly  aboriginal,  he  caused  a  cessation  of  the  council,  in- 
troduced good  cheer,  commended  the  eloquence  of  Red^aekety  and,  before 
the  meeting  had  reassembled,  with  the  aid  of  other  prudent  chiefs,  he  had 
moderated  the  fury  of  his  nation  to  a  more  salutary  review  of  the  question 
before  them.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Western 
District,  at  this  day,  owes  no  small  portion  of  its  power  and  influence  to  the 
counsels  of  a  savage,  in  comparison  with  whom  for  genius,  heroism,  virtue, 
or  any  other  quality  that  can  adorn  the  bawble  of  a  diadem,  not  only  George  the 
IV.  and  Louis  It  Dtsiriy  but  the  German  emperor  and  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  alike 
dwindle  into  insignificance."     We  can  add  nothing  to  this  high  encomium. 

Red-jacket  was  of  the  number  who  visited  PhilsuLlelphia  in  1792,  as  will  be 
found  mentioned  in  the  account  of  JaqudU ;  at  which  time  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  to  that  city,  and  addressed  by  him,  in  behalf 
of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  council-chamber.  The  following  is  theclosim^ 
paragraph  of  the  governor's  speech :  **  Brothers !  I  know  the  Kindness  with 
which  you  treat  the  strangers  that  visit  your  country ;  and  it  is  my  sincere 
wish,  that,  when  you  return  to  your  families,  you  may  be  able  to  assure  them 
that  the  virtues  of  friendship  and  hospitality  are  also  practised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania.''  He  had  before  observed  that  the  ^vemmem  had 
furnished  every  thing  to  make  them  comfortable  during  their  stay  at  Phila- 
delphia. This  was  upon  the  28  March,  1792,  and  on  2  April  following, 
they  met  again,  when  Rtd^adcd  spoke  in  answer  to  the  governor  as  fel- 
lows : — 

"Brother,  Onas*  Governor,  open  unprejudiced  ears  to  what  we  have  to 
say.  Some  days  since  you  addressed  us,  and  what  you  said  gave  us  great 
pleasure.  This  day  the  Great  Spirit  has  allowed  us  to  meet  you  again,  in 
this  council-chamber.  We  hope  that  your  not  receiving  an  immediate  an- 
swer to  your  address,  will  make  no  improper  impression  upon  your  mind. 
We  mention  this  lest  you  should  suspect  that  your  kind  welcome  and  friendly 
address  has  not  had  a  proper  eflect  upon  our  hearts.  We  assure  you  it  is  fiu* 
otherwise.  In  your  address  to  us  the  other  day,  in  this  ancient  council-cham- 
ber, where  our  forefathers  have  oflen  conversed  together,  several  things 
struck  our  attention  very  forcibly.  When  you  told  us  this  was  the  place  m 
which  our  forefathers  oflen  met  on  peaceable  terms,  it  gave  us  sensible  pleas 
ure,  and  more  joy  than  we  could  express.  Though  we  have  no  writings 
like  you,  yet  we  remember  oflen  to  have  heard  of  the  friendship  that  existed 
between  our  fathers  and  yours.    The  picture  f  to  which  you  drew  our  atten- 


*  Onas  wa.s  the  name  the  Indians  gave  WiUiam  Peraif  and  tbey  continue  thr  same  name 
to  all  the  governors  of  Pennsylvania, 
t  A  fine  picture  repreaeoting  Pem^s  treaty  with  the  Inditat, 
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tioD,  broueht  fresh  to  our  minds  the  friendly  conferences  that  used  to  be  held 
between  the  former  governors  of  Pennsylvania  and  our  tribes,  and  showed 
the  love  which  your  forefathers  had  of  peace,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of 
our  people.  It  is  still  our  wish,  as  well  as  yours,  to  preserve  peace  between 
our  tribes  and  you,  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  same  spirit  existed  among  the 
Indians  to  the  westward,  and  through  every  part  of  the  United  States.  You 
particularly  expressed  that  you  were  well  pleased  to  fiod  that  we  differed  in 
disposition  from  the  Indians  westward.  Your  disposition  is  that  for  which 
the  ancient  Onas  Governors  were  remarkable.  As  you  love  peace,  so  do  we 
also ;  and  we  wish  it  could  be  extended  to  the  most  distant  part  of  this  great 
country.  We  agreed  in  council,  this  momiu^,  that  the  sentiments  I  nave 
expressed  should  be  communicated  to  you,  beiore  the  dele^tes  of  the  Five 
Nations,  and  to  tell  you  that  your  cordial  welcome  to  this  city,  and  the  good 
sentiments  contained  in  your  address,  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  our 
hearts,  have  given  us  great  joy,  omdfrom  the  htarl  I UU  you  9o.  This  is  all  I 
have  to  say." 

When  Jned-jacket  had  finished,  another  chief,  called  Jigtodondongwas,  (and 
sometimes  Good-peter,*)  addressed  the  assembly.  His  speech  is  much  in  the 
style  of  Redrjacketsj  and  was  chiefly  a  repetition,  in  other  words,  of  it  It 
was  short,  and  contained  this  passage :  '*  What  is  there  more  desirable  than 
that  we,  who  live  within  hearing  of  each  other,  should  unite  for  the  common 
good  ?  This  is  my  wish.  It  is  the  wish  of  my  nation,  although  I  am  sorry  I 
can't  say  so  of  every  individual  in  it ;  for  there  are  differences  of  opinions 
among  us,  as  well  as  among  our  white  brethren." 

Since  we  have  here  introduced  Dominie  Peter,  we  will  so  far  digress  as 
to  relate  what  follows  concerning  him.  He  was  one  of  those  who  took  part 
agaiust  the  Americans  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  when  hostilities  com- 
menced, he  retired  and  joined  the  remote  tribes  towards  Canada.  Colonel 
John  Harper  (one  of  the  family  from  whom  Harpersfield,  New  York,  takes 
its  name)  was  stationed  at  the  fort  at  Schorrie,  m  the  state  of  New  York. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  1777,  in  the  seiason  of  making  maple  sugar,  when  all 
were  upon  the  look-out  to  avoid  surprise  by  the  Indians,  Colonel  Harper  left 
the  garrison  and  proceeded  through  the  woods  to  Harpersfield ;  thence  by 
an  Indian  path  to  Cherry-valley.  In  his  way,  as  he  was  turning  the  point  of 
a  hill,  he  saw  a  company  of  Indians,  who,  at  the  same  time,  saw  him.  He 
dared  not  attempt  flight,  as  he  could  expect  no  other  than  to  be  shot  down  in 
such  attempt.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  advance  and  meet  them  without 
discovering  fear.  Concealing  his  regimentals  as  well  as  he  could  with  his 
great  coat,  he  hastened  onward  to  meet  them.  Before  they  met  him,  he  dis- 
covered that  Peter  was  their  chief,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  traded  much 
at  Oquago,  but  who  did  not  know  him.  Harper  was  the  first  to  speak,  as  they 
met,  audf  his  words  were,  "  How  do  vou  do,  brothers  ?  "  The  chief  answered 
**  fVeU. — How  do  you  do,  brother^  frhich  way  are  you  bound $^  The  colonel 
replied,  "On  a  secret  expedition.  And  which  way  are  you  bounds  brothers  f^ 
They  answered  without  hesitation  or  distrust,  thinking,  no  doubt,  they  bad 
fallen  in  with  one  of  the  king's  men,  "  Dotcn  the  Susqwkannahy  to  cut  off  the 
Johnstone  settlement.^  This  place,  since  called  Sidney  Plains,  consisted  of  a 
few  Scotch  families,  and  tneir  minister's  name  was  Johnstone;  hence  the 
name  of  the  settlement  The  colonel  next  asked  them  where  they  lodged 
that  night,  and  they  told  him, "  At  the  mouth  of  Sclieneva's  Creek."  After 
shaking  hands,  they  separated.  As  soon  as  they  were  out  of  sight.  Harper 
made  a  circuit  through  the  woods  with  all  speed,  and  soon  arrived  at  the 
head  of  Charlotte  River,  where  were  several  men  making  sugar.  This  place 
was  about  ten  miles  from  Decatur  Hill,  where  he  met  the  Indians.  He 
ordered  them  to  take  each  a  rope  and  provisions  in  their  packs,  and  assem- 
ble at  Evan's  Place,  where  he  would  soon  meet  them :  thence  he  returned 
to  Harpersfield,  and  collected  the  men  tliere,  which,  including  the  others  and 
himself,  made  15,  iust  equal  to  Peter's  force.  When  they  arrived  at  Evan's 
Place,  upon  the  Charlotte,  Harper  made  known  his  project  They  set  o^ 
and  before  day  the  next  morning,  came  into  the  neighborhood  of  the  In- 
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dians'  camp.  From  a  small  eminence,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  their  fire  was 
seen  buminff,  and  Peiery  amidst  his  warriors,  lying  upon  the  ground.  All 
were  fast  asleep.  Harper  and  his  companions  each  crept  silently  up,  with 
their  ropes  in  their  hands,  man  to  man  ;  and  each,  standing  in  a  position  to 
grasp  his  adversary,  waited  for  the  word  to  be  given  by  their  leader.  The 
colonel  jogged  his  Indian,  and,  as  he  was  waking,  said  to  him,  ^  Come^  U  is 
time  for  men  of  husintss  to  be  on  their  way^  This  was  the  watchword ;  and 
no  sooner  was  it  pronounced,  than  each  Indian  felt  the  warm  grasp  of  his 
foe.  The  struggle  was  despei'ate,  though  short,  and  resulted  in  the  capture 
of  every  one  of  the  party.  When  it  was  sufficiently  light  to  distinguish 
countenances,  Peter,  observing  Colonel  Harper,  said,  «  Ha  I  Colonel  Harper  ! 
J^Tow  I  know  you !  Why  did  I  not  know  you  ytAerday  f  "  The  colonel  observed^ 
*^Some  policy  in  war,  Peter.^  To  which  Peter  replied,  ^M!  me  Jmd  em 
90  now.  These  captives  were  marched  to  Albany,  and  delivered  up  to 
the  commanding  officer.  By  this  capital  exploit  no  doubt  many  lives  were 
saved.* 

As  has  been  noted,  Red-jacket  died  at  his  residence  near  Buffalo,  on  the 
20th  of  January,  1830,  aged  about  80  years.  In  1833,  a  grandson  of  his  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  Senecas. 

The  famous  Seneca  chief,  called  the  FARMERS-BROTHER,  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  accounts  of  Bed^ackcL    His  native  name  was  Ho  na-yorwus. 

In  1792,  Farmers-brother  was  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  among  those 
who  attended  the  burial  of  Mr.  Peter  Jaquette,  and  is  thus"  noticed  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  28  March,  of  that  year :  <*  On  Monday  last,  the 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  assembled  at  the  state-house,  and 
were  welcomed  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia  in  an  address  delivered  by  the 

§overnor.  Three  of  the  chiefs  made  a  general  acknowledgment  for  the  cor- 
ial  reception  which  they  had  experienced,  but  postponed  their  formal  answer 
until  another  op]>ortunity.  The  room  in  which  they  assembled  was  mentioned 
as  the  ancient  council-chamber,  in  which  their  ancestors  and  ours  had  often 
met  to  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship ;  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  presence  of  a  great  part  of  the  beauty  of  the  city,  had  an  evident  effect 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  Indians,  and  seemed  particularly  to  embarrass  the 
elocution  of  the  Farmers-hrotherJ*  This  last  clause  does  not  correspond  with 
our  ideas  of  the  great  chief. 

Through  his  whole  life,  Farmers-hrother  seems  to  have  been  a  peacemaker. 
In  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  there  was  a  great  council  held  at  Niagara, 
consisting  of  the  chiefs  of  a  great  many  nations,  dwelling  U]>on  the  shores 
of  the  western  lakes.  At  this  time,  many  long  and  laborious  speeches  were 
made,  some  for  and  others  against  the  conduct  of  the  United  States.  Fcurm- 
ers-brother  shone  conspicuous  at  this  time.  His  speech  was  nearly  three 
hours  long,  and  the  final  determination  of  the  council  was  peace.  We 
know  of  no  speeches  being  preserved  at  this  time,  but  if  there  could  have 
been,  doubtless  much  true  history  might  have  been  collected  from  them. 
He  seetns  not  only  to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  Americans,  but  also  by  the 
English.f 

Of  Peter  Jaquette,  whom  we  have  several  times  incidentally  mentioned^ 
we  will  give  some  account  before  proceeding  with  Honayawus.  He  was 
one  of  the  principal  sachems  of  the  Oneidas.  This  chief  died  in  Pliila- 
delphia,  19  March,  1792.  He  had  been  taken  to  France  by  General  Lafay- 
ette, at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  where  he  received  an  education. 
Mr.  Jaquette,  having  died  on  Monday,  was  interred  on  the  fbllo wing  Wednes- 
day. "His  funerd  was  attended  from  Oeler^s  hotel  to  the  Presbyterian 
burying-ground  in  Mulberry-street.  The  corpse  was  preceded  by  a  detach- 
ment of  tlie  light  infantry  of  the  city,  with  arms  reversed,  drums  muffled^ 
music  playing  a  solemn  dirge.    The  corpse  was  followed  by  six  of  the 

*  Annals  of  Trvon  Co.  8to.  N.  York,  18. 

t  "  Le  village  de  Buffalo  est  babit^  par  ies  Senecas.  Le  chef  de  cette  nauon  est  Brother»- 
farmer,  estime  par  toiitcs  Ies  tribus  comme  rrand  guerrier  ctrrand  politique,  el  fort  caress^ 
a  ce  tilre  par  Ies  agens  anglais  ct  Ics  agens  Anierieains.  Buflalo  est  le  chef  lieu  de  la  uaUoa 
Seneca.''    Rochefoucauld,  Vcyagt  dam  PAmirique  en  1795, 6,  aod  7,  t.  i.  299. 
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He  did  not  live  till  its  close,  but  died  at  the  Seneca  village,  just  after  the 
battle  of  Bridgwater,  and  was  interred  with  military  honors  by  the  fifth 
regiment  of  United  States  infantry.  He  usually  wore  a  medal  presented 
him  by  General  fFoBhington.  In  the  revolution,  he  fought  successfully 
against  the  Americans.  Perhaps  there  never  flowed  from  the  lips  of  man 
a  more  sublime  metaphor  than  that  made  use  of  by  this  chiefj  in  the 
speech  given  above,  when  alluding  to  the  revolutionary  contest  It  is 
worth   repeating :     **  The   Gnat  Spvrit  spoke   to  the  uhirlwindy  and  it  was 

This  celebrated  chief  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  French,  in  the  old 
French  war,  as  it  is  termed,  and  he  once  pointed  out  the  spot  to  a  traveller, 
where,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his  warriors,  he  ambushed  a  ffuard  that  ac^ 
companied  the  English  teams,  employed  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
Fort  Niagara,  which  had  then  recently  surrendered  to  the  English  under 
Sir  William  Johnson.  The  ^lace  of  the  ambush  is  now  called  the  DeviPs 
Hole,  and  is  a  very  noted  place  to  inquisitive  visitors  of  that  romantic  region, 
as  it  is  but  three  and  a  half  miles  below  the  great  Falls,  and  upon  the  Ameri- 
can shore.  It  is  said  of  this  place,  that  ^  the  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  of 
a  more  dismal  looking  den.  A  large  ravine,  made  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
perpendicular  bank,  darkened  by  the  spreading  branches  of  the  birch  and 
cedar,  which  had  taken  root  below,  and  the  low  murmuring  of  the  rapids  in 
the  chasm,  added  to  the  solemn  thunder  of  the  cataract  itself^  contribute  to 
render  the  scene  truly  awful.  The  English  party  were  not  aware  of  the  dread- 
ful fate  that  awaited  them.  Unconscious  of  danger,  the  drivers  were  gayly 
whistling  to  their  dull  ox-teams..  Farmers-brouier  and  his  band,  on  their 
arrival  at  this  spot,  rushed  from  the  thicket  which  had  concealed  them,  and 
commenced  a  horrid  butchery."  So  unexpected  was  the  attack  that  all  pres- 
ence of  mind  forsook  the  English,  and  they  made  little  or  no  resistance.  The 
guard,  the  teamsters,  the  oxen  and  the  wasrons  were  precipitated  down  into 
the  gulf.  But  two  of  the  men  escaped ;  a  Mr.  Stedmtm^  who  lived  at  Schlos- 
ser,  alH)ve  the  falls,  who,  being  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse,  efiected  his  escape ; 
and  one  of  the  soldiers,  who  was  caught  on  the  projecting  root  of  a  cedar, 
which  sustained  him  until  the  Indians  had  left  the  place.  He  soon  after  got 
to  Fort  Niagara,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  what  had  happened.  Tjie 
small  rivulet  that  runs  into  the  Niagara  through  the  Devil's  Hole,  was,  it  is 
said,  colored  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  on  that  unformnate  day,  and  it  now 
bears  the  name  of  Bloody-Run. 

Farmers-brother  fought  against  the  Americans  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
no  inconsiderable  foe;  but  his  acts  were  probably  mostly  in  council,  as  we 
hear  of  no  important  achievements  by  him  in  the  field. 

The  following  remarkable  incident  should  not  be  omitted  in  the  life  of 
this  chief.  In  the  war  of  1812,  a  fugitive  Mohawk  from  the  enemy  had  en- 
deavored to  pass  for  a  Seneca,  and  accordingly  came  among  those  under 
Red-jacket  and  Farmers-brother.  The  latter  discovered  him,  and  immediately 
appeared  in  his  presence,  and  thus  accosted  him.  *^I  know  you  toeU.  You 
belong  to  the  Mohawks.  You  art  a  spy.  Here  is  my  rifle — my  tomahawk — my 
socdpinff-kni/e.  Say,  which  1  shall  use.  I  am  in  haste.^  The  young  Mo- 
hawk knew  there  was  no  reprieve,  nor  time  to  deliberate.  He  chose  the 
rifle.  The  old  chief  ordered  him  to  lie  down  upon  the  grass,  and  with  one  foot 
upon  his  breast,  he  discharged  his  rifle  into  his  head.*  ^ 

The  following  letter  vrill,  besides  exhibiting  the  condition  of  the  Senecas, 
^  develop  some  other  interesting  facts  in  their  biographical  history. 

^  To  the  Honorable  William  Eustisj  secretary  at  war. 

*^  The  sachems  and  chief  warriors  of  the  Seneca  nation  of  Indians,  under- 
standing you  are  the  person  appointed  by  the  great  council  of  your  nation  to, 
manage  and  conduct  the  aflairs  of  the  several  nations  of  Indians  with  whom 
you  are  at  peace  and  on  terms  of  friendship,  come,  at  this  time,  aa 
chUdren  to  a  father,  to  lay  before  you  the  trouble  which  we  have  on  our 
minds. 
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"Brother,  we  do  not  think  it  best  to  multiply  words:  we  will,  tberefbrfti 
tell  you  what  our  complaint  is. — ^Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say :  Some  yean 
nnce,  we  held  a  treaty  at  Bigtree,  near  the  Genesee  River.  This  treaty  wis 
called  by  our  great  father,  the  president  of  the  United  StatesL  He  sent  an 
agent,  Col.  M^adgioorth,  to  attend  this  treaty,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  us  in 
the  business,  and  seeing  that  we  had  justice  done  us.  At  this  treaty,  we  sold 
to  Bohai  Morris  the  greatest  pNart  of  our  country ;  the  sum  he  gave  us  was 
100,000  dollars.  The  commissioners  who  were  appointed  on  your  part, 
advised  us  to  place  this  money  in  the  hands  of  our  great  fiither,  the  presideiii 
of  the  Unitecf  States.  He  told  us  our  father  loved  his  red  children,  and 
would  take  care  of  our  money,  and  plant  it  in  a  field  where  it  would  bear 
seed  forever,  as  long  as  trees  grow,  or  waters  run.  Our  money  has  heretc^ 
fore  been  of  great  service  to  us ;  it  has  helped  us  to  support  our  old  people^ 
and  our  women  and  children ;  but  we  are  told  the  field  where  our  money  was 

Slanted  is  become  barren. — Brother,  we  do  not  understand  your  way  of  doing 
usiness.  This  thing  is  very  heavy  on  our  minds.  We  mean  to  hold  our 
white  brethren  of  the  United  States  by  the  hand ;  but  this  weight  lies  heavy ; 
we  hope  you  will  remove  it. — We  have  heard  of  the  bad  conduct  of  our 
brothers  towards  the  setting  sun.  We  are  sorry  for  what  they  have  done; 
but  you  must  not  blame  us ;  we  have  had  no  hand  in  this  bad  business. 
They  have  had  bad  people  among  them.  It  is  your  enemies  have  done  this. 
— We  have  persuaded  our  agent  to  take  this  tafk  to  your  great  counciL  He 
knows  our  situations,  and  will  speak  our  minds. 

[Subscribed  with  the  marks  of] 
Farmer's  Brother,  {Honayajums^      Wheelbarrow, 
Little  Billt,  [Gishkaka^  Jack-berrt, 

Youifo  Kino,  [Aovin^^ucnctoA,]  Twenty  Canoes,  [Csd^mfMsaise,] 

Pollard,  [Kaoun3ow>and^  Bio-kettle,  [Sessewa^^ 

Chief- WARRIOR,  [lAtnuchshtwii^         Half-town,  \jkhimd^ 
Two-guns,  Ketandsande, 

John  Skt,  Captain-cold, 

Parrot-nose,  [Sooeaowo^    "  ISsq.  Blinknet, 

John  Pierce,  VTtskcay^  Capt.  Johnson,  \TciwmaheL\ 

Strong,  [iia^iMa,] 

^  N.  B.  The  foregoing  speech  was  delivered  in  council  by  f\inivt9-Aio<fter, 
at  Buffalo  Creek,  19  Dec.  1811,  and  subscribed  to  in  my  presence  by  the 
chiefs  whose  names  are  annexed. 

Erastus  Granger." 

Eight  thousand  dollars  *  was  appropriated  immediately  upon  receipt  of  the 
above. 

Little-billyy  or  Gishkaka,  is  the  same  of  whom  we  have  spoken  in  a  prece 
diii^  chapter,  and  called  by  H'ashington^  Juskakakcu 

loung-king,  the  third  signer  of  the  above  talk,  was  engaged  in  fighting 
for  the  Americans  in  the  last  war  with  England,  and  by  an  act  of  congress 
was  to  be  paid  yearly,  iu  quarterly  payments,  2()0  dollars,  during  life.  The 
act  states  that  it  was  "  a  compensation  for  the  brave  and  meritorious  services 
which  he  rendered''  in  that  war,  *'and  as  a  provision  for  the  wound  and 
disability  which  he  received  in  the  performance  of  those  services."  This 
was  in  the  spring  of  181G. 

Of  PoUardy  or  Captain  PolUtrd^  we  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  say 
more. 

Jack-herry  was  sometimes  interpreter  for  Red-jackeL 

Half-town  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Senecae,  but  as  he 
is  generally  mentioned,  in  our  documents,  in  connection  with  Ccm-piant,  vr 
Corn-plantery  and  Big-tree,  we  had  designed  to  speak  of  the  three  colfectively. 

We  find  among  the  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature  of  1791,  one  **  for 

*  *•  In  lieu  of  the  dividend  on  the  bank  shares,  held  by  the  president  of  the  U.  States,  ii 
trust  for  the  Seneca  nation,  in  the  bank  of  the  U.  States." 
t  Or  Kiundogewa,  KixyetUhogh&e,  &c. 
I  Benson's  Memoir,  before  tM  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  page  SO.    Also  Amcr. 
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panting  800  dollars  to  Com-planUr,  Half-town  and  Big-trtt,  Seneca  chiefly 
m  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation."  At  this  time  much  was  apprehended  irom 
an  Indian  war.  Settlers  were  intruding  themselves  upon  tnetr  country,  and 
all  experience  has  shown  that  whenever  the  whites  have  gone  among  them, 
troubles  were  sure  to  follow.  Every  movement  of  the  Indians  was  looked 
upon  with  jealousy  by  them  at  this  period.  Balf-toton  was  the  *<  white 
man's  friend,"  and  communicated  to  the  earrisons  in  his  country  every  sus- 
picious movement  of  tribes  of  whom  doubts  were  entertained.  It  is  evident 
that  hostile  bands,  for  a  long  time,  hovered  about  the  post  at  Venango,  and, 
but  for  the  vigilance  of  HcUf-toum,  and  other  friendly  chiefs,  it  would  have 
been  cut  off  In  April  this  year,  (1791,)  Com^lani  and  Half-town  had  up^ 
wards  of  100  warriors  in  and  about  the  garrison,  and  kept  runners  out  con- 
tinually, <*  being  determined  to  protect  it  at  all  events."  Their  spies  made 
frequent  discoveries  of  war  parties.  On  the  12  August,  1791,  Half  town  and 
New-arrow  gave  information  at  Fort  Franklin,  that  a  sloop  fbll  of  Indiana 
had  been  seen  on  Lake  Erie,  sailing  for  Presque  Isle ;  and  their  object  wiw 
supposed  to  be  Fort  Franklin ;  but  the  conjecture  proved  groundless. 

The  Indian  name  of  Half-town  was  Ackioxd.  We  hear  of  him  at  Fort 
Harmer,  in  1789,  where,  with  S3  others,  he  executed  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States.  The  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  General  Arthur 
St.  Clair,  CHwer  WoUut,  Ridiard  Builer  and  Arthur  Lu.  Among  the  signers 
on  the  part  of  the  Senecas  were  also  Big-tree,  or  Ktandogewa,  Com-olanttrf 
or  GyantwaiHf  besides  several  others  whose  names  are  familiar  in  nistory. 
Big-tree  was  oflen  called  Great-tree,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Five 
Nations,  was  J^PUiorontagowa,*  which  also  was  the  name  of  the  Oneida 
nation,  f  Big-tru  was  with  General  IVashington  during  the  summer  of 
1778,  but  returned  to  the  Indian  nations  in  the.  autumn.  He  proceeded  to 
the  Senecas,  and  used  his  eloquence  to  dissuade  them  fit>m  fighting  under 
Branl  against  the  Americans.  The  Oneidas  were  friendly  at  Uiis  time,  and 
Bijg-tru  was  received  among  them  with  hospitality,  in  his  way,  upon  this 
mission.  Having  staid  longer  than  was  expected  among  the  Senecas,  the 
Oneidas  sent  a  messenger  to  him  to  know  the  reason.  He  returned  answer 
that  when  he  arrived  among  his  nation,  he  found  them  all  in  arms,  and  their 
villages,  lOmadaseago  and  Jennessee,  crowded  with  warriors  from  remote 
tribes ;  that  they  at  first  seemed  inclined  to  hearken  to  his  wishes,  but  soon 
learning  by  a  spy  that  the  Americans  were  about  to  invade  their  country,  all 
flew  to  arms,  and  Big-tree  put  himself  at  their  head,  ^  determined  to  cha9ti»ei^ 
he  said,  ^  the  enemy  Bud  dared  presume  to  think  of  penetrating  their  eountryJ* 
But  we  do  not  learn  that  he  was  obliged  to  maintain  that  hostile  attitude^ 
and  doubtless  returned  soon  ai\er. 

CoRN-PLA!VT£R  was  a  warrior  at  Braddock^s  defeat,  but  whether  a  chief  I  do 
not  learn ;  we  will,  however,  according  to  our  design,  give  an  account  of 
that  signal  disaster,  in  tliis  connection.  The  French  having  established 
themselves  upon  the  Ohio,  within  the  territory  claimed  by  the  English,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it,  as  low  down  as  the  confluence  of  that  nver  with  the  Mo- 
nongahela,  the  latter  were  determined  to  dispossess  them.  This  was  under- 
taken by  a  force  of  about  2200  men  under  the  command  of  General  Edward 
Braddock.  With  about  1300  of  these  he  proceeded  on  the  expedition,  leaving 
the  rest  to  follow  under  Colonel  Dunbar,  X  Through  nearly  the  whol# 
course  of  his  march,  he  was  watched  by  spies  from  Fort  Duquesne,  (the  name 
of  the  French  fort  on  the  Ohio,)  and  the  earliest  intelligence  of  his  move- 
ments was  carried  there  by  Indian  runners  with  the  utmost  despatch.  When 
it  was  told  among  the  Indians  that  the  army  was  marching  upon  them  in 
solid  columns,  they  laughed  with  surprise,  and  said,  one  to  another,  ^  Wt?U 
thoot  *em  down,  all  one  pigeon  / "  §  and  it  will  always  be  acknowledged  that, 
in  this,  the  Indicois  were  not  mistaken. 

The  French,  it  seems,  formed  but  a  small  part  of  the  force  that  defeated 

■  ■  —      *  ■ 

*  Or  Kiandogewaf  KauenthoghJce,  &.C. 

t  Benson's  Memoir,  before  the  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  pa^  20.    Alio  Amer.  Magaxine. 

t  Account  of  the  Ohio  Defeat,  p.  4,  4>'.   Bottoo,  ITod, 

4  IVkhert'i  ChronicUs,  53,  M. 
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BraddocVB  army ;  the  Indians  planned  and  executed  the  operations  chiefly 
themselves,  and  their  whole  force  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  400  men ;  but 
fiom  the  accounts  of  the  French  themselves,  it  is  evident  there  were 
about  600  Indians,  and  not  fiur  from  250  French,*  who  marched  out  to  meet 
Braddodu 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  9  July,  1755,  the  Engli^  army  arrived  at  a 
Ibrding-place  on  the  Monongahela,  at  the  junction  of  Uie  Youghiogany^  which 
it  passed  in  fine  order,  and  pursued  its  march  upon  the  southern  margin  of 
the  river,  to  avoid  the  high  and  rugged  ground  on  tlie  north,  which  they 
would  have  had  to  encounter  upon  the  other  side  of  it  WfuhmgUm  often  said 
afterwards,  ^  that  the  most  beautiflil  spectacle  which  he  had  ever  beheld  vras 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning."  They  were  in 
fill]  uniform,  and  marched  in  tne  most  perfect  order,  and  dreamed  of  nothing 
but  an  easv  conquest  About  noon  they  arrived  at  their  second  crossing 
place,  which  was  distant  only  10  miles  ut>m  Fort  Duquesne.  It  was  here 
that  the  Indians  and  French  had  intended  to  commence  their  attack ;  but 
owin^  to  some  delay,  they  did  not  arrive  in  season,  and  therefore  took  a  por- 
tion hnrther  in  advance,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  EngUsh* 

The  French  were  commanded  by  M.  dt  Beai^euj  who  had  for  his  lieuten- 
ant, M.  Dumas,  The  place  chosen  for  the  ambush  was  the  best  possible,  and 
the  Indians  never  showed  greater  courage  and  firmness.  It  is  said  by  the 
French,  that  they  were  for  some  time  opposed  to  going  out  to  fight  the 
English,  but  that  aflcr  several  solicitations  from  M.  jBeou/eu,  they  consented; 
but  the  Indian  account  is  as  we  have  before  stated. 

Immediately  on  crossing  the  river  the  army  were  formed  in  three  divisioiii, 
which  was  the  order  of  march.  A  plain,  or  kind  of  prairie,  which  the  army 
had  to  cross,  extended  from  the  river  about  half  a  mile,  and  then  its  route 
laj  over  an  ascending  ground,  of  very  gentle  ascent,  covered  with  trees  and 
high  prairie  grass.  At  the  commencement  of  this  elevation  began  a  ravine, 
which,  as  it  extended  up  the  rising  ground,  formed  a  figure  resembling  nearly 
that  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  about  150  yards  in  extent  Into  this  incloeure  two 
divisions  of  tlie  army  had  passed  when  the  attack  began. 

Notwithstanding  fFcuhington  had  urged  upon  the  general  the  propriety  of 
keeping  out  scoutmg  parties  to  avoid  surprise,  yet  he  would  take  no  advice, 
and  it  is  said,  that  on  one  occasion,  he  boisterously  replied,  **  that  it  was  high 
times  for«  young  Buckskin  to  teach  a  British  general  how  to  fight!"  Such 
was  his  'contempt  for  scouting  parties,  that  he  accepted  with  cold  indig- 
ence the  services  of  George  Ciroghan,  who  had  onered  himself  with  100 
Indians  for  the  important  business  of  scouring  the  woods.  The  consequence 
was,  the  Indians,  one  atler  another,  led  the  army  in  its  march,  much  to  the 
regret  of  Washington  and  other  provincial  officers,  who  knew  bow  to  ap- 
preciate their  value. 

When  the  first  division  of  the  army  had  nearly  ascended  the  hill,  as  the 
rising  ground  was  called,  the  Indians  broke  the  silence  of  the  momine  with 
a  most  appalling  yell,  and  at  the  some  moment  poured  a  most  deadly  fire 
fix)m  their  coverts  upon  the  devoted  column.  The  first  shocks  were  sus- 
tained with  firmness,  and  the  fire  was  returned,  by  which  a  few  Indians  were 
killed,  and  the  French  commander-in-chief^  M.  de  Btaujtu^  mortally  woimded. 
It  is  said  that  the  Indians  now  began  to  waver,  and  but  for  the  ^ood  conduct 
of  M.  DumaSy  second  in  command,  would  have  fled ;  but  by  his  exertions 
order  was  restored,  and  the  firing,  which  had  not  ceased,  was  redoubled. 

The  advanced  column  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gage,  since 
so  well  known  as  governor  of  Massachusetts,  in  1775.  This  column  was 
about  100  yards  in  advance  of  the  second,  which  had  just  begun  to  ascend 
the  hill  when  the  attack  began,  and  the  main  body,  under  the  general  in 
person,  was  but  a  few  rods  in  the  rear  of  this,  and  on  hearing  the  firing  be 
pressed  forward  to  support  the  engaged  party. 

Meanwhile  the  extensive  line  of  Indians  upon  the  right  flank  made  an 
onset  from  their  section  of  the  ravine,  and  from  their  superior  numbers,  the 
shock  could  not  be  withstood,  and  the  column  was  immediately  broken^  and 

•  Bparks's  Washington,  ii.  468—76.  t  Ih.  c.  1. 469. 
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m  to  retreat  in  disorder  down  the  hill — conAision  and  dismay  ensued^- 
no  exertions  of  the  officers  could  prevent  the  panic  from  spreading  among 
the  regular  troops,  and  the  fight  was  afterwards  continued  in  the  utmost  irreg- 
ularity. Imboldened  by  the  confusion  of  the  English,  the  Indians  now 
rushed  upon  them  witli  their  tomahawks,  which,  after  near  two  hours,  |er- 
minated  the  battle,  and  the  field  was  lefl  in  their  possession.  Not  only  the 
field  of  battle,  but  all  the  killed  and  many  of  the  wounded,  all  the  artillery, 
(eleven  pieces  of  cannon,)  all  the  general's  baggage,  and  even  private  papers, 
and  all  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  fell  into  xSq  hands  of  the  victors. 

All  but  the  Virginians  fought  for  some  time  in  the  most  wretched  conib* 
siou ;  but  the  oihcers  were  mournfully  sacrificed — sometimes  charging  the 
enemy  in  a  body  by  themselves,  hoping  by  their  example  to  draw  out  their 
men  in  a  manner  to  repel  their  adversaries ;  but  all  to  no  purpose :  and  it  is 
not  doubted  but  that  the  confused  multitude  of  regulars  killed  many  of  their 
companions,  as  they  often  fired  fifty  or  a  himdred  in  a  huddle  together, 
seemingly  for  no  other  object  but  to  get  rid  of  their  ammunition.  The  Vir- 
ginians fought  in  the  Indian  manner,  behind  trees  and  coverts ;  and  it  was 
owing  to  their  good  conduct  that  any  of  the  wretched  army  escaped. 

After  having  five  horses  shot  under  him.  General  Braddock  received  a 
wound  in  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  ISth  of  July,  4  days  after  the 
battle,  at  Fort  Cumberland,  whither  he  had  arrived  with  a  part  of  his  shat- 
tered army.  fVashington  had  been  suffering,  for  some  time  before  arriving 
at  the  fatal  battle-fietcl,  from  a  fever ;  and  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his 
motlier,  dated  July  18th,  he  thus  speaks  of  himself: — ^  The  Virginia  troops 
showed  a  good  deal  of  bravery,  and  were  nearly  all  killed ;  for  I  believe,  out 
of  three  companies  that  were  there,  scarcely  30  men  are  left  alive.  Cap- 
tain Peyrounyj  and  all  his  officers  down  to  a  corporal,  were  killed.  Captain 
Poison  had  nearly  as  hard  a  fate,  for  only  one  of  his  w^ere  left.  In  short,  the 
dastardly  behavior  of  those  they  call  regulars  exposed  all  others,  that  were 
inclined  to  do  their  dun^,  to  almost  certain  death,  and  at  last,  in  despite  of 
all  tlie  efibrts  of  the  officers  to  the  contrary,  they  ran,  as  sheep  pursued  by 
dogs,  and  it  was  impossible  to  rally  them."  **  8ir  PeUr  HaUut  was  killed 
in  the  field,  where  died  many  other  brave  officers.  I  luckily  escaped  with- 
out a  wound,  though  I  had  4  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two  horses  shot 
under  me.  Captains  Ormt  and  Morris,  two  of  the  aids-de-camp,  were  wound- 
ed early  in  the  engagement,  which  rendered  the  duty  harder  upon  me,  as  I 
was  the  only  person  then  left  to  distribute  the  general's  orders,  which  I  was 
scarcely  able  to  do,  as  I  was  not  half  recovered  from  a  violent  illness,  that 
had  confined  me  to  my  bed  and  wagon  for  above  10  days." 

We  know  of  no  battle,  in  which  so  great  a  proportion  of  officers  fell. 
There  were  86  engaged  in  it,  and  63  were  killed  and  wounded,  of  whom  26 
were  killed.  Besides  those  already  named,  there  were  among  the  wounded 
Colonel  Burtouj  Sir  John  SL  Clair,  Colonel  Ormty  and  Major  Sparks.  Of  the 
private  soldiers  there  were  killed  and  wounded  714,  half  of  whom  were 
killed,  or  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and  sufiTered  a  cruel  death  after- 
^vards.  Mr.  John  Field,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  Mr.  Charles  Ijeims,  two  dis- 
tinguished officers  afterwards,  escaped  the  carnage  of  Braddodi^s  field  to 
fall  in  a  more  fortunate  place.  They  were  colonels  under  General  .Andrew 
Lewis,  and  were  killed  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  as  will  be  found  men- 
tioned in  the  life  of  Logan, 

In  the  vear  1790,  Big-tree,  Corn-plant  and  Half-toton  appeared  at  Philadel- 
phia, anti,  by  their  interpreter,  conununicated  to  President  fFashmgton  as 
follows : — 

"  Father :  The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nations  speaks  to  you ;  the  great  coun- 
sellor, in  whose  heart  the  wise  men  of  all  the  thirteen  fires  [13  U.  S.]  have 
placed  their  wisdom.  It  may  he  very  small  in  your  ears,  and  we,  therefore^- 
entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention ;  for  we  are  able  to  speak  of  things 
which  are  to  us  very  great 

"  When  your  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  yew 
the  toton  destroyer ;  to  this  day,  when  your  name  is  heard,  our  women  loek 
behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children  cling  close  to  the  necks  of  tlieir 
aothers." 

10  • 
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«  ^Vhen  our  chiefs  returned  from  Fort  Stanwix,  and  laid  befi>re  our  eomi- 
cU  what  had  been  done  there,  our  nation  was  surprised  to  hear  how  great  a 
country  you  had  compelled  them  to  give  up  to  you,  without  your  pajring  to 
us  any  thing  for  it.  Every  one  said,  .that  your  hearts  were  yet  swelled  with 
resentment  against  us  for  what  had  happened  during  the  war,  but  that  one 
day  you  would  consider  it  with  more  kindness.  We  asked  each  other,  ffkd 
lunt  we  done  to  deserve  tuck  $evere  duuHsement  f 

^  Father:  when  you  kindled  your  13  fires  separately,  the  wise  men  aBBBm- 
bled  at  them  told  us  that  you  were  all  brothers ;  the  children  of  one  mil 
father,  who  regarded  the  red  people  as  his  children.  They  callea  ui 
brothers,  and  invited  us  to  his  protection.  They  told  us  that  he  resided 
beyond  the  great  water  where  tne  sun  first  rises ;  and  that  he  was  a  king 
whose  power  no  people  could  resist,  and  that  his  goodness  was  as  bright  as 
the  sun.  What  tney  said  went  to  our  hearts.  We  accepted  the  invitation, 
and  promised  to  obey  him.  What  the  Seneca  nation  promises,  they  fiuth- 
fully  perform.  When  you  refused  obedience  to  that  lung,  he  commanded 
us  to  assist  his  beloved  men  in  making  you  sober.  In  obeying  hini,  we  did 
no  more  than  yourselves  had  led  us  to  promise."  **  We  were  deceived ;  but 
your  people  teaching  us  to  confide  in  that  king,  had  helped  to  deceive  us; 
and  we  now  appeal  to  your  breast.    Is  all  the  blame  ours  f 

^Father:  when  we  saw  that  we  had  been  deceived,  and  heard  the  invita- 
tion which  you  gave  us  to  draw  near  to  the  fire  you  had  kindled,  and  talk 
with  you  concerning  peace,  we  made  haste  towards  it  You  told  us  yoa 
could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  from  us  a  great  country,  as 
the  price  of  that  peace  which  you  had  ofiTered  to  ub:  as  if  our  wasU  ^ 
strenM,  had  destroyed  our  rights.  Our  chiefs  had  felt  your  power,  aud  wera 
unable  to  contend  afainst  you,  and  they  therefore  gave  up  that  comitry. 
What  they  agreed  to  has  bound  our  nation,  but  your  anger  against  us  mart 
by  this  time  be  cooled,  and  although  our  strengm  is  not  increased,  nor  yoar 
power  become  less,  we  ask  you  to  consider  cumly — Were  the  terms  d&ddd 
to  us  by  your  commissioners  reasonable  and  just  $  ** 

They  aJso  remind  the  president  of  the  solemn  promise  of  the  conmussioD- 
ers,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  the  peaceable  possession  of  what  was 
left  to  them,  and  then  ask,  ^  Does  this  promise  bind  you  V  And  that  no 
sooner  was  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  concluded,  than  commissioners  firom 
Pennsylvania  came  to  purchase  of  them  what  was  included  witliiu  the  lines 
of  their  state.  These  they  informed  that  they  did  not  wish  to  sell,  but  being 
further  urged,  consented  to  sell  a  part.  But  the  commissioners  said  that  '^tkey 
must  have  the  whole ;  ^  for  it  was  already  ceded  to  them  by  the  king  of  Eng' 
land,  at  the  peace  following  the  revolution ;  but  still,  as  their  ancestors  bad 
always  paid  the  Indians  for  land,  they  were  willing  to  pay  them  for  it.  Being 
not  able  to  contend,  the  land  was  sold.  Soon  after  this,  they  empowered  a 
person  to  let  out  i)art  of  tlieir  laud,  who  suid  congress  had  sent  him  for  the 
purpose,  but  who,  it  seems,  fraudulently  procured  a  deed  instead  of  a  pover 
to  lease  ;  for  there  soon  came  another  person  claiming  all  their  country  north- 
ward of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  raying  that  he  purchased  it  of  the  other, 
and  for  whicli  he  had  paid  20,000  dollars  to  him  and  20,000  more  to  the 
United  States.  He  now  demanded  the  land,  and,  on  being  refused,  tlireaten- 
ed  inmiediate  war.  Knowing  their  weak  situation,  tliey  held  a  council,  and 
took  the  advice  of  a  white  man,  whom  they  took  to  be  their  friend,  but  who, 
as  it  proved,  had  plotted  with  the  other,  and  was  to  receive  some  of  the 
land  for  his  agency.  He,  therefore,  told  them  tliey  must  comply.  ^  Astonish- 
ed at  what  we  heard  from  every  quarter,"  they  say,  "with  hearts  aching  with 
compassion  for  our  women  and  children,  we  were  thus  compelled  to  give  up 
all  our  country  north  of  the  line  of  Pennsylvania,  and  east  of  the  Genesee 
River,  up  to  the  great  forks,  and  east  of  a  south  line  drawn  up  from  that 
ibrk  to  the  line  of  Pennsylvania.'^  For  this  he  agreed  to  give  them  10,000 
dollars  down,  and  1000  dollars  a  year  forever.  Instead  of  tliat,  he  paid  them 
2500  dollars,  and  some  time  after  offered  500  dollars  more,  insisting  that 
that  was  all  he  owed  them,  which  he  allowed  to  be  yearly.    They  add, 

^  Father :  you  have  said  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that  by  closing  it 
you  could  crush  us  to  nothing.    Are  you  determined  to  cniah  us?  If  yoa 
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are,  tell  us  bo  ;  that  those  of  our  nation  who  have  become  ^our  children,  and 
have  determined  to  die  so,  may  know  what  to  do.  In  this  case,  one  chief 
has  said,  he  would  ask  you  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain.  Another,  who  will 
not  think  of  dying  hy  the  hand  of  his  fiither,  or  his  brother,  has  said  he  will 
retire  to  the  Chataughque,  eat  of  the  fiital  root,  and  sleep  vfith  his  fathers  in 
peace." 

^  All  the  land  we  have  been  speaking  of  belonged  to  the  Six  Nationa  No  part 
of  it  ever  belonged  to  the  kinff  of  England,  and  he  could  not  give  it  to  you." 

^  Hear  us  once  more.  At  Fort  Stanwix  we  agreed  to  deliver  up  those  of 
our  people  who  should  do  you  any  wrong,  and  that  you  might  try  them  and 

Sunish  them  according  to  your  law.  We  delivered  up  two  men  accordingly, 
iut  instead  of  trying  them  according  to  your  law,  the  lowest  of  your  people 
took  them  from  your  magistrate,  and  put  them  immediately  to  death.  It  is 
just  to  punish  the  murder  with  death  ;  but  the  Senecas  will  not  deliver  up 
their  people  to  men  who  disregard  the  treaties  of  their  own  nation." 

There  were  many  other  grievances  enumerated,  and  all  in  a  strain  which, 
we  should  think,  would  have  drawn  forth  immediate  relief  In  bis  answer, 
President  Waskin^on  said  all,  perhaps,  which  could  be  said  in  his  situation ; 
and  his  ^ood  feelmgs  are  manifest  throughout :  stUl  there  is  something  like 
evasion  m  answering  some  of  their  grievances,  and  an  omission  of  notice  to 
others.  His  answer,  nevertheless,  gave  them  much  encouragement  He 
assured  them  that  the  lands  obtained  from  them  by  fraud  was  not  sanctioned 
by  the  government,  and  that  the  whole  transaction  was  declared  null  and 
void ;  and  that  the  persons  who  murdered  their  people  should  be  dealt  with 
as  though  they  had  murdered  white  men,  and  that  all  possible  means  wouTd 
be  used  for  their  apprehension,  and  rewards  should  continue  to  be  offered  to 
effect  it  But  we  have  not  learned  that  they  were  ever  apprehended.  The  land 
conveyed  by  treaty,  the  president  informed  them,  he  had  no  authority  to  con* 
cem  with,  as  that  act  was  before  his  administration. 

The  above  speech,  although  appearing  to  be  a  joint  production,  is  believed 
to  have  been  dictated  by  Com-pUmter,    It,  however,  was  no  doubt  the  senti- 
ments of  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  those  of  himself.  Half-town  and  Big^ 
tree.    Of  this  last-named  chief  we  will  here  speak  as  follows : — In  1791,  an  act> 
passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  **  to  empower  the  governor  to  grant  a 

Satent  to  Bt^-tree,  a  Seneca  chief,  for  a  certain  island  in  the  Alleghany 
liver."  He  lamented  the  disaster  of  SL  CIcm^b  army,  and  was  heard  to  say 
afterwards,  that  he  tvould  have  hoo  9calp8  for  General  Butlet^a,  who  fell  and  was 
scalped  in  that  fight  John  Deckard,  another  Seneca  chief^  repeated  the  same 
words.  Being  qn  a  mission  to  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1792,  he  was  taken 
sick  at  his  lodgings,  and  died  afler  about  20  hours'  illness.  Three  days  after, 
being  Sunday,  the  22d,  he  was  buried  with  ail  requisite  attention.  The  river 
Big-tree  was  probably  named  from  the  circumstance  of  this  chief  having 
lived  upon  it  His  name  still  exists  amonff  some  of  his  descendants,  or 
others  of  his  tribe,  as  we  have  seen  it  subscribed  to  several  instruments 
within  a  few  years.    To  return  to  Com-planler. 

His  Indian  name,  as  we  have  before  noted,  was  Gyardwaia ;  and  most  of 
our  knowledge  concerning  him  is  derived  from  himseL^  and  is  contained  in 
a  letter  sent  from  him  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania ;  and,  although  vnrit- 
tcu  by  an  interpreter,  is  believed  to  be  the  real  production  of  Corn-planter, 
It  was  dated  ^  Alleghany  River,  2d  mo.  2d,  1822,"  and  is  as  follows : — 

^  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  send  a  speech  to  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  at 
this  time,  and  inform  him  the  place  where  I  was  firom — ^which  was  at  Cone- 
wanijus,*  on  the  Grenesee  River. 

<*  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper  and  the 
frogs ;  and  as  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention  and  play  with  the 
Indian  boys  in  the  neignborh(M)d,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a 
different  color  from  theirs,  and  spoke  about  it  I  inquired  of  my  mother  the 
cause,  and  she  told  me  that  my  father  was  a  residenter  in  Albany.f    I  still 


*  Tb  s  was  the  Iroquois  term  to  designate  a  place  of  Christian  Indians  3  hence  many 
places  I>€ar  it.     It  is  the  same  as  Ccatghnewaga, 
t  It  IS  said  (Amer.  Reg.  ii.  228)  that  he  was  an  Irishman. 
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very  few  pine-trees  on  our  land,  in  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  wliite  people 
and  Indians  often  get  into  dispute  respecting  them.    There  is  also  a  ffreat 

Zuantity  of  whisky  brought  near  our  reservation  by  white  people,  and  the 
idians  obtain  it  and  become  drunken.    Another  circumstance  has  taken 
place  which  is  very  trying  to  me,  and  I  wish  the  interference  of  the  governor. 

^  The  white  people,  who  live  at  Warren,  called  upon  me,  some  time  agoc 
to  pay  taxes  for  my  land ;  which  I  objected  to,  as  1  had  never  been  called 
upon  for  that  purpose  before ;  and  having  refused  to  pay,  the  white  people 
became  irritated,  called  upon  me  frequency,  and  at  length  brought  four  suns 
with  them  and  seized  our  cattle.  I  still  refused  to  pay,  and  was  not  wming 
to  let  the  cattle  go.  After  a  time  of  dispute,  they  returned  home,  and  I  under- 
stood the  militia  was  ordered  out  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  tax.  I 
went  to  Warren,  and,  to  avert  the  impending  difficulty,  was  obliged  to  five 
my  note  for  the  tax,  the  amount  of  which  was  43  dollars  and  79  cents.  It  is 
my  desire  that  the  governor  will  exempt  me  from  paying  taxes  for  my  land 
to  wh^te  people ;  and  also  cause  that  the  money  I  am  now  obliged  to  pay, 
may  be  refunded  to  me,  as  I  am  very  poor.  The  governor  is  the  person 
who  attends  to  the  situation  of  the  people,  and  I  wish  him  to  send  a  person 
to  Alleghany,  that  I  may  inform  him  of  the  particulars  of  our  situation,  and 
he  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  white  people  in  what  manner  to  conduct 
themselves  towards  the  Indians. 

^  The  government  has  told  us  that  when  any  difficulties  arose  between  the 
Indians  and  white  people,  they  would  attend  to  having  them  removed.  We 
are  now  in  a  trying  situation,  and  I  wish  the  governor  to  send  a  person 
authorized  to  attend  thereto,  the  forepart  of  next  summer,  about  the  time 
that  grass  has  grown  big  enough  for  pasture. 

^  The  governor  formerly  requested  me  to  pay  attention  to  the  Indians,  and 
take  care  of  them.  We  are  now  arrived  at  a  situation  that  I  believe  In- 
dians cannot  exist,  unless  the  governor  should  comply  with  my  request,  and 
send  a  person  authorized  to  treat  between  us  and  the  white  people,  the 
approaching  summer.    I  have  now  no  more  to  speak."* 

Whether  the  government  of  Pennsylvania  acted  at  all,  or,  if  at  all,  what 
order  they  took,  upon  this  pathetic  appeal,  our  author  does  not  state.  But 
that  an  independent  tribe  of  Indians  should  be  taxed  by  a  neighboring 
people,  is  absurd  in  the  extreme;  and  we  hope  we  shall  learn  that  not 
only  the  tax  was  remitted,  but  a  remuneration  granted  for  the  vexation  and 
damage. 

Com-pkmt  was  very  early  distinguished  for  his  wisdom  in  council,  not- 
withstanding he  confirmed  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix  of  1784 ;  hve  years 
after,  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmer,  he  gave  up  an  immense  tract  of  their 
country,  and  for  which  his  nation  very  much  reproached  him,  and  even 
threatened  his  life.  Himself  and  other  chiefs  committed  this  act  for  the  best 
of  reasons.  The  Six  Nations  having  taken  part  with  England  in  the  revolu- 
tion, when  the  king's  power  fell  in  America,  the  Indian  nations  were  reduced 
to  the  miserable  alternative  of  living  up  so  much  of  their  country  as  the 
Americans  required,  or  the  whok  of  it.  In  1790,  Com-pkmtf  Half-town  and 
Big'tree,  made  a  most  pathetic  appeal  to  congress  for  an  amelioration  of 
their  condition,  and  a  reconsideration  of  former  treaties,  in  which  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  passage  occurs : — 

^  Father :  we  will  not  conceal  from  you  that  the  great  God,  and  not  men, 
has  preserved  the  Corn-plant  from  the  hands  of  his  own  nation.  For  they 
ask  continually,  "•  Where  is  the  land  on  which  our  children,  and  theur  chil- 
dren after  them,  are  to  lie  down  upon  ?  You  told  us  that  the  lilie  drawn 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Lake  Ontario,  would  mark  it  forever  on  the  east,  and 
the  line  running  from  Beaver  Creek  to  Pennsylvania,  would  mark  it  on  the 
west,  and  we  see  that  it  is  not  so ;  for,  first  one,  and  then  another,  come  and 
take  it  away  by  order  of  that  people  which  you  tell  us  promised  to  secure  it 
to  us.'  He  is  silent,  for  he  has  nothing  to  answer.  When  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  opens  liis  heart  before  God,  and  earlier  than  the  sun  appears, 
again  upon  the  hills  he  gives  thanks  for  his  protection  during  the  night. 

*  Buchatuai^s  Sketches. 
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For  he  feels  that  amoDg  men  become  desperate  by  the  injuries  they  sustain, 
it  is  God  only  that  can  preiserve  him.  He  loves  peace,  and  all  he  iiad  in 
store  he  has  given  to  those  who  have  been  robbed  by  your  people,  lest 
they  should  plunder  the  innocent  to  repay  themselves.  The  whole  season, 
which  others  have  employed  in  providmg  for  their  families,  he  has  q^ent  in 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace ;  and  this  moment  his  wife  and  children  are 
lying  on  the  ground,  and  in  want  of  food." 

In  President  fVasfdngUm^s  answer,  we  are  gratified  by  his  particular  notice 
of  this  chief  He  says,  *<The  merits  of  the  Comrplantj  and  his  friendship 
for  the  United  States,  are  well  known  to  me,  and  shall  not  be  forgotten ;  ana, 
as  a  mark  of  esteem  of  the  United  States,  I  have  directed  the  secretary  of 
war  to  make  him  a  present  of  tuoo  hundred  andjifty  dollars,  either  in  money 
or  ffoods,  as  the  Cam-plani  shall  like  best" 

There  was,  in  1789,  a  treaty  held  at  Marietta,  between  the  Indians  and 
Americans,  which  terminated  **  to  the  entire  sattsfiiction  of  all  concerned. 
On  tliis  occasion,  an  elegant  entertainment  was  provided.  The  Indian 
chiefs  behaved  with  the  greatest  decorum  throughout  the  day.  After  dinner, 
we  were  served  with  good  wine,  and  Com-pUmUr^  one  of  the  first  chiefs  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  a  very  great  warrior,  took  up  his  glass  and  said,  *^I 
(hank  the  Ortat  SmrUfor  this  opjpniunity  of  smokifig  the  pipt  ofJriendMp  and 
hve.  May  toe  mant  our  own  vines — ht  the  fcdhers  qf  our  own  Mldren — and 
nudfvtain  themJ  ^  * 

In  1790,  an  act  passed  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  for  **  granting  800 
dollars  to  Corn-planter,  Half-town  and  Big-trtt,  in  trust  for  the  Seneca  nation, 
and  other  purposes  therein  mentioned."  In  February,  1791,  Com-pUmi  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  was  employed  in  an  extremely  nazardous  expedition  to 
undertake  the  pacification  of  the  western  tribes,  that  had  already  shown 
themselves  hostile.  The  mission  terminated  unfavorably,  from  insurmount- 
able difficultie&t  There  were  many,  at  this  time,  as  in  all  Indian  wars,  who 
entertained  doubts  of  the  fidelity  of  such  Indians  as  pretended  firieudship. 
Corn-plant  did  not  escape  suspicion ;  but,  as  his  afier-^onduct  showed,  il 
was  entirely  without  foundation.  In  the  midst  of  these  imputations,  a  letter 
written  at  Fort  Franklin  says,  ^  I  have  only  to  observe  that  the  Com-pUad 
has  been  here,  and,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  as  friendly  as  one  of  our  own 
people.  He  has  advised  nie  to  take  care ;  ^for,^  said  he,  'you  will  soon  Aove  a 
chance  to  let  the  world  know  whether  you  are  a  sMier  or  not.^  When  he  went 
off,  he  ordered  two  chiefs  and  ten  warriors  to  remain  here,  and  scout  about 
the  garrison,  and  let  me  know  if  the  bad  Indians  should  either  advance 
against  me,  or  any  of  the  frontiers  of  die  United  States.  He  thinks  the 
people  at  Pittsburgh  should  keep  out  spies  towards  the  salt  licks,  for  he 
says,  by  and  by,  he  thinks,  the  bad  Indians  wiU  come  from  that  way." 

In  1792,  tlie  following  advertisement  appeared,  signed  by  Corn-plant :  "My 
people  having  been  charged  with  committing  depredations  on  the  frontier 
inhabitants  near  Pittsburgh,  I  hereby  contradict  the  assertion,  as  it  is  cer- 
tainly without  foundation,  and  pledge  myself  to  those  inliabitants,  that  they 
may  rest  perfectly  secure  fi*oin  any  danger  from  die  Senecas  residing  on  the 
Alleghany  waters,  and  that  my  people  have  been  and  still  are  friendly  to  the 
U.  States." 

About  the  time  Corn-plant  lefl  his  nation  to  proceed  on  his  mission  to  the 
hostile  tribes,  as  three  of  his  people  were  travelhng  through  a  setdement 
upon  the  Genesee,  they  stopped  at  a  house  to  hght  their  pipes.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  several  men  within,  one  of  whom,  as  the  foremost  Indian  stoop- 
ed down  to  light  his  pipe,  killed  him  with  an  axe.  One  of  the  others  was 
badly  wounded  with  die  same  weapon,  while  escaping  from  the  house. 
They  were  not  pursued,  and  the  odier,  a  boy,  escaped  unhurt  (The  poor 
wounded  man,  when  nearly  well  of  the  wound,  was  bitten  by  a  snake,  which 
caused  his  immediate  death.)  When  Corn-plant  knew  what  had  happened, 
he  charged  his  warriors  to  remain  quiet,  and  not  to  seek  revenge,  and  was 


*  Carey's  Museum,  v.  415. 

t  "  Causes  of  tbe  existiug  Ilosiilities/'  &c.  drawo  up  by  the  sec'y  of  war,  G^ntfal 
in  1791. 
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hMrd  onl^  to  say,  ^B  is  hardy  token  I  and  my  peopU  are  tying  to  make  peaei 
Jhr  the  uimieSy  thai  vot  should  receive  such  reward,  I  can  govern  my  young  men 
and  warriors  better  than  the  thirteen  fires  can  theirsJ*  How  is  it  that  this  man 
should  practise  upon  the  maxims  of  QmfutiuSy  of  whom  he  never  heard  f 

SDo  ye  to  (Shears  as  ye  would  thai  they  should  do  unto  you ;)  and  the  monster  in 
luman  form,  in  a  gospel  land,  taught  them  from  his  youth,  should  show,  by 
his  actions,  his  utter  contempt  of  them,  and  even  of  the  divine  mandate  ? 

In  1816,  the  Reverend  T^imothy  AUkn^  then  president  of  Alleghany  college, 
in  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  visited  the  Beneca  netioD.  At  this  time,  Cont- 
plard  lived  seven  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  Connewango  with  the 
Alleghany,  upon  the  banks  of  the  latter,  *<  on  a  piece  of  first-rate  bottom 
land,  a  little  within  the  limits  of  Pennsvlvania.''  Here  was  his  village,* 
which  exhibited  signs  of  industrious  inhabitants.  He  then  owned  l;^ 
acres  of  land,  600  of  which  comprehended  his  town.  ^  It  was  grateful  to 
notice,**  observes  Mr.  Mten^  ^  the  present  agricultural  habits  of  the  place, 
from  the  numerous  enclosures  of  buck-wheat,  com  and  oats.  We  also  saw 
a  number  of  oxen,  cows  and  horses;  and  many  logs  designed  for  the  saw- 
mill and  the  Pittsburgh  market"  Corn-plant  had,  for  some  time,  been  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  hailed  with  joy  such  as  professed 
it.  When  he  was  apprized  of  Mr.  JUden^s  arrival,  he  hastened  to  wel- 
come him  to  his  village,  and  wait  upon  him.  And  notwithstanding  his  high 
station  as  a  chief^  having  many  men  under  his  command,  he  chose  ratiier, 
**  in  tlie  ancient  patriarchal  style,"  to  serve  his  visitors  himself;  he,  there- 
fore, took  care  of  their  horses,  And  went  into  the  field,  cut  and  brought  oats 
for  them. 

The  Western  Missionary  Society  had,  in  1815,  at  Com-jUanfs  "  urgent 
request,'*  established  a  school  at  his  village,  which,  at  this  time,  promised 
success. 

Corn-plant  received  an  annual  annuity  from  the  U.  States  of  250  dollars, 
besides  his  proportion  of  9000  divided  equally  among  every  member  of  the 
nation. 

Gos-kuk-ke-wa-nchkon-ne-di-yu,  commonly  called  the  Propkety  was  brother 
to  Com-planty  and  resided  in  his  village.  He  was  of  little  note,  and  died 
previous  to  1816.f  Cornrplanty  we  believe,  was,  when  living,  like  all  other 
unenlightened  people,  very  superstitioua  Not  Ions  since,  he  said  the  Good 
Spirit  had  told  him  not  to  have  any  thing  to  do  wit^  the  whites,  or  even  to 
preserve  any  mementoes  or  relics  they  had  fit>m  time  to  time  given  him ; 
whereupon,  among  other  thines,  he  burnt  up  his  belt  and  broke  his  elegant 
sword.  He  oflen  mentions  his  having  been  at  Braddod^s  defeat  Henry 
ObeaUy  his  son,  he  sent  to  be  educated  among  the  whites.  He  became  a 
drunkard  on  returning  to  his  home,  and  is  now  discarded  by  his  father. 
Corn-plant  has  other  sons ;  but  he  says  no  more  of  them  shall  be  educated 
among  the  whites,  for  he  says,  ^  It  entirely  spoil  IndianJ'^  And  although  he 
countenances  Christianity,  he  does  not  do  it,  it  is  thought,  from  a  behef  of 
it,  but  probably  from  the  same  motives  as  too  many  whites  do.  \ 

The  following  story,  AT.  Bayard  says,§  was  told  him  by  Corn-planter.  We 
have  often  heard  a  similar  one,  and  as  often  a  new  origin ;  but  never  before 
that  it  originated  with  ffilUam  Penn,  However,  as  our  author  observes,  as 
we  have  more  respect  for  truth  than  great  names,  we  will  relate  it  Penn 
proposed  to  the  Indians  to  sell  him  as  much  land  as  he  could  encompass 
with  the  hide  of  a  bullock.  They,  supposing  he  meant  only  what  ground 
would  be  covered  by  it,  when  it  was  spread  out,  and  looking  upon  what 
was  oftered  as  a  good  price,  consented  to  the  proposition.  Penny  like  Didon, 
cut  the  skin  into  a  line  of  immense  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  tlie  vend- 
ers, who,  in- silent  indignation,  religiously  observed  their  contract  The 
quantity  of  land  encompassed  by  the  line  is  not  mentioned ;  but,  more  or 

less,  the  Indians  had  passed  their  word,  and  they  scorned  to  break  it,  even 

' — 

*  Formerly  called  ObaUtovon.  See  Pa.  Gez.  1792,  and  SUxnbun^s  Joar. 
f  Amer.  FLegisler  for  1816,  vol  ii.  226,  Ax. 

i  Veibal  account  of  E.  T.  Foote,  Esq.  of  Chataaque  co.  N.  Y.  who  potiesies  much 
valuable  information  upon  matters  of  this  kmd. 
(  Voyag*  dant  MMinetar  da  EtaU-'Vnit,  et  edt  pt.  906.  W. 
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Miamies  were  very  much  opposed  to  this  intrasioD  into  their  country,  bat 
were  not  powerful  enough  to  repel  it,  and  many  of  their  chiefs  were  put  to 
death  in  the  most  barbarous  manner,  for  remonstrating  against  their  conduct 
The  maladministration  of  the  Prophdy  however,  in  a  short  time,  very  much 
reduced  his  numbers,  so  that,  in  about  a  year,  his  followers  consisted  of  but 
about  300,  and  these  in  the  most  miserable  state  of  existence.  Their  habit* 
had  been  such  as  to  bring  famine  upon  them ;  and  but  for  the  provisions 
furnished  by  Greneral  Harrison,  from  Vincennes,  starvation  would  doubtless 
have  ensued.*  At  this  juncture,  Ttcamath  made  his  appearance  among 
them  ;  and  although  in  the  character  of  a  subordinate  chief,  yet  it  was  known 
that  he  directed  every  thin^  afterwards,  although  in  the  name  of  the  PropheL 
His  exertions  now  became  immense  to  engage  every  tribe  upon  the  continent 
in  a  confederacy,  with  the  open  and  avowed  object  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  whites. 

Agreeably  to  the  direction  of  the  government.  Governor  Hcarrison  purchased 
of  the  De  la  wares,  Miamies,  and  Potto  watomies,  a  large  tract  of  country  on 
both  sides  of  the  Wabash,  and  extending  up  the  river  60  miles  above  Vin- 
cennes. Thb  was  in  1809,  about  a  year  afler  the  Prophet  settled  with  his  colony 
upon  the  Wabash,  as  before  stated.  Tecumaeh  was  absent  at  this  time,  and 
his  brother,  the  Prophet,  was  not  considered  as  having  any  claim  to  the  coun- 
try, being  there  without  the  consent  of  the  Miamies.  Tecumsek  did  not  view 
it  it)  this  light,  and  at  his  return  was  exceedingly  vexed  with  those  chiefi 
who  had  made  the  conveyance ;  many  of  whom,  it  is  asserted,  he  threatened 
with  death.  Tkcumseh^s  displeasure  and  dissatis^ction  reached  Governor 
Harrison^  who  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  state  ^  that  any  claims  he 
might  have  to  the  lands  which  had  been  ceded,  were  not  affected  by  the 
treaty ;  that  he  might  come  to  Vincennes  and  exhibit  his  pretensions,  and  if 
they  were  found  to  be  solid,  that  the  land  would  either  be  given  up,  or  an 
ample  compensation  made  for  it."  f  This,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  not  in  a 
strain  calculated  to  soothe  a  mighty  mind,  when  once  justly  irritated,  as  was 
that  of  TecumseL  However,  upon  the  12  August,  1810,  (a  day  which  cannot 
fail  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fate  of  his  ^reat  archetype,  PhUip,  of  Pokcair 
oketj)  he  met  the  governor  in  council  at  Vmcennes,  with  many  of  his  war- 
riors ;  at  which  time  he  spoke  to  him  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  true  I  am  a  Shawanee.  My  forefathers  were  warriors.  Their  son  is 
a  warrior.  From  them  I  only  take  my  existence  ;  from  my  tribe  I  take  noth- 
ing. I  am  the  maker  of  my  own  fortune ;  and  oh !  that  I  could  make  that 
of  my  red  people,  and  of  my  country,  as  great  as  the  conceptions  of  my 
mind,  when  I  think  of  the  Spirit  that  rules  uie  universe.  I  would  not  then 
come  to  Grovernor  Harrison,  to  ask  him  to  tear  the  treaty,  and  to  obliterate 
the  landmark ;  but  1  would  say  to  him.  Sir,  you  have  liberty  to  return  to 
your  own  country.  The  being  within,  communing  with  past  ages,  tells  me, 
that  once,  nor  until  lately,  there  was  no  white  man  on  this  continent.  That 
it  then  all  belonged  to  red  men,  children  of  the  same  parents,  placed  on  it  by 
the  Great  Spirit  that  made  them,  to  keep  it,  to  traverse  it,  to  enjoy  its  produc- 
tions, and  to  fill  it  with  the  same  race.  Once  a  happy  race.  Since  made 
miserable  by  the  white  people,  who  are  never  contented,  but  always  encroach- 
ing. The  way,  and  the  only  way  to  check  and  to  stop  this  evil,  is,  for  all  the 
red  men  to  unite  in  claiming  a  common  and  equal  right  in  the  land,  as  it  was 
at  first,  and  should  be  yet ;  for  it  never  was  divided,  but  belongs  to  all,  for  the 
use  of  each.  That  no  part  has  a  right  to  sell,  even  to  each  other,  much  less 
to  strangers  ;  those  who  want  all,  and  will  not  do  with  less.  The  white  peo- 
ple have  no  right  to  take  the  land  from  the  Indians,  because  they  had  it  first ; 
It  is  theirs.  They  may  sell,  but  all  must  join.  Any  sale  not  made  by  all  is 
not  valid.  The  late  sale  is  bad.  It  was  made  by  a  part  only.  Part  do  not 
know  how  to  sell.  It  requires  all  to  make  a  bargain  for  all.  All  red  men 
have  equal  rights  to  the  unoccupied  land.  The  right  of  occupancy  is  as 
good  in  one  place  as  in  another.  There  cannot  be  two  occupations  in  the 
same  place.  The  first  excludes  all  others.  It  is  not  so  in  hunting  or  travel-  * 
ling;  for  there  the  same  ground  will  serve  many,  as  they  may  follow  each 

•  Memoin  of  Harrimm,  t  if  4Ae.    . 
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the  idea  of  an**  equivalent  for  a  couDtry,**  or,  what  meant  the  same  thing,  a 
compensation  for  land,  which,  oilen  repeated,  as  it  had  been,  would  soon  ammmt 
to  a  country !  "  The  behavior  of  Tecumseh,  at  this  interview,  was  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  had  been  the  day  before.  His  deportment  was  dignified 
and  collected,  and  he  showed  not  the  least  disposition  to  be  insolent  He 
denied  having  any  intention  of  attacking  the  governor,  but  said  he  had  been 
ad>i8ed  by  white  men  **  *  to  do  as  he  had  done ;  that  two  white  men  had  visited 
him  at  his  place  of  residence,  and  told  him  that  half  the  white  people  were  op- 
posed to  Grovemor  Harrison,  and  wilHng  to  relinquish  the  land,  and  told  him 
to  advLse  the  tribes  not  to  receive  pay  for  it ;  for  that  the  governor  would  be 
soon  put  out  of  office,  and  a  **  good  man  "  sent  in  his  place,  who  would  give  up 
the  land  to  the  Indians.  The  governor  asked  him  whether  he  would  prevent 
the  survey  of  the  land :  he  replied  that  he  was  determined  to  adhere  to  the 
M  boundary.  Then  arose  a  Wyandot,  a  Kikkapoo,  a  Pottowattomie,  an 
Ottowas,  and  a  Winnebago  chief,  each  declaring  his  determination  to  stand 
by  Ttcumstk,  whom  they  had  chosen  their  chief.  After  the  governor  bad 
informed  Ttcumseh  that  his  words  should  be  truly  reported  to  the  presi- 
dent, alleging,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  knew  the  land  would  not  be  re- 
linquished, and  that  it  would  be  maintained  by  the  sword,  the  council 
closed. 

The  governor  wished  yet  to  prolong  the  interview,  and  thought  that, 
possibly,  Ttcvmsth  might  appear  more  submissive,  should  he  meet  him  in 
bis  own  tent.  Accordingly  he  took  with  him  an  interpreter,  and  visited 
the  chief  in  his  camp  the  next  day.  The  governor  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  Twumsth  conversed  with  him  a  considerable  time. 
On  being  asked  by  the  governor  if  his  determination  really  was  as  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  the  council,  he  said,  ^^Yes;"  and  added,  <*that  it  was 
with  great  reluctance  he  would  make  war  with  the  United  States — against 
whom  he  had  no  other  complaint,  but  their  purchasing  the  Indians'  land ; 
that  he  was  extremely  anxious  to  be  their  friend,  and  if  he  (the  govemorj 
would  prevail  upon  the  president  to  give  up  the  lands  lately  purchased,  ana 
agree  never  to  make  another  treaty,  without  the  consent  of  all  the  tribes,  he 
would  be  their  faithful  ally,  and  assist  them  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English,** 
whom  he  knew  were  always  treating  the  Indians  like  dogs,  clapping  their 
hands  and  hallooing  stu-boy ;  that  he  would  much  rather  join  the  seventeen 
fires ;  but  if  they  would  not  give  up  said  lands,  and  comply  with  his  request 
in  other  respects,  he  would  join  the  English.  When  the  governor  told  him 
there  was  no  probability  that  the  presiclent  would  comply,  he  said,  **  Well,  sm 
the  great  chief  is  to  determine  the  matter,  I  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will  put 
sense  enough  into  his  head,  to  induce  him  to  direct  you  to  give  up  this  land. 
It  is  true,  he  is  so  far  off  he  will  not  be  injured  by  the  war.  He  may  sit  still 
in  his  town,  and  drink  his  wine,  whilst  you  and  1  will  have  to  fight  it  out" 
He  had  said  before,  when  asked  if  it  were  his  determination  to  make  war 
unless  his  terms  were  complied  with,  ^ His  my  determination ;  nor  vnll  I  give 
rest  to  my  feet  J  until  I  have  united  all  the  red  men  in  the  like  resolution.^ 

Thus  is  exhibited  the  determined  character  of  Tecumseh,  in  which  no 
duplicity  appears,  and  whose  resentment  might  have  been  expected,  when 
questioned,  aga'm  and  again,  upon  the  same  subject.  Most  religiously  did  he 
prosecute  this  plan ;  and  could  his  extraordinary  and  wonderml  exertions  be 
Known,  no  fiction,  it  is  believed,  could  scarcely  surpass  the  reality.  The 
tribes  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  those  about  Lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  were  visited  and  revisited  by  him  previous  to  the  year  1811.  He  had 
raised  in  these  tribes  the  hi^h  expectation  that  they  should  be  able  to  drive 
the  Americans  to  the  east  ot  the  Ohio.  The  famous  Blue-Jacket  was  as  san- 
guine as  TVcumsehj  and  was  his  abettor  in  uniting  distant  tnbes. 

The  following  characteristic  circumstance  occurred  at  one  of  the  meet- 
ings at  Vincennes.  After  Tecumseh  had  made  a  speech  to  Governor  Har^ 
rison,  and  was  about  to  seat  himself-  in  a  chair,  he  observed  that  none  had 
been  placed  for  him.  One  was  immediately  ordered  by  the  governor,  and, 
as  the  interpreter  handed  it  to  him,  he  said,  ^  Your  father  requests  you  to  take 

*  Memoin  of  Harriton. 
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Ibe  colonel  ever  claimed  the  lumor  of  the  achievement.  \ 
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Colonel  Johnwn  was  Ttcamatk,  From  the  same  paper  it  wx>uld  seem,  tbat» 
even  on  the  day  of  battle,  it  was  doubted  by  some  whether  the  chief  killed 
were  Ttcumstk,  and  that  a  critical  inquest  was  held  over  his  body;  and 
altliough  it  was  decided  to  be  he,  yet  to  the  fact  that  the  colonel  killed  him, 
there  was  a  demur,  even  then.  But,  no  doubt,  many  were  willing  it  should 
so  pass,  thinking  it  a  matter  of  not  much  consequence,  so  long  as  Tecufiudk, 
their  most  dreaded  enemy,  was  actually  slain ;  and,  perhaps,  too,  so  near  the 
event,  many  felt  a  delicacy  in  dissenting  from  the  report  of  Colonel  JohnaofCt 
friends ;  but  when  time  had  dispelled  such  jealousy,  those  came  out  frankly 
with  their  opinion,  and  hence  resulted  the  actual  truth  of  the  case. 

That  the  American  soldiers  should  have  dishonored  tliemselves,  after  their 
victory,  by  outraging  all  decency  by  acts  of  astonishing  ferocity  and  barbarity 
upon  the  lifeless  body  of  the  fallen  chief,  is  grievous  to  mention,  and  cannot 
meet  with  too  severe  condemnation.  Pieces  of  his  skin  were  taken  away  by 
some  of  them  as  mementoes !  *  He  is  said  to  have  borne  a  personal  enmity  to 
General  Harrison,  at  this  time,  for  having  just  before  destroyed  his  family. 
The  celebrated  speech,  said  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  great  "  Shawaneae 
wanior "  to  General  Prodor,  before  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  is  believed  by 
many  not  to  be  genuine.  It  may  be  seen  in  every  history  of  the  war,  and 
every  periodical  of  that  day,  and  not  a  few  since,  even  to  tins.  Therefore  we 
omit  it  here.  The  speecli  of  Logan,  perhaps,  has  not  circulated  wider. 
Another,  in  our  opinion,  more  worthy  the  mighty  mind  of  Ttcumsth,  published 
in  n  work  said  to  be  written  by  one  who  heara  it,f  is  now  generally  (on  the 
authority  of  a  public  journal  |)  discarded  as  a  fiction. 

Amon^  the  skirmishes  between  the  belligerents,  before  General  Hvil  sur- 
rendered the  north-western  army,  Tecums^  and  his  Indians  acted  a  con- 
spicuous part 

Maiden,  situated  at  the  junction  of  Detroit  River  with  Lake  Erie,  was 
considered  the  Gibraltar  of  Canada,  and  it  was  expected  that  General  HvUPt 
first  object  would  be  to  possess  himself  of  it.  In  a  movement  that  way, 
Colonel  M^Jhihur  came  very  near  being  cut  off  by  a  party  of  Indians  led  by 
TecumseJu  About  4  miles  from  Maiden,  he  found  a  bnd^e  in  possession  of  a 
body  of  the  enemy ;  and  altliough  the  bridge  was  earned  by  a  force  undor 
Colonel  Cass,^  in  effecting  whicn,  11  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  yet  it  seenuL 
that  in  a  ^  few  days  afterwards "  they  were  in  possession  of  it  again,  and 
again  the  Americans  stood  ready  to  repeat  the  attack.  It  was  in  an  attempt 
to  reconnoitre,  that  Colonel  M^AHkur  **  advanced  somewhat  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  cut  off  from  his  men"!)  by  several 
Indians  who  had  nearly  prevented  his  retreat. 

Major  Vanhom  was  detached  on  the  4  August  from  Aux  Canards,  with  200 
men,  to  convoy  150  Ohio  militia  and  some  provisions  from  the  River  Raisin. 
In  his  second  day's  march,  near  Brownstown,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  of  70 
Indiun.s  under  TWitirueA,  who,  firing  upon  him,  killed  20  men ;  among  whom 
were  Captains  M'*Culloch^^  Bostler,  Gilcrease,**  and  Ubty:  9  more  were 
wounded.     The  rest  made  a  precipitate  retreat. 

Major  VanJtom  having  failed  in  his  attempt,  Colonel  MUhr  was  sent  on 
the  8tli  of  August,  with  600  men  to  protect  the  same  provisions  and  trans- 
ports. The  next  day,  August  9th,  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  van- 
guard, commanded  by  Captain  Sndling,  was  fired  upon  by  an  extensive  line 
of  British  and  Indians,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  of  Magaugo,  14  milee 
from  Detroit.  The  main  body  was  half  a  mile  in  the  rear  when  the  attack 
began.  Captain  Snellin^  maintained  his  position  in  a  most  gallant  manner, 
imdcr  a  heavy  fire,  until  the  line  was  formed  and  advanced  to  his  relief! 
The  force  against  which  the  Americans  were  now  contending  was  made  up 


*  We  have  oAen  heard  it  said,  but  whether  in  Uiith  we  do  not  aver,  that  there  are  those 
who  stiil  own  razor  straps  made  of  it. 

t  John  Dunn  Hunter.  J  North  American  Review. 

&  Since  governor  of  MirhigBn.  an-l  now  secretary  of  wae. 

K  Rrnckenrid^,  Hist.  War.  31. 

IF  In  this  officer's  pocket,  it   is  said,  was  found   a  letter  written  for  his  wife,  ^ving  an 
account  of  his  having  killed  an  hidian,  from  whose  head  he  tore  the  tcaJp  with  hia  teeth. 

**  Gilchristf  commonly  written. 
11* 
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dncide  against,  than  his  resolution  enabled  him  to  quit,  so  vile  a  habit 
Beyond  one  or  two  glasses  of  wine,  he  never  afterwards  indulged." 

It  was  said  not  to  be  from  good  will  to  the  Americans,  that  he  would  not 
permit  his  warriors  to  exercise  any  cruelty  upon  them,  when  fallen  into  their 
power,  but  from  principle  alone.  When  Detroit  was  taken  by  the  British 
and  Indians,  Tecumseh  was  in  the  action  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  After  the 
surrender,  General  Brock  requested  him  not  to  allow  his  Indians  to  ill-treat 
the  prisoners ;  to  which  he  replied,  ^  JVb !  I  dtspise  them  too  much  to  m/tddU 
with  them,^ 

Som3  of  the  Euglish  have  said  that  there  were  few  officers  in  the  U. 
States'  service  so  able  to  command  in  the  field  as  Tecumseh,  This  it  will  not 
us  behove  to  question;  but  it  would  better  have  become  such  speech- 
makers,  if  they  had  added,  "  in  his  peculiar  mode  of  warfare."  That  he 
was  a  more  wily  chief  than  Mishikinakwaf  may  be  doubted ;  that  either  had 
natural  abilities  inferior  to  those  of  GJeneral  fVayne^  or  Greiieral  Brock,  we 
see  no  reason  to  believe.  But  this  is  no  argument  that  they  could  practise 
European  warfare  as  well  as  those  generals.  It  is  obvious,  from  his  inter- 
course with  the  whites,  that  Tecumseh  must  have  been  better  skilled  in  their 
military  tactics  than  most,  if  not  all,  of  his  countrymen,  whether  predecessors 
or  contemporaries. 

A  military  man,*  as  we  apprehend,  says,  "He  [Tecumseh]  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  position,  and  not  only  knew,  but  could  point  out  the  localities  of 
the  whole  country  through  which  he  had  passed."  "  Ilis  facility  of  commu- 
nicating the  information  he  had  acquired,  was  thus  displayed  before  a  con- 
course of  spectators.  Previously  to  General  Brock^s  crossing  over  to  Detroit, 
he  asked  Tecumseh  what  sort  of  a  country  he  should  have  to  pass  through  in 
case  of  his  proceeding  farther.  Tecums^  taking  a  roll  of  elm-bark,  and  ex- 
tending it  on  the  ground  by  means  of  four  stones,  drew  forth  his  seal  ping- 
knife,  and  with  the  point  presently  etched  upon  the  bark  a  plan  of  the  coun- 
try, its  hills,  woods,  rivers,  morasses,  and  roads ;  a  plan  which,  if  not  as  neat, 
was,  for  the  purpose  required,  fully  as  intelligible  as  if  JtrrowsmUh  himself 
had  prepared  it  Pleased  with  this  unexpected  talent  in  Tecumseh^  also  with 
his  having,  by  his  characteristic  boldness,  induced  the  Indians,  not  of  his  im- 
mediate party,  to  cross  the  Detroit,  prior  to  the  embarkation  of  the  regulars 
and  militia.  General  Brock,  as  soon  as  the  business  was  over,  publicly  took  off 
his  sash,  and  placed  it  round  the  body  of  the  chief  Tecumseh  received  the 
honor  with  evident  gratification,  but  was,  the  next  day,  seen  without  his 
sash.  Greneral  Brock,  fearing  something  had  displeased  the  Indian,  sent  his 
interpreter  for  an  explanation.  The  latter  soon  returned  with  an  account 
that  Tecumseh,  not  wishing  to  wear  such  a  mark  of  distinction,  when  an 
older,  and,  as  he  said,  abler,  warrior  thaa  himself  was  present,  had  transferred 
the  sash  to  the  Wyandot  chief  Round-htculP 

Th(i  place  of  tliis  renowned  warrior's  birth  was  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Scioto  Kiver,  near  what  is  now  CLillicothe.  His  father's  name  was  Pukeesheno^ 
whicli  means,  /  light  from  flying.  He  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Kanhawa,  in 
1774.  His  mother's  name  was  Meethtetasht,  which  signifies,  a  turtle  laying 
her  eggs  in  the  sand.  She  died  among  the  Cherokeea.  She  had,  at  one  birth, 
three  sons: — EUskumtaioa,  which  signifies,  a  door  opened,  was  called  the 
Prophet ;  Tecumseh,  which  is,  a  tiger  crouching  for  his  prey ;  and  KumskakcL,  a 
tiger  that  flies  in  the  air.  f 

We  wul  here  present  the  reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  Shawanee  lan- 
guage, in  the  Lord*s  Prayer. 

Coe-thin-a,  spim-i-hty  uea-tauhyan-oe,  o-toes-sa-yeg  yey-senf-tho-yan-ae :  Day- 
paU'i'tum-any'jpoy'itch  tha-key,  yea-^issi-tay-hay-yon-ae  issi-nock-i-key,  yoe-ma 
assis'key-kie  pi-sey  spim-i-key.  Me'li-norhey  ot  noo-ki  cos-si-kie  ta-wa-it-thin  oe 
yea-wap'O-ki  tuat-whui-a ;  puck'i-tum-i'Wa-loo  kne-won-ot-i-they-ufoy.  Yea^st- 
puck'i-tum-a  ma-chH-i-toto-e-ta  thick-i  ma-chaw-ki  tus-sy-neigh^puck-sin-a  u«- 
vun-si-loo  wau  po  won-ot-i-they  ya  key-la  toy  pale-i-ttan-any  way  wis-sa  kU 
was-si-cut-iry)t-way  thay-pcaf'We-way.X 
^ ' 

*  Hit  James,  ttf  wpra,  t  Schocierajt.  %  Carey^s  Museum,  vi.  318,  (for  1789.) 
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learn  that  that  part  of  the  superstitious  world  really  believed  that  it  had,  and 
that  places  had  been  actually  sunk.  The  same  communicant  says,  *^  I  havd 
only  to  state  that  I  have  comfortably  reposed  in  houses  where  newspapers 
have  announced  eveir  disappearance  of  earth."  He  states  also,  upon  the 
authority  of  ^  a  Mr.  Vhadbvry^  an  English  gentleman,  fit)m  Quebec,"  that, 
^  at  the  age  of  15,  this  Indian  disappeared  from  his  relatives,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  Anally  lost.  That  he  strolled  to  Quebec,  and  from  thence  to 
Montreal,  where,  taken  as  a  pilot  to  Halifax,  he  remained  several  years ;  and 
in  this  space  received  an  education  qualifying  him  to  act  the  part  alreadj 
known."  The  comet  of  1811  was  viewed  by  many,  throughout  the  country, 
as  a  harbinger  of  evil,  and  it  was  upon  this  seeming  s^vantage  that  the 
Prophet  *  seized  to  friffhten  his  red  brethren  into  his  schemes,  f 

He  wussaid  to  have  been  kiUed  on  the  18  November,  1812,  when  the  Missis- 
sinaway  towns  were  destroyed  on  the  Wabash  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel 
Campbell;  but  this  was  only  a  rumor  of  the  day. 

ROUND-HEAD  was  a  Wyandot,  and  fought  against  the  Americans  in 
the  last  war.  He  was  very  conspicuous  in  the  batUe  at  Frenchtown  upon 
the  River  Raisin.  The  Indian  force  in  this  affiur  was  about  1000.|  General 
ffinchester^s  quarters  were  at  1  or  200  yards  from  the  main  army  when 
the  fight  commenced,  and,  in  an  endeavor  to  render  it  assistance,  was 
faUen  upon  by  the  Wyandots,  and  himself  and  attendants  captured. 
Round-head  seized  upon  General  Winchester  with  his  own  hands.  It  was  a 
severe  cold  morning,  22  January,  1813,  and  the  ground  was  covered  ^vith 
snow. 

Our  chief,  in  a  manner  truly  characteristic,  obliged  the  ^neral  to  divest 
himself  of  his  great  coat  and  all  his  uniform.  With  notbmg  but  his  shirt 
to  protect  him  ii*om  the  cold.  Round-head  conducted  him  to  a  fire,  but  not 
until  he  had  got  on  the  general's  cocked  hat,  uniform  coat,  vest,  &c.  It  was 
in  this  condition,  that  Colonel  Proctor  found  him ;  and  it  was  not  without 
much  persuasion  that  the  stem  warrior  relinquished  his  important  captive ; 
and  it  was  with  still  more  reluctance,  that  he  gave  up  the  uniform,  in  which 
he  had  so  short  a  time  to  strut  about  and  show  himself  to  his  countrymen.^  • 

This  was  a  most  disastrous  expedition  for  the  Americans :  538  were  cap- 
tured, according  to  the  British  account,  which  does  not  differ  materially  from 
the  American ;  ||  and  300  killed  in  the  battle,  and  massacred  by  the  Indians 
immediately  after. 

In  Colonel  Prodor^a  official  account  of  this  afi^dr,  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Indian  chiefs  and  warriors.  His  words  are :  **  The 
zeal  and  courage  of  the  Indian  department  were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Lidian  warriors  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery." 

Colonel  Proctor  has  been  much  censured  for  his  conduct  at  the  River  Rai- 
sin. It  was  said  that  he  agreed  to  the  terms  asked  for  by  Greneral  Wvnchester^ 
and  then  paid  no  attention  to  their  observance,  but  rather  countenanced  the 
Indians  in  their  barbarities,  thinking  thereby  to  strike  the  Americans  with 
dread,  that  they  might  be  deterred  from  entering  the  service  in  future.  But 
the  British  historians  say  that  ^  the  whole  of  the  left  division  surrendered  at 
discretion,"  and  not  "■  on  condition  of  their  being  protected  fiiom  the  savages, 
being  allowed  to  retain  their  private  property,  and  having  their  side-arms 
returned  to  them,"  as  stated  by  General  Wtncheker:  for,  Mr.  /omef  adds,  **  had 
this  Ijcen  the  understanding,  one  may  suppose  that  some  writing  would  have 
been  drawn  up ;  but,  indeed.  Gen.  frinchestcr  was  not  in  a  condition  to  dictate 
terms.    Stripped  to  his  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  suffering  exceedingly  from 

*  Lambertf  who  published  three  volumes  of  travels  in  America  in  1810,  (London,)  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Prophet,  says,  "  Thus  we  find,  that  prophets  are  not  confineid  to  our  own  happy 
island  :  but  I  make  no  doubt,  that  many  of  our  »eaUd  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  wno 
are  running  aAer  Joanna  SotUhcoU  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  will  (if  they 
should  ever  read  this  speech)  turn  up  their  nose  at  the  Indian,  and  quote  a  text  from  Revela- 
tions to  prove  that  he  is  9^  false  prophet."     Lambert,  i.  396. 

t  Halcyon  Luminary,  i.  205,  &c.  New  York,  (June,)  1811, 

X  Perkms's  Late  War,  100.  &  Jomti,  Hilit  Occarrencei,  L  188. 

I  Thomson  has  dS2.    HUt,  Sketches,  lOi. 
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carriage,  as  he  ascended  the  bank  and  passed  through  the  ranks  of  the  sol- 
diers. The  greatest  firmness  attended  his  steps,  and  the  most  dignified  noti- 
dudance  was  upon  his  countenance,  notwithstanding  his  condition  was  now 
calculated  to  discover  humiliation  and  deep  depression.  Only  a  few  days 
before,  he  had  fought  hand  to  hand  with  these  same  volunteers,  whose  ranks 
he  now  passed  through. 

We  have  not  heard  of  the  death  of  the  heroic  and  truly  great  chief  Mvee- 
rah ;  but,  whether  alive  or  dead,  our  veneration  is  the  same.  It  was  saidf  of 
his  contemporary,  Teeumseh^  that  in  the  field  he  was  an  AchSks^  and  in  the 
council  an  Jiramemnon,  At  least,  we  think,  as  much  may  in  truth  be  said  of 
JM^eeroA.  The  sequel  of  the  Ufe  of  Tarhe  will  be  found  in  a  former  chapter, 
wnere  he  figures  under  the  name  of  King  Crant,  In  1807,  a  treaty  was  made 
at  Detroit  between  the  Chippeways,  Ottowas,  Pottowattomies  and  Wyandots 
and  the  United  States.  Two  chiefs  besides  Myetrnh  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
last-named  tribe.  His  name  to  that  treaty  is  written  Jmere.  The  next  year, 
1808,  another  treatv  was  made  at  Brownstown  with  the  same  tribes,  with  the 
addition  of  two  dele^tes  from  the  Shawanees.  Three  besides  Myetrah 
signed  at  this  time.  He  was  also,  we  believe,  a  party  to  the  treaty  made  at 
Fort  Industry  in  1805,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lake. 

Less  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  two  next  chiefs,  of  which  we  shall  say 
something,  than  of  many  others  less  distinguished. 

TEYONINHOKERAWEN  was  a  Mohawk  chief;  who  is  generally  known 
under  the  appellation  of  John  •Yorton.  ^  This  interesting  Indian,  about  two 
years  ago,  [1804  or  5,]  visited  England,  where  numerous  traits  of  an  amiable 
disposition  and  a  vigorous  intellect  produced  the  most  pleasing  impressions 
on  all  who  were  introduced  to  him.  A  proof  of  his  possessing,  in  a 
high  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  good  temper  ana  great  mental  quickness,  occur- 
red at  the  upper  rooms,  at  Bath,  where  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  country. 
A  young  Englishman,  who  had  been  in  Ajnerica,  accosted  the  chief  with 
several  abrupt  questions  respecting  his  place  of  abode,  situation,  and  the 
like.  To  these  Norton  returned  answers  at  once  pertinent  and  modest  The 
inquirer,  however,  expressed  himself  dissatisfied  with  them,  and  hinted,  in 
almost  plain  terms,  that  he  believed  him  to  be  an  impostor.  Still  the  Amer- 
ican suppressed  his  resentment,  and  endeavored  to  convince  the  gentleman 
that  this  account  of  himself  might  be  depended  upon.  *  Well,  but,'^returned 
the  other, '  if  you  really  are  what  you  pretend  to  be,  how  will  you  relish  re- 
turning to  the  savages  of  your  own  country  ? '  *  Sir,*  replied  Norton,  with  a 
glance  of  intelligence,  *  /  ahaU  not  experience  so  great  a  diange  in  my  society  as 
you  imagine,  for  I  find  there  are  savages  in  this  country  also.*  Animated  with 
the  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism,  this  generous  chieflain  was  unweariedly 
occupied,  during  the  intervals  of  his  public  business,  in  acquiring  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  for  the  purpose  of  transponing  it  to  his  own 
country,  for  the  benefit  of  his  people ;  and  what  the  friends  to  the  happiness 
of  men  will  hear  with  still  greater  admiration  and  pleasure,  he  was  also  en- 
gaged, imder  the  auspices  of  Mr.  fVUberforce  and  Mr.  Thornton,  in  the  labori- 
ous employment  of  translating  the  Gospel  of  St  John  into  his  native 
tongue."*  Whether  that  published  by  the  American  Bible  Society  be  the 
same  translation,  I  am  not  positive,  but  believe  it  is.  The  following  is  the  Sd 
verse  of  Chnp.  i.  Yor^hwagwegon  ne  rode  weyenbkden,  ok  tsi  nikon  ne  kaghson 
yagh  oghnahhoten  teyoaon  ne  ne  yagh  raonhah  te  hayhdare. 

From  the  London  Monthly  Re})Ository  it  appears,  that  JVbrton  was  educated 
''at  one  of  the  American  universities.  There  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  him 
presented  by  the  respectable  Robert  Barclay,  hung  up  in  the  Bath  Agricul- 
tural Society's  great  room;  for  he  was  made  an  honorary  member  while 
here."  And  tlie  same  writer  adds : — ^  I  have  a  pamphlet  published  by  him 
while  in  England,  entitled  '  An  address  to  the  Six  Nations,'  recommending 
the  Gospel  of  St  John,  one  side  in  English,  the  other  in  Mohawk  language, 
in  which  are  discovered  sentences  very  similar  to  the  Welsh ;  for  instance, 


*  Jamon's  Stranger  in  America,  278, 4u>,  Loodon,  1807. 
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Indian.    O  Nivoh  toghsa  eren  tesh&wighe  ne  sacraciane  wahoni. 
Welsh.    O  Nhaw  naddug  erom  dy  devishaid  grace  am  whahaoL 
English.    O  God,  take  not  from  us  thy  grace,  because  we  have  erred  from 
thy  ways."  • 

Some  of  the  words  which  seem  to  be  corresponding  and  analoffous  to  the 
eye,  in  the  two  first  languages,  are  not  so  in  meaning ;  in  fact  uiere  is  no 
analogy  whatever  between  ue  Welsh  and  Indian  languaffe& 

In  1808,  this  chief  was  the  bearer  of  a  long  and  exceedingly  excellent  talk 
from  the  Senecas  west  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  Indians  of  the  interior  of  Canada, 
about  100  miles  from  Niagara  Falls.    It  was  from  a  Prophet  named  Skanti- 

DARIO.f 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  Janaen  that  when  Tevoninhokerawm  was  in  Eng* 
land,  he  *<  appeared  to  be  about  45  years  of  age  p  tall,  muscular,  and  well  pro- 

gDrtioned,  possessing  a  fine  and  intelligent  countenance.  His  mother  was  a 
cotch  woman,  and  he  had  spent  two  years  in  Edinburgh,  in  his  youth, 
namely,  from  his  ISth  to  his  15tii  year,  read  and  spoke  English  and  French 
well  He  was  married  to^  female  of  his  own  tribe,  by  whom  he  had  two 
children.  lie  served  in  tlie  last  war  with  the  English,  as  will  presently  be 
related. 

Because  this  chief  spent  a  f^w  years  in  Scotland  when  young,  some  his- 
torians I  have  asserted  that  he  was  not  an  Indian,  but  a  Scotchman ;  and  a 
writer  §  of  a  sketch  of  the  late  Canada  war  says  he  was  related  to  the 
French.  Of  this  we  have  no  doubt,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  for  many  of  those 
who  pass  for  Indians  to  have  white  fathers.  We  should  think,  therefore, 
that,  instead  of  his  mother's  being  a  Scotch  woman,  his  father  might  have  been 
a  Frenchman,  and  his  mother  an  Indian. 

Of  NortorCa  orTeyoninhokerawen^a  exploits  in  the  last  war,  there  were  not 
many,  we  presume,  as  there  are  not  many  recorded.  When  CoL  Mwray  sur- 
prised Fort  Niagara,  on  the  19  Dec.  181^1,  JVbrlon  entered  the  fort  with  him, 
at  the  head  of  a  force  of  about  400  men.  ||  Fort  Niagara  was  garrisoned  by 
about  300  Americans,  of  whom  but  20  escaped.  All  who  resisted,  and  some 
who  did  not,  were  run  though  with  the  bayonet  We  only  know  thatAbrioii 
was  present  on  this  occasion. 

On  the  6  Junc,r  1814,  General  Vincent  and  JVorUniy  with  a  consideFabie 
force,ir  attacked  an  American  camp  ten  miles  from  Burlington  Bay,  at  a  plaoe 
called  Fifty  Mile  Creek.  The  onset  was  made  before  day  on  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  invaders  seized  upon  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  and  turned  them 
upon  their  enemies.  The  night  was  very  dark,  and  the  confusion  was  veiy 
groat.  The  American  Generals  Chandler  and  ffinder^  one  major,  five  cap- 
tains, one  lieutenant,  and  llfi  men,  were  taken  prisoners.  Nevertheless  the 
Americans  lbu|Tlit  Avilh  such  resolution  tliat  the  attacking  party  were  obliged 
to  abandon  thfir  advantage,  leaving  150  of  their  number  behind  them.  Tbey, 
however,  carried  off  two  pieces  of  cannon  and  some  horses. 

LOGAN  was  a  great  Shawanee  chief,  who  was  more  brave  than  fortunate. 
He  was  no  connection  of  Lof^an  of  1774,  but  was  equally  great,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  a  Jefferson,  would  have  l>een  eniially  celebrated.  Shortly  after  Gen- 
eral Tapper's  expedition  to  the  Miami  Kapids,  Captain  James  Losrffn^  as  he 
was  called  by  the  English,  was  sent  by  General  Harrison  in  the  direction  of 
tliose  mpids,  with  a  small  party  of  his  tribe,  to  reconnoitre.  He  met  with  a 
superior  force  of  the  enemy  near  that  place,  bv  which  he  was  so  closelv  pur- 
sued that  his  men  Avere  obliged  to  break  and  flee  for  safetv  in  the  true  Indian 
manner.  Logan,  wiili  two  of  his  companions,  Captain  John  and  Bright- 
horn,  arrived  safe  at  General  Winchester's  camp.  "When  he  gave  an  account 
here  of  what  had  happened,  accusers  in  the  anny  stood  ready  to  charge  him 
with  treachery,  and  a  design  of  aiding  the  enemy.    He  felt  the  false  charge 

*  Montlily  Repository,  iii.  716,  London,  1809.  t  Ibid.  709. 

X  James,  Military  Occuirenres,  ii.  16.  ^  Mr.  M.  Smith,  who  lived  then  in  Canada. 

|]  Some  American  historians  say,  "  British  and  Indians  j "  but  Mr.  James  (ii.  16.)  sijt 
there  was  but  one  ^'Indian/'  and  he  was  a  Scotchman ! 
T  The  number  of  rank  and  file  was  704,  of  the  Americans  about  9000. 
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with  cutting  severity,  but  without  any  inclination  for  revenge.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  determined  to  prove  by  some  unequivocal  announcement  that  he 
was  not  thus  to  be  taken  as  a  spy. 

Accordingly,  on  22  November,  with  the  two  men  above  named,  he  set  out, 
resolved  either  to  bring  in  a  prisoner  or '  a  scalp,  or  to  hazard  his  life  in  the 
attempt.  When  he  had  proceeded  down  the  Miami  about  10  miles,  on  the 
north  side,  he  met  with  Captain  Elliot,  (son  of  him  of  infamous  memory,  before 
mentioned  in  this  book  of  our  history,)  accompanied  by  five  Indians.  As 
this  party  was  too  strong  for  Logan  and  his  two  brave  companions,  four  of 
them  being  on  horseback,  he  therefore  determined  to  pass  them,  pretend- 
ing to  be  of  the  British  party,  and  advanced  with  confident  boldness  and  a 
friendly  deportment  But  it  unfortunately  happened,  that  the  noted  fPtnne- 
mak,  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  in  the  life  of  Tecumseh,  and  who  had 
fought  at  the  head  of  the  Pottowattomies  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  knew 
him  and  denounced  him  as  a  spy.  Logan,  however,  persisted  that  he  was 
the  friend  of  the  British,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  the  Rapids  to  give  in- 
formation of  the  situation  of  the  Americans.  Afler  conversmg  a  while,  he 
1)roceeded  on  his  wav,  and  Winntmak,  with  his  companions,  turned  and  fol- 
owed  with  him.  Winnemak  and  his  party  closely  watched  the  others,  and 
when  they  had  proceeded  about  eight  miles,  he  proposed  to  Captain  Elliot  to 
seize  and  tie  them ;  but  he  said  it  was  not  necessary,  for  if  they  attempted  ta 
escape  they  could  be  shot  down,  or  easily  run  down  with  their  horses.  Lo- 
gan, overhearing  this,  communicated  it  to  his  companions,  and  it  was  agreed 
to  make  an  attack  upon  them,  although  thev  were  five  to  three.  Until  now, 
Logan  had  intended  to  go  on  with  them  till  night,  and  then  escape. 

No  sooner  was  the  resolution  taken  than  the  fight  began.  When  they  had' 
all  fired  three  rounds  apiece,  the  advantage  was  in  favor  of  the  three  ;  having 
driven  their  adversaries  considerable  distance,  and  cut  them  off  from  their 
horses.  EUiot  and  Winnemak  had  both  fallen  mortally  wounded,  and  a  younff 
Ottowa  chief  was  killed.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight,  both  Logan  and 
Bright-horn  were  badly  wounded.  As  soon  as  Logan  was  shot,  he  ordered  a 
retreat,  and,  seizing  the  enemies'  horses,  they  effected  it  to  Winchtsla^s  camp. 
Captain  John  escaped  unhurt,  and  afler  taking  the  scalp  of  the  Ottowa  chie^ 
followed,  himself,  and  arrived  there  the  next  morning. 

Logan  had  now  indeed  established  his  reputation,  but  he  lost  his  life !  His 
wounds  proved  mortal  two  days  afier.  In  (jreneral  ffinchestei^a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Harrison,  he  says, "  More  firmness  and  consummate  bravery  have  seldom 
appeared  on  the  military  theatre.**  **  He  was  buried  with  all  the  honors, due  to 
his  rank,  and  with  sorrow  as  sincerely  and  generally  displayed  as  ever  I  wit- 
nessed."   Thus  wrote  Major  Hardin  to  Grovemor  Shelby: — 

^  His  physiognomy  was  formed  on  the  best  model,  and  exhibited  the  strong- 
est marks  of  courage,  intelligence,  good-humor  and  sincerity.  He  had  been 
very  serviceable  to  our  cause,  by  acting  as  a  pilot  and  a  spy.  He  had  gone 
with  Creneral  Hull  to  Detroit,  and  with  me  first  Kentucky  troops  who  marched 
for  the  relief  of  Fort  Wayne." 

Winnemak,  while  in  conversation  with  Logan  before  the  fight,  declared  that 
he  commanded  all  the  Indians  in  that  quarter ;  and  boasted  that  he  had 
caused  the  massacre  of  Wells  and  those  who  had  siurended  at  the  battie  of 
Chicago,  afler  having  gone  with  Wdls,  as  a  firiend,  to  guard  the  garrison  of 
that  place  to  Fort  Wayne. 

In  1786,  General  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  took  Logan,  then  a  boy,  prisoner, 
and  kept  him  some  time.  Afler  sending  him  to  school  till  he  had  acquired 
considerable  education,  he  gave  him  his  liberty  and  his  own  name.  He  was 
ever  aflerwards  friendly  to  the  whites.  His  mother  was  own  sister  to  Tecum- 
seh  and  the  Prophet,  .He  said  that  in  the  summer  preceding  his  death,  he  had 
talked  a  whole  night  with  Tecumseh,  trying  to  persuade  him  a^inst  fighting 
against  the  States;  but  Tecumseh  urged  him  as  strongly  to  jom  the  British! 
His  wife  (probably  before  she  wa«^  known  to  Ijoscon)  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Colonel  tiardin,  in  1789,  and  had  remained  in  his  family  until  the  treaty  of 
Greenville.  In  the  army  Logan  bad  formed  an  attachment  to  Maior  Hardin, 
son-in-law  of  General  Liogan,  whom,  before  he  died,  he  requested  to  see  that 
what  was  due  him  for  his  services  should  be  fidthfully  paid  over  to  his  fiunily. 
12 
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which  was  done.    His  family  rended  at  Wapoghoognata,  which  was  called 
Logan's  village.* 

BLACK-BIRD  was  a  Pottowattomie  chie(  who  made  himself  DOtorious  bj 
the  massacre  of  the  gamson  of  Fort  Dearborn.  Before  it  was  known  in  the 
western  region  of  the  upper  lakes,  that  war  had  been  declared  by  the  United 
States,  Indian  and  Canadian  forces  were  collected  at  several  points  ready  for 
the  word  to  be  given.  That  act  seems  to  have  been  anxiously  looked  for  by  the 
Indians,  as  well  as  some  of  their  advisers,  who  seem  to  have  been  much 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  emergency  of  war  than  those  who  declared  it 

Mackanaw,  or  as  it  is  generafly  written,  Michilltmakinak,  was  garrisoned 
at  this  time  with  only  58  effective  men,  and  the  first  news  they  had  of  the 
declaration  of  war  was  the  appearance  of  500  Indians  and  about  the  same 
number  of  Canadians  ready  to  attack  them.  The  fort  was  therefore  surreop 
dered  by  Lieutenant  Hcmka^  on  the  17  of  July,  1812. 

When  General  Hull  heard  of  the  fate  of  Michillimakinak,  he  rightly  judged 
that  Fort  Dearborn,  now  Chicago,  would  be  the  next  object  of  attack.  Ao- 
oordingly  be  despatched  orders  to  Captain  Heald,  then  in  command  there,  to 
evacuate  the  place  with  all  haste.  But  before  this  message  reached  ium, 
Blaek-birdy  with  a  host  of  his  warriors,  was  prepared  to  act  according  to  dr- 
oumstances.  A  large  number  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  who  had  pre- 
tended fiiendship,  hearing  that  the  place  was  to  be  evacuated,  came  there  to 
receive  what  could  not  be  carried  away. 

On  the  13  July,  Captain  fVellSj  of  Fort  Wayne,  arrived  at  Fort  Dearborn, 
with  about  30  Miamies,  to  escort  Captain  Heidd  to  Detroit  They  marched 
from  the  fort  on  the  15  July,  with  a  guard  of  Miamies  in  front,  and  another 
in  the  rear,  under  Captain  nells.  They  marched  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake, 
and  when  they  had  proceeded  about  one  mile,  thev  discovered  Indians  pre- 
pared to  attack  them  from  behind  the  high  sand-bank  which  bounded  the 
beach  of  the  lake.  Captain  Heald  then  ascended  the  bank  with  his  men,  and 
a  fight  was  immediately  begun  by  the  Indiana  The  Indians  being  vastly 
numerous.  Captain  Hecid  saw  that  it  was  useless  to  contend,  and  immediately 
retreated  to  a  small  eminence  in  the  adjacent  prairie,  and  not  being  followed 
by  the  Indians,  was  out  of  the  reach  of  their  shot  Meantime  tbe  IndiaDS 
got  possession  of  all  their  horses  and  baggage. 

The  Indiana,  afler  a  short  consultation,  made  signs  for  Captain  HmU  to 
advance  and  meet  them.  He  did  so,  and  was  met  by  Bladt-iirdf  who,  after 
shaking  hands  with  him,  told  him,  if  he  would  surrender,  the  Uves  of  the 
prisoners  should  be  spared.  There  was  no  alternative,  and  ailer  all  their  arms 
were  surrendered,  the  party  was  marched  back  to  the  Indian  encampment, 
near  the  fort,  oiid  divided  among  the  different  tribes.  The  next  moming, 
they  burned  the  fort,  and  left  the  place,  taking  the  prisoners  ivith  them. 
Captain  HeakTs  force  was  54  regulars  and  12  militia.  In  the  fight  on  the 
bank  of  the  lake,  26  of  regulars  and  all  of  the  militia  were  killed;  besides 
two  women  and  12  children.  Eleven  women  and  children  were  among  the 
captives.  Captain  H'ells  and  many  other  officers  were  killed,  and  Captain 
Heald  and  his  wife  were  both  badly  wounded,  and  were  taken  to  tbe  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph's,  where  they  were  taken  into  the  family  of  an  Indian 
trader.  Soon  after.  Black-bird  set  out  with  his  warriors  for  the  capture  of 
Fort  Wayne,  and  Captain  Heald  hired  a  Frenchman  to  take  him  to  Mich- 
illimakinak. He  was  afterwards  exchanged.  What  other  successes  this 
chief  had  during  the  war  is  unknown. 

Black'futwkj  in  speaking  of  the  capture  and  treatment  of  Captain  Heald 
and  his  men,  say9,f  it  was  owing  to  their  not  keeping  their  toord  with  the  Indians. 
The  night  before  the  fort  was  abandoned  by  the  whites,  they  threw  all  the 
powder  they  could  not  carry  with  them  into  the  well,  which  they  had  prom- 
ised to  give  them. 

The  next  chief  we  introduce  chiefly  to  illustrate  a  most  extraocdinaiy  mode 
of  doing  penance  among  the  nations  of  the  west 


*  Taken  principally  from  Nilts's  ReeUter,  and  DamalVs  Narratwe, 
t  In  bis  Life,  written  by  himself,  p.  42. 
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WAWNAHTON,*  a  bold  and  fearless  chief;  of  the  tribe  of  Yankton^f 
(whose  name,  translated,  is  *^  ^  who  charges  the  enenty,")  was  considerably 
noted  in  the  last  war  with  Canada.  **  He  luid,"  says  my  author,  "  killed  seveii 
enemies  in  battle  with  his  own  hand,  as  the  seven  war-eagle  plumes  in  his 
hair  testified,  and  received  nine  wounds,  as  was  shown  by  an  equal  nimiber 
of  little  sticks  arranged  in  his  coal-black  hair,  and  painted  in  a  manner  that 
told  an  Indian  eye  whether  they  were  inflicted  by  a  bullet,  knife  or  tomahawl^ 
and  by  whom.  At  the  attack  on  Fort  Sandusky,  in  the  late  war,  he  received 
a  bullet  and  three  buck  shot  in  his  breast,  which  glanced  on  the  bone,  and 
passing  round  under  the  skin,  came  out  at  his  back."  This,  and  other  ex- 
traordinary escapes,  he  made  use  o^  like  the  famous  Tiupagutn,  two  acea 
before,  to  render  himself  of  greater  importance  among  his  nation.  At  Sam 
time  he  was  supposed  to  be  about  30  years  of  age,  of  a  noble  and  elegant 
appearance,  and  is  still  believed  to  be  living.  | 

Major  Lonff^a  company  considered  ffawnahUm  a  very  interesting  Toanu 
whose  acquaintance  they  cultivated  with  success  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Traverse.  They  describe  him  as  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  and  poa- 
sessing  a  countenance  that  would  be  considered  handsome  in  any  country. 
He  prepared  a  feast  for  the  party,  as  soon  aa  he  knew  they  were  coining  to 
his  village.  ^  When  speaking  of  the  Dacotaa,  we  purposely  postponed  men- 
tioning the  frequent  vows  which  they  make,  and  their  strict  adherence  to 
Aem,  because  one  of  the  best  evidences  which  we  have  collected  on  this 
point  connects  itself  with  the  character  of  fVanotan,  and  may  give  a  favon^ 
ble  idea  of  his  extreme  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  In  the  summer  of  1829^ 
be  undertook  a  journey,  from  which,  apprehending  much  danger  on  the  part 
of  the  Chippewas,  he  made  a  vow"  to  the  sun,  that,  if  he  returned  safe,  he 
would  abstain  from  all  food  or  drink  for  the  space  of  four  successive  days 
and  nights,  and  that  he  would  distribute  among  his  people  all  the  property 
which  he  possessed,  including  all  his  lodges,  horses,  dogs,  &c.  On  his  retunii 
which  happened  without  accident,  he  celebrated  the  dance  of  the  sun ;  this 
consisted  in  making  three  cuts  through  his  skin,  one  on  his  breast,  and  one 
on  each  of  his  arms.  The  skin  was  cut  in  the  manner  of  a  loop,  so  as  to  per- 
mit a  rope  to  pass  between  the  flesh  and  the  strip  of  skin  which  was  thus 
divided  from  the  body.  The  ropes  being  passed  through,  their  ends  wers 
secured  to  a  tall  vertical  pole,  planted  at  abont  40  yards  from  his  lodjy(e.  He 
then  began  to  dance  round  this  pole,  at  the  commencement  of  this  mst,  fre- 
quently swinging  himself  in  the  air,  so  as  to  be  supported  merely  by  the  cords 
which  were  secured  to  the  strips  of  skin  separated  from  his  arms  and  breast. 
He  continued  this  exercise  with  few  intermissions  during  the  whole  of  his 
feat,  until  the  fourth  day  about  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  when  the  strip  of  skin  fi-om 
his  breast  gave  way ;  notwithstanding  which  he  interrupted  not  the  dance^ 
although  supported  merely  by  his  arms.  At  noon  the  stnp  from  his  left  arm 
snapped  off:  nis  uncle  then  thought  that  he  had  suffered  enough,"  and  with  his 
knife  cut  the  last  loop  of  skin,  and  ff^anotcm  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  where  he 
lay  the  rest  of  the  day,  exposed  to  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  After  this  he 
gave  away  all  his  property,  and  with  his  two  squaws  deserted  his  lodge.  To 
such  monstrous  follies  does  superstition  drive  her  votaries ! 

In  Tanner's  Narrative,  there  is  an  interesting  account  of  an  expedition  of 
an  n ncle  of  fVawnahUm,  at  the  head  of  200  Sioux,  against  the  Ojibbewas.  ffduH 
nahlon  was  himself  of  the  party,  but  he  had  not  then  become  so  distinguished 
as  lie  was  afterwards.  They  fell  upon  a  small  band  of  Crees  and  .^^inne- 
boius,  and  after  a  fight  of  near  a  whole  day,  killed  all  the  Ojibbewas  but  onOi 
the  LUtU-dam^  two  women  and  one  child,  about  20  in  number.  This  hap- 
pened not  far  from  Pembina.  §  In  1822,  he  very  much  alarmed  that  post,  uf 
murdering  some  Assinneboins  in  its  neighborhood.  || 

BLACK-THUNDER,  or  Maekkatananamakee,  was  styled  the  celebrated 

patriarch  of  the  Fox  tribe.    He  made  himself  remembered  by  many  from  an 

— 

*    yVanotanj  in  Long's  Expe  I.  lo  St.  Peters,  i.  448. 

t   Yanktoan.  { Lorix,  ib.  4o4,)  which  signifies  descended  from  Vie  fern  leaves, 
X  Farts  published  by  W.  J.  Snellingj  Es<j.    It  is    said  by  Keatmgf  in  Long's  Ezped.  i. 
418,  that  he  was  about  "23  v^  at i  of  age.    This  was  in  18S3. 
$  Tanner's  Nanative,  138.  |  Wae»  Red  Rivtr  Colony,  Si. 
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Brackenridgt  visited  his  town  on  the  19  May  of  that  year,  in  his  vojaffe  op 
that  river.  His  **  village  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  river,  and  con- 
tains about  3000  souls,  and  b  836  miles  from  its  mouth."*  We  shall  give 
here,  as  an  introduction  to  him,  the  oration  he  made  over  the  grave  of  Bkuk" 
buffalo,  a  Sioux  chief  of  the  Teton  tribe,  who  died  on  the  niffht  of  the  14 
JuJy,  1811,  at  **  Portage  des  Sioux,"  and  of  whom  Mr.  Brackenriage  remarks:! 
^  The  Black-buffalo  was  the  Sioux  chief  with  whom  we  had  the  conference  at 
the  great  bend ;  and,  from  his  appearance  and  mild  deportment,  I  was  induced 
to  form  a  high  opinion  of  him.**  After  being  interred  with  honors  of  war, 
Ongpalonga  spoke  to  those  assembled  as  follows : — **  Do  not  grieve.  Misfor- 
tunes will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  men.  Death  will  come,  and  always 
comes  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  all  nations 
and  people  must  obey.  What  is  passed,  and  cannot  be  prevented,  should  not 
be  grieved  for.  Be  not  discouraged  or  displeased  then,  that  in  visiting  your 
father  t  here,  [the  American  commissioner,]  you  have  lost  your  chieE  A  mis- 
fortune of  this  kind  may  never  again  befall  you,  but  this  would  have  atten^ied 
you  perhaps  at  your  own  village.  Five  times  have  I  visited  this  land*  and 
never  returned  with  sorrow  or  pain.  Misfortunes  do  not  flourish  partichlariy 
in  our  path.  They  grow  every  where.  What  a  misfortune  for  me,  that  I 
could  not  have  died  this  day,  instead  of  the  chief  that  lies  before  us.  The 
trifling  loss  my  nation  would  have  sustained  in  my  death,  would  have  been 
doubly  paid  for  by  the  honors  of  my  burial.  They  would  hvve  wiped  oflT 
every  thing  like  regret  Instead  of  being  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sorrow,  my 
warriors  would  have  felt  the  sunshine  oHoy  in  their  hearts.  To  me  it  would 
have  been  a  most  glorious  occurrence.  Hereafter,  when  I  die  at  home,  instead 
of  a  noble  grave  and  a  grand  procession,  the  rolling  music  and  the  tbunderinff 
cannon,  with  a  flag  waving  at  my  head,  I  shall  be  wrapped  in  a  robe,  (an  old 
robe  perhaps,)  and  hoisted  on  a  slender  scaflbld  to  the  whistling  winds,§  -soon 
to  be  blown  down  to  the  earth ;  ||  my  flesh  to  be  devoured  by  the  wolves,  and 
my  bones  rattled  on  the  plain  by  the  wild  beasts.  Chief  of  the  soldiers,  [ad- 
dressing CoL  AUUeTj]  your  labors  have  not  been  in  vain.  Your  attention  shall 
not  be  forgotten.  My  nation  shall  know  the  respect  that  is  paid  over  the 
dead.    When  I  return,  I  will  echo  the  sound  of  your  guns." 

Dr.  Morse  saw  Ongpatonga  at  Washington  in  the  winter  of  1821,  and  dis- 
coursed with  him  and  IMalappa,  chief  of  the  republican  Paunees,  **  on  the 
subject  of  their  civilization,  and  sending  instructors  among  them  for  that 
purpose."  The  doctor  has  printed  the  conversation,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
acknowledge  that,  on  reading  it.  Big-elk  suflers  in  our  estimation ;  but  his 
age  must  he  his  excuse.  When  he  was  asked  who  made  the  red  and  wliite 
people,  he  answered,  **The  same  Being  who  made  the  white  people,  made 
the  red  peo])le  ;  but  the  white  are  better  than  the  red  people/*  This  acknowledg- 
ment is  too  degrading,  and  does  not  comport  with  the  general  character  of  the 
American  Indians.  It  is  not,  however,  very  surprising  that  such  an  expression 
should  escape  an  individual  surrounded,  as  was  Ongpatm^Oy  by  magnificence, 
luxury,  and  attention  from  the  great 

Buc-elk  was  a  party  to  several  treaties  made  between  his  nation  and  the 
Unit  d  States,  previous  to  his  visit  to  Washington  in  1821. 

PETALESHAROO  was  not  a  chief;  but  a  brave  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pau- 
nees. (A  brave  is  a  warrior  who  has  distinguished  himself  in  battle,  and  is 
next  in  importance  to  a  chief.lfj  He  was  the  son  ofLetelesha,  a  famous  chief^ 
conjiiionly  called  the  Kmfe-chxef,  or  Old-knife.  When  Major  Long  and  his 
compauv  travelled  across  the  continent,  in  1819  and  '20,  they  became  ac- 
quainted with  Petalesharoo,    From  several  persons  who  were  in  hon^s 


fide  of  the  Missouri,  and  now  dwell  on  the  Elk-born  River,  due  west  from  their  old  village^ 
80  miles  west-north-west  firom  Council  BlofTs."    Mortei  Indian  Report,  251. 

*  Brackenridfe,  ut  tup.  91.  t  Jour,  up  the  Misaouh,  910. 

X  Governor  Edward*  or  Colonel  Miller, 

^  It  is  a  custom  to  expose  the  dead  upon  a  scaffold  among  some  of  the  tribes  cf  the 
See  Brar.kenrid^ey  Jour.,  186.  j  Pike^M  Expedition  ;  Long**  do. 

jT  The  engravmp  at  the  commencement  of  Book  II.  illustrates  this  passage. 

1  Lang"*  Expedition,  i.  366 }  and  Dr.  Motm^s  Indiaa  Report,  247. 
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last  time  the  inhuman  custom  will  be  attempted  in  the  tribe. ""  *^  The  origin 
of  this  sanguinary  sacrifice  is  unknown ;  probably  it  existed  previously  to 
their  intercourse  with  the  white  traders."  ♦  They  believed  that  the  succeas 
of  their  enterprises,  and  all  undertakings,  depended  upon  their  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  due  performance  of  these  rites. 

In  his  way  to  Washington,  he  staid  some  days  in  Philadelphia,  where 
Mr.  JSTeagU  had  a  fine  opportunity  of  taking  his  portrait,  which  he  performed 
with  wonderful  success.  It  was  copied  for  Dr.  Godman^s  Natural  History, 
and  adorns  the  second  volume  of  that  valuable  work. 

METE  A,  chief  of  the  Potto  wattomies,  is  brought  to  our  notice  on  account 
of  the  opposition  he  made  to  the  sale  of  a  large  tract  of  his  country.  In 
1821,  he  resided  upon  the  Wabash.  To  numerous  treaties,  from  1814  to 
1821,  we  find  his  name,  and  generally  at  the  head  of  those  of  his  tribe. 
At  the  treaty  of  Chicago,  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  he  delivered  the  follow- 
ing speech,  after  Governor  Cass  had  informed  him  of  the  objects  of  his  mission. 

"My  father, — We  have  listened  to  what  you  have  said.  We  shall  now 
retire  to  our  camps  and  consult  upon  it.  You  will  hear  nothing  more  from 
us  at  present  [This  is  a  uniform  custom  of  all  the  Indians.  When  the 
council  was  again  convened,  Metea  continued.]  We  meet  you  here  to-day, 
because  we  had  promised  it,  to  tell  you  our  minds,  and  what  we  have  agreed 
upon  among  ourselves.  You  will  listen  to  us  with  a  good  mind,  and  believe 
what  we  say.  You  know  that  we  first  came  to  this  country,  a  long  time  ago, 
and  when  we  sat  ourselves  down  U[)on  it,  we  met  with  a  great  many  hard- 
ships and  difficulties.  Our  country  was  then  veir  large ;  but  it  has  dwindled 
away  to  a  small  spot,  and  you  wish  to  purchase  that !  This  has  caused  us  to 
reflect  much  upon  what  you  have  told  us ;  and  we  have,  therefore,  brought 
all  the  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  the  young  men  and  women  and  children  of 
Qur  tribe,  that  one  part  may  not  do  what  the  others  object  to,  and  that  all 
may  be  witness  of  what  is  going  forward.  You  know  your  children.  Since 
you  first  came  among  them,  they  have  listened  to  your  words  with  an  at- 
tentive ear,  and  have  always  hearkened  to  your  counsels.  Whenever  you 
have  had  a  proposal  to  make  to  us,  whenever  you  have  had  a  favor  to  ask  of 
us,  we  have  always  lent  a  favorable  ear,  and  our  invariable  answer  has  been 
'yes.'  This  you  know!  A  long  time  has  passed  since  we  first  came  upon 
our  lands,  and  our  old  people  have  all  sunk  into  their  graves.  They  had 
sense.  We  are  all  young  and  foolish,  and  do  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  that 
they  would  not  approve,  wore  they  living.  We  are  fearflil  we  shall  offend 
their  spirits,  if  we  sell  oui;  lands ;  and  we  are  fearful  we  shall  offend  you,  if 
we  do  not  sell  them.  This  has  caused  us  great  i)erplexity  of  thought,  because 
we  have  counselled  among  ourselves,  and  do  not  know  how  we  can  part  with 
the  land.  Our  country  was  given  to  us  by  the  Great  Spirit,  who  gave  it  to  us 
to  hunt  u|K)n,  to  make  our  cornfields  upon,  to  live  upon,  and  to  make  down 
our  beds  upon  when  we  die.  And  he  would  never  forgive  us,  should  we 
bargain  it  away.  When  you  first  spoke  to  us  for  lands  at  St.  Mary's,  we  said 
we  had  a  little,  and  agreed  to  sell  you  a  piece  of  it ;  but  we  told  you  we 
coidcl  spare  no  more.  Now  you  ask  us  again.  You  are  never  satisfied! 
We  have  sold  you  a  great  tract  of  land,  already ;  but  it  is  not  enough !  We 
sold  it  to  you  for  tlie  benefit  of  your  children,  to  farm  and  to  live  upon. 
We  have  now  but  little  left.  We  shall  want  it  all  for  ourselves.  We  know 
not  how  long  we  may  live,  and  we  wish  to  have  some  lands  for  our  children 
to  hunt  u|)on.  You  are  gradually  taking  away  our  hunting-grounds.  Your 
children  are  driving  us  before  thenii.  We  are  growing  uneasy.  What  lands 
you  have,  you  may  retain  forever ;  but  we  shall  sell  no  more.  You  think, 
perhaps,  that  I  speak  in  passion ;  but  my  heart  is  good  towards  you.  I  speak 
like  one  of  your  own  children.  I  am  an  Indian,  a  red-skin,  and  live  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  but  my  country  is  already  too  small ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  to  bring  up  my  children,  if  I  give  it  all  away.  We  sold  you  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  sL  Mary's.  We  said  to  you  then  it  was  enough  to  satisfy  your 
children,  and  the  last  we  should  sell:  and  we  thought  it  would  be  the 
last  you  would  ask  for.    We  have  now  told  you  what  we  had  to  say.    It  is 

*  Loog,  ttf  nqura,  367-8. 
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of,  and  said,  *This  is  the  way  you  may  always  expect  to  be  used.'  It  was 
also  said,  that  whenever  we  were  in  great  necessity,  you  would  help  us. — 
When  the  Indians  on  the  Maumee  were  first  about  to  sell  their  lands,  we 
heard  it  with  both  ears,  but  we  never  received  a  dollar. — ^The  Chippewas, 
the  Pottowattomies,  and  the  Ottowas  trere,  originaUy^  but  one  nation.  We 
separated  from  each  other  near  Michilimackinac  We  were  related  by  the 
ties  of  blood,  language  and  interest ;  but  in  the  course  ojf  a  long  time,  these 
things  have  been  forgotten,  and  both  nations  have  sold  their  lands,  without 
consulting  us." — ^  Our  brothers,  the  Chippewas,  have  also  sold  you  a  large 
tract  of  land  at  Saganaw.  People  are  constantly  passing  through  the  country, 
but  we  received  neither  invitation  nor  money.  It  is  surprising  that  the  Pot- 
towattomies, Ottowas,  and  Chippewas,  who  are  all  one  nation,  should  sell 
their  lands  without  giving  each  other  notice.  Have  we  then  degenerated  so 
much  that  we  can  no  longer  trust  one  another  ? — Perhaps  the  Pottowattomies 
may  think  I  have  come  nere  on  a  begging  journey,  tnat  I  wish  to  claim  a 
share  of  lands  to  which  my  people  are  not  entitled.  I  tell  them  it  is  not  so. 
We  have  never  begged,  and  shall  not  now  commence.  When  I  went  to 
Detroit  last  fall.  Governor  Casa  told  me  to  come  to  this  place,  at  this  time, 
and  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say  in  council.  As  we  live  a  great  way  in  the 
woods,  and  never  see  white  people  except  in  the  fall,  when  the  traders  come 
among  us,  we  have  not  so  many  opportunities  to  profit  by  this  intercourse  as 
our  neighbors,  and  to  get  what  necessaries  we  require  ;  but  we  make  out  to 
live  independently,  and  trade  upon  our  own  lands.  We  have,  heretofore, 
received  nothing  less  than  justice  from  the  Americans,  and  aU  we  expect,  in 
the  present  treaty,  is  a  full  proportion  of  the  money  and  goods." 

^  A  series  of  misfortunes,"  savs  Mr.  Schookrqftj  ^  has  since  overtaken  this 
friendly,  modest,  and  sensible  chief  On  retummff  from  the  treaty  of  r  icago, 
while  off  the  mouth  of  Grand  River,  in  Lake  Michigan,  his  canoe  was  cAruck 
by  a  flaw  of  wind  and  upset.  After  making  every  exertion,  he  saw  his  wife 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  son,  perish.  With  his  son  he  reached  the 
shore ;  but,  as  if  to  crown  his  misfortunes,  this  only  surviving  child  has  since 
been  poisoned  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  treaty." 

The  result  of  this  treaty  was  the  relinquishment,  by  the  Ottowas,  Chip- 
pewas, and  Pottowattomies,  of  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
peninsula  of  Michigan,  containing  upwards  of  5,000,000  acres,  ana  for  which 
they  received  of  the  United  States,  in  goods,  35,000  dollars ;  and  several  other 
sums  were  awarded  to  the  separate  tribes,  to  some  yearly  forever,  and  to 
others  for  a  limited  term  of  years.  Some  of  the  chiefs  who  attended  to  the 
treaty  were  opposed  to  this  side,  and  hence  the  reason  that  KBewagoushkum^$ 
son  was  poisoned. 


CHAPTER  Vra. 

Black-hawk's  toar — Historical  account  of  the  tribes  engaged  in  it — Treaty  between 
them — Murders  amon^  the  Sioux  and  Chippewas — RED-BiRD^To/cen  for  murder 
— Dies  inprison — Trial  and  execution  of  Indians — Black-hawk — J%e  Sacs  murder 
28  Menominies — Indians  insulted —  Their  country  sold  loithout  the  consent  of  a  large 
party — This  occasions  the  war — Ordered  to  leave  their  country — General  Gaines 
drives  them  beyond  the  Mississippi — Conclude  a  Treaty — Treaty  broken — Sacs  re- 
turn again  to  their  village — Determine  on  war — GeneraT  Atkinson  marches  against 
them — They  retreat  up  Rock  River. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  this  chapter,  to  give  some  account  of  such  tribes  of 
Indians  as  will  often  be  mentionea  as  we  proceed.  We  shall,  however,  con- 
fine ourselves  to  such  tribes  as  took  part  m  the  late  war  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior,  more  especially ;  and  firstly,  of  the  Win- 
nebagos.  This  tribe  inhabit  the  country  upon  the  Ouisconsin,  a  river  that 
rises  between  the  Lakes  Superior  and  Michigan,  and  which  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Mississippi,  near  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  N.  W.  territory.  They 
were  found  seated  here  when  the  country  was  first  visited  by  whites,  about 
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Bot  often  that  those  guilty  of  them  could  be  found  or  recognized.  At  leni^th, 
in  the  summer  of  1&7,  a  party  of  24  Chippewas,  on  a  tour  to  Fort  Snelling, 
were  surprised  by  a  band  of  Sioux,  who  killed  and  wounded  eiffht  of  them. 
The  commandant  of  Fort  Snelling  captured  four  of  them,  whom  he  delivered 
into  the  hands  of  the  Chippewas,  who  iitimediately  shot  them,  according  to 
the  directions  of  the  commandant  A  Sioux  chiel^  named  Red-bird,  resented 
the  proceedings  of  the  commandant,  and  resolved  upon  a  further  retaliation 
upon  the  Chippewas.  Accordingly,  he  led  a  war  party  against  them  soon 
aner,  but  was  defeated;  and  upon  his  return  home  from  the  expedition,  his 
neighbors  derided  him,  as  being  no  brant,  \ 

What  were  the  grounds  of  RBd-hiriPa  enmity  in  the  first  place  is  now  un- 
known, nor  is  it  important  to  be  inquired  into  in  our  present  business ;  but  ' 
certain  it  is,  he  had,  or  conceived  that  he  had,  just  cause  for  his  attack  upon 
the  Chippewas ;  his  last  and  unsuccessful  expedition  against  them,  however, 
was  to  revenge  the  execution  of  those  at  Fort  Snelling,  who,  he  had  been 
told,  were  executed  for  the  murder  of  a  &mily  of  seven  persons,  named 
Method^  near  Prairie  des  Chiens.  This,  however,  was  not  very  likely  the 
case. 

As  he  could  not  get  revenge  of  the  Chippewas,  Rtdrhird  resolved  on  seek- 
ing it  among  the  whites,  their  abettors ;  therefore,  with  two  or  three  other 
desperadoes,  like  himself^  of  whom  BUtck-hawk  was  probably  one,  he  repaired 
to  Prairie  des  Chiens,  where,  on  the  24  July,  1827,  they  killed  two  persons 
and  wounded  a  third.  We  hear  of  no  plunder  taken,  but  with  a  keg  of  whisky, 
which  they  bought  of  a  trader,  they  retired  to  the  mouth  of  Bad-axe  River. 
Six  days  adfter,  Julv  30,  with  his  company  augmented.  Red-bird  waylaid  two 
kecl-boats  that  had  been  conveying  commissary  stores  to  Fort  Snelling.  One 
came  into  the  ambush  in  the  day  time,  and,  after  a  fight  of  four  hours,  es- 
caped with  the  loss  of  two  killed  and  four  wounded.  It  was  miduiffht  before 
the  other  fell  into  the  snare,  and,  owing  to  the  darkness,  escaped  without 
much  injury. 

Notice  has  probably  been  taken  by  BUuk-hawk,  in  his  narrative,  of  these 
events ;  but  as  he  relates  every  thing  without  any  regard  to  dates,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  assign  some  of  his  incidents  to  their  proper  places  in  history. 

•Not  long  after  these  events,  in  September,  18Sfr,  General  Mdnson  marched 
into  the  Winnebago  country,  with  a  brigade  of  troops,  regulars  and  militia,  and 
succeeded  in  making  prisoners  of  Red-bird^  and  six  other  Winnebagos,  who 
were  held  in  confinement  at  Prairie  du  Chien  until  a  trial  could  be  had  on  thenx.^ 
On  the  25  October,  1828,  at  a  special  term  of  the  United  States'  Circuit  Court, 
they  were  tried,  all  except  Rut-bird^  who  had  died  in  prison.  Waniga  or  the 
SwOj  and  CkUc-hong-giCy  the  LUUe-buil,  were  each  tried  on  two  indictments ;  one 
for  the  murder  of  Regtstre  Gagnier,  as  accomplices  of  Red-bird,  in  the  murder 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made.  On  the  second  indictment,  Chik- 
hong-sic  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Solomon  lApcap ;  and  Waniga  on  the 
same,  as  his  accomplice.  On  the  third  indictment,  Waniga  was  tried  for 
scalping  Louisa  Gaemer  with  intent  to  kill.  On  the  first  indictment,  both 
were  brought  in  guilty.  On  the  second,  Ckik-hon^-aic  was  brought  in  guilty, 
and  Waniga  was  acquitted.  On  the  third,  Waniga  was  found  cruilty,  and 
Chik-hong-nc  was  acquitted.  They  were  sentenced  to  be  executed  on  the  26 
of  the  following  December. 

The  two  charged  with  the  murder  of  Mr.  Meihode  and  fiimily  were  acquit- 
ted by  a  nolk  prosequi  .  Blaek-hawkj  or  KJarar2hon»ad-hah,  as  his  name  was 
then  written,  and  Kanonekahj  the  Youngest  of  the  Thunders,  were  among  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  attack  on  the  boats  the  preceding  year ;  but  the 
charge  not  being  sustained  for  want  of  evidence,  they  were  discharged,  as 
was  also  a  son  of  Red-bird. 

Thus  it  appears  a  year  had  passed  since  these  Indians  were  captured,  before 
they  were  brought  to  trial.  Such  a  delay  of  justice  was  to  the  friends  of  the 
imprisoned  Indians  ten  times  as  iusufiferable,  if  possible,  as  any  punishment 
could  have  been,  inflicted  in  any  reasonable  time  after  a  crime  had  been  com- 
mitted. They  cannot  understand  why,  if  one  be  guilty,  he  should  not 
at  once  be  punished,  as  it  seldom  happens,  with  Indians,  that  they  deny  an 
act  when  guilty:  the  most  of  them  scorn  to  doit  Hence,  the  white  people\i 
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lands,  he  assured  me  that  he  never  had  consented  to  the  sale  of  our  village.' 
I  now  promised  this  party  to  be  their  leader,  and  raised  the  standard  of 
opposition  to  Ktokuky  with  a  full  determination  not  to  leave  my  village.^ 

The  Sac  village  was  on  the  point  of  land  formed  by  Rock  River  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  tribe  had  here  usually  about  700  acres  of  planting  land, 
which  extended  about  two  and  a  half  miles  up  the  MississippL  According 
to  the  tradition  of  the  Indians,  a  village  had  stood  here  about  150  yeara 
The  whole  extent  of  the  Sac  countrv  on  the  Mississippi,  was  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ouisconsin  to  the  Portage  des  Sioux,  almost  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Missouri,  in  length  near  700  miles. 

About  the  time  of  the  treaty  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  some  out- 
rages were  committed  upon  the  Indians  by  the  whites  in  kmd  like  the  follow- 
ing : — One  of  Black-hawk^a  men  having  found  a  hive  of  bees  in  the  woods,  in 
a  hollow  tree,  took  it  to  his  wigwam.  Some  whites,  having  learned  the  cir* 
cuinstance,  repaired  to  the,  Indian's  wigwam  and  demanded  the  honey  as 
theirs,  and  he  gave  it  up  to  them.  They  not  only  took  the  honey,  but  made 
plunder  of  all  the  skins  he  had  got  during  his  winter's  hunt,  and  carried  them 
off  also.  The  case  of  the  Indian  was  exceeding  hard,  for  he  owed  the  skins 
to  his  trader.  Therefore  he  could  not  pay  him,  nor  could  he  get  necessaries 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  meet  his  former  contract 

About  this  time  Black-hawk  met  with  gross  ill  treatment  from  some  whites 
who  met  him  in  the  woods  a-hunting.  They  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  lame  for  some  time  after  it  The  whites  pretended  he 
had  done  them  an  injury.  Such  outrages,  added  to  those  of  a  public  nature, 
had  driven  the  Indians  to  desperation,  and  finally  determined  Blade-hawk  to 
act  on  the  offensive.  But  he  was  sadly  deceived  in  his  real  strength  when 
he  camo  to  trial;  for  he  had  been  assured  that  the  Chippewas,  Ottowas, 
Winnebagos  and  Pottowattomies  aU  stood  ready  to  help  and  second  hino. 
JSTeapope,  who  had  been  among  some  of  them,  was  either  deceived  himself 
or  he  intentionally  deceived  his  chief.  '  But  the  Prophet,  Wahokitahitky  was 
doubtless  the  greatest  deceiver.  He  sent  word  to  mack-hawk  that  he  had 
received  wampum  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  and  he  was  sure  of  their 
cooperation.  Besides  this  strong  encouragement,  it  was  also  told  to  the 
principal  Sac  chiefs,  that  their  British  father  at  Maiden  stood  ready  to  help 
them,  in  case  of  wrong  beinff  offered  them  by  the  whites  ^  but  this  was, 
without  doubt,  a  stratagem  of  the  Prophet,  or  JVeopope,  the  bearer  of  the' 
intelligence.  The  chiefs  of  the  whites  at  Maiden  and  other  places,  had  been 
visited  by  Blajck-hawk  or  his  head  men,  and,  on  being  told  their  situation  in 
respect  to  being  obliged  to  leave  their  country,  these  friends  of  the  Indians 
honestly  told  them  that,  if  they  had  not  sold  their  country,  it  could  not  be 
taken  from  them. 

When  the  old  chief,  Black-hatok,  found  that  Keokuk  had  sold  the  Sac 
village,  with  the  rest  of  their  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  he 
saw  and  conversed  with  him  about  it,  and  Keokuk  was  so  well  convinced  that 
he  had  done  what  he  had  no  right  to  do,  that  he  promised  to  go  to  the  whites, 
and  use  all  his  endeavors  to  get  it  back  again  by  giving  any  other  part  of  the 
country  for  it:  Black-Jtawk  said  he  would  give  up  even  the  lead-mines,  if 
they  could  only  be  allowed  to  enjoy  their  old  village,  and  the  little  point  of 
land  on  which  were  the  beautiful  cornfields  which  their  wives  had  cultivated, 
for  years,  undisturbed,  and  the  adjacent  burying-grounds  of  their  honored  dead. 

With  strong  hopes  that  something  would  b^  effected  for  them,  the  Sacs 
set  out  upon  their  usual  winter's  hunt,  in  the  fall  of  1830,  and  meanwhile 
the  whites  came  on  and  possessed  their  beloved  village !  When  the  Indians 
returned,  they  saw  families  of  intruders  in  their  own  wigwams  and  lodges, 
that  they  had  lefl  the  fall  previous — ^the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor 
Indians  were  now  upon  the  banks  of  their  own  Mississippi,  but  without  a 
home  or  lodge  to  cover  them !  This  was  insufferable  to  BladtrhaMk — ^where 
is  the  white  man  that  could  endure  such  things  ?  There  are  none  that  could, 
even  the  most  servile  slave. 

The  Sacs  were  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  having  re- 
turned from  their  hunting-grounds  earlier  than  usual,  on  account  of  infor- 
mation of  the  state  of  things  in  their  village.    The  ice  bad  not  left  the  Ifis- 
13 
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mean  to  stop  with  his  Indians  short  of  the  Western  Ocean,  I  cannot  say,  but 
certainly  be  says  nothing  of  leaving  them  any  where  on  lands  on  the  west  side 
of  the  JVlississippi ;  he,  however,  humanely  adds,  **  But  to  save  all  this  disagree- 
able business,  perhaps  a  request  from  you  to  them,  for  them  to  remove  to  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  would  effect  the  object  of  procuring  peace  to  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state."  General  Clark  replied,  two  days  after,  that  every  efibrt 
on  his  part  **  had  been  made  to  efiect  the  removal  fit>m  Illinoii  of  all  the  tribes 
who  had  ceded  their  lands.** 

Hence  no  alternative  now  remained  but  to  proceed  on  with  an  army  to 
drive  off  the  Indiana  Accordingly  General  Gaines  proceeded  to  the  counti^ 
in  dispute,  and  by  his  prudent  management  succeeded  in  settling  the  dif£- 
culty,  which,  as  matters  immediately  afterwards  turned  out,  seems  to  have 
amounted  to  but  little ;  and  as  General  Gaina^s  account  of  his  expedition 
agrees  very  well  with  what  Black-hawk  has  since  said  about  it,  we  lay  it  before 
the  reader.  >  It  is  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Rock  Island,  20  June,  1831. 

^  ^  I  have  visited  the  Rock  River  villa^s,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  locali- 
ties, and,  as  tar  as  possible,  the  disposition  of  the  Indiana  They  confirm  me 
in  the  opinion  I  had  previously  formed,  that,  whatever  may  be  their  ftdingt 
of  hostility,  they  are  resolved  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  their  tomahawks  and 
fire-arms  except  in  self-defence.  But  few  of  their  warriors  were  to  be  seen — 
their  women  and  children,  and  their  old  men  appeared  anxious,  and  at  firsi 
somewhat  confused,  but  none  attempted  to  run  oS,  Having  previously  noti- 
fied their  chiefs  that  I  would  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  tnem,  unless  they 
should  desire  to  inform  me  of  their  intenuon  to  movefotlhwUh^  as  I  had  di- 
rected them,  I  did  not  speak  to  them,  though  within  50  yards  of  many  of 
thetn.  I  had  with  me  on  board  the  steam-boat  some  artillery,  and  two  com- 
panies of  infantiy.  Their  village  is  immediately  on  Rock  River,  and  so  situ- 
ated that  I  could  fW>m  the  steam-boat  destroy  all  their  bark  houses  (the  only 
kind  of  houses  they  have)  in  a  few  minutes,  with  the  force  now  with  me, 
probably  without  the  loss  of  a  man.  But  I  am  resolved  to  abstain  fh)m  firing 
a  shot  without  some  bloodshed,  or  some  manifest  attempt  to  shed  blood,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  I  have  already  induced  nearly  one  third  of  them  to 
cross  the  Mississippi  to  their  own  land.  The  residue,  however,  say,  as  the 
friendly  chiefs  report,  that  they  never  wiU  move ;  and  what  is  very  uncommon, 
their  women  urge  their  hostile  husbands  to  fight  rather  than  to  move  and  thus 
to  abandon  their  homes." 

Thus  stood  matters  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Dlinois  militia;  neither 
party  wishing  to  do  any  thing  to  bring  on  hostilitiea  On  the  7th  Juneu 
Black-hawk  met  General  Gaines  in  council,  and  plainly  told  him  he  would 
not  remove,  and  to  let  him  know  he  was  not  afraid  of  his  forces,  went  to  the 
council-house  at  the  head  of  his  band,  armed  and  painted  as  though  they  ex- 

g^cted  to  be  attacked ;  the  consequence  was,  nothing  was  efiected  thus  far. 
ut  the  general  was  satisfied  that  the  reports  of  other  tribes  having  engaged 
to  assist  them  were  entitled  to  little  credit  That  the  general  well  understood 
the  affairs  of  the'  Sacs  at  this  time,  no  doubt  will  be  entertained,  on  compt&r- 
ing  his  account  with  the  statement  of  Black-hawk  in  his  life.  **  Several  other 
tribes,'*  observes  the  general,  *^8uch  as  the  Winnebagos,  Pottowattomies,  and 
Kikapoos,  have  been  invited  by  these  Sacs  to  assist  them ;  but  I  cannot  positively 
ascertain  that  more  than  200  have  actually  joined,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  these  will  remain  true  to  their  oftendmg  allies.** 

As  Greneral  Gaines  found  he  could  not  efiect  a  compliance  with  his  demands, 
he  concluded  to  wait  for  the  militia,  who,  on  the  25  June,  promptly  arrived. 
These  the  Indians  thought  it  not  proper  to  oppose,  knowing  well  that  border 
militia  would  submit  to  no  restraint  from  their  officere;  they  therefore  fled 
across  the  Mississippi  to  avoid  beins  massacred ;  and  on  the  following  day, 
June  26,  the  army  took  possession  of  the  Sac  village,  virithout  the  firing  of  a 
gun  on  either  side.  On  the  27th,  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  dis- 
played to  show  his  disposition  to  have  a  parley,  which  soon  afler  ensued,  and 
this  ended  in  a  treaty. 

In  his  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  war.  General  Gaines  said  he  was  of 
opinion  that  ^  these  Indians  were  as  completely  humbled,  as  if  they  had  beeo 
chaatiaed  in  battle,  and  leas  diqxifled  to  disturb  the  fiwotier  inibabitanti;' 
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them  were  killed,  and  the  rest  escaped.  It  was  now  near  night,  on  the  14th 
of  May.  The  party  that  had  killed  the  two  Indians  returned  to  the  main 
body,  which,  it  seems,  was  preparing  to  encamp  for  the  night  when  this  cir- 
cumstance took  place ;  all  immediately  mounted  their  horses  and  rushed 
forward  in  confusion.  It  does  not  appear  that  Black-hawk  had  any  thoughts 
that  the  whites  would  attack  him,  for  he  had  not  but  about  40  of  his  men 
with  him  at  this  time,  the  others  being  out  upon  a  hunting  excursion ;  but 
when  his  spies  returned,  and  reported  that  two  of  their  number  had  been 
barbarously  murdered,  the  war-whoop  was  sounded,  and  the  best  prepara- 
tions were  made,  that  the  time  would  allow  to  meet  the  invaders. 

When  they  approached  Sycamore  Creek,  the  whites  proceeded  to  cross  it 
in  the  same  disorderly  manner  they  came  to  it,  although  the  country  was  very 
fevorable  for  ambushes.  The  Indians  stood  firm,  and  were  doubtless  sure  of 
a  victory,  seeing  the  enemy  pass  the  creek  man  by  man  as  they  arrived ; 
and  when  a  sufficient  number  had  crossed,  the  Incuans  rushed  upon  them 
with  their  usual  fury  of  attack.  The  whites  say  the  Indians  ^  showed  tliem- 
selves  on  every  quarter,  mounted  and  armed.  They  commenced  the  attack 
with  guns,*^  and  continued  it  with  knives  and  tomahawks.  Their  situation 
became  in  a  moment  desperate,  and  Major  SHUman,  who  was  in  the  rear, 
learning  the  tdtuation  of  the  advance  column,  immediately  ordered  a  retreat, 
but  none  was  efiected — it  was  a  most  disorderly  and  wretched  flight !  scarce 
two  flying  together ;  and  it  was  owing  to  the  smallness  of  BUuk-hau^s  force 
that  any  were  so  fortunate  as  to  escape. 

Thus  Black-hawk  with  about  40  men  had  put  270  to  flight,  and  dispersed 
them  in  such  a  maimer,  that  it  was  reported  at  first  by  themselves,  that  60 
or  70  had  been  killed ;  but,  as  it  proved  afterwards,  it  was  their  great  fear  of 
the  Indians,  that  liad  driven  them  so  far  from  their  companions,  that  they 
did  not  all  arrive  at  Dixon's  Ferry  for  several  days  after  the  flght,  although 
the  battle-ground  was  only  90  miles  from  that  place.  They  generally  came 
in,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  had  crossed  Sycamore  Creek  on  the  evening  of  the 
14th ;  and  in  the  end,  aJl  but  12  were  accounted  for,  and  11  of  these  were 
found  afterwards  on  the  battle-ground  and  interred.  A  letter  from  that 
country  says,  **  The  dead  that  were  found  were  cut  and  mangled  in  a  most 
shocking  and  indecent  manner ;  their  hearts  cut  out,  heads  oflT,  and  every 
species  of  indignity  practised  upon  their  persons.  One  alone  escaped  this 
treatment :  he  was  found  dead,  with  his  head  nearly  cut  oflj  embraced  by 
the  arms  of  an  Indian  who  had  been  shot  through  the  body,  but  yet  had 
strength  enough  remaining  to  tomahawk  the  man  who  had  shot  him,  and 
partly  to  cut  ofl*his  head,  dying  in  the  very  act — ^his  last  convulsive  struggle 
being  an  embrace  of  his  enemy  even  in  death.**  From  BUuk-hawk^s  own 
account,  it  appears  he  lost  but  three  men  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  that 
these  were  killed  who  were  sent  out  to  meet  the  whites  in  their  approach  to 
Sycamore  Creek. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  whites  were  guilty  of  the  first  blood  shed  in  this  war. 

The  affair  of  Sycamore  Creek  caused  a  dire  alarm  to  be  sounded  through- 
out the  western  region.  Black-hawk^a  40  warriore  were  magnified  into  iSX), 
and  only  the  next  day  after  StUlman^a  defeat,  Grovemor  Reynolds  issued  a  proc- 
lamation calling  on  the  militia  to  assemble  at  Hennepin,  on  Illinois  River,  by 
the  10  of  June,  to  the  number  of  2000  men ;  which  number,  he  said,  he  **  con- 
sidered necessary  to  subdue  those  Indians,  and  drive  them  but  of  the  state."  * 

Although  the  news  of  Major  StUlmnn's  disaster  flew  over  the  country 
among  the  whites  with  great  rapidity,  yet  it  is  mentioned  as  a  circumstance 
well  worthy  of  remark,  that  messengere  from  the  hostile  Sacs,  bearing  to  the 
Missouri  Indians  the  news  of  their  victory,  arrived  at  the  Des  Moines  Rapids 
24  hours  before  the  express  sent  by  Governor  Remolds  st  the  same  place. 

A  bout  the  time  the  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  May  was  issued,  calling  for 
2000  militia,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  whites  to  secure  or  drvw  off  the 
Winnebagos,  and  prevent  their  joining  the  war  party.  On  the  26  May, 
Mr.  Gratoitj  a  sub-Indian  agent,  held  a  council  at  the  head  of  the  Four  Lakes 
with  a  number  of  the  Winnebago  chiefs,  and  thcv  all  signified  their  desire 
of  remaining  at  peace  with  the  white  people.  At  this  council,  the  chio^ 
called  the  LdUe-hl'uky  made  a  speech,  and  among  other  Ihingi  sakL 
13* 
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in  difficult  pafl8e8.-f-At  night  a  lodge  was  set  apart,  and  blankets  spread  for 
them,  and  elderly  squaws  made  to  sleep  on  each  side,  by  whom  they  were 
taken  care  of.  Such  food  as  the  Indians  had,  was  ofiered  to  them ;  but  thev 
cried  and  wept,  and  were  too  unwell  to  eat  or  be  comforted.  All  of  which 
the  younff  women  say  is  true,  and  that  the  Indian  men  offered  no  insult  to 
them.  They  also  confirm  what  is  stated  of  Black-hawKs  camp,  as  seen  in 
going  through  a  narrow  passage,  where  their  horses  mired  in  the  mud: — 
more  of  the  camp,  it  is  supposed,  they  were  not  allowed  to  see.  It  seems 
there  was  more  difficulty  in  procuring  the  liberty  of  one  than  the  other:  a 
young  warrior  claimed  her  as  his  prize,  and  was  very  unwilling  to  give  her 
up ;  but  after  using  all  the  arguments  they  were  capable  of,  the  Winuebagos 
say  they  had  to  use  threats,  which,  together  with  an  addition  of  ten  horsea  to 
the  offer,  obtained  his  consent  The  young  warrior  cut  from  Miss  HaWs  head 
a  lock  of  her  hair ;  which,  by  the  by,  has  no  affinity  to  a  similar  act  amonir 
whites,  but  is  to  be  kept  as  a  trophy  of  his  warlike  exploits.  The  price  paid 
by  the  Winnebagos  is  stated  to  be  forty  horses,  wampum  and  trinkets, — ^in 
all  to  the  amount  of  2000  dollars.'' 

BUuk'hawk  was  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  Four  Lakes,  at  the  head 
sources  of  Rock  River,  about  60  nules  from  Fort  Winnebago,  and  General 
Msins*m  was  in  pursuit  of  him ;  but  before  he  reached  his  place  orretreat,  he 
had  retraced  his  steps,  and  was  next  discovered  on  the  Ouisconsin. 

About  this  time,  a  travelling  preacher  of  the  denomination  called  IXmkards 
was  killed  on  the  road  to  Chicago.  His  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and 
carried  off  as  a  trophy.  He  was  noted  for  his  odd  appearance ;  his  beard 
being  represented  as  near  a  yard  in  length.  He  had  been  informed  that  sus- 
picious Indians  were  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  family,  at  whose  house  he 
stopped,  retreated  towards  the  settlements  on  receiving  the  information ;  but 
the  Dunkard  preacher  thought  proper  to  abide  in  the  deserted  house  over 
night,  and  was  killed. 

On  the  22  May,  a  party  of  spies  having  been  sent  out  by  General  Manr 
son,  with  despatches  for  Fon  Armstrong,  were  attacked  by  the  Indians,  and 
four  of  them  were  killed.  iSlf.  Vrmn,  an  Indian  agent,  was  among  the  num- 
ber. They  were  all  scalped,  and  their  scalps  were  carried  to  Black-haufl^s 
camp.  SL  Vrain  had  been  odious  to  the  Sacs  fh>m  the  part  he  took  concern- 
ing their  removal ' 

About  this  time,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smiih  was  murdered  near  the  Blue 
Mounds  on  the  Galena  frontier,  and  Mr.  ffmten,  a  mail  contractor  at  Galena, 
was  killed  near  Dixon's  Ferry.  The  body  of  another  man  was  found  near  the 
same  place,  but  it  was  so  disfigured  that  it  was  not  known. 

On  the  6th  June,  a  small  seSlement  at  the  moi^th  of  Plum  River,  30  miles 
from  Galena,  was  attacked,  and  the  people  retreated  to  a  block-house,  which 
they  had  wisely  taken  the  precaution  to  erect  This  the*  Indians  tried  to  take 
for  about  an  hour,  but  could  not  effect  their  object,  and  drew  off  The  inhab- 
itants then  went  down  the  river  in  a  boat  to  ualena.  Whether  any  persons 
were  killed,  I  do  not  find. 

'  By  the  l)eginning  of  June,  there  were  so  many  troops  spread  over  the  Indian 
country,  that  Blaai-hawk^s  party  found  but  few  opportunities  to  murder  the 
frontier  inhabitants.  And  although  there  were  about  3000  men  in  arms  to 
combat  500  Indians,  yet  congress  ordered  600  mounted  rangers  to  be  raised 
"for  the  defence  of  the  frontiera" 

On  the  14th  of  June,  five  persons  were  killed  not  far  below  Hamilton's  Fort, 
near  Galena,  and  on  the  16tn  one  man  was  killed  within  a  mile  of  the  same 
place.  General  Dod^  being  in  the  neighborhood,  marched  with  30  of  his 
mounted  men  immediately  in  pursuit  Wnen  about  three  miles  on  his  way,  he 
discovered  12  Indians,  whom  he  took  to  be  the  party  who  had  committed  the 
murders,  and  he  pursued  them  with  great  spirit ;  Immediately  after  crossing 
E^t  Pichetoneka  Creek,  the  Indians  buried  themselves  in  a  thick  swamp. 
The  whites  dismounted,  and  after  securing  their  horses,  and  placing  a  small 
guard  to  watch  for  any  that  might  attempt  to  escape,  rushed  in  after  the 
retreating  Indians.  They  presenuy  came  up  vrith  them,  and  began  an  indis- 
criminate slaughter.    No  resistance  was  noade,  and  every  Indian  was  killed 
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were  rendered  unfit  to  take  the  field  before  they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action.* 
Accordingly  General  Scott  informed  General  Mdruon  that  he  could  noC 
cooperate  with  him  without  endangering  the  troops  already  in  the  field,  and 
therefore  directed  him  to  act  without  reference  to  his  forces. 

The  scenes  of  horror  occasioned  by  this  most  singular  disease  will  doubt- 
less be  told  of  in  after-times  with  an  effect  which  Ims  not  been  surpassed  in 
that  of  the  histories  of  the  plagues  in  ancient  days.  Several  of  the  com- 
panies before  mentioned  were  entirely  broken  up.  Of  a  corps  of  208  men 
under  Colonel  Twifm^  but  nine  were  left  alive.  Mr;  John  Nwvdl,  at  Detroit, 
/wrote  on  the  12th  July,  to  the  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Enquirer,  concern- 
ing its  ravages  in  that  region,  as  follows : — 

^  I  regret  to  add,  that  me  intelligence  firom  the  regular  troops  is  disastrous. 
Of  the  three  companies  of  artillery  under  Colonel  TwiggSf  and  two  or  three 
more  companies  of  infantry  with  them,  few  remain.  These  troops,  you  will 
recollect,  landed  fi*om  the  steam-boat  Henry  Clay  below  Fort  Gratiot  A  great 
number  of  them  have  been  swept  oft*  by  the  disease.  Nearly  all  the  others 
have  deserted.  Of  the  desertere,  scattered  all  over  the  country,  some  have 
died  in  the  woods,  and  their  bodies  been  devoured  by  the  wolves.  I  use  the 
language  of  a  gallant  young  officer.  Others  have  taken  their  flight  to  the 
world  of  spirits,  without  a  companion  to  close  their  eyes,  or  console  the  last 
moments  of  their  existence.  Their  stra^ffling  survivors  are  occasionally  seen 
marching,  some  of  them  know  not  whiUier,  with  their  knapsacks  on  their 
backs,  shunned  by  the  terrified  inhabitants  as  the  source  of  a  mortal  pesti- 
lence. Colonel  Thmggs  himself  and  Surgeon  Stentty  are  very  low.  They 
were  still  living  at  the  latest  accounts  from  Fort  Oratiot,  and  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  tlieir  recovery.  No  other  officers  have  yet  been  assailed, 
except  Lieutenant  Clay. 

^  You  will  remember  that  the  troops  under  Colonel  Cumndngs,  several  of 
whom  died  here,  embarked  on  board  the  steam-boat  William  Penn,  on  Sunday 
last,  for  Chicago.  The  sickness  amon^  them  increased  as  thev  proceeded  to 
Fort  Gratiot,  and  becande  so  great  by  me  time  they  arrived  there,  that  they 
were  disembarked,  and  have  returned  to  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  and  en- 
camped at  Springwells,  about  three  miles  below  town.  Seventeen  or  eight- 
een of  them  have  died,  and  some  still  remain  sick,  probably  never  to  recover. 
One  half  of  the  command  of  General  Scott,  ordered  to  Chicago  by  the  lakes, 
will  never  reach  him ;  a  large  portion  of  them  dying ;  a  still  larger  number 
deserting  from  an  overwhelming  dread  of  the  disease,  and  the  residue  obliged 
to  march  back  again.**  t 

In  pursuinff  the  thread  of  events  in  our  narrative,  we  left  General  Mdruon 
in  pursuit  ot  Black-hmekj  whose  camp  was  said  to  be  at  the  Four  Lakes. 
General  Mdnson  had  got  this  information  from  a  Pottowattomie  Indian,  named 
Wapanseth,  whom,  with  several  others,  he  had  employed  for  the  purpose. 
He  said  the  old  chief's  camp  was  **  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  through  a 
narrow  pass,  which  was  muddy,  being  otherwise  surrounded  by  water  or 
swamps.  It  was  a  little  above  the  junction  of  a  small  creek,  called  White- 
water, with  the  principal  stream  of  Rock  River,  and  between  the  twa" 
But,  as  we  have  already  noted,  when  the  army  arrived  at  the  Four  Lakes^ 
Black-hauak  had  gone ;  and  so  well  did  he  manage  his  retreat  that  the  whites 
were  deceived  as  to  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

^  Gen.  Atkinson,  expecting,  when  he  marched,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  a 
short  time,  had  taken  with  him  but  a  small  quantitv  of  provisions,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  obliged  to  halt  and  divide  his  forces  at  Lake  Cosh- 
ko-nong  (one  of  the  four)  above  named.  He  himself  with  the  regulars,  some 
650  strong,  remained  at  the  lake ;  the  militia,  consisting  of  three  brigades, 
under  Generals  Posey,  Dodge  and  Henry,  about  2000  men,  were  ordered  to 
march  to  Fort  Winnebago,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  where  stores  were  hourly  ex- 
pected. It  was  the  intention  of  the  commander-in-chief  to  consolidate  his 
forces,  and  renew  the  pursuit  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  sufficient  stores." 

Instead  of  crossing  the  country  to  escape  beyond  the  Mississippi,  as  was 
expected,  Black-hau^  descended  the  Ouisconsin  to  escupe  in  that  direction; 
by  which  means  General  Dodge  came  upon  his  trail  and  commenced  a  vigor- 
ous pursuit.    The  old  chief  had  received  encouragement  that  in  the  country 
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the  battle,  General  Dodfre  urged  in  excuse,  that  his  men  were  worn  down  with 
fttigue,  having  marched  40  miles  that  dav. 

t  Among  the  prisoners  taken  by  General  Dodgt^a  party,  was  the  wifb  of  the 
warrior  allied  the  Bio^lake.  She  was  a  sister  of  Keokuk^  and  her  husband 
bad  been  killed  in  the  fight  Although  the  whites  were  satisfied  before,  thev 
were  now  informed  by  this  squaw  of  Black-hawk'a  final  resolution ;  which 
was,  for  such  of  his  men  as  had  good  horses  to  proceed  with  him  and  strike 
the  Mississippi  above  Prairie  du  Uhien,  while  the  remainder  should  proceed 
by  the  Ouisconsin  ;  and  a  place  of  rendezvous  was  appointed  for  all  to  meet 
on  the  west  side  of  the  gr^t  river.  This  squaw  also  stated  that  before  the 
battle  on  the  Ouisconsin,  in  which  she  was  taken,  200  of  BUuk-hauUds  men 
had  been  killed. « 

General  Dodge  having  recommended  a  cannon  to  be  placed  on  the  bank 
of  the  river,  at  a  suitable  place  below  the  battle-ground,  to  cut  off  such  as 
should  attempt  an  escape  m  that  direction,  marched  with  his  army  on  the 
23d,  and  joined  General  ^^tkinson  at  the  Blue  Mounds,  and  every  thing  was 
immediately  put  in  readiness  to  pursue  the  main  body  of  the  Indians  under 
Black-hawk, 

As  was  intended,  many  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  whites  as  they  descended 
the  Ouisconsin.  Some  of  the  boats  conveying  these  poor  wretches  were 
overset,  and  many  of  those  in  them  were  drowned ;  the  greater  number,  how- 
ever,  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  in  their  passage.  Manv  of  the 
children  were  found  to  be  in  such  a  famished  state  mat  they  could  not  be 
revived. 

Several  untoward  circumstances  now  transpired  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
the  main  Ixnly  under  Black-hawk,  The  first  was  his  falling  in  with  a  steam- 
boat on  the  1st  of  August,  just  as  they  were  preparing  to  cross  the  Mississippi,  by 
which  means  that  day  was  lost  And  upon  the  next  day,  the  whole  army  of 
whites  under  General  Mdnson  came  upon  them,  which  completed  their 
destruction.  As  in  the  afl&ir  of  the  21  of  Jul  v  on  the  Ouisconsin,  Black-hawk 
did  not  wish  to  fight,  but  to  escape ;  and  when  the  steam-boat  fell  in  with 
him  he  used  every  means  to  give  the  captain  of  her  to  understand  that  he 
desired  to  surrender.  Ho  displayed  two  white  flags,  and  about  150  of  his 
men  approached  the  river  without  arms,  and  made  sinis  of  submission ;  but 
whether,  as  was  said  by  the  whites,  the  interpreter  on  Doard  was  so  frightened 
that  lie  could  not  convey  the  meaning  of  those  on  shore  to  the  captain  of  the 
boat,  or  whether,  as  it  would  seem,  the  whites  were  determined  to  kill  Indians, 
we  will  not  take  upon  us  to  decide,  but  lay  before  the  reader  the  account  of^ 
the  afiair  by  Captain  /.  Throcmorton,  of  the  boat,  which  is  as  follows  >— 

^  Prairie  du  Chien,  3  Aug.  1832.  I  arrived  at  this  place  on  Monday  last, 
30  July,]  and  was  despatched,  with  the  Warrior  alone,  to  Wapashaw's  village, 
20  miles  above,  to  inform  them  of  the  approach  of  the  Sacs,  and  to  order 
down  all  the  fHendly  Indians  to  this  place.  On  our  way  down,  we  met  one 
of  the  Sioux  band,  who  informed  us  that  the  Indians  (our  enemies)  were  oo 
Bad-axe  River,  to  the  number  of  400.  We  stopped  and  cut  some  wood,  and 
prepared  for  action.  About  4  o'clock  on  Wednesdav  afternoon,  [1  Aug.] 
we  found  the  gtntltmtn  [Indians]  where  he  stated  he  had  left  them.  As  we 
neared  them,  tney  raised  a  white  flag,  and  endeavored  to  decoy  us ;  but  we 
were  a  little  too  old  for  them  ;  for  instead  of  landing,  we  ordered  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board,  which  they  declined.  After  about  15  minutes'  delay,  giving 
them  time  to  remove  a  few  of  their  women  and  children,  we  let  slip  a  six- 
pounder  loaded  with  canister,  followed  by  a  severe  fire  of  musketry ;  and  if 
ever  you  saw  straight  blankets,  you  would  have  seen  them  there.  I  fought 
them  at  anchor  most  of  the  time,  and  we  were  all  very  much  exposed.  I  have 
a  ball  which  came  in  close  by  where  I  was  standing,  and  passed  through  the 
bulk-head  of  the  wheel-room.  We  fought  them  for  about  an  hour  or  more, 
until  our  wood  began  to  fail,  and  night  coming  on,  we  left,  and  went  on  to  the 
Prairie.  This  little  fight  cost  them  23  killed  and,  of  course,  a  great  manv 
wounded.  We  never  lost  a  man,  and  had  but  one  man  wounded,  (shot  through 
the  leg^  The  next  morning,  before  we  could  ^t  back  again,  on  account  of  a 
heavy  fog,  they  had  the  whole  fof  General  MemattfCa]  ^rniy  upon  them.  We 
found  them  at  it,  walked  in,  and  took  a  hand  otmeWes.    The  ficat  shot  fima 
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of  the  brigades ;  and  the  celerity  of  the  march  was  instantly  increased.  In  a 
few  minutes  more,  the  firing  commenced  at  about  500  yards  ahead  of  the  front 
of  the  army,  between  our  spies  and  the  Indian  picket  guard.  The  Indiani 
were  driven  by  our  spies  from  hill  to  hill,  and  kept  up  a  tolerably  brisk  firing 
from  every  situation  commanding  the  ground  over  which  our  spies  had  to 
march ;  but  being  chared  upon  and  routed  fi*om  their  hiding-places,  they 
sought  safety  by  retreating  to  the  main  body  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
joinmg  in  one  general  efiort  to  defend  themselves  there  or  die  on  the  ground. 

^  Lest  some  might  escape  by  retreating  up  or  down  the  river,  General  .^ 
kinson  very  judiciously  ordered  General  ^Mexander  and  General  Posey  to  form 
the  right  wing  of  the  army,  and  march  down  to  the  river  above  the  Indian 
encampment  on  the  bank,  and  then  move  down.  General  Henrv  formed  the 
left  wing,  and  marched  in  the  main  trail  of  the  enemy.  The  l/.  S.  infantry, 
and  Greneral  Dodgers  squadron  of  the  mining  troops,  marched  in  the  centre. 
With  this  order  our  whole  force  descended  the  almost  perpendicular  bluf^ 
and  came  into  a  low  valley,  heavily  timbered  with  a  large  growth  of  under- 
brush, weeds  and  grass.— Ploughs,  deep  ravines,  old  logs,  &c.  were  so  plenti- 
ful as  to  afford  every  &ci]ity  for  the  enemy  to  niake  a  strong  defence.  Gen- 
eral Henry  first  came  upon  and  coomienced  a  heavy  fire,  which  was  returned 
by  the  enemy.  The  enemy,  being  routed  from  their  first  hiding-places,  sought 
others.  Genera]  Dodgers  squadron  and  the  U.  S.  troops  soon  came  into  action, 
and,  with  General  Hennfs  men,  rushed  into  the  strong  defiles  of  the  enemy, 
and  killed  all  in  their  way,  except  a  few  who  succeeded  in  swimming  a  slough 
of  the  Mississippi,  150  yards  wide.  During  this  time  the  brigades  of  Generals 
•Alexander  and  Powy  were  marching  down  the  river,  when  they  fell  in  with 
another  part  of  the  enemy's  army,  and  killed  and  routed  all  that  opposed 
them. 

"  The  battle  lasted  upwards  of  three  hours.  About  50  of  the  enemy's  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners,  and  many,  by  accident  in  the  battle,  were 
killed.  When  the  Indians  were  driven  to  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  some 
hundreds  of  men,  women,  and  children,  plunged  into  the  river,  and  hoped  by 
diving,  &c.  to  escape  the  bullets  of  our  guns ;  very  few,  however,  escaped  our 
sharjp-shooters. 

^  The  loss  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  never  can  be  exactly  ascertained,  but, 
according  to  the  best  computation,  they  must  have  lost  in  killed  upwards  of 
150.    Our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  27. 

^  Some  had  crossed  the  river  before  our  arrival ;  and  we  learn  by  a  prisoner, 
that  Black-hawkf  while  the  battle  waxed  warm,  had  stolen  ofi^  and  gone  up 
the  river  on  this  side.  If  he  did,  he  took  nothing  with  him ;  for  his  valuables, 
many  of  them,  together  with  certificates  of  go^  character,  and  of  his  hav- 
ing fought  bravely  against  tlie  United  States  during  the  last  war,  &c.,  signed 
by  British  ofiicers,  were  found  on  the  battle-ground 

^  It  is  the  general  impression  in  the  army  and  at  this  place,  that  the  Sacs 
would  be  glml  to  conclude  a  peace  on  almost  any  terms  we  might  propose. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th  inst  a  party  of  Sioux  came  to  our  camp,  and  beg- 
ged premission  to  go  on  the  back  trail  and  have  a  fight  with  them.  On  the 
same  day,  our  whole  army  started  to  go  down  to  Prairie  du  Chien,  (about  40 
miles,)  and  wait  further  orders. 

^  General  Mdnson,  accompanied  by  Generals  Dod^  and  Posey,  with  the 
U.  S.  infantry,  arrived  at  the  Prairie  on  the  evening  of^the  4th,  on  board  Uie 
S.  B.  Warrior,  and  will  remain  until  the  mounted  volunteers  arrive.  The 
Winnebagos,  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  are  daily  bringing  in  Sac  prisoners  and 
scalps. 

*'  On  the  same  day,  a  party  of  15  men  froni  Cassville,  under  command  of 
Captain  Price,  were  reconnoitring  the  country  between  that  place  and  the 
Ouisconsin,  and  fell  upon  a  fresh  Sac  trail  making  towards  the  Mississippi 
They  rushed  with  full  speed  of  horses,  and  soon  came  upon,  killed  and  took 
prisoners  to  the  number  of  12. 

**  General  Scott  and  stafif  left  here  this  morning  for  Prairie  du  Chien,  is 
the  steam-boat  Warrior,  to  join  General  Mdnson.^ 

This  was  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  war  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  althou^ 
Bladb-hawk  himself  hi^  made  his  escape.  Genenl  AOanmm  immediat^ 
14 
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his  examination  afterwards  by  GeDeral  ScoUj  about  the  murders  which  had 
been  committed  on  the  whites,  he  gave  this  accoimt  of  himself: — 

^  I  always  belonged  to  ERatk-hmiS^s  band.  Last  sunmier  I  went  to  Maiden ; 
when  1  came  back,  I  found  that  by  the  treaty  with  General  Qamts^  the  Saet 
had  moved  across  the  MississippL  I  remained  during  the  winter  with  the 
Prophet,  on  Rock  River,  35  miles  above  the  mouth.  During  the  winter,  the 
Prophet  sent  me  across  the  Mississippi,  to  Black-hawk,  with  a  message,  to  teU 
him  and  his  band  to  cross  back  to  his  village  and  make  com ;  that  if  the 
Americans  came  and  told  tbem  to  move  again,  they  would  shake  hands  with 
them.  If  the  Americans  had  come  and  told  us  to  move,  we  should  have 
shaken  hands,  and  immediately  have  moved  peaceably.  We  encamped  on 
Syracuse  Creek.  We  met  some  Pottowattomies,  and  I  made  a  feast  for  theno. 
At  that  time  I  heard  there  were  some  Americans  [under  Major  StiUman\ 
near  us.  I  prepared  a  white  flag  to  go  and  see  them,  and  sent  two  or  three 
young  men  on  a  hill  to  see  what  they  were  doing.  Before  the  feast  wai 
finished,  I  heard  my  young  men  were  killed.  This  was  at  sanset  Some  of  my 
young  men  ran  out ;  two  killed,  and  the  Americans  were  seen  rushing  on  to 
our  camp.  My  young  men  fired  a  few  guns,  and  the  Americans  ran  of^  and 
my  young  men  chased  them  about  six  miles." 

JSttapopt  further  said,  that  the  Pottowattomies  of  the  village  immedntely 
left  them,  and  that  no  Kikapoos  joined  them,  but  those  who  were  originall)' 
with  Black-hawk ;  but  the  Winnebagos  did,  and  brought  in  scalps  frequent- 
ly; that,  at  last,  when  they  found  the  Sacs  would  be  beaten,  they  turned 
against  tbem.  It  was  also  given  in  by  some  of  those  examined  at  this  time, 
that  Black-hawk  said,  when  the  steam-boat  Warrior  approached  them,  that  he 
pitied  the  women  and  children,  and  began  to  make  preparations  to  surrender 
to  the  whites,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  out  a  white  flag  to  meet  the  boal^ 
which  immediately  fired  upon  them.  Then  said  he,  **  J /red  too/*  The  truth 
of  this  will  not  be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  the  facts  afree  with  the  captain 
of  the  Warrioi^s  own  account  Hence  the  inference  is  clear,  that  much  blood 
might  have  been  saved,  but  for  the  precipitancy  of  those  who  only  sought  A 
fight  with  the  Indians. 

Parties  of  the  friendly  tribes  were  so  continually  on  the  alert,  that  it  seemed 
t^ery  probable  the  principal  chiefs  would  soon  fall  into  their  hands.  These 
expectations  were  soon  realized;  for  at  11  o'clock,  27  August,  Blaekrhawk  and 
his  Prophet  were  delivered  to  General  Street  at  Prairie  du  Chien.  They  were 
brought  by  two  Winnebagoes,  Decorie  and  Chaetar,  and,  when  deliverecj,  were 
dressed  in  a  full  dress  of  white-tanned  deerskins.  Soon  after  they  were 
seated  in  the  presence  of  the  officer,  Decorie,  called  the  One-eyed,  rose  and 
spoke  thus  to  him : — 

"My  father,  I  now  stand  before  you.  When  we  parted,  I  told  you  I  would 
return  soon ;  but  I  could  not  come  any  sooner.  We  have  had  to  go  a  great 
distance,  [to  the  Dalle,  on  the  Ouisconsin,  above  the  Portage.^  You  see  we 
have  done  what  you  sent  us  to  do..  These  [pointing  to  the  prisoners]  are  the 
two  you  told  us  to  get  -  We  have  done  what  you  told  us  to  do.  We  always 
do  what  you  tell  us,  because  we  know  it  is  for  our  good.  Father,  you  told  ui 
to  get  these  men,  and  it  would  be  the  cause  of  much  good  to  the  Winnebii- 
goes.  We  have  brought  them,  but  it  has  been  veiy  hard  for  us  to  do  sa 
That  one,  Mucatamiskkakaekq,  [meaning  Black-hatek,]  was  a  great  way  oS 
You  told  us  to  bring  them  to  you  alive :  we  have  done  f9.  n  you  had  told 
us  to  bring  their  heculs  alone,  we  would  have  done  so,  and  it  would  have  been 
less  difficult  than  what  we  have  done-f—Father,  we  deliver  these  men  into 
your  hands.  We  would  not  deliver  them  even  to  our  brother,  the  chief  of  the 
warriors,  but  to  you ;  because  we  know  you,  and  we  believe  you  are  our 
friend.  We  want  you  to  keep  them  safe;  if  they  are  to  be  hurt,  we  de 
not  wish  to  see  it.  Wait  until  wo  are  gone  before  it  is  done. — ^Father,  many 
little  birds  have  been  flying  about  our  ears  of  late,  and  we  thought  they  whi»- 
pered  to  us  that  there  was  evil  intended  for  us;  but  now  we  hope  these  evil 
birds  will  let  our  ears  alone.-^~We  know  you  are  our  fiiend,  because  you  take 
our  part,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  do  what  you  tell  us  to  do.  You  say  yon 
love  your  red  children :  we  think  we  love  you  as  much  if  not  more  than  yoa 
love  us.    We  have  confidence  in  you,  and  yoa  may  rely  on  usl    We  luif* 
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066  it  Father,  soldkra  sometimes  stick  the  ends  of  their  guna  intothe  backs 
of  Indian  prisoners  when  they  are  going  about  in  the  hands  of  the  guard. 
I  hope  this  will  not  be  done  to  these  men.** 

The  following  is  said  to  be  the  speech  which  Blaek-hawk  made  when  be 
surrendered  himself  to  the  agent  at  Pairie  du  Chien : — 

**  You  have  taken  me  prisoner  with  all  my  warriors.  I  am  much  grieved, 
for  I  expected,  if  I  did  not  defeat  you,  to  hold  out  much  longer,  and  give  you 
more  trouble  before  I  surrendered.  I  tried  hard  to  brinf  you  into  ambush, 
but  your  last  general  understands  Indian  Aghting.  The  first  one  was  not  so 
wise.  When  I  saw  that  I  could  not  beat  you  by  Indian  fighting,  I  determined 
to  rush  on  you,  and  fight  you  face  to  face.  I  fought  hard.  But  your  guns  were 
well  aimed.  The  bullets  flew  like  birds  in  the  air,  and  whizzed  by  our  ears 
like  the  wind  through  the  trees  in  the  winter.  My  warriors  fell  around  me ; 
it  began  to  look  dismal.  I  saw  my  evil  day  at  hand.  The  sun  rose  dim  on 
us  in  the  morning,  and  at  night  it  sunk  in  a  dark  cloud,  and  looked  like  a 
ball  of  fire.  That  was  the  last  sun  that  shone  on  Black-hawk,  His  heart  is 
dead,  and  no  longer  beats  quick  in  his  bosonrL — ^He  is  now  a  prisoner  to  the 
white  men ;  they  will  do  with  him  as  they  wish.  But  he  can  stand  torture, 
and  is  not  afraid  of  death.     He  is  no  coward.     Black-hawk  is  an  Indian. 

^  He  has  done  nothing  for  which  an  Indian  ought  to  be  ashamed.  He  has 
fought  for  his  countrymen,  the  squaws  and  papooses,  against  white  men,  who 
came,  year  after  year,  to  cheat  them  and  take  away  their  lands.  You  know 
the  cause  of  our  making  war.  It  is  known  to  all  white  men.  They  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  it  The  white  men  despise  the  Indians,  and  drive  them 
fit>m  their  homes.  But  the  Indians  are  not  deceitful.  The  white  men  speak 
bad  of  the  Indian,  and  look  at  him  spitefully.  But  the  Indian  does  not  tell 
lies ;  Indians  do  not  steaL 

^  x\n  Indian,  who  is  as  bad  as  the  white  men,  could  not  live  in  our  nation ;  he 
would  be  put  to  death,  and  eat  up  by  the  wolves.  The  white  men  are  bad 
schoolmasters ;  they  carry  false  looks,  and  deal  in  fiilse  actions ;  they  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  poor  Indian  to  cheat  him ;  tliey  shake  them  by  the  hand  to 
gain  their  confidence,  to  make  them  drunk,  to  deceive  them,  and  ruin  ouf 
wives.  We  told  them  to  let  us  alone,  and  keep  away  from  us ;  but  they  fbl-  . 
lowed  on,  and  beset  our  paths,  and  they  coiled  themselves  among  us,  like  the 
snake.  They  poisoned  us  by  their  touch.  We  were  not  safe.  We  lived  in 
danger.  We  were  becoming  like  them,  hypocrites  and  liars,  adulterers,  lazf 
drones,  all  talkers,  and  no  workers. 

**  We  looked  up  to  the  Great  Spirit  We  went  to  owr  great  father.  We  were 
encouraged.  His  great  council  gave  us  fair  words  and  big  promises ;  but  we 
got  no  satisfaction.  Things  were  growing  worse.  There  were  no  deer  in 
the  forest  The  opossum  and  beaver  were  fled ;  the  springs  were  drying  ap^ 
and  our  squaws  and  papooses  without  victuals  to  keep  tliem  from  starving; 
we  called  a  great  council,  and  built  a  large  fire.  The  spirit  of  our  fathers 
arose  and  s]K>ke  to  us  to  avenge  our  wrongs  or  die.  We  all  spoke  before  the 
council  fire.  It  was  warm  and  pleasant  We  set  up  tlie  war-whoop,  and  duff 
up  the  tomahawk  ;  our  knives  were  ready,  and  the  heart  of  Black-hawk  swelled 
high  in  his  bosom,  when  he  led  his  warriors  to  battle.  He  is  satisfied.  He 
will  go  to  the  world  of  spirits  contented.  He  has  done  his  duty.  His  filths 
will  meet  him  there,  and  commend  him. 

^  Black-hawk  is  a  true  Indian,  and  disdains  to  cry  like  a  woman.  He  feels 
for  his  wife,  his  children  and  friends.  But  he  does  not  care  for  himself.  He 
cares  for  his  nation  and  the  Indians.  They  will  sufier.  He  laments  their  fateii 
The  white  men  do  not  scalp  the  head ;  but  they  do  worse — Ihey  poisen  the 
heart ;  it  is  not  pure  with  them. — His  countrymen  will  not  he  scalped,  hut  they 
will,  in  a  few  years,  become  like  the  white  men,  so  that  you  can't  trust  then% 
and  there  must  be,  as  in  the  white  settlements,  nearly  as  many  officers  as  men, 
to  take  care  of  them  and  keep  them  in  order. 

"  Farewell,  my  nation !  Blach-hawk  tried  to  save  y«u»  and  avenge  your 
wrongs.  He  drank  the  blood  of  some  of  tlie  whites.  He  has  been  taken  pris- 
oner, and  his  plans  are  stopped.  He  can  do  no  more.  He  is  near  his  end* 
His  sun  is  setting,  and  he  will  rise  no  more.    Farewell  to  Blaekrhawk,^ 
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It  is  soAiewhat  Bingular  that  the  old  chief  should  ever  have  been  taken  alive^ 
and  he  probably  never  would  have  been  by  the  whites.  When  it  was  repott- 
ed currently  that  he  had  sacrificed  himself  in  the  stand  that  he  made  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  end  of  July,  as  has  been  related,  SpenKr^i 
frmous  lines  were  the  first  to  discover  themselves  to  our  mind,  upon  the  great 
event 

**  UdIo  the  mighty  stream  him  to  betake. 
Where  he  an  end  of  battle  and  of  life  aid  make." 

Fairt  QuKKjr. 

But  we  were  soon  glad  to  learn  that  the  report,  like  the  lines  of  Spenser^  was 
only  poetry. 

It  can  be  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  offenders  were  ordered  again  to  be  sought  after. 

On  the  7  September,  the  Indian  prisoners  and  their  guards  went  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Winnebago,  and  were  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Jefierson 
Barracks,  ten  miles  below  St.  Louis.  There  were,  besides  BUtck-hmok  and 
the  prophet^  eleven  chiefs  or  head  men  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  together  with 
about  nfty  less  distinguished  warriors.  These  were  landed  just  above  the  lower 
rapids,  on  their  pledge  of  remaining  peaceable.  Two  days  before,  a  boat 
hiul  conveyed  to  the  barracks  six  or  seven  warriors,  among  whom  was  JWo- 
pope.    On  their  arrival  at  the  barracks,  all  of  them  were  put  in  irons. 

Black-hawk  is  not  so  old  a  man  as  was  generally  supposed.  Some,  who 
knew  him  well,  said  he  was  not  above  48,aluiough  the  toils  of  wars  had  made 
him  apjpear  like  one  of  70.*  He  was  by  birth  a  Pottowattomie,  but  brought 
up  by  the  Sacs.  Ilis  height  is  about  six  feet  As  to  hb  physiognomy,  it  is  im- 
necessary  for  us  to  add  concerning  it  here,  as  that  may  be  better  had  from  an 
inspection  of  the  engraving  of  him,  as  oiu-  likeness  is  said,  by  many  who  have 
seen  him,  to  be  excellent 

Like  other  Indian  names,  his  is  spelt  in  as  many  virays  as  times  used  by 
different  writers.  At  a  treaty  which  he  made  vnth  the  United  States  in  18S29,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  it  is  written  Hay-ray'tahoan-sharp.  In  a  description  of  hjm 
about  the  time  he  was  taken,  we  find  him  spelt  Miu-caktHmuh-ka-kaek ;  and 
several  others  might  be  added. 

The  Prophet,  or  WabokitBhieky  (White-cloud,)  is  about  40  years  old,  and  nearly 
six  feet  high,  stout  and  athletic  He  was  by  one  side  a  Winnebago,  and  the 
other  a  Sac  or  Saukie,  and  is  thus  described : — He  *^  has  a  large,  broad  face, 
short,  blimt  nose,  large,  full  eyes,  broad  mouth,  thick  lips,  with  a  fidl  suit  of 
hair.  He  wore  a  white  cloth  head-dress,  which  rose  several  inches  above  the 
top  of  his  head ;  the  whole  mau  exhibiting  a  delil)erate  savageness ;  not  that 
he  would  seem  to  deliglit  in  honorable  war,  or  fight,  but  marking  him  as  the 
priest  of  assassination  or  secret  murder.  He  had  in  one  hand  a  white  fiag, 
•while  the  other  hung  carelessly  by  his  side.  They  were  both  clothed  in  very 
white  dressed  deerskins,  frin^d  at  the  seams  with  short  cuttings  of  tlie  same." 
This  description,  though  wntten  long  before  any  painting  was  made  of  him, 
virill  be  found,  we  think,  to  correspond  very  well  with  the  engraving  of  him 
which  we  have  given. 

It  is  said  by  many,  and  is  evident  fix>m  Black-hawk's  account,  that  fftAokiei- 
huk  was  the  prime  mover  of  this  war,  and  had  powwowed  up  a  belief  among 
his  people,  that  he  was  able  to  conjure  such  kind  of  events  as  he  des'u^; 
and  that  he  had  made  BUuk-hawk  believe  the  whites  were  but  few,  and  could 
not  fight,  and  therefore  might  easily  be  driven  from  the  disputed  lands.  It 
seems,  however,  rather  incredible  that  Black-hawk  should  have  believed  that 
the  Americans  were  few  and  could  rud  fghi^  when  it  is  known  that  he  was 
opposed  to  them  in  the  last  war,  and  must,  therefore,  have  been  convinced 
of  the  falsity  of  such  a  report  long  before  this  war. 

In  September,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States  virith  the  Winneba- 


*  In  the  account  of  his  life,  published  by  Mr.  J.  B.  PcMersan,  in  1834,  Black-hmck  says  he 
IS  born  in  1767,  on  Rock  River  ;  and  hence,  in  13S2,  he  was  in  his  65th  year.  His  fibber's 
name  was  Ptesa.  His  freat-grandfaiher's  name  was  Na-na-ma-keb.  or  Thmftier^  who 
was  bora  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  "  where  th«  Great  Spirit  fint  placed  the  Sac  aalioQ." 
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goes,  and  another  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  The  foiroer  ceded  all  their  lands 
south  of  the  Ouisconsin,  and  east  of  the  Mississippi,  amounting  to  4,G00,000 
acres  of  valuable  lands.  The  treaty  with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  was  on  the  21 
of  that  month,  and  6,000,000  acres  were  acquired  at  that  time,  ^  of  a  quality 
not  inferior  to  any  between  the  same  parallels  of  latitude."  It  abounds  in 
lead  ore,  and  the  Indians  say  in  others. 

For  these  tracts  the  United  States  agreed  to  make  the  following  considera- 
tions:— ^  To  pay  an  annui^  of  20,000  dollars  for  30  years ;  to  support  a  black- 
smith and  gunsmith  in  addition  to  those  then  employed ;  to  pay  the  debts  of 
the  tribes ;  to  supply  provisions ;  and,  as  a  rewani  for  the  ndelity  of  Keokuk 
and  the  friendly  band,  to  allow  a  reservation  to  be  made  for  them  of  400 
miles  square  *  on  the  loway  River,  to  include  Keokuks  principal  village.** 

By  the  same  treaty.  Black-hawk,  his  two  sons,  the  I^nphdj  ATaopope,  and 
five  others,  principal  warriors  of  the  hostile  bands,  were  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  whites,  as  hostages,  during  the  pleasure  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.    The  other  prisoners  were  given  up  to  the  friendly  Indiana 

A  gentleman  who  visited  the  captive  Indians  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mis- 
souri, speaks  thus  concerning  them : — ^  We  were  immediately  struck  with 
admiration  at  the  gigantic  and  symmetrical  figures  of  most  of  the  warrion^ 
who  seemed,  as  they  reclined  in  native  ease  and  gracefulness,  with  their  half- 
naked  bodies  exposed  to  view,  rather  like  statues  from  some  master-hand, 
than  like  beings  of  a  race  whom  we  had  heard  characterized  as  degenerate 
and  debased.  We  extended  our  hands,  which  they  rose  to  grasp,  and  to  our 
question, '  How  d'ye  do  ? '  they  responded  in  the  same  words,  accompanying 
them  with  a  hearty  shake."  ^  They  were  clad  in  leggins  and  moccasins  of 
buckskin,  and  wore  blankets,  which  were  thrown  around  them  in  the  manner 
.  of  the  Roman  toga,  so  as  to  leave  their  right  arms  bare."  ^  The  youngest 
among  them  were  painted  on  their  necks,  with  a  bright  vermilion  color,  and 
had  their  faces  transversely  streaked  with  alternate  red  and  black  stripes. 
From  their  bodies,  and  from  their  faces  and  eyebrows,  they  pluck  out  the 
hair  with  the  most  assiduous  care.  They  also  shave,  or  pull  it  out  from  their 
heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  tufl  of  about  three  fingers'  width,  extending 
fi'om  between  the  forehead  and  crown  to  the  back  of  the  head  ;  this  they 
sometimes  plait  into  a  queue  on  the  crown,  and  cut  the  edees  of  it  down  to 
an  inch  in  length,  and  plaster  it  with  the  vermilion,  which  keeps  it  erect,  and 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  cock's-comb." 

The  same  author  says,  the  oldest  son  of  Black-hatok^  JVannewUkukj  called 
Jack,  but  for  want  of  ^  that  peculiar  expression  which  emanates  from  a  culti- 
vated intellect,"  could  have  been  looked  upon  by  him  ^  as  the  living  personi- 
fication of  his  beau  ideal  of  manly  beauty."  He  calls  Black-hawk  Maacroiama' 
nc-ac-aCj  and  states  his  heieht  at  about  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  that  he 
should  judge  his  age  to  be  S).  Those  who  have  known  him  for  years,  say  his 
disposition  is  very  amiable ;  that  he  is  endowed  with  ereat  kindness  of  heart, 
and  the  strictest  integrity ;  that,  tike  Miskikinakway  he  was  not  a  chief  by 
birth,  but  acquired  the  title  by  bravery  and  wisdom. 

Mueuskuck,  or  the  Thundercloud,  is  the  second  sou  of  Blade-hawk,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  his  captivity.    He  is  said  not  to  be  very  handsome. 

Opedoecshicck,  or  fVabokieshiek,  the  Prophet,  of  whom  we  have  already  given 
some  particulars,  carries  with  him  a  huge  pipe,  a  yard  in  length,  with  the 
stem  ornamented  with  the  neck  feathers  of  a  duck,  and  beads  and  ribands 
of  various  colors.  To  its  centre  is  attached  a  fan  of  feathers.  He  wears  his 
hair  long  all  over  his  head. 

Ne-a-fope,  Naopope,  JVaapope,  &c.,  or  Broth,  of  whom  we  have  also  several 
times  spoken,  was  brother  to  the  Prophet,  and  ^some  years  his  junior;"  and 
our  informant  adds,  ^  he  resembles  him  in  height  and  figure,  though  he  is  not 
so  robust,  and  his  face  is  more  sharp :  in  vrickedness  of  expression  they  are 
par  nobile  Jrairum^  ^  When  Mr.  Catlin,  the  artist,  was  about  taking  the  por- 
trait of  Jvaapope,  he  seized  the  ball  and  chain  that  were  fastened  to  his  leg, 
and  raising  them  on  high,  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  '  Make  me  so,  ana 

*  So  says  our  authority,  {Niies*s  RtgitUTf)  but  we  very  much  doubt  this  enormous  spac*. 
40  miles  *Qttare  gives  IwO  square  mUes,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  the  troth,  fiat 
wbea  160|l000  iqiiafa  milet  are  comideiyed,  all  proMbility  it  ouiraged. 
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bocker  says  of  them  soon  after.  Mr.  hvin^i  account  is  contained  in  a  letter, 
dated  Washington,  18  Dec.  1632. — ^^From  St  Louis  I  went  to  Fort  Jefferson, 
about  9  miles  distant,  to  see  Black-hawk^  the  Indian  warrior,  and  his  fellow- 

Erisoners — a  forlorn  crew— emaciated  and  dejected — the  redoubtable  chieffain 
imself,  a  meagre  old  man  upwards  of  70.    He  has,  however,  a  fine  head,  a 
Roman  style  of  &ce,  and  a  prepossessing  countenance." 

Since  we  are  upon  descriptions,  the  following  will  not  be  thought  out  of 
place,  perhaps,  although  we  had  reserved  it  for  our  next  chapter.  It  is  fi'om 
the  pen  of  the  editor  of  the  U.  States  Literary  Gazette,  Philadelphia.  ^  We 
found  time,  yesterday,  to  visit  the  BUuk-haiwk,  and  his  accompanying  Indian 
chiefs,  and  the  Prophet,  at  Congress  Hall  Hotel.  We  went  into  their  cham- 
ber, and  found  most  of  them  sitting  or  lying  on  their  beds.  Black-hatok  was 
sitting  in  a  chair,  and  apparently  depr^sed  in  spirits.  He  is  about  65,  of 
middling  size,  with  a  head  that  would  excite  the  envy  of  a  phrenologist- 
one  of  the  finest  that  Heaven  ever  let  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  an  Indian.  The 
Prophet  has  a  coarser  figure,  with  less  of  intellect,  but  with  the  marks  of 
decision  and  firmness.  His  face  was  painted  with  red  and  white.  The  son 
of  Black-hawk  is  a  noble  specimen  of  physical  beauty — a  model  for  those  who 
would  embody  the  idea  of  strength.  He  was  painted,  and  his  hair  cut  and 
dressed  in  a  strange  fantasy.  The  other  chiefs  had  nothing  in  particular  in 
their  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  other  natives  of  the  forest  The 
whole  of  the  deputation  visited  the  water  works  yesterday,  [June  11  or  12,]  and 
subsequently  were  taken  to  the  Cherry-hill  Prison,  and  shown  the  manner  in 
which  white  men  punish.  The  exhibition  of  arms  and  ships  at  the  navy-yard, 
led  the  Heuok  to  remark  thai  he  suspected  the  mat  father  toas  getting  ready  for  toarJ* 
It  was  remarked  by  some  in  Philadelphia  that  BUm-ham^s  ^  pyramidal 
forehead  "  very  much  resembled  that  of  Sir  Waiter  ScotL  Others  observed  that 
his  countenance  strongly  reminded  them  of  their  late  worthy  benefactor, 
Stephen  Girard,  In  Norfolk  it  was  noticed  that  the  old  warrior  very  much 
resembled  the  late  President  Monroe, 
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From  the  time  of  the  settingout  of  Black-uawt  and  his  five*  companions  from  FoT' 
tress  Monroe^  5  June^  1^3,  to  their  arrival  on  the  Upper  Mississippi^  on  the  first 
of  August  foUotoing  ;  prefaced  by  some  reflections  upon  the  events  of  the  war. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  without  a  formal  conunentary,  that  in  the  late 
Indian  war,  much  blood  was  shed  which  might  have  been  avoided.  Twice 
had  the  despairing  Indians  displayed  the  white  flag,  to  give  notice  of  their 
willingness  to  surrender;  but,  like  the  wretched  Hallibees,  the  rifle  was  the 
only  answer  they  received.  When  Major  Stillman  was  on  his  march  to  Syca- 
more Creek,  a  few  Indians  were  sent  from  Ndopope^s  camp  with  fiiendly  in- 
tentions, and  under  a  white  flag ;  but  such  was  the  carriage  of  the  whites^ 
no  interview  could  be  had,  and  they  were  obliged  to  fly  to  save  their  lives, 
which  all,  it  seems,  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  do.  This,  it  will  be  said, 
is  Indian  talk — it  is  even  so.  What  say  the  whites  ?  They  say,  the  Indians 
whom  they  first  discovered  were  only  a  decoy.  This  is  mere  assertion,  and 
proves  nothing  on  their  own  side,  neither  does  it  disprove  the  Indian  account 
Is  it  not  plain  that  Black-hawk  caused  a  white  flag  to  be  exhibited  before  he 
was  attacKed  by  the  steam-boat  Warrior  ?  He  had  resolved  io  fight  no  more, 
if  he  could  get  terms  of  peace ;  but  his  flag  was  at  once  fired  upon ;  then 
says  the  old  chief^  ^  I  fired  too  ;^  and  the  whites  expected  nothing  else,  and 
too  many  of  them,  it  would  seem,  desired  nothing  else.  But  we  reflect  no 
more  upon  this  matter. 

The  reader  has,  in  the  last  chapter,  been  conducted  through  the  principal, 

*  An  anonymous  author,  of  whom  we  have  made  considerable  use  in  this  chapter,  g^ves 
as  their  names,  Slc.  as  follovrs  j — 


Mac-cnt^i-misk-e-ca-cac, Bladi-kmwk, 

Na-abe-eacuck,  Mf  mr, Loud  Tl^mder, 

Wft-b*-ke4lilck,  Of  JViyM, Ctmr  Dmf. 


Pamaho,  PropkeC*  hrotktr^ FiA  fte. 

Po-we-zhlck,  PrwfkU*» mdopUd,  ton^.^Slrmwbmf, 
Napope,  a«  wcrritfr, .......amv 
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<<Tbe  Great  Spirit  sent  us  here,  and  by  the  same  fiat  we  are  now  happily 
about  to  return  to  our  own  Mississippi,  and  our  own  people.  It  afibrds  ui 
much  happiness  to  rejoin  our  friends  and  kindred.  We  would  shake  hands 
with  all  our  white  friends  assembled,  and  offer  our  best  wishes  for  their  pros- 
perity. Should  any  of  them  go  to  our  country  on  the  Mississippi,  we  would 
take  pleasure  in  requiting  the  many  kindnesses  we  have  received  firom  their 
people  here.  We  will  go  home  with  peaceable  dispositions  towards  our 
white  brethren,  and  endeavor  to  make  our  conduct  hereafter  more  satis- 
jGu;tory  to  them.  We  bid  you  all  farewell,  as  it  is  the  last  time  we  may 
see  each  other." 

BUuk-hawk  then  said  a  few  words,  expressing  the  same  sentiments ;  and 
one  o'clock  having  arrived,  they  departed.    This  was  5  June. 

/When  tlie  steam-boat  was  near  Baltimore,  it  was  discovered  that  there  bad 
been  a  robbery  committed  on  board ;  and  when  this  became  known  to  BUuk* 
hawk,  he  showed  considerable  concern,  fearing  some  of  his  party  should 
be  suspected ;  and  when  the  boat  lay  to  at  considerable  distance  from  the 
wharf,  to  make  search  for  the  money,  he  said,  ^he  desired  that  himself  and 
oompany  should  he  starthedjfar  he  loould  let  the  whites  know  that  the  Sacs  did 
not  stealP ' 

President  Jackson  had  arrived  in  Baltimore,  and  after  Black-hawk^s  arrival 
he  had  an  interview  with  him.  The  Indians  were  conveyed  in  the  steam- 
boat Columbus,  and  arrived  about  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the  next 
day,  after  leaving  Norfolk,  namely,  6  June.  '  Among  the  crowds  who  visited 
them  were  many  ladies,  to  whom,  generally,  the  Indians  said,  *^  Pretty  squaufSf 
ffretty  stmaws.^  \ 

The  Indinns  and  the  president  attended  the  theatre  the  same  night,  and  it 
was  remarked,  that  the  attention  of  the  house  was  pretty  nearly  equally  divi- 
ded between  them.  On  the  next  day  occurred  the  interview  between  tliem, 
of  which  mention  has  just  been  made ;  at  which  time,  among  other  things, 
the  president  said  to  the  old  cJiief : — 

^  When  I  saw  you  in  Washington,  I  told  you,  that  you  had  behaved  very 
badly,  in  raising  the  tomahawk  a^nst  the  wliite  people."  He  added,  that 
his  conduct  last  year  had  caused  him  to  send  out  his  warriors  against  him, 
and  that  he  and  those  with  him  had  been  surrendered  to  him  to  be  kept  dur- 
ing his  pleasure,  or  until  he  should  think  there  would  be  no  danger  from  let- 
ting him  go.  ^  I  told  you,"  he  continued,  ^  I  would  inquire  whether  your 
people  wished  you  should  return,  and  whether,  if  you  did  retuni,  there 
would  be  any  danger  to  the  fi:'ontier.  General  Clark  and  General  Mdnson^ 
whom  you  know,  have  informed  me  that  Shtckak,  your  principal  chief^  and 
the  rest  of  your  people,  are  anxious  you  should  return,  and  Keokuk  has  a:$ked 
me  to  send  you  back.  Your  chiefs  have  pledged  themselves  for  your  good 
conduct" — "  You  will  see  the  strength  of  the  white  people.  You  will  see 
that  our  young  men  are  as  numerous  as  the  leaves  in  the  woods.  What  can 
you  do  against  us  ?  " — ^  When  you  go  back,  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keokuk 
and  the  other  friendly  chiefs." 

To  this  the  Prophet  said  a  few  words,  as  follows : — 

^  Father,  my  ears  are  open  to  your  words ;  I  am  glad  to  hear  them ;  I  am 
glad  to  go  hack  to  my  people.  I  want  to  see  my  ffunily.  I  did  not  behave 
well  last  summer.  I  ought  not  to  have  taken  up  the  tomahawk.  But  my 
people  have  sufiered  a  great  deal.  When  I  get  back,  I  will  remember  your 
words.  I  will  not  go  to  war  again.  I  will  live  in  peace.  I  will  hold  you  by 
the  hand." 

Bladcrhawk  intended  to  have  made  a  long  q>eech  at  this  time ;  but  the 
president  was  unable  to  hear  him  out,  on  account  of  the  great  fatiffues  he 
had  undergone,  and  the  old  chief  was,  therefore,  very  short  He  said,  ^Afy 
heart  is  big,  for  I  have  much  to  say  to  my  great  faUur"  and  closed,  after  many 
expressions  of  affection  and  respect  for  him.  The  warmth  of  the  weather 
and  the  great  crowd  that  surrounded  the  hotel  in  which  the  Indians  were 
lodged,  caused  them  to  retire  to  Fort  M'Henry,  about  3  miles  below  the  city. 
The  landlord  said  the  crowd  was  so  great  about  his  house,  that  they  had 
carried  awav  his  banisters,  windows,  and  he  was  fearful,  if  they  remained 
longer,  that  his  whole  house  would  be  carried  away  also. 
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'  On  their  landing,  such  y^sB  the  density  of  the  crowd,  that  for  a  time  it 
seemed  impossible  to  effect  a  passage  for  them.  After  some  time,  however, 
by  the  aid  of  the  police  officers,  they  were  taken  up  in  carriages,  and  carried 
to  their  lodgings  at  the  Exchange  Hotel  in  Broad  Street  The  spacious 
square  and  street  adjacent  were  instantly  filled  by  the  people,  whose  eager- 
ness to  see  the  strangers  was  so  great,  that  it  seemed  almost  impossible  to 
Erevent  a  forcible  entrance  into  the  house.  Whereupon  the  directors  of  the 
idians  let  Black-hawk  show  himself  several  times  at  a  window ;  and  inmie- 
diately  after,  the  multitude  quietly  dispersed,  without  carnring  away  banisters 
or  windows,  as  had  been  complained  of  in  Baltimore.    Thus  ended  Friday. 

On  Saturday  evening,  they  were  conducted  to  the  Bowery  Theatre,  and  on 
Monday,  the  papers  of  the  ci^announced  that  they  would  visit  Castle  Gar- 
den that  evening^  the  Park  Theatre  on  Tuesday,  Niblo's  on  Wednesday, 
Richmond  Hill  "Hieatre  on  Thursday,  Vauxhall  Garden  on  Friday,  and,  on 
Satiu-day,  leave  for  Albany.  Thus  were  the  doings  of  every  evening  of  their 
stay  allotted,  which,  we  believe,  came  to  pass  accordingly.  Of  the  manner 
in  which  the  daytime  was  spent,  we  shall,  in  the  next  ^ce,  proceed  to  give 
some  account 

On  Monday,  17  June,  the  Hon.  John  A»  Graham  met  the  Indians,  at  their 
quarters,  and  made  a  speech  to  them,  T^ch  is  as  well  adapted  to  the  Indian 
manner,  as  any  thing  we  have  seen.    He  began : 

^  Brothers,  open  your  ears.  You  are  brave  men.  You  have  fought  like 
tigers,  but  in  a  bad  cause.  We  have  conquered  you.  We  were  sorry,  last 
year,  that  you  raised  the  tomahawk  against  us ;  but  we  believe  you  did  not 
know  us  then  as  you  do  now.  We  think,  that  in  time  to  come,  you  will  be 
wise,  and  that  we  shall  be  friends  forever.  You  see  that  we  are  a  great  peo- 
ple— ^numerous  as  the  flowers  of  the  field,  as  the  shells  on  the  sea-shore,  or 
the  fish  in  the  sea.  We  put  one  hand  on  the  eastern,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
the  other  on  the  western  ocean.  We  all  act  together.  IfJ  sometimes,  our 
great  men  talk  loud  and  long  at  our  council  fires,  but  shed  one  drop  of  white 
men's  blood,  our  young  warriors,  as  thick  as  the  stars  of  the  night,  will  leap 
on  board  ottr  great  boats,  which  fly  on  the  waves,  and  over  the  lakes — swin 
as  the  eagle  in  the  air — ^then  penetrate  the  woods,  make  the  big  guns  thun- 
der, and  the  whole  heavens  red  with  the  flames  of  the  dwellings  of  their  en- 
emies. Brothers,  the  president  has  made  you  a  great  talk.  He  has  but  one 
mouth.  That  one  has  sounded  the  sentiments  of  all  the  people.  Listen  to 
what  he  has  said  to  you.  Write  it  on  your  memories.  It  is  good,  very  good. 
Black-hawk,  take  these  jewels,  a  pau*  of  topaz  ear-rings,  beautifully  set  in 
gold,  for  your  wife  or  daughter,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  keeping  alwavs  in 
mind  that  women  and  chil(&en  are  the  favorites  of  the  Great  Spirit  These 
jewels  are  from  an  old  man,  whose  head  is  whitened  with  the  snows  of  70 
\vi liters ;  an  old  man,  who  has  thrown  down  his  bow,  put  off  his  sword,  and 
now  stands  leaning  on  his  sta^  waiting  the  commands  of  the  Great  Spirit 
Look  around  you,  see  all  this  mighty  people,  then  go  to  your  homes,  open 
vour  arms  to  receive  your  families.  Tell  them  to  bury  the  hatchet,  to  make 
bright  the  chain  of  nriendship,  to  love  the  white  men,  and  to  live  in  peace 
with  them,  as  long  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  and  the  sun  rises  and  set& 
If  you  do  so,  you  will  be  happy.  You  will  then  insure  the  prosperity  of  un- 
born generations  of  your  tribes,  who  will  go  hand  and  hand  with  the  sons  of 
the  white  men,  and  all  shall  be  blessed  by  the  Great  Spirit  Peace  and  hap- 
piness, by  the  blessing  of  the  Great  Spirit,  attend  you.    FarewelL" 

When  this  was  ended,  Bkuk-hawk  said,  *^  Brother^  wt  like  your  talk.  Wt 
wUl  be  friends.  Wt  like  the  white  people.  7^^  ore  very  kind  to  tta.  We  shall 
not  forget  it.  Your  counsel  is  good  We  shaU  attend  to  tt  Your  valuable 
present  shaU  go  to  my  squaw.  R  pleases  me  very  much.  We  shall  always  he 
friends." 

The  following  circumstance  is  said  to  have  occurred,  while  the  Indians  were 
in  New  York :  One  day,  after  dinner,  a  gentleman  got  admittance  to  their  room, 
whose  object  was  to  communicate  to  them  some  religious  instruction.  .He 
began  with  Bladc-hawl^s  son ;  but  when  the  young  felfow  understood  by  die 
interpreter  what  iiis  object  was,  he  said,  *</  Uaee^  and,  covering  hia  face  with 
bis  blanket,  stretched  himself  out  upon  a  aofii,  and  went  to  aieep. 
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Manitou,  for  a  was  the  JM  rioer  thty  ever  9au>  go  over  hi3l$  ana  aarota  alker 
rivers. 

The  interview  of  our  travellers,  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  virith  their  country- 
men, the  Senecas,  cannot  &il  to  be  interesting  to  all  our  readers.  Having 
arrived  at  Bu^lo  on  Friday,  28  June,  they  remained  there  until  Sundav 
morning.  The  next  morning  after  their  arrival,  they  rode  over  to  Black 
Rock,  where  they  viewed  the  union  of  the  grand  canal  with  the  lake  at  that 
place.  From  this  place  they  had  a  full  view  of  the  Canada  shore,  and  Black' 
hawk  immediately  pointed  out  Fort  Erie,  and  seemed  well  acauainted  with 
the  adjacent  country ;  he  having  been  there  in  the  time  of  the  last  war  with 
England,  in  the  British  service,  and  at  the  time  **ivhenthe  Ameriearu  walked 
into  Fort  Erit^  as  he  expressed  the  capture  of  it  After  the  battle  of  Lake 
Erie,  he  said,  he  was  obliged  to  return  with  his  band  to  his  own  country.  In 
the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  the  party, visited  the  Senecas,  who  had  col- 
lected at  the  council  house,  on  their  reservation,  to  receive  them.  They  wera 
addressed  by  the  chief,  Capt  Pollard,  or  KariundmoanOy  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  an  old  and  very  respectable  man.  After  expressing  the 
pleasure  which  it  gave  him  and  his  people  to  meet  the  chiefs  of  the  Sacs  and 
Foxes,  and  after  alluding  to  the  present  state  of  the  aborigines,  he  counselled 
his  visitors  to  return  home  with  a  peaceable  mind ;  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and 
no  more  to  fight  against  so  powerful  a  people  as  the  whites.  Bladi'hiawk 
replied  as  follows :  -^ 

^  Our  aged  brother  of  the  Senecas,  who  has  spoken  to  us,  has  spoken  the  words 
of  a  good  and  wise  man,  Wt  art  strangers  to  each,  other,  though  we  have  ths 
same  color,  and  the  same  Great  Spirit  made  us  all,  and  ^ave  us  this  country  to- 
gether. Brothers,  we  have  seen  how  great  a  people  the  whUes  are.  They  are  very 
rich,  and  very  strong,  R  is  foUy  for  us  to  fight  with  them.  We  shall  go  homis 
with  much  knowledge.  For  mvsel/,  I  shall  advise  my  people  to  he  quiet,  and  live 
like  good  men.  The  advice  vmchyou  gave  us,  brother,  is  very  good,  and  we  tdH 
you  now  we  mean  to  walk  the  straight  path  in  future,  and  to  content  ourselves 
with  what  we  have,  and  unth  cultivating  our  lands,  ' 

The  Prophet  added  a  few  sentences,  but  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except 
be  said  he  wished  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  could  bs  collected  upon  one  spot^ 
west  of  the  Mississippi. 

From  Buffalo  the  Indians  were  conveyed  by  water  to  Detroit,  where  they 
arrived  July.  Here  a  curiosity  was  evinced  by  the  inhabitants  to  see  them : 
not  exactly  such  as  had  been  shown  in  the  Atlantic  cities,  but  with  that  cold 
indifference,  their  near  vicinity  to  the  late  scenes  of  blood  was  calculated  to 
call  forth.  A  writer  has  remarked,  that  they  were  soon  seen  walking  the 
streets  ^unknowing  and  unknown,"  and  newspapers  from  that  region  say 
they  were  burnt  in  effigy. '  Black-hatok  had  often  been  there  in  times  past; 
and  when  he  visited  the  former  residence  of  Gov.  Cass,  he  said,  ^  Tins  is  ths 
old  council  ground,  I  have  heard  much  good  counsel  here ;  but  my  trail  led  to  the 
opposite  shore,  and  my  ears  were  dosedV 

From  Green  Bay  they  were  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  Menominiet 
and  Winnebagoes*  to  Chicago.  As  these  tribes  are  bitter  enemies  to  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  troops  were  detached  from  that  place  to  attend  them. 

Having  left  Chicago,  as  they  passed  up  Fox  River  and  down  the  Ouis- 
consin,  Black-hau^  would  point  out  the  spots,  where,  once,  he  said,  had  stood 
the  fine  villages  of  the  Sacs.  His  depression  at  the  sight  was  evident,  and 
he  seemed  much  to  regret  their  emigration  beyond  the  Mississippi. 

It  was  about  the  first  of  August,  1833,  that  the  captives  arrived  at  Fort 
Armstrong,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  where  we  are  presently  to  take  oar 
leave  of  them.    The  Prophet  had  been  set  at  liberty  a  little  before  at  Prairie 

*  This  Uibe  is  divided  into  five  families— the  Decorie,  Black-leg,  Ac.  Ont^eued  Deeorie. 
before  mentioned,  is  one  of  their  most  conspicuous  chi«>fs.  He  appeared  about  50  years  old 
in  1826.  Mr.  W.  J.  SneUing  saw  him  at  the  Portage  in  that  year,  accompanied  by  a  wila 
of  15. 

The  name  Winnebago  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  a  kmd  of  dock,  foond  on  the  l^e  of  ths 
Mune,  in  great  wnndanee. 
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diate  vicinity.  His  companions  foUowed  the  example,  and  scattered  them- 
selves upon  the  ground.  Not  a  murmur  was  heard  among  the  crowd.  No 
one  presumed  to  break  the  silence,  until  the  chieftain  had  spoken.  Fifteen 
minutes  elapsed  before  a  word  was  uttered  by  any  one,  when  Keocuek  asked  ' 
BUuk-hawk  now  long  he  had  been  upon  the  road  ?  *  That  he  had  bun  expecting 
Mnij  and  toag  coming  yp  in  the  expectation  of  meeting  him,*  Pipes  were  soon 
introduced,  and  passecl  among  both  parties,  as  an  mterchanee  of  good  feel- 
ing. After  smoking  and  tamng,  alternately,  for  about  an  hour,  a  general 
move  was  made  for  their  departure.  Keocudi  arose,  shook  hands  with  all  the 
party,  saying,  *  to-morrow  he  should  return.*^  They  now  crossed  the  river  in 
silence,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  songs  and  dances.  On  the  next  day,  by 
appointment,  was  to  be  opened  the  grand  counciL 

^^  A  commodious  room  in  the  garrison  was  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
both  parties.  About  10  o'clock,  Keocuek  was  announced  by  the  incoherent 
and  guttural  strains  of  more  than  100  savages.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
garrison,  they  foUowed  silently  in,  preceded  by  their  chie(  who  was  shown 
to  the  room,  where  he  was  to  be  elevated  upon  the  ruins  of  an  indiscreet  old 
man,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling  many  years  for  supremacy.'  He 
took  his  seat  with  Parsheparho,  (the  stabbing  chiefj)  chief  of  the  Sacs,  upon 
one  side,  and  WapeUoj  (the  little  prince,)  chief  of  the  Foxes,  upon  the  other. 
,  He  told  his  young  braves  to  sit  immediately  behind  him ;  and  all  maintained 
the  most  profound  silence  during  the  interview. »  Keoauk,  they  said,  would 
speak  for  all  of  them. 

^  BUukrhawk  and  his  party  soon  made  their  appearance.  As  they  entered 
^  room,  the  chiefs  arose  and  shook  hands  with  them.  They  passed  round, 
and  took  their  seats  immediately  opposite.  /Bladt-hawk  and  lus  son  appeared 

Suite  dejected.  They  manifested  some  reluctance  to  the  proposed  council, 
le  day  previous ;  and  that  morning,  as  it  would  have  too  much  importance 
attached  to  it,  the  son  felt  keenly  his  situation.  It  was  as  humiliating  to  him 
as  it  was  to  his  father.  Maj.  Garland  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence  in 
counciL  He  told  them  that  he  was  grateful  to  find  so  much  good  feeling  ex- 
isting in  the  tribe  towards  Black-hawk  and  his  party.  He  folt  confident,  from 
what  he  had  wimessed  since  his  arrival,  that  they  would  hereafter  live  in 
peace.  He  had  but  little  to  sav,  as  the  president's  speech  to  Bkuk-hawk  and 
party,  at  Baltimore,  said  all,  which  should  be  read  to  them.  It  was  inter- 
preted to  them  by  an  able  interpreter,  to  which  the  whole  company  respond- 
ed, at  the  termination  of  each  sentence." 

Keocuck  then  arose,  shook  hands  with  the  most  important  personages  pres- 
ent, and  commenced : — 

^1  have  listened  to  the  talk  of  our  great  father.  It  is  true  we  p^edged  our 
honors,  with  those  of  our  young  braves,  for  their  liberation.  We  thought 
much  of  it ;  our  councils  were  long ;  their  wives  and  children  were  in  our 
thoughta  When  we  talked  of  them,  our  hearts  were  ftill.  Their  wives  and 
chil(&en  came  to  us,  which  made  us  feel  like  women ;  but  we  were  men. 
The  words  which  we  sent  to  our  great  fiither  was  one  word,  the  word  of  alL 
The  heart  of  our  great  father  was  good ;  he  spoke  like  the  father  of  children. 
The  Great  Spirit  made  his  heart  big  in  council.  We  receive  our  brothers  in 
friendship ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  them.  They  once  listened  to  bad 
counsel ;  now  their  ears  are  closed.  I  give  my  hand  to  them ;  when  they 
shake  it,  they  shake  the  hands  of  alL  I  will  shake  hands  with  them,  and  then 
I  am  done." 

Maj.  Garland  then. told  them,  that  he  wished  it  distinctlv  understood  by  all 
present,  that  the  president  considered,  and  should  in  future  acknowledge 
jKeocuck  as  the  pnncipal  chief  of  the  nation ;  that  he  wished  and  expected 
Black-hau^  to  listen  and  cotrfbrm  to  his  counsels ;  and  that  if  any  discordant 
feeling  now  existed,  it  must  be  buried  here;  that  the  two  bands  that  had 
heretofore  existed  in  the  tribe  must  be  broken  up.  From  the  misapplicatioB 
of  some  word  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  Black-haak  understood  him,  that 
he  must  conform  to  the  counsels  of  £soaidL  The  old  man  became  com- 
pletely infuriated.  The  spirit  and  vigor  of  his  youth  broke  forth  like  a  voi^ 
cano ;  he  rose  to  speak,  but  was  so  much  excited,  he  could  scarcely  aitieuklMi 
HftMid;— 
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to  be  here,  as  our  &ther8  at  St  Louis  toJd  us  this  was  the  moon.  We  started 
before  the  rising  sun  to  meet  you ;  we  have  met,  and  taken  our  brothers  by 
the  hand  in  friendship.  They  always  mistrusted  our  counsels,  and  went  from 
the  traiJ  of  the  red  men,  where  there  was  no  hunting  grounds,  nor  friends  re- 
turned, and  found  the  dogs  howling  around  their  wigwams,  and  wives  look- 
ing for  their  husbands  and  children.  They  said  we  counselled  like  women ; 
but  they  have  found  our  counsels  were  good.  They  have  been  through  the 
country  of  our  great  father.  They  have  been  to  tlje  wiewams  of  the  white 
men;  they  received  them  in  kindness,  and  made  glad  their  hearts.  We 
thanked  them ;  say  to  them  that  Ktocuck  and  Pccnheparho  thank  them.  Our 
brother  has  promised  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  Keocuck.  What  he  said  in 
council  to-day,  was  like  the  Mississippi  fb^ — the  sun  has  shone,  and  the  day 
is  clear — ^let  us  forget  it ;  he  did  not  mean  it  His  heart  is  good,  but  his  ears 
have  been  open  to  bad  counsels.  He  has  taken  our  great  father  by  the  hand, 
whose  wordis  are  good.  He  listened  to  them,  and  has  closed  his  ears  to  the 
voice  which  came  across  the  great  waters.  He  now  knows  that  he  ought  to 
listen  to  Keocuck.  He  counselled  with  us,  and  our  young  braves,  who  listened 
to  his  talk.  We  told  our  great  father  that  all  would  he  peace.  He  opened 
his  dark  prison,  and  let  him  see  the  rising  sun  once  more,  gave  him  to  his 
wives  and  children,  who  were  without  a  lodge.  Our  great  father  made 
straight  his  path  to  his  home.  I  once  took  the  ^presl  chief  of  the  Osagee 
prisoner.  I  heard  the  cries  of  his  women  and  children ;  I  took  him  out  by 
the  rising  sun,  and  put  him  upon  the  trail  to  his  village  ;  *  There,'  said  I,  *  is  the 
trail  to  your  village ;  go,  and  tell  your  village,  that  I,  Parsheparho,  the  chief  of 
the  Sacs,  sent  you.'  We  thank  our  great  father;  say  to  him  that  I  wish  to  see 
him ;  I  reach  out  my  right  hand ;  he  is  a  great  way  o^  but  I  now  shake  him 
by  the  hand ;  our  hearts  are  good  towards  him ;  I  will  see  him  before  I  lie 
down  in  peace ;  may  the  Great  Spirit  be  in  his  councils ;  what  our  brother 
said  to-day,  let  us  forget    I  am  done." 

Keocuck,  after  goinff  through  the  usual  ceremonies,  said,  *^  We  feel  proud 
that  you  have  invited  us  here  this  evening  to  drink  a  glass  with  you ;  the 
wine  which  we  have  drank,  we  never  tasted  before ;  it  is  the  wine  which  the 
white  men  make,  who  know  how  to  make  any  thing ;  I  will  take  another 
glass,  as  I  have  much  to  sav ;  we  feel  proud  that  we  can  drink  such  wine ; 
to-day  we  shook  hands  with  our  brothers,  whom  you  brought  to  us ;  we  were 
glad  to  see  them ;  we  have  often  thought  of  our  brothers ;  many  of  our  nation 
said  tiiey  would  never  return ;  their  wives  and  children  often  came  to  our 
wiffwams,  which  made  us  feel  sad ;  what  Parshtparho  has  said,  is  true ;  1 
talked  to  our  young  men,  who  had  the  hearts  of  men ;  I  told  them  that  the 
Great  Spirit  was  in  our  councils ;  they  promised  to  live  in  peace  ;  those  who 
listened  to  bad  counsels,  and  followed  our  brothers,  have  said  their  ears  are 
closed,  they  will  live  in  peace  ;  I  sent  their  words  to  our  great  &ther,  whose 
ears  were  open,  whose  heart  was  made  sad  by  the  conduct  of  our  brothers; 
he  has  sent  to  their  wigwams ;  we  thank  him ;  say  to  him  that  Keocuck  thanks 
him  ;  our  brothers  have  seen  the  great  villages  of  the  white  men ;  they  trav- 
elled a  long  road,  and  found  the  Americans  like  the  grass ;  I  will  tell  our 
young  men  to  listen  to  what  they  shall  tell  them.  Many  years  ago  I  went 
through  the  villages  of  our  great  father;  he  had  many,  that  were  like  the 
ffreat  prairies ;  but  he  has  gone,  another  is  our  father,  he  is  a  great  war  chie^ 
I  want  to  see  him,  I  shall  be  proud  to  take  him  by  the  hand,  I  have  heard 
much  of  him,  his  head  is  gray)  I  must  see  him ;  tell  him  that  as  soon  as  the 
snow  is  off  of  the  prairie,  I  shall  come.  What  I  have  said,  I  wish  spoken  to 
him,  before  it's  put  upon  paper,  so  that  he  shall  hear  it  as  I  have  said  it ;  tell 
him  that  Keocuck  spoke  it ;  what  our  brother  said  in  council  to-day,  let  us 
forget ;  he  told  me  to  speak ;  I  spoke  his  words.    I  have  spoken." 

BUuk-hawk  then  said,  in  a  very  calm  and  dejected  manner,  ''I  feel  that  1 
am  an  old  man ;  once  I  could  speak,  but  now  I  have  but  little  to  say;  to-day 
we  met  many  of  our  brothers,  we  were  glad  to  see  them ;  I  have  listened  to 
what  my  brothers  have  said,  their  hearts  are  good ;  they  have  been  like  Sacs 
since  1  left  them ;  they  have  taken  care  of  my  wife  and  children,  who  had  no 
wigwam;  I  thanked  them  for  it;  the  Great  Spurit  knows  that  I  thank  them; 
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States,  by  which  all  the  reservatioDs  heretofore  held  by  them  in  the  state  of 
Michigan  is  relinquished. 

A  report  was  current  among  us  in  the  summer  of  this  year,  that  a  san- 
guinary battle  had  been  fought  on  the  20th  of  June,  at  a  noted  place  on  the 
Red  River,  called  the  Cross  Timbers,  between  25  Shawanees  and  350  Caman- 
ches ;  that  the  battle  lasted  a  whole  day,  and  eventuated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter,  who  lost  77  of  their  number. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1896,  a  large  war  party  of  Sioux  surprised  ^ve 
lodges  of  Foxes,  on  the  lower  loway,  15  or  20  miles  from  where  the  line  of 
the  **  Black-hawk  purchase "  crosses  it,  and  killed  about  20  of  them.  One 
of  the  Foxes,  a  young  man,  though  severely  wounded  in  the  neck,  made  his 
escape,  and  carried  the  news  to  roweeshieck's  village. 

In  May,  1837,  died  at  the  Huron  village,  Lorette,  or  Grand  Louis,  whose 
Indian  name  is  Tandarelion,  aged  74  He  had  been  a  great  hunter,  and  an 
upright  man,  though  at  times  intemperate.  A  man  who  had  a  grudge  against 
another,  endeavored  to  hire  him  to  shoot  his  enemy,  but  Lorette  replied. 
'^  Je  ne  suis  pas  en  guerre  avec  lui,"  **  I  have  no  cause  of  war  with  that  man, 
and  turned  scornfully  from  him.  And  on  the  13th  of  the  following  June, 
another  respected  chief  paid  the  debt  of  mortality. 

Capt.  George,  principal  chief  of  the  ancient  and  once  fiimous  tribe  of  the 
Onondagas,  died,  aged  70.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  orators  of  the  Six 
Nations,  not  only  possessing  the  confidence  of  his  own,  but  all  the  confederate 
tribes,  and  was  greatly  esteemed  by  the  white  people. 

>  In  the  order  of  time,  the  next  event  of  importance  was  a  severe  battle 
between  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Sioux.  And  what  makes  it  to  be  the  more 
lamented  is,  in  consequence  of  the  criminal  negligence  of  our  government 
When  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  sold  us  the  best  portions  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and 
Wisconsin,  amounting  to  26,500,000  acres,  which  included  all  the  lead  mines, 
for  the  sum  of  THREE  CENTS  PER  ACRE,  certain  provisions  were  to 
be  made  them ;  certain  grounds  were  to  be  put  in  cultivation,  certain  amounts 
of  money  paid  at  certain  times,  and,  especially,  they  were  promised  protection 
from  their  bloody  enemies,  the  Sioux,  when  hunting  upon  certain  grounds 
allowed  to  them.  But  none  of  the  promises  made  them  had  been  peribrmed, 
and  famine  forced  them,  when  they  could  wait  for  us  no  longer,  to  go  unpro- 
tected into  the  wilderness  to  hunt  for  game. 

The  battle,  of  which  we  are  to  give  an  account,  happened  about  the  2d  of 
August,  1837,  and  the  history  we  nave  of  it  is  derived  firom  the  chief  of  the 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  who  was  mortally  woimded  in  it  He  had  been  to  St  Louis 
to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  people,  and  he  says,  ''when  I  returned,  I 
found  our  people  starving  at  the  village.  I  divided  all  the  provisions  I  had 
received  from  our  trader  amon^  them,  and  powder  and  lead  to  enable  us  to 
make  a  hunt  to  supply  our  families  until  our  com  was  ripe,  or  that  our  great 
father  had  paid  our  money  to  enable  our  traders  to  furnish  us.''  Having 
divided  his  tribe  into  two  parties,  that  they  might  hunt  to  better  advantage, 
one  was  to  proceed  along  the  dividing  country  between  the  loway  and  Red 
Cedar  Rivers,  and  the  other  to  advance  up  the  right  bank  of  Cedar  River. 
At  the  head  of  the  latter  division  was  the  chief  of  whom  mention  has  been 
made,  whose  name  was  Wau-cosh-au-she.  He  had  in  his  company  al)OUt 
170  people,  of  whom  but  40  were  men,  the  rest  women  and  children.  They 
found  no  game  for  many  days,  and,  says  the  old  chief,  **  we  had  to  depend  on 
fish,  which  we  caught,  from  the  Cedar,  to  keep  our  people  from  dying  with 
hunger."  He  was  in  great  expectation,  that,  if  he  could  reach  a  belt  of 
wooded  coimtry,  between  the  Wapesepineca  and  Cedar,  to  find  plenty  of 
game.  Accordingly  he  sent  out  some  of  his  young  men  in  advance,  and 
followed  as  well  as  he  was  able  with  the  rest,  but  his  pioneers  soon  returned, 
and  informed  him  that  the  Winnebagoes  were  hunting  there.  "This  was  bad 
news,"  says  Waucoshaushe,  "in  our  starving  condition,  and  we  could  not 
return,  for  we  had  nothing  to  return  to,"  and  their  nearest  hope  was  about 
the  mouth  of  Otter  River.    He  therefore  bent  his  course  thither. 

On  arriving  on  the  confines  of  that  country,  he  encamped,  and  sent  out 
some  hunters,  but,  as  before,  they  soon  returned,  and  reported  that  their 
ground  was  in  possession  of  the  Sioux;  and,  he  asks,  "  What  was  now  to  be 
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oratorkM  at  Boybton  Hall  and  the  Maaonic  Temple.  On  Monday,  they  held 
a  levee  at  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  the  city  marshal,  for  the  especial 
accommodation  of  the  ladies,  which  was  closed  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  pre- 
parations were  made  for  meeting  the  governor  at  the  State-House,  agreeab^ 
to  previous  arrangements. 

As  but  a  venr  small  portion  of  the  community  could  be  admitted  to  the 
'^ Indian  council''  in  the  representatives'  chamber,  notice  was  given  in  the 
newspapers  to  such  as  might  expect  admission,  that  *< passes"  had  been  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  were  to  be  had  between  9  and  11,  A.  M.,  at  the  offices  of 
the  adjutant  general  and  city  auditor.  These  <* passes"  were  cards,  on  which 
was  printed,  ''Pass  to  ths  Representatives'  Chamber,  SOth  October, 
1837.^' 

Meanwhile,  the  Sioux  left  the  city,  and  proceeded  on  their  joivney  west 
It  was  evidently  unpleasant  to  both  parties  to  meet  at  the  same  time  and 
place,  as  the  war  between  them,  of  which  we  have  taken  notice,  had  not 
ceased,  and,  for  aught  they  knew  to  the  contrary,  the  friends  of  each  were 
falling  by  the  hand  of  the  other,  in  the  country  from  which  they  were  thus 
temporarily  absent 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  Indians  to  make  their  appearance  in  the 
hall  of  the  State-lC>use,  it  was  crowded  to  overflowing,  as  was  every  avenue 
leading  to  it  The  governor  occupied  the  speaker's  chair,  with  his  aids  and 
councQ  around  him,  when  the  chiefs  came  in  and  took  seats  in  the  adjacent 
area.  The  governor  then  arose,  and,  in  explanation,  stated  the  object  of  their 
visit  *^  They  are,"  said  he,  ^  a  most  respectable  deputation  from  the  Sac  and 
Fox  tribes,  which  are  in  amity  with  our  government  The  object  of  their 
mission  to  Washington,  was  to  form  a  treaty  explanatory  of  the  great  treaty 
made  in  1896,  defining  the  boundaries  between  meir  territory  and  that  of  the 
United  States.  Their  lands  are  situated  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missou- 
ri. The  united  tribes  comprise  about  5000,  of  whom  about  1400  are  braves. 
They  are  the  descendants  of  the  Algonquins,  or  Lennape,  and  speak  the  same 
language  as  that  anciently  spoken  by  the  Indians  of  this  region."  Some  per- 
sons in  the  galleries  showing  a  disposition  to  manifest  their  ridiculous  con- 
ceptions, when  the  Indians  came  in,  the  governor  observed  to  the  audience, 
that  any  such  demonstrations  by  laughing,  however  seemingly  ludicrous  any 
appearance  mi^ht  be,  would  be  highly  improper,  and  the  Indians  might  con- 
strue such  exhibition  of  mirth  into  disrespect 

The  interpreter  was  then  requested  to  inform  them  that  the  governor  bade 
them  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  hall  of  council  of  their  white  brethren.  **  We 
have,"  said  he,  *^  before  heard  of  the  Sacs  and  Foxes,  by  our  travellers ;  and 
we  have  been  told  the  names  of  their  great  men  and  chiefs ;  and  now  we  are 
glad  to  see  them  vrith  our  eyes.  We  are  called  the  people  of  Massachusetts ; 
It  is  the  name  of  the  r€d  people  who  once  lived  here.  In  former  times,  the 
red  man's  wigwam  stood  on  our  very  fields,  and  his  council-fire  was  kindled 
on  this  spot  When  our  forefathers  came  to  this  country,  they  were  but  a 
small  band.  The  red  man  stood  on  the  rock  on  the  sea-side,  and  looked  at 
them.  He  might  have  pushed  them  ofl^  and  drowned  them ;  but  he  took 
them  by  the  hand,  and  said, '  Welcome.'  Our  fore&thers  were  hungry,  and 
the  red  man  gave  them  com  and  venison.  They  were  cold,  and  the  red  man 
spread  his  bmnket  over  them,  and  made  them  warm.  We  are  now  grown 
great  and  powerful ;  yet  we  remember  the  kindness  of  the  red  man  to  our 
forefathers. 

^Brothers!  our  faces  are  white,  and  yours  are  red;  but  our  hearts  are 
alike.  You  dwell  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri ;  they  are  mighty 
streams.  One  stretches  out  to  the  east,  and  the  other  away  to  the  west,  even 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but  still  they  make  but  one  river,  and  they  run  to- 
gether to  the  sea.  Brothers !  we  dwell  in  the  east,  and  you  live  in  the  far 
west ;  but  we  are  one  fiimily.  Brothers !  as  you  passed  through  the  hall  be- 
low, you  stopped  to  look  upon  the  image  of  our  great  &ther,  Washington ;  it 
is  a  cold  stone,  and  cannot  speak ;  but  our  great  father  loved  the  red  man, 
and  he  commanded  us  to  love  you.  He  is  dead ;  but  his  voice  made  a  deep 
print  in' our  hearts,  like  the  footsteps  of  the  great  buffido  in  the  clay  of  tM 
prairie." 
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you  are.  When  at  tbe  pretideot's  village,  your  people  put  medab  about  our 
seckai  The  French  used  to  do  so  by  our  fiithera.  The  Great  Spirit  is  pleased 
at  our  talking  to^^ether.  I  am  a  man.  You  are  a  man.  None  of  us  are  any 
thing  more.  I  hve  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri.  I  have  now  got 
to  be  an  old  man.  It  is  surprising  to  me  bow  so  many  people  can  live  in  so 
small  a  place  as  this  village  is.  I  cannot  see  where  they  get  venison  and  com 
enough  to  live  upon ;  but  if  they  like  it,  I  am  satisfied.*  I  cannot  shake  hands 
with  all  my  firiends,  but  by  shaking  hands  with  you,  I  mean  it  for  alL" 

Keokuk  then  presented  his  son  to  the  governor,  who  caused  his  own  son 
to  shake  the  hand  of  that  of  the  chief  apparent  Then  came  forwwd  a  bravoi 
who  said  his  fiither  was  a  Frenchman ;  he  presented  the  governor  with  a 
pipe.  His  excellency  then  informed  the  Indians  that  some  presents  had  been 
prepared  for  them,  in  the  balcony  in  fix>nt  of  the  hall,  ana  that  they  should 
proceed  there  and  receive  them,  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  presents 
consisted  of  guns,  swords,  trinkets,  and  clothes  for  their  women  and  chil- 
dren, &C.  To  the  son  of  Keokuk  the  governor  gave  an  elegant  little  rifle, 
and  observed  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  be  able  to  shoot  buffiiloes  with  it 

All  these  afbirs  took  up  much  time,  especially  the  speeches,  as  the  inter- 
preters  had  to  repeat  them  sentence  by  sentence,  as  they  were  delivered,  to 
tx>th  parties  of  Indians.  At  the  end  of  each  sentence  delivered  to  the  IndianSi 
they  would  simultaneously  utter  assent  to  it  in  an  inexpressible  sound,  some- 
thing like  what  might  be  derived  from  a  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the  letters 
cM^-yoA,  which  must  be  done  in  the  same  breath,  and  a  gradual  raising  of 
the  voice.  And  there  Mras  such  a  dissimilarity  in  limguage  between  one  por- 
tion of  the  chiefii  and  the  others,  that  two  interpreters  were  necessarily  em- 
ployed. 

Agreeably  to  notice  given,  the  Indians  withdrew  from  the  balcony  of  the 
State-House  to  the  senate  chamber,  where  they  partook  of  a  collation,  and 
then  appeared  on  the  common,  where  they  performed  a  mock  war  dance,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  immense  multitude.  In  the  evening,  they  visited 
the  Tremont  Theatre,  where  Forrest  took  a  benefit  in  tbe  **  Banker  of  Bogota.** 
The  Sioux  had  before  attended  the  National  Theatre.  On  Tuesday,  the  31st| 
they  left  the  city,  taking  their  journey  west 

Indian  deputations  were  things  new  to  this  generation,  in  Boston,  and  when 
some  began  to  think  they  were  satisfied  with  seeing  one,  another  was  an- 
nounced ;  and,  on  the  20  November,  there  arrived  in  the  Providence  cars  96 
chiefs,  from  a  country  &r  beyond  that  firom  whence  came  the  preceding  ones. 
They  were  said  to  represent  the  Grand  Pawnees,  Pawnee  Loupes,  and  Re- 
publican Pawnees,  Otoes,  and  Omahas.  The  name  of  the  principal  chief  is 
Odderussin,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Mohawks.  They  were  lodged  at 
Concert  Hall  also,  and  the  next  day  visited  the  navy-yard,  theatre  in  the  even- 
ing, and  on  Wednesday  left  the  city.  Th^y  were  dressed  entirely  in  the  &r 
forest  costume,  and  fantastically  painted ;  and  some  of  them  were  of  immense 
stature,  and  appeared  as  though  they  had  endured  the  firosts  of  countless 
virinters. 

Scenes  of  wretchedness  have  been  recorded  in  our  early  pages,  occasioned 
by  malignant  diseases,  among  Indians  of  our  own  land.  We  are  now  to  re- 
late the  doings  of  death  on  a  broader  scale,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Mis- 
souri. In  October  last,  (1837,)  the  small-pox  was  stul  raging  over  that  vast 
country.  Up  to  the  first  of  that  month,  the  Mandans  were  reduced  firom  1,600 
to  31  souls ;  the  Minetarees  Grom  1,000  to  500,  and  they  were  still  dying  fiist 
The  Ricarees,  who  had  recently  joined  them,  were  hunting  by  themselves, 
when  the  disease  was  raging  among  their  friends,  and  were  not  seized  by  the 
horrid  malady  until  a  month  after.  They  numbered  3,000,  and  half  of  them 
were  in  a  few  days  swept  away,  and  hundreds  of  the  survivors  were  killiniP 
themselves  in  despair ;  some  with  their  own  spears  and  other  instruments  of 
war,  and  some  by  casting  themselves  down  the  high  precipices  along  the 
Missouri.  The  great  nation  of  Assinnaboines,  10,000  strong;  the  Qneei^ 
3,000^  are  nearly  idl  destroyed.    The  Black  Feet  had  known  no  such  foe  be- 

*  None  of  tbe  reporters  did  juitiee  to  tbe  old  chiefs  speeeb)  bal  my  tan  did  not  deeeivt 
Mib    Tktie  Ian  two  an^mBm  were  owited  by  aU. 
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called  ScAKRooTDA,  and  Scaroyada.  We  believe  him  to  have  been  a  Wyan- 
dot, as  he,  and  also  a  son  of  his,  were  often  employed  upon  messages  between 
that  nation  and  the  government  of  Pennsylvania;  yet  the  anonymous  author 
of  ^  A  Brief  View  of  the  Conduct  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1755,"  says 
he  was  an  Lroquois,  and  had  for  a  long  time  lived  among  ''our  fhendly 
Indians  about  Shamokin,  and  other  ulaces  on  the  Susquehannah."  He  was 
one  of  the  few  warriors  who  escaped  the  perils  of  Braddock's  bloody  field; 
having  fought  on  the  side  of  the  English,  he  was  among  those  who  stood  by 
that  unfortunate  general  to  the  last  lus  son,  a  bold  and  intrepid  warrior,  whom 
we  have  just  mentioned,  lost  his  life  there,  though  not  by  the  enemy,  it  m 
believed,  but  by  liis  own  friends,  in  their  random  discharges  amon^  them- 
selves in  their  amazed  condition.  Scaroyada  sincerely  lamented  him,  espe* 
cially  as  he  had  been  killed  by  his  own  people,  whom  he  was  faithfully  endeav- 
oring to  serve.  When  no  more  could  be  done,  and  a  retreat  was  ordered, 
finding  he  had  fired  away  all  his  ammunition,  he  coolly  lishted  his  pipe,  and 
seating  himself  under  the  branches  of  a  tree,  began  smoking  as  though  the 
day  had  gone  the  other  wav. 

When  the  border  war  broke  out  anew  in  October,  about  three  months 
after  Braddock's  defeat,  it  excited  great  alarm  throughout  Pennsylvania,  and 
although  there  was  a  continual  domestic  war&re  between  the  general  assem- 
bly and  theur  governor,  R.  H.  Morris,  yet  Scaroyada  was  not  forgotten  by  the 
latter,  who  recommended  that  he  and  ,^ndrew  MonUmr,  an  interpreter,  should 
be  rewarded  to  their  satisfiiction  for  their  trouble  and  great  service. 

The  friendly  Indians  were  situated  between  the  EInglish  and  hostile  party, 
and  they  applied  to  the  governor  for  liberty  to  leave  their  country  and  eo  out 
of  the  way  of  the  war  parties.  Scaroyada,  Montour,  and  Col.  Conrad  Weiser 
were  employed  to  persuade  them  to  ioin  the  English  in  the  war.  How  the 
chief  viewed  the  crisis  of  this  period,  may  better  be  learned  irom  iiis  own 
account  than  from  any  other  source.  Several  families  having  been  murdered 
in  the  most  revolting  manner,  Scaroyada  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  with  CoL 
Weiser  and  two  other  chiefs.  ^  A  mixture  of  grief^  indignation,  and  concern 
sat  upon  their  countenances."  Scaroyada  immediately  demanded  an  audience 
of  the  governor  and  all  the  members  of  the  assembly,  to  whom,  when  assem- 
bled, he  thus  addressed  himself: — 

^  Brethren,  we  are  once  more  come  among  you,  and  sincerely  condole  with 
you  on  account  of  the  late  bloodshed,  and  the  awful  clouds  that  hang  over 
you  and  over  us.  Brethren,  you  may  be  assured  that  these  horrid  actions 
were  committed  by  none  of  those  nations  that  have  any  fellowship  with  us; 
but  by  certain  false-hearted  and  treacherous  brethren.  It  grieves  us  more 
than  all  our  other  misfbrtimes,  that  any  of  our  good  friends  the  English 
should  suspect  us  of  having  false  hearts. 

^  Brethren,  if  you  were  not  an  infatuated  people,  we  are  yet  about  300 
warriors  firm  to  your  interest ;  and  if  you  are  so  unjust  to  us,  as  to  retain 
any  doubts  of  our  sincerity,  we  offer  to  put  our  wives,  our  children,  and  all 
we  have,  into  your  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  seemeth  good  to  you,  if  we 
are  found  in  the  least  to  swerve  from  you.  But,  brethren,  you  must  support 
and  assist  us,  for  we  are  not  able  to  fight  alone  against  the  powerful  nations 
who  are  coming  against  you ;  and  you  must  this  moment  resolve,  and  give  us 
an  explicit  answer  what  you  will  do ;  for  those  nations  have  sent  to  desire 
us,  as  old  friends,  either  to  join  them,  or  to  go  out  of  their  way  and  shift  for 
ourselves.  Alas !  brethren,  we  are  sorry  to  leave  you !  We  remember  the 
many  tokens  of  your  friendship  to  us — but  what  shall  we  do  ?  We  cannot 
stand  alone,  and  you  will  not  stand  with  us. 

*^  Brethren,  the  time  is  precious.  While  we  are  here  consulting  with  you, 
we  know  not  what  may  be  the  fate  of  our  brethren  at  home.  We  do,  there- 
fore, once  more  invite  and  request  you  to  act  like  men,  and  be  no  longer  as 
women,  pursuing  weak  measures,  that  render  your  names  despicable.  If  you 
will  put  the  hatchet  into  our  hands,  and  send  out  a  number  of  your  young 
men  in  conjunction  with  our  warriors,  and  provide  the  necessary  arms,  am- 
munition, and  provisions,  and  likewise  build  some  strong  houses  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children,  while  we  are  absent  in  war. 
we  shall  soon  wipe  the  tears  from  your  eyes,  and  make  these  fidse-heartea 
brethren  repent  tneir  treachery  and  bsseness  towards  you  snd  ua 
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Severe  reflections  were  indulged  in  relative  to  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
Quakers.  Mdhanid  Grubb,  member  of  the  assembly,  and  a  prominent  char- 
acter among  them,  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  learn  the  truth  respecting  the 
ravages  complained  of;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  ^  those  killed  l^  the 
Indiuis  were  only  some  Scotek-iish,  who  could  well  enough  be  spared ;  ^  and 
such,  it  was  further  reported,  was  ''the  common  language  of  many  of  that 
sect"    But  these  charges  are  to  be  taken  with  large  allowances. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Early  wtstem  history — huidetUt  of  battles — Estill's  defeat — Shn&n  Girhf — St/^ 
of  Bryant's  station — Daniel  Boors — Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks — Its  dtsastrouM 
issue — Massacre  of  Major  Doughty' s  men — Harmer*s  Campaign — Col.  Hardiit— 
His  first  defeat — Warrow  escapes  of  individuals — Major  Wyllts — Second  defeal 
— Majors  Fontaine  and  fFvUys  kiUed — Battle  near  Fort  Recovery — Chiefs  Uroebp 
wooD  Alio  Sallao — McMahon's  defeat  AMD  DEATH — Gallant  action  of  Licutp 
Drake — Capt,  Hartshome  killed — Fate  of  the  chief  Sallad^Piominoo. 

**  Of  all  nMo,  laTin;  Sylla  the  mfln-slafer, 

Who  paste*  for  in  life  oxMt  luckr 
Of  the  irreat  aamei,  which  in  our  faeea  stare, 

The  General  Boon,  backwoodxman  of  Kentaeky, 
Wat  happiest  anaonf  mortals  anywhere ; 

The  present  case  in  point  I 

Cite  is,  that  Boon  lired  hunting  op  to  ninety. 

'TIS  true  he  shrank  from  men,  even  of  his  nation. 

When  they  built  up  into  his  darliair  trees, — 
He  moTed  some  hundred  miles  off,  for  a  station 

Where  there  were  fewer  boose*  and  more  ease.** — Braoir. 

As  the  tide  of  emigration  rolled  westward,  &rther  and  farther  was  carried 
from  the  Atlantic  shores  the  van  billow,  which  broke  in  blood  as  it  rolled  on- 
ward, and  which  will  not  cease  until  it  has  met  its  kindred  wave,  progressing 
from  the  western  ocean,  and  both  shall  have  swept  down  and  buried  in  their 
course  those  forms  of  humanity,  in  whose  name  there  will  remain  a  charm 
forever;  and  which  will  strike  the  imagination  stronger  and  stronger,  as  the 
times  in  which  they  were  are  seen  through  the  dim  distance  of  ages.  We 
can  yet  view  upon  the  hills  of  the  west,  as  the  sun  sinks  beyond  them,  the 
figure  of  one  of  the  race,  with  his  bow  in  his  band,  and  its  production  by  his 
side,  in  his  way  to  his  humble  wigwam  in  the  glen  to  which  its  smoke  above 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  trees  directs  him.  Is  there  a  landscape  in  nature  like 
this  ?  Who  that  has  even  read  of  the  Indian  can  efface  it  from  his  memory  ? 
But  it  is  our  ruling  maxim  not  to  indulge  in  descriptions  merely  to  delight 
the  imagination,  but  to  give  our  space  entirely  to  facts  which  should  be 
remembered,  leaving  poetry  to  those  writers  better  skilled  in  it 

We  shall  here  proceed  to  the  detail  of  the  events  of  one  of  the  most  san- 
guinary battles,  considering  the  numbers  engaged,  ever  fought  in  the  west 

On  the  22  March,  1782,  a  company  of  25  Wyandots  attacked  Estill's  station, 
in  Kentucky,  killed  one  man  and  took  a  negro  prisoner.  The  owner  of  the 
station,  Capt  James  Estill,*  a  bold  pioneer,  was  at  the  time  absent  engaged  , 
in  scouting  in  defence  of  his  neighbors,  and  having  received  intelligence  of 
the  attack  upon  his  OMm  house,  hastened  in  pursuit  of  the  party  which  had 
made  it  Their  trail  led  across  Kentucky  River,  thence  tov^ards  the  Ohio, 
which  Capt  Estill  followed  vrith  ardor;  and  when  he  came  within  about  two 
miles  of  Little  Mountain,  now  the  village  of  Mount  Sterling,  the  Indians  were 
discovered  on  the  right  bank  of  Hinkston's  branch  of  Licking  River.  Ther 
immediately  threw  memselves  into  a  position  of  defence,  and  Capt  Estill, 
whose  men  numbered  the  same  as  those  of  the  Indian  chie^  drew  up  his  in 

*  111  all  the  editions  of  Boone's  Narrative  it  is  Ashton,  but  it  is  an  error.  A  coonty  per- 
petnaies  the  name  of  the  brave  Estill. 
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of  the  small  party  in  firont,  he  rushed  up  with  great  fury  to  execute  this  poit 
of  his  plan.  At  the  same  moment  the  garrison  opened  upon  him  a  most 
deadly  fire.  This  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  ''the  whole  Indian  army" 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  the  13  brave  men,  who  had  made 
the  sortie,  at  liberty  to  rejoin  their  fiiends.  But  the  siege  was  not  to  termi- 
nate here ;  the  fiigitives  returned  in  a  short  time,  under  cover  of  logs  and 
fences,  and  for  several  hours  kept  up, a  continual  finng  upon  the  garrison. 

Meanwhile,  word  had  been  received  at  Lexington,  mat  Bryant's  fort  was  in 
imminent  danger,  and  a  party  of  about  50  men,  horse  and  loot,  set  off  to  re« 
lieve  it  The  besieging  Indians,  being  aware  of  their  march,  ambushed  the 
road  near  the  garrison,  and  were  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  cutting  off  the 
whole  party ;  Imt  such  was  the  dexteriw  of  that  company  of  men,  that  they 
succeeded  in  dashinff  through  the  whole  body  of  Indians,  with  the  loss  only 
of  six  of  their  number ;  and  even  those  were  lost,  as  it  were,  by  accident 
The  company  approached  the  garrison  in  two  divisions  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  party  first  attacked  did  not  lose  a  man,  while  the  other,  instead  of  pro- 
ceedmg  directly  to  the  fort,  tacked  and  marched  for  the  relief  of  their  friends, 
and  thereby  came  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians,  who  had  now  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  turn  their  arms  upon  them.  In  this  affidr  Girty  was  knocked 
down  by  the  force  of  a  ball  which  lodged  in  his  shot-pouch,  without  doing 
him  any  injury. 

Girty,  being  now  well  aware  that  a  further  waste  of  time  and  ammunitioii 
would  be  of  no  avail,  resolved,  as  a  last  resort,  to  try  the  efi^t  of  a  gascon- 
ade. Accordingly,  crawlinff  up  as  near  the  fort  as  he  could  find  a  covert, 
he  hailed  those  within,  and  demanded  a  surrender ;  said  they  now  had  an 
opportunity  to  save  their  lives ;  but  if  they  held  out  longer,  he  could  not  be 
accountable  for  their  safety.  And,  besides,  he  said,  he  hourly  expected  two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  a  thousand  more  Indians,  who,  when  arrived,  would 
make  deplorable  havoc  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child ;  that  now  was  their 
only  chance  of  escaping  that  scene  of  blood.  And,  after  extolling  their  bnir 
very  and  courage,  he  closed  with  the  announcement  of  the  name  of  Smoir 
Gf  RTT,  and  that  what  had  been  promised  was  i^Ton  his  honor ;  and  demanded 
whether  the  garrison  knew  him. 

A  young  man,  named  Reynolds,  was  appointed  to  reply  to  him,  which  he 
did  in  a  style  of  taunt  which  will  long  be  remembered  in  Kentucky  story. 
^  Know  you  ?  "  said  Reynolds ;  *^  Ay,  mat  we  da  I  have  a  good-for-nothing 
dog  named  Simon  Ovrty.  Brinff  up  your  reenforcements  and  artillery,  and  be 
d-- — d  to  you ;  we  will  not  fight  you  with  guns,  but  have  prepared  switches 
with  which  to  drive  you  out  of  the  fort  if  you  should  set  in  r  with  much  more 
in  like  kind.  If  Girty  was  not  satisfied  before,  he  became  so  now ;  and,  on 
the  following  morning,  the  whole  army  marched  off  towards  their  own  coun- 
try. Thus  ended  the  celebrated  siege  of  Bryant's  station,  August  17th,  after 
about  36  hours'  duration. 

The  country  had  become  alarmed  over  a  wide  extent,  and,  on  the  next  day 
after  the  termination  of  the  siege,  a  large  number  of  men  had  assembled  on 
the  ground,  eager  to  pursue  the  Indians.  Among  them  were  several  officers 
of  known  valor,  the  chief  of  whom  were  Col.  John  Todd  of  Lexington,  Lieut 
Col.  Taieo  of  Harrodsburgh,  Lieut  CoL  Boone  of  Boonesborouffh,  and  Miya 
Uari^n,  McGart,  and  Levi  Todd.  Col.  Logan  had  been  notified,  and  was 
believed  to  be  on  his  march  to  join  them ;  but  such  was  the  ardor  of  the  men 
now  assembled,  though  no  more  than  182,  to  have  a  fight  with  those  Indians^ 
whom  they  believed  600  strong,  that  they  would  not  be  restrained,  and  they 
marched  on  the  evening  of  the  same  dav,  on  their  trail.    This  irrational  im- 

Ciosity,  it  should  be  remembered,  did  not  extend  to  such  men  as  Daniel 
ne,*  who  coolly  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  it  was  not  prudent  to  pursue 
until  a  reenforcement  should  arrive ;  but  this  sage  counsel  was  scouted  b^ 
some,  while  others  attributed  it  to  cowardice.    like  Little  Turtle,  before  the 

*  The  writer  of  the  life  of  **  Boon/'  in  ibe  ''  American  Portrait  Galhsfy."  bat  not  noticed 
the  distinguished  part  be  acted  in  the  battle  of  tbe  blae  Licks.  This  justJy-cdebraled  mao 
died  in  tbe  bouse  of  bis  son,  Maj.  A.  Boooe,  of  Blontgomery  coonty,  in  September,  1822,  in 
Us  85tb  year. 
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The  flying  party  met  CoL  Logan  with  the  expected  reenforcement,  before 
they  arriyed  at  Bryant's  station.  That  veteran  officer  shed  tears  when  he 
heard  of  the  blind  hte  of  so  many  valuable  men.  With  CoL  Boone,  and  such 
others  as  would  join  him,  he  marched  for  the  battle-ground  of  the  19th,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  21st ;  from  whence,  after  burying  the  dead,  he  returned 
to  the  setdements.  **  The  news  of  this  grievous  oisaster  went  like  a  dagger 
to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Kentucky.''  But  its  strength  was  to  be  exerted 
under  more  favorable  auspices  in  future.  Gen.  Clark  destroyed  the  Indian 
town  of  Chillicothe,  and  several  other  villages  on  the  Miami,  immediately 
af^er,  which  terminated  the  war  in  Kentucky.  In  this  expedition^  too,  Boone 
was  conspicuous. 

Passing  over  minor  events  of  border  warfare,  we  come  next  to  the  detail 
of  Manner's  campaign,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  incidents  in  western 
history.  With  the  war  of  the  revolution  that  with  the  Indians  closed,  only 
to  be  revived  according  to  circumstances  on  their  part,  or  when  it  suited  their 
convenience.  Various  acts  of  hostility  were  kept  up,  growing  out  of  what 
the  Indians  with  truth  were  made  to  believe  were  infHngements  upon  their 
rights  and  privilegea  That  both  parties  had  cause  of  complaint  will  not  be 
denied ;  but  that  l^th  had  an  equal  chance  for  redress,  is  a  question  no  one 
will  seriously  propound.  The  indiims  were  by  no  means  on  equal  footing  in 
this  respect ;  and  hence  the  cause  of  their  fr^uently  attempting  redress  by 
retaliation.  In  fiict,  few  of  them  knew  any  other  remedy.  The  complaints 
from  the  western  frontiers  had  become  so  loud  in  1790,  that  congress  re- 
quested the  secretary  of  war.  Gen.  Knox,  to  collect  what  information  he 
could,  relative  to  depredations  by  the  Indians  upon  the  inhabitants  of  that 
region.  An  able  report  was  the  result  of  the  investigation,  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  within  two  years  past,  upwards  of  1,500  persons  had  been  killed 
or  carried  into  captivity,  and  a  great  amount  of  property  destroyed.  Among 
other  mischiefs,  vras  an  attack  upon  a  company  of  government  soldiers,  under 
the  following  circumstances : — 

In  the  month  of  April,  1790,  Maj.  John  Doughty  and  Ensign  Sedam  went, 
with  15  men,  in  boats,  upon  some  public  business  to  the  friendly  Chikasawa. 
Having  performed  their  mission,  and,  as  they  were  ascendinff  the  Tennessee 
River,  40  Indians  approached  them  in  canoes,  under  a  ^niaXe  flag.  They  were 
admitted  on  board ;  and  nothing  but  a  friendly  disposition  being  manuested, 
presents  were  distributed  to  them,  and  thev  left  in  seeming  good  fiiith ;  but 
no  sooner  had  they  put  oflT  from  their  friends,  than  thev  poured  in  upon  them 
a  destructive  fire.  The  Americans  were  almost  entirely  unprepared  for  such 
a  salutation ;  but  they  returned  it  as  soon  as  their  circumstances  would  al- 
low, and  the  fight  continued  for  some  time ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers,  finally  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  Indians,  thou^ 
not  until  they  had  killed  all  but  four  of  the  company.  Such  are  the  incidents 
of  the  massacre  of  Maj.  Douehty's  men.  This,  with  other  events  of  a  less 
atrocious  character,  caused  the  appointment  of  Gen.  Josiah  Harmer,  then 
commanding  at  Fort  Washington,  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  force,  to  be 
led  against  uie  Indians  on  the  Miami ;  an  account  of  which,  in  the  next  place, 
we  shall  proceed  to  give  in  detaiL 

Gen.  Harmer  was  considered  an  able  tactician,  and  was  an  officer  of  the 
late  revolutionary  army ;  and  it  was  expected  that  he  would  find  little  diffi- 
culty in  breaking  up  the  haunts  of  the  Indians,  and  subduing  them,  if  they 
attempted  to  meet  nim  in  a  general  batde.  He  had  320  regular  troops  put 
under  him,  with  orders  to  call  upon  Kentucky  and  Pennsylvania  for  quotas 
of  militia  to  increase  his  force  to  1,500  men.  About  the  close  of  September, 
the  requisite  number  of  men  having  arrived,  the  army  marched  from  Fort 
Washin^n  for  the  Indian  country.  CoL  Hardin  was  detached,  with  600 
men,  with  orders  to  proceed  in  advance  of  the  main  body;  and,  afler  a 
march  of  17  days,  he  arrived  at  the  Great  Miami  village,  October  16.  He 
found  it  deserted  and  in  flames.  It  was  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's  Rivers— a  site  now  included  in  Allen  county, 
bidiana.  About  5  acres  were  enclosed  by  pickets,  within  which  the  army 
encamped.  In  the  burning  buildinffs,  great  quantities  of  grain  were  discov- 
ered ;  and,  on  flirtber  search,  abunduice  more  was  found  in  holes  in  the 
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hurry  of  the  retreat,  it  could  not  be  done;"  and  Lieut  Frothingham,  of  his 
command,  was  left  among  the  slain. 

A  retreat  was  made  in  tolerable  order ;  and  because  the  whites  were  not 
pursued,  Harmer  pretended  to  claim  a  victory!  But  Indians  will  never 
leave  plunder  to  pursue  a  flying  foe,  who  has  left  all  behind  him. 

There  fell  in  this  miserably  conducted  expedition,  214  men,  of  whom  183 
were  killed  in  battle,  and  31  wounded ;  several  of  these  died  of  their  wounds. 
The  proportion  of  officers  was  very  great;  besides  those  already  named,  there 
were  lost,  Capts.  Tharp,  Scott,  and  McMutrey;  Lieuts.  Sanders,  Worley, 
Clark,  and  Rogers;  Ensigns  Sweet,  Bridges,  Arnold,  Higgins,  and  Threl- 
keld. 

On  reviewing  the  conduct  of  Gen.  Harmer  in  this  affiiir,  it  would  seem 
that  be  was  either  crazy,  or  utterly  devoid  of  judgment  It  must  have  been 
apparent  to  every  subcdtem  of  his  command,  tluit  the  first  battle  with  the 
Indians  had  not  only  increased  their  boldness,  but  their  numbers  also.  Then, 
at  the  very  time,  the  troops  are  marched  off  the  ground,  leaving  them  in  full 
triumph ;  and  when  at  a  safe  distance  ftom  daneer,  a  fifth  part  is  sent  back 
into  tne  very  jaws  of  destruction.  With  these  glaring  facts  in  full  view,  it  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  ground  a  court  martial  could  honorably  ex- 
onerate Gen.  Harmer  of  all  blame ;  nor  is  it  any  easier  to  discover  how  he 
could  have  been  acquitted  of  unofficerlike  conduct  with  honor. 

In  the  batdes  with  the  Indians  during  this  expedition,  many  of  them  fought 
on  horseback,  having  their  horses  equipped  with  a  bunch  of  bells  hanging 
down  the  left  side  of  their  heads,  and  two  narrow  strips  of  red  and  white 
cloth  as  a  sort  of  pendants.  The  Indians  themselves  were  painted  red  and 
black,  in  a  manner  **  to  represent  infernal  spirits."  Their  most  hideous  and 
terrific  appearance,  added  to  the  noise  of  the  bells  and  the  flapping  of  the 
pendent  strips  of  cloth,  rendered  them  so  formidable  to  the  horses  of  the 
militia,  that  they  shrunk  back  in  dismay,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
cuky  they  could  be  brought  to  the  charge. 

Ijie  accounts  of  Harmer's  campaign  are  of  the  most  confficting  charactei. 
no  two  agreeing  in  its  important  details.  His  official  account  of  it  is  one  of 
the  most  meagre  documents  of  the  kind  to  be  found  any  where.  The  most 
we  can  learn  from  it  is,  that  he  had  been  somewhere  to  fight  Indians,  and 
had  ffot  back  again  to  Fort  Washington,  and  had  lost  183  men.  But  wher& 
or  when,  or  how  it  was  done,  he  has  left  us  to  conjecture.  Judge  Marshall 
has  unaccountably  placed  it  under  1791,  and  Shallus,  who  is  generally  to  be 
relied  on,  places Jbis  march  from  Fort  Washington,  and  all  his  battles  (which^ 
by  the  way,  he  never  fought  any)  under  the  date  of  30  September. 

I  am  aware  that  this  account  of  Harmer's  campaign  differs  considerably 
fipom  those  before  printed,  but  the  main  facts  were  long  since  obtained  from 
persons  engaged  in  it,  and  may  be  received  as  substantially  correct 

The  next  prominent  event  in  western  history  occurred  during  the  cam- 

giign  of  Gen.  Wayne,  and  has  been  referred  to  as  the  action  near  Fort 
ECOVERT. 

Fort  Recovery  was  so  named  because  it  was  buUt  on  the  ground  where 
Gen.  St  Clair  had  been  defeated ;  and  hence  that  ground  was  recovered  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  savages.  This  fort  became  immediately  very  noted  in 
history,  from  a  bloody  iMittle  fought  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1794. 

Fort  Recoverv  was  one  of  those  advanced  posts  upon  which  Gen.  Wavne 
depended,  in  the  event  of  his  being  obliged  to  retreat  out  of  the  bidian 
country,  upon  any  unforeseen  disaster.  It  was  on  a  small  branch  of  the 
Wabash,  (mistaken  by  Gen.  St  Clair  for  the  St  Mary's,)  about  23  miles  from 
Greenville,  and  about  80  or  90  from  Fort  Washington,  (Cincinnati,)  and  is 
upon  the  southern  border  of  Mercer  county,  Ohio,  not  3  miles  from  the  line 
dividing  Ohio  from  Indiana.  It  had  been  built  in  the  winter  of  1793,  and  in 
June,  1794,  the  general  ordered  a  quantity  of  provisions  to  be  deposited  there, 
as  a  link  in  the  chain  of  his  supplies.  It  was  not  until  the  29th  of  this  month 
that  a  convoy  was  ready  to  proceed  thither  fipom  Fort  Greenville. 

Meanwhile  two  distinguished  Indian  chiefs,  with  a  few  followers,  had 
marched  for  Fort  Recovery,  to  learn  what  they  could,  in  the  way,  of  the 
vicinity  of  the  enemy.    These  two  chiefs  were  named  Capt.  Undsrwooi^ 
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fbver,  it  is  said,  which  he  had  contracted  in  passing  through  Philadelphia,  in 
his  way.  The  brave  Capt  Hartshorn,  as  has  been  mentioned,  was  wounded, 
and  could  not  travel.  lie  requested  his  men  to  leave  him  and  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  unmediatcly  u  British  officer  (the  notorious  Capt  ATKee) 
came  to  him,  and  told  him  to  surrender  and  he  should  be  well  treated.  But 
he  had  determined  never  to  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Indians,  and  at 
tl)c  same  moment  aimed  a  blow  at  M*Kce  with  his  rifle,  which  knocked  him 
off  his  horse ;  and  before  he  recovered,  his  negro  servant  and  an  Indian  were 
upon  Capt  Hartshorn,  and  had  despatched  him.  Lieut  Marks,  of  Capt.  Harts- 
horn's company,  was  surrounded  and  alone.  He  fought,  and  kept  off  the 
Indians  witli  his  spoutoon  until  it  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  then  jumping 
over  the  heads  of  some,  and  knocking  down  with  nis  fist  one  that  had  taken 
him  prisoner,  escaped. 

In  this  protracted  and  desperate  fight,  25  of  the  Americans  were  killed  and 
40  wounded,  and  all  the  pack-horses  lost ;  on  many  of  which  the  Indians  con- 
veyed away  their  dead  and  wounded ;  but  their  actual  loss  was  never  known. 
Several  other  American  officers  deserve  especial  notice ;  as  Ensign  Dodd  of 
Lieut  Drake's  conunand,  and  Lieut  Michael  of  Capt  Hartshorn's.  Michael 
had  been  detached  with  a  chosen  part>',  all  of  whom  were  killed  but  three ; 
himself  escaping  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Lieut  Marka  The  Indians 
closely  besieged  tiie  fort  all  that  day  and  night,  and  the  next  day  till  about 
noon,  when  they  drew  off  The  Indians  displayed  great  bravery,  often  ad- 
vancing in  solid  column  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  the  fort* 

The  well-known  cliiefs,  Little  Turtle  and  J3lue  Jacket,  were  among 
the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Indians  in  this  battle.  Of  Capt  Underwood,  we 
have  no  further  account ;  but  tlie  sequel  of  the  life  of  his  companion  is  soon 
told.  He  had  about  this  time  been  sent  upon  an  excursion,  and  meeting  with 
a  party  of  the  enemy,  defeated  them ;  pursued  one  into  the  midst  of  a  large 
encampment,  where  he  despatched  him ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  lost  his 
own  life. 

Tliere  were,  in  Gen.  Wayne's  army,  20  warriors  out  of  the  tribe  of  Chok- 
taws.  PioMiNGO,  who  had  been  with  St  Clair,  was  also  of  the  number.  He 
is  l)elieved  to  have  been  the  same,  afterwards  called  Gen.  Colbdrt,  in  which 
suggestion,  if  we  are  correct,  he  was  the  son  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  by  an 
Indian  woman,  whose  fatlier  was  killed  in  an  affair  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  in  1781.  His  services  under  Gen.  St  Clair  have  been  touched  upon ; 
and  for  those  under  GJen.  Washington,  he  received  a  sword,  and  a  commission 
of  major ;  and  (jren.  Jackson  gave  him  a  sword  also,  and  a  cx>loners  conmfiis- 
sion.  Having  been  always  in  the  interest  of  the  government  of  tlie  United 
States,  he  supported  the  emigration  principle ;  and  that  his  example  might 
have  weight,  he  went  himself  to  Arkansas,  in  1836,  with  the  Ridge  party. 
But  liis  years  there  were  few,  as  doubtless  they  must  have  been  in  the  land 
of  his  nativity,  for  in  I&IO  he  had  attained  his  95th  year,  which  ended  his 
earthly  career.    He  died  there  in  November  of  that  year. 

PioMiNGo  was  a  true  Indian.  His  men  having  taken  a  prisoner  who  had 
been  engaged  in  St  Clair's  defeat,  he  ordered  him  to  immediate  execution ; 
and  that  no  warrior  should  be  disgraced  by  the  act,  an  old  man  was  ap- 
pointed to  shoot  him.    He  had  joined  Gen.  St  Clair's  army  with  21  men. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

EVENTS    OF    THE    INDIAN    WAR   OF    1763  AND    1764,   ON   THE    OHIO. 


Siege  of  Fort  PUt 
march  to  Us  reJ 


iU — Ably  defended  by  Capt.  Ecutir — Col.  Henry  Bouquet  ordered  to 
*Jief— Extreme  danger  of  the  undertaking — Throtos  succor  into  Fart 


*  1  have  been  thus  circumstantial  in  detailing  this  imporiant  event  in  our  Indian  wars,  be- 
cause it  has  not  been  done  by  any  writer ;  several  have,  however,  noticed  it,  but  their  ae* 
counts  arc  very  incomplete.  My  chief  authori  Lies  are,  "A  Letter  dated  at  Fort  QretmMle^fL 
days  after  the  battle:'  The  Western  Review,  and  WUher's  airomcles. 
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Not  being  able  to  nmrch  with  the  main  body  as  soon  as  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary, CoL  Bouquet  determmed  to  send  tliirty  men  iii  advance  through  the 
woods  to  join  the  garrison.  "  For  an  object  of  that  hnportance,  every  risk 
was  to  be  run,"  it  was  said  ;  and  they  set  out  on  their  hazardous  journey  with 
small  hopes  from  their  friends.  Contrary'  to  what  might  have  been  exjiected, 
as  well  as  former  experience,  this  little  band  succeeded,  by  forced  marches, 
without  being  discovered  by  the  Indians,  until  lliey  had  got  within  sight  of  the 
fort,  by  throwing  themselves  into  it ;  and  although  tired  upon,  escaped  unin- 
jured. Their  having  been  anticipated,  however,  in  tlieir  benevolent  work, 
detracts  nothing  from  the  honor  of  its  performance  ;  nor  is  Capt  Ourr\'  the 
less  to  be  commended  for  having  encouraged  twenty  volunteers  to  march  from 
Fort  Bedford,  where  he  coimnauded,  uj)on  the  same  difficult  service.  These 
few  brave  woodsmen  met  with  a  success  proportionate  to  then*  courage. 
"Here  the  distressed  families,  scattered  for  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  around, 
fled  for  protection,  leaving  most  of  their  effects  a  prey  to  the  savages." 

Fort  Bedford  was  as  closely  invested  as  Ligonicr ;  and  about  this  time  a 
party  of  eighteen  men  were  surprised  in  its  very  neighborhood  and  all  cut  off 
This  happened  but  a  few  days  previous  to  the  arrivd  of  Col.  Bouquet  at  that 
place,  which  was  ou  the  25  July,  1763.  Fort  Bedford  was  100  miles  beyond 
the  frontier,  and  the  same  distance  from  Fort  Pitt 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  became  ac(piauited  with  tlie  march  of  the  English 
army,  they  broke  up  the  siege  of  Fort  Pitt,  and  proceeded  to  waylay  the  route 
they  knew  it  must  take.  There  were  many  Ibrmidable  leaders  among  them 
at  this  period,  as  Kikyuskung,  the  Wolf,  Delaware  chieis;  but  the  most 
savage  and  dreaded  were  Shawanese,  whose  names  have  not  "reached  us. 
The  colonel  marched  from  Fort  Bedford  on  the  28  July,  and  having  to  pass 
several  dangerous  defiles,  he  prudentlv  determined  to  leave  his  wagons  and 
proceed  only  with  pack-horses.  Turtle  Creek,  along  which  he  was  to  pass, 
was  commanded  the  whole  way  by  high  and  craggy  hills.  This  place  he 
intended  to  have  passed  on  the  night  of  tlie  29  July,  by  a  forced  march,  thereby, 
if  possible,  to  have  eluded  tlie  vigilance  of  his  wily  adversary ;  but  this  he 
was  not  able  to  effect ;  and  we  will  give,  in  his  own  words,  CoL  Bouquet's 
account  of  the  attack  made  upon  his  men  on  their  march.  His  official  de- 
spatch was  dated  at  Edge  Hill,  twenty-six  miles  from  Fort  Pitt,  5  August,  1763 ; 
and  is  as  follows : — 

**  The  2d  instant  the  troops  and  convoy,  intended  for  Fort  Pitt,  arrived  at 
Ligonier,  where  1  could  obtain  no  intelligence  of  the  enemy ;  the  expresses 
sent  since  the  beginning  of  July,  having  been  either  killed,  or  obliged  to 
return,  all  the  passes  being  occupied  by  the  enemv.  On  the  4th,  proceeded 
with  the  troops,  and  about  340  horses  laden  with  flour.  I  intended  to  have 
halted  to-day  at  Bushy  Run,  a  mile  beyond  this  camp,  and,  after  having 
refreshed  the  men  and  horses,  to  have  marched  in  the  night  over  Turtle 
Creek,  a  very  dangerous  defile  ot  several  miles,  conmianded  by  high  and 
craggy  hills ;  but  at  one  o'clock  this  afternoon,  after  a  march  of  seventeen  miles, 
the  savages  suddenly  attacked  our  advanced  guard,  which  was  immediately 
repulsed  by  the  two  light  infantry'  companies  of  the  42d  regiment,  who  drove 
the  savages  from  their  ambuscade,  and  pursued  them  a  good  way.  They 
immediately  returned  to  the  attack,  and  the  fire  being  obstinate  on  our  front, 
and  extending  along  our  flanks,  we  made  a  general  charge  with  the  whole 
line,  to  dislodge  the  savages  from  the  heights;  in  which  attempt  we  suc- 
ceeded, though  without  obtaining  by  it  any  decisive  advantage ;  for  as  soon 
as  they  were  driven  from  one  post,  they  appeared  on  another,  till,  by  continual 
reenforcemeuts,  they  were  at  last  able  to  surround  us,  and  attack  the  convoy 
left  in  our  rear.  This  obliged  us  to  march  back  to  protect  it.  The  action  then 
becfune  eeneral,  and  though  we  were  attacked  on  every  side,  and  the  savages 
exerted  memselves  with  uncommon  resolution,  they  were  constantly  repulsed 
with  loss.  We  also  suffered  considerably :  Cnpt  Lieut.  Graham  and  Lieut 
M'Intosh  are  killed,  and  Capt.  Graham  wounded.  Of  the  Royal  American 
regiment,  Lieut.  Dow,  who  acted  as  deputy  quartermaster-general,  is  shot 
through  the  body.  Of  the  77th,  Lieut  Donald  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Peebles,  a 
volunteer,  are  wounded;  in  all,  above  sixty  are  killed  and  wounded.  The 
action  has  lasted  from  one  o'clock  till  night,  and  we  expect  to  begin  again  at 
daybreak." 
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warned,  both  by  the  commander  and  Gov.  Penn,  of  the  ruin  it  would  create, 
and  the  condign  manner  in  which  it  woiUd  be  punished.  The  latter  gentle- 
man had  accompanied  Col.  Bouquet  to  Uarlisle,  and  there  appropriately  ad- 
dressed the  troops  before  they  began  their  march.  Nevertheless  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  had  decreased  from  1,000  to  700  men,  and  the  colonel  was  obliged 
to  apply  to  the  governor  and  commissioners  to  complete  his  complement 
And  by  the  exertions  of  Gov.  Fauquier  of  Virginia,  the  quota  of  men  from 
♦hat  province  were  enabled  to  join  the  expedition  at  Pittsburgh. 

Before  leaving  Fort  Loudon,  Col.  Bouquet  received  despatches  from  CoL 
Bradstreet,  acquainting  him  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Dela- 
wares  and  Shawanese ;  but  Col.  Bouquet  had  no  faith  in  their  pretensions, 
and  on  communipating  with  Gren.  Gage,  the  treaty  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
offensive  measures  were  not  relaxed. 

As  soon  as  the  army  had  arrived  at  Fort  Pitt,  ten  Indians  were  observed  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Ohio,  who  signified  a  desire  for  a  conference.  This  the 
colonel  looked  upon  as  a  stratagem  made  use  of  by  them  to  get  information 
of  his  strength  and  intentions.  Three  of  the  party  were  induced  to  visit  the 
fort ;  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the  whites  of  their  good  intentions,  they 
were  held  as  spies,  and  their  associates  fled.  On  the  ^0  September  the  colo- 
nel sent  one  of  the  three  out  with  a  messiige  to  his  countrjTuen,  informing 
them  that  he  had  heard  of  the  treaty  Avith  Col.  Bnidstreet,  but  he  had  learned 
too,  that  since  then  they  had  committed  several  murders;  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  distress  them  to  the  utmost,  if  they  did  not  immediately  stop 
their  depredations,  and  give  assurances  of  their  sincerity  by  leaving  the  path 
open  to  Detroit,  and  safely  returning  the  messengers  he  was  now  to  send  to 
Col.  Bradstreet;  and  if  the  said  messengers  were  detained  or  injured,  he 
would  put  his  host€iges  to  death,  and  show  no  mercy  in  future  to  any  of  them. 
Twenty  days  were  allowed  them  to  perform  the  mission. 

This  talk  had  a  salutary  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  chiefs ;  they  had  be- 
come pretty  well  assured  that  Col.  Bouquet  was  not  to  be  trifled  >vith,  nor 
caught  asleep ;  and  on  tlie  1  October,  an  Onondaga  and  one  Oneida  came  to 
Fort  Pitt,  pretending  friendship,  claiming  to  be  friends  under  the  ancient 
league  between  the  Five  Nations  and  English.  They  offered  him  a  little 
friendly  advice,  as  that  his  force  was  too  small  to  think  of  doing  any  tliinff 
against  so  numerous  an  enemy  as  were  the  Indians,  and  that  if  he  would  wait 
a  little  they  would  all  come  and  make  peace  with  him ;  and  especially  if  he 
would  set  at  liberty  those  he  held  as  hostages.  But  Col.  Bouquet  understood 
Indian  talk  quite  as  well  as  they  understood  him,  probably,  when  he  told  them 
he  should  now  proceed  to  Tuscarawas,  and,  if  they  had  any  thing  further  to 
say,  they  might  meet  him  there ;  but  as  to  delay,  that  was  out  of  the  question. 
And  the  next  day,  October  the  2d,  he  was  ready  to  take  up  his  line  of  march, 
and  his  entire  force  consisted  of  1,500  men.  Before  leaving,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  shoot  two  soldiers  for  desertion.  All  the  wonien,  except  one  to  each 
corps,  and  two  nurses  for  the  general  hospital,  were  ordered  to  return  to  the 
settlements,  and  every  other  encmnbrance  was  avoided  before  taking  up  the 
line  of  march. 

On  the  6th  the  army  reached  Beaver  Creek,  and  here  a  soldier  joined  it, 
who  had  been  taken  near  Fort  Bedford,  and  now  escaped  from  his  captors.. 
He  informed  the  colonel  that  the  Indians  had  watched  the  army,  and  were 
surprised  at  its  numbers.  Two  miles  farther  on  was  found  the  skull  of  a 
child  set  upon  a  pole.  On  the  9th  trees  were  seen,  on  the  bark  of  which  were 
many  hierqglyphical  characters  painted,  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  In- 
dians to  denote  their  war  exploits.  On  the  13th  the  army  arrived  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  here  the  colonel  found  the  two  men  who  had  lieen  sent  to  CoL 
Bradstreet  with  despatches,  before  spoken  ofl  They  stated  that  they  had  been 
made  prisoners  by  the  Delawares,  who  carried  them  to  one  of  their  towns,  16 
miles  from  Tuscarawas,  where  they  kept  them  until  the  army  reached  here ; 
and  now,  "  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,**  set  them  at  liberty',  and  ordered  them 
to  tell  "  the  great  white  captain  *'  that  the  head  men  of  the  Delawares  and 
Shawanese  were  coming  as  soon  as  possible  to  treat  with  him.  On  the  15th 
they  encamped  on  Margaret's  Creek,  and  soon  afler  a  deputation  of  six  In- 
dians arrived,  and  informed  CoL  Bouquet  that  the  chie&  were  in  council  ready 
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duct  of  CoL  Bouquet,  has  been  remarked ;  but  we  cannot,  with  justice  to  the 
subject,  submit  it,  without  letting  the  chiets  be  fully  heard.  Notwithstanding 
the  Shawanese  had,  by  tlieir  deputy,  assented  to  the  demands  of  the  colonel 
as  far  as  tliey  could  under  present  circumstances,  they  were  considered  "  still 
out  in  rebellion,"  and  remamed  to  be  treated  with.  They  had  shown  "  a  dil- 
atoriness  and  sullen  haughtiness  in  all  their  conduct,  which  rendered  it  very 
suspicious."  Accordingly,  a  separate  conference  was  had  with  them  on  the 
12  November,  when  there  appeared  the  chiefs,  Keissinautchtha  and  Nim- 
WHA,  with  tlie  Red  IIawk,  Lavissimo,  Bensivasica,  Eweecunwee,  Keig- 
LEiGuquE,  and  40  warriors.  There  were  also  present,  the  Caughnawaga, 
Seneca,  and  Delaware  chiefs.  Red  ILawk  was  chief  speaker  of  the  Shawa- 
nese,  and  he  thus  addressed  the  English : — 

"  Brother,  listen  to  us,  your  younger  brothers.  As  we  see  something  in 
your  eyes  that  looks  dissatisfaction,  we  now  clear  thenL  You  have  credited 
bad  stories  a^inst  us.  We  clean  your  ears,  tliat  you  may  hear  better  here- 
after. We  wish  to  remove  every  thing  bad  from  your  heart,  that  you  may  be 
as  good  as  your  ancestors,  f.^  belt.]  We  saw  you  coming  with  an  uplifted 
tomaliawk  in  your  hand.  \Vc  now  take  it  from  you,  and  throw  it  up  to  GocL 
Let  him  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  We  hope  never  to  see  it  more.  Brother, 
as  you  are  a  warrior,  take  hold  of  this  chain  [handing  a  belt]  of  fiiendship,  and 
let  us  think  no  more  of  war,  in  pity  of  our  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
We,  too,  are  warriors." 

The  remarkable  figure  made  use  of  in  this  speech,  of  throwing  the  hatchet  up 
to  God,  is  new ;  and  it  was  remarked  by  Thomas  Hutchins,  who  heard  it,  that 
by  it  the  speaker  wished  probably  to  be  understood  that,  by  this  disposition 
of  it,  it  would  be  out  of  the  reach  of  bad  men,  and  would  be  given  only  to  the 
party  in  future,  to  whom  tlie  right  of  revenge  belonged ;  whereas  if  it  were 
buried  in  the  ground,  any  miscreant  might  dig  it  up. 

The  English  did  not  much  like  the  talk  of  Red  Hawk  ;  they  saw  no  sup- 
plication, but  a  manly  independence,  which  they  ought  to  have  admired,  rather 
than  reprobated.  That  the  Lidiaus,  especially  the  Shawanese,  did  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  entirely  in  the  wrong,  is  evident  from  their  producing 
at  this  time,  through  their  speaker,  the  treaty  made  with  Pennsylvania  in  1701, 
and  tliree  messages  or  letters  from  that  government,  of  different  dates,  by  which 
they  undoubtedly  intended  to  show  tliat  the  English  had  been  guilty  of  bar- 
barities a^  well  as  the  Indians.  However,  Red  Hawk  promised,  on  liehalf  of 
his  nation,  that  all  the  prisoners  should  be  delivered  up  at  Fort  Pitt  the  next 
sprinff. 

CoC  Bouquet  finding  no  more  prisoners  could  be  obtained,  owing,  as  has 
been  stated,  to  their  being  scattered  with  tlieir  masters  upon  very  distant  hunt- 
ing grounds,  gave  up  his  campaign,  and  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
arrived  in  the  beginning  of  January,  1765.  Before  leaving  "  these  remote 
parts,"  however,  the  colonel  gave  the  Indians  a  talk,  in  which  he  observed, 
that  what  the  Shawanese  had  said  would  have  been  agreeable  to  him,  provi- 
ded their  acts  had  corresponded  with  it  He  reminded  them  that  they  had 
promised,  at  Tuscarawas,  a  month  beibre,  that  all  the  prisoners  shoidd  be 
delivered  to  him  at  his  present  encampment  in  10  days,  and  demanded  what 
right  they  had  to  expect  better  terms  than  the  Delawares  and  others,  who 
had,  without  delay,  brought  in  their  captives.  This  was  rather  unreasonable 
on  the  pai-t  of  the  colonel,  inasmuch  as  he  was  well  aware  that  he  was  press- 
ing an  impossibility.  "  But,"  he  says,  "1  will  cut  this  matter  short  with  you; 
and  before  I  explain  myself  further,  I  insist  on  your  immediate  answer  to  the 
following  questions :  1st.  Will  you  collect  and  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners, 
taken  in  this  or  former  wars,  whetlicr  French,  English,  or  negroes,  and  with- 
out any  exception  or  evasion  whatsoever  ?  2d.  Will  you  deliver  6  hostages 
into  my  hands  as  security  for  the  performance  of  your  promise,  and  as  a 
guaranty  that  your  people  shall  commit  no  more  hostilities  on  his  majesty's 
subjects  ?  " 

Bensivasica  said  the  Shawanese  would  comply,  excepting  as  regarded  the 
French  ;  but  over  them  they  had  no  control,  and  the  English  might  do  with 
them  as  they  pleased ;  but  he  believed  they  had  nearly  all  returned  to  their 
own  country.    And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark  that  the  captives  were 
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lO'  The  History  is  divided  into  Five  Books  ;  and  each  Book  being  paged  by 
itself^  it  will  be  necessary  to  observe,  on  referring  from  the  Index,  in  what  Boos 
the  desired  page  is,  which  is  always  noted  in  the  Index.  The  separate  paging  of 
the  Books  can  lead  to  no  inconvenience,  as  the  number  of  the  Book  is  seen  at 
a  glance  at  the  top  of  the  inner  marmn  of  every  folio  throughout  the  work. 

The  names  of  the  Indians  are  printed  in  small  capitals  to  distinguish  them  from 
others,  and  the  names  of  Tribes  in  italics. — n.  signifies  note. 


A. 


Abbioadasset  .';c11s  Swan  Island,  iii.  101. 
Abenakies,  iii.  93,  137. 
Ada  RIO,  his  exptoiu  and  histor;|r,  v.  9,  10. 
Adiwando,  an  eastern  chief,  in.  113,  116. 
Agawam,  Indian  troubles  there,  ii.  46. 
Ahaton,  couusoUor  to  Wampatuck,  ii.  45. 
Ahattawan,Tahattawan,&c.  ii.48, 117. 
AiTTON,  JoHN,chiefofthc  Penobscots,  iii. 136. 
Akkobi POI5,  ii.  28. — See  Unkompoin. 
Alden,  Col.  killed  at  Cherry  Valley,  v.  69. 
Alderman  betrays  and  kills  Philip,  iii.  42. 
Alexander,  son  of  Massasoit,  ii.  27,  28, 

100.     His  history,  iii.  3  to  6.    Cause  of  his 

death,  7,  16,  17. 
ALLiquiPA,  sc|uaw  chief  of  Yohogany,  v.  37. 
Allison,  Capt.  in  the  (lorida  war,  iv.  91. 
America,  so  named  from  Americus^  i.  3. 
Amherst,  Gen.  iii.  134  :  v.  51,  55,  56. 
Amidas  and  Barlow's  Voyage,  ii.  50 ;  iv.  4. 
Amos,  Capt.  exploits  of,  iii.  85,  86. 
Amoskeag  Falls,  Indian  account  of,  iii.  99. 
Andrew,  his  acts,  iii.  Ill,  116. 
Andover  surprised,  iii.  122. 
Androscoggin,  its  meaning,  134,  n. 
Anna  WON,  ii.  18  j  iii.  16,  17,  42,  51  to  55. 
Annawon^s  Rock  described,  iii.  53. 
Antiquities  of  America,  i.  39  to  48. 
Archih AU,  a  sachem  on  the  Potomack,  i.  25. 
Ar^al,  Capt.  captivates  Pocahontas,  iv.  17. 
Aristotle,  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.5. 
Armstrong,  Col.  destroys  Kittannin?,  v.  38. 
Arnold's  Quebec  expedition,  iii.  13o. 
Arruhawikwabemt  executed,  iii.  120. 
AscASSASOTiK,  ii.  74 ;  his  war,  79,  80. 
AsupELON,  his  exploit  at  Dcerfield,  iii.  98,n. 
AspiNET,  sachem  of  Nauset,  ii.  14, 16. 
AspiNCtt^iD,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  94,  n. 
Assacambuit^  a  great  Tarratine  chief,  iii. 

110 ',  events  m  his  life.  139  j  his  death,  140. 
Assacumet  sold  into  slavery,  ii.  6,  9. 
AssiMiNAsquA,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  105. 
AsuHMEQUiN.-— See  Massasoit. 
Albertoo,  Mi  j.  u.  58,  n.  70,  81. 


Atkinson,  Gen.  in  Black  Hawk's  war,  iv* 
114,  dec. 

Attakullakulla,  or  Little  Carpen- 
ter, iv.  33  to .%. 

Aubert  carries  6rst  Indians  to  France,  ii.  4. 

Aucocisco,  tribe  of,  ii.  48 ;  iii.  93,  n. 

Autossee  massacre,  iv.  51,  57. 

Avery,  Capt.  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  49. 

AwASHAW,a  noted  Narragansct,  iii.  77, 78L 

AwASHONKS,  squaw  sachem  of  Sogkonalt^ 
iii.  65  to  73;  in  Philip's  war,  ib. 

Atanemo,  Kian£mo,&c. — See  Ninigret. 


k,  Capt.  tortured  at  Wyoming,  v.  89. 
I,  Walter,  murdered,  ii.  48. 


Badlock, 

Baernal, 

Barnard,  a  aoted  Creek  warrior,  iv.  58. 

Barre,  Gov.  de  la,  his  expedition,  v.  5^  6,  7. 

Barrow,  Sam,  taken  and  executed,  iii. 62,63. 

Bartram's  Travels  in  Florida,  i.  47,  48. 

Bashaba,  highest  sachem  among  the  Tarra^ 
tines,  ii.  7;  death  of  one,  iii.  93.^  ^ 

Basset,  Capt.  in  the  eastern  wars,  iii.  86,  n. 

Battles. — First  with  the  N.  Eng.  Indians,  ii. 
9.  Of  Strickland's  Plain,  ii.  69.  OfPua- 
kateesct,  iii.  26.  Of  Sugarloaf  Hill,  31. 
or  Pocasset,  27.  Of  Rehoboth  Plain,  28. 
Of  Bloody  Brook,  32.  Of  Narraganset 
Swamp,  35.  Of  Sudbury,  38.  Of  Paw- 
tucket,  47.  Of  Turner's  Falls,  75.  OfDed- 
ham  Woods,  75.  Of  Norridgewok,  127. 
Of  Pequawket,  129.  Of  the  Falls  of  Jame^ 
River,  iv.  23.  Of  Etchoc,  37.  Of  Au- 
tosse,51,57.  Of  Tobopekn,  i*.  Of  Tal- 
lushatches,  56.  Of  the  Holy  Ground,  58. 
Of  Eraukfau,  59.  Of  Enotochopko,  £*.  Of 
the  Ouithlacooche,  82.  Of  Wetumka,  84w 
Of  Dunlawton,  85.  Of  Lake  George,  v. 
39.  Of  Great  Meadows,  36.  Of  Pomt 
Pleasant,  43.  Of  Detroit,  55.  Of  the  St 
Marys,  74.  Of  Miami  Rapids,  80.  Of 
Oriskaoa,83.  Of  Johnston,  91.  OfM'uiir 
sink,  92.    Of  Newtowi^,  9^    Near  F^i^ 
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Enoiocbopko  Creek ,  battle  of,  iv.  59. 
Ensenore,  a  noted  Virginia  chieH  iv.  4. 
Epanow,  ii.  7  to  10;  Apannow,dO 
Ephraim,  iii.  56,  88,  92. 
Etchote,  battle  of,] v.  37. 
Etherington,  Maj.  surprised,  v.  5S. 


F. 


Farmer's  Brother,  v.  100, 107  to  110. 
Fenner,  Capt.  Arthur,  captures  TiA,  iii.  35. 
Fife,  Jibi ,  fiehis  under  Jackson,  iv.  59. 
Field,  Col.  faUs  at  Point  Pleasant,  v.  43. 
Five  Nations,  erroneously  so  called,  v.  14,  n. 
Floyd,  Gen.  wounded  at  Autosse,  iv.  57. 
Fluellen,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  91. 
Fra!vci.4,  a  Seminole,  executed,  iv.  60,  63. 
Francis,  sachem  of  Nauset,  iii.  17. 
Francis,  sachem  of  Penobscot,  iii.  136. 
Frost,  Capt.  C.  iii.  106 ;  killed,  118. 


G. 


Gallop,  John,  exploit  of,  ii.  103. 
Games,  Indians  addicted  to,  ii.  25 ;  v.  52. 
Gardner,  Capt.  killed  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  77. 
Gellemend. — See  Kelalamano,  v. 65. 
Gemeraye,  Lieut,  defeated,  v.  8, 9. 
Geoffrey,  a  noted  eastern  depredator,  iii. 

HI. 
George,    Sagamore.  —  See    Winnepur- 

KETT. 

GiBBS,  JoHN,an  Indian  preacher,  iii.  18. 
Girtv,  Simon,  v.  60,  63,  b7,  74. 
Gladwin,  Gov.  of  Detroit,  v.  51,  53,  54. 
Glikhikan,  v.  22  j  murdered,  23. 
Gnadenhuetten,  massacre  at,  v.  23,  24. 
Golding,  Capt.  Roger,  iii.  26,  41,  42. 
GooD-FETKR  made  prisoner,  v.  106. 
Gookin,  Maj,  ii.  IHj  iii.  44,  82,  89,  n.,  92. 
Gorton,  Samuel,  ii.  55,  64;  iii.  5,  41,  73. 
Gosnold,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  N.  E.  ii.  20. 
Grand-sun  resists  the  French^  iv.  42,  43. 
Granganemeo,  a  Virginia  chief,  iv.  6,  7. 
Grancula's  speech  to  De  la  Barre,  v.  6. 
Grant,  Col.  his  expeditions,  iv.  39. 
Great-biortar,  a  noted  Muscogee,  iv.  44. 
Greenland.  N.  IL,  depredations  at,  iii.  HI. 
Grotius  on  the  peopling  of  America,  i.  6,  10. 
Groton  attacked  by  the  Ninmuks,  iii.  37. 
Guess,  George,  his  wonaerful  invention,  iv. 

24. 
GuRisTERSioo,  his  defeat  and  death,  iv.  67. 
Gtantwaia.— ^ee  Cornplanter. 


H. 

Hadley,  troubles  there,  iii.  100. 
Hahatun. — See  Ahaton. 
Ha lf-king,  a  Huron,  v.  22, 23, 35, 36, 68, 59. 
Half-town,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110,  111. 
Haliibees,  massacre  of  the,  iv.  57. 
Hall's  family,  captivity  of,  v.  150. 
Hamden,  John.  u.  19,  25,  and  n. 
Hampton,  Indian  murder  at,  iii.  123. 
Hamtramk,  Col.  vdih  Gen.  St.  Clair,  v.  74. 
Hanam's  voyage  to  New  England,  ii.  6,  n. 
Hanno,  noiice  of  his  voyage,  i.  4. 
Hans-jacob,  son  of  Canassatrgo,  v.  20. 
Hardin,  Col.  taken  prisoner,  v.  63,  64. 
Harmer,  Gen.  his  defeat. 
Harmor  Garret. — See  Casrawasskt. 
UaniQn,  Miy.  UkM  NoRidgewok,  iii.  m. 


Harper,  Col.  famous  exploit  of^  v.  106. 

Harpersfield  destroved  by  Indians,  v.  92. 

Harrison,  Gen.  v.  121 :  defeats  Tecumsxh, 
124. 

Harris,  Thomas,  of  Narraganset,  iii.  36. 

HassanamesUf  its  etymology,  ii.  51. 

Hatfield,  descent  upon,  iii.  33,  99. 

Haverhill  attacked,  i.  29 ;  sacked,  iii.  140. 

Havens,  Jack,  a  Wampanoagf  iii.  71. 

Hawkins. — See  Kankamagus. 

Hawkins,  Ben,  severely  wounded,  iv.  54. 

Hawkins,  Sam.  executed,  iv.  54. 

Heald,  Capt.  defeated  and  killed,  v.  134. 

Heckewelder,  John,  his  captivity,  v.  23. 

Henchman,  Capt.  expedition  of,  iii.  92. 

Hendrick  killed  at  Lake  George,  v.  29. 

Henguepushes,  a  noted  Delaware,  v.  65. 

Herkimer,  Gen.  v.  83  ;  killed,  85. 

Hertel  sacks  Salmon  Falls,  iii.  177,  178  ;  de- 
feated by  Black-kettle,  v.  8:  killed, 
iii.  140. 

HiACOOMES,  a  Christian  Indian,  ii.  118. 

Hicks,  or  Tuko-see-Mathla,  iv.  72; 
ChaHes,  55. 

Hide,  Sam,  a  noted  Indian,  dies,  i.  21. 

Higoon,  Ned,  iii.  114, 118, 124.  126. 

Hill,  Col.  his  signal  defeat,  iv.  22. 

HiLLisHAGO  (Francis),  iv. 58, 60, 63;  hang- 
ed, 64. 

Hio,  king  of  New  Albion,  ii.  19. 

History  is  not  always  the  same,  iv.  23. 

Hoare,  John,  ii.  45 ;  ambassador,  iii.  52, 88. 

Hobomok,  ii.  29  to  40. 

Hobson,  Capt.  his  voyage  to  N.  E.  ii.  8. 

Holioke,  Capt.  at  Turner's  Falls,  iii.  75. 

Holy  Ground,  battle  of  the,  iv.  58. 

Homer  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 

HoPKHOOD,  iii.  105,  116  :  killed,  118. 

Hopkins,  Stephen,  i.  21, 13,  a*. 

Horace  supposed  to  refer  to  America,  i.  5. 

HoRNOT LIMED  taken  and  hanged,  iv.  64. 

Horsencck,  great  battle  there,  u.  69. 

Horseshoe- wnd.~See  Tohopeka. 

Hostages,  Indian,  ii.  73 ;  murder  of,  iv.  35. 

Howland,  Lieut.  J.  iii.  51,  52,  65,  71. 

Hudson's  discovery  of  New  York,  ii.4. 

Hunter,  Capt.  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  88. 

Hunnewell,  Lieut,  wounded, iii.  124. 
Hunt's  voyage  to  New  England,  ii.  8. 
Hutchinson,  Ann,  murdered,  ii.  68. 
Hutchinson,  Capt.  killed,  iii.  29. 
Hutchinson,  Mr.  commissioner,  iii.  121. 
Hussey,  Mrs.  killed  at  Hampton,  iii.  123. 


I. 

I  IjAsocKR,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 

I  Indian  Bible,  some  account,  ii.  51.       .  •  . 

Indian  Creek,  III.  murder  at,  v.  150. 

Innes,  Judge,  on  Logan's  speech,  v.  48. 

loway  River,  battle  near,  v.  156, 157. 

iro^ois. — See  Five  Natiotu. 

Irvmg,  W.  visits  Black  Hawk,  v.  165. 

IsHKATAPPA,  a  Pawnee  chief,  137. 

Itopatin,  or  Opitchapan,  iv.  13, 15. 

Iwiktie9.-—See  Tunghteet^  v.  6. 

Ita ROUGH,  a  Wampanoag  chief,  ii.  14,  SSB. 


J. 


Jacobs,  Capt  surprised  and  killed,  ▼.  38. 
Jacobs,  Lieut  his  eiEploit,  iii.  38. 
Jacx-bbbat,  iBtapfeter,  ▼.  lUK 
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56:  lii8paraDtage,58to67;  82 to 94,107: 

111.  73. 
If  iGAiioPT,  a  Seminole  chief,  it.  72, 74. 
Mimms.  garrison  of,  massacred,  iv.  49. 
MinisinK,  great  batUe  there,  v.  92. 
M'lif  to8H,Chillt,  escap^  slau^ter,  iv.  54. 
M'Intosm,  William,  executed,  iv.  61  to  54. 
Mioxso,  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  ii.  118. 
MiSHiKiNAKWA,  V.  73, 74, 75  'y  76  to  79. 
M itchel,  W.  S.,  Indian  ajgent,  marries,  iv.  54. 
MitchiU,  Dr.  S.  L..  on  origin  of  Indians,  i.  13. 
M'Kee,  Elliot,  and  Girty,  v.  63,  80. 
M'Krimmon  saved  from  torture^  iv.  63. 
MoGG,  of  Norridgewok,  lii.  126, 127, 128. 
Mohawks,  ii.  45, 49.  n. ;  58,  n. ;  84 ;  iii.  37, 94, 

97, 1 13,  138 ;  their  history,  v.  4. 
Mohegans,  ii.  87;  their  wars,  97. 
MoHCACHTAPE,  his  narrative,  iv.  40. 
MoHoco,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  iii.  80,  81,  82. 
MoifOHOE,  the  Prophetj  killed,  iv.  60. 
MoHONOTTO,Pequot  chief,  ii.  52, 102, 107,109. 
MoNOPOiDE,  a  requot,  iii.  49. 
MoNTowAM PATE,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  41, 47. 
Montgomery's  Cherokee  expedition,  iv.  37. 
Montignv's  expedition,  iii.  139. 
Montreal  sacked  by  the  Iroquois,  v.  8, 10. 
MooANAif,son  of  Massasoit.— See  Alex- 

AHDER. 

Mood3r,  Mrs.  and  family,  murdered,  ii.  68. 
Moravian  Indians  massacred,  v.  24,  29,- 
Morton,  Thomas,  i.  6 ;  ii.  17,  36.  9  f    '. 
Mosely,  Capt  u.  84 ;  iii.  24, 32, 34^77, 89,  95. 
Moses,  Sam,  killed  at  Casco,  iii. '86. 
Mossup,  ii.  58.— See  Pessacus. 
Moullon,  Joseph,  of  York,  iii.  108. 
Moxus,  a  Tarratuie,  iii.  107. 110, 124, 139. 
MoTTOT,  a  Cherokee,  iv.  27,  28,  n. 
M'QuEEif ,  a  Creek  warrior,  iv.  60. 
Mriksah,  ii.  56^  60,  70,  75^  76, 84,  85. 
MuoG,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  105, 1 10. 
MusHALATUBEE,  a  Choctaw^  iv.  62. 
MusquASH,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  61. 


Naahash^uaw,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

Naah ISHCOW,  a  very  aged  Nipmuk,  ii.  49. 

Naamkeke,  iii.  95 ;  Naemkeek,  93,  n. ;  99. 

Nahatoit. — See  Ahatoit. 

Namontack,  a  subject  of  Powhatanf  who 
sends  him  to  live  with  the  whites,  to  learn 
their  arts ;  goes  to  England,  iv.  11. 

Namumpum,  wife  of  Alexander.— See  Wee- 

TAMOO. 

Nahaheuht,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  9. 

NAirARUNTiTEW,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  15. 

Naitepashemet,  a  Nipmuk  of  great  fame,ii. 
40 ;  his  death  and  burial  place,  41. 

Naitta^uaus,  a  son  of  Powhatan,  iv.  10. 

NAHuifTENoo,  a  j^reat  sachem  among  the 
Narragansets,  iii.  46;  his  men  defeat  the 
English  under  Capt.  Peirse,  47 ;  taken 
prisoner,  49;  magnanimous  behavior  on 
that  disaster ;  shot  at  Stoningtcm,  50. 

Naoas,  a  Nipmuk,  ii.  50. 116. 

Naopope,  a  Sac  chief,  second  to  Black 
Hawk;  his  own  account  of  himself,  v.  159. 

JVarro^oiwef,  variously  written,  ii.  21, 38 ;  its 
BMeaning,  23,  n.  Geography  of  the  country 
of  J  53 ;  war  with  the  JPequots.  19,  n.  f ;  un- 
fairiy  treated  by  the  English,  94 ;  partici- 
rate  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  23;  sena  some 
English  beads  to  the  Niponiks,  88,  89; 
fNMtdoitnietioBorthaB  a  tbe  Fbrt  Mu 
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19  Dec.  1675,  S3;  finaD^r  desert  Philip; 
reason  of  their  desertinj^  him,  91. 

Nashoonon,  a  Nipmuk,  n.  30, 42. 

Nasheeskuck,  son  of  Black  Hawk,  v.  165. 

Nasott,  Job,  a  Nipmuk  counsellor,  ii.  44. 

Nassowanoo,  son  of  Nashoonon,  ii.  42. 

Natah is^  a  Tarratine  in  Arnold's  Quebeck 
expedition,  iii.  135 ;  wounded  and  taken,136. 

Natombamat,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  114. 

Natik,  meaning  of  the  word,  ii.  114. 

Natcnex  oppressed  by  the  French,  iv.  43; 
they  massacre  700  of  them,  ib. 

Nattahanada,  a  Tarratine  chief,  iii.  101. 

Nattahattawahts,  a  Nipmuk  chief,  ii.  53. 

Nattawahuh T  (ii.  29). — See  Nashoonon. 

Natta  wormet,  father  of  Nattahanada  fin  jyj. 

N4WASHAWSUCK  quarrelswithPumham,ii.72. 

Neamathla,  a  noted  Seminole  warrior,  iv. 
71, 94,  96. 

NEcquASH.— See  WEqUASH. 

Nemattanow,  a  warrior  under  Opekanka- 
no ;  executed  for  murder,  iv.  20. 

Nepanet,  Tom,  a  Christian  Niomuk,  iii.  56 ; 
his  embassy  in  Philip's  war,  90, 91. 

Nepeof,  a  Wampanoag  under  Caunbitani. 
ii.29. 

Neptune,  John,  a  Penobscot  captain,  iii.136. 

Nesutan.  Job,  a  Nipmuk,  aids £/iof  in  trans- 
lating the  Bible  into  Indian,  ii.  51,  112) 
killed  in  Philip's  war,  ib. 

Netaump.— See  Mautamp. 

NETAWATWEES.a  Delaware  ofnote,v.26,27. 

Netus,  a  Nipmuk ;  depredation  of,  iii.  80. 

New-arrow,  a  Seneca  chiefs  v.  111. 

New  Albion,  discovery  of,  ii.  19. 

Newbury  attacked  by  Indians,  iii.  Ill;  the 
first  bom  of,  71,  n. 

Newbury,  Capt.  massacres  200  Indians,  iiL  65. 

Newcom.— See  Matoxes. 

New  I^^and,  so  named  from  Nota  Albi- 
on, ii.  19;  called  Kinshon  by  the  Iro- 
quois, v.  5. 

Newman,  Gen.  wounded  at  Autosse,  iv.  56  ; 
at  Camp  Defiance,  ib.  Goes  against  the 
Seminoies,  66. 

Newman,  Rev.  Noah,  iii.  28,  47. 

Newport,  Gov.  duped  by  Powhatan,  iv.  12. 

New  River  settlement  destroved,  iv.  75.   [76. 

New  Smvma  destroyed  by  the  Seminoies,  iv. 

New  Style,  meaning  of,  ii.  26. 

Newtown,  battle  o^v.  91. 

NiantiekMf  account  of  the,  ii.  67. 

NicKOTAWANCE  succeods  Ofskankano. 
IV.  2EZ. 

Nihorontaoowa.— See  Bio  Tree. 

NiMRoD. — See  Woonashum. 

NiNiGRET,  sachem  of  the  Niantiks,  ii.  67 ;  di^ 
ficulties  with  neighboring  chie(s,70 ;  Englidi 
prepare  to  attack  htm,  who  desist  on  hit 
promise  to  pay  them  the  expense  of  tbdr 
preparation,  72;  new  troubles,  73;  aflTair 
with  CuTTAquiN  and  Uncas,  ib.;  war 
with  AscASSASSOTiK,  74 ;  ioomey  to  Man- 
hattan, and  jealousy  of  tne  English,  75 ; 
speech  to  the  Dutch,  76 ;  mortgage  of  hit 
country,  81 ;  anecdote  of  his  opposition  to 
ChrisUanity,  82;  called  Kianemo,  89;  re- 
solves on  war  with  the  Moh^jrans,  90 :  will 
not  make  peace  without  Uncas's  heao,  91  s 
protects  some  fugitive  Pe<^oots,106 ;  shrewa 
reply  to  Mathew  when  importuned  about 
receiving  Christianity,  1 13 ;  protests  affaiagl 
its  being  forced  upon  his  people,  iii.  iS. 

NiHioRiTy  Cbakubs,  ioB  of  tbe  pwcadim, 
ii.  n. 
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Pktxr  ,  a  Tarratine,  attacks  Bradford,  iii.l  1 1 . 

PxTER,  son  of  AwashoDkii,  pilots  Church 
when  Philip  is  killed,  iii.  51  :  a  chief  cap- 
tain, 69  j  a  messenger  from  Church,  71. 

Peter,  an  Iroquois,  taken  prisoner,  v.  103. 

Peter  Ja^uith,  servant  to  Lafavette,v.  107. 

Pewazegsake,  aTarratiiie  of  Negusset,  iii. 

Philadelphia,  its  Indian  name,  ii.  19.        [100. 

Phips,  Sir  William,  iii.  121. 

Philip  II.  ludicrous  error  concerning,  i.  22. 

Philip,  sachem  of  the  Wampanoa^,  comes 
in  chief,  ii.  28 ;  origin  of  his  Enghsh  name, 
iii.  3)  his  people  hold  a  war  dauce,5;  just- 
ly roused  to  war  against  the  whites,  9  j  his 
Indian  name,  13 ;  makes  numerous  sales  of 
his  lands,  14,  15, 16j  called  Wewasowa- 
NUETT,  16  J  nicknamed  Aring-  Philip  by  the 
whites,  ib.  n. ;  a  cause  of  the  war  of  1675 
explained,  18  3  confesses  warlike  intentions, 
and  aCTees  to  pay  a  tribute,  19;  difficulties 
with  Plimouth,  ^  3  refuses  to  treat  except 
with  his  equal,  the  king  of  England,  23  3  be- 
gins war,  23  j  fights  the  Eugfish  in  Pocas- 
set,  27;  effects  his  retreat  over  Taunton 
river,  28 ;  attacked,  and  loses  several  of  his 
men  on  Rehoboth  Plain,  ib. ;  fights  and  cuts 
off Capt.  Beers,  31 :  cuts  offCapt.  Lothrop, 
32;  attacks  Hatfield,  33;  retires  to  Narra- 
g^set,  ib. ;  besieged  there  by  1500  English 
m  a  fort ;  a  desperate  fight ;  is  driven  out, 
and  many  of  his  men  are  killed,  34-— 36 ; 
takes  another  position,  which  he  holds  for  a 
time,  36  ;  his  Mohawk  stratagem  fails,  37 ; 
surprises  Lancaster,  ib. ;  attacks  Medfield, 
ib. ;  cuts  off  Capt.  Wadsworih  at  Sudbury, 
38;  retreats  into  Plimouth  colony,  39;  at- 
tacked at  Matap>oiset ;  at  Bridgewater :  his 
sister  and  uncle  killed,  ib. ;  his  wife  ana  son 
taken  by  Church  with  130  others,  40 ;  close- 
ly pursued  by  Church ;  swamp  fi^ht^  41 ; 
flies  to  Pokanoket,  ib. ;  is  killed ;  mcidents 
concerning  his  fall,  42.  43,  44 ;  his  answer 
to  Eliot  concerning  religion.  44 ;  a  ''  blas- 
phemous leviathan,*'  ib. ;  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son's  interview  with,  43 ;  his  ornaments 
possessed  by  Annawan,  55 ;  a  Sogkonate 
Indian  promises  to  have  his  head,  TO;  rea- 
son of  toe  divisions  among  his  followers,  91. 

Philip,  sachem  of  Pigwoket,  iii.  132 ;  at  the 
taking  of  St.  Francis,  134;  at  the  taking 
of  Louisbourg^,  135.  [na,  iv.  7b. 

Philip,  a  Semmole  chief,  attacks  N.  Smyr- 

Phillips's  garrison  attackea,  iii.  103. 

Piambohou,  aNipmuk  ruler  at  Natik,  ii.  116. 

Pumkatanks,  a  tribe  of  Virginia,  iv.  9. 

Pickens,  Gren.  war  with  Cherokees,  iv.  67. 

Pidgeon,  Maj.  interpreter,  v.  14. 

Pilgrims  arrive  at  Plimouih,  ii.  19. 

Pmchon,  Maj.  John,  ii.  83,  100^  n.         [14, 58. 

PiowAiTT,  aWampanoag,  iii.  4;  Piaitts, 

Pipe.  Capt.  v.  23 ;  of  the  Wolf  tribe  of  the 
Delawares,  58,  59,  60, 65,  67. 

Pipe  of  Peace.— See  Calumet. 

Pittme,  Andrew,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  88, 92. 

Plague  among  the  Indians  of  N.  E.  ii.  16. 

Plato  refers  to  America,  i.  5. 

Pocahontas  prevents  the  execution  of  Capt 
Smith,  iv.  10;  reveals  a  plot  against  ois 
life,  14 ;  her  birth,  16 ;  saves  tM  life  of 
Spilman ;  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
I7 ;  marries  an  Englishman ;  goes  to  Eng- 
land; dies,  18. 

Pokanoket  described,  ii.  18, 19. 

Pokattavtaoo,  a  Wampanoajr,  iii.  67. 

Pollard,  a  Seneca  ebiei,  ▼.  110. 

PoiiAjigK,a  Nsfnguict,  U.  SA. 


Pometacom,  name  ofPniLiP,  which  see.       . 

PoMPAi^nASE,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  14. 

PoMCMSKs,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  84. 

PoNTiAK,  a  great  Oitoway  chief,  v.  50;  be- 
gins war  on  the  English ;  besieges  Detroit. 
53;  defeats  Capt.  Dalyell,55 ;  takes  several 
vessels,  56  ;  raises  the  siege  of  Detroit ;  ii 
assassinated,  57. 

Poor,  Gen.  defeats  the  Indians,  v.  91 

Po(>e,  John,  murdered,  iii.  61. 

Popham,  Lord,  sends  Prin  to  N.  E.  ii.  6,  7. 

Poi^ciN,  or  PoqnoiM,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  82. 

Portsmouth,  Indian  acts  at,  iii.  111. 

PoTOK  opposes  Christianity,  iii.  76 ;  taken  in 
Philip's  war  and  executed,  77. 

PoUowattomies,  account  of,  v.  1 14, 142. 

PowHATAH,  sachem  of  Virginia,  iv.  7;  ex- 
tent of  his  dominions,  ib.;  surprises  the  Pa^ 
vankatanks,  8 ;  Capt  Smith  is  delivered  to 
nim,  and  he  orders  his  execution ;  liberates 
Smith,  10 ;  outwits  Newport ;  plots  against 
the  English,  11;  some  Germans  build  a 
house  lor  him,  13,  14;  endeavors  to  kill 
Smithy  dies,  15. 

Prat,  Phmehas,  makes  a  narrow  escape,  ii.  35. 

Prentice,  Capt  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  74. 

Prcsque  Isle,  battle  of,  v.  80. 

Printer,  James-the. — See  James. 

Prin,  Martin,  sails  to  N.  England,  ii.  6 ;  car- 
ries off  two  Indians  to  England,  ib. 

Proctor  defeated  at  the  TTiames,  v.  134. 

Proctor,  Lieut,  in  the  Eastern  war,  iii.  126. 

Prophet, the  Shawanee  (Ellkswatawa), 
instigator  of  war,  iv.  55;  settles  on  the  Mi- 
ami, 121 ;  orders  the  fight  at  Tippecanoe, 
124;  other  events  of  his  life,  127. 

Prophet,  the  Seminole. — See  Hillishaoo. 

Prophet,  the  Winnebago  (  Wabokishiek), 
v.  162. 

Pukersheho,  father  of  Tecumseh,  v.  127. 

Pumham,  a  great  Narraganset,  ii.  28,56; 
claims  Shaomet,  60 ;  troubles,  92, 94 ;  trea- 
ty, iii.  47 ;  kind  to  the  English,  73 ;  his  town 
burnt,  76  ;  his  capture  and  death,  ih. 

PuMPASA.-— See  WooNASHUM,  or  Nimrod. 

Punkateeset,  great  fight  at,  iii.  26. 

PapoMPooES,  brother  of  Sassacus,  ii.  101. 

PuTTAquppuuNCK,  a  Peguot,  ii.  108. 

Psalter  printed  in  Indian,  h.  51. 

Putnam,  Gen.  and  Cornplanter,  v.  116. 

Quabaogt  attacked  by  Uncas,  ii.  99 ;  cut  ofl 
Capt  Hutchinson  in  Philip's  war,  iii.  29. 

QuADEi^uiNA,  brother  of  Massasoit,  ii.  21; 
visits  the  Pilgrims,  22 ;  treaty.  30. 

QuAiAPEN,  of  great  note  and  authority 
among  the  Narragansets,  ii.  70 ;  in  Philip's 
war;  Killed  near  Warwick,  64,  65. 

Quakers,  friends  to  Indians,  iii.  36. 

QuAME,  a  Pequot  prisoner,  ii.  108. 

QuANNAPOHiT,  James,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  80 ;  a 
spy  for  the  English,  81,  87. 

QuANNAPOHiT,  Thomas,  iii.  88, 89, 92. 

QuANONCHET. — See  Nanuntenoo. 

Qu  AND  WIN,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  4. 

QuAQUALH  woundea  in  a  nzht,  iii.  74. 

QuAi^UEiiUUNSET  of  Quabakonk,  ii.  99. 

Quebeck,  meaning  of  the  name,  v.  50. 

Quimby,  Mrs.  assaulted  by  Indians,  iii.  111. 

QuiNNAPiN,  a  noble  Narraganset;  son  of 
CoNJANAQUAND  ;  brotber-m-law  to  Phil- 
ip; purchases  Mrs.  Rowlandson,  iii.  56; 
her  aceoaot  of,  57 ;  returns  with  Philip  to 
Pokanoket ',  shot  at  Newport,  ib. 
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Sheepscott,  John,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  121. 

SuKLOKTA,aCreek.soa  of  CuiNABY,iv.  55. 

Sbrimpton,  Samuel,  brasier,  ii.  71. 

Shikjcllimus,  father  of  Logan,  v.  17 ;  visits 
PbUadelphia,  ib. ;  a  Cayuga  ^  nis  death.  18. 

Sbingis,  uoted  Delaware  chief,  visitea  by 
Washin^on,  v.  35  j  disappoints  him,  36  j 
bounty  offered  for  his  head,  37  3  greatest 
warrior  of  his  time,  38  j  his  friendship  to 
Frederick  Post,  39. 

Sholan.  sachem  of  Nashua,  ii.953  succeed- 
ed by  Mathew,  iii.  85. 

Sboshanim,  a  Nipmuk  (Safamore-saroj)  ii. 
95 ;  betrayed  iuto  the  hands  of  the  whiles, 
and  hauled,  iii.  83 ;  at  the  sacking  of  Lan- 
caster 3  UsKATUHGUN,85  3  his  letter  about 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  90  3  other  letters 
from,  33-55. 

SiLOUK  saves  the  life  of  Col.  Bird,  iv.38. 

SiMMO,  Capt.  chief  speaker  at  the  treaty  of 
1703,  at  Casco,  iii.  124,  125.  [73. 

Simon,  John,  anecdote  of,  i.  21 3  preacher,  iii. 

SiNquisTJCR,  a  Creek  prophet,  iv.  58  3  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Tohopeka^  60. 

SiNToucHi  goes  to  Eng.  wiih  Gen.  O.  iv.  30. 

Sitz,  Peter,  taken  prisoner  by  Brant,  v.  86. 

Six  Nations. — See  Iroquois. 

Skenando,  a  venerable  Oneida  3  anecdote 
of  3  dies,  v.  29. 

Sket  WARROES  Carried  to  England  by  Wey- 
mouth, ii.  6  3  returns  with  Prm,  ib. 

Skijagusta,  head  warrior  of  Passetchie,  iv. 
273  visits  England  3  speech  to  the  king, 
28  3  his  death,  29. 

Skiko,  sachem  of  Virj^niaj  iv.  4. 

Slaves,  Indian,  ii.  8,  lul  j  iii.  40, 104. 

Sroalley,  William,  narrative  of,  v.  64. 

Sroall-pox  destroys  many  Indians,  ii.  47. 

Smith,  James,  buys  Negusset,  iii.  100. 

Smith,  Capt.  John^  surveys  the  coast  of  N. 
Eng.3  so  names  it  from  Nova  Albion,  ii.  19  3 
brought  to  our  notice  by  Ralegh,  ii.  4d  3  his 
list  of  Indian  names  of  places  in  N.  Eng.  iii. 
93,  n. ;  goes  to  Virginia  3  severe  with  the  In- 
dians, iv.  8  3  they  take  him  prisoner  3  their 
proceedings  with  him  3  deliver  him  to  Pow- 
oatan,  t^. ;  practise  conjurations  upon  him  ; 
show  liim  about  the  country,  9  3  condemned 
to  be  executed  3  Pocahontas  interferes, 
and  his  life  is  spared  3  Powhatan  appoints 
him  his  armorer,  10  3  liberated  3  anecdote, 
ib. ;  elected  governor  of  Virginia  3  Newport 
operates  against  him  3  Powhatan  strives  to 
have  him  killed  3  visits  Powhatan,  who  la^s 
a  plot  to  kill  him  3  Pocahontas  informs  him 
of  it,  and  it  i.n  frustrated,  143  badly  bunied 
by  an  explosion  ofjKJwder  3  returns  to  Eng- 
land for  medical  aid  3  dies  in  London,  ib. 

Smith,  S.  S.  on  the  human  species,  i.  10,  12. 

Smith,  Richard,  buys  lands  of  Massasoit.ii.  28  3 
of  Narra^anset,  53.75,  76,  81 ,  82  3  ii.  36,  47. 

Smith,  Wilfiam,  of  Rehoboth,  iii,  83. 

Smith,  Zachary,  killed  by  Indians,  iii.  79. 

Smylli,  Francis,  messenger  to  Pessacus,  ii.  90. 

Snellin^,  (^ol.  speech  of  Red-jacket  to,  v.  100  3 
takes  prisoner  a  chief  at  Tippecanoe  battle, 
1243  ill  the  battle  of  Magaus:o,  125. 

SocHoso,  a  great  Pequot  chief,  ii.  57.       [74. 

SocoNo.voco,  a  Narraganset,  ii.  56,92,95  3  iii. 

SoMPOi.NTEEN,a  Wainpaiioag,  iii.  15. 

Sonco.nkwhew,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  16. 

Songrkkhood,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  100. 

SooNONGGisK,  a  Sciieca,  executes  a  woman 
for  witchcraft,  v.  103  3  tried  for  murder  by 
the  whites,  but  cleared,  ib. 
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SosoMAN.— See  Sassamon. 

Soto,  Ferdinand  de,  attempts  the  conquest  of 
Florida  3  dies  in  the  country,  iv.  26. 

Southack,  Capt.  relieves  Ca:tco,  iii.  110. 

Southworth,  Constant,  iii.  15, 21, 58.  ^  ^ 

Southworth,  N.,  Church's  lieutenant,  iii.  71. 

Spaniards  murder  a  French  colony,  iv.  26. 

Speeches  3  of  Massasoit,  ii.  243  of  Canonicus, 
563  of  Miantuunomoh,623  ofMiantunno- 
moh  to  Waiandance,  63  3  Uncas  to  Miaa- 
tunnomoh,  66  3  of  Ninigret  to  the  magis- 
Uates  of  Boston,  72  3  of  Mexham,  75  3  of 
Pessacus3  Ninigret,  763  of  Pessacus,  84; 
of  Philip,  iii.  23, 45  3  of  Passaconaway,  94  3 
of  Wannalancet,  98  3  of  Assiminasqua,  105  3 
Madokawando,  ib.  107  3  of  Kaukainagus, 
1133  of  Capt.  Simmo,  125  5  of  Capt.  Sam- 
uel, ib.;  of  John  Neptune,  137  3  o!  Powha- 
tan, iv.  12—143  of  Tomocomo  on  the  num- 
bers of  the  English,  15  3  of  Pocahontas  to 
Capt.  Smith  in  England,  18  3  ofOpekanka- 
no,  22  3  of  Skijagusta  to  the  kiiig  of  Eng- 
land, 28  3  of  Oueekachumpa  to  Gen.  Ogle- 
thorpe, 30  3  Tomochichi  to  him,  ib. ;  the 
same  to  the  king  of  Eng.ib.;  of  Attakulla- 
kulla,  34  3  of  Moncachtape,  40  3  of  Mad- 
dog  to  Mr.  Ellicolt,  48  3  of  Weatherford  to 
Gen.  Jackson, 50  3  of  Mushalatubee  to  Geo. 
Lafayette,  62  3  Pashamata  to  him,  i^. ;  of 
Grangulacopak,  68  3  of  Big-warrior,  69  3  of 
Oseola,  72:  of  Grangula,  v.  63  of  Adario, 
9  3  of  the  Five  Sachems  to  Queen  Anne. 
14  3  of  Canas.satego,  19  3  ofGlikhikan3  01 
Half-king,  22:  Netawatwees  3  of  Tadeus- 
kund,  26  3  of  Red-jacket  to  a  missionary, 
983  on  witchcraA:  to  Lafayette,  104;  to 
gov.  Penn.  105  3  or  Farmer's- brother,  108: 
of  Complant  to  Gen.  Washington,  113  3  of 
Tecuinseh,  121  3  of  Black-lhunder,136  3  of 
Ongpatonga,  1373  ^^  Petalesharoo,  138; 
of  Metea,  \'3Q'f  of  Keewagoushkum,  140; 
of  Black-hawk,  1443  of  Little-black,  149; 
of Neapope,  159  3  of One-eyed-Decorie, ib.; 
of  Black-hawk  on  his  surrender,  161 3  bij 
speech  to  Pres.  Jackson,  164  3  of  Waboki- 
eshiek,  167. 

Spken,  Abram,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  81. 

Spekn,  James,  a  Niumuk,  iii.  88;  narrow 
escape  from  Mohawlcs,  98,  n. 

Spfen,John,  teacher  at  Nalik  3  dies  a  drunk- 
ard, ii.  116  3  Thomas,  of  Natik,  ib, 

Spilman,  Henry,  his  life  saved,  iv.  17. 

Spoonant,  Joseph. — See  Watapacosoit. 

Springfield,  attack  upon,  iii.  32. 

Spring,  Dr.  S.  chaplain  with  Arnold,  iii.  136. 

SctUABSKN,  a  Wampanoafi^,  iii.  4. 

Sc^u A M AUG ,  counsi'llor  to  Wampatuk,  ii. 44). 

SquAMATT,  son  of  Awashonks,  iii.  67. 

SqUANDo,  sagamore  of  Saco  3  account  of  hii 
singular  vision,  iii.  102  3  insult  to  his  wife  a 
cause  of  the  eastern  war,  i6. ;  burns  Saco, 
10"3  5  restores  a  captive,  104;  a  powow,  ib. 

SquANTo,  a  Wampanoag,  carried  to  Eor- 
land,ii.  2  3  errors  of  authors  concerning,?; 
resided  in  London  3  interpreter  for  the  pil- 
grims, 143  his  death,  15  3  the  only  Indian 
who  escaped  the  great  plague,  16  5  saves  the 
life  ofCnnt.  Dermcr,20  5  accompanies  Mas- 
sasoit to  Plimodth,  23  3  his  manner  of  catch- 
ing eels  for  the  English,  ib. ;  taken  prisoner 
by  Caunbiiant,  29  3  liberated,  ib. ;  uses  de- 
ception, 38  3  pilots  the  English  to  Massa- 
chiLsctts,  40  3  Squantum  so  name<l  from,  4S. 

SquAW-SACHKM,  of  Massac huseiU),  ii.  40; 
widow  of  Nanepashemet ;  marriet  Web- 
eowiiy  41 ;  treau  wiih  tlw  Enc^nh,  42. 
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ToMOCHicHi^  sachem  of  Yamacraw,  iv.  29  ; 
ioten'iew  with  Gen.  Oglethorpe;  eoes  with 
him  to  Cng.,  30  ^  his  speech  to  the  King,  t^.; 
returns  to  Carohna  j  dies ',  monument  to  his 
memory,  31. 

ToMocuMo,  counsellor  to  Powhatan  ;  sent  to 
£n^.  as  a  spy,  iv.  14 ',  his  singular  enume- 
ration of  the  English,  15;  marries  Poca- 
hontas's sister,  t^. 

TooNAKowi  focs  to  England,  iv.  S9 ;  fights 
the  Spaniards,  30. 

ToquELMUT,  a  Tarratinc  sachem,  iii.  122. 

ToTOPOTOMoi  noticed  in  Hudibras,  iii.  33 ;  of 
Pamunkev;  successor  of  Nikotowance; 
killed  in  the  Rechahecrian  war,  iv.  23. 

ToTosow.— See  Tatoson. 

Tour,  Lord  de  la,  iii.  123. 

Townsend  treats  with  Indians,  iii.  121. 

Traditions  not  to  be  relied  upon^ii.  65,92}  iv.25. 

Treaty  Maj.  relieves  Mosel^,  iii.  32. 

Treaties  witli  Massa<toit,  ii.  29  ;  another,  2^; 
with  nine  sachems,  30 ;  the  Massachusetts, 
41 ;  the  Nipmuks,  42 ;  Miantunnomoh  and 
Uncas,  60 ;  Narrafansets,  70 ;  another,  94 ; 
Pequots,  102 ;  Philip,  iii.  17 ;  iNarragaiisets, 
27  'f  Tarratines  in  canoes,  106  3  Pemma- 
quid,  109  ;  seven  chiefs  in  England,  iv.  283 
raine's  Landing,  71 ;  Fort  Greenville,  v. 
81 3  Fort  Harmer,  111  3  Black  Hawk,  147. 

Troup,  Gov.  of  Georgia,  iv.  63,  54. 

Tnieman,  Maj.  and  others,  murdered,  v.  63. 

Tuckabatchees,  iv.  483  Tuckabatche,  51. 

TucKPoo. — See  Watukpoo. 

TuKAPEWiLLiir,  a  preacher,  ii.  50  3  iii.  88. 

TuMMADOKToif,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  100. 

Turner,  Capt.  ii.  52,  71 3  killed,  iii.  75. 

TumeHs  Falls,  great  fifht  there,  iii.  743  ^°^' 
properly  so  called,  15,  n. 

Turner,  Humphrey,  ii.  45. 

Tuscaroras  join  the  Iroquois,  v.  4. 

TusGUOGEN,  iii.  68,  n. — See  TispAquiif 

Tusk  iH  A  JO,  a  Seminole  chief,  iv.  65. 

TwENTY-CAifOES,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110 

Trcightwies  at  war  with  Iroquois,  v.  6. 

Two-GUNS,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 

Ttashq,  one  of  Philip's  captains,  iii.  63. 

U. 

Umnathum,  iii.  16. — See  WooifASHUM. 

CJmpame,  Indian  name  of  Plimouth,  iii.  67. 

Umptakisoke,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  16. 

Uhcas,  favored  by  the  En^.  ii.  62  3  war  with 
Sequasson,  ii.  64  3  war  with  Miantunnomoh, 
66  3  besieged  in  his  fort,  69  3  attempt  to  kill 
him,  733  complains  of  witchcrafl,  74  3  his 
depredations  upon  Ninigret,  77, 78  3  the  En^. 
blind  to  his  faults.  80  3  murders  eight  of  his 
neighbor  Inds.  3  hi.^rharacter^853  outlived 
his  enemies,  ib. ;  his  arts  in  the  Pequot  war, 
87  3  his  various  names,  61 3  renders  the  Eng. 

Seat  service,  87  3  wounded,  88  3  plot  against 
iantunnomoh,  ib.;  his  treatment  of  him, 
90  3  war  with  Pessacus  3  relieved  by  the 
Eng.  f^. ;  attacks  a  Narraganset  sachem,  963 
trial,  96  3  found  guilty  of  a  "  dettilishfalft!- 
hood"  ib. ;  forcibly  takes  another's  wife,  96  3 
a  like  complaint  against  him,  973  makes  war 
uponOusameouin,  98  3  Eng.  march  against 
him,  100  3  in  the  Pequot  war,  105  ;  screens 
fugitives,  1073  a  Christian,  iii.  12  3  aids  the 
Eng.  in  Philip's  war.  28  3  protests  against 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  amoner  his 
nation,  II.  113. 
VmtataqmsMetf  tince  Milton,  ii.  fit. 
UsdeiUU,  OwgiL  John,  ii.  68, 106, 106. 


UiTKOMPoiN,  tmcle  to  Philip,  ii.  28  3  his  chief 
counsellor,  ii.  14,  n. ;  claims  lands  in  Swan- 
zey,  16  3  signs  a  treaty  at  Plimouth,  17  • 
called  Woonkaponehunt,  19  3  Wohkomp»> 
henitt,  20  3  killed  at  Taunton  River,  39. 

Uppanippa^uem,  a  Nipmuk,  iii.  84. 

Uppowoc  (tobacco),  iv.  6. 

Uskutuhgun. — See  Shoshaitim. 

Uttamatomakir.— See  Tomokomo. 

Uttsoo  W££8T,a  Wampanoag  warrior,  iii.61. 

V. 

Vanhornj  Maj.  defeat  of,  t.  125. 
Vaudreuil,  Gov.  attacks  N.  E.  iii.  140. 
Venegas  on  peopling  America,  i.  7. 
Vercberes  killed  at  Haverhill,  iii.  140. 
Verazzini,  his  voyage  and  death,  ii.  4. 
Vines,  Richard,  early  in  N.  England,  ii.  17. 
Virginia,  settlement  of,  iv.  14— >24. 
Vixon,  Robert,  ir.  a  juror,  iii.  12. 
Vncas. — See  Uncas. 
Volney,  C.  F.  on  the  Indians,  v.  77,  78. 
Voltaire  on  tlie  Indians,  i.  5, 12  3  v.  21. 
VssAMEGiH.^^ee  Massasoit. 

Waban,  ii.49. 53,112, n.;  114— 1163iii.ll,8L 
Wabinga,  River  Indians,  iii.  97  3  v.  14,  n,  V. 
Wabokieshirk,  a  Winnebago,  v.  145--163. 
Wagusokk  (Philip),  iii.  4,  16,  84. 
Wadsworth,  Capt.  defeat  and  death,  iii.  38. 
Wadsworth,  John,  of  Plimouth,  iii.  12. 
Wahoumacut  visits  Boston,  ii.  49, 108. 
Wahowah,  iii.  114.  129. 
Waiandanse,  ii.  63,  743  acts  of,  ib. 
Waite,  Serg.  Richard,  ii.  76,  84. 
Wakely,  IVfr.  his  famil)'  murdered,  iii.  lOS. 
Walcut,  the  ruler,  iii.  11. 
Waldron,  Maj.  ii.  58,  n. ;  iii.  973  killed,  115. 
Walker,  Mai.  a  Cherokee  chief,  iv.  61. 
Walking-Purchase,  v.  33. 
Walk-in-the-watkr,  v.  126,  130, 131. 
Walton,  Col.  expedition  of,  iii.  120. 
Walumbe. — See  Worombo. 
WAMBERquASKE,  a  Pcouot,  it.  109. 
Wamesit,  Indians  burnt  there,  ii.  117. 
IVampanoas^s,  dominions  of,  ii.  18. 
Wampapa^uan  executed,  iii.  12. 
Wampatuck,  Josias,  sells  Boston,  ii.  46; 

sachem  of  Namassakeeset,  iii.  17. 
Wampatuck,  son  of  Josias.  sells  Braintree, 

ii.  44  3  some  of  his  people  killed  by  Uncas, 

80  3  his  Mohawk  war,  45. 
Wampet,  G.  ii.  45  3  ''a  sage  Indian,''  iii.  15L 
Wampum,  its  value,  ii.  71  j  now  madej  "Jem 

nor  Devil  can  counterfeit,''  Hi.  463  signifies 

a  nutsclf,  65,  n. ;  value  of.  (X. 
Wamsutta. — See  Alexander. 
Wanadugunbuert,  a  Tarratine,  iii.  124. 
Wanamatanamet,  of  Aquidnek,  ii.  60. 
WAffifALAHCET,  sachem  of  Merrimak,ii.ll7} 

madeprisoner,  iii.  95 ;  friend  of  the  whites, 

ib. ;  Gov.   letter  to,  96  3  restores  captives, 

973  Moselv's  depredations  on,  97  3  impiis- 

oned  for  debt,  98  3  of  Pcnnakook,  1 14. 
Wanno,  a  Wampanoag,  iii.  10,  12,  15,  60. 
Wanuho,  a  Mohegan  sachem,  ii.  85.  n. 
Wanunoohet,  a  noicd  Tarratine,  iii.  110. 
Wapanseth,  a  Pollowattomie,  v.  153. 
War  first  proclaimed  in  N.En^.  ii.  35;  all  wars 

barbarous,  v.  94 ;  land  principal  cause  of,7i> 
Warruhgukt,  a  Penobscot  chief,  iii.  124. 
Washington,  Gen.  iv.  46 ;  embassy  to   the 
FrcncE,  V.  36-^3  metsares  ol,low«Rii 
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Abeh (^uiD  murdered,  iii.  121 ;  another,  149. 
Abiaca  (Sam  Jones),  iv.  123,  147. 
Abraham  (Ncpt)chicf  ),iv.  77,  93, 138, 140. 
AcTEON,  noted  exploit  of,  iii.  152 — 153. 
Adams,  Hon.  J.  Q.,  ii.  44  j  iv.  54, 116. 
Adams,  LieuL,  exploit  of,  iv.  141. 
Agamcus  (Capt.  Tom),  exploit  of,  iii.  150. 
Alden,  Rev.  T.,  missionary,  v.  119. 
Alligator,  iv.  77,  134,  138, 147,  154. 
Alna,  wreck  of  the,  iv.  147. 
Anecdotes,  i.  18—29  ',  v.  100. 
Antiquities  of  America,  iv.  26 ;  v.  108. 
Apples,  "  better  made  into  cider,''  i.  26. 
Aqtddnekf  sale  of,  to  the  whites,  ii.  60. 
Aratomakaw,  anecdote  of,  i.  125. 
Arexus,  bis  visit  to  Boston,  iii.  149. 
Armistead,  Gen.,  in  Florida,  iv.  54. 
Arthur,  Lieut.,  in  Florida,  iv.  153. 
Ashby,  Capt.,  captures  Osceola,  iv.  142. 
AssACAMBUiT  visits  Portsmouth,  iii.  156. 


Bald  Eagle,  murder  of,  v.  42. 
Bancrofl,  Lieut.,  relieves  Exeter,  iii.  150. 
Beall,  Capt.,  iv.  147;  exploits,  148,  153. 
Beard,  Indians  not  without,  v.  92. 
Bellows,  Col.,  signal  exploit  of,  iii.  154. 
Berrt,  Maj.,  v.  110  3  death  of,  176. 
Bio  Kettle,  a  Seneca  chief,  v.  110. 
Bio  Warrior's  speech  to  Jackson,  iv.  69. 
Black  Dirt,  iv.  79,  93, 128. 
Black  Hawk,  in  N.  York,  v.  169;  escapes 

a  biographer,  170 ;  visits  the  Senecas,  1/1 ; 

liberated,  172  3  at  Boston,  178—180 ;  death 

of,  182. 
Bloodhounds  in  Florida,  iv.  149 ;  operations  of, 

150, 151 ;  three  killed,  152  3  exploits  of,  154. 
Bloody  Brook,  battle  of,  iii.  32. 
Blue-Jacket,  at  Fort  Recovery,  ▼.  193. 
Blue  Licks,  battle  of  the,  v.  188. 
BoMAZEEif  imprisoned,  iii.  148. 
Books,  Indians  notions  of,  v.  180. 
Boone,  Col.  Daniel,  v.  185,  187—189. 
BouDiiroT,  E.,  executed,  iv.  120. 
Bouauet,  Col.,  Ohio  expeditions,  v.  194,  See. 
Bracket,  Anthony,  escape  of,  iii.  150. 
Bradstreet,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  196. 
Bright  Horn,  exploit  of,  v.  132. 
Brooke,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  143 
Bryant's  station,  siege  of,  v.  186. 
Bushy  Run,  battle  of,  v.  195—196. 
Butterfield,  Mr.,  killed  by  Peqooli,  iL  105. 


C. 

Caesar,  i.  9 ;  never  fought  Indians,  ir.  137. 
Calhoun,  Hon.  John  C,  iv.  105. 
Calico  Hills,  ambush  near,  iv.  151. 
Call,  Gov.  of  Florida,  iv.  135—139,  150. 
Carroll,  Gen.,  Cherokee  mission  of,  iv.  lOS. 
Center,  Adj.,  killed  at  Okechobe,  iv.  143. 
Chaikika  surprised  and  killed,  iv.  156. 
Chambers,  LieuU,  iv.  138. 
Charlotte  Harbor  attacked,  iv.  131. 
Cherokees,  expatriation  of,  iv.  97—132. 
Cherokee  Photnix,  iv.  114,  170. 
Cherry  Valley,  destruction  of,  v.  89. 
Church,  Col.,  death  of,  iii.  146,  150. 
Clark,  Gen.,  Miami  expedition,  v.  189. 
Clinch,  Gen.,  iv.  129—131. 
CLouD.^^ee  Little  Cloud. 
CoACoocHEE  (Wild  Cat),  iv.  141, 143. 
CoAHAJo. — See  Alligator. 
Coburn,  R. ,  Indian  agent,  iii.  156. 
Colman,  John,  killed,  ii.  4. 
Colooshatchie,  massacre  at,  iv.  149. 
Consert,  Cornelius,  iii.  24,  25,  31,  144. 
Cooper  (Osuchee)  killed,  iv.  138. 
CoRMAif,  iii.  473  insulted  in  Boston,  146. 
Courcy,  Mr.,  family  murdered,  iv.  153. 
Creus,  Dr.,  killed,  iv.  131. 
Cross  Timbers,  battle  of  the,  iv.  171. 

D. 

Davidson,  Capt.,  death  of,  it.  156. 
Decorie,  death  of,  v.  171,  176. 
Defiance  (Fort),  v.  73,  80. 
Devil,  singular  charges  against,  i.  9  3  ii.  96. 
Dogs.— n9ee  Bloodhounds. 
DouBLEHEAD,  i.  28  ',  DUirdered,  iv.  121. 
Doughty,  Mai.,  disaster  of,  v.  189. 
Drake,  Abraham,  of  Hampton,  iiL  112. 
Drake,  Capt.  George,  the  first  Englisbmaa 
who  sailed  in  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  ii.  20. 
Drake,  Dr.  Daniel,  on  mounds,  i.  41. 
Drake,  Lieut.,  gallant  exploit  of,  v.  192. 
Drane  (Fort),  attack  upon,  iv.  131. 
Dummer.  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iii.  107,  148. 
Durill,  Mr.,  family  dcslro;red,  iii.  151. 
Durham.— See  Oyster  River,  iii.  119, 120.  . 

Eames,  T.,  family  destroyod,  iii.  80. 
Eastman,  P.,  captivity  of,  iii.  97. 
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L*aneuaffe,  Indian,  U.  23, 96;  ui.99;  i.:  viiL: 

iiiTlsS.  137 
Leitncr,  Dr.,  killed,  iv.  144. 
Letters  from  Indians,  iii.  37,  83, 147. 
L«vereU,  Gov.,  iii.  22,  96,  147. 
Lindsay,  Col.,  in  Florida,  iv.  131. 
L.1TTLE  Cloud,  iv.  77,  139, 141, 143. 
Little  Turtle,  at  Fort  Recovery,  v.  193. 
LiOgan,  Col.,  expedition  of,  v.  189. 
LoRKTTE  (Grand  Louis),  death  of,  v.  177. 
LoRON,  embassy  to  Boston,  iii.  149. 

M. 

Macomb,  Gen.,  iv.  148  3  bis  treaty,  149. 
Madokawaicdo  atGroton,  iii.  14/,  148. 
Man  does  not  degenerate  here.  i.  12  5  iii.  71. 
Manners  and  Customs.— See  Indians. 
Marshall,  Judge,  iv.  111. 
Martin,  Lieut.,  cut  off,  iv.  152. 
Mason,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  152. 
Massachusetts,  name  of,  ii.  17,  42. 
MasscuoU,  chief  of  thirty  tribes,  ii.  24. 
Mezanumba  at  Boston,  iii.  149. 
Mellon,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  139. 
Memecho,  Geo.,  iii.  29,  30. 
Mikasaukies,  iv.  93,  128,  139. 
MicANOPT,  iv.  123,  129,  154. 
M'Kee,  Capt.,  v.  193. 

M'litTOSH,  Gf.5.  iv.  27,  107.    Chilly,  125. 
M'Lane,  Mr.,  family  cut  ofT,  iv.  152. 
M'Mahon's  defeat  and  death,  v.  192. 
M'Neal,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  141. 

MONAKATOOCHA,  V.  35,  183. 

MoNiAC,  Maj.,  killed  at  Wahoo,  iv.  136. 
Money  of  the  Indians,  iii.  144. 
Monroe  (Lake),  battle  of,  iv.  139. 
Monroe,  Pres.,  iv.  HI,  112}  v.  165. 
Montgomery,  Mrs.,  killed,  iv.  156. 
Moore,  Col.,  i.  25. 

Moses,  Capt.,  mischiefs  of,  iii.  153. 
Motte,  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  31. 
Mounds,  traditions  concerning,  i.  14 ;  v.  108. 
Mount  Hope,  description  of,  li.  18. 19. 
Moxus  destroys  Pemmaquid,  iii.  148. 
M'Rea,  Rev.  Mr.,  killed,  iv.  151. 
MusHALATUBEE  dies,  iv.  148. 

N. 

NARURTKifoo,  iii.  146. 

Nat  A  iris,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  156. 

NEBiifE,  an  Abenaki,  iii.  149. 

Nelson,  Gen.,  iv.  143,  144. 

Nepankt  Tom,  ambassador,  iii.  146, 147. 

New  Eehota,  treaty  of,  iv.  1CK2. 

O. 

Odderussiit  visits  Boston,  v.  181. 

Oifr^c/io^  (Lake),  battle  of^  iv.  143. 

Oifux,  wife  of  Quinnapin,  iii.  56. 

Orono  visits  Cambrid(^t>,  iii.  155,  6. 

Osceola  kills  a  chief,  iv.  125;  insulted,  130 ; 
an  escape,  132 ;  another,  135 ;  visited  by  a 
Creek  dfeputation,  137 ;  coura^  questioned, 
139;  visits  the  whites,  140  3  imprisonment 
and  death.  142 — 5. 

OsucHEB  (Cooper)  surprised  and  killed,  iv. 
138. 

Otacite,  biography  of,  iv.  32. 

OucHER  BiLLT. — See  Uchek  Billy. 

Oyster  River,  ui.  119,  120  3  iv.  152. 


P. 


Paddy  Carr  in  Florida,  iv.  134, 139. 
Paine,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Geor^a  insults,  iv.  119. 
Paine,  Kiif  g.— See  KiHo  Paiice,  iv.  66,ltl. 
Paine's  Landing,  treaty  of,  iv.  123. 
Palmes  (should  be  Palmer),  iii.  49. 
Parshepariio  at  Boston,  v.  174. 
Path  Killer  and  Gen.  Jackson,  iv.  106. 
Peak,  Mr.;  killed  at  Walpole,  iii.  155. 
Pemmaquid,  destruction  of,  iii.  148. 
PequotSj  some  executed  and  cast  mto  the 

sea.  ii.  106  3  many  made  slaves,  107 ;  wv 

with,  104—106. 
Perkins,  John,  of  Agawam.  ii.  46. 
Pcrrine,  Dr.  H.,  massacrea,  iv.  153. 
Peyton,  Lieut.,  exploit  of,  iv.  141. 
Philip  defeated  at  Walpole,  iii.  154. 
Philip  of  Topkoliky,  iv.  141, 147. 
Philosophical  Transactions,  iii.  90. 
Pierce,  Maj.,  in  Florida,  iv.  132, 136. 
PiOMiNoo  (Colburt),  iv.  61, 62;  v.  193. 
Pipe,  Capt.,  taken  captive,  v.  200. 
Pollard,  Capt.,  visited  by  B.  Hawk,  ▼.  171. 
Post,  Frederick,  mission  west,  v.  39. 
Powell,  LieuU,  defeated,  iv.  144. 
Purchase,  T.,  house  robbed,  iii.  115. 
Pushmataha,  death  of,  62, 63. 

R. 

Rains,  Capt.,  defeated^  iv.  152. 

Randolph,  John,  dies,  iv.  19. 

Recovery  (Fort),  v.  75,  80 5  battle  of,  191. 

Red  Hawk,  the  Shawane,  v.  49, 199,  200. 

Removal,  the  policy  of,  examined,  iv.  136. 

Rhode  Island,  parcbase  of,  ii.  60. 

Ridoe,  Maj.j  IV.  100,  106  3  murdered,  120. 

Riley,  Col.,  his  exploit,  iv.  152. 

Ross,  John,  iv.  53,  100,  107,  106, 118,  141. 

Rowell,  Capt.,  defeated,  iv.  148. 

Russell,  Capt.,  ambushed,  iv.  148. 

S. 

Sabatis,  fate  of,  iii.  154. 
Sac  and  Fox,  and  Sioux  war,  v.  177. 
Saouaaram. — S«e  Loron,  iii.  149. 
Sam  Jonks  (Apiaea),  hr.  19B,U1, 143. 
Sanderson,  Lt.,  defeat  and  death  of,  iv.  I5L 
San  Felasco,  battle  of,  iv.  133. 
Saunders,  Capt.,  disaster  of,  iii.  149. 
Saunders,  LieuU,  his  barbarity,  iv.  154. 
Saquarexis,  a  hostage,  iii.  149. 
Savage,  Ensign,  wounded,  iii.  25. 
ScAROTADA.*— See  Monocatoocha. 
Scbermerhorn,  Rev.  J.  F.,  iv.  lOL 
Scott,  Gen.,  sent  to  reduce  Cherokees,  iv.  109L 
Seari,  Capt.,  killed,  iv.  150. 
S^minoUa,  iv.  121,  128,  132,  140. 
Sherwood,  Lieut.,  killed,  iv.  156. 
Shrimpton,  S.,  ii.  71  3  iii.  144. 
Sioux f  some  at  Boston,  v.  178. 
South  worth,  LieuL  N  ,  grave  of,  iii.  146. 
Speckled-snake,  speech  of,  iv.  110. 
Stanley's  plantation  attacked,  iv.  15:2. 
Stanwix  (Fort),  v.  36,  83,  114,  115. 
Stark,  John,  iii.  152  3  captivity  of,  153. 
Stevens,  Capt.  Phinehas,  iii.  153 
Stinson,  David,  killed,  iii.  153. 
St.  Johns  (Fort)  taken,  iii.  149. 
Swashan,  noted  chief,  iii.  156. 
Synebal,  massacre  at,  iv.  149. 
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